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THE LAST LETTER 

l!v JAM'.UIAIILAL NKlIin' 

ISrill;;' lllC' Lisl iif ;l <>nii^lcil’ii':ll ItllcIS Mlitti’ll ill Kiliil til Jli-i 

Li:Ln|;lili'i' fiuhrn liy ilavMiluirlul Nrlii'u. 


{,laU':i)iiirl:i1 Ni'lim n rcila ii i^i’i'ii’s of rli'iiii iiliii y 
||•(I^IV (d tiiti ilaiidJili'r aix yciii-s ayii. 'I'licsc' ivc n' 
id liiMik foniL niii'iiiir liia i^lay in 
|»ri>iiii id ItKt], I'i'i- ala] ]n;V; lia niiiliraii'il llliri 
■^i iii;.. wliii’li waa in ilia roiin nl ^liuijiai-a of imrlil 
liialoiyn Uti aoiii|fli'l<il lljr si'i'ira. Id'iiiirid^ II ll|i 
to ilafa, ill Adiiiial I'.ti:;, a Mtllc tji t’orc tiis ilisallaraa 
fiiiiii |irisiiii. \Vi- iiiiii<'i!,iaial Ijiat airriiiaaiiiaiitK 
an- ip-iii^ diailr for tin- jaihlii-al iiai of Ilia fail 
'll no ill Kliiilii-ll. Ilitali. I'lrlil, ala] filliaiali. U'l- 
aiva Ih'Ioiv Ilia Iasi lallarof tin- sariaii,- -l-ilI,. .1/, I^.\ 

W K have fitiisliad, my ilaar ; ilia ioiia- 
.i(on- lias ('IkIciI. I liaaii Mii'la 

Ml. liiiira, )m1 ilia ilasifa to cnil 
oir willi a kind id' llnui'ish iiidiiaas 
Ilia 111 w rif<; jimoIIh'I' latfar—Ilia J.ast I .at far ! 

ll was lima 1 liiiisliidl, fni' tlia anil iii' mv 
(WD yaar ti'i'm draws iiaar. In lliraa and 
lliirly d ays Inmi (iidiiv I slanild lie disaliarjrad, 
if iiidaad \ nin mil ralanscil sniniar. as Ilia 
iaili.r smiiatiinas tliivalans lo do. Tlia full 
two yaars ara inil. nvar val, but I liava ri-aaivad 
llifaa and a lialf iiiniilli.s’ I'aiiiissiiii) of niv 
'aiilaiK-i', iis all wall-baliavisl jirismiars do. 
I'or r am .sii])|)o,s(‘d 111 ba a wall-balinvad 
(■nsonar, n rajmtation wide!) I liava aaitainlv 
ilotia nothing to dasan’C, So anils niv si.'dli 
■'antanaa and I shall jni out lijrabi iiilo tlia 
wid<' World, bill (o what jnirjinsa ? .( i/imi 

/■'i/f Whan most of my fripnils mid aoin- 
imla.s lia ill jaii and liia wliola aomiln’ saanis 
a vast, {iiison. 

Wliiit a nnumtiiin of lattm-s I have writtmi I 
And what ii lot of good .vtm/r.s'Af ink I liavn 
'|n-aad ont on mrad/'shi papar. 'W'^jis it worth* 


wliila, I wmidar ? Will all Ihi.s |Kipiir and 
ink aonvay any massaga to you that will 
iiilai'a.st I'on Voii will sav, ‘Va.s, of aoiirsa,’ 
for yoh wilt faal tlinl any olliar answer miglit 
liiirl. Ilia, and von ara loo |)arlia[ to iii(‘ to 
Inki' siiali a risk. ISiil wlialliai- yon aara for 
thain or mil, von aaiiiiol grudge me ilia joy 
Ilf having wrillaii thani, da/ afler day, during 
thasa (wo long vaars. It was winlar when 
I aama. Winlar gava |(laaa to oiir brief 
s|iring, slain all lim soon by tin: summer 
beat ; and Ilian whan ilia ground wa.s pandied 
and dl'v and man and liaasts palilad for 
braatli, aania the moii.siton wilh its bountiful 
stipjdy of frasli and aiiol rain w'litar. Aiiliinin 
followad, and lha sky was wondarfnily elear 
mid bliia mid tlia aflarnooiis wera plea.Hiint, 
'I'lia yaar’s ayala wa.s ovar, and again it 
wiiitar anil spring and siinnnar mid thi- rainy 
.saasnii. I liava sal bare, writing to y<ni and 
tiiiiikiiig of von, and wataliad (lia .sensoiis go 
by, and listi'iii'il In tlia ] ill a pat of the ruin Oil 
niy liitrraak inof — 

f iliiiix liritii (la III |ilnia, 

I'a I- ll■|■rl■ i-t sill- las laits ’ 

I'liiii' nil iSK'iir i|iil s’i'rnniic. 

('ll ! la ajiaiil da la i.liiii- 1 " 

"O tlia snvaat sninid of tlia rain, 

, (111 dia griiliTiil and i.ii Ilia roofs ! 
for a liaarl dint is anaiiiy, 

(III I llio Minn' of till- rain.’' 

I’anjaiiiiii ibsiaali, tlia grant EllglLsli stati'ilf' 
•man of the riinctwntb century, has written that 
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“Othnr men coiitloiiiiii'il fi) cxili' nnd <yj])(ivitv, 
if tliev fiiirvivv, ili'spjii- ; tlic iii;tii of letters 
may re.ekoii llinse days as tlic sm'i’ti'st of liis 
life,” lie was writing at>oiit tJiiitiiis, a 

famous I>ii(eli jurist ami ])liilns(j})liei' of tile 
seveiit<r<'iit,li «’i’iitiirv, wlio was foiideiuned to 
iiiijirisotinieiit for life bill rtiaiiageil to eseajie 
after (wo years, lie .s|>eiit Uh'.si! two years 
ill |irisoii ill philosopliie and literary work. 
Tiiere have been many fiiiiimis liteiiirv j^iol- 
hinls, the two best known }ierhjips beiiifj the 
Spaniard, Oervantes, wfio wrot^^ Ihn 
Quixof/’, atnl the Eiiirlislimat], John Hiinyan, 
the Hiitlior of Tfir l‘ili/n'iit's /'rmyrexs. 

I am not a man of letters and I am not 
prejKired to say (hat the many yeaiss I have 
spent in jail have been ilie sweetest in niv 
life, but I must say that reailiiif; and wrltiii^i; 
have heljMsl me wonderfully to {jet tlnsmfvh 
them. I am .not a literary man, and I am 
not a histot'iau ; wliat indeed am I ? I timi 
it diftiinilt to answer that ipieslion. I have 
Iwen a dabhli'i' ill many tliin<rs ; I liejian with 
seietwe at l•olI({};e ami (hen (ook to (he law 
uiul, after developitifj varimis other interests 
in life, finally adopted the popular and wiiiely- 
priK'li.sed piMfession of jail-^iiri<; in India ! 

Ymi must not taki' what I liave written 
ill these lettm-s as the final authority on any 
siibj<*e.t A politician wants to have a say 
on every soliji'ct, and lii' nlwavs |irefi'nds to 
know miieli more tiiaii lie aetnally dor's, lie 
lias to he watched earefiillv ! 'I'liese letters 
of mine an* but supeliieial sketebi's joined 
tof^ther by a tliin thread. I have l•anl3^le<l 
on, .skipping eeiitiiries and many im[)ortant 
happenings, and then piteliing mv tent for 
<{ilite a long time on some event wliieli 
interested me. .\s von will notiee, iiiy likes 
and dislikes are pretty obvious, and so also 
sometimes are iny moods in jail. I do not 
want yon to take all this for granted ; thei'o 
may iiideeil he many emu's in my iieennnts, 
A prison, with no lilii'aries nr refi’reuee books 
at hand, is not the most suitable playe to 
writ<> on iiiston'eal subjects. I have had to 
rclj' very largely on the many; note books 
which 1 have aei'iimulatwl since 1 began iiiy 
visits to jail twelve veal's ago. Many Iwioks 
have also eoiiie to me here ; tliey have eome 
and gone, for I could not I'ollc'et a library 
here. I have shamelessly taken from these 


liooks facts and ideas ; there is nothing 
original in wliat 1 have written. Derhap.'- 
oeeasioiially you may tind my letters ilillieuli 
to follow ; skip tlio.se parts, do not miml the.iii. 
Tile gniwn-nji in im‘ got (he lietler of me 
sojiietimes ami I wnite a.s 1 should not ha\i' 
done. 

I have givi'ii VON tile barest ontlim* ; thi.s 
is not liistorv : they are just Ihs'ting glimj».scs 
of our long past. If liistorv interi-.st.s yon, 
if von lei'l some of the fa.seination of lii.story, 
yon will iiiid your way to many books, which 
will help von to unravel the threads of |Kist 
ages. Rnr ri'adiiig honks alone will not helji. 
li yon woiild know the jiast, von miisl lisik 
upon it with .syiopalliy ami with iimlerslaii- 
ding. I'l nmli'i'staml a person whn lived 
long ag", yon will hnvi' to liuderstaiid his 
eovirotn.ieiil. tlii' eoiiditioiis under which he 
livml, lai' ideas that tllleil his mind, it is 
absurd lor us to jmige of jiast pc'ople as il 
tlmy liv'd now ami thoiiglit as we ilo. 'I'heri' 
is no "lie to defend slavi'i'y today, and yi'l 
the gri'ar I’lato lielil tliat .slav'i'y was essential. 
Within r''e('nt tinii's .scores of thousands of 
lives \vre given in an etlbi't to retain .slavery 
in llie I'liited .States. We eatinot judge the 
past ft'iiiii the standards of till' present. Every¬ 
one will willingly admit this. Rut I'vervone will 
not admit (he e(|uallv absiini liaiiit of jmlgiiig 
the pi'c'seiit liv the staiulaivls of the past, 't'he 
v.'irious I'eligiiiiis liav espeeiallv lii'ljnd 
in petrifying old lieliefs ami faiths and eii.stoms. 

whirl.. liavi' had simie use in the age and 

eoniilrv of tlii'ii' Ilirtli, liiit whieli are singtilai'lv 
niisiiitable in onr present agi*. 

If, then, you look iijHiti past liistorv with 
the eye of symjiatljy, the dry bniie.s will lill 
np with flesh mid-'blood, and yon will .see a 
mightv jii'oeession of living men ami women 
and children in every age and every eliine, 
ditferi'iit fnnii us and yet very like us, with 
imich the saim* human virtues and linnian 
failings. History is not a inagie sliow, but 
there is pleutv of magic in,it for those who 
have eyes to see. 

Iiinimienible pictures from the gallery of 
history ei-owd our minds ; I'lgypts—Ikibylon— 
Nineveh—the old Iiuliau civilizations—the 
coming of tlio .Aryans to India and their spr«'a<l- 
iiig oat over Eunipi* and .Asia—tJie wonderful 
record of Chinese cnltiire—Kuossos and (Iri'cce 
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Iiiipi-ri;il n<niii' imti Mvzimtiiiin --tlx' 
iriiiitiiiliiint tniin- 1 ) of tlic Arnhs lu'nws two I'litui- 
iii‘iiis tli<> t'(’naissnii<‘i‘ of riiill:ii) i‘tilliii'i' aixl 
its iji i-iiv litlic known Maya mul Azti'c 
l•ivili/.atioIls of Anirrica -iko vast coiuiiiosts 
of till'Mongols—tliP MickUo Agos in KnrojX' 
witli llii-ir woiuli'i’l'nl Ciotliii' ('iitiiciirals- (lio 
cotiiirig ■>{ Islam to Inilia ami Uic Miiglinl 
Kiii|>ir<‘- tlip Koiiaissatu’o of loaniitig ainl arl 
ill Wfsloni Kuro|)c -llic (Ivsi'ovi'i v of Amc'l’ica 
:iii(l tlio M-a-roiitos to fill- i'lasl -tiio lu'giniiiiigs 
of Wcsiont aggression in tke Kast — (lie eoiiiing 
Ilf till' liig ivim’liiiie ami llie ([i'Velo|imeiit of 
l■api(alisIll—(he sjireaii of iiuliisirialisni ami 
I'airojK-aii iloiiiiiiatioii ami im|ienalisiii"' anil 
(he wotiders of seienee in the nioileni worli!. 

(ireat eitijiires have risen ami fallen ami 
(leen forgolleii liv mall for thonsamls ul years, 
litl their ri'iiiaiiis weri‘ dug ii|i again liv 
palieiit e\)iloia-rs from under the sands lhal 
eoi’ered them. And yet many an idea, many 
a faney has survived and proved stronger and 
mure peristent than the ein|)ire. 

"t‘gyji[*s itiielii is tiiialiliil down 

Dnivti a-doivll llir ili'ctis id lliDiigtil ; 

(o'lisr is fallen iiad Trey Inn a, 
tilnrioiis Itniiir li.atli lest Inr ithmii. 

Vi-nier’ [aide is iioiiatit. 

Hill tile drctiins llirir i-hildii n dn ainol 
Jdiiaing, imstiiistanliah vain, 

Sliadiiwy ns ilu‘ siindniis sertiu'd, 

Airv iMitiiiiigs. as fliey di.i'mi-ij, 

'lliesr rriniiiii.’’ 

So sings Mtirv ('oleridge. 

'I lie past liriiigs ns inaiiv gifts ; iiideeil 
ail liial we have today of eiiltnre, eivili/alion, 
seieiiee nr knowledge of siittie aspeels of tlie 
Inilli, is a gift of the distant or reeent past 
to ns. It is right lhal we aeknowiedgi' oiir 
oliligatiini to (he jiast. llnl the past does nol 
exhaust oiir dntv nr oliligalioii. We owe a 
duty to tlie fiitiire also and perhaps lhat 
ohligatirin is even greater than the one we owe 
to th<‘ pa.st. i*’or the past Is past ami done 
with, w<‘ eannot eliange it ; the future is yet 
In I'oim* ami jierhaps we may hr ahle to sliap*' 
it a little, ff tlie past has giv<ni ns some part 
of the truth, the fiiinre also hides iiiany aspei'ts 
of the truth and invites ns to search for it. 
Hilt often the past, is jealous of the future and 
liolds ns ill a terrible grip, and we have to 
struggle witli it to get free to face and advance' 
•towanls the future. . 
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History, it is said, has many lessons to 
teaeh ns ; and there is anollier saying that 
histoi'y never repeats itself. Moth are (rile, 
lor We eaiiiioi learn aiivlhing from it by 
slavishly Irving to copy it, or bv e.xpca'Iing 
if to repeat it.self or r(‘niain stagnant ; but wi; 
eaii learn somi'lhing from it by prying lieiiiml 
it and trying to iliseover the forces tiuil move 
it. Kven so what wi' ge( is seldom a slraight. 
answer. •'Ilislory,” says Karl Marx, “lia.s 
no othi'l' way of answering old ijneslioiis thiiu 
by pulling new ones." 

'I'lie old days wen* days of faith, blind, 
nmpiestinniiig lailli. 'I'be wiindrrfiil temples and 
iiiosipies and ealhedi‘a|s of past eeiifuries eonid 
ni'verhave been built but for the over-powering 
faith of the areliileels and builders and people 
geni'i'ally. 'I'he very stones they reverently put 
one oil tii|i of the oilier, or carved in b(‘:iiltiflll 
designs, tell ns of Ibis failb. 'I lte old temple 
spire, tile Jiiosipli' with ils slender mitiari'lH, 
tile (iitlliie ealliedril- ail of tbem pointing 
iipivai'd willi an amazing inlensity of devotion 
as if, ollei ing a prayer in s^lone or marble to 
the skv above thrill ns even now, tlioiigh we 
mav be lacking in llial failh.of old of whieli 
they are the I'lnhodilmaits. lint the days ol 
lliat faith are gone, ami goni' witli them is 
lhal magic tinieii in stone, 'riioiisands of 
temples and tnosipies and eafhetlr.ils einiliiiue, 
to lii> binll but lliev lack ttli‘ spi it lhat inildc 
ihi'in live during (he .Middh' Ages. 'I'herc 
is little dill'ereiiee between liein and ibe eoill- 

.. olliees wilieh are so rejiresentiitivit 

of onr ;ig<‘. 

(bir age is a <lil 1 ‘eieiit one; it is all age 
ol drsilbisioii of doubt and nneertaiiitv and 
<[tiestioniiig. We can no longer accept many 
of till' aneieiil beliefs and laistoms ; w<‘ htivu 
no more faith in (lii iii, in Asia <>r in Kiirope 
or Aim’i'icii, So we sciireh for new ways, 
new aspects the truth more in harmony 
with onr enviroiimenl, Anr we ijnesfioii each 
othi'f and debate and iplarre and evolve ttiiy 
dnniber 'isms and ihilosojiliies. As in 
the tliivs of Socrates, we live in an age of 
ipiesflonitig, but that cpiestiimitig is not con- 
liiU'd to a city liki' .Vlhi'tis ; it is world-wide. 

Sutnetimes the iiijnsticc, the iinhiippilicss, 
the brutality of tiie world cip]tresses us and 
ihirkens onr minds, and .we see no way out. 
M'illi Miitllu'W ,\rnold, we feel that there is 
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no hopu ill this world find all wo omi di> is to 
bo true to one another. 

“For the world whii-h iwsOTS 
To He Is-fore i 1 h, like u iaiiil of dreams, 

So variotiii, so ls!itiit.ifnl, so new, 

HiiHi roiilly neil.lii’i- joy, nor Iom!, nor I i(till, 

Nor tsTliliide, nor isuwe, nor liel)) f<ir jmin ; 

.Vnd we lire liere, :is on n ilarkliii); |iliiiii 
Swept with 01)11 fused idiirms of striicitle mid llittlil, 
Wlieri! iuiioniiil armies clnsli liy iiiKlit.” 

And yet if we take siiidi ii dismal view, 
we have not leu nit arifjlit the lesson of life 
or of hislory. For history teiielies us of 
growth and progress and of (he jHissibility of 
an infitiitil iidvunee for man. And Ufe is rieh 
and vnrictl, and though it has many swamps 
and inarshes and initddv jilaees, it ha.s also 
the gp’cat sea, tmd the mountains, and snow, 
and glaciers, and wonderful star-lit nights 
(especially iit jail I), and the love of familv 
and friends, anil the eommdeship of workei-s 
in A conuiion eanse, and music, and bool^ and 
the oinpin' of idcjis. So that eaeli one of us 
may well say ; 

“Ion!, IUiiukIi I lived on tairUi, llieeliild of earth, 
Yet was [ twlliei't'ii liy I lie si any sky,” 

It is easy to admire the lieauties (f Iho 
universe and to live in a world of thought and 
imaginiitioii, llnl. to try to escape in this 
way from the iitihapi*iness of othiTs, caring 
little what liappeiis to them, is no sign of 
connige or fellow-feeling. Thought, in oi’der to 
justify itself, must l(‘ad to action. “.Vetion is 
the end of thought,^’ savs our friend Komain 
Bollauil. “All thought whieh does not look 
towanls Jirtion is an aliortion and a treaehi'iT. 
If then we are the servants of thought, we 
must be the .servants of act ion.” 

People avoid action often because they 
are afniid of the eonseijnenees, for action 
means risk and danger. Danger seems terrible 
from a distuneo ; it is not so bad if you liavc 
a close look at it. And often it is a pleasant 
companion, adding to the zest and deliglA 
of life. The ordinary course of life becomes 


dull at limes and we lake too many things for 
granted and have no joy in them. .\nd yet 
liow wo approciiito these coniinon things of 
lifi' when we have lived without, them for .a 
while ! Many people go up high iiiouiit.ains 
and risk life and limb for the joy of the 
elimb and tile e.xhilaration that come.s from 
a difliciilty surmounted, a danger oveix-oiiic ; 
and because of the (Linger that liovers all 
iiiiiuinl them, tlieir jicireptiims get keiuier, 
their jiiy of the life which hangs by a tliroad, 
the mnr<‘ intense. 

.All of us have their elioiee ol' living in 
tile valleys below with their niihealtliy mists 
and fogs bill giving a ineasnro of bodily 
seeiiritv ; or of elirnbing (he high mouiitaiiis, 
with risk uimI dniiger for e.onipanions, to 
breathe the piirv' air above, and take joy in 
tlie distant \ lews, and wele'Uim the rising 
sun. 

1 have given yon inaiiv (juotations and 
e.vtraets fmiii poets and others in this letter, 
r .shall linish up with one more. It is from 
tlie (Jiltiujiid ; it is a jHU'ni, or pi'ayer, by 
Ibibindi’ariat.li Tagore ; 

“Wlicii; llii' iiihiil is ivLllniiil- four anil Ilie IkvkI 
is lii'kl liijili ; 

W’lierr kanwlolp' is five ; 

When' the wnrlil lins nut tseii lirokeii up into 
fviie:iiieiil,s hy iiurrosv (lomestir walls ; 

Where iviinis l■l illle out finiii I he. ili'jitli of triit li ; 

Wliere lii\‘li'ss sirivitij; slrelchis ifs arms towuixls 

^HTfl'elion ; 

Where the elnir slreain of o-ason lias not lost ils 
way iiilo tlie lin'iiry ilesert sand of ilrail 
hut lit ; 

Wlieiv llie iiiinil is hal (orivant by thee info 
ever-wiileiiiiig fhoiiKlit and action • 

Into that heiivi'ii of freedom, ‘ my Father, let tiiy 

couiilrv awake. 

• ^ . 

We have finished, earissiiiia, and this last 
letter ends. Thi; last letter ! Certainly not! 
I shall write you many more. Hut this 
series ends, and so 

'raiuam Slind ! 

Dohra Dun Jail 
August nth, 1 



OUR PROTECTION POLICY 

nv NII.AKANTII.V n.\S 


T KIO liidiiiii Tariir IJimciI is sidiiifr (Ml 
<'n(|iiirmir tn nronimi'inl, if m-i'cssarv, 
nil I'.vtcnsiriji of jn’otiM'fioii to tlio 
Initiaii Stc-ol Imliisln', that is, loaiiilv, 
if not (•iitii’cly, to ilia Tala fiiui ami Stacl 
(‘i>m|>aiiy at .Jaiiislu'il|itii'. Almiil li'ii veal's 
Iiiilia has heeii jiassinjj tlinniirh ;i periinl of 
^iviiij; |trotce(iiiri to iiii|iis(i'i('s, ami foi'ovei' 
three years imhislrial eininlrii’s like I'liijrlaiiil 
have lieen, so to sav, mail after jn'oteetin^ 
their own imhisfries. Depression in trade 
lea<ls 1(1 (>r<tteeli<Mt ami jiroteelimi (>ii(ls in 
liirther th'jiression. riiiis the world’s 
■ ■.emiieree is iiiovinfj in a virions eirele. 
India that has nr> voie(» to lie eidh^d li<‘r own 
linds herself in the midst not onlv of a 
vienais I'ireic Init of a dangerous whirlpool. 
Many a larltl’ hoard lias eonie and ^one. 
Practieally they have taken evtdenee fiMin 
eapitalists interested in iodnstries and other 
similar iiih're.sted parties. 'I'he eoiisiinier and 
the tn.'it-payer wtio hear the Imrdeii of 
proteetinn, are hardly taken into any serious 
iiccniiiit, tliongh itverv thing is formallv done 
in their name. The I'eiisrm is that the mass 
of tlic jK>[nili>tion an* not alive to the ell'eets 
of measures like proleetiini. Nor are thev 
made to feel the ell'eets, as all jiroteelion is 
given l»y tariffs on imported artieles- /.e. hy 
iiidireet taxes. 

A nation gives proteetion to its own 
iiidiistrie.s when any industry eannot eoinpete 
witli tori'ign imported pmdne.ts in jiriee, Init 
is e.xpected to eompete in course of time as a 
ivsijlt of the pmtection. Tliis prntei'tion is 
of two forms—one i,s Bounty, and tlie otlier 
is Duty. 

(1) BonnU) —In a system of Bounty 
OoverQuiciit directly gives money to the 
industry to make up its ilifferenee in price 
with the same kind of imported artieles. For 
instance, say, if the fair seUiog price of 
galvanized sheets made by the Taka Company 
is found to be not less than Rs. 236 per ton 
and the imported article *sells at Rs. 153 per 
ton, then the Government may give a direct 


help of Us. S3 |)i‘r (on hi the 'rata (fompany 
to eiiiilile it to sell its galvanized sheets in 
compel iI loll wit h impurled articles. Tfiis is 
I 'all I’d B'wintv and it is met fniin the- 
fliivcrnment revenues, that is. by the general 
la.v-]>aver of the conn try. 

f2) Diifif -Siiiiilar help can also lie given 
liy taxing the iiiipoi'ted iirtick's. This Uix is 
called Duty. In the above instance the 
O.ivennui'iit instead may levy a duty of 
Us. f<:} per trill on iiiiporled g.ilv.iriizi'd slmets, 
which they are actiially doing today. 'I'ariff 
is a lisl ijf Uii'sc Statutory diflies and wc 
therefore general I v sav protection liv l.'irilfs, 
that is,'duties uii several imported articles. 

In all jiroteclion the ^lalion pays on tlio 
ciilciilaled assurance (hat the industry 
])rolc(:tcd will in course of lime stand on its 
own h’gs, /.r'., face coinpet itiou without 
protect inn. I’i'ol ectioii wilieh doi-s not end 
in gradual progress ami expansion of tlie 
iiiihistiv is useless and is a washi of iiatiotuU 
wealtii, Ifence in a svsleiii of proti'ctioii a 
careful application of the iiioiicy with a 
walehfiil vigilance to eiisiire growth of national 
wealtii and eiMOioiny is es.seiilial. 

Bounty is a ileliriite grant. Its admiiiislra- 
tion may lie a little more dillie.iilt, hill it makefl 
the giver always wah'Ufiil and (he i-eceiver 
earefni. It is based on direet ta.x—which is 
the main stay of progressive ta.\ation. Direct 
hix limy be iiiipaiatjible, Init it i.s alwaya 
directed to (dasscs of [leople who win pay,, 
iititl its jirogressive eharaeter reatlily con¬ 
tributes to an increase of iiationid wealth. 
It affeets neither the coiisinnrr nor tlie poorer 
rjjiss of the ttix-jiayer. But as (rovernincnte 
generally have to deal witli tfie otganized 
opposilion of richer classes in the coiintiy, 
the unintelligent ami iingi'ganizcd mass of 
the population, f.e., the poorer tax-pjiyer and 
the general consumer are more easily made 
to bear the main bunleii of the State, without 
knowing that they bear iL Hence Govern¬ 
ments goucmlly shrink from levying direct 
taxes, and this is very often responsible for 
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prclcrriiiff, biriffs t4) Ixnnitifs Jn tlx* niiUtcr t>l' 
prot4‘cli<)ii. 

Duty iH always ati indijwt taxutioti. Wi* 
an* paying, indirect tiix<*s on ninny <>I mir 
Hrt.U'IcK of use, such ns, elotli, nnitelies, 
kcnwenc, salt, etc, cic. 'I’his indirect tax iiol 
only innkcs jirii'es of inijiortcd niiiclcs liiglier, 
for tlu'sc im|H)rti‘d nrlieics pay tlic tax directly 
to tlie (xovcrnincnt ; but nl] prices ii<l;i[)l 
tlieinselvi’s up to tlic |iri<’c of those imported 
articles :in<l the living bci'onics denrer in 
COnscipiencc. In the idiovc iiistmicc snp|H)sc 
for some reason the fair selling jirice of tin* 
Tatas' (kilvani/cd Slicets coulrl he nsinced, 
blit so long us the ilntv n inniiis unreduced 
Tiitjis will never think of rediu'iiig their prices. 
Tims, this iiuleliiiitc pi'otecfion hv tarilV, givi'n 
by an iniliii'ct nni'onscious pnvincnl bv the 
]K'opU‘, aH'ortls a bad’ si'iise of si'ciirifv to tin* 
industry pnifis'ted, which conscijiieiitly 
bccotncs c:in'h's.s about the niiuiev it n;ccivi“s, 
llenei' a system of indirect taxation is nlwavs 
ivgrcssivc ill its etVcct aial is !)ad for nalionnl 
eixiiuiiny. To a ci'rlaiii c.xti'iil it can oidy 
be ailopted in coyii(i’ii>s wiicrc l)ic standard 
of living is so high tliat a little indirect 
ilU'r(-as<- on aecuiint ol taxation will not jialpaldy 
aH'cct the (‘coiiotnie eoiiditioii of the people. 

Protection bv tiirilV. moriaiver, is fatal 
to national economy wlnre the nortna] 
plxahietion, in tin* eoniitrv, of the 
{airtienlar articles piotceted is a small paii, 
say less tliaii hall, of tlic tiornial eonsnmptioti 
of the .saiiK* artieh* in tin* countrv. Kor 
instance, Tufas' ina.ximnin prod net inn of steel 
U calculated under best, of conditions to be 
six lunidred tlioiisaiid tons. The noniiut 
Indian consiimptiini of sti'ci is twelve liundiTd 
thoiisnud to fifteen hundred fhoiisaiKl tons. 
So with all the iieeessarv profeetinn the 
country never expects hi snp]ily half the 
market ill steel, [hit the eonsiuiier under the 
tariff system is being made (o pay to the 
Government on more than half the uilielts 
eonsinued. .\nother glaidng in stance is, that 
of the gulviinizcil shei'fs to protect wliicli tlie 
conainner pays inor<* than Rs. 83 per ton. 
This pnitection began when Tatas e(ml<l 
supply oidy 12 % of the Indian eonsuinption. 
Insjiite of all this iirtliicial prop thi* present 
supply of the 'J'atas has not gone beyond 
32 % (last year’s account]. 


Thus eoiisidering the general principles 
of protection the present Indian tariff system 
is not pritiifi [tu'h suitable to the [iresent 
industrial and eeonomh' eireiimshitiees prevail¬ 
ing ill India. Well-eonsideri'd bounty sliouhl 
hav(“ been tlie only course followwl ; for 
homity is dehnite both in the amount of money 
spent as well as tlie effeef jirodueetl. In n 
sy.stem of liountv there can he no wash* of 
tax-jiuyei’s' inoncv, and today tin* ordinary 
ta.x-payer and tile eonsmner has no 
exhii pie to spare for (he luxury of 
proteetioii. 

Now let us eiinsider tin* particular 
I'onditioiis prevailing in India in iTlatioii to 
the world’s tradi', and their hearing on our 
jvihev Ilf proO'ction. 

After flu worlil war jirospcs-ts of imhistries 
all over tlic worhl looki'd n)i. Iiidias steel 
and iron \var(■^ were a great help to the British 
nation during the war. I tiiring this period as 
well as in ill** period of lioom that followwl 
Indian Iron and steel hixinght money lieyoiid 
all e\]ieetatii>n. The react ion began in Itl22. 
.\I1 over the eounlrv the ea]»itaUst industrialists 
raised a elainonr for proleetion to our 
industries ; for all other industries nion* or 
h‘ss hail followed tin* same eoiii'se as that of 
steel and iron. 

In this erv lor jiroti'etion some salient 
points iiceii he remeniliered, WorhI’s iiidu.st.rv 
in diffeix'iit i‘iunilries has developed different 
ideals and diil'eiV'iit methods of pnigIVss, 
During the eoiii’se of the war Russia developed 
eoinmnnisin, /. r., Russia wanted to niitionali/.<> 
all industries and ileyulnped methods «d' 
industrial pmgress in which the old world 
capitalist was of no iisi'. The I hiiteil Htates 
of .Inicrh’a dal not give up ciiptinlisni but It 
sought to nntionalizr industry and to base it as 
far as possibh* on liimiaii expectations. It 
developed metliod.s of giving liigher jx-iy for 
better yimtit in which (h<* laliourt-r beeaine 
gratliially <'OMseioiis that he had- a detinite 
share. The baiiier of aristoeiiu’y lM'tw<*en 
eajdtal and labour began giiidnally to bix'ak 
down. Recently •lapaii has attcmptwl a new 
method, and perhaps successfully. This is 
an iiiualgam, so to say, or a synthesis of the 
Russian and the American methods. There* 
are capitalists who' iiiiaucc industries and at 
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siinii* tilin' ali imliistn' is the nrn|><>i'h' nf 
tlu* iiiitiiHi ii-s it woi'i*. Till' jii'ofif ;is wi'il lis 
tilt* liilxtiir is (b<‘ (‘otK'crti nf tli<' Stutc. All 
thoso tliri'i' t'oiiiilncs, {larticiilarlv liiissia, an' 
vast agfii'uitani! omiuti'ics aiul cotiiiitioiis 
jin'Vailiij)' tlu’ri' a|)]»n)iu’!i (licisc in Italia 
i-xtaiftt that in liiilia tlii' ])<'<>))li' liavc [inn-tifally 
nothin}' to lilt wit!) tiie policy of the SlaU’, 

In indiistriiil countries like Kiij'laial wlierc 
tile system is very i>lil the metlaxis arc so to 
say iiiitii|iiatcil. C!i|iiNil anil laibonr slatui 
apart anil an !i}n’--loti>t arislocratic inentalilv 
sIaikIs pnictically like :l stone wall lielween 
tlietu. 'i'lic idea mulerlviii}' tills metliod is 
that Labour must bi‘ llececil so that ctijiital 
may tlimrish ami the sircnj'tli of innncy is 
eonsiib'ml the I'cji) si|■l•llfJl.ll of the Slate. India 
in her iiidnstrial outlook is a erealnre of 
KtiiriuniL For various I'easons, whieli may 
or mnv not bear mention liere, she lias }'ot to 
follow in the footstejis of Kiighind, and even 
ill niattein of detail where fri'edoni eonld, to a 
eerbiiii extent, be exercised she does not think 
or ai't fix'ely. So whatever is done in I'!n}rhind 
or say dumiiiioiis like ('aiiada, iiinst lie followed 
in India. Ill our ])oliey of jimleetion this 
mentalitv, it will be explaliieii, Ims already 
been responsible for a f'ood deal ol inisi'liiel, 
and the interests of llie nation will snller if 
we do not think and net I'li'ely in our indnstrial 
(Miiiey even now. 

Without giviof' allV detailed explaliation 
in this eoniieetion it tn.ay lie meiitioiK'd that 
oil tile Kith Kebi'iiarv, wlieii tlu’ policy of 

jiroteetioti lirst eume up for diseiissioii in (be 
liifgislativi' .Vs.seiublv, Mr. A. limes (now 
Sir Charles Inni's), tlii' then Cointiien'e 
Member, said as follows on belinlf of the 
(hiverninent of India : 

"Our ixiliev at' iiraliitioa laiist iiictTiise llii' 
IcifiJ of |irifi' for tile eiiasiinier [reiienilly aiui 
pnrlii-ularly for llie Iijrrii'iiltiiral aiul niiiiille cliisses. 
There is no jii’Kin',! a«iiy fmia Ihiw fail. Hy 
ilim'riniinalioii nii may niilieali; the rise. Itiil the 
faet. remain*, aiat ii i* so eertniii lliat I do not 
()rO|inse to armin’it, lliiita jailiey of [iroleulioii 
must mean an in<'n,".ise of )iriee« in Iniiia. XoU', 
I am well invare tlmf many eoiinlries fiavn iroiin 
in lailJly for a ixiliey of |ir<iteelim) in spite of this 
i)is<ulvnuta|}r. Bat we are eoiisiiierinjr the ease of 
(ailtu. We lire not eoiiaitiiTiiifr tlln e.asi‘ of eouu- 
Irica with a hiirli stiindard of livitig like the Uiiifed 
States of America and like rfomiiiioii* such iw 
f’luuula and Australia. People of countries like 
that cam no <lonl)t jwy the inevitahlc prire that 
prolertion dcmandB. But in India we have 'a 


eouiilry of ikXI million*, Two third* of that )iii}iii> 
lalioii are ii{'rii'itlliiri*l*. .Most nt (hem aro )xii>r, 
and llie .stuiidant of eoniforl is low. tine ihiii}} 1 
lldiik i* eerlaiii. If llie aurk'iilliiral classes w’ero 
aiile fully to liriiiK their intliieiice lo Insir upon 
this Assi'inlily. I doniil very luileh u'lielhi r Mum 
. tssemlily lodav would .us'eia. mv anu-niltneiit, 
I doahl ’ iiidi'isf whellier I should is- |>iit(in;r that 
ami'tidineiit l/.i.. in favour of diserimnalinc iinv 
lis'lioiil fui'waof. The aurieiill.iiral l■li^**l'* in every 

.. ill till' wiM-lii, I think. I mav say this with 

einilideiiee. stain I to iraiu llie imd low- Mie nloMt 
liy a polii-y ol protei-lniii. But even If we leavn 
tin- ai^rli-iilliiral elaSse* out of consideration, 
is tiiere any one In tills lioinn- who ean view without 
alarm. Iiavtuir reiraivt In I he iviuilitioiis of India, 
Mte jiriisfs'i'l of a salislauliat rise of [irtrts followiiiir 
ii|sMi the develii|iiin'al t>( a isdiev of |iroleetioii 7 
[i 1 * i-asy III say llial India mast Iki )>re)>iired for 
a sai riliei-, [tut surety the exiN-rlellee of tile Imit 
few years has deuiotislrarest even Isi the moat 
imohservant, the i-ll'S-t of hi|;li pries'* not only ii|]on 
tile piihlie tiuain'i's of ludia hut also ipioii the 

|viliiieai, siH-iat and .iioiiiie emnlilious tlirooi'laitit 

llie eoiiiilry." 

'rite geriiTuI etinsniuer of tndilstriul pro- 
dnet.'s —the general tax-payer ns well as the p(H>r 
ugrieiiltiirnlist, is jiraetienlly *0110 and thn 
same^maii in litdiii and aecjirdiiig ri> the above 
sentinienf.s expressed by the Goverimietik ii 
juiliey Ilf proteidion and llpit by tariffs, e^tiiiilot 
be enitdtieive lo the interest of the Indian 
timsses. It may, however, lie tiskeil, wliy the 
(foveriiiii''iil nfler expri'.sstng iJlese sentimeiitH 
eiinsenti'd lo a jioliev of pnitisd.liui. The 
(Invei Tinieiil aiiieiidment on the saiiie oeeasioii, 
f.e., on the Kith Febniiii'y, iiieliided 

the follnwilig elatise : 

th) 'riial ill lliL- afipliealioii of the alwive firin- 
el|]|i- of proieetiriu n-eaivi miisl Ik- hint to the 

liiiain'ial neerj* of th.lunlry aini M the prcaont 

di'tv-ndeuee of tin- tlovei'iiiiient of Jiidia on fmiiort 
and I'Xiiiirl jiiid I'Ai'ise iliitics for a larie' |«irt. m itg 
reveiiiiis.'' 

’I'llns it is elenr that the (biveriinieiit 
ili'Velopeii a vesli-d interest in this jmliey o» 
priiteelioii bv lari If and an examiiintioii of th 
Indian Ihidget year after y«-ar will be«r 01 
how the eiistoiris revi'iiiie row year iift<-r yeur 
on aecoiint of llie protective tariff on industrial 
pi'iiilhels. If the (lovernnnail want money, 
they ntiiy tax tlie people and take the eoiUic- 
ijlletiees, if any. Hut to lialaiiet; tlietr budget 
they sltoiild not take shelter under » policy of 
pri'iteetiini and thus trade ii(Xin tlie |>tttpiotio 
sentiniRnt of the (leojile on the one htutd, luid 
the self-interest of the eapitalint on the other. 

The .signifioanee of Ute ubovi' ek ii.se in Ui 
Government iimendinent has kmii of k 
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MOUf^kt tn be explained away in hoiik! iiitcrct^ited 
•quarters by the assertion that high protective! 
tiirifPs inuy at imee re.dnee' ewnisiiniptioti of 
foreign aiticliw very inarkijdly anti (loviTntnent 
might lose tniieh of its l•t!venllt“ realized fnaii 
customs, which is the tnaiti stay of (jovorn- 
nicnt tin:inc<!S. 'I'liis phiiisihle explanation was 
licitkcr int'aiit niir is lioriii; out by tile [Miliev 
since fedowed by the Ooverniiient. Ordinarilv 
high duties jin- rcsponsilile for lower ci>nsiirii|>- 
tiow and a conse<|ui'[it r<?<lnction of revenue. 
But there is always a iniiiiininu iionnal 
coiisiiMiptioii whicli cannot be. itiiich rediiceil 
ill ordinary limes. 'I.'ho present abnorinar fall 
of revenue, if any, is due t(> <-iiviiiustaiices 
ufleeting (he t|ii:uitity and ]>rie.(' of 'ivorld tradi' 
iiiiil not to jmivly local conditions. 

Again, had that been the intenliou of (he 
GoveriiiiU'iit, i.r., hail the (rovernnieut Ix'cn 
nfiiiid of high [n'ices in tlu! country apprehend¬ 
ing an abiiornial fall in enstonis ivcenim, 
Qoverument inight liavi! taken to a consistent 
[loUe-v of protecting our indnsiries by a 
system of giving boimlics. I’ninnly would 
iiieaii a tliriH't taxation, l-lnt dial ta.xalion, as 
f have said, conld tie well directed to pcojile 
who conld )iay tiixi's like snper-tax on income, 
death tlntv et<'. ll would ntteet ni‘ithcr lh(‘ 
genend ta.x-paycr nor die eoiisiimer of dii' 
industrial jirodiiuts who is oi'dinaiily poor, or, 
(he Ooveiiimeiit miglit eontraet a loan of a 
few eliil'cs for die purpose of jirtiteetiiig oiir 
iiulustries. The tax-pay it would jiay the 
interest of this pnidiu tive loan fur n lew vein's 
)ind then the industry would pay it. A 
furtherance of our imluKtrial wciildi by this 
mentis would iilliinatcly be as miicli paying, if 
not more, as onr riiilwav tiebt. But these are 
menus and methods wliieh do not suit tlie li.xed 
policy of (Kii'ties iiili’rested in ruling over onr 
destinies. 

Tims the present [silicy of protection lias 
a definite plan and a ^sditieid motive behind it. 
The ]K>or limn, the eonsmner, is being bled 
white to fatten onI\’ a fmv industrial niagimtes 
ill the timd. lint neither any industry ns stieii 
is really pinmotc'd nor the nias.s of the nation 
ia beneliteil in tiny other way. Tins’ prima 
facie mny look absurcL Lot us indicate the 
retd I’eason behind tins npimrent absurdity. 
The disssittiatied ninsses of India Ciuniot 
permanently be depended upon. Sooner or 


later tliey will Ijocome idivo to tiieir own 
interests, however much one may try to throw 
dust in their <>yes, .1 foreign (ioveriiiiiunt 
must in tliat ease have to dcjjend on some 
elements of the eonimnnity of the govenied. 
These elements mnst be made to remain under 
obligation to that (lovenuiiont. Zcmindai’s of 
old wcri! ereatwl ami protected at a time with 
this iibjeet in view. lint for many obvious 
reasons they may not be now considered an 
luiispiate safeguard, lienee unotlier like 
element of the eominimity is lo lie sniigUl for, 
aiul this is found in the owners of (iidusiries. 
Various measures, again, aiv lieing ilevisetl 
to identify tlii'ir interests with the interests of 
exteniiil I'lipilal working ill this eoimtrv. The 
reei'iit White I’aper piMjioses .such an idimtity 
of iritmx'sts in trade and imliistries; lint the 
ordinnrv man in the street wonders ns to what 
a pnijiosal liivc this fni* ei[n!d opjiortiinities of 
trade and Iiidiistrv does ai'lually signify. The 
eonsiiim'r nniA be alarmed to oiiagim' the st.ate 
of tilings -the ell’eets of all bis pniteetion- 
nnder tiie (lovi'niment pmposed in llie White 
Pajier, wlieii sladitorv eiimiiiation of eom- 
miT( iiil diserlmiiialiim will have its lull .sway 
in this country. Big competitive Knglisli linns 
will rise np, ainl tiie ]>er|ietii:illy piiileetioii- 
(lainpereil linns tike Talas, lor iiistaliee, will 
eitliiT eoiiiit onf tlnirdavs In supplying cheap 
liasie mati’i'ials to those firms or will lose their 
own existence in tiie midst ol lliosc firms. 
'L'his danger is enoiigli to disjiel the letliaigie 
sense of .see mi tv inuler a system of jiriiteetioii 
by tanll's sn]tporled by an interested (!c>veni- 
meiit and make onr industries fry at once to 
statid on their own legs to fin’c all eompetition 
siieeessfiilly. 

In this I’onneetion thi' misgivings of (ho 
Indian con.siimer in another tike direct ion must 
be seriously tiiken into aeeoniit. The tartll’ 
policy of the Goverinneiit of riidiii is iiitimately 
eomiei’ted ivith the ]ioliey of Tinperial, or more 
eorix'etly, British pi-cferenee. Ifere it may 
be iioli'd that our pi'ofeetion to iiuhisfrv beg.aii 
only in 1!)2I in eoinieetioii with, the steel 
industry, the Tata Iixm ami Steel (?oinp,aiiy 
of .lamslieilpur. Th<’ polii'v was Inaugurated 
mainly in giving bounty to the Tatsiw on 
certain ailicles. The taritt' was rather negli¬ 
gible. The same method wsis repeated in 
1925. The Legislative Assembly wa# made 
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In »:iiiclii>ii t(iis pnlii'v wliicli W!!* In l>i' in 
fnr<T f'>r llircn yrniv. Hni iinr<n'(iiii;il(‘ly lnr 

till' liiilijiii rnii!<]mii'r mill tlm itni-.s iliis imicli- 
|>r;ii“i‘<l IJiuintv Pdlicy Wii-i tiimli' :i lliin cnul 
Ilf till- wcdjri’ I'lif :i |)iiroly jiroti'ctivi- im'itV 
|i<ilii'v fill* till- I'liliiri' mill till’ I 

A-.><*tiihIy WJis sdiifjlit to In* lillli'il in tin' lli'lii I’ 
(Ini i( llllil lii'cll I'linmiiltcil tn n [inlii'V <>l 
|iriili'c(iiiii In .'‘ti'cl iiiililMll’V, nn nintli'i' wlii'lhin' 
it m:is tn III' l)v liimiily nr liv tiii'ill’. It liny 
nnu' III* I'li'iir tint tliis wns :i ilrlilinrnti' I'inn^c, 
II iiii'iiviii'n mlii|)t|i<i m mil’ iimst Miiit:ii)li' I'lir 
Iiii|i<'nu 1 III* |{i*itislL jl|■|•l’l‘l'l■lu■l■. 'I'iin >mni' Sir 
<'Inrli'-' Iiiiii*', wild \V;i>i (linn tlm M null inr I’lir 
(‘nllllllnrnn :illil it lilw :i\ Inil In I r'lirn-niil 
{iiiln ill the lui|inri:il Mi'niiniiiin ('iinrnmiinn 
ni Ifl'Jn in l^iitiilim, wlic i'n III’ >;ii(i : 

“hll'::!' S1||||*| llllil' ll.''ll •Inl Jl-i<lr Ini' dll' 

r■'l1lll]il1nltjllll III' lii'i* r I liltin''; I Jiiiiliiin'. Jirnt L liii[>.' 
lfl:il ivn iiiny tin uliln in niiitrirk mi ''l■l|]|' iii'ii 
r iii'ilnlnliiiM. I III ]i;iilii:n iii:ili'iint nlnm- iir ^|ll■[l1 
[ii^i yi-iir^ :iliii[i.''t rnliii'ly in dii-i i-niinii'v, innri' 
|]]:iji S| iiliiliiiiis ili'rliJir' (lllii'r iJm nln|ijiii'iii 
-nllnllli's :|| 1 ' ill I'iill 1 ['lll|il;llinll. iillil in nun iijii nr 
niiiilliiT dll' (iini'i'iiiui'HI i'-;|iriniln llnii 'njin diiini 
liti'i* rn niilliniis itni'liiii^ iiill lin '|innt nn iin|iin irsI 
~tiiri':i illll'ill^ th HU't lire I/I'irs lin- lln- li'nlll:i\'' 
:iiiil ndinr lll■l'^'lrl|>lllnn^ 'i'lii'nii‘'i. A' in dm pa-r 
-n ill dll' I'ttllll'i'^ ] Intl'n nn 'liilltil dnil till- 'kill 
anil i'iiii'i']>rii'n nf dm llririih iijaiint'ai-inr>']'- nift 
'■'I' til ii dial dm last lint!i nl ilmii' 1 1 mlian-''i 
.. x\itJ 111- s|iniii in llij-i rminiI'lr'' 

Tltr lir.i f j'nr iji'iirx iif tlm iilinvn >1 nlr iiiniil 
wa-i III 1-11(1 ill 1‘1‘JS mid |il'('ri'i(‘imi' In l>i'iti,|i 
Steel was I'llaeleil in tlm Inilinii Leei'-liil i ll'e 
ill Iil37 ainti}; willi tiiritl' ]irntee(i(iii tn Indimi 
Steel iiidtislL'V. 'I'll liiiike tlm alinve Ifiiiital inn 
iiirelliirilile it may Im |■nl■tlm|■ e.\|ilainei| Imre, 
lliat ill till' inline nl’ ileveln|iii|i'ii( in India, llie 
Indian (Jnvernnmnt inndn n |>lmi fiir Iniire 
Uailway (•(instriletinli and tlmy jiin|ifmed In 
linrrnw ill) ernres nl' ni|iee.s a Venr I'nr live 


yiMi*s niiislly in l‘'n^lmid. Mimli nf it \ra.s In 
mil tn |niri'iiase llrilisli Stiml, tlinii<(li diii'inf!; 
lliese live yeal*s all tlie mnni'V (•nillil lint Im 
.'|miit inn* tlu- |mri*lnisi'(l iniitcriiils fully iitili/ed 
Inr new Hail wav cnnstriictinii. 'I'liis live yi’iir 
]>]mi nevc’i'tlieless was tn end ill I i)2S and now 
ways till' Mi|i[ilyint!: mai'kol (n Ifritisli Sli’cl 
wei'i' iieeessal'V. 

lint jilaiisilile m'}(iinmiits aia- not wanting 
ill sn|i|iiirl nf |ivefereiie<’ tn liritisli Industry. 
'I'reasiirv [Irimlms in tlm Indian Li’^rislaliiri’ 
inav still use tlmiii sntnewllal eireetivi’ly in tlm 

I [nii'i’. Mid it inav Im wnli sntJtfestt'd, il 

lirel’eriaiee is really iieressary, tlm Itidiaii 
la\-]iavei* sliniild lie asked tn fake tn ntlmi* 
iiieati', free and s(raij'litI’lirwartl, lie may 
III' aslied^ I'lii' insiarme, tn |iin*eliase detillile 
(|iiaiititie^ l)v i-niiveiit inn. Milt a lireferenee 
Wnrkeil aillniiiallcallv nildei* a .system nl 
prnli i'live larill’ is nnt ((Illy liad (•eniiniiiy, but 
il .'dVeets iiatiniial iiinralllv. ’ 

Mrnteetjve taritl’iiiidei* niir Indian cirenm- 
stmiees slnnili] be, (llet'erni'e, ))y all mi’aiis 
avniiled. M’ It eail III- imivetl •lliat pimfeetinM 
111 miv iiidiisirv is still a real ll('l•('ssitv, liniintv 
is llie nlilv eniirse In Inllnw, ,.\flei* all tliis, 

II a lariir pnlii'v Is still i*iillteiii|(lated, tir.st. (if 
all I ire fere I lee slioiild be seni|Mil(iiislv eliinliiated 
and si'eniiillv llie nniiiev nlitaliied by (idvcrii- 
inciil Imvniid I’evemie (llltv, slinuld be ear¬ 
marked and set apart for i’\|>aiisi(m and 
|n’niiintlnii nf liKlilstrv and ntiii-r Works of 
iiatlnimliiiildinjr. 

An Interested 1 inVeriiliient eninliiimd witii 
llie [iiliTcsted capitalists nii^lit nnt tn lead 
till' |ialrlntle mass nf till’ (‘niisiiiniiitr public 
Inin a pnllev llm disastrous etieets nf wliidl llie 
latli'f arc never allnwed eltlii’r to eonipreliend 
fidb nr tn i-nniileract etrectivciv. 
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ktlSSIA today 

Hy NrTV.\ \.\I{AV,\N' li.WKiUKI-; 


I 'l' WJiM !t o’clock iii the liioriiiii}^. lAir (lie 
line :irniii(;i'iiieiit ol’ cr'iitnil stcntii li(-;i(iii(£ 
I h;Mi it nice soiiud nIcc]). [ l■clllellll 1 l'^ :i 
<i:ty ill I liiinliiirj;, wliere I sfiiveil in i> (lotel 
widioiit <‘etiti':it lieiitiii;r : :iltlioii;;ii (lie wlinie 
ImmIv was in fur c|iiilt tlic Ifeiul willi tlie liraiii 
itisklc H<'«>Miecl III 1)1' fro/cii, ciilloiis the m IiiiIc 
iDcmt Kcctiicil to he n cold stnrafje and iiivseH' 
a cold j)ice( of meat. Iii l'ln<jliind toi) in nneit 
of (lie hoh'Is and |)eiis[otiK one has to have 
(lie same e.vpiTieiiee, as tlii' Krifrlish [)eo|)le arc 
too coiisi'rvative to cltaiif'e tiii'ir jrns tire and 
tlieir small linildinjrs do not jiislily a eentral 
licatiiiK arraiijreinc'iit, lint in lids hotel (he 
lieatint' arniti^etiietil was sjileitdid -there was 
liot and <'oId water rilnniii^ ill dll'halh-iDiiiii. 
Tile-hreakfast was not a |ndatalile ime ; 
only I could take the ‘( hni' ('real and a 

|)i<'ce of brown bread. 

“tiood nioriiinj', liiid a nii'c sh.‘c[j Said 

die smiling ftiei' of tiiy {;iiide hi die dining 

nioin. 

“.Vreii’t you ready '! Oh. what a hizv 
fellow vou aiY‘,” added she. 

Taking my last sip 1 said, “Ves I am 

1‘eiidy —I was just wailinj; for you.” 

“('ome on ; w<‘ slnmld not Iom‘. iiiv time 
toiky.” 

“Kxi'iise in<‘, I am briiifriiifi; mv overeoat 
from my room, a ndiurtc pleasi'," bcfjfreil i. 
The lift bnmjrht me up ; on the way to iiiy 
(XHini in the corridor I met some ehildreii. 
'riiey were .so nice nnd ehariiiint^ that I eoiild 
not help stopping a inonienl near them, (hie 
of them—a aj'ed about seven, asked in 

clear Kii^lish, “Do vou speak Kiifrlisli I 
was (rlad indeed to have a elianec' to talk with 
these jiretty babies. I asked, ‘'.\re yon 
llussinii ? Ilow do you speak such ■■ood 
Kngli.sb.” The jjirl replied, “No, I am 
.Vnieriean. Jly father is an Knpfineer lm-e." 

“J low long liave yon been liere 
“.\bout ten months, but you know we an' 
not going to stay here longi'r. 'Die Russi.aiis 
art' V('ry bad people.” 

1 tvas eager to know ^yliy tliLs little baby 


was so aitgrv with (In' Itilsshilis, She added 

*‘.My I'athi'i' liiid two years’ ... here, bn 

they are treating ns very badly. You kiio« 
tllev an s,, miilghiv that so long they lieeil 
oni’sei'\ iee they will Worship us, but when tliio 

... imderstand die job (hey try to 

kiek II' "n( but aslliev miele eoutiin't with le- 
tllev etiir not do it straight, that is why die\ 
are trcaling ils so hadlv. ’ It >vas evhhml 

that tie other two girls enidd not iinih'i'stand 
oiir tall.. I asked tlii’in, ''(’an t speak I’.nglish 
d'liev i.riielieii and said sinnething whieh I 
enidi! not nnder.'laiid, I he Ameriean girl 
said, “Tio‘v eaii’t speak Mnglish, they are 
Russian Ihil I eali speak Russian, (lerniali 
and hfciich too,” ’I’o test hiu’ I asked in 
(lei'inan “Ilow did yon learn so many 
Inllgilag' ' ? She began to talk like a niaehiiie, 
“Oil, I had heeii in (b'l'inaliv for t wo y.-ars and 
in I'riniL’i' a year. My father used to work 
there.” I ealni' to mv .senses ; ( had 

lieen delaining die guide nniieeessarily. 'I'hey 
all bent thi'ii' knees a little and nodded. The 
.\im'riean girl einpiired, '’Will you plea.se eome 
to oiir niiisie this evening?” I promised to 
eome il I could come liaek by that linu', 

’rile guide ad. ised that it would bi' I'oiive- 
oient to see intiiid the eity with a ta.vi a.s 
inori' things could lie si'cii in a day. ( 
agi'eed to the iiroposal. So we iiad to go to 
the iiitoiirist. Olliee to make arraiigi'inents for 
the la.\i. 'I’he olliee _\vas licit very far and 
(he temperature was’'not so terrilile : so we 
walked. 

Not a single .shop witli die line contiiieiilal 
art of dis])hiy came to mv notice. .Motor 
buses were veiv rare but the Russians hope' 
to have plenty of tlicin very soon, when their 
own motor factories will begin' to jtrodiiee 
them. Now as Russia has nu.''ercdi{ in the 
world market she has to buy every thing l)y 
guld, bv selling their food or timber. TJiere 
are a few liaekuc'y carriages, iim.stly for carry¬ 
ing loads, some with pnenmatie lyres. Tlie.se 
lut' still |iriv:ite pniperty. Now Russia has 
allowed private trade provided no one is 
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I'VpInilrd tty tllilt. ’ri)CJ'<' Itl'c laws wIlU'll 
c'tii]>li>yiin‘iit of miy pcrsim l)y any 
icxliviililal (I'aitcr ('X<‘f|)t on HPtiio S])c'rt;il 
.■■iiiiliTion. Kvi-Ji till' I'lirnii'iN ;ir<' tiof nllowril 
III liit'o lal)otir t'xi'i'pl ill iNiii'ss or inulrr miiiii' 
'Ill'll ■■oiiitilionx. Tin* rrvoliitioniirii'ii iiiivi- 
ilialiSIfil (lii'ir linv.i ri'jrniiiiiiij jiiiviili' iiiilcr- 
jiri-io lint not liii’ aim. N*on' all sorts of |irivali' 
iiMilc oaii l>c carrin! on in Knssia liy law. 
Iliil for t]i(i lii'iivv taxi'.s, .sii[U'rlii.'ii'.s anil ajiatliy 
if llio Sra)<', it i.s jiranticnllv iinpossililo to 
l arry on any linsiiins.s on a lar^o si-alc. 'I’lic 
luiUrr iiiay jinuini’i' liis {joocis and sell ihi'iii in 
liii- o]><'ii iiiarkcl- -till' weaver, I'arjn ntiT, lilaek- 
--iiiilli or siieli oilier inilividiial traders eaii 
larrv on (heir frinli’ individiiallv and sell 
tlieir ^ooils jinhliely, ]iro\iiled tlii'v do not 
lure aiiv lahoiirer.s, tliat is, exjiloil otliers’ lahonr, 
hill all private traders are defraiiehised, 
taxed and that heavily and iintieed with n 
sii'pieioMs lools. 'I'o forfeit one's property is the 
iiiiisl eominon ])nnishineiit in ifiissiaii Coiirl 
ill ease of a private trader. A private 
Mailer's son will llavi’ the last eliaina' in sehool, 
lio'pilal, <‘!iil> and army. Ins ehihlreii will liave 
III pav ntnro for tlieir edneatiini, food, I'hilhino 
and lodyiiiij^. I'Voiii everv side (he State is 
eajjer to tali!' as lilllell as possihle fjuin a 
private trader, it i.s their main ohjeet to 

the death lilow to itidtvidiial ti’adiii^, 
as that is their frrenfest enemy. There is no 
privati' shopkeeper in Isaiiti^rad, no jirivate 
i.ivi, house, no iimnoyahle pei'sonni projierlv : 
exery tlliilfr is riwtU'd l>y (he stale. If any 
I'lie iaeiirs die wrath of (lie Slate he is sure to 
starve, ns ihofe is nniK' to emplov him ; if 
la’ ha.s money it will l>e .soon e.vaiisted ljy 

the heavy prices of ^ooils wliieh a non-la I lonrer 
nmst. pay. If .anyone dne.-j the work of a 
'iiiddleman., i.i., buys floods from yilhif'es at 

■ heaper rates and sells in towns at hifeher rites 
Oieii'hv liayiii^ some pI’olK for himsell, he is 
iiri>>ecute<l and seiiteiieed heavily. 

On the way I saw a hoy liepjgiiij;' im 
'he foi)t-])ath. i jokingly iiskcd the guide, 

’'\'ell, is it a fact, that you have no tmempfoy- 
■leiit and no beggar 

"Ves it is so—have voii any dimht alionf 

Pointing to the hoy I said, “lie speaks 
■gainst yinir .statement.” 

“All, tiiose mi! UHUght.y. boys. They are 


often taken to nurseries by the police--lui( 
they are Imbitnal beggars, they tly aweiy fi'oin 
tite niii’sery mid begin to beg. They are lazy 
hv bliiiiil, they prefer begging to xvork. 
Milt furtimatelv they are very few,” said she. 
I askeii, "Siirelv these poor bov.s are not 
treated Well theii', I [ad th<w got better and 
loving (realmeol, wliv wmild they h>ave the 
nni'serv and heg in thiseohi ?” 

"Von see, liv blood llicw ari“ so idle that 
they don’t, like tlie liisidpline and work of the 
mir.series. Von iinderstaial '!" 



A PiiS.iii'e ill lli riiiilag.'. I^eiiiiigniii 


“Ves, lint wliv are vimr people so poor in 
gi'imral. Kveryone is insnflieiently i-lotlied 
and piphahly not widl fed. What liave yon 
gaiifed liy the revoluiion, liy so miieh blood¬ 
shed asked I. 

Slw replied, “True if is tliat w<* liave not 
got enongli clothing to clothe the whole 
fKipnlation ami not l•ven eiioiigh food for the 
whole nation but, iu pre-revoiiitionarv days alt 
the people of the mitioti eoiikl not get food 
even daily, while .some of the ujuier elassc-s 
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iw«td to oat ill gold dlishos and thitJW tlicm 
away—now thougli we don’t gtd good <inality 
of food, all of ua g<;t xiiffieient food to satisfy 
hniiger, and in our .Second l<'ive Yeai’ Plan wr' 
will hnvi* ttiore light itidiistricK, ?>., food and 
clotJi ; one standard of living will l>e raised,” 
\V<! <'ame heforc the Intoiirist office, 
pushed the revolving glass door and went 
inside. It was "Pramila Kingdom,” wlieii- 
tlierc are only women. Not ii single male 
clerk eanie to niy notice, all \v»'re ludi('s. I 
asked my guide, "Well, have you driven out the 
other sex fn^m office works ?” 


Iiaiidh'. At the stoppage it stojM for a wliil. 
never eares whether the passengers eoiil 
g<'t in oi' get out. ttne has to force his wa 
into ihe ti'anis hut first of all he should luak 
a lilfje place for his one fmit to hang on th 
rootlMianl" then gr.iduaily by outside pus 
ami through his dfort he can make a rh)! 
on tile pliitfonn. 'I'here ar<> only two line 
of hei idles inside, each is liroatl enough t. 
iXToniiniidate one person only. Trams ar 
iiieiLiit for standing. The window glasses an 
all smeared with haisl snow with a sinal 
ej re I liar gaji ea ts<'d hy the fingers o 



The lirsi residenei* of die Cental Cinitmilliv of ibe Ceininiinisi I’mi v 
• Is'iiiiiitraii. Fiom the arrowoaarknl liiileeiiy I.eiiiii ileliveii.il liis 
jirst Uvtare after his reliini from fonfs'ii liitiil. 


8he replictl, “Yea, they have to do li<‘a\’i<‘r 
works. “ Factories have ' absorbed all male 
labour, so we liavo to <io nil these light 
works.” 

“8o you an; the bouigoiousie laiw and males 
arc the proletariat,” smiled I. 

“But we never fear boa vie r works. ’I'lierc 
art! female traetor and locomotivtir .(Irivci's, 
soldiers and even envoys. Owing to “our 
physical difficulty wo may not do sonie works 
but we never fear any work,” protested she. 

This is true. Even the tram drivers and 
conductors were females. But wluit a horror 
is a Russian tram ; they are always packed to 
the inch—abiiutfive to seven passengers always 
hang on the footboard bolding the iron 


passciigm's eager to sc. 
their destinatioti. It i: 
impossible to brad dowi 
to take anything fiOii 
flic fiiior. I rcimmibci 
till incident. .A passctigci 
lird'orc h.'aviug the cai 
cried, “1 have lost out 
shoe- -it has just slipped 
oti' my foot.” Kverj- one 
bent his head down¬ 
wards hut none dared 
or eonhl seai’ch itbecaiisi 
(“veiy one is jamiaiHl and 
the poor |iassL>iigcr had 
to gel down with one 
slioc oil. Otic tiling 
.surprised me. 'rhe people 
wci-c SI). jKfor, but fioiic 
nils eager to deceive 
the eondiiotor by imt 
[laying the fare ; instead, 
the |insseiigers! were 
passing tiieir money to-yic eondiietor through 
fellow jiasseiigt.rs fiviji one conuT to tlic other 
eiiriit'r. It seemed cveryopc tiimight it their 
duty to [Kiy the faiv, as they knew the tram cars 
well' their own pro (forty, I'lic so-eidled moralist 
eoiiiitries slioiitd learn the honesty of the 
Russian jioor. If anybody wanted to get 
down at a certain sto}){)age Ifi-., .should tiy to 
make bis way out Iwfore two ..or three stops 
from the destination. In winter such rush is 
to some extent relieving, but Gml knows what 
it is in the sumiiior. 

We got down near a "Creche” as she told 
me, the “workers' children Homo.” We put 
oft' our overcoat and over-ahoia in the cloak 
room and went .upstitirs. My guide asked 




('lilMic'ii liMskiiii: ill llii- sun III! ilir rutil’n "( 'i'll-] in" I | 


tlic pt'nnissuiii III' till' iu-cluii'^i', wlm >viis 
ii l:i(Iv, Id si'i' till' instil III inn. Slir siiiilij)|'lv 
ugitHsI iinil n•l]lll'stl■(l ns in jiiit nit u Imiff 
iiiilkwliitc n|iiiiii IxTdi'i' wn went iiiln tlii' 
t'ln’ltli'cirs nuiiiis. 

Ill this Ild'iif, I'liilili'i'ji I'liiiii tliri'i' iiiniiihs 
to three vein's iih) urc lifoii^hl ii|i. 'riie 
working inothoi'd g<‘t one iiinntli’s leiive liel'inv 
iitul two months’ leave aftei’ ihe deliverv with 
Full jiiiy. Daneers am) otliers who have to 

itii<lergii tiioiv [ihysieal lahour get Fiinr .mils' 

leave. On (In: thin I inonlli atter tieliverv 
they have to go to work. .Vs Hnssia is Irving 
ami has been sneeesFnl lo a gn'itl e.vti'iit to 
abolish the Family, these cliihlren’s Homer, 
became necessary to looir after the young 
three moiitli okl liabies. Unssiaii lulRmrers 
work in shifts, so that machines can work 
tweiity-fonr horn's. Kvery motlier before 
going to the factory leaves her child in 
these Homes where tliey art' carefully looked 
after oud on her way back tlie mother takes 
Iwr child home. Tlmre arc many who say. 
that Roeiua has no home life ; as chikb'cu 
are looked after by the State, mothers have 


lost their iitt'is'tioii toivards their ehildtviita* 
there all' no strict rules, roganltug marruige, 
fathers never can- fdr thiih^^hildnm. But 
siiiidy these alh'gations aiii not true. 'ITic 
('hihlren's Homes have freed the niothefi* freiu 
the resiioiisihility of reiiriiig their children and 
thus enahled them to render their foil service] 
to the Stat<'. Sirniliirly cum men kitcdicn i|it 
fai'loi'ii>s, eonmioii latindn', and cominiuiity 
houses liave freed half the strength of the] 
comitry wliieli whsIikI its encrg)' imeeoiioralcally.' 
I'nrmcrly, ill each family 'woinen had to spend.' 
their eiiei-gy in rearing ehildivn, cooking 
wasliiiig, eleaiiing and otliei' household atTlg^ 
Now tlic small I'amily units have been crushed’ 
in towns and greatci* faiiiilies arc made. Theitd' 
tfaniilies live in enminiinitv houses, have thcirfoisli 
fi'oiu one kit(;heti, their dresses cleaned from ong:* 
laundry, they have one library to read in, one'' 
el lib room to meet Mother’s love can not be. 
washed away by a thousand more such Kussian ' 
revolutions—it is an iiilmra insdnet—it exUte 
even amongst the birds and beasts, so family lifo} 
can not go. But true it is that the fami ly 
in Russia has taken a diiFercnt shape ftom 
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in any other ctmiitiy and this is due to tlu; new 
eoononjic poliey of tlie State, l''or tlie whole 
day the cdiild remaiiiii » .(Hiitlreii'ft 1 loiii.e, 
the mptlier geU luilf ;m hoiiFs Jeiivj! every day 
to feed'lirr eliild mid after tlio day’s work she. 
preswB her Iwhy on her his’iwt, slinwers kisses 
on it^ wraps her in eottoiitlx’d and takes it iiiuik 
honid;Hn sliaro the delif^ht with ^her liuslwuul. 
I have seen tnmiy a yontij^ and old motlier in 
this home to fondle her baby, to' kiss it 
incessantly and pn^ss it on h(;r' breast to 
feel tile sweet dreamy toueb of ‘tb<‘ angel <ii' 
heaven. How eaii family life go when* the 
family is in the hands of siieli beloved inof.liers ? 
In Russia even the e.oikx.'ptinn of inothmhood 
is different fiom that of any otlier eonfineiitnl 
or Aineriean eoniilries. Th<^ Uiissiari girls 
think it detianehery to marry with tlie intention 
of not having any ehildren ; the children are 
national assets and it is their duty hi give 
the nation more (^hildlV!ll, healthy nmt worthy. 
Of course the State lias mad(' abortion degnl, 
teuehing l>lrth-eoiitml tli rough its doctors ; but 
that is only to cheek unwanted children and 
to save the htvilth of tlie m<itli<'j's; of course 
every good thing has its nbn.ses, hut that is not 
to be esmilted. Rcfon^ the nge of majority 
the Russian children are liarred from iloiiig 


any heavy labour and onii claim maintenance 
from the parents. 8o how can fatlier and mother 
have no family ? But in a Ru.ssian ^family 
if you want the Hindu or Catholic re^rd of 
:i sou towards pai-eiits, probably you will be 
di sap pain tell. 'I’lie Russians have no plm*c for 
sentiments, they are rcaiistie to the Imckboiic. 
There are a thousand and one examples wheiv 
a son has denied idl eoimectioii with a ‘Kiilok’ 
or (forinm-ly) rich father to have file right of 
a pmletnriat. 

The Cliildnm's Iloim" was spotlessly eh-an 
and iwerytliing was in order, complete discipline 
reigned there. First, we were taken into a room 
itaving nmnheivd alinii'idis wliere tlie dirty home 
dresses of the eliildren are taken out and 
kept iieeofdiiig to mntdier. Next, fljey an* 
taken to a hall having vows of pot.s to answer 
mil lire's ladl-- -tlieii tliey are bathcti and 
eleaneil, new clean dresses are |mt on and they 
are |)laeed in their iilimbered lieds. 'riiey 
slei'p, play and eat togetiicr at the .same iionr. 
I asked, ‘’How is it that these Iwhies even 
sleep together. Don’t some of them ciy and 
disturb otlnns1'he guide interpreted (be 
attending mirsc’.s answer. “N<i, if fr>>m 
eliiidhood (lu'V art’ taught to <lo eVery thing 
together, tiny do it and will <lo it for life" 
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I Jf tliese days of ({real diseonl it is well for 
those who have faitli in our eutiimon Immanity, 

, roganlless of nation or class, to meet tosrether. 
Those terrible forces nnlenshcil by tlie AVorhl 
War have too long eau.sed the nations to tight, 
iaeh other with the deadly economic weapons 
tariffs, <{Uotua and spoculative currencies. 
Tbis economic warfare has, by throwing ‘men 
out of work on a world-wide scale, caused more 
Impoverishment than the actual physical warfare 
Enm 1914 to lots. Unfortunately, we hare no 
Rimdiinery for declaring an Economic Peace. 
Aa we look at the ooraplexiliea of the tariffs, the 
jlniotas, dte ourrencies, and the Internatjonal deb^ 
m . see postubilities for endless strife. Here in 


the llnited States we have bound the world to 
us by loaning billions ’ and hillion.s of dollars 

anil at the same time liave tlimst the world 

away by our tariff policy. Many European 
mititma have striven deimenitely to keep out 
.American prodnets by tariffs, quotos and currency 
manipulations. In this way, with evriiyone to 

blame or no one to bln me as you please, 

the world has arrivisl at its greatest stage of 
heartsick ness. 

Ill such a time the opportunities are great 
for those in position to hold up before the eyes 
of the world the idea of tlie Unity of the Human 
Heart regardless of Nation, in tlie wotahit> of 
beauty, of culture, of scitiaoe, and of education. 
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iintniil, prejuilipe. fear aii<l greoil have aetcsl ti* 
tlie virus of ii iliiMsttSK to iiiiiko (In' wlioti* 

world sick, but furtuiiHUdy tlie world liko tlic' 
huitiaji body builds up rosistaiico. Tlu' unti-liodips, 
the white blood corpusclos which restore heiilih 
to II siek world iiiive to do witli those thin os 
which traiiscoiid national boundaries. 'I'ltfsc 
liner, broiuler, huiuiiii nspirulioiis whicii an' so 
important an' often intiintriblo to many pi'ople 
unlesii niateriidiKC’d b.v syiidniis, jKo-ts and 
orKiinizatioiia. 

Many symbols have iicca used for iirnadeniiisj 
the Imiimu lainil. One of the most ntn'ient anil 
useful of these lam liceii the ero.ss, syiiihidie of 
iiitinite sympathy with sulfcrinir. A uiodein 
adaptation is the lied Cinss, euinsaved and 
proiuotiid oriKiiially liy Henri Diinanl., a Swiss 
wlio witnessed t.lie h’lrible siilleriiii: of the 
woiiiidoil at tlu! Baltic of Solferiiio, [laly, in ISriil. 
Conveiitions wen' caileil in SwiUerland and tiiially 
ill the late sixties most of the Knropeiin nations 
had sijtiusl the ilftn’emetit, e.stilhlishiu'f the liisl 
<V>ss as the Interiitilinnal symliol for the allevia¬ 
tion of pliy.sical siiHerinsr. Kor many yiairs IIIam 
Birtoii nud other liiiiiianilariana strove to ;sct tin' 
United States to udliere to the (Jolivention of 
(ieiicva hilt it was not until sixteen years iiad 
eliipsiHi and thirly-oiie other nations had si^'iied 
that (Hunt Barton, hy ntiikititr a direet appeal 
to President (blrlield, was able to cut the risl tape 
wliieli hud kept the iilealistii; heart of the [tiiited 
States fnim iminife.stjiiff itself in its true li;sliL 

Tonight we are eoneeriied witli anof.lier 
syinlud straiiKely like tlie Iteci Cross in nniiiy 
ways. The Itisl Cross is eoui'eriied with tlie 
iieullii^ of wounded pliysiciil bodies tile Banner 
of IVace is eoneerned with the liealiuj; of liiirt 
souls, spiritual hodies woiiiiited tiy liiLernatiomil 
disiaH'd, fear, hatred, "i-ced mid iitrliiiess. The 
ero.ss siifTfp'sts tile Trinity, unity in diversity and 
limilly inliiiit,e compassion, however ;;)'eiit tin- 
inisiindcrstandin^. The Banner of I’eai-e with its 
thrta- dots in a eirele tells tlie same story hut 
licri* we arc dealing with the spirit rallier than 
the holly. 

The Roerich Peace Pact of winch the Biiliner 
is the symbol, aims to protect in time of war 
the cultural body of man kind, the Universities, 
the Libraries, tlie Art (ralleries, tlie Cathislrids 
and other treasures of the spirit. If tliey an’ 
retfistered ns institutions of culture iiiul fly tlie 
Banner of Peace, they thereby become recoffnizml 
as neutral territory by the signatory nations. 
Would that the nations of old had flown the 
banner of cultural unity in the midst of national 
diversity and tlint we might have preserved the 
Alexandrian Library to this day. And wiiilo we 
today still retain a considerable amount of our 
pre-war optimistic confidence in endless progress, 
there are many who now shutlder at the thought 
that the barbaric, disinti^rating, hateful forces 
may finally reduce some of our most precious 
treasures to the status of the Alexandrian Library, 
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It is to the manifold genius of Nichotaa 
Ifoericli that we owe this plan. For thirty years^- 
since he first prononneed Ilia concern for the, 
iivsiTvatioii of the worbl’s cultural treasures, he 
iti.s diHlicaUsl Id III self tirelessly to this ideal. And 
tonight, when the end swiiis so close of fulflD 
meni. we may send to Nicholas Roerich our 
iribiiti' as a cnsitor and us an imiefutigafila 
lemler in the cause of world culturiil unity. 

H'iie \Verld War wounded and killinl milliotta 
of physical iKxltes the post-wiir has maimed 
liiiiidrisis of millions of suiritiuil bodies. W« 
have nil si'cu ri'iends mid reliitivos whoso inuiosli 
lieiiig lias lii'i'ii twisted hy the hatreds and 
pnjiidiees of l.licse U'rriliie times. Whole nations,, 
writhing in tlieir pain, have practically gono 
insane. Tlie U-rnir en'iihsl liy tlio worhlwida 
despi'c.ssiim of (lie past lliroi: years has been 
almost eijiail to iliiit of the W^orld War itself. 
Ami till' end is not yet, Tlio nations aro sdU 
sliriliking feimfiilly away from eueli other, nrcctinf: 
iiarrier.s against caeli oilier, using tariff's and 
deprei'iali'd eiirrcncii's to hiirm ciudi other at the 
expi'iisc of till' general good, 

We ill the United States dtiriiift the past four 
moil tils liiive plowisl imiler ten million ai'res of 
eottousaiid slaiiglitereil six million little pigs in tt 
iii's]ierati' attempt to heliave us a creditor nation 
must lieimvi! when it has destroywl the foreign 
markets for its surplus by high tariff's. As w« 
eoiiti')ii}dtite fiirtlier acts of imtionnlistie contrite- 
tion, wo peri'cive an ih finite number of 
I'c-udji IS tinea ts and Wo wonder more and more 
liow fur wc should tiavcl the path of 
niiiiomd .si-lf..siifiicieney. It is urgisl that 

wc should ixsTogii iise that VC- are a jiart of 
tile eoiiimniiity of nations , reducing our 
tiiriils us a crixlitor nation aoail0t'''or later must 
and liy furnishing leadership to bring order out 
of the interiiiitional monetary chaos. 

But hchiad ail rseonoinic foret'S anil'^uli InbMo 
iiiitionul Oaifeivnces niv' tiie simple tliinlpi' whioh,^ 
Imve to do witli tbe attituilo of the' human hcanL; 
The II Ill versa] apjieiil of the Red Cross is baMa' 
on this simple fai'l,. The Banner of Peace oomet^ 
to tlie iiLteiitioii of Americans tmlay at a tinjd’ 
when it si'cms all iiinnkind has lost Mth Ml 
Iiiteriiatloiial Conferences and Disarmament 
Omferences, wlie.ii it seeni.s that the nations vei^ 
never more snspieious of eaeli other. I am am 
one . to tirge an idealistic symbol, such as 
Banner -of I’cjUie ns a substitute for offbct(T(^ 
iietioii in the world of hanl economic facta, Bw 
t do say tliat it is high time for the idealist^ 
who make the reality of tomorrow to rally around' 
an International Flag_ of Cultund Unity. 'Rji* 
is no ‘ narrow proletarian Bolshevism, that I am 
preaching but an appeal to that appreciation of 
licauty, of seieiice, of cdueatibn whflDh rnna. 
across all tiational lamndaries to strengthen oil, 
that we hold dear in our. own partiextlor' 

g overnments and customs. If the Gulturu Flams 
bis Banner of Peace, this symbol of lutemotlpiiMl 
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Unity is lifbsl uji in thi'7>(‘ iliirk liiiyn liy tin- 
«tronKcr nntions, w<> nniy s|)(i-(li)y rcijli/c (lie 
yiMmi of Ixiiiilli wlicii all Ibi' nations will I'onio 
to tlw inmiiitaiij of tli<‘ 1y«nl iinil ['nivorsal I'raci' 
will (Ipwt’tKl. 

Strikingly viimi}:li tlic llatr of ibc I'niloil Sln1i-y 
la very similar in iUs noiifi'pt l» tin: Hiinncr of 
Phm*. Onr Iln<; is a synibol of tin- nnity of tsi 
<liverwo atates, Tho I Inn nor of Pcac'c i<‘|irc‘scnits 
rlivt^raity liy llins* Aots and Fnity liy tlii' oin’lnsin^ 
circle. T tnisl tlial l.lic tlmi' aiay coini' wlvn 
thii aytnbol will lie liold doar by all wlio Iriily love 
their own cnition and in lulditinn upiniH'liile t.lie 
nniqnc conlrilmtion.s of otln-r nations and also 
arn pr(‘pnri<<l to do nw’i'ronca to tliiit roinmon 
Spiritual cnl(T|>risi> of niiinkind wbinti draws totretlier 
iu one fnllowsliip all artists, wientists, iiUic-iitnrs 
(tail the truly ndifriiai.s of wlianwcr faith. These 
men of eonil will have bien si'atU'n’d and dis- 
coumiriHl. la't Iheia lift n|i their hearts imio the 
TjOril of the I’liity of t.hi‘ fuiiilamenlally worth¬ 
while thinjts of the spirit ami it will not lie so 
long iH'fore Inh'i'national Keoiioane and 
Disarmiiment Cotifeivm'es will Is' a svieis ss, 

III the world*of tawiienl nliiiivs many of ihe 
leailiTis whether in Imsines.s or in ]io|i'ties, tend 
b) lay thnir eni|)hasis on letrislatiou and theosis ial 
nincliinery which is hiiilt (heii-from. .\ll this is 
important and I wohM he the hist 1/> ileery the' 
Work which has Insm ilnni’ hy the eaaTjri’in'y 
orfPini*atioHs workinj; out fnan Washington 
tliirint’' the past si< inotiths. Yet as I have 
wutcheil the.<e ellorts ivpre.sentintr literally iimidr<sl> 
of millions of human eonlaets, 1 have o'aeheil 
the conelusion that sm'inl muehinery, no inafter 
how iiitellifrently eonslrneUsl and sytnpathelieally 
administered, eaniiol by itsidf lie enonyh. 1 
believe wholehearbslly in the New Deal hut it 
IH abwolutidy essi'iiljal as every ii'spoasible person 
in tbe nation wivsth’s with the ]indileias 
precipitati’d by the New I hid that all of us 
b^me inihnwl with the eoneept that onr I'd'orts 
axe dins'hsl beyoml benefit to a jiartieidar elass 
or reffion or oven the juitimi itself. To make 
us feel truly at hoine in this niiiverse, all of as 
are belp'sl hy the thna<rht. that oni' ellorts are 
miniaterinK to the loiif; time t,>oocl of iimnkhid. 
Much coneepts are ms'essarily vajj-ne. I'hc'v ha>i' 
ito do with the emotions of the hiiaiau heart mol 
cannot he set ilown in words. Ihit afb'V all is 
said and done, these tinners whiidi have' to do 
Vi^ ^e attitude of mail towai'd the iiniver.se are 
jtho fundamentid mdities, ami the ham I Fern ft of 
man that we see idiout ns is (he shadow. 
i In this eoniieetiou, I like to Ihink of the 
concert of Siwaufler who limis all eivilizutions 


ifoiiic l.hroiiH'h spiiojf. summer, fall and winter, 
in the sprintr time, lie finds the spirits of men 
hiirstiii^' with the iiii|)oi‘taiiei' of their attitude 
towaiil (he universe, .\t first this attitude has 
no very luiiitildi' method of mimifestatioii but 
shortly it pushes forth iii (he region of eadtedrals, 
]ia inti N'T, literati I re anil musie. Then llmdly the 
iiitidli’et eonII-.s (n triinuph over the hi-art, science 
bviiio.s eontrol over nature, am! thei'e lYimes a 
period when l.lie ahumlanei' of material thiiitts 
first ftives man ^ri'iit ]ivide of c“omiiH‘st and 
(iiially deimiii.siiiiio- (he imidei|uaeics of Ihe 
pimdy iiiti'lli'i'iiial ap|iro:ieh. Thiai eomes the 
iinie of e|.|.oi, d.iHirer wlieii men tend to lose faith 
and i|iies(i,iii whether :mytliin}r is nailly woi1.h- 
while al'ler all. This in paiiiidtrase is (.he selieme 
of I'ivili/.alioii as .sel forth hy S()eiiKler, the 
(terman jdiilosoplier, .•md I’elrie. the (rri'iit 
Ftry[iloloo|.s|. rids ontliae of (he rise amt fall 
of the lumum -[lirit is truly siifjjjestive and, in 
my opinion, only viiy ]iai(iiilly true. I'n- 
doiditedly tlie s|||u'emi‘ly iiiiponlunt tldiitf in all 
eivili/atioTi Is die I'ailh whieli animates myriads 
Ilf linnuln hearts srinnllaui'ou.siy hy some divine 
eontaifion of ilie spirit, 

lli>(nrv ii |ie;!i,s itself lint alivay.s in a new 
way. ami I trust ajrainst an ever liliyi'r back* 
eiHiitiil. 'rids wiiiitd H'eiii to be espiiciidly true 
jil tlin piiisi‘in liini'. 'I'lie extraordinarv faitb in 
the Mierislness nf die individual whieh lias served 
the will Id fii Well for so many eeiit.nries is now 
ai)|)aiiinlly nhon! to Ik' inerted into a larRev 
eoneept, a .-trikiny synihol of wlileh is tlie limiiier 
id I'eaei' with its erimsMii cirele eiiclosin}' thns' 
smaller spheivs, .\s this eoneept. moii> anil more 
jiervades the worlil, We ean have ihe individiud 
person and ihe individmil nation eaeli sl.rivii)t!: 
to atlaiii his lovn nni<|ni‘ destiny and Ills own 
tyiie of perfi'i'tiim witli a siniultaneoiis re.s|ieet 
for the sliivini:' of olhi'i's and a ivisifriiitioii that 

all sneli efi'orts ..luiai.sed in (lie lurifer whole. 

I'liis dream ivhieh is esseniially the .saim; as that 
of Mieah and Isaiiili of 11111111 than li.lHKt years 
aeo ivin he fiillilleil in eonsidenihlt: ineastirc 
I In ri lie the ne\l eiaitiiry. ■ , . 

I tmi here |.'inl);ht hi-eaUse I believe that it is 
this liiTiiin wjiieli trivis ii‘ality. (o all onr elliirts 
lJi ereatii material wealih and work out an 
improvi'd six'ial maehiiiery for distrihiitintf that 
wealth. IVe iinist have a imifvinif principle to 
wlitelt all onr hearts 11111 eive supreme alleejaare 
while we work out in the sweat of daily effort the 
inillimis of ilitMraill didails. In this wa)’ we ean 
work with faith itnd joy antiei[ial.in}: the spiritual 
reality nf whieh the lianner of Peaiii is tlie 
syinhol. 




PLAY AS A FACTOR IN SOCIAL EFFICIENCY 

Ry J. M. Kl’MARAPI'A. «. a., I’li. i.. 


S IN(M0 Nature lias niiule the fliild a plav- 
iiig animal, he spends almost all of tlu> 
energy he dcvnlo[)s in motor activity. 
His first interests and achinveamnts 
an* almost entirely pliysical. Tlie child docs 
not play because he is young; he is young in 
cirder that he may play and thereby ]tre])iire 
himself for life’s activities. Play being in 
harmony with his nature, lie (mters into it 
whole-hearteilly, and through uiieonseions exer¬ 
cise aiHjiiires an adcijiiate pliysical basis foi’ 
his life. In the course of his play he develops 
ids reltcxcs, increases liis powers of pliysiciJ 
control, makes his nervous and digestive 
<irgiiis strong, his blood pure and his Iioart and 
lungs sound, fii addition, lie gains preeision 
ill Ids movements, an iieeiinite knowledge of 
his environnieiit and miougli resistance to 
throw olf the disease germs, fii short, throiigli 
|ilav the child ae([uires health, strength, (mdnr- 
aiice, grace .and synimetiw. Rut the effeets of 
play are iiot merely physie.al. ICvcn the mind 
of the child gets through play the e.xereise it 
ri'fpiires for jiroper development In fact, 
play develops it more eftectivcly than does the 
Iradiltotial school work. Similarly, play satis- 
ties also the deepest [iropeusitios of tlie child’s 
moral mature. 

In view of the ftict that play stiinnlattis 
every pha.se of the child's growth, edticatiomsts 
and philosophers litive emphasized from early 
tiiiK's the importance of play iti education. 
"I'klucation” said Plato, “should begin with the 
right direction of children’s sports,” uiid like¬ 
wise Kroebcl, tlio noted edneationist, declared 
that “the plays of childhood arc the germinal 
leaves for all later life.” In spite of such 
trenchant pronouncements from time to time, 
we have gone on taking the cliild out of his 
play and sending him to school regardless of 
Nature’s way of educating him . And what 
haffles understanding is the fact that even now 
we have not become fully aware of how hope¬ 
lessly we have failed to realize not only that 
'here ia aomething more important to the 
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child’s future than the ncipii-silion of inforina- 
lioii hut the vital point tliat the child’s way of 
isliicating himself is tliroiigh his play. 

'['hough the physical ami mental efreota of 
jilay wtu’c the first values lo be discovered, its 
social and moral inlluciices were unobserved 
until sniiic of (heir necessary consequences 
bcciuiic too patent to remain luildcii fnnn the 
view of the sociologist. Tliat some of the 
ivorld's great teachers have long since discerned 
the values of play is true, but tile popular 
mind lues not followed them and tlie discovery 
had to be made anew. ICvmi now the social 
values of play have not yet been given tho 
considcrjjtion they 'deserve. lienee die 
writer’s purpose in this article is to confine 
himself to a brief study of play as a factor in 
social cflicieiicy. Kvcii in the Wiist the place 
of play and its social mcuiiing jn tlie education 
of the child have come to receive recognition 
only recently. Though the llukcof Wellington, 
wlnrii asked to explain his victory at Waterloo, 
is rciwvtcil to have replies 1 that it had been 
won years ago on the playgrounds of TCtoii, yet 
wo have been very slow in n'alizing that tlie 
]ilaygroun(I is tlio place where the child Icamn 
to lead and be led, to live and let live, and 
play the gamn in tlie striirale for existence 
even if the odds are against him. 1'hc child’s 
nsil world is the world of play, and he thinks 
and acts in bu'ins of play. Katiiniily tlierefore 
it is in play and playground companionships 
that he gets nearly all his experiences and 
fonns almost all his habits. In the playground 
ills choices arc innumerable ; he acts as a free 
agemt and creates his own ideals. It is there 
tliat he <locs what lie wants to do and acts 
frefn tiic inner law of his own being. Such 
actual participation in life and its various 
responsibilities afford a training for which no 
other substitute can be found. '* 

The moral and social influences of play 
produce indelible effects on the child tat 
good or ill, os the case may be, and leave 
their traces npon his character. No doubt, 
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imorf^tnized mul spoiitjincoiis play often 

develops the hiilly or the cowai'ci, hut well- 
planned and ■Biiperviscd play initiitnizes those 
defccta and ini])nw»RM upon the child’s mind 
the idcfids tnuj^ht hy im'timd and en-oporatioji. 
Few childnni an' instiiiftivoly generous ; 
the majority of them being selfish need the 
comjMiiiionship of other childi'cn U) round out 
their rougli eonn(i-s. And through the medium 
of the supervised play (diildren soon learn,— 
though they have no elciir idiia to begin with 
of the rights of the individual,—that no 
group of ehildreii eaii usurp all the privihiges, 
Ulat the right to use a play outfit cjmnot be 
monopolized by any one, (hat all tilings should 
be held in eominon atid that every child 
must be given au e.ipial op]H)rtunity. Flay 
thus helps to eliminate from the ehihi’s mind 
the vulgar or sti'eet notii^u that luiglit is light 
and inculcate in hhu the idea that otliei's also 
luxvc lights iiiul they must lie re spin'led. fu 
this manner he gradually learns to rei'ognize 
niutual rights as a priiieiple in eo-oia'rative 
living. Need we point out of what pittfoinid 
significance this devciopment of the notion 
of inutuai rights is for the growth of a healthv 

citizenship V Our' rapidly iiiereaslng ..iniuiia! 

c<mscionsii<'ss, social and political I'.xjiausiou 
and tlic increasing mnnluT of contacts which 
they involve, demand m^w limitations of rights 
and a morh amph' recognition of tlie brumdaries 
of tlie group and the individual. Our short- 
.coming in mimicijial gox'emment and otlier 
public activititw can be nanedied, at least in 
part, by teacliing tlm young lioth the ex Unit 
and limitation of rights. Does not this faet 
alone, namely, that play gives the child the 
much-ueedetl training in the recognition of 
1 tnntual rights, entitle it to be regarded as a 
, most iinjwrtiiiil school for tlie training of 


mtuicns ? 

Allied to tlie dcvelopimmt of tins n'cogiu- 
tion of imitnul rights is the growth of sedf- 
' control, wliich is a natural consetpieiiee of the 
former. Tlie social results wliich follow are 
expressed in such ethical values ns onlcr, 
obedience, Bclf-denial artd discipliwc^- Tlie 
82lf-rcpression or self-control, which develops 
from the influence of play, iimkes obedience 
something more than unwilling siibordinatjon. 
When tlie child gets the idea on the playground 
|;that he should play the game aeeording to its 


rules, he c.arrics these same ideas into Imsiness 
and plays the game there aeeording to the 
rules of the li us in ess world. As children, they 
do not, of course, learn business or financial 
honesty ; the idea of hoiu'sty they form Is of 
personal relationships which oi'.cur almost 
entirely in play. Then again, tlie playground 
is really a voluntary democratic urganizatimi. 
Here the team elects its own captain and 

obeys his oixlers, ft is necessary for the 
members to subordinate themselves and take 
the position assigned to them whether they 
like it or not, and yet their implicit obedience 
to the captain ami the rides of the playficld 
is striking and cheerful. But how different 
is their attitude towanls the rules of the 

school ! The school, they think, is an absolute 
monarchy where the wonl of the teacher is 
law. Not so the plavgronnd; to them the 

jdaygrouiiii is a p<*rfec,t democracy when' the 
rules ara of their own making and hence self- 
iiti]ioscii. lint the rules of the school arc 
imposed npiin them from without. What is 
really worthy of notice here is tlic faet that 
the child wants to obey the rules of the 

playgrouml becuuse tliev ai'o in hni'inoiiv willi 
his nature and bis needs. The boy, who thus 
develops the s])irit of ohedience <m the play¬ 
ground, learns, as he grows up, to re.sjicct 
authority and lo oliev the hnvs of the Htate. 

But that is not all. Play emphasizes also 
the importance of the group as against (he 
worth of (he individual. The .success of the 
team is soon recognized as inoiv important 
than the hrilliaiit ae.hicvenieiifs of a single 
player. Aiul the nce.essary concessions to the 
interests of tlie group demand certain sacrifices 
of the inb.'i'ests of (lie iiuK'i'idual. The idea 
of griniji life, of "social^ oneness,” an ethical 
tpiality of niimistakahle value, is llms 
developed. Ts not this idea of the welfare 
of the group at the a]>par<,'iit, but not real, 
cost of the individual, wliicli play cinpliasizos, 
in direci. harmony with oni' present 
soe.ial nee.d ? The most important training 
given in this direction, \ve may say,, is that of 
loyalty. Piiriiapa the greatest 'iieed in the 
civic life of every eonntrv is that its citizens 
shall acquire u community sense, tliat they sluill 
be able to think in terms laiger than tlio.se of 
their own iiidivlduality, and be willing to work 
unselfishly for the organization, the city or the 
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ooiiutry to wltieli thiiv Ix'loiig. Tlic s])irit of 
loyalty is an I'ssential <jiialiKwitioii of a true 
dtizcii, a Bclfloss iiatriot. A p(‘i'snn who thinks 
only of hitusolf and his own welfare is a ba<l 
.•itivM‘11, but ho who always tiiinks of liimspif as 
a iinanbcr of a larger whole to which his 
loyalty is due, Ls u good citizen. Isiyalty, 
assorts Prof. Royoo, is the most fninlainental 
virtue, more elementary even than love in the 
inor.il code. How tlicn is the child to cnllivate 
this virtue '? Is there any other way by whieli 
the child can more easily get tin; necessary 
(raining in this important feature of citizen¬ 
ship V 

Tho Ciisiest way to mirtiiri' this eoimnniiity 
sense in the child, this feeling of loyalty to a 
ImmIv larger than himself, is to cneoiirsige the 
c.Iiilrl to {Kirtieipate in tciim-ganies. As a 
Iiicmher of the team, he is obliged to do many 
things in its interest,^which in his own 
personal interest he would rather not do, -in 
order that the team might hi; stieci'ssfiil. And 
this sjiirit of loyally is spoken of as good 
citizenship when maiiifcsti'd in liis rehilani to 
the city, and as patriotism when pressi'd into the. 
service of the conntry. It is ma'dless to say 
that thi.s .spirit of stdl'less devotion to an 
inslitiitiofi is most necessary for the sncee.ss of 
any dctnocrafic gxtvernment, Kven the eondiefs 
ot the playground arc of some service in 
building up the child’s charaetta' ; in fact, tlicy 
awaken in flie cliild his tirst notions of social 
justice. Further, the child’s experiences 
of (he orgjiiiization and methods of play 
and the playground help to produce 
in him a sense of th<! value and uses 
of onler which is the niaiiistaj" of social 
stability. So also that type of instant df'cision 
ami execution, whii'h is most valuable in 
s4ieial living, Ls derivable from games and ath¬ 
letics, inasmuch as all good play- involves a 
discipline in instantiuicons judgment and in tlic 
immediate execution of that decision with all 
the power that the child possesses. Whether 
or not men shall be successful in the inanage- 
nieut of public affairs depends almost entirely 
upon their training. Therefore the social 
values, which games teach, will play no mean 
part in preparing them for civic and national 
responsibilities. 

Another of the most valubale results of 
play is the growth of the iilstinct of co-operation. 


Since oo-opcnition is the essence of the 
democratic movement, the capacity to co-opemte 
on the part of tlie citizens needs further 
enlargenieiit. While ability to work ti^Uier 
spells ability to c.xeel, the absence of this 
power means disunion and ultimate cliaos. 
Prac.licc in aceoniplislung a given task in 
co-opcnifion with others impri'sses Itoys and 
girls with the inuneiise viiliio of concerted 
aetioii. Since every cliild is expected _to 
pai'ticipati; in the iw'tivitii^s of the playground, 
the individual begins to learn that he Is 
iicei'ssary for tln' suci'css of all, and also that 
witlioiit liis en-operation neither he nor his 
associates will hi! alihi to enjoy themselves. 
Tims tlirough pnuUici' ami sheer iiceeasity, 
the child increases Ids capacity for co-operation, 
'I'lic citizen will not function wisely niilU ho 
learns the valin- cjf l■ll^lpel■atioll and feel# 
himself a part of flic government, If his 
government is only moderately successful, he 
must feel (he <li.spiiragcmcnl. ; if it fails he 
must share in the disgrace ; if it succeeds, he 
may rejniee in the accoi'nplishmcnt as he 
would if it were cutii'cly liis own. Kvery 
iii'liievcmi'Ut of the ginup will inevitably rellect 
its<‘U' in the attitude of the individual if tlie 
true spirit of co-operation prevails. The success- 
fill adjustment of the iiidividinil characteristics 
to Lliose of the group so as to make the inter¬ 
relation })ossiliic is a prime la.sk of tlic 
playgroond, and nowhere else I'aii it he clTccted 
so satisfactorily. 

Play is social in cliaraeter and naturally 
therefore another of its ])osilive social values 
lies in the ctVeetiveness with which it brings 
together on a coniiiion levid children of 
ilLHewait castes ami sueiiil standards. (Children 
of alt <‘astos and ivligions groups are alike 
ill their neetl for play, and the ideals of the 
playgroiMid are more or less the same for all. 
This coniiuon human need and tills common 
mode of its 'expres.slon furnish a basis on 
which children of all kinds and conditions 
can meet, Hu rely no better opportunities 
than those fumished by play could be desired 
for allay big easlc jirejn dices, mitigating social 
and class aiflTerences, and laying the founda¬ 
tion for the recognition of our common 
humanity. The danger to a wholesome dvle 
life in India lies in the communal conflicts and 
caste prejudices, in the lack of sympathy and 
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understanding and in the |)nr8i8tcnce witltin 
■our gates of irrecoiioilabics and hostile elements. 
But the opportunities afTordtHl by orgaiiiaed 
and supervised H^croiitiuii for a('(romp]iHiiiug 
this task of nnifying the discordant forces are 
■certainly very great. 

Play eiigondcrs under norinal contlltions 
a spirit of friend I Ines.s and good folio wsliip 
which eveatos an ideal atinos|)here for the 
deyelopiiient of social graces. Play makes 
children thoughtful and eonrteon's, and draws 
out the finer cpnilities of the spirit Training 
in friendlin(!.ss and eonipanionableness have 
not been tiionght of a.s part of an edueiition. 
Is there anything we are now giving in the 
school timt inean.s aior<t for either Kiiec(‘ss or 
happiness than the ability to nnike friiniii.s ? 
The very best discijdine the child can liavc^ 
in the art of living Uigethor coine.s not so 
inuch from school life as thrfnigh snei;il play 
of its childhood. All the gn«it social niovc'- 
ments of the present are nothing but. 
sinns of the growing sense of racial solidarity, 
of hnaiaii brotlicrliood. .Anything tint can 
help to train the ehildren in this direction will 
he in line with the spirit of the New .Vge. 
If we wish t«* s(!c moie love anil syiiipiitliy 
in this world, one of oiir lirst. r'lVoitM must lie 
to provule well-organised play for children 
and pmniote the right sort of sociability iit 
them. Does iwt jday, in view of the fact that 
it is really the most effective teacher of that 
kind of comradeship, which make.s for politieni 
unity and racial amity, desone .a mon^ 
prominent place in onr system of edneation ? 

Then again, think of the training play 
(pves the 1)0Y in sportsmanship. It trains him 
to play fair; to try to win and work all the 
haraer when the odds are against him; to 
Wke defeat with a smiling face and come b.ack 
to try his luck again ; to accejit the decisions 
of the umpire and not to try to avenge liimscif 
tor his defeat by harming or insulting his 
opponents; to treat the members of the visiting 
t^m as guests and give them the position of 
advantage. Indeed, no better titonijig- than 
this is needed tor ci\ic conduct and social 
behaviour. No opportunity therefore for 
discipline in social living is more significant 
than that afforded by play, and if the school 
ii to strive toward the ideal of social efficiency. 
It can ill'iffifonl to n^ect the play life of 


boys and gvU. like all else, play is the soil 
from whidi wil as well as good may spring 
up, 1 letice if the possi bill tie's tor good is to 
be fully rcalUe<l, play must be made a subject 
of seriou.s stiuly and ean^fiil direction. 

Only recently has there come about a 
I'ecc^tiiticui of the <>[iportunity made |)OssibIe 
by ploy and tlu' plargnniud tor training in 
social reliitionships nnd for building up in boys 
and girls the best social ideals. We have 
already seen how play tends not only to give 
physical efficiency, a good cari'iagc, a full 
chest, a stable nervou.s system, a good dige.stiun, 
a lieidl.liy sc\ dcvelo|)mcnt, .strong heart and 
lungs and robust health but to develop in a 
ruiliiiiciituiv form the lic.st types of social 
virtues. Such liiii' traits of charactiT as 
loyalty, honesty, truthfidness, social jii.sticc, 
spoi'tsrtiai)stii[), genci'osily, respect for law and 
authority and devotion of ojie’s self to 
the welfare of the group, emerge, ipiitc. 
naturally aiul .spoiitaiK'ously, in the life of 
the {daygroiLhd. (‘oiild any nation afford 
therefore Ui overlook the irnjiortanee of ]>lay 
in civic training ? Is it not regrettable that 
we in India Imve not yet begun to appieeiate 
the gmit iniportimee of jday in building the 
chaKK'tet'of our future eitizeiis'? If ]>hiy is 
so signilieaiit a factor in the education of the 
child, should not the Ktale spend iiioie inoiiey 
on supervis«'tl play aiiel flic jilaygmuiid ? Wlieti 
it lucaiis so luiieh to the child’s mental growth, 
should not play be given at least as much of 
his time as is tlevoted to one of his studies 
If play develoj)S all phases of a child’s life,, 
should not the op|)Oi‘tuni til's afforded by it; 
be used to their limit.; to' bring about Ikts 
complete and hamionibns . development ? If 
our children are to learn team work, intbibo 
the spirit of siMirtsmaiiship, develop the 
ea])acity tor neighbour]iness and fonn the 
habit of siLl)onlinatuig selfish to group interests, 
then they must be enabled to ac<inirc these 
through experience, and it is pluy and the 
]>layground,—not the text-booka,-^.tUBt provide 
the necessary opportunities tor such moral 
and social discipline. Therefore, if we want to 
make toe child a social being, to live at jioaoo 
and liarmony with his fellows and to co-operato 
generally as a good citizen, we cannot afford 
to ignore much longer tob play way of 
trauui^ toe child m social virtues, 



THE PROBLEM OF MINORITIES IN SOVIET RUSSIA 

Rv SASADIIAU SINIIA, ii.sc., Kiox., vu.i>. K<ox. ([xi.id.) 


T |[K (iiflicultipK priMcnl^d by nut ion;)] 
coiiflk't.s oil dll' witlo iiretia of flio 
M'Oi’ld liiivo dii'ir roiintorpiirt. in tin' 
piobk'iuM coinu'cbnl with tho ^■;ll■ious 
iiulioiinl ininoriticH. Like luitionnlisin, ^iiiup 
loynlly, niciul, lingiiisth' nml ciiltiiral, within llu’ 
ii;ition:il boiiiuLirios prove.s rnore virile tlniii is 
<■<11111111 inly Hiipposod. The eiiiotioiiiil drive 
behiml it, imlrsf* nflimlod full iiuiy prove 

;i coiKifiint soiiive of trrnible, even iiltiiiiiite 
il:iiig«'r, to tin; iKnlv-politie. It eiirinoti be 
suppressed, ft hns never been snppn'ssed. 
It gmws on eonllief. Xiitioiml iiiiih’ nt the 
<‘xpeiise of the niiiiorifies li:w been iitteinjited 
ngiiin iiiul again. It was tried in Ireland ; it 
has been tried in the ease of the .lews in all 
UVstern countries ; it is bi'ing tried in 
tiermaiiV at this very nioinent, but, in the long 
run, wlwi'ovcr the minority group Ls sufficiently 
huge and exists in intimate spatial relation, it 
has siieeeedeil in keeping itself distinet, ready 
to leap into I'esistanee at the slightest piovoea- 
lion. Ft is nationnli-siii in ininiatni-e. Like 
nationnh'sni, the pioblem of minorities eannut 
he solved by simply ignoring it. 'Hie problem 
needs nioi-e ratiioid solution. 

A novel, and by far the boldest, soinfiou of 
this delicate tpieslion comes fniin Soviet 
Unssiiu The Russian solution naturally fonns 
an integral part of (-’ommnnist jihilosophy, 
which in the last resort envisages a world 
xieiety, but the lessons of this solution are 

siieh as to b(! of universal signifii'anee.* 

Russia, like all vast countries, is a 

conglomerate of raeial, linguistic and religions 
minorities. In 1!I2I>, for in.stance, it was 

estimated that Soviet Russia contained 185 
racial and 147 jingiiUtic groups. f)n the 

other hand, besides Christians of many sects, 

* _ Cy. Dr. Hans Kohn's brilliant hook on 
■■.Viilionallsm in the Soviet Union" tl{outled|[^ 
IftlH). This was written after the audioris visit 
t« Russia in 1931 on behalf of the Frankfurter 
/eUuTtir Dr. Kohn's “A History of Nationalism 
111 the East" (Routlodge, 192^ is probably familiar 
to many leadeis of the Modmt. Hevitw. 


there live ill Russia .Miihiimiimdiuis, .Jews and 
ISiicldhists. Ill the pre-V\'(ir days Ifussinii 
Imperial ism followed the steaiiwoller iiKdliod 
of "Riissiliealion,” reeogiiiiO’d only Russian as 
the ofih'iiil Imigiiage and (ireek ()rlluKlo.xy as 
the State religion, 'riie .lews and other non- 
Hilssians, the Iiiol'oill\i iiiteililly, the foreign- 
born), iiihiibitiiig the Cast, were treati.'d as 
alii'iis. 'I'liey had iio civil rights. Tims, 
ailliougli llie Russians were in a minority, /. e., 
-Wi", of the po)iulatiim, the “official statistics 
mainigeil to ei ml rive ;i Russian majority of 
lil!"/ by I'onnting in ihe rki-|iinioiis and the 
Whit<' Russians.’* 'I’lte (Inverninent piii'siied 
a steady* policy of npotln'osi/,ing tlin Russians 
over all the other elhiiii^ groiijis in the Russian 
Krii]iire. .\s members of the lni})eriii) nice 
Russians I’lijoyed privih'gi's everywlu'fe. Fii 
Asiath' Russia, for instanee,* the imligi'iioiis 
pojiiilations weiv dcjirived of their best lamis 
in onler tiiat the Russian colonists might, 
settle on them.* Kverything isinspired to 
keep tlie.se people ei'oiiomieally and eiiltiirally 
baekwani. Kven in Kiirop<‘:iii Russm this 
|M)liey found its eelai. In the zeal for 
“Riissiiieatioii” the use of Litlmniiiuii, 
Ukiiiinian and White Russian languages was 
forbidden.' It was not until after the Uuhko- 
Japaiiesu war that hooks in these languages 
eould be published. Allliough the claims of 
the iiiitiorities weiv thus ignored, they wen: not 
thereby siijijircased. 

I luleed, in direct I'oiifliet with tills eeiitruliK' 
ing policy, local nationalism had steadily grown 
tlinmglioiit tlic Km pi re. Among the Western 
liorder slates, its origin can be ti:iice<l back 
to, the llltli century, wliile Puii-Tsimnuitn 
among tlie Ariiliaminadnu populations grew 
with the rcsurgcn(;c of ^fullunllluulaniH^l in 
the -Near i'Cust in the present century. 
Nationalism nmoiig the oppressed minorities 
and the revolutionary iiiovemtmt among the 
Russian intelligentsia went on hand in hand, 

• Of, Tolstoy’s parable ‘‘How Much Land 
Does A Man Ncctl 
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one reinforcing tlic oUkt. Tlii» silliatiec wiw 
not always |>laiii-sailiiig, been use the Russian 
reToliitloiiiirios tlienist’lves were often i>!itrio- 
tica11y-niin<le<l. NevPi+hel(>ss, so long us open 
conflict was uv«‘rtisl, it was u soimu’ of 
Bteeiigtli to both. It is w(‘]l known that the 
abortive ivforins of IhOri were won by joint 
effort. 

The us.snni])tion of power by tint Bolsheviks 
ill 1917 inninslintely brought them fuee to face 
with the national fjnestion—the ipiestion of 
minority rights, 'Hie collapse of the Tsarist 
Rinpire let loose two forci^s, which were 
e(]iially important and ei|iially dangerous. 
The growth of "Ban-Kii.sshni chauvinism ” as 
Lenin called it, ainung the re volution ary 
lenders on the one hand, and the giriwtli of 
separatist inovenients among the national 
mi\j^>riiies on the other, bodeiL i^vil for tin; 
future of* the revolntinn. “Faii-Hnssiaii 
chauvinism” thus stood for eentinlizatinn, 
breaking down all barriers of race,*language 
and religion, and the en'atinn of a State to all 
intents and purposes Russian. Behind all 
this ipiibbling witli woi'ds, it was evident that 
the ohi imperial iileal was reasserting itself, 
but only in a diflci'ent giirb this tinw. The 
renewed vlkdity of nationalist sentiments of 
tlic racial minorities showed at tlie same time 
that tJie .situation called for ilelieale liandliag. 
HLavophilisin in any form would set the powilor 
maga/.ine .abla/e. lii'nin’s analysis of the 
problem or iiithiu' jimblems presented by 
these two )K)ints of view, diametrically oppos(?tl 
ami yet not irreconcilable, was ehanmteristii-. 
At the ICightli Congress of the Russian Com- 
mnuist Party (March 19, 1919), Lenin said : 

"It seems to me that the Finnish oxtuiiplo 
and tliat of the Ihplikirs show that in the 
(tueation of nationality it is not possible to 
proceed from the assumption that econoinii? 
unity is necessary at any price. Necessary, 
of course, it is. Bat we must atbiin it tlirough 
propaganda, through agitation, through a 
voluntary union. The Bashkirs distnist u the 
Russians, because the Russians arc at a higher 
level of eiviliontion and have usctl their 
civilixation to roh the Bashkirs. Oon's(»ucntly 
in these remote districts the name Russian 
means "oppressor” to the Bashkirs. We must 
take that into aocount we must combat it.. . 
We have only now learnt to manage better, 
and even that only sonio of us yet Thus 
there arc Commiwists among us who saft 
‘nnifonn scIimIb’, .and accordingly no instruc¬ 


tion to be given exuejit through tliu Russian 
hniguiige. In my view a Comniuni.st who 
thinks in thi.s way is a Pan-Kuasiait 
ehauvinisL . 

Th(' solution followed as a matter of 
course. Tlie Russian Communist Party finiiJy 
laid down the pHnciplc of self-tletenniniition 
for iill peoples and their complete, right to 
secede from the tSoviet I'nion. This was a 
solution at once hold and constructive. At 
one fell swoop it took the wind out of the 
sails of extravagant local }iatriotisni simirliiig 
under Russian oppression, .supposed or ival. 

It is only natural that this policy did not 
meet widi the approval of extremists on cither 
side. 'rh(‘ so-call(‘d ‘T,eft” iiiternatloiialists 
ti))]K)sed it on the ground that it went off «t 
a tangent to the growtii of interiiatioiijd 
solidarity, wliil(‘ iiotliiiig but complete national 
aiitononiy would satisfy nlti'a-natiounlists. 
Ijiniin sf‘t lii.s face against both. To him, as 
indeeil to all true ('()imnnnist.s, iiutiolialisin is 
not an absolute ideal—the Hituniiiim bonitm. 
Lenin iveognized it, Init. only as a relative 
eoneept, as a stage in tin* progress towards an 
intenialional society. He said: “To refuse 
to recognize the I’liing that Is, cannot be 
pennitted: recognition enforces itself.” In 
the second place, tlie recognition of iiiitioiial 
autoiioiiiy would have gone against all his 
teachings. I’lie realization of ii snpi-a-iiationnl 
outlook for Russia, which wotdd bind all its 
units ill harmontons en-opcnitioii, was for him 
vital for denionstrating that inferiiatinnalisiii 
was more than an empty eant 

Obviously, the rccogiiition of formal or 
eoiistitiitional eipialityt "between tlie v.ariinis 

* Cf. “Nationalisid in the Soviet Union,'’ 
op. cit, Appendix 1. 

f The Soviet Union is divided into <12 
autonomous units, i,e.. 9 federal member states, 
l.'i ail tono 111 oils "republics and 18 autonomous 
r<‘gi<)iis. It is a fcticnd constitution with various 
degrees of devolution. Purely local _ aftiiirs, like 
law, public health, welfare organization and 
education are reposed in the autenomous units 
themselves. For economic^ financial and labour 
questions, the Union and member states arc 
held jointly res])oiisible. The conduct of foreign 
policy, defence, tran^o^ etc., lies within the 
competence of the Union nixing through the 
All-union Central Executive Committee electeil 
by the All-union Soviet Congress, the supreme 
organ of the Union. In addition to this territorial 
Bolution, elaborate "precautionB have been taken 
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i-jifial inwl gwups (religious or 

«liu-h‘iiia1 difference's arc not I'ccoguized in 
Sovi<?t Russia) is tlie beginning, ind<‘cd a very 
iiiiiior beginning, towards the effaeeineiit of the 
|t:isi whuiU Iliul eanbittered their mutual 
r.-lalions. Tlic cultural and ecoumnie! ns- 
eaiistniction of the Lbiion luis Ci>nsctjii((iitly 
rivetted tim major uttentiou of the Soviet 
autlioriticw. Witli ii ehsariicss of insiglit, 
ehiiraeteristie of Leiiiii, he had seen that wiiat 
differentiates the civilized from the imcivilize<l 
lii-s in the lust resort iti eeonoinie and, there¬ 
fore. eidtural diffcrmiees. iliimaii nature is 
(he same everywhere. Ojie.e this was firmly 
grasjieil, the whole apjjroaeh to the tniiiorilies, 
or, what is the same, natioiialitie.s, problem was 
siiiiplili<!(]. The juain fash lay in the l<'Velliitg 
i;p of the cultural and eeJ>tlr)mic^ life of the 
(■•Histitileiits of the Soviet Union. With lln‘ 
reiiioval of the e(;onmuic, iiften disguised us 
(la- eidtnral, motive, (iie mitiorilies ]iriil)leiti 
«-ill solve itwelf. 

Uiiltnral work took the form of what in 
S iviet terminologv is called the lii|iiidatioii ol 
ilhtei'iicv and the emani'ipaticm ol women. 
Neitlier of them was easy. Among the Jiiui- 
Uussiaiis, ill iiimiv least's, iluu'o <lid not even 
■ •.\ist a wi'itP'ii literuturL'. It was a tri'iiii-niloiis 
task. Nothing daimletl, the Kaillifn! set to 
\v<irk. *rh<' miracle has h;ippeaed. Nalional 
literatiire-s, both literary ami seieiililie, have 
!;i'owa up throughout the Union. ’iViilv 
national indeed are these, beennse the key to 
(he Soviet linguistie poliev lies, as Dr. Kohti 
puts it, in “siiiiplieity mid popnluri/ation.'' 
At the beginning of Uiill, it is rejiorted, "A 
|■|•adiIlg book for sociology for tiie first gratle 
-eliools” was published in the Mari laiigiiagc, 
a language spoken by one of the Pitmish- 
I'griaii tribes living in the extreme north of 
Ibissin, who betoix' the war liad no written 
literature of their own. Even iu some of the 
tiioix; advanced areas, seiontiti(i studies e.<jul<l 
not, until lately, bo carried on except through 
the niodiinn of Russian. But so grout has 

I' protect ininoritios, like llio Jews, who do not 
live in any particular area. These minorities 
hive their own schools and arc iilloweil to use 
•heir mother-longue for oftieiiil purposes. On die 
"ther hand, when nosalblo -“they .have been 
liOMight together in administrative units in wliich 
•hi-ir language and tlieir national chnracteristioa 
have full play.” 


boon the advimeo that by this year “tliem are 
to be sullii’ieut tcae.licrs and sulUotont lingiinl 
proimratiim to onablo all fiumlties to use the 
laugiinge of the peoples.” The task of 
women’s emnneipation, cspisnally uinsiig the 
Muhammadan tribes of Ueiitr.il .Asia, was 
fraught with explosive material. Any iin- 
iieeessarv haste woiiUl liav<' spelt disaster, 
0<)-ediiention nr frei' social intereourse iimnng 
the latter would have been unthinkable in the 
early days. JSpeeinl schools and special chibs 
had to be started for these eastern women. 
“‘I{<‘d Viirts’ and ‘Red Kibitkas'were institut¬ 
ed in the areas iiihabiUsl by nomads and 
semi-noiimds—transportable t<mts with which 
teacher and doctor niid midwife ami library 
wi'til Irom camp to eainji, held courses of 
instnictioii iu rending and writing, in hygiene 
mill the care of children, and made the women 
ncijiiiiiiitcd with their rights, and tried to 
organize them,” .All niovement.s for frt'edoiii 
have their iimityrs. Many a liei'uic Miihani- 
iiiminn wijmmi |>aid witli Iier life for her faith. 
< Contrary to the usual helicf, women had shown 
themselves more eager for thuir cmaiieipation 
than thi lr menfolk. NcviTtheless, the civiliz¬ 
ing inllneive has iiridc rapiii ^ strides. Hiiiee 
l!(JT the old caiilioii on the part of the 
authorities has bi'eit i’oiiiid uiiiieee.ssary. The 
“unchanging'' East lias begun ta> change. 
Iiidecrl, in areas on n higher level of culture, 
like tlie ( 'riniea, as Dr. Kohii |minis out, “the 
veil lias eomplet.eiy disappeared, Tartar girls 
are in ere a singly attending the state schools 
on the Uorso in Hinifeiiipol they are hardly 
distingnishahle in appearaiK’c and manner front 
Russian girls. . 

Ill the economic sphere a similar policy 
has been piioned. In the pre-War Russia, the 
.sole aim of tlie Russian iniliHtrial ]mlicy was 
Russia’s enrichmrmt. 'I'he iioii-Rnssiaii terri¬ 
tories within the Empire were treated ns 
virtual eoliinies. '^I’he Soviet autlioritics have 
completely reversed the pnjee.ss. A policy of 
decentraliziitioii is being delibiwatidy followed 
witR a view firstly, to bring up the economic 
level of the undeveloped territories to that of 
the more advanced, tiiorehy strengthening the 
economic intcrdejiendenco *f the different parts 
of the country, and secondly, to create a native 
proletariat, who would be the backbone of the 
workers’ state. The result of this policy is 
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already reflected in the proportionately lai^r 
“tempo” of iiulitHtrializniion in the periphcTy 
as compared with tlm I'entre of R^issia. Tiie 
exploitation of one part of the ttouiitry (or of 
one people) for tlie benefit of :iiiQth(;r Iiom 
ceased. The poluiy of tncehanizatioii of agri- 
cultiire issmw from the same motive. The 
old nntitlieKiM betwe<;ti urban and niral labour, 
a notirce of frietion and of backwardness in 
the latter cjise, innst be abolished. 

National self-dcteniiination, cdinontie and 
Ciiltnnil equality among the yarious units of 
the Union, howeverr, do not in themselves or 
even in conjunction eiisun; a supra-national 
outlook. Indeed, nationalism often becomes an 
end in itself, and economic ami cultural niotives 
serve to reinfort'c it 'riie Sovi<it aiitliorithi.s 
themselves arc well aware of this danger.* 
The building up of a coininon culture, 
the Communist culture*, thus becomes tin* 
corner-stone of. Soviet polit;y. In otlu^r 
words, this cultui'c will be national in form 
but common in content “'I'hc ('o^nniunist 
state can gr.int entire lingual imtononiy and 
liberty, but it ■ cannot recognize eullimd 
autonomy and liberty.” It is in this sense 
that Party solidarity a.ssnme.s sneli seminal 
imjrortanec. 'Ilw^ party oi‘g:inization in 
consequence tikes no cognizance of national 
diflenmees. ft is siipra-nationul in character. 
It is believed, and fiom the party iwint of 
view no doubt rightly, that tlie ultimate 
defence against all fissiparons tendencies (as 

. the Indian political jargon has it) must be tbe 
Communist Party which cuts across all i-acial 
and linguistic barriers and iitiitos tbe party 
members in a common purpose. “The 

, eoveminent and party maclunery had to be 

...TOOted,* to use the official temi, in the 

j * Of, Stalin's spuccli (July, lOiJO) in Apiiendix I, 

fi qp. «t. 


indigenous po])ulation, as the Soviet state 
couhi only so be assured of the active 
co-opt'Rition of the broad riuwses ainoiig all 
its people's.” 

Paradoxically enough, the cultural 
backwardness of Russia has not been an 
uiiinitigatcsl evil. The Soviet autliorities have 
a clean slat<i to write upon. For the bidk 
of the ISoviet citizen.s at any rate the cultural 
heritage to which tliey come is the only 
culture they hav<*. Everything is new to 
them. The generation that is growing up 
today, although speaking difterent tongues 
(and even that is not strii^tly correct today)* 
is imbued with the same cultunil outlook. 
Tt is bound to Ixt a source of enormous 
sti'ength to the new Russian society. 

Clearly, any construotivi! solution of the 
minorities problem must begin by recognizing 
the basic facts which constitute the ditt'crencea 
between minority gioiqis, Riicc, language 
and rcligimi arc enough and often let 
loose violent passions. Pan~lslamisin ui 
Ccntr.d .Asia or the .smouldering nationalism 
ill Ukniiiie or AVhitc Russia may yet. disnipt 
the Soviet I'nion. .Vnd yet it may not. The 
mainspring of iliswrd between national 
minorities, as between nations, lies elsewhere. 
I)r. Kohn is probably right in his insistence 
that the .success of the Russian solution of 
the minorities problem will depend on the 
success of ('oniiuuiiisni us a whole. I'Vir, as 
he says, “it cannot be otlicrwise with Oommii- 
11 ism, as an nrdenng of life that takes account 
of all life, and aims at iutcrprctiiig Its meaning 
by a iiniversalLstic and all-cmbraeing cs)ncc|>- 
tion of the liistory and destiny of mankind." 


* Tt is leported tliat..^nC‘u tile removal of the 
Russian language from 'its' privileged position, 
it is developing by _ free consent into a lingua 
franca for the multi-lingual Union. 




A PLANET AND A STAR' 

By XA ( JKN I)R an ATI [ (i U FI'A 


I know you love Nnrgn nnil sho 

^ loves you.’ And then in n^ply to tlio 
unspoken quertion in Orion’s eyes I 
wKi him briefly how I hiul been hii unwilling 
anil iiiiwittinfr witness to tluit evening seene in 
the wood when the first words oF love hiwl been 
i vehnnjred between him unit Nargn. 

‘Have you spoken to Miiruelii ur iiiiy one 
.■Ise iibont It ?’ 

‘No,’ I replieil, ‘I litivii kept your speret. 
\iir"ii is her own mistress iinil exeejit for the 
hict that she is ii liiijh priestess w<* woulil nil 
ueleome yonr union.’ 

Thiit i« thi‘ trouble, f hnve never clrenuieil 
"f lovinjf Nitrffti elitinlestiiiely. hut niy lijis have 
liec-ii s(‘iih><l on iU’coiint of NjirjtJi’s iieculiar 
)u>sitinn. _ Slie wiirneil me btdore iinil slie repeabsl 
the wurnintf this eveninf' that if Knms nnd th<! 

■ slier monks weri^ to know tliiit slie Im.s Itrokeii 
li'T vows null fiilleu in love with one of us 
■or lives woulil not lie wortli nil lioiir’s piirelitise. 
Her power over them woulil vunish in mi Inshuit 
mi'l iilthouKh they will not oiler her iiuy violemte 
ihey will certainly put our wlinie iiiulv Ui ileutli 
Mill wreck the machine.' 

‘What do yon propose tei do ?’ 

The decision rests with NarjEpi. IhiriiiK all 
ihese inonth.s tlmt we luive been away Iter lieiirt 
has been torn with tlie strujrdlc between her 
■s'liRc of duty and licr own inelimitinns. I have 
told her definitely that wbiitever happens I will 
mil e.itpoflc any of you to any (lancer.’ 

Tut, tut, ilanger and we have las'n l)(sl-fellow» 
hir too long for any omi of us to he scared by 
any danger signal. Narga must choose betwiK'n 
veil timl her present position and if she decides 
['* marry you we shall outwit t!ie inoiiks. I 
know that Manichi will he pleased, thougli he is 
under tho injpreflsion that Narga’s heart is 
iiiipregnable. You hiul better take jlaruclii into 
your confidence without delay.’ 

'Not to-niglit. You sec, Ntirga lias not yet 
liiuUiy decidetj what to do, and however strong 
my own feeling I will do nothing to hasten 
or force her decision.' 

‘Quito right. But^ what about the sneak ? 
Ife would like nothing better than to carry a 
lido to Karos.’ 

T should like to wring his neck,’ 

‘But it cannot be done. You will have to 
uvoid meeting Narga every evening, for if ,Iomel 
were to see you together he would at once 
'uspect the truth and then things would begin 
to Itappeii. It would bo safer for you to let mo 
■‘ee Nai^a on your behalf.' ^ 

20-i 


'[ agns', but 1 must meet luir at least ouee,’ 

‘Ix't luu come with you to guard against 
spying and eavesdropping.’ 

Witli Ibis uudcrstaiidiug we sought OUr hods 
for tlie night. 

XL! 

We were invited the next iiinriiing to moot 
Nargit in the mom wlieii' we Itad seen her before. 
NaW went with us, liuk-tJiiiiimet was mounting 
guanl liver tlie airship. ISelweeii him and Nabor 
it liad Is'eii iirniugeil ihiit tile machine should bo 
wiiti'hed day and nighty either one or liotb of 
tbem la'iiig always present where the ‘Miindaiiua’ 
was kept. 

Miiruelii relab’d our adveutiiii's nu^^ exjierienoca 
and siimetiiiies Oiliiu mul myself tubleii a few 
iletoils. Jiuros mid some iilhers ww pre.seiit 
and heliinil Narga sat three nr four young 
Wijiiieii luiviees, all lisleiiiug with eager iiileixist 
to the stiiry we had to tell. 

While s]ieakitig of wliat we had sei-n at 
Sipri Miiriielii prudueeil the itisj,ruiiieiit whicli lioxl 
lieeii ]ireseuled tii liiiu by the seienlists and 
handisl it to Narga. Mlie looked into it and 
exelaiiiieil al’ti'r a iiiiiiuti' that it was wonderful 
as slie eoulil sm oi>jis‘l.s mid |asiple at a 
considerahle di.slajioe iiutside the room. 'The 
instrUMient went the rmind of the whole room 
and ejaenlatiuns of astoiii.slimenl Were heard 
from every one, Wlieii tlie [lenctioscopc, aa w« 
had casually nmiied the iiislnitiient for want of 
ti lie.tter line, eame hack to _ Mamchi I took it 
from him and peering into it saw JoincI, who 
liiid not lieeii asked to join our meeting, hanging 
alamt tile I'n trance to the wing in which we 
wero sitting, 'riie sight of hitn gave me a sudden 
bright idea. IVitli that iii.striiment in my 
jiossession I rvjuld play the spy njion him far 
more successfully than lie could upon Orion 01 
any one else of us and it would not even be 
lU'ce.ssary .for me to follow tiiiii. I at once asked 
Manichi to let me keep the instrument’ 

‘Cei-taiiily,’ said Mamchi and went on with 
the recital of his story. When he described the 
I’lWiipos and iiicntinneil how we had captured 
two of them and afterwanis restored them to 
liberty there worn fixish exclamations of 
astonisliniciit aa very little was known about the 
Pomiios and they were suppowsl to be a inoM 
dangerous and savage frils'. The mowl of the 
hearers changed when Muruohi, with a fine and 
racy humour, deiscribcd our expeticncea in the 
White City and City of the Kings. Narga bunt , 
into unoontrollablo laughter when Mamchi gaT»« 
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ft vivid picturo of the BWftgjfecing CBotaiii of the 
guard and the corpulent Governor or the White 
Cit 7 and she nodded nppnM'intively wlicn told of 
the acute and i>hrewd >vit of Yoke. Tiie accotint 
of the people in the (lity of the Kinjrs not only 
amuficrl hcT hut net her thinking'. 

‘Fancy a city,’ nht; xaid nuisinjjly, ‘peoi)leil 
entitely ny the deMMmdarit'* of kinK^* and quei'ni<. 
And thisw pcHjplc, iiH you «iiy, have a lower 
order of intelli^renw than the oonimoji lawple,' 

‘I would not put it that way. We found them 
clinging to tlie ineniory of the jmet in a IiojicIchm 
way uii<l almost ineaiaihle of hi'lniiiK tlaitnselves. 
And consequently they haci fallen lower and lower 
and lost all self-n^tpect,' 

'Yet you find a man and a woman unions 
them, specially the woman Vanita.' 

'Yes, ill other times she would have mtule a 
great ipiecn. I trust she will play an important 
part ill the new order of thinKs.’ 

‘And you say you have niuseil them out of their 
ftpathy and iniule tlicin work for ihoii' own 
benefit ?’ 

‘It was Orion who woke l.hem up and he 
Spoke to theni with the liii“ of a ]iiciphet.’ 

Nardil east a' swift "laiiee of admiratiun at 
Orion but she would not let her lyes liiipiT 
lonjf on liis face lest they slioiihl liytj'ay the 
deeper emotion in -her hi'iirt. 

Orion said, ‘T jnerely obeyed Mnriiclii’s orders. 
He gives others oreilit because lie is us ninde.st 
ns he is able.' 

Navgii said, 'Y-on are all modest and yon an- 
all woiidcrfuC Now tell me of yoai' visit to 
the Master and to Ralwi.’ 

Maruelii spoke witli deli U'rati on. ‘Something 
we may tell all liut there ins' other things that 
we are not at liberty to s|>eak aliout 'exeept to 
you alone, for you aiti among the initiates.* 

Karos interrupted with some inipatience, ‘Do 
you suggest tliat the Master f-oid you, who wen* 
Utter stranimrs, seci'cts which he wouhl not 
mention to his disciples or to us ?’ 

‘’fhat is precisely what wc mean,’ anawcnsl 
Manichi, ‘anil the MasU'r knows that we sliall 
respect even his unspoken wishes and what he 
was plenseil to let us know in coiiKdence is safe 
with us.' 

‘What was your claim to the Mastor’.s special 
oonddence f t can himlly believe—’ 

‘Peaces Kaws,’ broke iu Nnr^ in a voice of 
authority while her eyes Haslied dangerously, 
•you seem to forget yourself stmngeW. Who 
has invited your nelicf or unbelief f Who has 
constituted you the judge of the Master's illsgre- 
tion as to who are worthy of his cotifidenoc ? I 
fully understand what Marnchi means and he is 

n 'te rl^hk I think you arc jealous, but 'such n 
ing IS unworthy of you.’ 

Karos held his peace. He was crest-fallen, 
but hot quite oonvinoed that he had been rightly 
reproved. 

Maruohi described in glowing language the 


physical appearance of the Master. Nargii 
murmured approvingly. There is no one iik-- 
him.' Manichi spoke of the Master’s kindues- 
and how he gave ii.s lavislily of his wisdom. Hi 
tncDlioncd our visit to liaba without saying » 
word about the secret passage and_ addisl how 
Ihi* Master had sjioken to the pilgrims. He 
iioiicludcd with a few more words. 

Nuigii glim»*d at him cmiv, and then turned 
to Karos, ‘I would now he alone with my 
honoured visitors.’ 

Karos and the other monks left the room 
though we emihl see they were anything but 
pleased at l.heir dismissiJ. 

‘And now tell me everything,’ said Narga with 
fnink wigerness. 

When ^fanichi in<*ntioncd that the Mastcr 
liiiil tiiki‘ii us to Uiiba by the secret jaissagi*, 
which he vividly described, and hiul displaycit 
III iria'UIona [lowers, tinrl how he hial sjKiKcn Ui 
us every day and at night for hours on the 
deepest s|)iritmi! [irahloms Narga was very much 
i 111 pit‘SSI'll and said, ‘You hava been greatly 
fiiviHired and very rigidly, Hal sinee the .Miisli‘r 
kiiew yon were coaling baiik hem had he no 
messagi', MO eoniniands, for me, his unworthy 
pupil f’ 

‘Hi! (Sill Id hardly send any me.ssagi! through- 
us for we an* outsiders and know nothing iiboiif 
your Order, lint he ccrtniiily sjioke about you 
ii.s WC! did.' 

'Whatiivei' be said must la* hcdpfiil to me. 
Tell me whiiL he said.’ 

Miinu'Iii looked slightly einharrassed and 
flashed II ipiestion at me with his cye.s. Tlic 
([iii'.slion was wliiitiiver it would be right to tell 
Narga what the Masp'r hail said about her. And 
thi'n JIai’ui'lii siioke to Narga with sonic hesita¬ 
tion, M am lint sum whether iJic Master wished 
wliiil hi* said in 1 k' repi'iitisl to you.’ 

^V’ith swift intuition Naiga tiinu*d to me. 
‘You, Siiliir, are iny gmn! friend, and I cam trust 
yon to ti'll me all that the Master said. He 
would not mention to you anything that he 
would not ti'll me to my face.’ 

I fi'lt she was right and. I. repeated to her 
wliut llu! Master had saiiU'about her. 

Narga listened with ([ihet- attention and then 
said, 'The Master must be right I must have 
been impatient and I must have foolishly thought 
that I hail no othor trial to pass through. Few. 
of US can judge our own selves rightly. The 
Master rcfuseii to say anything about my future?’’ 

‘Ho refused to try to look into it on the 
ground that the future so far as it is tbo outcome 
of the past cannot be altered, and probably ho 
did not wish to disturb his own mlh'a by attempt¬ 
ing to read your future, which he would 
powerless to turn from its course.* 

. ‘I am very grateful to you, Bahir, for what 
you have told me and although the Master has 
refused to lift the veil of ue future I tMnk I 
understand what he had in mind. Let me now 
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Oiiiik H little, but I liopc, I shuH have nttuT 
•■pportunitirs of spoakiiiff to you.’ 

Wo rose for wo saw Narfpi wmitoii to bo 
:ilinto. As Maruphi and I caino out with Nalior, 
Orion liiiftonsl bohitiil aiul probably sotiu- words 
|ias.soil hr*tw<K*ti Nnnta anil liimsolf which wo diil 
not hoar. Wo hail prom'iksl only a fow sti>])s 
wlion Orion ovortook us, Maruobi was soinowhat 
Mirpris<‘i| anil nskisl Orion, ‘Von hail somotliinfr 
(<i ti'll Narjpi V 

■Vos, you will know what it was about in a 
liMlo whilo.' 

.\fsiritcbi nskcrl no ol.bor i|iiostioii, loil ho 
bi-raiiK! tlioufrhtfiil. Wo oarno mil. 'I'lioro was 
no one alraiit Maniolii iiinl Nabnr wont straijilit 
In the bnililin^ whoo* the airship was kopl. 
Wo follnwcil more loisiiroly. .\s soon as t.lio 
nilior two wore out of oarsbnt. Orlmi .said, ‘1 
have asked _Niu(ta to moot me Ibis [irtonniini 
hofoif sunset in tin- woini. [ have told bov that 
you know all. Sh<‘ was not siirprisod. She 
-■■rtiHsl to o.'cpi’ct that you know smaotbine from 
the way you siaike to her just now. She was 
ratlior pleased tliaii otbovwlso for she lias very 
vroat faith in your friondsbip. She will ini’ot 
11 s both.’ 

‘dooil. As rejpinls friend .fimiol ho will bo 
on the trail whotbor by daylijfbl or in tlio dark 
■Old we shidl not siiecood in sliakiiiK’ him offj hut 
I propose to give him a pretty shaking when I 
'•aieli him with his host' on the suenL’ 

I tub! Orion of my little plan and lapped 
ilie instrument in my pixiket Ue vuhhod lii.s 
hands gleefully and his eyes were full i>f adinira- 
lion. He ehiieklod us he said, ‘Vou would liavo 
lii'on 11 gi\»at man in the days when sulicessful 

If lives were considered the greaU^st men.’ 

We found danimet at work on the iimcdiine 
•'■ml Nabor ioineil him as soon ns he arrived, 
honking at the two at work it occurntd to me 
■hill wc should be always in a .state of pnowrcil- 
ni'ss. In spifc of all my vigilance I eoiilil not 
Impi' to prevent Jomel from doing .some serious 
laiseliief. Karos had been very much annoyed 
at being excludeil from the latter part of our 
i'lU'rview with Nargu and although her imtiiority 
was great who knew what wouhl liappeii if the 
monks once took it into their heaxls that Nargn 
had HO far forgotten hersr'lf as to look upon 
"lie of us with eyes of love f They would 
aiilurally come to the conclusion that she had been 
ii'inptctl and had fallen. Her power would at 
"iii'e vanish awl the. infuriateu monks would 
"niik their ''vengeance on us. Until, however, 
ihc meeting witli Narga in the afternoon I could 
not communicate my fears to Manichi. 1 watched 
Nabor and Ganim^ at work and casually 
mi|iii^ how long it would take to make the 
niachine read; for our final flight 

NabOr briskly replied, ‘We are quite ready, 
I thought it would take ua i^NMne ^ya te over¬ 
haul the machine^ but we have examined it 


thoroughly and liave found it in jHirfect condition. 
We may lixive this moment if you like.’ 

This was reassuring. If we hud not met 
.Tomel at the monash'ry 1 would not have felt 
so anxious. The presetiei* of this man portended 
danger, whether only to oursidves or to Narpi 
also I eon id not say. I could only wait for tlio 
next turn of events. 

Wlien vve retiiruisl to our rooms wc <tid not 
luis't any one. I'erhaps Karos and the otlicr 
monks weri’ engagi'd^ hut even .Tomel was not 
to bo seen, I tbonglu, Mametii Imd ii feeling tliiit 
siimelliiiig was in the air, Imt ho would ask no 
i)iii'stions until ^Yo volnnti'eiieil souio inforinatioii. 
He noted that we laid been left to ourwdvea 
since our mis'ling with Narga, Imt said notliing. 

Ill the nfteriioim Orlpn and I went out. I 
led Iihn first tnwiiois Llie jiliien wtieic the inilehilU) 
was ke[»t. I told bill], '\Ve must not go straight 
to the wond. Wn sliiill go out as if for it walk 
and eiili'r the wixsl from the other end.’ 

We saw .Jomel staniling tiiidcr a tree near 
the eentriil enti'inco of the nmnilslii^ry, but ho 
made no iittemnt to follow us as we turned our 
sUps towiinls tlio otieii Helds. 

■'I’lmt man lias no Interest in us at prescnl,’ 
I said, ‘and ho can mil I’ollnw witlioul heing sifii. 
Ill) waiita to tind out wlietlicr ’them is an^tltiiig 
unusual hetwi'^i any one of us mid an •iiiimtn 
of the nioiiastery,' 

‘Do you think h sus]ieels anything nlmut 
N arga and myself f 

‘How can he ‘f He has wen nothing, hut ho 
definitely sus|HS't.s you, beciuisu you went out 
alone lost evening and I preveiitesl him from 
following you. No, I don’t think be has any 
.suspicions about Narga, for in spite of her great 
beauty, she is believed to be above all htiman 
weaknesses. My own idea is that .Tomel believes 
you went to mei't one of the nil ns or novices 
secretly, for if you Inal gone to meet a man I 
woulil not have stood in that man’s way when 
he tried to follow you. If ho can find out any¬ 
thing them will he a terrilde hubbub anil Jonid 
will have the. time of his life,’ 

Orion rapped out, 'My fingers are itching to 
get round his thmat’ 

‘Tjcave him t<> me,’ t sairl, and we proceeded 
to walk on - till we wem out of sight and tiien 
turned’ round to enter the wocal at a point away 
from the entrance that hvl from the monastery. 
Arriving at the open apace wbero we had first 
lanrlcd on the morning that wc hod reached 
Mars I drew Orion beneath a large tree that 
stood on. one side, took out the instrument from 
my pocket and looked through it in the diractfon 
of tn« monastery. Presently, 1 saw Narga coming 
out and walking in her queenly way towards the 
wood, looking neither to right nor to left^ nor 
once glancing behind her. \ad then I MW 
Jomel lurking in the distance bdiind hw, moving 
from tree to tree seeking cover and looUng behino 
him to see if he waa being followed in hit turn. 
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I hnnitecl the gliins to Orion who fww what 
1 had noon and proiitid his teeth in an^r. I 
■aid, ‘Don’t look like tliat vrlien we me<it Nnrpn. 
Trust me to run Muster Reynard Jomel to earth. 
We shall both inw't Nartoi us if Ijy aocideiit anti 
you must 1 h: enridid to jrrt'xit Kargn respectfully 
like inyat'lf anti not to kindle the love-liglit in 
your cyit.s. D(*n’t let your eyes roye about ill 
search of Jomel and behave as if we are not 
being slnxlowisi by any one.' 

Orion rcaitily^ promised implicit compliant 
with niy inatruetions. Through tiie glass I saw 
Nargn ontstring the \yowl and Jomel, who hail 
urnwii nearer to hei’, flitting from cover to env<*r 
like a shadow. Orion and myself wei'o walking 
slowly, for I wanted that we sliouhl meet Narga 
at a Sia)t whttre tlieiv was plenty of cover so 
that the spy eonhl hide liimsclf anil overhear 
the first pait of our (K}nviT.sation. Having 
Mlecbnl snail a place we Imltwl and a mimieat 
later Nargii appeared, moving towards ns witli 
matcblnsH^ gnira^ her long robe clinging to her 
mieeful figure. As she approached us we bowed 
low to her „with tieep respect and T opened the 
coaversatioii. 

*Tliia is a tleligbtful surprise aatl,, a gn'at 
honour, I/ody Narga,’ 1 saiil. 

Women are nuiek-witted Imt Narga was 
qiih’ker tliaii inosf. We bad nu't by apimintineat 
bill from my words Narga uiidqf^tood tliat we 
should behave as if we had mi't hy aeeiiti'nt. 
Bill* repliitl smilingly, 'I am pleased to meet 
you. I <«me hen* some time of an afh'rnoon.’ 

1 startisl talking of onr visit to the White 
City anil led the way to the o]ieri space where 
no one could foIli>w us unseen and where we 
were out of earshot of any eavesdropper. Tlien 
lowering my voice 1 told Narga that slie had 
been followeil by Jomel who was oven then hiding 
in the shniblH-ry. 

‘How do you know ?’ asfcw! Narga in Barprise, 

I told her of the instnuuent I liail with me 
and Orion addcsl that he also had eism Jomel 
following her. 

‘What do you propose, doing f asked Narga. 

'I shall catch liiin now in your pn'Sence, hut 
we cannot do him any violence, nor can we prevent 
him from carrying any tale he pleases to Karos 
and the others.’ 

Orion said, ‘The matter rests in your hands 
now, Narga. We are accustomed to danger, 
though 1 do not wish my friends to be exposed to 
any risk on my account' , 

Bhe looked at me. ‘Bahir, my friend, what 
am I to do ? You know all, My heart is no 
longer my own. How am I to ehoow betwwn 
the man I love and my place here T 1 am no 
longer fit to be the prieeteas here.' 

‘Narga’, I spoke with decision, ‘ymu must 
come with us. Once Jomel gets at Karos and 
the other monks you will lose all your powm- 
over them. 'They will not only try to kiU us 
but may do you an iniuiy. It ia not^ however, 


on the ground of fear that I uiipeal to you. Be 
guided by the inedination of your heart’ 

‘iSn be it But you must k^ Jonicl’s mouth 
closeil for this one night Tomorrow lot him 
make up any talc he likes, for tomorrow I shall 
go away with you.' 

‘Very well, 'roniglit wo shall fake caro of 
Jomel. We shall put the fear of instant death 
into him if he (fares to .speak so much ns a 
word against you or any one of us. Yon put 
your elutlics and other things logetlier so that we 
may leave early tomorrow morning.’ 

‘I sliall be really,’ said Narga and then she 
and Orion exchiuigiai a long, clinging Inok^ and 
wo strolled slowly back to the shaihsl path in the 
wood, in the vieinitv of which Jomel lay 
crunched and conci’alwl, 

A single gbiiiee through the glass showoil me 
w'liero Joinel wa-s hiding liehind a hush. 1 
sU‘p[ieil up til tile plaeir and caught liim by the 
serufl of till' neck. I lifteil him to his _foi*t and 
whispered fieiuety in his car, Tlaiso a single cry 
and you an- a dead man.’ I sbifteil uiy hand 
from tlio neck to llic Ihroal ami sqiuvscd it till 
he was veil in the fiusi and Ids cyc.s bulged out. 
Then [ ri’laxisi iny hold without withdrawing it 
wliilc witli tile other hainl I grasped liiia lirinly 
hy the arm and draggisl Inm in front of Narga 
and f)rlon. 

Narga liHiked at him (lontoinptuoiisty hut spoke 
no word. Orion’s eyes blazed in liere.c wrath, hut 
he eon trolled hi nisei f mid sjioke in an even voice, 
‘Well, my frieinl, your curiosity is nilher 
unhealthy amt luiiy niiike yiiii ill.’ 

I propidled Joinel in the ilins'tioii from which 
we had enteri'd iihe wood. A turn in the path 
hill Narga and Orion fismi onr eyes, Imt a few 
muiaents lah’r Orion overtook us with long,, 
swift strides, mid a skis! me, ‘What do you 
proiiosci doing witli thi.s viper ?’ 

‘We must lake great cani of him tonight and 
must not trust him out of our aight for a 
moment. Tomorrow we shall eeaso to have any 
interest in him.’ 

‘Karos and the other fyllow'a 'may want to lake- 
him away with them.' -'v 

‘No fear. Jomel is too good a friend to leave 
us.’ 

I i‘xplained to Jomel in a few terse sentences 
that so long as he olicyeil ns he wouU bo quite 
safe. He was going to take his evening meal 
with us and to keep ns company for part of the 
night after which he would bo free. But if he- 
tried to escape or to comnmnicate wl^ the monks 
we would kill him at once. I twist^ his. arm to- 
emphasize my statement 

Jotncl was livid with fear. He was as limp- 
as a bundle of rags in my hands and as passive.. 
He professed he had meant no harm and be 
repeatedly pronuB«l to obey us implicitly. 

When we came near the building in which- 
the airship was kept I let ^ mjr hold of' Jomel’e- 
arm and nnked ny iirm vnth lue as if we woe- 
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vei'y inlJmuk friomls. MiU'H<;hi, Nabar urn I 
(iiinimet wore all there. They stannl Imrl at 
.lomel, but I briefly i'xplai«i‘<l-ererytiiiiijr. Wiu'ii 
I eiiiil tliat Narfra anfl Orion loveil eiich other 
and Niirpi would leave witli us the tiext moriiiufj 
the lUitonishmerit aiirl the exeitenieiit wen> 
unbounded]. 

Maruehi warmly shook hands with Orion. 
*f droamrtl of such a iinion,’ he exeliiiined 
eiithiisiastimlly, ‘ami Sabir tol<l me you loved 
Nart'a, but I was doubtful whethi'v there was 
any pha* for love in her In “art. I’raise be to 
Kiiba that my dn-am bas inat<'rinlit('d ! Not all 
the- ninnks and spies in Mars ean kivp Nai^n 
when she has mnite up Ivt ininil to ^o with ns.’ 

Orion shook ham Is with Nalmr and (tanimet. 
Joniel Wits bewildeifti by the si;rht of all tins 
exuhenuieo of spirits. Imt when Oaiiiinet with his 
eyes ndliiiK horribiy ami bis larj;e and iiii- 
handsoim^ face ilistorteil with reai oi' feiffiied 
passion Imvheil towarils Jiiinel ivitli liis hup- 
hands chiwiii? the air thi' spy let out a sipn-al 
of tcrinr and chine l,o me’, tremblinsr violently. 

T lanofied :iiiil pnshml Oanimet away. 

‘No nianhaiidlinir.’ I saiil, ‘Is’siiles, .fomid liei'e 
is my partiealar frieml.' and I patted the .shiverinir 
s])y n’assurinffly on the !an'k. 

(iaiiiniet inadi'^ a yrimia.. di.sa[ipi>iiilaii'iil 

‘1 wi.sli iTO were hack hi the' Ko<id old tiiiie.s when 
sjiies wen* siiiiiiiiarily lianeisl ami shot, i feel T 
eoiild stretch this ra.siial’s m^i'k with ray barrr 
hamls witliont the sli';lile.st ecnnpimetifm.’ 


.\U( 

Wo hml P) lie very ean'fid alanit tin* man 
Jomel. If lie wen* to sli[i Ihron^h onr hands 
before we wen* ready Pj leave it init'lit lend to 
jfnvve eoinplicatioiis ami peiliiips a irhastly 
tramidy. At the .same time we eoiili! not think 
of hiyint; violent hands upon him, for apart from 
our,own disine.linatioii to ilo so there were Kiirns 
and the others to be reekoned witli anil wo laid 
to do all we r-oiild to avoid a ronflet with tliimi. 
Notliiiifs less than the fear of instant and sudilen 
di'atli would i>is;veiit Joiiiel fnim attemptinst 
treueiiery ami this fi‘ar I ]ait into Iiiin as we 
proeewhal towanls onr rjuarteis. Outwiinllv, we 
mipeansl to la* (jroat frieml.s, for I walked witli 
Jomel arm in arm whih* the rest of us bad taken 
up stnlh’jfic positions wliich effectively prevented 
all elmnees of escape. I wils eiifpigerl in persuad- 
iiit; .Jomel that uvtm if any one uaki'd him to 
loiivo US that evening ho should refuse to do so 
on the ground that he was very happy witli us. 
My persuasion was punctuateil with gentle hints 
as to what would happen if he were so dis¬ 
obliging us to attempt to port company with us. 
I-luok^ at him with inurderoua eyes as I saut, 
‘Make the slightest movement and the next 
moment you will be dead before any one can 
stir a finger to save you. And you must lai^ 
and look quite happy while 90 U are with us. You 


must not look like n frightened rabbit. Laugh 
now and let us see how you do it’ 

.lomel laiighod. It was a liowid cackle while 
bi.s lips and fiux* formed into a hideous ^rin. 

Orion elappisl him on the back so yj^rously 
that he wiiuwl and wilted. ‘Nevw mind _ about 
laugliiiig,’ cried Orion, ‘you wetir the winsome 
smile.' 

Anil Jomel siiiilej. It was nearly as bright 
a.s the laugh. > 

[n our own risuiis wi* imide a careful dis- 
])osition of our I'nrei'ii. We luialc Jomel sit with 
Ids hack U) the wall widte we sal close to him 
in a si’iiii-i’itvle so that wi* niuld easily reach him 
by putting forth our hands. When a man e-ame 
in witli our fisid we Pdd him P) bring Joinel’a 
sliare also and lie did so at iiiuv'. 

We laid just liegiiii to lake our fiHid when 
Karos iuid amitlier monk eaiiie in. Knios lookml 
surprised am] said, ‘.lome], where have you IxH’n 
ail tlie I'Veld Mg t 1 thought you were ejiiidiig to 
lake your meal witli i|s.’ 

.loiiiel liioked at us iinil we lookisl at him. 
Our looks Were not at all mi'iiaciqg Imt they 
were very eloinient. Jomel said, ‘I have lieen 
with your dislinguislieil giicst-s licre, Tliey have 
hivii vei^ kind to me.’ 

Maruehi said. ‘Our friend here has tnivelliHl a 
great deal and we liml his t-imversalioii very 
eiiterPiiidiig. Let liiiii .s]ii'ml lids evening with 
us since we slai"' be leaving' Vei^V soon.’ 

‘Yon heard what the Lady Narga •add,’ 
ivjoiiied KaiD.s. ‘She linlds ciiiilidential coiiver- 
salioii.s with yiiu iiiid siie will detain you liere.’ 

‘We liave been aWiiy from our own svorld for 
iiiiitii a long' time and we liope P> have lauly 
Niirgii's periidssion to depai'L If it has pleased 
her to cull verse with us III coiilideiice on high 
siilijiiels we leal very idglily houourud. The 
great .^^astl•r A.shaii favoiirctl us with his 
eonfidenec and w'liat he Pdd us was intended for 
tlie Lady Narg'ii’s ears alone.’ 

'Yon art! viay foiiumiU’. Mven the Lady 
Narga lakes ymir laiii against n.s.’ 

It was no part of our plot Pi pn'cipitate a 
ndsiinderspiiiding or a i|iiariiel with the innnka. 
Maruehi s)loke witli the ailroit Piet tliiit never 
fidlisl him. ‘Hardly that, Karos, The T^iwly 
Narga hiu! to be careful like ourselves. You are 
wise and w'c bave been fortunate in meeting you 
and the other holy iiieii heiv.' 

This soft an.swiT laid tiio desiiiid effect and 
Kaiiis and his companion withdrew. 

* We sat u]) late that night Pdking over our 
Ians for the next morning. We <fid not mind 
omel’? presonec as he could not understand our 
language and we avoiihsl mentioning Ntwga by 
name, Orion went out for a short while and 
when he rcturneil Nabur _ and Gamin et went to 
the place where the airship was kept. Thev had 
instructions to take out the ntaebine towards the 
end of the nigbt and to be ready to leave the 
instant Narga and we boanletl tiie Mip. 
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About iniilnljcht Orlou uud iuyM:lf took Jo mol 
to hiB room iind tied iirul liitn securely so 

that ho (Wild noithor movu nor cry out. We did 
not wtint 'him to witness our dejuirtiire or to 
know when we left. We closisl the door of Ids 
•room from outside. Uetiirniii>f to our own rooms 
we put on our own elotlu^s iind l;iid itside, those 
thnt the. jiionks I mil (jiveii us. Some of llieso 
clothe^ were on hoiuil Itie idrshij). We hud 
nothing to enrry for Ntilsir mid umiiiuet hud 
•tnkcD ttwiiy everytliiuK l(elou>;in>{ to us. Orion 
'•told us tiiut he liud itoiie out. to take from 
.Kurgu II lurKH hiijj; eont«iniii<; ‘lier elolhes, 
and he Imd juil it iiwiiy in n lin'ker in diir 
.uirahip. She Imd niso told him timt she would 
•come out very I’lirly he fore iiny one else 
waa up und that we should uwnil her Imlf 
'Way between the inomistery und the nirshiii. 

For Orion there Wiis no slis'p that iiiitiiL 
Muruehi slept ii little while T liiid ii few sjiort 
snatches of uni'Usy sleep. Ilulf ;in hour Isdore 
dawn Orion awoke Mnniehi nml iiiy."ieif hy 
touching us (tenlly, . mid we enriie out of our 
rooms and IbiUmcd for any sound from Joinel's 
room or iiny other piirt of l.lie biiildiiiff. There 
■was stillness everywhere nnd we sili'iitly pussisl 
out into the open. Orion run swiftly witli 
noiseless hsit to mtsiin' himself thiit Naher iiml 
(lUiiimet went ready ut their posts mid he 
returned and whispeis'd llnit eviTytliinj' was rik'lil'. 
We tlieii looked anxiously towards llie door tlial 
led to the apartments of Nar^a. 

Theru was a cool braith of the eoinint' 
morning' in the air. The lijrlit of t.lii' stars was 
palinf; and noi many wen’ visihli'. Onr own 
planet was fadiut; in the Krowinir lieht and in 
tho (vist the ifroy of the dawn was dispellinfr 
the blueknesH of tho niffht 

.As we Rtrnincd our eyes in the direction from 
whicli wo expected Nartm lo appear we heard a 
fHditful uproar near the rooms we had oeeiipied 
land knew at once that Joniel Imd been discovered 


and his (ale hml been told. The next instant 
two doors in two- parts of the building were 
Hung open. From the first issuwl Niirga with a 
slartleil look in her eyes, and from tlui other 
emerged the monks with Karos at liieir head and 
Jomel well behind the rest, Naiga cast one 
glance at them and then she nin like the wind, 
urging us with her right hand to hurry back to 
tlio uirship. The monks were furious and were 
shouting death to n.s all. I'tieir object was to get 
between ns and the shiji nnd prevent us from 
boaniiiig it. Hut they were not young, they were 
big and heavy men and they were too elosi* to 
one another to lie able to nm fast. 

Di'lon innile a rium'ineiit of going lowanls 
N argil hut Miiiuehi .seirsil hi in firmly and us we 
mil to the shiji he said, 'The monks eoiild kill 
us by merely holding us. Narga herself wants 
us to i'<‘aeh the nincliine. f'be is nuife safe,’ 

Till’ monks were still at some distance when 
we ran up lo the ninehiiie. Marnclii nnd I 
elambi’ri’il in at once but Orion insistisl on 
waiting for Narga, 

Si-eing thiit we had given them llic slip the 
monks turned to intercept Narga, They-spread 
(lilt with the inli'iitiou of hariiag her way t(> the 
airship, (liongh they imiiely thought that she 
wanti’d to save ns from tlieir tiiry nnd had no 
sus]iieioii t.Iiat she iiih’iided to join our flight. 
They might as well liave trieil to catch ii fiird 
Hying through the air, Nargti was out through 
them like a flash and tin’ iiiunienl she was within 
reach Orion caught her in his outspread arms 
and swung her on to the niachiiie and sprang in 
afti’r Iter. Tliere CRiiie a horrified gasp and a 
smothered yell from tho monks, Nahor turned 
on tho switch charging the protecting wires round 
the machine witli the electric current and Karos 
'and the monks who Iricd to lay hold of the 
machine were thrown hack staggering and 
reeling, the iiiiichine ran a .short distance and 
rose swiftly into tlie air. 

(To-.he eonlinufd.) 




THE PROBLEM OF PSYCHO-PHySICS IN WESTERN AND 

EASTERN THINKING 

I5y Knur K 


T HK relation of the ptiv<‘liicnl lo 1.1 !<■ 
physical has been one of the vc'xiiifi; 
problema in Western pliilosopliy luul, 
like every pr()blem in niebiphysuvs, has 
not been settl<!(l. The reason is very patents 
'Phe solution of philosophical ipKistions <lepeiuls 
entirely upon the attitiule wliich a pei-son 
assumes. No c^niscnsns of opinion, however, 
would be possible w(av it not for the fact that 
the gre.at variety of attitudess which people 
tiikc towanls life, (wm be mthiced to ti fi:\v 
types which Jire very ch!ar-ciit and distine.t 
from each other. Coiiclusitjus follow logically 
from certain assumptions, and, likewLse, a 
person’s behaviour and habit of thinking flows 
iogicjilly from liis attitmle. 

It is possible to take two fnndatmaital 
attitudes ‘ toward tlni problem of psyeho- 
physical relationships. One is to acknowledge 
its reality, the other is to deny it In the lirsi 
ease it is a matfer of inclination whether we 
beluw'c merely in a parallelism between tin* 
psyehicjil and the jdiy.sical, or in tin* existeiiee 
of a definite inttiieucic of the physical on the 
psychical or vine reran, Elelie.f in the 
iin|)ossibility of any relationship what<^v<*r by 
no means implies disbcl{<;f in the spiritual. It 
may indicate that the person has no faith in 
the c.xisteiice of the spiritual, everytiiiiig being 
physical and material ; but it also may moan 
that till; person interprets nature spiritually 
oidy. ICnch of these views—and tlicre are 
iiiaiiy gradations arising from tile greater or 
lesser jiDwer one is willing to allow either die 
physical or the psychical—may be defended 
rationally and to complete satisfaction. The 
only question is whether we are willing to 
accept the proiniscs. 

Let ns see briefly which views the West 
has favoured on a whole, before wc discuss 
the Eastern view on the subject The 
exponents of n strict parallelism really &il to 
see the problem. They keep the physical—by 
which we understand here always the material 


ami the purely |thy.siological ami biological— 
absolutely in isolation, as they do the psychical 
“by which wc lien; iindci-stniid the spiritual,, 
the mctiliil and the consisious in general, 
Tlicre call bi‘ as little ix'Iatioii or communica¬ 
tion bi’tween the two as (hci'c I'an be between 
a thing ami its image in tile mirnir, provided 
we do not invoke the aid of a niinuic which,, 
(hoiigii pei'iuis.sihlc, is yet neither .scientific nor 
jihilosopliii'. Wc chai’act<“ri/c f iiis doctrine as 
dualism in its unc.oiiiproiiiistng form, fii its 
milder form, dualism accejits physical and 
])sy<;hical reality in tlu'ir tlistiiictiw quidities, 
but endows them with properties producing 
rcactioim in tin* othoi-. Sometimes it is the 
]iliysLol which stimidates and encroaches on 
the psycliical, at otiicr times the psy<>.hicul 
ilclei'iiiiiics clianges in the ])hysic!»l. Such a 
view is iciuible hut lias to face*many difliciiltioH 
which iiionisjn attciiijils to correct. If botJi 
the physical and tlu' psychical arc capable of 
interacting, tlaui hotli must share certuin 
<1 nidi ties and their nature ciimiot differ very 
much, Tlin.s, wliy not allow only the physical 
or the psychii'al The various niaitifestatioiia 
may (lien he considcrisl modes of one being. 
A religions person, or one believing in the 
siipivinacy' of the spiritual, wonhi, in taking 
tills step, fear to bo thrown together with rank 
materialists. Scientists, on the other hand, 
arc apt to ixulucc spiritual to physical reality, 
and should they not be willing to do so they 
would lay themselves bare to tlie charge of 
inconsistency. 

Tit the tiTatiiicnt of the psycho-physical 
problem it has always been the tendo^y of 
Wjstern thinkers not only to accept 'be^tatn 
traditional views, but to make the eon^tutiou 
of the individual the writ large of the univerae. 
To talk of body-mind or mind-body does not 
alter the situation very miieli ; it simply evades 
the i^uc. Philosophic thought ui the East, 
whose cradle has been India, approaches the 
question under consideration differently. Hie. 
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genenl premwc of all Western speculators 
about the psycho-physical is that thought is 
completely other tlui.ii the I'cality about us. 
They artificially .separate the contents of 
■consciousness uiul hypostatize certain elcnnrnts. 
Mind and soul is known only froni wliat they 
are about, yet tlusy are set u[> as separate 
entities in a eomplex world. Likewise, 
tangible matter is known only in those qualities 
'which affect our ineubd and psychologl<'al 
apparatus, yet it is treated as a fonugti 
^substance. 'Phe eorrectiies.s of tlieso [)rennscs 
as we hinted in the beginning depends on 
■otir iittitiulc. Strictly, they can neither be 
proven lujr tiispraven. .All we can say is that 
.tliey lead us on to conelnsion.s wineb are not 
'wholly ae<‘.(q»t:d»h‘ either Ip the wientist or a 
'.religious eonseionsness, 

.I^et us see in what light tlii' psyelio- 
physieal ]u‘ohlem appeal's in Hindu philosophy. 
Ah we canfiot go into a detailed discii-ssion of 
iiitrieaeies of language and Ihougld wi' niiist re.st 
conhuit with a stiiiuiiary pietiirir and an abstraet, 
as it wen', fmiii.tlie Hindu outlook on life'. 

When WI' refleet mi life and the universe 
we make n.se of ivhat the (.lerinaiis call a 
certain KtHsfiiliiiti/, t\nit is, we (iirti away fmiii 
our habits of doing, the ordiinii'y mufitie of 
everyday e.visteiiee, that is, as w'e eominonly 
say, we stop and tliink. This is a most signi- 
fieniit act, for innuediately (lie world assmnes 
a novel aspect. We become aware tlmt this 
world in wbieb we acted and were acted ujion 
a whiU' ago is, to speak with Schopcnliauci', 
our idea. It is all eontciit of our eoiiseions- 
ness. Mind ami the “psyehicat” are the 
necessary conditions of onr e.xpericnce and 
whatever is is merely onr experieiK'e. The 
importanee of this iiisiglil for the miiul-bndy 
problem eonsisis in that we cannot talk alsiut 
a physical tnfliirurhiti a |isycldcjd or a 
paychieal htjlm nvimf a physical, but tliat the 
psychical is to the physii'al like the free to the 
le^. Tin* existi.'LU'c* of the fi'cc is the nec'essary 
condition of a jmrticn ar leaf. Tlie existence 
of the tree does not cause the leaf,, but 
is neeessanly, or from prineiple, ’ or n 
priori contained in the concept of the 
leaf. And tlms the whole universe in Hindu 
thinking is not an interaction of physical 
aud psychical reality, but one mighty mani- 
festntion of consoiuu sness. 


AVhat practical coiisequimces arise from 
such a view and how are the phenomena which 
are explained oil the bsisis of a psycho-physical 
relationship to he evaluated in tliia theory ? 

in the first pla<>e wc must rid ourselves of 
the gciiendlv aeeepteil, though somewh,at 
antupiated, idea of a pantheiKiii underlying tlie 
Hindu woiid iinagc*. That auy pai'Ucidar 
thing or any eol lection of things is Go<l is at 
best very unphilosopIdeal and Hindu speeula- 
tion eaiinot Ik- cliatp;ed with that. The most 
daring step which aiK'ieiit Indian philosophers 
took was to identify the essenee of the human 
with that of the universe in the famoiu) 
Upanisliiid jiiira.se Itif fwwff.vi, That art thou. 
Nut this limited eomplex of feeling qualities 
called the bmly, nor tliat complex of thoughts 
and hleiis called the iriiml is supposed to 
b<‘ identical with the world ; but (he self 
of man, alwni, is the sami* as tlie Helf or Soul 
of the imiverse. In nthi'i' words, the iiei'cssai'y, 
fi priori baekgroiin<l of this my individual 
experience is tlie same as that which forms the 
logical siibsiratinii of tlie universe, call it (lod 
if villi like. ,\ot, a.s .some mvsties have s.aid, 
that (lie Iniiiiaii soul is a spark of tlie divine ; 
the .self within eaeli man eoineides, as it wen*, 
xvith the fond and font of the All. 

This ideiilily has, indeed, lieeii discovered 
also by iilealists In tile West ill tln'ir theories 
of knowlixlge. Bill tin* East has never been 
satisfied with this inli'llectual discovery. It 
went fartlier than that and asserted that this 
identity iimst be made an object of experioni’e. 
I'lie oidy way is full ri*alizatiou of the iuqnirt 
of this metapliysieal tnilli. Herein lies the 
happiness and bliss, which every Hindu 

sage wishes In attain. li also siipplie.s the 
basis of all morality. Not’biiK' is a Indy hajipy 
peraoii gooil by nature, but the realization of 
onene.ss with all eaii lead to no exdl deed or 
thought. 

.Althoiigb, ciierally, Hitidn philosophers 
defined tin* ultimate rt'ality in imp(*i;sonaI terms 
}is 77/fi/, It, T/tis, thin u orld nlf, and the 
like us an object of n'verenee hnd.wonder, 
a personal relation was Imiind to be upper¬ 
most in the minds of devotees. Religious 
enthusiasm and inspiration are always inoi'o 
fen’id if the object of piety is conceived as 
having some characters tliat are akin to inau- 
kind. In prayer too, it is in the nature of 
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Iiinguag<; to lapse into a personal attitnde. But 
it must be said that the IliiKltis geiienlly do 
not pray in the sense of asking a favour*or 
making a petition. 'I’lndr prayer is rather a 
meditation, a e^dleeting oneself, which has the 
sigTiifioanee c)f putting oneself in closer touch 
with the meUiphysical world-ground. 

If we’en<mli'e finally what beneKw are to 
be derived froni this particular Hindu attitude, 
we get_a ' different pic.tnn* from that iisiially 
drawn of Hindus. Pessimism is in older for 
those only, who see no escapi! from tin' round 
of. rc.’births, mniHom. Salvation, lies in the 
vital realization of the unity of all, as iJesiTibeil 
above. Since, how<’^'e^, not all arc philoso¬ 
phers, they euiiuot fully comprehend the 
ine.aiiiiig of the itletn physical solution and their 
unhappiness has always been tnki'ii as typical 
of Hindu life and religion. The Vedantin, 
on the contrary, pri'sents the pictni'C of con¬ 
tentment, for he ever* keeps the object of his 
realization in view. I [e need not, like the 
Vogin, take recourse to physical means in 
order.to get in touch with tlic higliest reality, 
ns he carries it lieep within himself. 

And here W- should point out the imj^lica- 
tioiis which the theories of iivincarnation and 
karmnn have :is far as the problem of the 
|>sycho-]>hysical organism is coneenied. H'lie 
logiealuess of the Hindu who is unafraid to 
draw the ultimate coiichisioii and to accept it 
at its full vahu' becomes apparent when wi* 
take into necount tlie following. 

Those who consider the ronnfl of rebirths, 
Mnmsftm, as practii'iilly stopping only at the 
world end to begin again in the next Kfdfia, 
.submit to their fate ijuiefly and without com¬ 
plaint. To uphold their belief they must 
postulate a Boul-entity—the psychical mechanism 


of the W(>st(T» world—and a corporeal entity 
which is the body, with this differe.iiee that in 
the Hindu concept of body is inolud<>d a 
linally assarted inasa of material elements, 
starting with the tangible clementH ixinstitnting 
the Imdy proper and ending with an ethereal 
sulwtanee representing the inind-«tuff. The 
saiiK' laws which govern the pliysical'world 
hold good in ail elaiwes of ‘‘matter," Action 
aiid reaction, cjiimc and eflVxit, stirouiuH aud 
n'spojise ill'll inviolable bchaviouni in these 
realms, and the totality of subh forces is 
cidled knrwuit, i.e., ai'tioii. This action may 
be good or evil, Ivadiiig t^o a pleasant or an 
iinpli'iisaiit future life. It is to be noted that 
I:bought falls under the same catcgniy, prodno* 
ing good or evil karnmh. In us much as it is 
the nature of living Isidies to react and to act 
spontaneously, il'rrr/Amii is inevitably uccumula-' 
ted, and tiie only hope of a person consisbi in 
diniinisliiiig his jiile of evil karman and 
building up more and more good harman 
around ilic iiiicieiis of his self or nlman. 

Tills is a consistent doetrinc. It avoids 
all those ilangi'roiiH rocks liefore which the 
Western thinkers halted, faltered or turned 
hack. It is nithless in its eorlsistency, but at 
tlic same time, or, rather, because of its 
relent Icssiless, it is blind. I IcncG that mightiest 
of all hiinmii struggles—er|iialled by the 
medieval cry for salvation from original sin— 
the struggle to get out of the round of rebirths, 
to be relc'ascd aud to attain peace and ever¬ 
lasting happiness. And India did find the 
solntimi in tlie sublime.st of all truths that the 
individual self is identical with the All, that 
atman ei|uuls hrahmati, imd that in knowledge 
or realization, vidya, siUvation is to be 
found. 
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A TRILOGY OF PARADOXES 

Bv ['’RANK C. BANCROtT, Jn. 


A mong Kuropeans who have become 
“seasoned” by a considerable resldciici! 
ill this GOiintiy, tlic common assump¬ 
tion is tliat Indian 
bottom paradoxical and 
ordinary human comprelioiLsiotu If the 
personal reference may be pardoned, this is a 
matter of (mnsiderable interest to myself, for 
in it lies the iniliinncc whicii lias k(>pt me 
here much longer thjni I liad originally 
intended and which largely occnpii-s inv 
attention as [ make ready to departi. ’This 
matter of pariidox deserves attrition. For it is 
more eomjSlieatol tlian we generally assume. 
Often what we n^gtiixl as paradoxes aii? mere 
superficial disjiarities wliieli tend ti) dis,sol\-(‘ 
themselves as. we leai’ti more of the real 
meaning liclow. ,\gain, more significantly, 
soiiietiincs the so-calle<l jwiradox is a honn /Ith' 
coiiiliet, i. r., iippamitly paradoxical I'ondiiet 
results from the ftiet that an individnal-in- 
aocicty is a <;omplex affair ami that tlu' foix'es 
which impinge upon liim at one time lead him 
to feel, think, speak and aet> in one ivay, and 
later in e different. However mneh experience 
jiiid patient analysis eorreet understanding of 
such a .situation may deinaml of us, theii' is 
nothing mysterious or occult about it ; oiiei! 
we, realize the nature,' the intensity, the 
comploxity and IrtHpioney of these currents, 
the conduct becomes natural enough. Indeed, 
in this sense human nature is parado.vieal 
in varying degrees the world over. 

But there is a set of facts which tend 
to make Indian temperninent perhaps a sliado 
more paradoxical than most. After a brief 
examination of them, we slmll proceed to the 
task of attempting to unravel thre(( of, the 
paradoxes which most commonly confuse the 
minds of those foreigners who arc interested 
in understanding the people among whom 
they live. Even in settled conditions of 
culture there is always a certain amount of 
perennial conflict between tlic desires and 
interests of thje individual and folkways and 
inhibitions of his group. Indeed it is these which 


tem|ierRm(‘nt is at 
therefore beyond 


have |jrovided the skeletons of ninety-five 
per cent of European novels and dmraas from 
tlie origins of those literary forms to the 
present day. It is alwsiy.s interesting to 
watch tile rcaetioiis of people who have btam 
told that (iiev may not have something which 
tliey very much want, or that they must 
accept something for which they have slight 
inclination. 

This normal conllict i,s drastically aecciitiiat- 
ed ill fmliji today by two jirincipal facts. 
Ill the first place lier enfiro national life, 
bcgiimiiig at t!ie top and pcroolatiiig down to 
the very IviUom, is coerced by a jKililical, 
a cult mill, an ecouoiiiic, a religiou.s and a 
.social pre.ssiii e rriiin without In other words, 
that vei'y ngeney which usually represents 
stabilltv (dsewhere—that is to say, the largest 
cnrpiinite entity, society—her*' is a sonive of 
contliet of the most violent nature. It i.s 
but natural that, when the .stabilize' itself 
rims on a loose pulley its <'om])oncnt parts 
will not toad to laanifest a high ilegn*c of 
.stability. It rciiiiires a stix'teh of the iiusigina- 
tion to giitsp the second fact, for it is so 
stridently at variance with this one. ft is 
simply this ; That Indian society is, by nature, 
cxtri’incly conservative. Now we aix; eomiiig 
somewhat closer to the cciitr.d source of all 
this pandox. Do yon iiot see tliat if a 
charactcristii'iilly close-knit' ‘and sfcific social 
organism is called ipirtn to live ui continuous 
chaugi! and in continuous conllict with aiiotlicr 
of ail (mtii-ely disparate order, that it is 
bound, ill the very natui'c of the I'lise, to 
produce paradoxical individuals ? If the 
centripetal anti the centrifugal forces always 
operated with the same intensity, a. remarkable 
stability would of course be prd^ced. But 
they do not. Let ns take an instance. The 
centrifugal forces begin to operate in a 
mature Indian girl uiidergmdnntc. She ha 
been reading l^ats, Shelley, Swinburne and 
Browning. She ha.s visited an occasional 
Occidental cinema. She has met one or two 
sophisticated companions of her brothers. 
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( u'cum stances so conspire tluit she thinks 
;um 1 says a number of things which are 
considenibly eccentric to the customarily 
prescribed behaviour of her sox, caste and 
class. As long as tlic.se forces have relatively 
free play, she is a tolerably unified individual. 
But suddenly the (centripetal ones begin to 
liinction. Perhaps they come in the shiijie of 
conscience {/. c., sociid memory) ; p(>rhiips in 
that of a severe fratcniiil or paternal 
reprimand ; perhaps in that of fear of 
detection and sociid Imycoft. InivaiTlly and 
outwardly she changes. But there i.s nothing 
particularly paradoxical about it. Ordinary 
luniian beings, Indians or oflicnvise, men or 
women, placed in similar cireiiinstances, 
i*<‘ae( in this fashion. Thus to an examination 
of several general classes of confusing eoiKliict 
ill India. 

r 

OmJAMZi.MJ Auu.itv 

Kiirepeans (ami not iiifi'ci|m'iitlv Indians 
tiicinstdves) are often taken aliack by the 
fact that, tlm latter exhibit a lamentable 
lack of oiganiziiig power. .Vinoiig ail pcnjiles, 
they say, those of tiiis conritrv .should 
excel in this respect, for their fanitiv and 
sociid life is perhaps tlie best disciplined in the 
world. Ill an Indian lioiiselmld there is not 
the slightest doubt about who wields supreme 
authority nor iilxnit tin; exact relationship 
which exists betwi'cn »;vcry mcinbcr iind sdl 
the others. Each has his dntie.s and 
preixigatives and is ((iiiekly called laiek into 
line if he ti’sinsgrosscs or falls slioi’t. So in the 
Larger social groups ; (*iich ciistii, each chiss, 
Ciich profession is strictly doeketted and 
the machine rmi.s like oloi'kwork. Such 
a condition would .seoiu to pro(id(; the 
ide.al background for the efficient fiinctioiiing 
of voluntary organizations, such as the 
Congress, agencies of social s<!rvicc, 
municipal bodies, educational institutions, eb'. 
All that is necessary is that the members 
transfer to the leaders and to their coll(‘Hgnes 
the same attitudes and the same sense of 
authority and discipline which they habitually 
exhibit in regard to their parents, wives, 
husbands, sisters and brothers. But what do 
we see ? Hardly b voluntary organization 
of any kind in India which is not perpetually 


split asunder by schisms, faetioiis and 
disintegrations. Whence the pninulox '/ 

Tliere are two princijial sources, one 
external and one internal and both comparable 
to tlu> fa(“t that an imnscd inonibcr tends to 
atrophy. (.Irdimuy Indians have not had the 
oppoitiiiiity to order tlieu' own (‘orjiorate 
aitairs lit<>ral!y for centuries. From the 
feudal stag!' (which was a world-plumouienoii 
and wiiicli produced the general irresponsibility 
which forms the principal problem of demo¬ 
cracy to tins day) they passed under first, the 
Muslim dniniaalion and then the Britisli. It 
has lieeiimc part of their very nature to look 
u]> for oniiTs nitlier than in and out for 
corporal ■> |i]aiis. That particular function of 
the human personality wdiich enters into 
voiiintaiy and snstiiiru'ii corjKillitc enterprise 
lias lain dorinnnt so long tliat it eaii seiuxiely 
be wakened in a trvei'. Collater.d with this 
IS the internal fiurt. The traditional Hindu 
family is a benevolent deK|)otisiii in which 
each rrrt’iiilier ])erfoniis certain duties but in 
wiiich he seldom lias to exercise tlie disciplined 
initiative wlih'ii is tlie liriirt of voluntary 
corporate <'ntcr]»rise. Ibiriiig liis yoiitli ho 
does what he is told ; in Ids* maturity lie docs 
the telling and othei's olsy. Between these 
two pmiods there i,s nothing. 

The educated young man wlio is expected 
to share in voliiiitarv oiit(;rprise today is egregi- 
oiisly badly |irepare<l for it. Ilnring his boyhood 
and young manlirajd he has nltiirnated lietween 
two de.spoti(‘ milieux ; that of his paternia- 
tieally geared liome and tiiut of his bureaucra¬ 
tic school and college, f cannot ([uitc expreSH 
the siiiprisi' wliicli came to me when I became 
aware of tlie ju\’enile disciplines under which 
college students live in C'alcmtta. Two s^nciee 
and not one are resjKinsible for it (In tho 
one hand, Goi'criiment doe.s not trust these 
young men because they are potential terrorist ; 
and tnnibhi-makers ; and on the other hand, 
tlieir parents and guardians do not trust diem, 
because they may hill into evil way.s. Between 
the two the youth has not the ghost of a 
ebanee of developing into the kind of man 
who can corporately bear responsibilities with 
e(}unls and who can make a disciplined inferior 
and a reasonable superior. Human naton 
is like a jacdc-in-the-box. Once the overhead 
pressure has been removed, we see before tvj 
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the very embodtaicnt of seif-iw«erting arrog¬ 
ance—or a Bupino willingness once more to 
he ''aquahcd" down into the little coinpaitinent. 

II 

RKdAitniMi TiiK PhysicA i, 

Before coming to India it was my iinpres- 
(doD that the tendency to separate the spiritiml 
and ihe physical into shaip dichotomy Ls a 
Hebrew trick and tlint in India. I would 6nd 
a more penetrating realiiaitioii of their inter- 
reladon. Certainly tin? expectation cannot 
be considered entirely widioiit foiiiidatioii. 
It hoe become u tniisin to r(!miirk that India’s 
tndidounl and diaractm’istic contribution to 
the world of tlioiight Is that all things art; 
Oqci The hnal word of India in the 
metaphysical realm is monism, pure or ipmli- 
fied. And, timt of the llehrew-Christuin 
tradition is dualism, sharp or mystiiyilly 
softened. The latter had failwl to sutisly me 
and I hoped to find a vital interpretation of 
the former in the life of contem|Miinry India. 
How pitiably naive—to expect unity of life 
in the India whom liistory, iutorual and 
external, Ims torn to bits 1 At any i'ati‘, such 
was my liojie ; but what did I liiid '} I havt^ 
never known any people in wliosi' mizals and 
actions then! exists ii iiiore categorical 
disjunction of spiritual and pliysical tlian iiiy 
ludian friends of tlie moment, Tlie very 
word “physical” has hocome an aci'e(»tcd 
adjective of contempt and itspersion and 
everything pertaining to the jdiysical lifi- of 
i, man is rcjpirdcd :is inimical to iiis spiritind 
ydevelopment. Ami yet, when this troubled 
|9i£e of {wy clio-pbysical conflict is tenuinnted, 
corpse is eworted to the bunuiig-ghat 
ppy the crj' “Hari Om.” 

How is it that India has so I'onspicuoiisly 
'Vrelioqnished her birtliright ? Have 1 fallen 
• into some grave error of insight when I 
.presume that the fruits of monism should he 
not asceticism, but a sacramental attitude 
which conceives the physical as a nicdiimi of 
expression for s]>iritunl v'alues ? It cahiiot 
faMy be answered that such a spirit as I 
describe pertains to the India of a century 
but not to today. Is not the ascetic 
'latmaji still m ■ c to the liking of the 
pie than the Oreek Rabindranath ? 



Insuperably great us he is ns a political and 
socisd projihet, when it comes to tlie inner 
psyche and thf! normal life of the individual, 
Gandhiji is of the flesh-Jiiid-bone of Simeon 
Stylites and Savanarola. Such a disposition 
is what is commonly acccptwl iis “holy" in 
till! India of today. Before the turtle-soul 
can find light, it must }m]i in the lutad and 
limbs, representing the five senses. The senses 
arc not servants licljiing the individual in his 
pilgrimage, but traitors leading him inevitably 
into the nether iibyss. 

Tliis paradox is coiisidcj-zihly more difficult 
to resolve than the pi'c\'ioiis one ; indeed, 
it is sometliiDg of a real paradox. But we 
must attempt to sciiic its battlciueiito. 

I PI t]u> first jilaci', it must be rcmemb(!red 
timt ill all lauds the jihilosophy of tli<‘ 
enlightened om's and the jisycimlogj’ of tlie 
comiiioii people lio not at all jioints coincide. 
It is p'xtreriu'iy doubtful that the onlinary run 
of Iniliaii men and women ever uudorstood, 
let alone vitally adoptcpi, any form of nionisni. 
Early they came to realize that umliscipliiied 
s(‘ii.se expn'ssioii h‘d to a d<!ti:rioratioii of 
spiriluiii life. -SO (lu.y broke tl«>ir world up 
into two imiiiieal lialve.s and called the one- 
heaven and tlu' other laOl. In the realm «>f 
sex, hcl! hceaiue pminissihle only after 
marriage, when it soiiu-lmw got itself trans¬ 
muted into a kind of liciivcii. This was a 
little hard to uiuhu'stiLnd, hut th(> prie.sts said 
it was so, so it must hi>. It is a temptingly 
easy solution of lh(‘ iiiond problem to hang the 
placartl “bad” oviir thi‘ pliysical ami “good” 
over the sn-<'all(sl spiritual and let it go at 
that. I'A’cryone eaii [lereeivc' ilie ditt'creiice 
(or thinks he cun). 

But even aiiimig the thoughtful inonists 
themsp!lves, there wa.s at work a diahfctic which 
was inevitably tending towiu’d asceticism. 
Trii(‘ it is, th<!y said, tliat all things arc at 
bottom spiritual, and that, rii/htly unde.rstond 
and properly controlled tlie phj’siciil -becomes 
the medimii of the spiritual. But what 
usually inhibits us from a full understanding 
and enjoyment of this fact ? It is improper 
and undisciplined seime-expression. Thenifore 
the senses have to be converted to their proper 
use and tliis can be done only throng a 
i^oroos and prolonged course of control, 
l^erefora in their qpive and raw condition, 
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<h(* arp inimiciil to spiritual rcalwatioii. 
Iloapp yoga and asceticism. 

IJnfortimatolj', Ininiaii Indiigs usually foi’gct 
tito {loint during tJn^ process and soiiiewliert* 
along the line apotheosize tlie subsidiary 
•echni()ue, losing siglit of the goal. 1'his is 
pndwbly what hji 2 >pcnod iti Tiidia. Un¬ 

doubtedly the early conception of Imliiw^ss was 
wlioh'ness, a unified life in which the [ihysicMl, 
mental and spiritual worked spoiihineoiisly 
ami oi"ganieally. 'I’o this end, disci))! iue was 
inressarv. But, on the way, holiness was 

transferred to the. disei|)line itself and the 
“holy man” became the one wlio lashed, 
.starved, and lacerah'd his bwiy into snl)- 

servience. Alas! While “brother ass” was 

being whipped into harn»‘ss tlu’ sweet meaning 
of life ha<l seain))ered off into the woods of 
oblivion. 

Blit the worst has not been said. If 
Indians ns a whole had been willing ami able 
scnipulowsly to follow the. implications of this 
(ihilosophy—/.e., if the jicojilc had tin'n(>rl 
wholesale into one hundred per cent aseeties, 
giMfix, Haringastix and tu'ahiinirhdriK, (here 
wouhl have soon been a wliolesoim; lyiicfion 
wliieh would have blown the lid shy-high. 
Hut they wen* not so easily to bo tniiijied. 
Tlicv evolved a professional clhjiie of sca))e- 
goats (at Benart's ami elsewhere) and 
coiiimended themseh’es to a ])eniianent blame- 
<'om)>le.\. These, tliey said, wtire the ideals 
of human life, 'riioy wei'c “holy men.” But, 
for themselves, it Was iietiessarv, for the work 
of tlie world, that then; should be “woridlv 
iiiwi.” Thus, no doubt unconsi'iotisly, thi^ 
problem of tlie good life was flubbed. .And 
tlie paradox of India’s jiresent attitude toward 
tile jihysical life is that she still gniaiis under 
tills unhappy legm^y, 

in 

Pkkc 'A RI (>i:s lioM A -M' K 

Ivastly, let us look at an intiiresUng and 
allied paradox, i.e., the condition of roman<‘e 
in India today. 'I'his also ' (Xinsiderably 
confns(>d me in my early residence hen-. 1 
went to live with college students and, as btr 
as 1 could perceive, their lives were entirely 
devoid of this element which plays so 
important a pact in that of their contempora- 
lics in Europe and America. Theirs, in 


sliort. was II wotnanless existence, a sitiiadon 
witii whii‘li [ quickly came to sym))athize! 
As usual, my first reaction was naive. Had 
1 not bwti tohl that East and West were 
jiolcs asnmicr ? Here it seemed, were young 
men who were not young men in the sense 
I had iireviousb' understood—'beings pcciiliariy 
interested in young women. No <loubt their 
.studies, athletics, {usuiiiiary worries, and 
|)(>litics I'omplctcly tilled their minds and 
s])irits. In th(‘ heginning, fi-om time to time, 
[ viigiiely wondered whether it was not India 
which I had always coiiHidcred a country of 
romance, hut at length 1 began to cxinclude 
that tills liad no doubt been false testimony 
of the onJer of '‘Mother India,” “Uncle 
Sham,” ete. 1 stoieally ivsoIvhI to adjust my 
tliinking Ui th<^ facl.s. 

But thi-n, gRulually, 1 began to detect in 
my conipanions a siis))i<-ioiis iiroclivity to read 
lyric ])oefiy and to civc]) clandestinely into 
the nior^ emtie Wcsti'rn films. Furthermore, 
wlicn the formality wore oflj I bccjimc aware 
tliat at times tlieir eniiviTsatuin sougllt levels 
di fieri'lit from tlio.se of metaphysics and 
])olities. Again, the iiictiii-es' in their rooms 
were not all of Bliagat Sitigli (I was in I>ahoro) 
and the ’I'lij. Most ineonsidenitc of them—-to 
foi-ec me into another mental adjustment 
Then I began to inquire whetlier romance had 
ii-alty always been contraband in India. Had 
tlie moon, tlie fields, and the rivers always 
been of purely astronoiiiica), botanical and 
gcolo|pc!il interest V Little by little I was 
a('<|uaint('d with the fact that in North India 
tliero was to thi.s day a jircdilectioii for the 
more erotic of the Persian |Joets and that in 
Bi'ngal then- bad been certun Vaishnav 
vcrsifieiM of similar stamp. And then I 
rcecived ]irimarv introduction into the meta- 
jihysics of Badha and Krishna. Ti^rc, of 
course, was to be interpreted [inrely meta- 
physiciilly. I wmid<'re(l.. .. 

, Now, I am sony to say, the cat is out of 
the bag. It liappens to be a fact that not only 
are Indian young men young men, but Indian 
young women bear clo.se rc-scmblancc to young 
women ! The only diffirrcncc is that tliey have 
more.difficulty in actualizing it. Such is social 
obedience in India that the older generation 
is not even aware of what is Ming on inside 
the hearts and minds of meir sons and 
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dau^tera today. With tlie exception of a 
eloviy increasing number of clandestine 
departures, external I'clations go on today 
much as before. Hut the tide is rising and 
one day, not in the very distant future, 
romance will once more (some into its own in 
India. It is in the mind and blood of the 
people and miinler will out. It is idready 
"'outing’’ more than nine-tenths of the popida- 
tiOQ realise. lint the price is often cruel and 
the percontjig<^ of brt)kon hearts is sadistically 
high. There is some e^nsolatioii in the fact, 
however, tliat this curve will decrease as its 
cause increases. This is the positiv<! sid(‘ (»f 
the law of duninishiiig returns. 

Thus tins |ukmdox resolvtw itself eoinjiarsi- 
lively simply. Superficially one womlers how 
it can be possible that a ireople uniiiuely 
rich in romantic imagination <'an bo almost 
completely starved wf it in (^xpianment In 
the first place, tlie rcpi'cssion itself is no doubt 
responsible for much of llie lyrical c-xnbi.'i-niice, 
ns is the case in all times and countries. 
“The sweetest soligs are thos<; that tell of 
saddest thought” Keep a ixuuantic jouiig 
man severely solibiry at ten o’clock on a 
full-moon night ami the odds are that ho will 
write tt poem—though not .so goorl a ouc :is 
if he had done a little jireliiniuavy laboratory 
work. Mneh of what remains of the paradox 
is further resolved by realization of the fa<‘t 
that tlic present constricted social oi’dcr is not 
an'immemorial one in India. Tiini! was when 
young men and yomig women had considerably 
more prenubinl freedom tlian to<lay. Numerous 
invasions, and particularly the Mtissalmaii 
'invasion, did much to tighten things up. 
: Sudden ami unacenstomed congested, living in 
b, place like (Inlcutta has in recent times 


increased the <lifficulty, by making contact 
more inevitable and more dangerous. It is- 
really tiot a paradox. It is a socio-liistorical 
c(anplc‘x. 

.\.N .Attitude 

No (jlaiiu is advanced tliat these “solutions”' 
adeipmtely or even oorr<?otIy get to the bottom 
of the three paradoxes dealt with. No doubt 
eoiitimied li^■ing and thouglit in India would 
produce newer and deeper insights into the 
nature of tlii'm. And even if tliese three wen* 
satisfactory, tlieii; remain dozens of othera 
which bailie u.s fori'igner.s. My only hope is 
that tli<! assumption and the mcdiod are 
wm'eet. "I'lie assumption is that Indian nature 
is Imniim nature and that the laws wlueh aflieet 
it are thos<‘ wliu'li atf'eet tlie rest of us, however 
dill'erent tin- pnrtieiilar eontemporary and 
liistoiieal I'aefs may be. The method is that 
of .sympathetic eilort to undcrataiid and 
susjieiidcd jmlgmmit. The foi-mcr |u-t:sumes 
a cert nil! social attitude towanl one’s fellow- 
men as a wiiole, and the latter a rather <lilficult 
and always iiotlier.some condition of tlie^ 
judgment—M'., that of stable discipiilibriiim. 
Our jiulgmeiit always wislics to rush into ])ort 
and to .settle down in the haven of ae<‘cj)te<l 
attitudes and neat formulae. This I'lermitK ns 
to make speeelu's and writi; articles, but it <loes 
not permit us to go ahead in the vital process 
of growing in understanding. For what it is 
worth, I offer tliis as a fruitful spirit in which 
foreigners may enter into rapport ^vitli Indian 
people. Of eouisc tlinse who crome only to 
tour, to rule, to convert, or to exploit, will not 
be inti’rested. Fortunately, tliese b)' no means 
constitute the entire Ey^ipean eonstitneney 
ill India today. 




PRINTING IN INDIA TODAY—ITS NATIONAL ASPECT 

I. By C. F. ANDREWS 


I have kept in my writing case now for nonriy 
ft year a tomarkablo paper which X received 
from Nitiadranath, the grandson of llabindra 
Nath Tagore. Before^ ho diet], ho told me very 
much about hie own ideaU and I have oinbodieil 
thcBe convoraationa in this paper. 

Germany is today in the throes of a great 
nwolution which repreaenta a tremendous reaction 
on the part of the younger generation agnin.st 
tile cruelty and fnlsehocsl of Versailles. At the 
lime tliat this I’cnce was forcibly imposed upon 
(rermnny, I wrote an article in Ttw. Maikrn 
lievkw {August, 1910) called ‘A I’ctiee that is 
No I’eace,’ oondeinning the <lishunouraldu way 
in which that pence had been maile. At tlie 
cn<l of that article, wliich was actually linishial 
on July 9th, shortly after the signing of the 
peace, 1 wrote as follows: 

“Just as from every corner of the world the 
cry went up iieforc against tlie inhumanity of 
tilt' war metoods enii>loy<sl Ijy (lermiiny, which 
ahocketl the conscience of mankiml, so now from 
every corner of the world the cry will go up 
against the inliuinaail.y of these ‘pesiee’ luelhoils 
of the .\llies, which, as stion as tiaiy are fully 
known and iinderslooel, will .shock tlie conscience 
of mankind. Inevitably this will conic to pass, 
and the votco of thouglitful men everywhere ivill 
b« clear and strong.” 

Unfortunately, the latter part of this seutent'e 
did not come true, for very little protest wii.s 
made at the time, nnd I was bitterly .ittackeil 
for writing this article. But very slowly since 
then the tide has turnerl an<l the treachery of 
the Allies has become more and more openly 
recognized. 

The aftermath of (he War told on the 
German people far more severely tlian on any 
other portion of Europe; for in that laml, the. 
sutiering tliat had succeeded the War was almost 
greater in its physical misery tliim that which 
occurred during the war itself. We must 
remember this when we judge the things that 
are now happening before our eyes in (ifermuny 
today. 

vSince the year 1019, I have visited Germany 
live times in all, and while on each occasion 
my admiration for the German people has 
steadily grown greaterj there has been mingled 
with it an ever-in creasing sense of n weight of 
sorrow lying heavily on tho land which nothing 
eeems able to remove. 

On the last two occasions, my errand has 
been its^f a sad one. This has naturally added 
to the gloom of the picture which i drew in 
ray own mind. For Nij^ndranath, the grandson 


of the I’oet, Rabindranath Tagore, hail mne to 
Germany, with high hopes, only a litUe more 
than a year ago in onler to carry through a greal; 
object for Ids own country whereon he h^ 
already set Ids heart and soul. Tie was 
detcrniined to create in India an artistic school 
of printing, not inferior in any respect to the. 
finest art printing schools in Europe and Atnerics. 

1 have with me a iwniplilut beautifully set up 
in type, which ho published in Germany a short 
time ago.* In this, he ixxpinins his whole idea of 
mitioniil printing in India. He tells us how in 
the year Ifitil a. i>., tlie t’ortngeso missionaries 
brought wit)I them the message of John Gutenberg 
to tile shores of India. Ills article will, I hope, 
be published ill Tlir .1/br/mi lii:i:ifu7 where readers 
may gel for themselves his point «f view. Here 
1 only wish to tell, in the simplest way possible, 
soiiictlyng about this young autlior and printer, 
wlio.se last diiy.s were pas.scci in Germany which 
he had leiirnt to love as Ids _ own home, fie had 
sufiiTL-d ipdtc iini'xpiKiledly for some months from 
a very riipiil form of illnes.s which brought to an 
untimely end his brilliant career. 

During llic last ilays of llic illness he spoke to 
mu often iibuiit the [dan lie had been preparing 
for currying furwanl more rapidly the banaicran 
of his own country in this direction. His 
longing was that the great skill in craftsmanships 
wliich had berm inherited in India for more than 
It hundrcii geiienitions, elioiild be revived and 
employeil for art printing. Especially he desired 
that the vernacular .scripts of India should have 
tlieir own fully acknowledged place as works of 
beauty iir the I’rintcr’s A^ 

A very brief sketch of his career may bam 
he given. After he had gone through bU- 
[ireliminary education at a niodcvn school, oslW] 
iSt. Ciiristoplier, at ].,et(>hworth, near Tamdon, tbd 
choiw was offered idiii of cither continuing 
studies in some university, with a literary 
in view, or else of taking up some technictii 
course, such as art-printing, lie preferred (m 
lattcY, and after trying various forms of technical 
work he became more and more entbusioatid 
about this printing course he had origbuJly 
Ihosen, 

At first he was sent ns an apprentice to tbe' 
Baptist Hission Press, Galcntta, in order to Stnd)'; 
from beginning to end the entire process of Aa' 
production of Indian hooks in the different] 
vernaculars, This Press is famous for the variety 
of' its different language types. Tbe Bev.j 
FI. Knight helped him greaUy in this pTeliminoryj 

* Reprinted along with this article. 
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work and had n ^reat aflTecdoti for him. From 
this work in Caloutia he went on at lai>t to 
Bombay and through the inffuonce of Kir 
Stanley Reed was admitted to the Times of India 
Press. Here he was able to study some of 
the special colour proees-scs which hu<l been 
developed in that prese in connection with its 
illustrations. 

During this time in Bombay the idea began 
to teke possession of him_ that ho should make 
a life study of this subject and win for his 
own country a high place in the artistiu printing 
of the world. After some hesitation, he decided 
to go to G«many where the best modern art 
printing work is to be found. Ko went first of 
all from Bombay to Berlin, where he had many 
friends both Indian and European. He stayed 
at the house of Dr. and Mrs. Mendel, where the 
Poet, his grandfather, had always been a thrice 
welcome guest They are related to the world- 
femons Dr. Albert Einstein, who used consbintly 
to visit their bouse. 

The greater part of the bitter wintry weather 
was passed in Berlin itself, and it would seem 
that It was here in . this _ bleak, wintry climate 
that he corftracted a serious weakness in the 
lungs which led on to his final illness. Before 
the illness became acute, for tho sake nfihis own 
printing work he went on from Berlin to 
L^ipsig ; for in that city tho greatest puidishers 
in Gtermony are to be found, fn Leipzig, the 
chest trouble which he had contnicted in 
Berlin rapid^ developed. In the end, on 
March 14th he was Btrikcn down by n very 
serious illnees,_ which made him take to his bed 
and from whidt he never recovensl. As soon a.s 
ever he was able to be removeil he was fatken to 
a sanatorium colled the None Ilcilanstailt, in the 
Black Forest, at Kohomberg, where he recieved 
every possible care and attcjition ; l)ut the 
disease had already gone too far anti after great 
lui&ring he passed away on August 7, )9:12, 
at the of twenty. 

While he was itr Ijeipzig, he had taken the 

r test interest, even from his bc<l of sickness, 
an international club for foreign students. 
'Dtis occupied every spare mo'mont of his time, 
and his unselfish service for his fellow-students 
‘won their <ieep regard. They wouhl come to see 
him all day long, in bis illness, and this was 
his neatest satisfaction and comfort. 

Ri the closing days of his life it was quite 
nmarkable to watch how the idea of the devdop- 
ment of fins art printing in India had taken 
possession of him. Even in his illness, he s^jill 
looked forward eagerly to its accomplishment 
Hie whole h^t was in the causo. There was no 
thought in his mind of any likelihood of bis own 
etudy death. Indeed, his one wish was to get- 


well as quickly os possible, in order to carry out 
the idea on which he had set ins heart During 
the very last days of his life, he continued to 
apeak of it 

When the end came at last very suddenly, 
and his earthly life was over, it was deeply 
touching to those who had watched by nis 
bedside to witness tho sympathy of all those who 
had been with him in his illness. Nurses and 
doctors alike, as well as the humblest servants, 
had felt a deep affection for him. He had lieen 
so patient and gentle nn<l unselfish in his own 
suffering, that everyone who came in contact 
with him realized the noble spirit which inhabited 
BO frail a body. Ho had a kindly word for each 
of those who visited him ; and even when he was 
suffering great pain, ho hml a smile to cheer 
those who nursed him. The German people 
who have gone through such doeti sorrows 
themselves, Itad a place in their hearts for him. 

Tho betiutiriil spot where he was laid to rest 
was on the ^ brow of a hill overlooking a brood 
open valley with a pine-forest rising above it. 
In the far diMbinee of the oilier side of the valley 
tlic pine-forest again stretched out for many 
miles. It is eallcsf in German “Schwanswald,” tho 
“Black Forest”. Tfiis is a part of Germany most 
deeply loved by the German people for its 
beauty and roniancc, Tlie songs and the legends 
of tile German poople are centred in it. 

Here in tlio heart of the “Black Forest” 
Nitindranath Guiiguty was laid to rest. White 
flowera have been plaiiteil over his grave and the 
wind sweeping through the pine-trees jierpetuolly 
whispers poaoci No_ more peaceful spot could 
be imagined and its hcauty <lid mucii to take 
away the bitterness of sorrow, 

'fljc remarkable project of the grandson of the 
Poet now remains unaccomjilished. It is true 
that we have already tine mt printing in India, 
hut it has not yet reacHeii that superintivo 
excellence which would make it able to compete 
on equal tertiis with the finest urt-firinting in 
the West. 

Skill of hand in designing is probably 
superior in India to anything.^ which the West 
can offer. But the extraorainary technical 
facilities of the West, with'hs infinite mechanical 
fertility, have placed Europe in an almost 
unassailable position. It remains to be seen, 
whether some other young Indian craftsman is 
able to take up the task which Nitindranath 
trieil to accomplish. His very death, with its 
pathetic story, may possibly inspire someone or 
otiier of his compeers to undertake this, adventure. 

I have obtained a copy of his paper, which 
was published in German as well Us English 
and give for the remlers of Thf. Modern Review 
the English translation below. 


U. By NITINDRANATH GANGULY 

I N 1661 AJ>, the Portoguese Misskmaries brought History tells us that they were the first to intro- 
with them the message of John Gutenb^ duoe prinllag from “movable types” Into India 
of Mains, to die shores of PMtoguese Indie, —and that Oaspar de Leao, ^ Arohbibhop of 
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I Inn, jirintol tho firht hook in thal country by 
iliiH new method in the sntiie yeiir. It L not 
known yet whether printing from ^^uch (yiH's 
. 'iinied eiirlier tlmn lolil, or in other wordx 
whether it came from (Jhina and the h'ar 
where printing hy means of wooden blocks arid 
■'Dlimailde typt^s’’ were in existence “prior to 
their appearance or iliacovery in Kurojie.” 
Hon'over, nocessnry ilctails are lacking to support 
this vague theory. 'I'hese are the meagre liisluri- 
cal data. 

In India thcrf» are two ilistinct tlivisions of 
printing,^ firstly, the English printing piesscs 
under Knglish or Kiiropcjiti mnnagimietik and 
secouilly, tiie Indian presses iiniler Iniliiin 
iiianagr'ttieiit. And it is my iiliicct here to deal 
with the latter, witli piirlieular atts>ntion to its 
national aspect. 

'rile printing art originat.eil in (Jermtiiiy, and 
from there it sprtMd grtiditiilly to otiier Kiiropeaii 
<’<mntries, where it soon look the form of a 

national art. Hat in Inilin lliis lias not. In. ihc 

ease, it is still fonagii. The distijiel.ive styles 
dt‘velo|asl hy tlioss» (‘onniries fiavt- hta'onn* so 
eharnehwistie and n'jii-esentnlivi'. that it is even 
po-ssihli; for the layman to rei^ogtiiite them at a 
glanc'e. Kor instance, ‘‘the soln-r and somewhat 
formal Knglish and tiie free .\niiTiean 

'lyles," ami many other reatni'cs, siieli as the 
general get-iip and binding whiidi gives to the 
hook a “mltioiiul expression,” The (piestion 
iinmoiliately ariiO'.s, Innv can this “imtiooal ex¬ 
pression” he brought about ? 

In the Western rsnintrk’s, facilities are given 
for ohijiiniiig ]irni‘t.ieal training in printing ami 
its allieit arts, in selioids spis'ially devotesi for 
tliese piiriioses wliensls in India theiX! are no 
-Hell schools where it is jm.ssihle to undergo liie 
iieiscssary training an<l eonrse of inslruetions. 

The greatest of all piohlems which fnee ns 
loday is the want of (pialified men and si-lioois 
of printing wliere suiuihte training, hoth practical 
and IhiairetieaI eoulil he iinpnrhs] to tile ]ioor 
liiiliun student of print, under expert siip(.rvjsloii 
anil guidanec. I'lif.it ami unless we find the 
lolutioii to this problem, there can hi- no progress 
made and the aspiration of a national prlntliig 
art or industry will mendy lie a long distant 
drMtlll. 

It ia not possilde for the wnuld-lie (Jiiliniherg 
to eome to K'lrope for trnining a.s ho enniiot 
alforit it. There are some wlio luive eome to 
Kurope at tlieir own expense -some are (iovern- 
ineiit scholarship holders. It will he doing 
injustice _ to the young printer to deny liitn tin- 
opportunity of training Iiinisclf, by plating a 
financial ohstacle hi-forc Iiim. ’I'hererori', hy 
esinblishing lotml schools of printing in India 
this difliculty will be overcome. 

The ^vemment of India, has foundisl a 
scholarship for the study of printing in Engliuid. 
Ihit there are certain conditions which make it 
inaceessible, ns it is awarded to those who know 
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Knglisli and have coiiiploted a pcrioil of 
appn-ntiei-.sliip in a govern men t printing press. 

The olijeet of this seliolar»hi|) is to givu qualified 
Im linns iho posts htdil liy I'higlishiiion, such as 
managers, .superinten<lent* and departmental tieails. 

There is no douhl that many liave^ Iwen 
attrai'b'il by this h-miitiiig oflhrand 1 am of opinion, 
that it will he a great pity if traimsl Indians, 
iiisti-ad of helping to Imild up a national printing 
art, seek ]ii).s|s in the government printing offiecs. 

The hii'tli of a nalimial printing art euii never 
he expi-etwi from the government |irinliiig oftiees, 
wliiTe fhe work prorlueed, stieh as oHieial n'ports, 
ete, are no lypographieiil masterpiwxis, Itesides 
the Knglish style is strictly nillion'd to. 

To Slim up I call ilo no better than to ipiotn 
Wiirn-ii who says “Men ai-e waiiU'd who will 
take an iiiti-rest in printing for its own sake and 
stmlv it a.s a nienns of national self-expression.” 

Tlii-ri' iii’e very few good Indian jinissos and 
tile In -SI work is only a eopy or “as is usually 
the ease. a miseralile lUit-of-daUi iniiliitioii.” 
Mere again tin- ipie.slioti of training arises. Thu 
eniative nitm! of tlie jirinP-r enn only expreiw 
itsi-lf will'll he is aeipiaintisl with the ^-lumentiiry 
prineiples of t.vi'ograiiliy and know.s tho difiuntnl 
.styles. 'I'liis will strengthen his imagimition and 
lead liiai iJi create a disliiietive style. 

Our own iiiK'ient art wilt tie a source of 
iiispiratiiin to the futiih^ printer ’and will supply 
us witli new idiais wliieh through liio prucuss €»f 
''iiiislilieiition” and “etiniination" will clothe thu 
future Indian hook in a naliotiul and in heaiiti- 
fiil tyjpograiihieai garment. 

Ill llie ;irovimv' of Iti-iigal I have seen some 
hooks, neatly jiriiiU'd the pages rich with orna- 
ineiits, decorations, anil bound in an Induui 
m'itif altogether n heanlifnl |irodiictioti, which 
has proved how t.lic artist can help the printer 
and how important it is to eo-oporale with each 
olhi-r. Tliis indeed is a very hopeful sign. 

It is, tliercfore, eviilent that the main prohluni 
is ttic want, of u-ehilieally ipialificil men and 
seliools of printing ill India today. Amongst 
other prohlc-aiH inaiiily art*, firstly, tho general 
want of etiiieation. Some know English anil 
enn rwid and write it and othws the vernpillar 
I inly. Instruetioiis in fiiliire schools of printing 
eotilil then lie in tile vernacular. Secondly, the 
want of money in most Indian presses which 
sometimes liampers their progress, and lastly thu 
aliseiiee of tntci’e.st in the average worker and tho 
imlitterunt and unfriendly attitude existing belwwui 
the employer and the employee, which must chnnge. 

'Ithe owners and managers can tio a great ileal 
for the welfare of their employees by arranging 
(I omo astral ions, lantern-lectures and activities of 
this kind' which will help to create an interest 
in' the worker in his particular work. 

In coneliiaion, I may point out that it requires 
hard work and sacrifice to Imild up a. national 
art whiih India in linie to come, will justly be 
proud of, ns she is of her ancient art and literature. 



THE^^6^g9«M^^NIVERSITAIRE AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
uSTT^RSItV SANATORIUM, LEYSIN, SWITZERLAND 

IW A. K MAJUMO^Ui, m.a. 


“I «lc|)( Hii<i ilroiinit Ihiil lift? was lipiuitv. 

I W(iK<' iiml foiuiil Ihiil lifr WitH Piily,' 

T t) be witli the ytiuiifi; i>* to be yoiiiij;, 
and to work fov the iiiiinlionitioii of 
tlie Hiiflenng of the i^lok is to etiiioble 
one’s <iwti Sind. This two-fold truth 
is broogiit hotne to eviTVoiin who visits the 
great “Sniiatoriuin Uiiivi'i'sitaire” at Is’Vsiii, 
a small but flonrishing \Hllage in the Swiss 
<'Hilton of Valid, and who spinids some t.iine 
with tile young inmates of this institution. 



Dr. L. C. Vanthier, M.n., 

Dirertor, Smiatorium ITnivuniiUire Suitssi) atid 
tieerctary-tlcjicrul, Intennitionul lhiiven>ily 
Sunat aria III Oommitteo, Lcyain (Siiii^), 


Superintendent King I’Jdwnrd Saiiatorinni of 
Bhowtili, fiidia, and f visited the Kanatoriinn 
(hiiversitaire at Iiey8iii-\'llliige on the after¬ 
noon of Oetober 12, 19)12. We well* kindly 
reeeived by Dr. and \frs. Vanthier, and weiii 
a few niinutes later introdiiewl to Miss .-ignes 
liiiidahl, a gii'l student of the University of 
('openliagim who speaks (rerinaii, Kreiich and 
Kiiglish dnently. She sliowed ns I'OMiid, 
ex]ilained to iis tlie life of the stiidi'iits resid¬ 
ing then‘, and aeted as onr inter] ireter. Sinee 
then I ha\'P x’isited the institution many times, 
]iassed tuiiny liappy hours with the University 
students of Kuiiifie here, sharetl their aetivities 
and disenssed at great leiigtli with 
Dr. ^'aiithier the gR-at pi-obleiiis eonneeted 
with this Sanatorium. It is a iniii]ue institu¬ 
tion in the world, and theii'foiv ilesei'ams to 
be biMUght pnuninently to the notiee of the 
fhonsaiids of stuiJents who are studying at onr 
Indian Unlvemties, of their parents and of 
the University authorities in India, 

“The Sanatoriinn ihilvei'sitaire Siiisae,” as 
it is geiieralU’ ealled is beautifully situated in 
the midst of pine forests at an altitude of 
tjiiOO feet ahove flu‘ sea-levol. It commands 
a elmnning view of the superb Rhone Valley 
and the snowy fai-es of the majestic Alps— 
the Mont Blane and the Deiit* dii Midi. It 
is ])riniarily intendi'd fi)r such Swiss Univer- 
sity stndi'iits aiul teaeheni of both sexes as 
are sutreiaiig from tuhercmlosis, whether 
pnhnoiiary or surgical. ITie idea of such a 
sanatorium originated witli Dr. Vanthier, who 
saw tliat tubercular students residing in 
Sanatoria, clini<]iies and pensions all over 
Switzerland, were not in ideal environments. 
The hospital atmosphere at most 'Of these 
places damped their youthful cneigies and 
cramped their buoyant spirits. This young 
doctor’s sympathetic nature discovered that 
opposite evils surrounded the tubercular 
nt in those ordinary places of cunt, name- 
helpless loneliness on the one hand, and 


On invitation from Dr. 

Vauthier, mj)., the Warden i^d Direktor 
the Sanatorbjg, my fricnd^jyi. R. K. Kacker] 
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tin* doiuU’iiiii}; weight of unwiiiit<'<l soeictv on 
llu* otiior.” Thc'ntfore with n view to |)rovi(lirig 
lirnUhr j<iirroun(}ii]gs, nn r<liu';ition;)] jitmos- 
jiImtp, fiieiUtios for qnii*t Uternrv ntut wit'iilitic' 
stinlies, n tnixtniv of frot'doin iitul n«(M»i‘i!itioii 
Ilf young men and women of ahoiit the 
«iiue age, eondnned with ii)i-to-dafe luedieal 
aiTiiiigeinents to enaim^ proper treatment, eari' 
and reat Dr. and Mra, Vanthier tried tiieir 
l>est to pojinlarize tlie scheme of a Kniversity 
Sniiatorlnm, and to carry on an cxtcnsivi' 
pro|tiig3tiida. Tn every Ihiiversitv town s]mcial 
meetings and fi'tes were held to exjilain tile 
idea and eollnet funds. This was done under 
the patronage of the Swiss l''ederal Cinineil, 
the Red Cross Society and the licagne of tlie 
EVevention of Tnherentosis. 'riui Swiss press 
strongly siippoiled the projoet. .V Swiss 
ai.nnifaetnrer gave a Imndsoine donation of 
•.*.'>,000 francs, anil the <‘ollections at special 
meetings amounted to nboiit U0,000 francs, 
'rile Swis.s students all over the little ennntry 
i-esponded tn the appeal splendidly and the 
scheme wiis approved liy the si'ven Swiss 
Cnivei’sities, the federa' School of 1'eeltnolog)' 
and the National I'nion of Students. 'Phev 
give practical pmofs of their sympatliy hy 
making it obligitorv on all Swiss I 'niversit.y 
professors and students to eonfribiite at the 
rate of 20 francs and 10 francs a year per 
head respectively. ITie C Diversity enntribn- 
tions for one term before the iietna! ojiening 
of the Sanatorium, brought in about 40,000 
franea. The house already standing on the 
site was rented for a year and some money 
was spent on its eijnipment. Aftenravds the 
house was ai^piired, and additions and alter- 
ations were made to make it a suitable 
saiiatorimn. Tlie (treseiit value of the 

building is about 400,000 francs. Tims in 
October 1, 1922, the Sanatorium I ■nivei'sitaire 
Suisse was opened at Leysin, which had 
■manimously been ehosmi by the Committee 
for the seat of this sanatorium, with 4.o beds. 
While half of the number of beds is reseiwisl 
for the Swiss University students and 
(H'ofcssors, it extends its helping hand to the 
students of all foreign universities, without 
distinction of colour, caste, (ireed or nationality. 
Several Indian stndenta studying in Enrope 
and stricken wttii tuberuulosis have been 
liospitably received and treated here, for 


e.xam|>le, .Messrs. Keddi, .Mimed ai 
whose photographs have been idipwn tii me 
by l)i'. Vanthier. 1'he cost' has heeti kept 
as low as possible. In eonsiderotion of the 
11 'gular eonlributions which were iinide by the 
pi-ofessors ami .students in “health times”— 
which by the wav an* of the nature of pi'eiuia 
for insnninee ngiinst sickness (Tubereiilosis)— 
the pnifessois and students of Swiss 
miivd'sities b'veii if of foreign tmtiotialitv) are, 
during th<‘ir n-sidenee here, ii‘i(Hired to pay 
frnne.s a day or alxiiit 2.1(1 s. a week each 
and stmleiits and ]>rofessors eomitig from other 
eonntrie.s have to ]iav 12 fniin's u day eileh. 
When we reineniher timt Ibis charge includcH 
hoard, hidging, service, treatniimt, inedieino, 
.X-Ray, and all university faeilities, WO 
ii'idi/.e how cheap the arriiiigenient is in an 
expensive eonntrv like Switzerland,^ Indeed, 
we are told that the ehaige is aetnally bolow 
cost. 



1)1', It. K. Ktii'ki'r, [)r. Vanthier and 
Mr. K, MHiiiniiiar 

X'liis sanatorium is now provided with a 
modeni X-Iiay iippanitiis, a pneiiuio-thorax 
apparatus, n disjien.sing room, a Iflboratoty, 
an exe.elleiit library of 10,000 vohuneH, a 
readiug hall with moni tlian one hundred and 
sixty newspapers and iniigazincs of different 
countries of the world—alas ! oiir country has 
not 80 far thought it tit to send, any, while 
P^ypt is represented licre—old niipiberfl being 
nicely bound and widl arranged, a radio, a 
microphone, a eiiiema-projeetor, an epidiaacone, 
a camera witli an enlarging •apparatus and h 
properly equipped "dark room,” a lecture hidl, 
a wcll-fumished small room for tutorial classet) 
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a apaaAus BdrARruM for the Sim Cure, and 
wirelew iiutallatione at each bedaide and on 
each baloon}' for tnuuraitting lectures, concerts, 
etc. to Uuise staying in their rooms upstairs 
under medicnl advice.* 

Dr. Vaitthier was entrusted witli the 
. medical, Hcadeinic and social direction of this 
Sanatorium. For ten years ho worked 
fndefatigably’ as its physician, surgeon, 
wiporintcndent, manB^i^r, etc. In fact, lie was 
and coiitiiiuos to be the soul of this institution. 
But die work was too much for one hum ; 
therefore he has been rcliovwl of the luedica] 
side of the work by the iippointmeiit of a 
, ^tdcut> mialilicd doctor, and a |iai't-tiiiio head 
doctor who visits the house twi(;e a week. 
The expouditim^ is kept witJiin tbi^ iinsnne, 
and effort is made by the managing eoiinnith’e 
to pay the interest and part of the loan fnnn 
aavinm * 

Tue arrangements for the nu’dical exami- 
natim of the students and for their trcatini'iit 
and oare art o}(p«11ent (^impleto m^onls of 
oases on prescribed forms witli \-Rav 
idmtographs, results of X-ltay screenings, 
blood and sputum tests, etc. are niaintaiiied in 
decent covers., The social eontaitt of the. 
stodents makee them cheerful. The authorities 
of the institt^tion do not aim at rnntiing a 
uxdyersity for tubercular stmlcnts on'the top 
of a' pultun ; but within the. limitations 
evei7tliiii|f?!ppflsible is done to intriMhicc no 
academic ahmsphere here. At this institution 
we do not bear talks of a bone operation, of a 
cavity on the lung, of an unSncttcssfii] [)mmmo> 
thorax operation on account of iidliesions, of 
alooholiaation, of phrenic ^ilsion, of the 
dreaded thoracoplasty and of a thousand and. 
one talks in the same vein so i^mmion at 
the ordinary sanotaria, clinioues and pensions 
.for tubercular patientts Wc call this insdtu- 
tadon a sanatorium, but nobody bore talks of 
nckneaa. The students enjoy radio music 
and iectuns ; they laugh and play and sKidy. 
Students pursuing the same courses of studies 
kdp one another^—for example, one fhetatos 
Botes and another works on the ^rpewriter. 


* 1 propCM to deal, in a tnbseqtMDt irtide, witli 
a aeag « aa IndSta nnlrndtj Sspitorinai ot diii 
inlttUa MU^atatton la , lodik I am 
M (0 its fcaabOitr, >at h la abt poiiible 
S tbaC^aiSB ip Ifelii srffdav 


They photomph togetlirr and develop film^ 
together, ^metimes one of them lechtfes. 
and those interested - in the subject listen and 
afterwards discuss. While there are no 
“complete lycle of University faculties” and 
regular courses, the work of (■acli student is 
supervised by a tutor chosen from among his 
professors. Distinguislind Swiss, hVench and 
other professotvi give them guidance and 
advice in resean^h work. A young man who 
is a inedicjd student is collecting materutl for 
a thesis or “(loiistitutioii and Tiibcroulosis,” 
and a girl student is writing a thesis on "Tcetli 
and I’libeiwulosis” tlic object being to trace 
the connection between (,'arics and Tuber¬ 
culosis. A young male student of Zurich, 
who lias t*b(‘rciilosis of the hij>-]oint, is the 
proud jsissessor of a hiigcc posbige stamp 
aibitiu. N’lie collection lie has already iiuule is 
very creditiiile. And what is the attitude of 
tlie 111 live mi lies ? ft is most symjNvtlietic. 
■All the Swiss niiivoreities eoniit the terms 
spent by tlieii' students at this Haimtorinni, und 
I know it for a faet that many of tlie inmates 
of this institution, who were able to continue 
their studies liere, took their examinations in 
the plains and obtained university di-grccs. 
Medical students get exeellciit clinical pratnie 
at the various sanatoria and cliniipies of 
Leysiii, The. valuable and growing library of 
tlie iSamitorimii owes its existence to the gifts 
of charitably disposed publishers, private 
bodies and iiidividuals. The section of 

tiewspajicra and inagazities is remarkably rich 
ami, in this rcspwt, can easily beat some of 
the University libnirhis m India. The 
students eaii keep well jnfofim'd on all tlie 
literary, scientific, politicifl^ economic and social 
progress of the world. Besides, they have 
the use of the Swiss University libraries, 
and of those of the “Socicto de. la Station 
(Jliinateriipio” and Socicte de M^decine de 
licyaiii. Students whose health has sufficiently 
improved, arc introduced to Kght and 
interesting handwork, such as book-binding, 
easy woodwork and metalwork. The’special 
lectures that are amuigcd by the ever-active 
Warden, Dr. Vauthier, are interesting and 
useful They are delivered by learned 
prefessors <v Swiss, Frenoh and other 
’univ^ttes, and by £mp>BS artists and 
pidilie- 'nwm These are attended 
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not’only by tJio inmates of the Sanntorium, 
but also by outsiders. I hitvo bad the 
honour of being invited to more than a 
doaen of these lectures and I have actually 
attended five of them. 

This will be sufficient to gpvf! an irhia f»f 
the activities of the students of the Sunatnriuiii 
tlnivorsitairo Suis’se. Dr. Vautheir is a innti 
of wonderful activity and great powc^r of 
organisation. He works with the energy 
aud enthusiasm of a young man, and is ahly 
assisted by his devoted wife. In tlie 
preceding paragraphs f liav<i eruleavonrwl to 
show what he has done aud is doing for the 
Swiss ITiiivcrsity students 
smitten by tuberculosis. But 
since tuberculosis is a grnat 
scourge of civiiiiuition, and 
sidaea young ineii and women 
in all civilized eoiiiifi'ies, Dr. 

Vautheir, the great dieamer 
and worker as he is, has drawn 
np a gnsit plan for the t^stitblisii- 
ni(‘nt of a n'nl International 
University Kaiitoriuni at Isiysin, 
ii> which all the great nations 
of the work! will lui asked to 
oo-operate by founding a number 
of beds for such university 
students and professors of their 
countricR as may in future 
bo seized by this fell disease, 
is by way of an insurance against 
It is intended to build a large, thoroughly 
e4|iiipped Ranatorinm, (smtaining 20K Ixsis at 
a total cost of £ '208,000. The (Government 
of each country can luive a fixed number of 
beds reserved at £1000 each. A represen¬ 
tative Ibovisionai Organizing Oonunittee has 
been formed for the purpose with Dr. Vauthedr 
as Secretary-Geueral, anil dctmlcil plans 
and estimates have been prcparciL The 
Swiss Federal Ooveminent has been pleased 
to pationizc the proposed scheme by deciding 
to buy 20 bods, althou^ there are 45 beds 
for Swiss students and professors at the 
HniTeihity ' Sanatoriiun wiiss^ They have 
already voted 500,000 gold Bmss fames ; tiie 
OantoQ of Vaud has subeeribed 50,000. fnucs 
SmsB and tho MunicipAlity of Leysin has. with 
equal - Ifteralify gEveOf a large, beautiful site 
al^lntdy the ai^yo.iugble 


fiiiatudal situation in most oouiitries, the 
Qovernments of all oountirios have not yet 
been approadied ; but many Ghvcmmentii 
have already promised tiieir support It is 
intended to approach others soon, and the 
Government of India will also be requested 
to partici[>ate in this iniematioiml work. It 
has the support of the Ijcague of Nations 
aud later mt all the particiimting Govomments 
of tlic world will be its patrorvs. I iun 
concerned with Indian students,’ 'phey will 
«sk : “What have we to do with ti>o proposals 
hir the (>stablisluiieut of an International. 
Uiiiveisity Sanatorium at fap-ofl Jjcysin 



The Plan of the juoiMMcd International Univenity Sanatorhini, 
toynin (tlwitzerland) 


’Pile scheme 
tuberculosis. 


in Switzerland ?” Well, the aim Is 
three-fold ; , 

{u) to cure university students and 
teachi'rs of all countries, who are attacked 
by tiiberculosis ; > 

(A) to enable university students 
(continue tlieir studies; „ * 

(c) to surround them with an atmflst>hfln^ 
of university self-help and internatiosi^ 
co-ime ration. . . , 

There are abniit 2,000 Indian studm^ 
studying in Europe and the incidemer 
tsbercuTosis among them is belioved to ]b^ 
not less tiian five per year. Such Indisd^ 
studente as during their residence in Enroj^: 
are attaoked by tuberculosis, caii 
come to the International. Unlven|[^'‘ 
Sanatorium, and stay for. cure and privi^ 
study at a fan leas expense titan at Wfit 
other modern sanatorium hr ctinique. 
treatinmt by: mem of BelMKarapy 
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Sanatorium Univeniitain> 


practised in bone cases in Indin. Some of the 
oUBcuH means of treatment of Pulmonary 
Tabercuh^;-~such as, cutting of adhesions, 
alooholizaiSbd^.tiioraooplasty, etc., are practi- 
«i11y nnkno:mi in India. I can state from 
pwmtal knowledge that nowhere in India, 
»ttWcn in Kusiuir,. do we have sneh excellent 
.dlimatic conditioita—diy cold, Jrcedom from 
.hnhudUy, tif atmosph^ particularly 

eut "Dsonths of snow—as we hud 
^ Switzerland. No one need be afraid of the 
cold, for with modem electric heating 
sirratwements we do not feel it at all. Why 
Bhould we not tiien make it jHiesible for a 
few well-chosen Indian University students 
soffering from tuberculosis to take their 
treatment at the International University 
Sauatorium under the best and most renowned 
^yaioians and surgeons of Europe ? How ? 
By purohaabig a few be^, say ten, now at 
tw proposea Sanatorium. It is easy for us 
fe say that w^ should ask the central 
^verlupent to find money fer the purpose; 


but I attach very great importance to 
sdf-help. I have been greatly impressed 
by the wonderful power of organization shown 
by the University students of Europe and by 
their useful activities. I may mention in this 
connection that the following Intcniational 
Students Organi»itioiis are actively particijsit- 
iiig in tlie work and are^ represented on the 
Committee ; . 

(f) The Intenuitional Confederation of 
Students 

(ri) The International Federation of 
Uriiversity Women 

(m) The International Students Service 
(ft?) The Intamatioual Universitjr Fedcrar 
don of the League of Nations 
(v) Part Bomana 

(v») The World Students' Christian Federal 
tion. 

(»»») The World Union of Jewish Students. 
Let once the students of Indian universities 
realize, tiie importance, the imperative need 
of having a few« b^ the 
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Tntcrnationnl University Sanntoritun, and I 
am sure the accompluhinGnt of the object will 
be only a question of months. If under the 
anroices 'of the university union at each 
In^n Univereify centre and luider the 
guidance the Vice-Chancellor^ meetings 
lx; held by the sttidento and professors to 
explain the project of die 1. TJ. S. and if 
tlic Indian students resolve to {larticiputi' 
ill the establishment of this intcniational 
institution for their own good and that of their 
successors, let them subscribe, once for all, 
a paltry sum of eight annas per head, iuid tlie 
sum realized will be sullidcmt to meet the cost 
of one bed. When the scheme is supported by 
all the Vice-Chancellors and the provtixual 
Ministers of Edueatioii, tlic Indian Education 
Member of the Government of India will, I 
am sure, be only too glad to {xitroiiizc tlie 
International institution by reserving at least 
ten beds for Indian University students and 
professors. 


Any one who sees the zeal, the enthusiasm, 
the earnestness with which Dr. Vautheir, die 
friend and benefactor of tbo Youth of the 
World, is working for the great dream of his 
life, cannot but pray that the day of the 
rcalizadon of his ^am may come soon. 
I believe that all humanitarian work is God’s 
work and diat it does not fail for lack of funds. 
“To hibonr is to pray" ; but the labour which 
is of one,'s own free will undertaken, as by the 
learned Doctor, to relievo suffering humanity, 
to relieve the young students who are the Joys 
of their families and die hopes of their nations, 
but tone lied, alas 1 by the bla8tin|| band of 
sickness while in the pursuit of their studies 
with the goal of life in sight—is one of the 
pnn!st forms of prayer. Will such prayer go 
unheeded? Will sneJi nnselflsh labour be. in 
vuiii ? j. 

Lot thi; Indian Uuiversily Btudenta 
answer 1 



EUROPi: AND INDIA 

Ihe orlgiiial painting bis been presented to IndiaD'Institute of Die Deutsebe Akademie 
by die ardat, Mr. Bekumor Denskar, who studied ait in Mnnieb. The is 

. mesut to mpMaeqt the Mmt of the present age,' in whidi a serious sttMipt is DMag made 
by some GuRaml men of the East aM West to know and i^ieriate sadt other. 



THE END OF THE NOBLE EXPERIMENT OF “PROHIBITION" 

IN THE U. S. A, ■ 

By P. GOPAIA KIITSHNAYYA, m.a., m. hc., 

Oohmbin UniversUy, N«w Ywk 


R era of prohibition is over in the United 
BtateH. 'rho repeal of the Kighteenth 
Arneiidment to tno constitution ended one 
' of- the most far-reaching social experiinoiite in 
^'the history of tiie world. It lasted nearly four¬ 
th yean. Never before had there been such 
‘ an attempt to regulate the habits and customs of 
' It nation of 120,0^000 persons of such variw'L 
national strains by sumptuary leilfslntion. Tt was 
the first time the power of the American Federal 
Government has been oxercisnl to reach into tiie 
private lives and moral conduct of the pMiple of 
the states, on any such extensive s<>nlc. 

National prohibition followeni thrco-iiiimters of 
a century in which the States tritid te nigidnh^ 
and control the lu)Uor tndfic by Stal«; uii<l local 
option laws. At the time the Kightccnlhi Amend¬ 
ment went into effect State-wide pridiibition Wiis 
already in eflect ii> thirty-thrw Stotiis, _ in eiglihicn 
of which it has been incorporated in the Sbite 
Oonstitutions. !K) per cent of the townships 
and rural precin tS«, 85 per cent of tlic H>iin tiles 
and 75 ■ per cent of the villages were dry by 
State legislation. More tlian two-thinls of the 
population and 9.5 per cent of the lam I an'n of 
the United States wero umlcr proiiihition. 

State and local laws and the temiierance 
campaigns that were conducted inaiiY ^cars in 
the wot areas did not satisfy tin; prohibitionisK 
They argued that' tieinendous social amt nmnomic 
adVwtages would Ibllow national prohibition, 
that crime and insanity would be retluccrl, jails 
and insane asylums closed,, workmen's pay 
diverted to food, clothit)g/i and other goods instead 
the saloon : industry, _ trade inul commerce 
stimulated h^ the .buying poi^. 

The Anti-Sal|>on>Jjeague raisedlai^ campaign 
fiiiids among btrirlbcrB of the evangelical churches, 
yho were devoted to the ideal of national prohi¬ 
bition on moral and social grinds, and among 
large industrialists and other capitalists who were 
oonvinoed that it would increase the economic 
efficiency of the nation and of their own 
^orporaoona One of the roost elTective propa- 
tanda campaigns in the history of the coun^ 
inu oiganisM; 

Banning in 1911 when the itroposal-.eitine 
hefmo the Ammcan Congress, national prohibi- 
ihm grew in strength as an issue every year, 
ilbwly bat enioly, . B might have taken many 
fean to . oome to a head not the world wqr 
|lvm it a tremandouB impetus through the 
Mre to oonsem gimn supidies for food mstoad 


of alcohol and te keep liquor from the soldiers. 
Coming then, when the interest of the nation 
was concentrated on the war and when millions 
of men were away in uniform, national prohibi¬ 
tion was a sudilen surprise and shocJc to many 
Americana. 

Dnifteil by senator Sheppard, the Eighh^nth 
Amen dent was submitted to the States by a vote 
of G5 to 20 in the Uuitetl States Seiiato on 
August 1, 15)17, and a vote of 282 to t.'W in tlie 
House of Iti;pW‘scntativ*ra on Di>0<'ml)fer 17, 1917. 
The first Stote to ratify was Mississippi, on 
January 8. 1918, NehrJiska became dry on 

January Hi, 1919, the tliirty-sixth State to ratify, 
comiiloting the thrctvfourtlis of the forty-eight 
Stat<;s nuu’ssmy to make ratification eflectiv<'. 

Ill the end, forty-sis of the forty-eight States 
ralifitsl tire atnemlmeiit, only Khorle Island amt 
Uonnecticut refusing to lio so. Ratification was 
accomplished by vote of the Stab; licgislutim; 
in the various States, ratfier tinin by popular 
vofe in Shite (Jonvoiitioiis as specified in the 
twenty-first (or rejieal) Ainenilinent. 'Ihe official 
figures in the forty-eight Shite senates were 
ISK.I, or .SHi piT cent for ratification to 237 
against; in the House of Kepresentativoa 3j7H2, or 
78’.5 per cent for nitifieatioii ti; 1,(I.V> agamsL 

Meanwliile, on Novmulrnr 21, 15)18, ten days 
after the signing of the .\rini«ticc, the American 
Congress enactiKl the war-time Prohibition Act, 
which remained in effect until the Eighteentli 
Amendment beiHmc eftective, on January 19, 
1929, one yi-ar afhw ratification. 

The Volstead Act, fixjng one-linlf of I per 
cent by volume ns the definition '-of .the alcoholic 
content of an intoxicating botferage and providing 
for the enforcement of ifiltional prohibition, 
first 08 apfdicd to the wor-timc Prohibition Act and 
later the Eighteenth Aiuendment, was adopted by 
tile Senate and tire House of B^resentnlives on 
October 8 and 10, respectively, in 1919, vetoed 
by President Roosevelt on October 27, and passwl 
by the American Congress over his veto tho 
following dajr. • . 

The oonstitutionali^ of the Eighteentii-.Amend- 
ment and the Volstead Act was chall^gad, but 
was sustained in the dedsions of the United States . 
Supreme Court on June 1 and 7, 1920. The 
hipest court also held that the ‘Concurrent 
poweP* granted to the States in the Eighteenth 
Amendment anthorised them on^ to enforce 
pTohihitjbn, not to thwart or defeat it 

Ktom,. the very beginning' oounti^ide protest 
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wiw engentlera] by the Eighteenth Amendment 
H.tid the Voletead Aet Not only waro houeee 
iliTided against each other but also churchea, 
political partim, buainese omuizutiona, sooial 
groups, whole oommunitiee. Prohibition became 
the meet conttorersial issue in the United Btotes 
since the otvU war. 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, President of 
Columbia UniTersity, took the h^ad among tliu 
intcllecntol, and former Oorernor Alfred £. Smith 
of Now York amona the political opponents of 
the Eighteenth Amendment. Both started wly to 
light it and carried their opposition consistently 
to the end, Or.'Butler going so far as to openly 
mivocate revolt against it as utterly contradicting 
the spirit of the Constitution and the Bill of 
Rights, if it could not be repealed. (duri;riiur 
Smith split the Uemoeratic party temporarily 
through his unsuccessful fight for the presidential 
nomination in 1024 iiikI his nomination in 1928, 
when he took a far morn advanced stand 
against prohibition than other wets in his 
party were willing to t»ku in tliosit <lays, and 
when the party platform rtmiainud dry. 

During the early years of the great experiment 
the oppoMtion diil not gain inurli iieadway. Asidi; 
from too extremist prohibition loaders, national 
prohibition had many supitorters among siieli 
political Icaitors as Herlicrt Hoover and Senator 
William E. Borah, and such iuilustrudist.s tia 
Henry Eoni, who holicvial that it was entilhsl to 
a fair trial in view of the tlasirctical lulvaiitagca 
which would follow if it could be made to work. 

With prosperity so great that taxes wore not 
a burden and witli bootlegging, rum-running 
ami spcakmsies bo widespread that no one leidly 
was deprived of his favonritc bevenigt'S, tbe 
general*public remained more or loss apatbotic 
for several years as the i>rohihitionists presswl 
the_ Federal Government to more drastic enforeonicnt 
activities and as unwholesome social trends 
deve^ped in American life in consequence of tlie 
growing power of the under world. 

Enforcoment was mont clieclive in the first 
two years of prohibition —1920 and 1921—wlien 
the country was still under the influence of the 
wave of dry sentiment that had carriotl the 
Eighteenth Amendment into the Constitution. 
Forty-seven States, Rhode Island being the only 
exception, adopted state enforcement laws. New 
Yoik. state adopted the Mullan-Gage Enforcement 
Act, but repealed it in 1923, the repealer being 
mgued by Governor Smith despite warnings that 
it itould and his political career. 

Tlwnig^ut the past ten years there has been 
a progresmve dimategration of enforcement, 

^ die yews pos^ ,it beesune epparait that 
natkmat prohibition, instead of bringing 
e^omio benefits to tbe country, was uivertiug 
bulioni of dollars from legitimate. bunhcM 
chuneU and ftmn gpyeniments, soumw ef tu 
■wveauet to ' ecinugM .i; ayndBettes, ^ Imftead of 
•watinr * twitliwrf 1^^ woeial woiM, It w« , 


obviously bringing the under-world up .tp a 
position of such nnanmal and politioal mfluen oe 
that it would corrupt ofBoediolders and the pol.^ 
on an unproced^tedly broad scale ; tmt it 
o^Id engagu in its private wars, killingi^ 
kidnappings, torturings, bijBokings and shake- 
downs, in defiance of constituted authori^; that 
it speakeasiee were as bad or worse tnan tho 
old saloon ; that its minor henchmen or hireling 
were crowding tho courts and jails, and tiut its 
openly scandalous conduct. was setting a bod 
oxumi>le to the youth of tho land, not only In 
excessive drinking, but also in geiioral contempt 
for law luid ordtirs. 

Treaties with foreign nations enabling the 
const guiini to search rum-runners flying foreign ■ 
flags witiiin the twelve-miles limit or onediour . 
run from the American _ coos^ raids on distiUecies 
and brewerii^ ^ladlocking of speakensios, seisuiM 
of ailtumi)biles and bucks Ibiided with liquor, 
pitidieil battles in which both dry agents and 
rum-runners were kiUod, and tiiousends of 
arrests, fines and imprisonments, all figured in 
the unsimcessFul uSbrt to enforce national 
prohibition. 

In 1929 Qononil Lincoln C. Andrew^ a 
retired Army Ofliccr, appointed as Assistant 
Hoc rutary of tho Treasury Jo rsorganise the 
onforcumont system nsserteJ that the Volstead 
Act ciculil not bo enforced under oxistiiig ounditionsi 
that tiic jirohibitioii agon to did • not seize more 
Ilian oiie-tentii of the illicit stills in qporation, and 
lliiit from 12,(X)0 to 15,1X19 men would be needed 
to patrol tho bonlcrs to stop smumling of liquor. 
Emory It. Buckner, then Uniteil ntates’ Attornoy 
at New York, estimated that “reasonable enforce¬ 
ment" in New York State alono would cost 
mure than S 7ll,i)iX^0(>9 a ycar,_ sweo times more 
tiian tbe onfon-omont appropriation for the Whole 
country that year. 

In 1920 and 1939 final ofibrte were made’ to. 
solve the probletii by more drastic enforeeiMni.;f 
The -Jones “Five-and-Ten" Aolj passed , 
Congress and signed by President _ Cofviltj 
Conjidge, providetl for five years’ imprisonmiSitt 
and fi 10,1X19 fine for violatioos of the prehibitiotf^ 
law. _ Tile theory was that _ the violets woiikl.^ 
be frightened into compliance witii the h^,- 
Greater efiictency in enforwment was espeeted;, 
from transfcnii^ the Prohibition Bureau fraOi: 
the Treasury Department to the Departgaeiit bf 
Justice. Both tiiese efforts failed. 

• As the depraaston deepened btiimng wl^ it i 
a larger tool burden in terms of aAedocad. 
national iucome, the effects of prohibition In tiup,' 
costs of- enforcement and the soertfios of lan^^ 
potent!^ tax and customs revenue' ^from 
liquor industry camo to the fore in,; Di^lte;‘ 
dispuguon in every Statei Even in .ti»(on|^ 
dry rural sections the demand bensme sfc^lC. 
W l^timstize tim liquor trade so that'fgitijf 
u^: it relieve the tag bnrdmi 

hMButry, agMoltdre and . the hqiim, and 
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ia new induBtoy might give impetua to btteincss 
nctivity and employment 

At the Bame time the nu^ omment 
•gmiMt prohibition gained weight wiui the 
^bUcstion of the Wiokerabtun Report in 1981. 
Of the eleven merobere of the Wicketeham 
Commieaion, two favoured repeal, eeven i^iaion, 
and only two retention of the Eighteenth 
Amendment, Moreover, the ComroisMon’e in¬ 
vestigation had Gonfirined the common knowledge 
.bt 'the failure of the prohibition exporiment from 
the standpoint of social reform. 

Last year woe the crucial one in the fight 
against prohibition. The Democratic party put 
a npeal plank in its national platform and 
made repeal one of the leailing issues of the 
oaroixtign, John D. Rockefeller Jr. . and other 
nirmer^ supporters of prohibition among tire 
bapltaliet and industrial leaders publicly revorse<l 
th^r potion. The Association against the 
Irarhibltioa Amendment and the Women’s 
OsganJiation for Eationnl Prohibition Reform 
conducted nation-wide propaganda campaigns 
on iUmost aa extensive a scale as the Anti-8nloun 
League's campaign for prohibition years ago, 
whereas last yw the Anti-Saloon liengue miule 
bhly oomporanvely feeble attempte to stem the tide, 
. The result of the olection made it clear that 
tbs new Congreea ha<l a mandate from the 


pwple to iweol tile Eighteenth Amendment 
Even the olm lame-duck Congress saw the 
handwriting on the wall, and voted to submit 
the repeal amendment to the States, The Senate 
voted 63 to 33 OB February 1& 1^3, and the 
House of Representatives 28S to 131 on 
February 80. 

Since then ratification prooess had gone 

rapidlv in practically every State with an 
overwhelming^ mi^rity, 

ProhibitioB is now dead in these Unitc^ 
States. The .prohibitionists sot^ht to put their 
cause beyond- the readi of public opinion. Thw 
have now disooveroil tiiat they reokoned ill with 
the reeouroefulnws and determination of 

democratic Ametioa. The higher and more 

inaurmountal^t appeared the barriers oreoted 

around prohi|ition, the more resolved were the 
people to breltic through them and destroy it. 

The whole affair is a freali and overwhelming 
ilemonstmtioa of tlie fact that in tills country 
public opinisn rules. In the end it will have 
Its way, Thws besides the immediate question 
of getting riii of constitutional prohibition, we 
have this instructive showing that the American 
political methncls and policies ore always subject 
to control by the deliberate will of uio people. 
In 193U this lookod impossible. By 1933 it nas 
become on established fact 


RAMMOHUN ROV CENTENARY CELEBRATIONS 
AT CALCUTTA 


flpHE Osicutta public coldinUai the Cenlcnan' of 
'‘’’•.w the death of R«a Ramniohiri Roy on the ^h, 
• 30th and 3Ut December 1933, st the Hoiiste 
House, of the Osicutta tJidvcrstly in a manner 
lotting the great occasion. 

•'' ■Xlie dobi, with a specially constriictwl platform, was 
|tti|BtifnIly but Boberly decorate*! with flovrers, cver- 
totebs and festoons. Xlio Raja’s fiiU-aUe portrait in 
mK khtdly lent by the authmtiea dt the City Cotlem'i 
teas plaesn on a table at the end of 'the Hall, facing 
m sodlsnoe. Seiwral lond-spcaken were instatlod in 
Jtenoul pBito of the Hall and its veatibulcs. 

1^ On- the dale were seated the Vice-Presidents and 
jPAoe-beanas of the Oentenary ComiOittoe, and those 
tiW to address the meteiug. The choir were 
he^nodated near the dais. Nomerous volunteers, 
wtewbig badges with tiie a^tda '‘Ramnudiun Centenary’’ 
ptebuee of Raromohun printed on them, were in 
dimeoL - 

■ M.iitoaAx»at the tiisee days* 

WM almpft olwm filled io, 

Ksse of the > jnst,. distuuniisi 

and tool , 

Morin, _Dr„ 

Sudiani 
iHsir,. 

& 

k. ‘tiohili 1 


piDoeedings the 
its uti 



Mr. B. B. Kcslmr, Prof, tiardnr UUam Bin^. Swarai 
Ailyaiianda, Panilit Rishi Ram, Mr, Oovind R«n, 
Mahainahoiihilhyaya Pandit Prumatha Nath Torka- 
lihushan. nir Bnijendra Noth Bed, Bir J. C. Bose, 
Lady Alialn Bonn, Sir Nil Rataii Hircar, Lady Nil 
Ratan Bireitr, Sir Deva Pnisad Borvadhikary, the 
Hmi'ble 8ir C. C. Ohosc. Sir Bipin Bihaii Ghosh, 
Mr. Krishna Kumar . Mitraj Mr. 'J; N. Basu, Pandit 
Bitanath Tuttvnhhiislian, l>r. Krishna Achaiya, 

Mrs Pnui Krishna Achona, Manlavi Abdul Karun, 
K. 1,. V., Principal Heramba Chandra Maitia, 
Principd J. R. Baneijea, Dr. Pramatha Nath 
Banerim, Dr. P. K. Bon, - Prof. Bijoy Chandra 
Majumdar, Mr. Pramatha Choudhnri, Prof. Rjuani 
Konta Gnha, Prof.' Benny Kumar Sarkar, Dr.' B.' C. 
Ghosh, Dr. Naresh Chandra' ^i Oupto, Pandit Ksbiti 
Mohan Sen, Pandit Dhtrendra Noth Choudhnry 
Vedantavogu, Manlavi 'Wahed Haaoin.’-Dr. 'Boni 
Modhava Borua, Dr. D. N. Maitn, Santeih 
Kumar Basn, Raja Kahitiiidra IMi Bai’ Mahashai, 
Dr. Kalidas Nag, Mr. Hemondra Praaad Gho^Mr. , 
Amol Home, . Prof. 'Biman' Behari Hajumda^ Dr. 8«oj 
Kumar Das, Dr. "Humaynn KaUr, Dr. Sstekittiuia 
Ghbah. Rai' Bahadur-JtiMhar Sen, Prof. R. K.''8iiiha, 
PVof.' Hari Ohanm Ohosh, mr. Obindra'' Nath Chon- 
dhuiry, ^Mr. JiteBihra Mohan Bern PWt. Nar^ 
Otoiim ‘^y, Mr. H A- Hemteta Dnn, 

fifci 
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Sja. Saro}ini Datta, S|». NinipsiDA Devi, Sja. Suaia 
mU Sanctr, Un. Kumudui Baau, Hn. Baaanti 
ChalnrsTaitl, Mn. Sha'niaun Nahtr Mahmud, 8}a. 
i^obhana Nandi, Miaa Jyotinnavi Oangoli, Rja. Santa 
Deti, ffla. Sita Mn. Ponilma Baeak, Mn. iSitini 
Daa, 8adhan Chandra Bov, S)a. Sudha Chakra- 
varti, Sachi Kumar Gbatt^i, SJa. Baai D^, 
Mr. PrafuUa Kumar Bay, Mn. ^twana B^, Dr. 
Premankur Mn. Preinanknr De, . Prof. PtWnto 
C. Mahalanobu, Prof. Charu Chandra BWtarharyya, 
l^tof. Amiys Kumar Srai, Jl». J. N. Qboeh, Mr, 8. 0. 
Bay, Dr. Dirkinaon, Mr. Qanendiu Nath Banciii, 
Mr. Prabhat CJuuuIra Oanguli, Mr. Satia Quuidm 
Ohakravatti, and nthen. 

Itl. SMatao, BBlh Daeambar, 12 Boga to 4-30 p.m. 

Ihc Hrat Smioii, which coromciiccd at 12 noon on 
Friday, the 29th December. com)iriae<i the PiaaldanHal 
Addraaa af RaUairaBato Tadan and the CoovantloB of 
RaUflaaa. 

jCoiiK beforu the a]i|)oitited hour distillicniahcd 
ludin and Kenl^emen rcpieecntinK ditrerent commnnitira 
and culturea of India lathered at the Hounc to juiy 
their homage to the Maker of Moilcrn liKlin. 

On Ae arrival of the Poet, he wan lol to the puljiit. 
With hia dowing grey heard and grey locks, sitting 
in a meditative jiokarc, he recalled the siiints of old. 

The proceedings opened with the singing of Ihc 

Vedic hymn (with a Bengali I'ersioii 

lir Mr. Ksbltindraimth Tagore) to the accom)Miiimcnl 
or several musical instnimciita by a large cboir com¬ 
posed of both ladies and gciitlenicii. Rabindranath, 
seated on.l^ platfonn, read in solemn mid measuri'd 
cadence his- well-ki.iown prajrer liegiiiiiiiig with the 
words "Where the niind is without fear, and the hesd 
is held ' hipdi," He then delivered his I^rcsidcntial 

Address in Bengali on viiTiiuft* iinrfttR which 
was listened to with rapt sfrbntinn iiy the vast 
audience. 

Though on the wrong side of TO, the I’Wd’s voice 
did not suffer with his gtwiiig vears. ife n'ud out 
the wbtds address in hia iiumitiililu style which was 
the envy of young am] old alike. Sonorous yet 
imjneasive, sweet yet emphatic, the Poet was heard 
without the hi^ of the loud aiicakcr, from the remotest 
lorner of the Bull. He first tried the loud speaker, 
but science playm a trick, and his voice <tid not reach 
nil can. When he put aside the transmitter aixl 
produeri a clearer natural ' voice to convey his all- 
cmbndiig message to every heart, it was a case of 
acienos yidding to nature. 

Dr. irBgoro’B addrees was on /ndia’s Memage lo 
tka WorU, Baja Bammohun Boy was the Ambassador 
who eommuiucated that message olmOBd. India’s 
Meaugs is Unity, Uni venal Brotherhood. 

N(^ Mfs. nwjini. Naidli delivered an oration in 
her own inimitable manner, embodying tbs substance 
of BaU&dranath’s Address and eloquently paying her 
own heouige to the great Baja, 

Her p^c, llow^ langii^ charroed the audience 
whh lisMDed.'to Iw wim breathkas silence. The 
EngBak rendering did not snfo in the least in 
. compaiiMn.i wiBi dm original. Bhe went <m like a 
floa^ rivac mtumoring Mth the songp of the gtoat 
Ptt*t , 

Aftar ’ Mn, KMdo'a apaaah Dr. Di^Dia nae and 
cxpteaaad ' hia inahUty' to . oondnei Qm jnecwdinBi 
throagbont dva to weiMetib He {nvithd 


Thk Convbktios or Rbugiohh then oommmiced 
with an Addreaa in Benpidi ttom the Prcaident, 
Mohamahopsdhyaya Pnuiiatns Nato Tarkobhaahai), on 
BammoAHn fhtin a JHniiu viett-poimL 

Hi. Hnntosh Kumar Basu, Mayor of (kdchttti in 
a short speech lefcwrod to the numernua n lc ai n gei 
received on thia momentona occasion by the Oentenan 
Committee from varioiu dtiei in India and (dwoad. 
Dr. Kaltdss Nag road out, first, a list of Uiate^ 
messages, and thmi a few woraa from some of Uum. 
Messages were received from MAHATtsA OaXdBX, 
Ellore, 8tR P. C. Bay, C> F. Andxrwh, London, 
Dkvai>riya Vamhinma, General Secretary, MahR- 
bodhi Social Sarnath, Bcharea, the At,i.-IirDIA 
BunttiiiuT OuNFKaKNCE, Darjoelitig, PuBAN Ohakd 
Nahar (on behalf of the Jain conimiuiity), PAXnn 
Drva Shabma, Priiiciiio], Qurukula' University, 
Kangri, The Hon. 8AnnAR 8 ir JoomfPlU Brirau, 
Punjab, 8, Partap Siroii m. A., i.l. b., AdvocaM, 
of Lahore. 8iR Svkd Bona Marood, Vieo-Ohanqdkt, 
Muslim ITnivcrsity, Aligrah,' Bight Bev. BwoP B. 
Pakrxham-Wai.hh and A. .1. APPARAKT' of '(M 
Bishoii’s College, Fa THRU Vkrbjwi Bt.wnt, Karaidffc 
Mandia Dist., Bev. W. H. l)KtnnfMOBt\ OifoM, 
Bishoji (iKoxoK Boros of the Unitarian Epiae^priv 
of Clni-Kolotsvar, Riiniatiia, Bbv. J. T. 8xntDBRI.Ain>, 
Alin Arbor, Michigiin, U. 8. A., Rrv. F. O. Houtr- 
woKTii and Ai.iok li. 8(utthwohth, Mriroae, Maw., 
It. 8, A., Bobkrt C. Dkxtkr, American Unitariaii 
Assnciatinti, Boston, U, 8. A., DamA McLRAB 
flRKKt.KY, Young People’s Bcliglous Uuion, Boston, 
IT. 8. A., Rkv. Hknhy WriJi^ Footb, BdmoBt, 
U. 8. A„ L. D. Wai.p, Henry Street flettlement, 
New York, Ai.ma L, Lihhbkrobr, New York, the 
East Brroai. Brahmo 8AHAj, Dacca, OiitUK 
Cmaniira Nao of Dacca, the Akdhba THBUTtd 
CoRfEREjioK, Rajohmuiiaiy, V. VARAOAKAJriitP 
Naiih', Dcwbii Baliaiiiir Haruilas Barda, Ajmero, the 
Acrixo OtWHiii.-flKKBRAi, for Germany, the OoKStii*- 
Urnkrai. for r?zeeho-8]ovakia, Ntcwi-AH BoKRtCS, 
8. Thari.kt^ Rcctcur, Itnivcrsity (rf Paria Lt.-OM. 
BoxuAuw, Fniieh Trade Comimasionor far India, 
Burma, and (Tcylon, BtK ATIll, 0. CHAyTKaUB, 
Wcybndge, 8urrey, England, and the LdKim 
OBI.EUnATlOS CoMMITTKJ!. V. 

Madame L. Morin, a great admirer of BUnmotuto 
Buy, who is collecting materials bA writing A biog)^ 
idiy of the R^a tu French, drilverod a merii^ dir 
behalf of the French public. Dr. &takriahna 
who had just retiirned frOm Paris, gave an aiqdow 
at the celebrations in France ori^aed" by 
Bylvain Levi, whose original meaaagc in Pyeildi 
remi at the meeting and exjdained. 

Maulavi Abdul Karim, then road his 

on Bammohun at a BoligiMU Stfontur. A aseOiid 

hymn in chorus ( ^ tRift ) having ban 

Mshamahqnadbyaya Pramatha Narir requested I 
pal J. R. Binen^ ila., bx., to take the diair. 

E. A. Arakie, HonMa^ Bocretary, Elia* 

School and Talmud Torah of Bowbszar, .. 
hia papar.on Sammokunfrom tks akw-pofni of JuaMt. 
He WM ftfilowed by Dr. Benimadhava Buvk, vraoRC! 
subject was Bammohun from the Aiddktsf sfaM^ 
MtHf. Next, Mia* A. MargBiet Barr, who repctoinllid 
t^ “Ghder of the Great. Oom^iona' 
read her paper on AiMmokiifh tw IMb 
was Mosm Swaiai Adyanaoda . <M; tin 
kriahna Misrion with .hk paper, oa: HwM ia k iai-' 
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After this I’rfif. t'l.tiini StiijcJi m.a, of thu Kliiilxa 
Colky^C! xiHiku oil liantniitliun and Stkhixm, 

Dr. KnliiliiH Xu*: then n’wl the 'Hnhittiiiire of Ikiv. 
W. 8. Unillhiirt'H |m]xir on A ninriMaije in Memory 
from a ('-hritUnn xtaiiiljuiiHi, Mr, llnmiinnnclii 
ChHlMriw'x ihiikt cm Bammohvn’e Minuilhrmm ax no 
aid to \aiiim-huildiny. cine I Mr. D. .1, Innii’x jiccikt 
on Hammottno and the Trorftimjx of S^if'onxtrr, the 
writerfi IIk'iiihi'Ivi’h heina iiiuivoicliilily nlmeiit. 

The iinxx’ccliriBs of the OiNvkxtion ok Kr.i.l- 
OIOKM, eiiiiHi to n etomi iit iiIkiuI. l-llfl I’.M. with t)ii; 
I’reMtilcnlinl AtlUrcijB of ]’ritici]>«l .1. If. Uanerjen. 

Sixstsi) SiWloN, Friiiay, 2!Vrii DKcnMimn, 
fl-:K» TO 8-!i0 r. M. . 

WoMnN’n fJoNFKitKxt'K. 

Tho Womus’h (\)KKKHKXc'm wns hehl I he xiiiiic 
owiiini; iit the’ t^'inile IIohho. The !mii\ 

WoMKN'n noifl'nunKfi!, wliii'h wax in H<s»iim in 
Culentln, hiui rexnlvwl nt. itx Stnncliiit: t'ominitlcc' 
moetiiii; of the 27lh I^wmhn' to join 1Iii« Ccixi.'hicunc k 
in eclenintiiic the .n'nteimrv of the Ihijn. In neiTii'ch 
nnee with tliix Rexoliition, al.irse ntiinher of ItcIcTrates 
nni) Menibera of tho All-Iinlin Wonieirx Font'eii'ni-o 
nlxo nttonchHl the Ifnininohiln r’onleniii'y inii.lina: iit 
th(^ Semite T|onxo. whicfi warn frllixl to ovc'i'flowincf. 

Mm. Kniniulini Thixii In n fewv wi'll-ehosiTi winilx 
her tribute In the inomnry of the Ihiiii. ;iii<t 
nmimMil the r>owTi|£<T Miilmrmii Sinharw Devi of 
Moiirbhnnj nx I’n-xjiieiit. Mm. Hasanii ('huliriivarli 
HoeomiccI the iimiKMcil. Afli'r Mahaiani .^iiehani 
Devi hail taken the'olinir, liie prcxccHlintp eniiiiia iaa'cl 

with a hymn of Unminohnn Hoy C titfH ) 

wine in ehnntx liy hicliex. 

Mnharnni Siiohnni l>evi first olfereii a pi'ayer 
in lkai||(nit. ami then ch'livorec) lier iiirsicleiilial 
Btliimw in Kiiirllsh. Dr. (Mm.) Mnlbnlakstmii Heilili 
then moved l.hia lleHolntinn : --“Tiiis ('nritereiicai of 
women mys its rcupeetfiil boiinifte to Raja Ihini- 
mohun Hoy ilnriiiK his fVntc'naiy ('cletiratiim for his 
ineRtimabh: niiil maKliirieimt serviei's In hinnanity. In 
his eolnitry nnct to the eiiiise of J iiiiinti WoinanhcHKl.'’ 
Hnikumari Amrit Kaiir scvonihxl the Resnlnlion. 
Mrs. Sarojini Nitiiln, Mm. I'oiisins. Maclaine L. 
Morin, Mrs. Ilemnlnta Snrkar, Mm. Shninsnn \aliar 
Mnhinnei, arid Sjn. llemiata Devi sjsike sii|j)sirlin'; 
tho Resnlnlion. Siiecrhe* and 'raiS'm by Sjas. Sita 
Devi, Santa Devi, Ninimnia Devi. Mrs. Sninjiiii 
Datta, Mw. Sobh.ana Nancii, Mts. Sciclha fliakravaiii, 
Mrs. Samliilwln Snrkar were luld over for want of 
time. 

Tho luDeiacdiiifta eamc to a ehita; nt nbniit 8-ttO 
P. M. with a hymn ( MfW JRr^l ifttgrR 

WH! HTtf) spoelnlly eorn]xisial for the oca'crsinn hy 

Sjn. Hc'inlnta Devi, a (treat-(rreat-jrnind-daiiKhtcT of 
Itoniinohnii Roy. sung by a choir of atndenls of the 
^Tojnnluii IiiBlitiilinn. 

Third SKaaiow, IKIth DwKMnF.n, :i to G-15 i‘. m. 

Uenkrai. Confkrrntr 

This day’s pnxtnrdiiifta bc)(nn with a hymn (^<r f^<T 
^ stint; in ehorna mid a praycT 
offered by Dr. Herainba Ohandra Maitra. Sir Nil 
B^n Sirear then rose to propose to the chair 
£hr J. C. Boae, who was (treeted with fhosw oa soon 
is he was icen on the T^is. 'Dio Bolemnity of the 
gnat occasion, and tho omotioiia that soiged in 


Sir Nil Katail’s heart nt tho remcinbninec' of the 
servifcw reiulen<l to the c-cnmlrv and to hninanity by 
Rammohnii Roy, ami iiy Sir JiiKnilish, who waa vet 
inwint with him in the tiesh, so overjiowemi Sir Nil 
talnn that, ills voice was idniosl. ehokeci. Dr. i'rainatlia 
Xuth Ihinerjen sec cine led his loot ion. 

Sir . 1 . C. Kwe then ciellyc'nsi his priwhiential 
uddress, thcc main theincw of wdiielt were thr llnity of 
all Intetterlual life ax taicyhl amt Ike firr-heal of 
inramfexrent life ns rxewylifosl by BanunohHn Jloy. 
Two messeijres ireeivecl since the' hist dav's mertinj' 
Iniviiiir Isvii reml by Dr. Kedidns Xciit. I’nif, Rajani 
Kail 111 (.inba rc'ad his )ki|st on ftawmohiin ami Ihdilirt. 
At this staim Sir . 1 , ('. Hose rec(ncs>tecl Sir Snrvnixilli 
Kadhaknshmni In lake thi' eliiiir. Dr. Nui'csh 
(liiinclra Sisi (iii|ila then rc'icl his ixiiier on Ifnui- 
mohuu nnd /.are. Aficr this. Sir S. Rcvlhakrishiiali 
deliverisi his iinsideiiliiil iidilivss on Mi/slirixm ami 
('hnritfj os hlrmietl m Itommohnn, Ife then rc,s(iU‘slc.sl 
Mr. (i. \. Naiisian to lake lice elinir. 

A si'cvirid iivinri ( ft; fti t?VItf d«nif nifti ) 

eoni|irisc’d bi Raja Itiiiiiiiiohiiii Hoy bavins Ihsmi 
soon by the elntir, Mr. (i. Natesmi delivn'isl bis 

liri'sideiilial address, Mr. 1 iemenifr.i I’rasiid (Shosli 
and iViif. \aosh ('hiiiidra Ray n’acl isiists liealinir 
with Itnmoiohou omi the of the /Veex. After 

this, Mr. (J. .1 Nall Ran riV|iiesleci Dr. S. K. Datta, 
I’rim inrii, I'nnnati (,’iiiisliao f’oiie'ij' of Lahon' to 
lake ihe eiiair. 

Dr. .S, K. [>at(a in his presiiieiilial addri-ss nfi'insl 
111 l{anii:ii)tiiiPi s iJiirst for knowlisin'e, tsilishisl 
iiiaiiiu'rs. and nc'rsooai mairnc'tism. J’mt. f[iininynti 
Kaiiir iJieii it'sil ids iiaivr on ItOiomohna oml the 
h'noiltioirotol I'oily i)/ oil h'nilhs iind Mr. .lileiidra 
Miihan Sen his i>a|iiT on flnmiiitihiiii os a I'iottrir of 
hforotion. Nevi. Maidavi Walicsl Ifnsaiii iV'iid ids 
liajier on the Choi oeti rislies of Itammiihua's Afmjo- 
theisot. 

In the iiiijivoiilable alisepov of Dr. Siildmiil Snrkar 
the' Slliislaiiei' of iiis jiaiKsc on Rnmmohon the llerotd 
of a -Veie Ayr was read by Dr, Ktdid.as Xii(r. 
fir. S. K. Datta tiieii thaokni the s|»'aki'rs ovi-r whoso 
siiiarhes ho lia'I |in'sicicai. The tnia'linf!; eilnio to tt 
elose at idallil ll-i.'! I'. M. 

Fcniimi Skssiom, ilisr DKi KMiii-m, 12 xoox th 4 r.M, 
(1|.;ni;h.\i, (ioxKKiiiixc K ff’oNTii,) 

111 a seri'im atiiiiis|ihi‘re, illumined hy tho niellowiii)' 
nion' |.as| hy I la.' niiddnv siiii_ letfccVcal thrc>n(rh tho 
hiiLi'ami (rn'i'ii (;lasses of the_,mky-wiiidnws, hidlowcsl 
bv the iiieinory of tlie (iieat iban who was born in 
the Kiist tiiiil iiiincal in tho Wcwl a hiimirei] years 
(1(10, arid swcetcmal hy the mehidioiH mnsie of hyltuis 
and prayi’rs, liio Uaminohnii Roy Ceiifc'iiary 
(lelc'hnitioiis eaitie to a sneeessfiil end this ilnv with the 
inspiriiifr enni'liidini; address of Dr, Knbindraiintll 
Ttiijorc. It was a (h'li(;litfiil siftht to sexe three (treat 
Indians of whom India is justly iirand, Mrs. Sarojini 
Xnidii, a noetc'ss of iiifiTnation.al fame, rnircsoiitinK 
the wotnanfiooil of this vast conlinont, Dr.'.'Brajctidra. 
Hath S«xd, one of the irorld’s fimt-mnk tKmkere and 
philnsoplncrs, and Dr. Rubin ilmnath Tajinic, who has 
shixl liistiire on his Motherlaiid by «c'curin(r garlands 
of honour from all. the world over, aaaenibled fo(?hher 
with other ladies and gentlemen of rnltim.' to jiay 
homage to another great Indian, R«a Rammohim 
Hoy, who diffused the message of Tiidiu abroad a 
century ago. ’The galaxy of women with Ihrir mnlti- 
colourm dress shining in icBccted effulgence added 
charm to the cemnoDy,' 
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Knllou'iiig tti« 'jft' 3f»T flsftjfHifit sum; l)v a 
■liiiir of Itiilii'S :iii<l (.ontli'inon, and a hi'iirt-i’inhnillin^f 
Miaj-cr oll'cnd tiy Prof, llijay ChaiiHra Maimniljir in 
:h<- atniiii of ••ix-nri, Kiiutly Ijjfht.’" Mrs. Sarojiiii 
Vjiitln look till’ chair on the propom] of Mouhivi 
MhIiiI Kiiriin. m. l. r.. wrondid bv l)r. 15. (lJii»h. 

Dr. (Mrs.) .Mtilhnlnkshmi Rtilifi, wlio was (o have 
tiei-ii (he ilrsf sjaaker of (he dav, was dctninei) by Iier 
• liities ill eon 111 '•(ion with the .\ll-Iinlia Womi'ii’s 
('oiifeiviiiv. Miiihiiiie h. Morin tlierefore ndiiressist 
(he moctiiiit first. She s|H)ke on Ihiinmnliuii Hoy's 
short stay at Paris, anil Iiow llio trai'es he Iniil left 
ihere well" now bi'inj; seaivhis] out by liis adiniieis. 
Miiilhiri .AIhIiiI Knrini then read his sn'Oiid [Pii|S'r on 
(he Ha jit, rh. IfnmiiinltHit, Ihr niiri Piwmr uf 

M'rhrn linlin, .After this, Mrs, Snrnjiiii Naidil 
'lelivensl her pnNiileiitial address, in vihieh she 
di-serihed Ufimmnhnn us llic lirraiuitrr of irrci'ioifil- 

Mri*. K'in>jjjii lhi'i> nfmi’NiMl Sir 

.Nsilh S<‘rtl fo luk<' tin* rlisiir, llu* 

‘»t Sir nnijniiliu \uih in>]iir«'il ilii- suulii iu'i' in i\ 
^(Kmliiiw-ons irtilltin-st of t JiriTM. .Xs In- w:ifi r.vlri'iiiHy 
in hnilflK Ju* n'qihsinl Dr. KiiM'Ims N:i^ In 
In rrjMl liis Pi'iwtinhfijil Aiiil^dss fjir liitii, r:unlit 
Si(aii:ilU T«i1tv:iiiltciM]iiih l1ii ii rt^a^l Ink [m]5iT 
UtwnHf>ktf*/\s hfra of jiihI r.'iinlil hliirrmlrji 

N;iih ('himdlinr^ Vtfliiiiliiva^rH iiir< i^uu-r rm tinot- 
fouftttft's Cottt'efihotf of (ioff iinif ihr lym-M, 

»^ir Hniji'tiilni Xnlh l1it*n riHpii'sUil AfnnlMYi Alrilul 
Kiiriin tn taki* Ihn rhair* Afinr (lu* scf^nnil hymn <5f 

(he day (^71 if.ft ) had Ini'll sillier. Kao Siihili 

l>r. A'. liaiiikrishiia Kan addressisl the ineelini; nii 
lioiniitoiitm nofl thf‘ fnnffr Puitirs oj Jifr. Dr. Sam] 
Kiiiiiar f)as was the next Sjs'iikcT, his subject Isiot: 
UiimtiinhiiH ttuti IW/nn/n. 

Ualiindraiiath Taifiire aniveil at the Senate llinise 
when this |ui)K‘r lias Is'iii;; read. .At the loiieliision 
of the jKtjHT, Mr. J’e.iinatha ('haiidhtiri, heitiir re- 
'IHi'Slisl by Maulavi .Alslnl Kiirim In ]ireside over 
till' reinaiiiiiiir jairt of Hie day. olist'rved (luil as tlie 
I'lad. Itail arrivixl, and as it wiiiild he diflieitll for him 
ill (lie ]>reseii|. state of his health to stay oil for a 
lout; time, the n inaiiiiiit; ]ia|a'rs mid aildiessis ri'i. 
I’mf. Himali liihari Majiimihir's laiiST on itatuniuliitii, 
tUt hftthfr of Mntlrrn Pfiifiral vorsmtuis in bniin, 
I'rilf. Tiuelu Kain Sahni’s ]ia]s'r on lininiiinlniti's 
/Ai«.iinH for Ijihrrif/, 1‘rof. Siikiiniar Sen's and Ids 
(.Mr. Oinildhiiri's) own jiajs'rs on 7iiie IVnyah Prnse 
of Ifauimohnn, ami I'aiidit Ksliiti Mohan Sen's 

address on How owkuu 

the- Lost Lhik in (ho (Ihoin of hitlitfs Prnphois^ - 
should all lie lield over, lie then asked the IVs-t to 
nwiinie his ofliei' of i>reshlenlshi|i. 

Kahimlruiiath aseeiided the nididt. |>reiuirisl for 
him. Mr. ,1. \. Ihtsn, Cieneml Ss'ixsar^ of the 
Centetmry CViininiltce, prisentisl the followiim Kejsirt 
of the year's work, and nsjiiesteil Dr. D. X. Maitra 
to rt'iut it out for him ; 

“Tlio fimCBtdinjpi in eonnis'tinn with the, relehnilion 
of t.lic Onteim^ <rf the death of Raja Raminohiin 
Koy eommeni'otf with » Preiiininary Miaitiiift held in 
this Hal) on the 18th Pebrnaiy last with rair 
illustricais jinwident in the ehair. At limt meeting 
throe renoliitions were u<loi>U*i,—the first ofltTiii); 
hinnatn; to tins mc-mory of the Raja, uud callint; uisni 
all wsetioim of the iwoidc of this einmtry to eo-opiTato 
in tnakiiiK the ra^sration a auecuM; tho second 
npjXHiitiiig, for! the parpoaes af^orgaaiging edcbraUoDB 


in Deiiipil, a (leneriil tlommittee, with hislriletioiis to 
<>o-o[it n'MiiPSoiilatives fhim did'eretit _ distriels of 
Ikaigal; I tie thinl iirran(t;Lig for eelehnilioils in other 
jiarts of Indill. 

"A <11111 on'hen sire iS’liiTim of (Vlelinitioiis Igiveii 
in onr ibililieity Iks'klel, * )in. was franirtl, 

and a Working ('ominitlee anil Wvenil SulwaiinmilUtes 
foriinil, to give eli'eel to it. 

"'rile Selienie riniiprisi'il: 

■‘(n) (Vleiirations in Calenttii iliiring the Ohrisliiias 
holidays, ennsisting of a (Aaivenliiai of Ui'ligions, a 
(ienenil Coiifen'inx' for [lais'iw and siKSX'ln's_ on the 
Kajn, iL W’oiiii'ii’s ('onferi'iiix', and all Kxhihjlkiti of 
various artieles eonim liil with the Kajii's life and 
aelivhies. ^ 

"(fi| l*re|iaratioii of l“uiilieily literal iiro, ntid with 
the lielji of sneh literalnri', and hy eorreslaiiidrure, 
orgaiiizalion of ee! el nations Ihfinlglimit Ik-iigul aiiu 
tin'other proviin‘i*s of Indi.'i, and also in Ixiidon, 
Kristi il, I'ai'is, Veil A’ork. (^Iiii'itgo, and (leneva. 

“|e) I'ilgriiinigi-s to Kadlniiutgar and Krislol. 

"(r/) Ibiblieatioii of the Kaja's Works, nil ■■Antho¬ 
logy fiDiTi Ids writings, inlerpi'i'tative SliKlicn, and 
('online 1110rat it >0 A'olitnie, 

(e) I’eniianeiit Memorials, in the shalx' of (i I’or- 
tiail ill nils and a llroiize Slat lie in raleiilla, re-liamiiig 
the norilieni half of the rp|ST (tirenlar Road aa 
"Hainimiliiin liny .Aveiine," iitiu the ia)ni|iletion of tho 
Memorial l•llilding at Rndhmiapr. 

“if) 'i'l’.e l''iamda(iiin of n Kanimohtiii lioy (luiir 
ami Felloiirliijis. 

‘’Tliriiiiglmnt the year Hie I'lnletiviitirs of tho 
Wnrlihig (tiiinmillie have lieeii dir(:il.(al niniilly to the 
ileiiis (a) mill (/i). The most nnlsliiiiiiing aehievc- 
im Ills ill Ilii’Se resjxi'Is iiiv Ml the l‘iililieitv iksiklet. 
HAMMOlll'N KtlY: The Man* mid his Work,’* 
edilul hy .Mr. .Ainal Home, to whom we are illdehtisl 
in more tliaii one wii.v, wliieli him been 11 imwerfnl 
insirnmeiit in the hmiils of tile Working (AanmittW 
ill iirgmiixing ei'leliriiliojis. niid in helping layiple 
to form some esliinate of Hie iniilli-sidixl jx-rsoiiiilily 
Ilf Rainnmliiin, mid Hi) tlie sneeess of olir ellbrts to 
riaisi' t)to enthiisiasni of tH'ii|ile thrTinglmiit l)ie length 
mill hrendlli of India, mid in ]iia<a's nhroad, for the 
eeli'liralion of tin: ('enleiniry, ns has, we iiresmiie, 
IxiT) ii|i[iiiri'nl to the imlilie from a jx-rnsal of the 
iiews]xiixTs thnnighont Hie yenr. We may perh«|w 
add In these the Kxldhitinn of the Raja’s relies and 
the eelehratioiiH wliieli are jiist lidlig terminnUsI ill 
(,'lllelttta. 

“For vtiriniis reasons, not, (he least of whieh is tho 
firesent state of dnaneial depression girevailjug in (ho 
eniintry, the funds llnit, the 'VA'nrking (.luirimittw have 
sii far liti'ii idile to raisi' are very small. An _ mxvjunt. 
of the rweipls am! cxpcndiliire will he published in 
the newspaixirs as soon as fxissitile, 

“This inad.iviUHiT nf funds prevented the Working 
f'omtnileo from taking any active atejix during the 
year Inwarils the . plihlii-alion <if the Wrirks of Ram- 
mohiiii, whieh wag tho moHt eherishtsl item in their 
SeliJiiie, or towanls the Perniiiiieiit Memorials. It ig 
gratifying to note, however, that the Hatigiya Sahitva 
Rarishut, the renowned hi tern ry Soeu'ly of Uie 

rovinee, has iinderlakeii the piiliheiilioii of a ivirojirc- 
en si VC ■ edition of the Rajii’s eolleitisl Works uiidnr 
tlie (ieniTal Kiiitorship of one nf_ nur YiefvPrmidciitu, 
Mr. Ramanamlu Chatlerjts'. In view of this fm-t, the 
“Works uwl Studies Hiih-eoniinittee” d<x'id«l at it* 
meeting of the 2 nd Decemtier lust, not- tn prrxved 
with H seiiaratc projeet for the same purpose. The 
mieslion ot po-operating with llie Jlangiya Sahitya 
Pariahat in thig regp^ ig being congideted, and 
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the ftwiniition of » siiutll but; iufliiontiul All-Iii<Iiii 
(^miiiittue fiJ niim; fiinJa for /inunoiii)? (ho viiblii'U- 
iioii ttiKl hIno for the MumoriiilH iti iiiiilor 

ciHitemptuliori. It w to ~1ie^%n)ica thnt when xueh a 
eamniittcc in formnl, and the luveiwury a|i|ivaU iiwiied, 
imblie reH|K>iiiW will lie fnrtheomiiif; in n KtiinToiiD 
inewnire, ho that this Clenteiiiiry may have Hontet.hiiiK 
tniiKible anil iierinuieiit us iin n'onrd niul aehicvemenl. 

“In miciiision, wo tako Ituvc In eonvey our thnuku 
In all IJioHu who have heliHHl UH in any way in eiuinee- 
Uoii with the preHoiit ((i-lebnitioiiH. While it in not 
iNMflihlo to mention all nsnun iniiividuiilly, wo nhull 
be bilina in niir iluty if wc iln not take thin o])tior- 
tunitv of rw'oniinft oiir hoiiho iif deep (tratitude 1o nli 
who nave come from far and near to jiurtioipute in tmr 
eelebrntioDH,—notabiy to Mrw. Savoiiiii Naidu, I)r. 
^ni) MuthnliiJo^nii Ktaidi, Sir S. Radhakrinhimn, 
Mr. O. A. Nntcain, Dr. S. K. Dutta, Bidkumitri 
Amrit Kaur, Kno Suihili Dr. V. ItHUikriHhiia It^, and 
to Madame L. Marin, who hiiH travellai all the way 
from Paris; to all our friendH in the other provineex 
frf India, in Bnrina, in reylon, and in EtnoiKi and 
Amcrii'a, who have euthusiiiatieaiiy orcnniniHi similar 
iTlcbratiunM; to the anthoritipH of the I'niverwity 
of Caloutta for plaeini; this Hail for the hiaiiKunil 
Meetiii);, and for the (.'on veil lion and the ronh'n'ui'ix, 
and a room in the Amitiwh iluildinK for inir Kxhihi- 
iion ; to thb Alliett Ihatitiite for the use of a room 
for oiir Coinmitloo nioctinjrs thronitlnmt the year ; to 
the Sadhuan Brahino Sainai for lending' ns n risiin for 
the On tenary Offlee, an<l to Mr. X. Alnkherji of (he 
Art Press for jirintina our lileniture at ex<s'|)l.ionidly 
laoderato rates, to MessrH. Dwnrkin mid Son for 
lending na the use of a lurf^' Orfrandianiuniiiin) and 
to our volitntcerH and niasioal chnint.'’ 

After the. rcatilnK of the Kt'ixirt. Ridiindniniilli 
delivered Mlttmiior* Bis eonchnIinK addrixs anil 
benmlietion in Bengali, exhorting tlie vast audience 
and all his countrymen to be inic to tiainiiiotuin 
Boy and his ideals, reeitiiijr at tin' end in an 

imiNWsioned voice hla laieni ^ sr*t. 

The function came 1o a close with (he 
sbjjmi! of the BeiiKiiU Nalionid Anthem sUPiOTfl^- 

'W % by the choir, tloriiij;; whicli the 
whole audtetrcc teven'iilly remained staiidint;. 


The Kt. Hon’ble Srinivasa Sastri, who was ti- 
have prtsidcil over the (lencnil Conference, whs, to 
the great disapiKHiitmeiit of the orttaniaera us well 
an of the publi<', prevented by illness from eomiiip 
to Oaleutta. Dr. P. K. Sen, who had just arriveil 
from Enttland, and was expect etl to (five on the illHt 
Dccemlier iiitt'iestiiiK details aliout the celebralioiis 
held in IxHidon 111111 Bristol, was also |ircvuiitoiI that 
day by a sudden illness fron) cuinint; to the inectiiiK. 
Dr. Snrendraiialli Uiih (tiiptn, who was to luive 
adiltvHSod the meetilit; on Jlammohun and the rarious 
iSyntents of fVtilowphy, and Dr, B, 0. Hoy, who was 
to have lakisi |Hirt in the proecodiiiKs of (list 
Jhieember, w<;nt prevciitisi from dnint; so by other 
iiiiavoidalile eiiKaireiaeiits. Ix^ters rettrettina inahilily 
to iitteiid were nxeivisi from Dewaii Ikmiutui .‘^ir 
R. Venkata Rat 1111 m Xiiidu and the Maharaja Bahadur 
of Pithapuriiin. 

Thk Kxiiihition 

An Exhibition of Kaiiimnhnn's portmits. busts, 
various islitiisis of his works, other relics, aiiu olnects 
relaUsl to hiiii was held at Rtxirii No. 17 ot Ow 
Asiihxsli Unildiiips fruiii Uiax-mhi'r 24fh to .'list. It 
was formally o|s'ncd by Sir Devil Prasaii Sarviulhikiiry 
(III Wixlnixiiay, the l.‘7lb Dix'cnila'r at, l-tifl i», iw. 

.Vftcr Hajii Kshiliiuini Deva Rai Mahashay of the 
lluMsIsTiii Itaj Kamiiy had naid a [inix'r. Sir Deva 
l‘rasHd .siHike alHiiit the ail-naind urcaliiess of the 
Uaja, and thi' conlai-ts, truecatilc thnnl(tb three 

jicacral ions, iii't wts'n his own family ulid that of 
Bioomolioii Rov. There was a dislitiKuishcil (ntfheriiiK 
of ladiix and kciitlcmcii, who iiis|)cct<Hl the Exhibits 
with itnwt. iiiierrat after the ceremony wiut over. 

Mr. (iaiicudraiialh lian(Tj«!, Secretary in cluirire, to 
whom the ICxhiliilion owiw its sticci-as, eourtfxmsly 
|HiiatiHl oat III the visitors all objects of s)xx'iai 
iiitcn'st (xiilis'lcd there. 

Pkookammk Booki,et 

IxKiklct with an artistically dcaijincd txivcr 

depict! ate Ibimraoliim iwinliof' to the dawn, and 
coiitaiiiinK a ti i-<x)lonr imrlrait of the Raja as fnmtui- 
lieci', the detaihsi Proiframmc of the Ooiivoiition and 
k)nf(‘rcnccs, Tit(:oa'’B ()(x'uiiur Prayer and Presideutiid 
Addrtss, the Hymns, with an En«lish translation by 
Indira Devi of I lie Xatiimid Anthem and a Catalogue 
of I'lxhiliits disiilayixl at the Exhibition, was dislriliutod 
free to the aiulvcinsi. 



HOW YOUTH OF EUROPE SPENDS HOLIDAYS 

By MIHS HANNAH BABTH 


[Miiw Hnniiivh Btirlh rijclitivn wan (hf 

•^('(Trtary utul IchcJit of a Poai'i' hiii] Yiittlh ainvi'iiH'lit. 
ill l>n«<i(>ii ii) <lmniu»y iluriiiK tlir laat fhivi- ynus : 
anil httviii); hail to l«itVL> Ocrmiuiy Ixal year hits iion- 
^il'ltlml in ProKUf^ f'. fl.) w'itli hop j«>naits, 

Tlioii|>;h a (Jotroan by birth sho ia vi-ry iulornnt ion ally 
iiiiiKlctJ. HavinK traviHlcd harai'lf in Pi'ani'c, sho in 
l'|■tllrl] ciittnYiliiinl French j'm'ata in livr fiimily Id 
[■i-ailicilfn in hfr nirn way. any iiiifrirnilly n'laticma 
hriwmi thn two niitioiia." She’orcanizcil a tni’cliiir 
of hn* Krnup in DriMien in IfKilf wham Dr. D. \. 
Xiiitra waa invitnl t<i ilrlitvr an inlilri^s on ilm 
iiatinnni nrojtfi^ivc movrinf'iita in [nclia. anil iitiD 
lu'trtl'na t.ha inti'n>rat<T to lha aniiiani'a. intiTin'rl iii'.; 
lliair qilaatioiia anil aiiawara than*tn. Slia ia a ni\‘ il 
ailinin<r of Tajtnra imil (Jaililhi imil it ia har aiubilioii 
to viait, Itiilia whirh hiia a largi' anil warm aoriiai' in 
liar hinrt. Bil,. M, 

OLIDAYS Inat iiboiit two mnntha, m., .fnly 
ami An (fust. Thia is planty of tlnia for 
umlortakiutf itoiua ailvaiiture. Tha kind 
of nilvoiitun? wantad must ofTar Iwth ri'iTaiitlau 
and nthination. As nobody Hinong ua hiia muali 
monoy at his diapoaiil—wc aru atudaiita, tha 
(ildast of us IwiinjfiJ.D, but tha both t part ia Hid!) 
—wa innat think of siKiitding thu liolidaya in 
a ahtaip way too. Wo find our wbhas ri'iiliisial 
in what is Kanarally known ns “annip.” Ijot lua 
tail yon in data!Is my oxporianaas in a aant]>. 
Vimtti of various cliussos, confussions, nationiilitios 
takas twrt in it Thom warn about 10 (lnaali^ 
and !tr> Gi'rinnns front Friiffua and hor suburbs 
Karlsbad, Brunn, ami ona boy from Bariiii. Tha 
party set out in two ppotips, ono a fow days I'ltrliiT 
than the other, bacanse many |)repanitioiis havi' 
(o be done. Wc tnivallail toffal.har on .Tima ’2!)lli 
in n wagon as soldiers will tntvel. Sent* waiv 
fnrmeil by the various eliasts wliiah aontaiii 
(lots, anil other kiteheii utensils, and stoi'es sucli 
as some bn^ail, mueh sugar, flour, eac:u>, eoffei-, 
tinned provisions, ote. I was inueh surpri.sacl 
at the discipline and fairness of all the boys 
and girls. A boy oniertsl that all of us had to 
give their fooil, such as rolls, cake, fruit 
lo him ; and he was, after thi.s wa.s performeil, 
assisted by a few others in dividing and distri¬ 
buting everything in ooinmon meals. 

Our camp was to be near a little village in 
the surroiinaings of (Hlinsko near) Olinute in 
Moravia. When we arnved, a farmer who had 
expected us with his rack-wagon drawn by oxen, 
welcomoci us. Sev^l boys were now busy 
putting the things directly from the wagon upon 
his cart We hail also taken with us a few 
bicycles which we should neetl for “shopping,” 
in order to fetch the doctor, or any puiposc ebc. 
i-Tiifortunately it was raining tjic first days; thus 


we could not at muM go to see the place _ where 
tiic <‘an)n was to be built. We lived with the 
rarmej who allowed u.s to sleep in tli<^ straw of 
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bis gmnary, to conk in his kiV’hcn and to stay in 
Ids guixien, where tables and Imilches were. Kv the 
way, a cook hud ooine with us, a kind and 
reserves 1 girl. And a lady teacher hiwl come too. 
She was a navi comnide U> tis. In crucial <|uoh- 
tions, snch as to the division of the tents nnit 
whether Iwys ami girls should sleep together in 
one tent (of what I shall have to speak still), 
sbe natvated' and let us discuss without trying 
to influenei' us in anv way. Thus we were 
really inileiH-adent And wo showed ourselves 
worthy of iU Wlicn sun niorcol the clouds we 
went to ^e site which hail air^y been sclccterl 
by expert boys,' When selecting the jilnco for 
the building of a catnp, attention must he paid 
to these necessities ; them must bo (1) a nice la^ 
mwidow, woods near by ; (V!) a sourou for drinking 
water ; (3) a bathing-place ■ (4) the rooils to tho 
villages or to the town near by. It is most agree¬ 
able to hiiilil the camp in a hilly Iandsea|Ni, far 
away from the noise and tranic of Uio “world,” 
At Inst, fine days came when there was no 
thought of. min and no cloud in the clear blue 
sky. We began to measure the ground. Romo 
of us dra^d props uinl trunks from tho 
mountain down upon the inearlow which is in 
the valley oml in which we would huiLl. Planks 
were ordered in the saw-mill. Nails and all 
sorts of implements had been ga^eruil in Pragua 
Everyone ^d had to contribute from hoina” 
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'i1in art' hiiilt. (tint ia still missiiij', 

Khtill I tt'll j'ttn t)f tv I ml; II til I It'S «■(' finvt' 
fo c|uiU‘ trilr' t.liiiii;s, r.f/., Ut tlin ti'iils 7 
1 fnir I .sluiul'l wi'tltt fA«) Ititij;. \Vi' tvi'n* nil 
vitry jtiyftil iiixl 1iiip|iy ninl Inisy niid tvnrki'il 
Imrtl ; anil ihtTf was iiinl lilil;;]iiiit,' 

amt jokin!r willi us. Wit wont Imlliiilff-siuis ur 
itllf hliK'k Iroiisitrs. \ ),tir[ tvi'iiriii^'' a skirt tvniilrl 
Iiiivtt bet'll till " iiii|tiissil)]e i 111 ii'^i nation. A fiav 
(.V.ttehs luiill the •‘kitelii'ii" the inu.st woiiili'ifiil 
pai't of wliii'h was the henrtli. We t'eteheil elnv 
for it from a 'hill near by, mill earei'iilly eho.se 
ohioiij; Hat stoiu's, siH'khiff everywhetv. When 
the elay hail ilrioil, the whole was iiii ailmiinhle 



t'aiiii), .filly Moraviii, 0. S. R. 

Tile "Kitelieii'' on the left bant I shlo the lunh r 
lielihid the Imnnls, in front the mils |>re]uinsl 
for snpiier. 

piara of work ninl most practicable. The iron- 
platiss liitil lieen taken from PniKiie. A deop pit 
which they ring in the gminid mul inltiiil with 
fir-bninehes was tho larder. By and by, our whole 
household was brought from the farm to tho tents. 
There are seven tents on the whole, tho library In 
tlie miilUle whore tlie typewriter u special 


litt.Iu table, the drugs were kept and on the back 
side of whieh the news, enrieatnres on singli' event- 
of the eaiiip-)ife were exhibited. A great iintnber 
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Tile "kiti'lii'ii,'' strii from liehiiiil. 

of viirrons newspapers 1'roiii various towns were 
Liki'ii ill Ill-sides. The lilirary eoiisisbsl of Inioks 
whieh the laliahitaiits of tlie emnp lind leiiL 
Tliere were most heaiitifiil mid iiiudern works 
whieh I eiijoyeil iiiiieh. What a tent looked like 
from outside you siv in the ]>hotos. Inside it 
was “ruruished” like that: tlitvai-foiirlhs or so an' 
taken l>y the liisis of huiirds whieh are iirriiiiged 
one over tlie other. There tvo liiive .strawhags. 
In the night wii wuiiM wrap ourselve.s in plaids 
wliieii we had Umiiglit fi'oin at lioiite. In the 
s])art' jiait of tlie wail, hoards are fixed where the 
iiiliahipiiits Ilf the tent put. their tilings. In one 
eoitier of tlie free .sjiiii'e the rucksacks aiti ki'pt. 
We wiisherl in tlie lirook where we hiwi hiiilt 
stairs, the plati's and iiots weiv waslied a hit 
further ilown there. The |toiid was cold and 
tiDulded unfortunately, and we dived into it 
only wlien we had no hotter atiuisemeiit. Beside 
till' tents on the bmu a ]iliiyground for volli'y-ball 
was iin'pai'iil nnd, ahoiit iv ten minutes’ walk oil’ 
a large giimnd fur foiit-hall ami gyniiuiaties. 
This was the ordinary eon tents of a ibiy; wakuii' 
ing at () o'elis-k j gyiniiastii's in the sporting- 
giuiind ; washing; hmakfast (eiuisistiiig of cactio 
and lireiid); apiiell; s]iorts; reading, singing, 
mnsie-pliiying (guitar) ; lecture (iiolitieal, itfiononii- 
cal or a historieal one) ; disciissiuii ; dinner (niust 
simple, one dish ; everyone h:ul brought with liiiii 
a bowl of aliiminiuni and siwon); '-sport mimse- 
meiit, tours on bicycle ; diseitssioiis lignin ; aupper 
(tea, bread and butter); talking: sleep at lOorfl; 
nosy and tben being on giianl. Tlie orgniiixa- 
tion of the camp was this: there was a lixuler, 
one of tlio boys ; in every tent a leatler. boy or 
girl. Thu work, such a.s sweeping, wasliing the 
pota, etc., was done by so-called Bereiteciuiftcii 
(preparers) whieh chaiigeil every two days and 
consisted of about f.ve (lorsons. On the day when 
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W’lixliiiif; 

W(! fill miiavrtl with our rtu-ksacks u> tlic ciitni', 
the uu!<!tin;i^ wiis cullcil i?i wlicrc the cnicstioii 
shoulil he iliscnsswl whctliiT hnys mill tfiils 
should ilwell in the stime U'lik The lioys anil 



Camp, July lllliJ. Moravin, C. S. It, 
A PI K ‘ll 


Kiris spoke vivltlly qiioliriK Mnrx, Kcicli, iind 
otlicni. As no nKrei'iiiciit could be iii‘tsiJii|)li.<‘hcil 
Ihiis tt vote was orKsnizod in Iho way that one 
party should form one Ule- and the opuosih; party 
a file opposita It was so funny, inucli iioi,-=e anil 
much excitement, at first nil foniunK a wild 
crowd, Kest'‘'>ilating and shonfjng- and trying tw 
Mnvlnoe the adversary. At JiLst two fib's, 
insulting each other and laughing at the same 
time, were complete, llie one exnmy as strong in 
nninbor as the other. A committco was elected 
now, five boys and five girls, who continued the 
debate on the top of a hilL At last they were 
siioccusful. In the evening a piijaT waa jMissed 
round wi^ the names of the tents and die names 
of those who should stay in them. Tho lost 
Hnangement had been performed because of 
making C£cchs and Germany mix up and become 

2d<-8 
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ItlBt 

iicqiiidnUd with iiieli other. In llu; tent wiimi 
1 was, till‘If wcri' mi'ifly Gucehs, and I waa gliul 
III II ait l.hi.s fart as it win till eiinhle me to leiirii 
in Hell of the language. 

Oil the. stay ill (Jm eamp the ehief* value wiw 
laid 11] 11)11 the ]ia:tiin‘s and, witii that, nn the 
politieiil,eilticatiiiii of tlie jiiiKieipaturs of the 
eaiiij). All of them were soeialists iind pacifists. 
The lieluH's were instrneti.vi', wlicn-iw tho 
ili.^ciissioiis toiicerneil too tlio (sliting of n 



Cmnii, July lilJIl. Monivia, C.>S.U. 

TliC teiitB r(im(ilct<‘. 

newspaper which would have to introduce tho 
pii()lls anil'Bluitents in soeiiil tliouglits. They liad 
piihll.sluil a iiajier like tills licfore, but it could 
not tie published longer for financial Heeouiits. 
On the whole, I iiiusl say that the iiiHuuiicc of 
comp-lifi^ this hoiUthy life in sun and air i« 
most favourable. Youth amongst youth, that Is 
a gowi school ! I ‘have learnt so ntany things, 
become nc<(tmintcd with so many diitbrent young 
people, with so many difl'erent opinions and 
minds. I wish our Indian frioiids couhl enjoy 
camp'life. I send all of tliem li heartiest regartl, 
the greeting of eamp ; Ahoj I 
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n. Chats on Ken and Xatters* 

By HT. NIHAL SINGH 


1 

H awkers go »bout tlio streets in 
Punjab towns during'the sitniiuer 
crying "pimt! pliiit! ]" Persons 
who have not seen tlie fruit tliat 
tlicso peddlers are selling might be puKshsl by 
tliat word) which tiicuiis “broken ! bi'oken i !” 
It is a species of nir’lou. 'riie name given to 
it exactly destnibes it I do not i'<><'4dl seeing 
ir single specimen the skin of whicli Iiad not 
burst When it Ls.ripi? it falls to pieces, 

1 have'idways found it insipid and avoid it. 
It must however please some palatc's, othiT- 
wise fruit-sellers would not tnmblc* t<» Tiawk it 
about ClieapUi;ss perhaps has something to 
do witli such populaiity as it enjoys. 

If 

Pcrlmps because most Piinjabi.s ix'lish />hnt 
any oiganizjition into which tluiy form tliein- 
selvcs soon cracks, as docs this fruit • So at 
least was the ease with tlm Arya Siimaj, 
founded a little more than half a eeiitiiry ago. 

So far back as my lueinory goes, it always 
lucked unity. My earliest nsollections ehisfer 
round the sharp discord that existed between 
tlie two sections into which it was then 
divided. 

These SGctions had their desigimtioiis. 
llnthcr Itigh-soundtiig ones. 

lint pisrwuis who pix'fer to throw hatchets 
at one another’s heads <‘aii never e.xpeet the 
]<mkcrsroii to remember the coiit(‘Stants by tlie 
•CTudy labels they give themselves eveii thongh 
•H>cy claim.to fight hi tl»e nam<i of God. Nick- 
immes coined in the mint iiTeverence gliiii 
emTen<y imd no effort can, stoj> them from 
being used. . ^ ■' 

:.Aa if tlte 'Arya Samajists had differences 
pvar;^nptbing more serious than their dietary, 
the two bands into which tliey were organiz^ 

' "f. Old laMediiik article appealed in the January 
oMue of Hit iSodern 


during my boyhood days were known as the 
mas (meat) and the gkas (grass) party respec¬ 
tively. It was nothing unusual for an Arya 
Samajlst to be asked in a spirit of mischief if 
he rclislu’d jnl tori or claimed merit for 
avoiding it. 'I'hat [luii had been constructod 
by some “johesmith” who conceived the notion 
that tisli looked like tori (a kind of “lady’s 
finger,” as the English put it, or “okra” as Oie 
Americans call it). 

IN 

TIk' si'iwing maid in the lioiiso in East 
Ditlwieli (a SImtli-eastem suburb of London) in 
whi<“h we lived from l!M‘2 to Ifllli discoveiv'd 
that liala Lajpat Ilai belonged to the mas 
party. She was Irish— iiTesjnmsible at times— 
irrepn'ssiblc always. 

Giie day as I was going past tlie kitchen 
door T overheard this ssinversatioii between 
lu-r and her mistress; 

“If it is the gentleman flint I have in mind 
who is coming to dinner tonight, didn’t we 
ought to conk two or three kinds of meat, 
Ma’am ?” 

Ijaiigliiiig, Mrs. Siiigli asked h(‘r whom she 
TiK’ant. 

“The geiitleiiiaii who laughs so much,” she 
repliwl. • • . 

“You mean the Master ?” this from my 
wife, who evidently was b<mt ujkiu teasing the 
maid. 

“No, Ma’am,” she said, “tlie gontlcman I 
am talking about Iniighs much more than tlie 
Master. Much more loudly, too." 

lie eniim here the other day to tea. I had 
made h(*aps of saiidwielios—chicken, ..meat and 
fish-paste. They all seemed to molt'away.’ 

“1 says to myself as I brought you a fresh 
pot of tea ; 'the gentleman is partial to meat 
sandwiches.’ It sure is a pleasure to cook for 
them that cats as if they relish what you have 
made for them.” 

1 repeated this (wnversation to LAlaji when 
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ho came to dinner that evening. 1 le bnr^t 
<int into a fit of langhUT that nearly choked 
liiin. The nmid, who ww in the n»om, 
coloured np to the very roots of her Imir. 

Thongh lie was not ii vegetarian, liiilaji 
drew the line at beef, ‘T simply cannot touch 
it," he would tell his Western friends. They 
knew tliat for generations nntold tlie cow, as 
the giver siistenancc tlirongit her uddt'rs ami 
the service sin* renders to Indian agricnltni'e 
llirough her male jirogeuy, had Iteeti decmetl 
saered. Tliey tiieri'fore iTspecl<>d his scruples 
and did not place beef licfoiv him. 

1 iiave a rccolhs'fion that, lie I'aticied the 
vcg<*t,ables of my own gn'iwiiig lliaL wen* 
specially cooked for him more tinu tlie meat 
dishes coiicoeted bv the Irish maid. 'I'lH't'e 
was a plot of land at the back of the Itoiise 
wliich I had terraced, mostly by myself. The 
lowest lenace, almost hidden fiMin the tirawing 
oioni, had been converted into a. kitchen 
garden. Here 1 spent a good part of niv 
leisure dijj^ing, etiltivafing, maiitiring, sowing, 
and ill the.Slimmer time watering, the lettuces, 
cabbages, carrots, jiarsnips, beets and other 
vegetabh's. 

Jsilaji liked these especially becailsi* they 
wen* fresh. The stale vegetables that usually 
found their way to the table in London appear- 
«'d to him to be tasteless and lifeless. 

IV 

Ik'tieath the laiiglitcr Ins heart was lieavy. 
lie was too devoted to tlie Punjab to be happy 
away from it. lOverv now and again lie said 
something that showed that he was yearn iug 
for home. I remember, for instance, his ti'lling 
me on one oeeasion while we were at tlie table ; 

“When you come to l,sihore I will a.sk my 
ivife to cook »msi-ki-roli (bivad made oj' 
wheat and gram flour) specially for yoi^ It 
IS delicious. She makes it better than any one 
1 know." 

HimI he stayed in Ijidiorc liowover after the 
oiitbroak of the war then) is no knowing what 
might have happened to him. The officials 
•luder the leadersliip of Sir Michael O’Dwyer 
{then the Lieutenaut-Govemor of the Ibiiijab) 
were having things pretty much their own way. 
They had been armed with special powers, 
*•» common with the execufivo in other parte 


of India. Scenting a rovolntioimry plot, they 
made full use of such powers. 

Many i’mijabis—mostly Sikhs—had returned 
just about that time from the Paeffit''Ooast 
of the I’uited States nlid t.'anada to their 
homes in (he I'lmjiih villagi's. O’Dwyer and 
his siihonlinafes liclicved that they had come 
back filled with rcvolutioimiy ideas and witc 
hot on their trail. 

No love wa.s lost between Laliiji and the 
ofliciids, esjiecinlly after his return from the 
Port at Maiuiiilay. lie was suspwt in their 
eyes. Ife might have hecii involved in this 
caiiijiaign. It wa-s fhei’efoi'i* just as well llml 
hi’was not in l/ihore during the yeaI's when 
file war had fanned liatred into a bla/.e. 


Since liis mind was in it at ease^ he eonld 
not set lie down to any serious work, lie 
would, therefore, cifleu sally down from his 
tempoisii'y home in northswesleru liiiiidon to 
our house. p 

lb-liked sitting in iny study and talking. 
It ivas oil the first floor at the bae.k of the 
lunise, built upon a sliglit emiiK'nee. 'I'lie 
land fell away towards the 'I'linmes Valley, 
with Parliament Ibiihlings and the immense 
striii'tnres in which the various departments 
of Slat!' carried on their lulniinistrative activi¬ 
ties were situated. Beyond that it rose again 
until it ciilmiiiatuil in llamjistcad and ilighgate, 
some parts of which wei-e actually as high as 
or even higher than I lie tower of Westminster 
Abbey or tlie 1 lome of St. Paul’s (!:itiiedral. 
Proiii whore iialaji and I used to sit talking, 
this paMorama stretched before onr eyes when¬ 
ever ive chose to look throiigli the bow window 
of my study, and tlie weatlier wiui propitious. 
Ijimdoii was spread out before ns as a girl’s 
doiver is displayed on wooden cots. 

vr 

t)nr convewatiou used to embrace a huge 
field. .Some news in tlie daily papers or an 
article in-a itiagaKuie or w-view, or a elmnee 
remark would send ns off on a subjwt and wc 
would not stoj> until we had torn it to shreds. 

Our talk was by no means confined to 
Indian topics. C.'onditions in India liowcver 
naturally came under discussion oftenet than 
the state of affairs elsewhere. 
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T 1^011 found that ho did not look iipoit the 
years that he had {jiven to tlio service of the 
Arya Snmaj us tiiiie wasted. But Ik; did f(>el 
tJmt as a new faith raised its head in any part 
of India it added to the. religious rancour that 
idreiuly e.\isted there. It made confusion 
worse confounded. 

There was too much religion in India, he 
said. T sii|^est4^1 that it would be nit>rc et)r- 
rcct to describe it as “what pisspd for religion'’. 
He re})ticd tliat I could phrase it as T [ileased. 
In any ease tl)e fact reuiaincd. IVceds 

divided us. In their naine we fought. ISo long 
ns we continued to do so, tluo'e was litthi 
chance of our coining togi'ther and forming a 
strong, united nation. 

Luinji was a nationalist and not a sepanitist. 
I clearly saw th.at. 

, • VII 

In these tidks I also diseovered tliat whih^ 

liidaji loved our people, Ik; yf:\a not »bliiid to 
their fniiltics. He lovisl them despite their 

fiudU. Patrintiitm did not lie in blinking at 
the defcids in onr n.atnre, he would say. It 
lay, on tlie contrary, in ivcoguizing them and 
trying to remove them. 

lie did not confine his eritieism to persons 
of common olay. 1 le was of tin- opinion -an 
opinion which T fully shared that India was 
badly led—that many of our Icatlers were not 
only short-sighted but, wliat was still worse, 
'they ofton lacked spirit in some cases to th<; 
point of actually being cowanls. 

He took the view—in which I unreservedly 
conciirrcd—tluit it was necessary to put a sjiark 
of manhood into Indians. . 'J'hat object, he 
thought, could be attained only by moans of 
education, employing that wonl in its widest 
connotation. 

He found fan It with the system of instnic- 
tion ill India. It was, he said, based ujion 
an utterly wrong nssuniptioii—the inferiority 
of tlic East I'M o VIS the West The ludjan 
intellect was, in consequence, enalavwl. 

The Uberntioii of the Indian mind was, we 
agreed, the supreme necessity of the inoraent. 
There w'orc stupendous difSculties in the way. 
They had to be conquered at any cost. 

vin 

Such talk ofton led us to make a survey 
of the conditions in which the Indian women 


were bred and born—in which tliey had their 
being. I.4ilaji was incifably sad at the manner 
in which their education and well-being were 
neglected. So long as the mothers of the 
nation were in a depressed state, he declared, 
the nation itself was bound to remain 
depressed. 

He held eipially strong views in regard to 
the so-called lower orders of Hinduism. The 
treatment of “imtonehables,” especially in 
sontheri) India, he assertetl again and again, 
was a blot upon Hinduism. 

Sometiaies h<; and I would lompare 
eimdithiiis in Britain witli those prevailing 
in our own country, often to India’s di«- 
iuh^antuge. With what fr<;edom, he used to 
n’inai'k, I could and did exjiress myself in 
publications issued from lAmdnn and New 
York. When would the press in India attain 
tin; saiiu’ iiii'asure of freedom ! 

IX 

The more' I got to ‘know Isdaji tlie more 
1 nulized that ho was a modernist to lii» linger 
ti}is. lie had not tnmhletl to kairii Sanskrit 
imr did ho dolight in chanting the few 
Hirniti’fims tliat lie hall luomorizcd. True, he 
was ]u'ossod for time. He luiuself advanced 
that as ;m oxeuso. But flio ex])1nnation was 
made self-ooiiseiously. man of his 

intelligenee and iiulnstry could easily have 
aoquiroil at least a fair knowledge of the 
language if lie wished to do so. 

Hw atteatiou was, however, engrossed in 
other matters. Ilis chief interest lay in 
awakening tlie jicople iiiuong whom Ids life 
was east to the realities <jf the days in which 
they lived. Tliey had fflllcn into an almost 
bottomless jiik The height from which tliey 
liad dro|>pod had only served to drive their 
feet and legs deej) into the soft, mucky bottom 
of the pit into which they had fallen and 
thereby imwlc it much more difficult for 
them to extricate themselves. ^ ' 

The past, as such, had no grtot interest 
for him. Archacolt^ did not make an irre¬ 
sistible appeal to him. 

He left severely alone all tomes dealing 
with antiquity—evcfn our own antiquity. Stones, 
no matter how delicately carved—no matter 
how eloquently they spoke of the past—did 
not move him to eclitasy. 
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His mind wa« ogseiitially 8c>oular. Thci 
jicj-ulinr ciri'nmMtnnccK in whieli Im wiw rcaml 
in liis parental lionic ttiniod it into a 
ri’ligioua channel. But it merely floated ujwn 
tin* surface and soon drifted into the vast, 
iiucimrtod ocean of Indian })oliUcs, 

I have a fancy that oven when he was a 
/oal(*us Arya Saraajist, the purely spiritnal 
ispoct of that faith must not liave stirrml his 
Ixung to its depths. He ocessionally parti'd- 
{Kited in fmvana and joined persons sitting 
i>iiind tlio Jiacred fii'c chanting mantrm. Tliat 
ivas however moi’c a congregational a Hair tlian 
;i real spiritual (exorcise. 

At one stage of ins cancer lie directed tin* 
attention of the people with whom ho talki’d 
in private and whom Ik* addr(*ssed fnitn the 
platform to India’s (lolden Age. Hut only 
hecanse ho wished to create another (lolden 
Age—a brighter Goklen Age. 

I have known few men who wen* IVmdcr 
lliaii he of history, particularly liiograiiliii's. 
N'onc was mom anxious to use the lives of 
gniat patriots—IiidiaiIS and uou-Tntliaus- to 
kindle ontlmsiasm in the youthful Indiao licart 
for sciwicc to the country. 

X 

liiil.aji’s ciiintioiial nature was as liighly 
developed as liis ititclleet IF anything a 
little more. 

11 c lavislied atfcction Ufsin every one with 
wliom ho eaine in anything like intimati! 
contact. Tliey could have anything tliat he 
had. He would take oven more acijuaintaiiees 
fo expensive restaurants and theatres. 

Ghildrcii attracted him and ho them. Not 
far from oiir house lived two friends of 
Ills—and ours—Mr. Walter F. Westbrook, 
an English Civil Scorvant and his wife, a 
Scottish lady. They had n daughter about 
fourteen and a son about eleven. I^alaji used 
to descend the ladder of time and the children 
and he would enjoy themselves hugely, 

Mr. Westbrook had been religiously 
inclined from an early age. He would have 
liked to enter the Church of England. But 
circumstances over which he had no control 
prevented him. Ho appeared instead in the 
Civil Service Examination and being proficient 
in En^h and Ute classics easily bmt all the 


other ciuididatcs. Posted ta tlio (Vilouiul 
Otlici?, he rose to be the Chief Itogistrar. 

Attnicfod by Positivism he got hold of 
everything written on the subject and 
plunged into it. It developed in him a fine 
sense of huniaiiity. I'hc barriers of race and 
creed fell. His interests became wo rid-wide. 
Tntell(>etu!i]s from the four corners of tlio 
globe—aiiMuig tliein many Indians—found a 
hearty welconie in his home. 

lie was foi-tiimite in his life-partner. Born 
in I )niitlee, Jessie Dtniean* (to give her her 
iiiaiden name) sniiieliow or other Formed, 
early in her girliiuoil, a romantic attaeJimont 
for Imlia. When only iJeveii yc.ars old she 
eniiijKised a poem extolling the b<*aiities of 
till* Taj Mahal at Agra. About tlio time we 
took the house in Fast Dulwich she returned 
from a tour in India, in the course of which 
she had visited most of our ramoiis lutiuumcnts 
and religious centres. 

Mrs. Westbiiiok hml, if I miiicmher aright, 
been enti'i'tiiiued by Dilaji at Jiis house wlieii 
she visiti'd liiihore. He in any ease wns 
always welcome at fio, (laltou Road, in Dnlwicli 
village, wliere she lived with her IiusIkuuI and 
cliildreii. 

XI 

Lain l/iij)>at Rid laid estalilished contact 
with some ISrilish socialists—mostly of the 
mildest type. Fahians they eallixl tliemselvcs 
and h'abian.s they truly were. 'I'hoy no doubt 
desirisd a new onlei—but at a snail’s jiaeo, 
thnnigli jiropagaiida. They talked a great deal 
of otgiinistation and a few of tliem produced 
tiinies tliat dealt with the emergence of litibonr 
and kindred. subjects, fio f.ar as I could see 
however they themselves wore content with 
that f*oiitribution ami left otlicrs to do the 
actual work of org.inizatioJi with a view to 
bringiiijr about social reconstruction. 

Among the h^ibians whom I.alaji had met 
wjiif Mr. Sidney Webb, whom Mr, Ramsay 
MacDonald subscipicntly sent to the Upper 
House and who assumed the title of Lord 
PassmoVo. His wife, whom the Indian leader 
also knew, insisted upon remaining plane Mrs. 

* Mis. Jessie Duncan Westbrook traiialatod into 
English Bomo of the late Mrs. KaUiini Boy’s BenKali 
poems. Ilicse appeared iu The Modem Reeiete for 
November, 1929. 
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Sidney Webb, refiming to bc! called “l^y 
PnsKiiiore.” 

Mr. Webb Mai'ied life ae a Oivil Servant 
He waa however much too intellcetnal t») be 
oonteot with the life decreed to p('nitniieiit 
oflicinla by the ivgiilntiutiK and <>veii iiioi't* ao 
by tlie eoiiventioiis tlmt gn>w up in a staid life, 
such as tlie English had led frf)in the lime they 
went tlirough the indiistrinl rcv'olutioii up to 
the beginning of hostilities in 

Taking to .Fnbinnisni, and 'coining in inti¬ 
mate ussoeiation with Mr. George Bernard 
Shaw, I’pofessoP Gridiinii Wallas ami a few 
otlior kindred souls, Mr. M'ebb lieljied 
to start an institution that now forms an 
important constituent college of the Isindiai 
University. It retains the modest name 
originally given to it—the I/mdnn School of 
Eednonih's, I have often wornlensl if this is 
a Shavian ivtnrt to tlie FTiglishnu'ii wlio 
delight in calling their ‘pnblie schools” 
colleges. These sehoools evidently 'earn the 
title of being “jmblic” by virtually shutting 
out all but rich men’s sons. 

Ml’S. Webb inhented a iiuge bhu'k of 
slian’s fituii h^r father, a I’ailway magnate. 
She had inlicrited fiom him mueli more than 
wealth. A fine intelhs’t and great force of 
charneter were among lier legacies. Klie 
cidtivttted them assiduously. Ixuig befori' 1 
had the pri\’ilpge of meeting her, she was 
acknowledged—mid rightly so—as one of the 
greatest women of the ago. 

The Webbs cnllaboratod in writing books. 
Many of the works they pixxhiced are still 
valuable to persons who desire information on 
subjects eonneeted with tlie i'onnation and 
development of the I,abonr Union in Britain, 
poor law relief and kindred subjects. 

J do not recollect liow Lalaji had met the 
Sidney M’cbbe ; but th(>y sjxiko to me of liim 
08 a man whose friemdship they valued. And 
he was devoted to tliem. 

He poid Mr. and Mrs. Webb several cidls. 
He also saw a gisid deal of some of the 
professors coiniei’tcd with the IjoiuIoii: Scliool 
of Economies. He had, I recall, formed a 
voiy high regard for Professsor Grahiun 
Wallas and I believe for Mr. I^eea Smith. 

This contact generated in Lalaji the desire 
to initiate in Indio a movement similar to 
the one that had fructified in Uie establish¬ 


ment of llu’ Imtuluii School of Economies. 
When he and I were meeting in London so 
often, he liiid s|»ok(>n more than once of the 
idea. I ver}' much iloiibt that he as yet liad 
any <lefinite idea of embarking ujxm a similar 
undci'takiiig. How could he when O’Dwycr 
was ill the saddle in Ijohorc and he was an 
exile logaiiy through his own elioiee but in 
reality thi-ough compulsion ? 

He was nev('rtliel(‘ss enii\'inccd that Indians 
would drivi^ great advantage in carrying on 
the struggle in which our people were engaged 
if tliey could puss througli the portals of some 
such school and aeijuire sysduiiatic knowledge 
of polities and administration. Such training 
he felt would be of groiiter benefit to our 
people will’ll tile sons of tlie soil bore tlic 
[nil responsibilities of adiiiioistraiLoii, as lie 
fondly liopi'd lliey would ere long.* 

XH 

Of a v’rv (litlereiit Ivpe from tliese h'libiati 
Sneiiilists was Mr, .lames Keir Itanlie, whom 
Ividiiji greatly esteemed. Trained as he had 
been in the liard school of |»eiiury in his 
native Scotland, his outlook was ijiiiteditl'ereiit 
IVoiii that of the book-Soeialists wlio had 
a I wavs or nearly always b'd a comfortable 
life-. ■ 

Ixilaji had also met ^Ir. .1. Ibimsay 
MaeDonakl, who in eollaboratioii with Hardie 
Iiad helped to i'asliion Labour into a political 
]iartv. .At the time w’hen the oxeeulive in 
India was penning up Indian leaders without 
eliarge or trial, Maelloiiahi had shown great 
fighting spirit in the i Iuikc of ('onimniis, to 
whieli assembly he hail- bdeii returned by 
workers engaged mostly^ in boot and shoe- 
making who then had implicit faitli in him. 

He was on terms of friendship witli 
Dr. \^, II. Rut h erf oi'd, under whose hospitable 
roof he had, I seem to recollect, spent some 
days. A iiorth-coiiiitry man who had S{)ccia1iz- 
ed ill skin diseases, this Libend politician then 
lived in Hampstead. 

Tlie placidity with which John 'Morley, 
t he keeper of tlic Liberal conscience, apjmared, 

* Many years later Lala Lajpat Rai, upon hU 
rctimi from an extended stay in the United States 
of AmerUa, doculcd to laiiucli a iirojoct for estahlishing 
ill Luliore an institution simitar to the London 
School of Eeononiica, Ho called it the Tilak School 
of Pditics. ‘ 
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ii least to pewoas not in liis eoiiUdoiu'e, to 
li:iv(‘ periiiitted L)rI Miiito to deprive Indian 
leaderK oF tlicir frijedoiu witiniiit eliarge or 
iiiid, greatly cnrag«!d Dr. llntlHTfoisl. He 
made it e.xoeeditiglv hot for the Sei-retary of 
Slate for India in tlie House of (Joinmons, 
i ven tlioiigli he knew tliat in mo doing he was 
.itlcuding against fwrty dlseiidiiie. ).ialaji 
ii.'ver forgot the services that tills friend oF 
freedom ix-ndeivd to the Indian I'anse at that 
jiiiictiii’c and always spoke of him in the 
kiiulliiwt terms. 

He also had great regaisl for Sir William 
Wedilerbnrn, who at that lime was at the 
helm <d the Hritish Coinmittee oF (he Indian 
Xational Congress. Coining down fnim liis 
coimtiy sent in (iloiieestersliire every now 
and again. Sir William used to take rooms in 
(he hot<*l attached to the Paddington Station. 
Kithc'r tliere or at the ofliees oF the British 
Committee of the National Congress, he 
wonhl iinld eonference with Indian h-adi'rs 
who hiippeiK'd tii Vie in London and other 
persons interested ill Indian atVairs, 

On om; oeeasion I liap]i<‘ned (o go into 
Sir William’s room just as l/itaji was leaving 
if. I found him greatly e.itereised in his 
mind over his riidian Friend’s attilnih’ towards 
die war. 

l,alaji, I inny explain, thoiiglit that the 
eonrtict in wliieii Britain was eiigig<‘d witli 
(liTmaiiv uiVered Indians a splendid opportii- 
iiitv to eome to an arraiigemeht that would 
solve oiir politiea! prohleiii. Sir William took 
the oppositfi view. In his estimation Indians 
had done light in otVering aid to Britain 
without iittaehing any eoiiditioiis to siie.li help. 

XI ri 

I do not rcmeinher whether or not Sir 
Willinm hud counselled Ijiilaji to go away 
from Britiiin for ii time. Prohahlv he had. 

Soon after this I learnt from him tliat Ik^ 
liad decided to go to the Ihiitod Stfites of 
-Vinerica. He had not been across tlie Atlantic 
Cccan and had a great euriosltv to see some- 
tliing of a country of whieh he had read and 
heard so much. He might have added that 
it would also offer him safe asylum, whereas 
he was not quite sure what might happen to 
him if he continued to stay in Isondon. 

Ho insisted that before he went, Mrs. St. 


N ihiil Singli and I should liave a metd witli 
him. 

“Blit you have uo homo hcix;,wife 
said to him. “You would be put to a great 
deal of trouble.” 

“Never you mind. Then) will bu no 
trouble. I will make all the accessary 
arraiigi'iiictils,” lie replied. 

She still deiiuirred. But liidiiji conttniicd 
til plead until we hud to give in. 

Cpon our arrival at the address which lie 
liud given ns we found a gwat feast spread 
befoR' us —nil iiidiiUi fi'ast. He hud sought 
tile good otiiees of all Imliuii ludv wlio, with 
her hiishand (a law student) was sojoiiriiiug in 
Linidou, She had cooked with her own 
liands a . . tit For die gods. 

As soon as thi' dishes hi'gan to be Inimght 
to the table at whieh we sat, my wife realized 
that the ]uior lady must have had spent Iwmrs 
in eiIIiking tliem! When she attemptiMl to 
eliiile Ijiihiji, lie refused to be chided. He 
toM her tliat wlieii she eaiiie to Ixihoi-e he 
would liiive liis wife eook s|iecitdly for her. 
'I'heii she would see what people in Iiidiii 
ate. There in I/mdon it waii iiujMlssible to 

li„ve all ... needed in ftiflian 

eoiikerv and even though Ids young friend 
had iloiie her best the meal was not wlint he 
should have wislieil it to be. 

He was, IIS I liave said, a man of generous 
iiistiin'ts and liis .smise of hospitality was 
exeeediiigly keen. After the dinner wc kept 
on talking' until it was inist midriigliL We 
knew dial diiit Wis our last meeting for some 
time to eiinie —may be inontliB, us we then 
expei'ted,—or years,—as proved to be the case. 

’I'lie parting Was sad, {«irticuliiply because 
we knew that liidaji’s heart was hungering 
for home : and yet tlie I’atcH were tiiniiiig 
his face ill the opposite direction, 

XIV 

1 X 0111 sncIi news ns drifted my way I 
midcrstood tliat during the five years I.Ala]i 
spent ill the ITiiited States ho did exceedinj^y 
useful yrtrk for oiir country and our peo^e. 
He sought out American professor^, .wnters 
and .politicians and gave them mformation 
about India and Indians. He also wrote books 
and- articles. 

Mr. Hucbsch—a Jewish- American publi- 
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shcr—waa charmed with IjitlajL He had got 
in touch with mo in 190i). In that year he 
had bought the rights of publiahing in tlie 
United States of America the letters written 
Ijy Keir Hordic while travelling in Indi:u 
He sent mo a copy of the book—one of tho 
first batch oif the press. A copy was also 
forwarded to me for review by tho Nation 
(New York)—a high-grade literary weekly— 
for which I then wrote. 

I found Mr. Henbach a. man of liberal 
views and broad sympathies. So did larjpat 
Bai years later and got him to jrrint and to 
publi^ two of his books. 

Lalaji mot many other persons in the 
United States who esteemed him and whom 
he esteemed. If India had not needed him 
he would, I believe, have liked to settle in or 
near New York. An intGllcctual man wM) 
could write with ease and rapidity and who 
possessed groat oonversationnl gifts and personal 
nuignetUm, he would have been suec^ssfiil. 

But his heart was in India. Ko could not 
boor to be away from his homo-land. Ho 
attached groat importance fo propaganda 
work in behalf of his country : bnt it did not 
fill his life. He wished to take nn actiye 
part in the polirical morement bitck hnun^ 


Apparently bewover the India Office 
took a diiferent view of the matter. He was 
unable to obtain a passport, without which ho 
could not return to the Motherland. 

That view seemed to have persisted at the 
India Office even after the armistice was 
signed. Mr. Edwin Bamuel Mont^u, who had 
been at Us head since 1917, was neither 
conservative nor narrow-minded. Quite tlio 
reverse. Many of his ootlcogues were, on the 
contrary, short-sighted and reactionary. He 
had m(»rcover to carry with him the officials 
in India, many of whom were bitterly opposo-d 
to his policies imd did everything in their 
power to Uock him. 

I feci certain that had Mr. Montagu been 
differently placed ho would have made it 
possible for Hilaji to return to India earlier 
tluui he able to do. I saw him often in 
those <la_ve and can therefore write from 
pfirsonul knowledge. 

Lalaji was snfferiiig too much froin 
iiostal^a to lose proeioiis time in making 
preparation.-! to leave or in bidding farewell 
to friends. Once lie learnt that he was to be 
allowed to go homt; he crossed the Atlantic 
for Britain and, after n short time in London, 
sailed for India. 


PROPOSALS FOR AN ALL-INDIA ACADEMV OF SCIENCES 

By O. C. MUKHEKJEB, m.sc. 


iNTaODTJCTION 

E ven at an early .stage of civilization, 
knowledge was re^rded aa the source of 
power and pursuit of knowledge was 
oonfinra to a small class of people i^ncrally 
the priests), and even amongst them mere was 
much secneoy and rivalry, co-operation being 
piSictically unknown. Each individual iielJ fast 
to his own traditions and his own school of 
thought, and bitter jo^ousy leading sometimes 
to fierce conflicts existed between different 
schoOK With the progress of civilization, 
however, as_ the intellectuals and the society 
realised thrir duties to each other, it' was 
nooroized that the cultivation of knowledrc 
tiauld be oanied on more effidentlv, '-if toe 
leamod members of the society oould oo-operate 
apd oould come into more frequent eontiot wito 
e^ other’s achievements and toonghta. For 
this purpose ootporato bodies were organized and 
frequent discutuons used to be held. It waa 
also reoognized ' that knowledge shoidd not be 
goliffiwd to any p^cular dass, but its pcutals 


should be thrown open to all who posseaswl the 
necessary earnestness of -purpose and gift of 
inenbil iiowcrs. 

At the present time w can regard this 
democratization of knowlcd^ ' ns almost a sure 
measure of the progre^ of civilization in a 
country S for it was almost iuiknown in medieval 
priest-ridden societies. Amongst the countries of 
the Western World, Greece waa probably toe 
first to reach this stage, near about toe fifth 
century ii.c. The first Iwned body of Greei^ 
the famous Academy fnamed after certain 
Academe) of Athens was rounded by Plato, toe 
pupil of Socrates. Plato was , riot only a 
pbUosopbrn*, but was also a believer in 

exact science; on the wrtale of his Academy 
was inscribed—"Xef nooiody eninr rts Aoadamo 
teko doet MO< httow Qtomeiry!' Aristotle 
succeded nato and und» Aristotle who wrote 
on Physics^ Ethics, Ketory of Anim^ the 
fame of the Academy spread' far and wide, and 
it beoaine toe renaesvous of all seeken after 
truth in toe gnat Empire of Alexander. The 
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Aciulciiiy of Atlicn* coiitiuuod iu f;ll)ri<n^^< 

(•xisU'iioe ovPti (ifti'r tho jKilitipHl tiowiifiill of 
nii*l tliroii;;lioiit tlip Udiiiiii) Mipronmcy. 
th<" teiipluTst nii<l swholurri of the iiciulpiiiy ti<pil 
ii) iNwive ^tiiiJpiiLs pvon from Imporiitl Hotiio, 
licHiilpK till" KTi'iU Aquili’iiiy of Al.lii'iis, ollii'v 
Iriirni'tl (tocii’tips* sprinifr up in viinoii:^ imvl.s of 
llu( Ptviliw’il world, spit'inlly iit Alrxiiinlrii), nl. 
viirinuM pliui-s in Asm Minor liko l’pr{:niniiiii 
mill Antioi'li iiiiil nil Symi'iisi' in Sirily, It Is 
inU'n-stins’ In iiotp tlnit in tin- Musnini of 
Alpxiiiiilrin, whk'li wiis foninli'il hy I’loli'iny 
I’hiliulolt’lins mill so nmni’il lii'i-iinso it wns 
■ |i‘ili<‘Hlxil to till' Allises, l.lie jintroii ileilies of 
knmvli'ils-e, nil tlie exj)i'nsi*s of llie sc linlms wiTe 
lioriie liy tile kiiijr. 

Thk Ai'AdIvMv Miivkmhni' in Ki itoi'i', 

The sjireiul of <'Ini slim i ity in (lie 
Meilitermiionn worM in llie next eenl.iirii's >;iive 
tise U* inti'iise tliisilni^ieiil liiifoii-y, mirl this 
killeit or ilnive iiiiileroroiinil (he seieiil.itii- spiiit 
in J'jiroiie for ulioiif Ij'ii in iiLiiries. Ilnrino the 
liemiissiniee ]ierii>il, jiarily iiniler the inlliienee 
of Aruliie eiillnn', the spirit of seientifie eiir(iiiry 
ittriuii ri'viviNl, mill ii nnniliei' ol tenrneil iieiiileinies 
wc're foriiiPil in Iiniek snieessimi. Ije.iil vviis 
hikeii hy Ihily, then n euiiiitry of eity stntes, 

like Vi'tiicN', tif'iiori unit l■'lllrenlN■ eiieh of \rhieh 
Irieil hi eiiiiihile the iiehii vemenl.s of the 
AleXilMilriuu Musenin. The l'‘loi'<’iiee Aeiiileniv 
will he lone l'<■lMenlhel'lMl in the Anintls of 

Seii'iiee on iieiNinnt of the eiieoiinttreiMent it trnve 
to thilili'o, till' inveiihir of the li'leseotje, unit file 
foilliiler of iiioilern I’hysies, At the stnin- time 
WAS foiinileil the ,\i'nih'm]e i|e>' I lineei' ;it. 

Kotiie, whit'h lilts lieeM ns'ently oreiini/.erl hy 
Mussolini’s (iovei iiiiient liitn ii Niitiomil Aeieleiny 
for llnly. llnly heint: the iiih'lleetiinl huiler 

ilili'iiie the Kemiissmiee, l|. wns lull niitiiinl Mint 
other oiuinl,Hes of Murope shiuihl follow in her 
footsteps and should foiitnl their own Xnlitiitnl 
.fem/i'/IItV's niifler the idea ivliieli niay now he 

eonsidered iminintie, tliiil the enltiviltinn of 
seieneu would usher in il new ein in Imnimi 
eiviUxutioM. 

In iN'StiOnse to these iileiis, the k'n'iii'li Aeadeiny 
ill Ihll'is whose ai'livilh's were mainly literary, 
was fonnth'd in hid I hy ('jii'iiiiial lliehelii'ii, 

iiiiiiiKter of I amis XITI of k'ninei'. Tin- .\eaileiiiie 
des Sciences was foimileil ahout the siiine time 
and miiOMK' its Hrsl memlK'is neie the jiliilosopher 
Descartps mnl the Jliilhematieimi I'useiil, AfU'r 
till' Prench Kevohitioii, a siiiirh' InstiMite de 
Friuiee was oiyaniwil hy Xiipolpoii, of wliieii the 
various Acailcmiea (of Seiciii't', Hello la'ttres, etr,,) 
formal bmnchps. Hy HfdM, Fiiiiiit' had las aim e 
a grfiiit National IFiiit, hut (lennatiy was still 

* tk) eiilleil. Iweiiiisi' tlie hitefltN'tuiil iiisiicht of llie 
Aendemifians was siijUKiAi'd to iK'iicIrAtP the olisi'iiro 
KirMs of imtiin', ns the eyes of a lynx an' sin)|»>s«l 
in falite to be endowal with the extruordiimry jsiwer 
of spwji|{ through the solid walls. 
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iMvidisI into a immber of jictty stub's whoso s<ile 
iiiiii was to imitate Fn'iioti manners and oustoms. 
The great national institution of (iernmiiy. tlu' 
IVussian Aoademy of S’iociees, was founded a 
iN'Mtiiry after wan Is in 17 HI hy Fri'driek the tiii'nl, 
who WHS a gnat admirer of French cnlliin'. 
11 nndiTtoiik ilin'ig. mid active eliconr.igenieiit 
of seientitie n'seareh of the iialinii h.v the ereatioii 
of a nniiiher of n'senn'Ii pnifessoi'sliips mid |Kiid 
meiiilierstiips ; ttieso jiirsons wen' not i'xjmn'IinI 
to dll any tA'ilehing Work and were fiN'e to devote 
tile whole of their time and enel'gy to seieiitilie 
iN'sean'Ii, Aiiiongsf the Aeiiilemieimis of the 
I’rnssimi Aeailemy, mie eonid lind such fiiiiioiis 
nmm s as ihnse of Voltaire and Afan[iertiiis and 
tile Himihiilih.s in l 1 ie I 7 i,h and l>it.li ra'iitnries, 
mill \’iinl [loir anil Finsteiii in riN'eiil ,veiL|Si. 

Tin: IhivAi. Sih'ii'.ty m-' Isinikiv 

'I'lie filinoiis llnyiil Soeiety of Hoinloii was 
fininili'd in respimse to a widespit'inl iiioveiiieiil 
iiiiliah'd tiv I'ram is Haeoii who in a {iiunplilet 
laifitleil fhi' Ai le AHniiliti, adviieal.eil plans for a 
ini! lege of iemneil mi'ii where eultivatinii of 
■eieiiee woiilil In' jiioperly orgmiix<«l. Ihit the 
civil war iii I'ingland soim iiih'rveited mnl the 
iileii eoiilil lie given etti'et hi only iifli'r tile 
lli'sl.ririitflin. The lioyal Society first bsik delinib* 
slia|K' in liltid miller a lioyiil tfliiirter fniin King 
t'liarles II, who liiiik an ilelive iiibaest in its 
foilnilal.iiiij, mid gave projierties w'orfh CMtlsi fiNim 
Ills own p'li'kel tiiwiir'ls its , roiliiflatioii. The 
fh'sl, mei'llug look plaee on May Ifll, Iliffd, iindi'r 
the iiresidi'iiey of N’iseiimil, ihniaiieker, ii nolllc' 
man w'liii was also a matliemalieiaii of some 
Hole anil ammrg the (Irsl felloivs were ffolM-rt 
Hoyle, <'ln'isl.ii[ilii r Wii'ii (llie hnilder of the St. 
I’inirs Catheilral), ilimke. anil tin' gn-al Newton 
joineil the Sneiely siiniewlial lah'r. For alHiiit 
■JTu years the Hnyal Siciely has (ila.ved n 
iiniiiae anil inosl imjiorlaiit |iiU't in the iiilellee- 
tmil life of M/e Faglish nation, and il «'an eoiiiit 
ajiiiing' its , )iresjilents men like Newloii, J):iv.v 
(('lieiTiistt, Hooker (liiit.iinisll, Kelvin (Hliysieisl), 
I/ish'i' (Siirgeoii), Cronkes (('lleiiiist), (ieikiu 
(< leologisl), Tlioinsiiii, and U'llherford (I'hysieistH) 
unit Mopkiiis (liin-cheiiiisteii/’li a giant in liis own 
siihjn'l. The. aliove list is enongli to exei(« the 
envy of any other lejiriied Sneiely /if the world. 

The Hoy a I Soeiety liiilds sneli an eiuineiit 
[iiisitioii among' the olhei' seienlilie IiihIh'S (of 
wliii'h . thei'n are iiimi.v) of Kiigdiind that it will 
he lielji'i' .lii'iN' jo ivview liHefly its aiiiijvisitioii, 
I'oiistitutaon and functions. The Hoviil Soeiety 
hiiK ahoiit l.aii Fellows on its rolfs, and about 
fit) FoiN'ign nietiilM'rs, The n!]irCHeiitiitioii of 
different Sciences in the pri'sent ho/ly of Fellows 
is as follows : 


I’liysicH and Mebxiroh^y 77 

Matlionmties am! Astronomy fi!! 

Knginix-iring 24 

flheinistry . 70 

Medicine 90 
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Zoolojry 3(i 

Rottmy 34 

(Jpolojry 35 

PnycholoBy 5 

MiwtnllniionuK IS 

NAtiona) Woik 8 

ArchDcoliijty 3 


45:3 

Amnn^ tliu iiifnibGr.s am hiiuIi laeii 

n* EinHtoiii, Ilolu’ anil I’avlov. Sovtinl«oii n«w 
I'VJlowd aru (lUic.'tiHl I’vtiry yi’iir. I'ln' eamliilata 
who waiitH to ({ct i‘li-cUiil will Jiavo lo not a 
Follow wlio will protxwi' hi« naino anil the 
propoiutl slioiild III) onilortieil by otlter Fellowa, 
About till) naniiM am propnsisl each your of 
which 15 are elocti'il hy ballot by the nK>iiit>pra 
of the euiincil anil llio remainint: two am eluctoil 
for National work. Tlio ailininistrntion is vc-sted 
in the coiineil which eoiisists of a pnisiiknt 
elcotwl for two years, two sei;retarics elwtwl for 
oijrht years, a tmjwiirer anil 22 members elected 
from nmonKst the Fellows. 'L'he Pifsiduat may 
Im eiechal /or a aeouitil term. 

I shall now briefly describe the funetions of 
the Royal Booiety at the present time. 

The Royal Soiaety pnblisbes two leariieil 
Jojirnals--(a) The FiiaieeilinKs which have two 
swtiotis I i) Fhysitaii, (it) _ Bioloffical; (//) _ the 
Transactioas with two Sections {i] I’hysieal, 
{it) lliolotrienl. Papers cunnnunieateil to the 
MMiiety are read in the wet-kly meetings, and 
then sent to sectional lanmaitUs's for publication, 
and if approved are publislicd in the Proccetlinf^s 
or the Tmnsactiou.s. 

Ih-aidea these purely academic works the 
Hocicty liioi to disclairKi' a lot of luiaiinistralive 
function. It mits, to put the matter in a nutshell, 
as the NdtiutKil Oomititu/ lixli/ for the 
admiiiislratiou of all math'rs of scicn title inli'resl. 
Throu^lr its ooiiiiuiltees, it ailininislers the 
following deparl.ments: 

1. The Oovernnient (ji'ant for Scientific 

investifrations—aniountiii^' to about U (klHX) 
per annum. m . . 

2. The Kew Observaurry ; This is tlie Natinual 
observatory for reseniidi and olKservalions in 
Magnetism, Hcisnology {si'iunce 'of earthi|Uiikcs) 
(feo-pliysics, anil Meteorology (seienee of 
weathoA 

3. TTio Meteorological Office.—A t presen t 
under the Air Ministry,_ but the Royal Society 
ha« two representatives on the Uuverning 
boily). 

4. National Physical Ijahoralory.—The 
National Physical Laboratory was founded in 
I90(k following the n'{)ort of a commifteO witii 
physicist Tjorif Rayleigh as Chairman to consider 
ana report upon the desirability of founding a 
public institution for standanlizing and verifying 
inatnimenU, for testing materiiUs. The adminis¬ 
tration is vested in a committee of the Royal 
gooioiy, though in the Executive Committee, 


other interests are represented. In addition to 
discharmng the above functions, the National 
Physical Ijabotatory undertakes scientific invosti- 
^tlons of national importance, such as, research 
in shifvbuilding, radio-telegraphy, metallurgy, 
and employs a large number of scientific staff, 

5. The Royal Observatory, Groenwhich, the 
Timekeeper of the world, was establisheil in 1710 
on the initi^vc of the Royal Society. 

A committee of the Royal Society formerly 
formeil the governing body of the institution, 
hut now they form the board of Visitors and nin! 
strongly reiuvsenliHl in tile wviTning bofly. 

8. The Intomational Resaiarch Council.— 
ScieiK* is international and a good deal of 
scientific work has to be done by iiiternatioiiui 
w-o]>emfiion. So, as a result of series of 
intern iiti on id oonferenccH held in Ixindon, Paris 
and Hrnssiils during 1!)18-19, an International 
Research Council was formwl for the purpose 
of fiMiilitating internatioiuil co-operation in 
scientific work and promoting the forniation of 
International Unions in difleront branches of 
Science. The Royal Society, nding (m Urn 
Nnlioiml .li'iidi'iniy of (Ireot Itriinin appoints the 
British delcgati's to the meetings of the [ntcr- 
national ReSoMroh Council. At presi'iit, international 
resi^ireh is carriwl on in the following 
subiects : — 

[(Jnoti'il fnim inigo 1 l.S of ilie year-book of the 
Hoyal Soeirty, 10:V)1, 

(1) Astronomy, (2) fJuoilesy and Geo-physica, 
(3) Matbemetic.s, (4) Radio-telegraphy, {.ol Physics 
(8) Geography, (7) (’hemistry, (8) Biology and 
(i)) Medieini’. 

'riie Royal Society is rcprcsenhsl through its 
members in the Selection Committees for 
appointments of Professors in many Universities, 
(ollegcs and other National Institutions, and 
exerts a very Iiealtliy inlliinnce in the nmintonaiico 
of proper s tot i dan I. 

Besides these activities, the Royal Society has 
to admin isti-r a very large fund iimoiiiitiiig In 
several thonsand ponnils wliich luLs been 
hdiueatheil lo It by sneeessivc . gi'nenitloiiR of 
benefactors for founding l^itudentshipSj _ Medals, 
for recognition of uteri tiitioiis st-ientific work. 
A very useful anil interesting fund known as 
tile Scieiitifie Relief Fund is malnliiiniid by tlie 
Riiyal Society, the object of which in to help 
scientific men and - their families in cose 
of emergeiiey. Tn recent years, a number of rich 
miuiufactures have cndowerl six-full-tinic Research 
Professorships of annual value of C 1,001) each. 
Before the institution of those.. Reaeaidi 
Professorships, the Royal Bociotym^ rather 
behind her continental counterparts (in France 
and Germany.) 

Rbi.ation of thk Royal BoctOTY of 

IiOMDOte TO SkCTIONAI, SOCIETIES 

Science plays such a great part in the 
activities of gre^ nations that even such a body 
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ns the Royal Socirty, with ita^^at uk<'j tnulition 
nnil efficient orj^niitation findn it diffiniU 

to «>pe with all the hnuiclies of nrirnw. So out 
of the Royal Siwety hw epninit, in dift’moit 
times, the following- socielicn (levohxl to only the 
Iiartiriihtr enbjectn of study ; 

1. The Royal Aatrononiiml Society, 

2. The Royal Ant)im|>ologicnl Society. 

li. The Royal (ieogniphio^ Society. 

•1. The Royal Metmrological Rtwiety, 

The otlier great Si.'ientitle Socii'ties in (in‘at 
Britain are : 

1. The (iheniical Siwiety. 

2. The Physical Society. 

it. Tlic flenlogical Society. 

4. The liinncan Society (Botany). 

fi. Tint London Mathcinaticiil Soi-icty. 

(). The Zoological Society, 

7. The ('Limhridgo Philo.^oplncal Soi-icty. 

H The Faraday Stxiicty. 

t). T'he Rontgen Sia'icty.. 

It), The Institution of Klis'lricnl Kitgiint'j's. 

From the atiove it will he ajijanviit that 
innpile of the exisUnice of a largi^ nnnihi'i' of 
societies in England eiigageil in tlie in’omol.inn of 
iiit(‘rest and rescnndi work in particiiliir hmnclics 
of Sciejioe, the Royal Society is by no means a 
siijH'riluous organ!nation. On tlie other hand, it is 
a very important national in.sliliitioii, as heing a 
Society coHijioscd of most eminent scientists and 
national workers on all lines, it is consiiltcil liy 
the Government on all scientific matters and is 
entrusted with the admini.itration of scientific 
departments and institutions. It also acts as a 
liaison boily between societies devoted In parti¬ 
cular subjects. Its relation to other sc ien title 
bodies is best understood by describing it as an 
apex of the ptframid fanned hy Oiene, aoeietie-e. 

National Academies in other British 
Dominions 

In tliese days some sort of national academy 
has become so iwscntinl for evi’ty civiliscfl eouiitiy, 
that all the dominions of the British Einpiii-, 
liavB, from time to time, iimniigisi to .si'cnrc 
Royal Charter for their own national insiitiilions. 
There is a very old Royal .Society of Ediiilairgli, 
an old Ro^I (now National I Irish Academy of 
Dublin, a Rwal Society at Toronto (for Canada), 
as well as Royal Societies for Sontli Africa, 
Australia and New Zealand. All these societies 
have taken the Royal Society of Tjondon ns their 
]>rotOtype and have similar rclalion and infiiience 
with the Governments and other scientific bislies 
of thdr countries. Amonn the immbere of the 
Briiisk OommonuvalOi of NaUons India in the 
otU}f country wkir/i does not yei jxisse.ss a Naliotial 
Aeademu of suffinenl presiiye and power lH-e these 
Uoyal Societies. 

ficiEHTiric Bodies in India—Official and 
Non-Official. 

In India in fact, the number of learned 
Societies is eztronely email > The oldest and the 


most well known Iwitig the Asiatic, Society of 
Beiiptl wliich baa just c,elclmili'il its l.ottth 
Htiiiivi'rsary. It was foimded in 17H1 by the 
fmnoiis Oriental scholar Sir William Jones. Tim 
chief field of activity of the Asial.ic Society haa 
Ih'cm ancient ami imslicvul Imlian History and 
■Aivlneology in which it Inis done adiiiirabic work. 
Ill fact, the Asiatic Society lia.- la'ca nminly 
n's|Hiiisilili' for niuiirthing India’s |hisL It has 
also got a Nil til ml Seienec section, and has 
ndilislieil very viiluiildo memoirs in Zoology, 
lota ay and .Viitlinipology, In Hsxait years it 
has organised tlie liiiliiin Scienee Congress on 
the model of tile British A.ssociation. Through 
its cftiirts. Ole Imliiia Alnscnin and tlic Meteoro- 
logieal dcpiirt.iiieiil were calleil ial.o lii'ing. Next 
ill im])or1aiiee is Mie Bomlniy branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Soeiity, chietly deyoUsl to nnciciit 
Imlian History, Otlier scichtifie sis'ieties dcvoUi'l 
to s[)ivial subjects an' the ('alcutlii Malliomntical 
Society, the Indian .Matllemaliwil Society and 
Ole Ih'iniD’s Matlicmatica] Swiet)', and the 
[ndiini Biilaaical SiKiiety, I'ncli of wlilch publishes 
a joiiriuil. Tile most active His'iety, bijwevcr, lias 
been the Imlian ('hcjiiii'iil SiK-icty foamhvl in t!)2r> 
by tlic Indian Cheiiiists lieadisl by Sir I*. ('. Ray. 
It lias already managisl to enroll tnoro than .o(Nt 
Fellows, publishes II montlily joiiriiul and lias 
got a INI id whole time Assi,s(jiilt .SwiieUiry, In 
Physics no society has yet bimi formed, thougli 
t!ie Iiidiiiii As.sociiition fur the ciiltivatioii of 
.science at Ciilcolta, jinidislies a jouriiiil of 
Physics, in whicli, niiiiiily the mscandics of Prof. 
Rainiin and )iis schoul are published. Anoliioi 
very impurtnnt tiudy which is not sctrlional but 
provincial in its scope, is tlie Academy of 
Sciences of the LniW Proviiiiw,*. It was foun¬ 
ded in HHO with its headquHTtem at Allahabad 
by the scientists of L^. P. It repre,«cnUi mainly 
the FHiicntifio workers of that provinoe,_ but has a 
eonsidcrable number of extra nrovincial P'ellowB 
and Meiiibepi. ft lias iiiaiuigeil to secure some 
govern men t sn]i]iorl, publislies a ipiiiricriy bulletin 
and maintains a liiiniry of journals. 

Apart from these non-ntiicial swiii^ties, then) 
mi' a numlier of f iovernmeiit and Kcmi-Goveriiiiient 
•sciejitifie organiy.iitions in India eliielly inanageil 
by the Servio's which rinlilish tlicir own journals 
and memoirs. No I'iviliml gvivcrniiient these days 
can do without iindertiikiiig ii_ large _aiiiount_ of 
sysUmiatie. scientific and seini-scientific activitica 
including li lot of n-.seartdi work, and has to 
in)f ill tain well-Mpiippuir departments for that 
purpose. To organize ami run these deiiurtnieiits 
efficiently, expert tulvice is essential, for which 
the Oovfminent geuenilly turns to ami rwiavos 
prompt hel|) from the national acaileiiiy of tho 
coun^. In these mattery them generally oxista 
a spirit of close co-oporntioii between tlic national 
Boidemy and the staU<. In fact, it is not unusual 
to leave a part of the actual administration 
nigiinllng scientific matters in the haiids of tho 
national institution as wo have seen in tho case 
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of the RoyHl Hoci(‘ty of Lomloji. [ii rommon with 
other oiviliiuxl (rovL‘riiti)i>nt>> of the worhl, the 
IndtHii Ctovcriinienl too uinlc^i'tiiko^j h eonshlerahle 
ttiiioiint of Helen ti lie work, of whieh tlie follow inn 
nru Home of llii! iinwt imjMrtttnt formn niiil tint 
under the tlirt^t <»)iitrul of tlie (Government of 
Tndiu, 

1. Til Iiidiiiii ’l''ri>,'oiioiiuiri<'id Hiirv<!y at 
Dehra Duo. 

It in iTHiHniHihli! for tli<! nnrvi'y if the Iniliiiii 
Empire aoci itlMo <|'h>h a eertfiin iinioutit of work 
in tiydroyriijiliy. HeiHinolotry iiinl (leo-jiltyHicH. 

2. The (leolofjieiJ Survey of liidui. 

3t The MetetjiMlo>fi<‘jil S)Tvi(io. 

4. The Zoolo};ieal Survey of In din. 

5. The AiP'ieiilturiil S(‘i'vic;i-. 

Ii. Tlte Itotiinieiil Survey. 

Here may alno he nieiitioneil the (\'til.]'iil 
(kiniicil of AKrieiiltiind Resenreli and the i)ro^io.>i- 
e*l (Viilml Medieal l'l<‘seiii'eh ('ouiieil. Itesidi'H 
thcHO, many provineiul < iovertiiiienlis iiiainttiiii 
Heienlihe nepnrliiieiitK whieh aii* ilevoleil U> the 
Ktudy of pi'oldetiiK , peeuliilr to those iiiiivinii's. 
The In'i^atiitli nepiirtiiienl of the I’anjah, whieli 
hnn a hiffhly or^nuiiin’tl Researeli sbiff; thi’ 
Deiinrtmeiit of Fisheries of Ih‘iii.ni1, and tint CotUni 
Rc.senreh fiistitnh' of IhnnlNiy ini' orffjitiiznlions 
of this iiature. Ill the ah.seiii’e of an All-India 
Aeiidoiny of Seienei's, the exiierl adviee that th<' 
( lovwnimnit needs for the |nir|Hi,si> is sou;:hl else¬ 
where. Oeiierally • tliis help has hei'ii nivc'ii liy 
an Indian (^ouiniitU'e of thi“ Royal Soriety of 
liondon. IlithiTto this Imlian (^nnmitti'o of 
the Royal Society has heen the ;;uidin;{ faetor 
in thoiKilie.y of the (Govern meat of India with 
reffani to scientific mattiTs, r.y., In tlie estaidish- 
nient of the Indian Institute of Seienee at 
RniiKHloro (the oriRinal pnrposi- of wliieli was 
to organize research on iiuhistrial nriddems), in 
the Foit'st Research Tnslilute, Ihmuamre, in the 
varioiiH iiuslieal n'srain'li institutes as well as in 
the oigunizntion of the .seientilie services advin' 
was sonifht fnnii the Royal Mix’iety. It is also 
fdear that in tlie ahsenee of a Xational Aeadeniv, 
tho Indian Sclen title opinion can'have very little 
ititiuence over the maniiRcment of the aliove 
Government institutions ; and very little eflictive 
co-operation is pussihlo Iii'twn'ii the Seientilie 
workers in the Govern meat lustita tains ami tlie 
non-offie.ial Iixiian Hei(>iitilie woi’kers nirryinjr on 
reaearch work in various Universities mid institu¬ 
tions scatterisi iJl over the country. 

Rkcknt RKOiHiaAi.a kok tjik Fhkmai'iox ok Ati 
Atx-Inuia Aoapkmv ok Hoiio.si vx 

During: tho last four or five years the linVIiaa 
Heientish) have been gradually awaking to the 
fact that tho absence of an All-India Acnilemy 
of Sciences not only greatly hampers the cultiva¬ 
tion of Science, but deprives the nation of a latm 
amount of valuably service which she badly neens. 
Kninent individueJs, as well as important 
■demtiflo bodies have from time to time expressed 


their opinion that an iiuiiiediate vstahlishmenl 
of n National Academy is ubsoliitidy essential, 
these stray voices from ditt'ereiit quarters have 
mscntly developed into a strong moveinent, and 
it is to he iioped that the foramtinii of such a 
hudy is a (|uestion of a few mouths. I'lie growtii 
of the inovemeiit may here lie briefly outlituHl. 

Ixi riA'iiV!: ok tiik. (iovKiiSJiusr ok Isiua 

Towards the end of lildll, the Goveniiiicnt of 
India addressisl a letter to tlie Provinciid Goverii- 
ments, the lenriiisl sisdetics of India, tlic Univer¬ 
sities rind till' Indian Seiejice (Vingress nsplcsliiig 
their ojiiiiioiis on the foriniition ia India of 
(a) a Natioimi lii'searcli (‘ounuil tiinl (l>) National 
(Ainilliillces, to ee-operilte re.s]ie(;tively with tlie- 
InteriiiLlioinil Resenreli (Guiiticil uti<l certain affiliat- 
isi (iiiioii.s wliicli liave lieeii ineiitioiied iibiivc. 
'rlieir views were soiiglit piirtii'idiirly on tile 
fiillowing ]ioiii(s (e] wliellier l.lli' rornialiuii of 
siieli II coiini'd and eoniaiiMis'.s would lie iisetui, 
(h; wliat slsiiild lie the I'oinpusitiim and the 
nietliiid of appoiiitini'Ut of tliese Isslies, (c) in 
wliat ways wisdd (lie ex|>eiists he diet, (li) Iwuv 
nuicli eotitrid tile < iovi'l'ninelit slioidd exerei.“e 
ever these liudies. 

In till'll' ix'pl.v U> tills ein'idar, the isiiineil and 
the Fxiriitive (.'oininitlee of tlie Indian Science 
Congit's.s ex|iiv.ssis| their epinion that la) the 
foraitilioii of .such Isidies would l•l‘l■tuinly he 
usefid (h) though the ideal constitution ol the 
proposeil Niitieniil l{e.'*earcli (Gaincii would he 
one analogous to tliat of the Royal Society «f 
IjoniioTi, for the pve.seut it slioiild include among 
its iiieiuhiTs tlie repi'i'seii la lives of Uie following 
I'lihgories of Seientilie workers ; (i) licpn'sentalivc.s 
of the Scieiitifie depiivtalents of tlie Government 
of India, (ii) Re p resell tat i vis of the learniHl 
siieieties and orgiiiiizalioiis of research (iii) Re- 
]i!vsentiitives of the ("niversiltes (iv) Eminent 
seieiiti.sts, (v) Ri']iresentalive.s of such Provinees 
mill the Iiiiliiiii Stiite.s us are willing to Ivnr a 
part of the expen.si'.s. 

tc) For the juvsenf, the (Jovin'iinieiil of India 
should hear all t.lio neeessu^v expen.ses. 

(d) The Natioiia.1 Ri'scai'ch (•Giuiieil should bo 
ns fus'from (ioverninent control as possihle. 

Govern nient. action mi these projiosals has 
not yi't liecn taken owing to linancial stringency 
hilt even this preliinitiary action shows that the 
Govermnent of fndia n'alizes the iniporlanec of 
organizing a National Academy. 

Titk pROl’AIIANIlA nv THK “(.'lIK«KN'r. 5 >t:iENfE” 

The Editor of the famous Scientific weekly 
Naturr Hir Rieliard Gregory, during his recent 
tour in India, discussed the question of the 
formation of an AU-lndia Academy of Bciences 
with the Editors of Citrrent Science. The May 
10^ issue of the journal contained an Editorial 
on die subject, the subatance of which can be 
understood from the following extracts: 
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••\iilimiKh Itiilian Kienci> ahouM oomiinintl 
|HK^icHlIy iinliii)ik!(l rraoun^es, hdiI rt<>tiially hiw 

■ iiliftbal u ImiikJ of compoUait ninl hifrhly qUHlitiod 
ill t'i'.'tigntora, it aii)li‘ra from a luck oF fiimnoial 
-iililini't mill from, the lack of nil nulhoritativo 
i'V|»>sjtion of ita iiehievciiieiita liy a oetitriil 

I !■^•■lIM)nsj|)lc iwily which i-aii aia-uk on behalf of 
li.T aeienlifie men for Inilia, na a whole,--It 
■•ms to u.s tlint, the early eatiihlishmeiil of a 
Niitioiinl Aciiilcmy of Scieiiee kIioiiIiI sia'uiv 
li'scT anil U'tti’r iirpinizi’il cti-opcralimi of 

^ rlivitics amoiiff nil research institutions of Iniliii. 

' The seopi* Mini imipose of thi’ filnetions of the 
Acitdi'iny arc thereloi’i' ililli'rent fvnrn those of the 
Iniiinii iScieiife (JoiiKi'css which oflei-s priiicijialiy 
the iiilvaiiint'c of luiiinin coiitai'ts, .Ainoni; other 
functions which the Acaileiny will exercise sitonlil 
he inehiileil tlie proleelioii ami iiilvains'iiicnt of 
llie jirofcssiounl inU’ii'sts of ius meinliers. It 
-limild nci)niii‘ the nis'e.ssnry iinlhorily to uilvi.sc 
(i'lvenunent, the IhiiveiMities ninl otiicr instiln- 
lieiis on all seieiitilii' iiiatl,iTs iiinl other proiileiiis 
I'l'teireil to it for eoiisiileriition nncl lo nctpitiati’ 

■ ■11 la'lnilf of IncihiM si-ietilific workers with 
'iiiiilar institutions ahroail; throuj^li its lihriiry. the 
,\ca(lnny will :n‘t ns n buii'nn of iiifomiiilion (o 
Is- ilisseniinateil iiiinint; its iiiernlKTs. .An 
\<;«leni,v of Seieins' is nut an oriininenl, hot :iii 
iii>lls|icnsahle institution for iliris'tine the destinies 
■'f the nation.- We luive no hesitation in thinkini; 
liinl its cslahlisliinetit on^liL to lie the natural 
and letriliinate iiliihitioii of n progressive (toverii- 
iinnt iind an enli};lili'iieil ]iuhlic who should 
iiiihesitatiii^ly provide the insiitution with 
sufficient fuuils for its service in their 
cause.'’ 

The Editors then con.^ullod tlieir hoard of 
"•■iltorial co-opcnitors and issntsl over their 

-i;riiaturt“s a oirciilar letter with ipiestirmnahai on 
lily subject. The letter .stati’d that if U sufficiently 
widespread snii]Hirt for the [»roiios)il of estaldisli- 
niK aji All-liidia Acndeiuy wouiil he foi-theoiiiiiij:, 
•lie investigation of dehul.s woulil iiiiiiiediali'ly 
thft MtUmtion of a eoiiipi-tent l■ollll)liltl■l‘ 
apliointud for the piirpos<‘. The cpiestionnaiic 
asked fnr the views of the addr»‘ssee on the 
scope, function, and eonstil.ntioii of such an 
■Academy, its relation to other sidenlific bodies, 
ahoiu its fiiiimces, c’tc. The (lalentta Scientists 
-•atliercd lo;telher on the 17 lh Ke]jteniia'r and 
• ndU'd a t'ollcctive rejdy to this circular. 'I’licy 
apjiroved of tho proposal wholeheartedly and 
'■•tpre^l tlieir opinions on various poiiils. They 
"ci’c in favour of assoeiatintt the new body 

•■I'lstily witli the Asiatic Society of Bcntfal and 
■'Xprc-sscd the opinion that Calcutta would be the 
most suitable place for ita location. They 
uwevfir BujfjfMted that the various schemes 
ftceived rcKanling tho formation of the fndimi 
-Atadcmy be placed before a special meeting of 
jhe (leneral Committee of the Indian faience 
ongrees in its forthooming Poona (chnnge<l 
later to Bombay) session for full dieeassion. 


ni» 


l’UO|H)H.tt,S OV TJIK MaWHTH (»K Zin’l.ASI> 

ANii Pw»K. Thomas kor Rousiuso a 
RovAI. InOIAH ACAOKMV (Ot-' Hi'IKNCI!, 
LtHTKKs .ANij Arts) 

^^callwhih• the sounding of opinion for 
estaldisliing a Natiuiial Academy' was spirted 
from unotlier «|unrt»T, In April HJHIJ, Isird 
/ellaiul, the ex-dovernor of Hengal and Professor 
Thomas, the distinguished orientalist of Oxford, 
addre.s.sed 'J'l most eminent Indian intellectuals 
on tills .•iiihjis't, on hi'liidf of somi' Hritisli 
fp'iillemeii who were inteivsted ill the ihlellectiiiil 
life of India and hud gathei'cil together in 
l/iiidon l<i discuss the desiraliillLy of an Imliuii 
.Academy, ii'pii'.si'filative of Philosophy, Scimiisi', 
1 ab'i'atiii'e and .Art. They staled that tho 
ioternatioiiid intlnein'c of a single Indian National 
.Aeaili'iiiy will Iw pviihalily nuleh g'reilUT than tho 
united intliicinx' of a nitmlicv of acndeiiiics, and 
thi'i'crore tlie foriiicr was prcl'crahlc, ,As regaixls 
till* jniwess of initiating such a iiody, they 
siiggcsli'd tliat tJie IUHikIi .h-ndcini/ mhilil hflo 
ii>t fur a.s tlir. [iiilioii fijiiuiiin iriitihl /‘titinitht' xufli 
lii'lji ilrsinihfr, Sjirfiiilti/ ill xitrli miilirrx as Tililniliiinj 
Iiitri'iiiiiiriil iriiHiiiiliiin mill xiifijinfl mid it 
Hull'll I’li'irlfr. Tfiey iiski'il the views of those 
will III I tlicy aildri’ssed, as to whether such action 
on till' part of the Itrllisli .'Acnilcjny would liavo 
their n]ipioval and support.. .Among the replies 
which wiTo scat to them individually, majority 
wein' in till' favintr of establishing a single 
aeadeiny, bat some were I'nr sejiamte aciideiiiies 
For Science and Arts. Tliey wen- also inforinial 
that in tlio I'orllicuniing Science Oimgo'ss (19114)^ 
the proposal For an All-India Acaideniy of 
Sciences would engage the attention of its 
Oeneral Cojiimitlee. In their rejdy t»i Prof. 
Saha, who was t.o pn'side in that session of the 
(Amgri’ss, Uiuy said that tliey liinl hitherto Iteen 
acting in association with the British Academy 
who an' Jititiirally moix' iiilen'stoil in a .single 
Aeademy tlian ■ in an Academy of Science only, 
and tlicy suggested that ‘'ufler tlie iliseussion of 
the matti'r in the Indiiiii Science (Imgress 
(assuMiiiig ot course tiait iJie tniiid of the 
disi'iission did not I'ciider such a course impossible) 
tlie Cimncil of tile (loiigii'.ss he askisl to_ consider 
whether they might not issue an invitation to 
those with whom we hav<' hi'cji corresponding 
ill India.’' 

Till-: .AcADmiv oi-'.St'iKNCi'X i.v Tim P.vitkw 
PiiovtNcns OF AiiuA ANII Oiujii 

The Scientists of 11. P., Iiowirwr, have taken 
a most active part In tfiis gencnil inovemciit 
for a iVatiopal Acaileiny of SeieiicosL As early as 
1929, in Ws “Plisi for an Academy of Scieiices” 
Prof. Raha indicateil the need of a National 
Acailcmy of Sdena« an<l iliscasscd the question 
witli u nnmbor of scientists at the Science 
Congreas which assembleil at Alli^abad in 1930. 
As Sie realisation of the projiosals, Bten scemol 
remote, a mote modest institution, the U. P. 
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Ai’ikIi'iii.V of S<?iI'll*u'ltM in Bill 

t)ii> s|MinMirH of ll»‘ I’rovinmt AL'ailnniy I'rMiliiniral 
lo <-liiTrHli the iilmk i>f :in AIMixIiil Ac'it<li‘iiiy 
iiikI look jiiiiiM Ui tnviU' ^cioiilists of oI.Ikt 
priiviiKS's fit join iln- 1^, 1*. A<'ii<li‘iny. For Ihns^ 
years this Is sly workeil silently .'irnl l■f^^r•il■ntIy, 
r<s'eivin;r wliiilolieitrli'il n>-oi)i'riitioii of Mol only 
the I’, seien lists lint of h niniihi-r of ex till 
|irovi(n‘hil siMentists ns ui'll. In tlie niialille of 
lime siHsnisl to he ripe iiinl eireiinistiiiii'i's 
filVoliriilih' for roj'lilin;; :iii All-lniliii iiislitiilion, 
fiiiil the U. F, Aenaleiny lisik the iiiitiiilive in 
lliis iiiiiller hy piissine' llie riilloiviiiif 11 'solution 
on llie Kith of Aiiffiisl, "'riijit ’the Aenileiny 
iveleoines Ihe proposiil of ihe I'uniieil llint the 
Aendetiiy of Ha-iefiifS. I'. I*., shouhl his'onie the 
All-lndiu Aeilileiny of Seii'liees." 

Just lifter this n eireiiliir lelter ivns sent to 
the s<‘ientists nil over Inilin rixpiestine Ihi'ir views 
on the nintter. Tlie folloivin;: is nn extrai't, frinn 
this lelter; “In the T. I’, Ai'ciileiny of Si'ieiiees, 
thus, there nhi'iiily exists ihe niieleiis of nii 
All'Iioliii Aesicli'jiiy. 'I'lie sieniitsu ies to this letter 

lire luitliofisisl hy ihe.Acnil.. lo stnte, that thi' 

Ih I*. A<'i«l<'liiy will he <nily ton eh|i| Isi plnee 
its oixilnisiition, ex|HTieiiee ilinl ii'soiirees. iit the 
service of the All-liulin hndy, inn I ili ense the 
oli’er is luxaephsl the lie linn Aeinleniy enn eoiiie 
into exisleiioe iihnosl iinmeilintely,” 

The TOnimeiils of the fnmmis seientilie joiirnnl 
Xitliirf. oyer thwie pmiiosnls of the Aemleiiiy 

were hishly rensoinihle itnd syinpnthetie. The 
Kdittiriiil of SepteinhiT ‘JH, ItliiH stroiitjly fnvounst 
the foriiuilion of an All-Iinlin Seieni-o Aeiuleniy 
and wrolf>: “As a matter of faca when it niim)«T 
of men of science from tliH’ewnt parts of India 
jissembliHl at Allahabad in Jnminry Ifldil, tlie 
ipiesUon of the establishment of nn Academy 
of Sciences in India was thoroughly discussed. 
It wna then dceidw! to stark a.s an cxperiinentnl 
measure, the U, P, .\eiideiny of Sciences which 
would !«■ the otlicial cxjsisilor. of Ihe resi'imdi 
work coiiduetial mainly m the five universities 
of the UnilAsl Proviiuss* of Atrrti and Oudli, and 
it was also settled lhnl inemlHa'sliip wmiltl be 
open to men of science n'sidiiif; outside the 
li'rrihirial limits of the rniled Provinces. It was 
also sufftri'sted that if thi' experiment proved 
siK'ociwfnl, the Ih P. Academy niieht Inter ilevihiji 
into an Albindia urtpini'/.iition. 'I'lie projrress of 
the Academy darinj; tla- last tlinx; yetirs has 

shown that the experimmit has heen very 

successful, anil members of the Acadeniy 
residing in other parts of India have siijft'estetl 
that it should become an All-India .\i^demy 
of Heionees. The U. P. Aimdemy is, tlie 
first of its kind to have been stni'tisl in 

India, ami it bus, therefoio, strong- elaiin to 

develop Into an All-Iudia Acwlcmv. We under¬ 
stand that the council has discussed the question 
rwently, and .has recommended to the wncral 
body of the Academy Unit its iimne be tmnngwl 
to the Indian Academy of Sciences,” 


_ It was however nialixoil that the Indian 
.Sdenix' (Jongn-ss liciiig the ni'ogniwHl authorita¬ 
tive hcsiy rc|)n'scntiiig Indian Scientists, was 
the only iiody caKiililt! of dealing with such an 
AlMiidia proldeni as tint estahlishinciit of an 
Indian Aetnlciny lienee, the V. P, Aeiulemy in 
a n-soliition lialeii Dcccniher l!l, lOltl authorixcil 
I’mf, Saha to bring to the notice of the 

seientists attending the Sciemx' (Snign-ss at 
ikmihuy, the n■solution of the IL I*. Academy 
of Augii.st It I, I lit! I, anti Ui discuss tlie wholn 
qiicsLiou with thi'iii, and to rcjMirt lo the 

Aeadi'iiiy Un- ilclihcrathins of I he Uongn-ss, at 
its next iins'tiiig. 

'I'iic a) love review shows that the awessity 
Ilf rorniiiig nil .Ml -1 ml in Acadciuy of Sciences 
Inis liecn eiii)ihnsi/.cd hy various uutiMiritiilivc 
hoilii's including tlie (iovcniiiictil of India, but 
wgiirdlng the coiiqiusition nud inodniitics of 
f'oriiiiil.ioii, crnisideralil<‘ divergeiiee of opinion 
liri'Viiiled. The gniitest diveigi'iice of opinion 
WHS with ivspirt to llie i|uestiou of location. 
Nalui'jilly enough every sis'icty or scicaUlie. Imdy 
wantsi the A.-a.Iciiiy U> he located in the 
piirticiiliir city 01 which it was inlcrcstisl. The, 
siinatioM in tin-' ease, as in every other All-tivlia 
alliiir, was not. unlike that in the old Atheiiiiin 
deimicriicy. wliere every leader of the army, 
wlieii asked to nominate a ea]itaiii-general, gave 
the lirst vot' lo lnms<'!f and the next lo 
soiiielindy else. (teiierally, tile man who got the 
largest iiilmlicr of sceond votes wits eli-etsl. 
A similar jiroeednre might he neisled to deal with 
Ihe jin’seiit si I nation, Tims the different 
■seientilie biwlies. the Asiatic Siaactv, the U. F, 
Academy, and tlieCunx'iii Science group, with 
an adminildo spirit of e/j-operatioii, resignerl all 
|>owers into the liands of the Indian Science 
Congress, The Sponsors of tlie Congress felt 
tliat the discussion of (h<’ question of locaUon 
was iinneecssiirv at tlial stiigc, as it depemk-d 
entirely on the form into which the eoiistitnlion 
of the .Vcadi'my would K' finally emerging, 
'rlicy, theu'forc. subinittisl to tlw- decision of the, 
Cciieral t'oimnittec only rpicstiuiis of a general 
nature. Cn the dixl. Jiinnnty, IftU, a s|mcial 
mivtiiig of the ficiiciid Comniitfee of the Iiidinn 
SeietiecCimgn'ss .Issneiiition was si«x'iiilly coiivemal 
for I'hc niirpose. .\t tin’s aii'etiiig which was 
attended by almut To. members from all parts 
of India, the following resolutions were iiasseil. 

Rksoi.L'TIdn 1 

The (ienend Committee of the Indian Science 
Congress jliiinks Uic Editorial Board of the 
('urrent for the exctdlent sfiade work 

in sounding the seientilie opinion in India on 
the diisirihility or othenvisc of having an Indian 
Aondemy of Science and propoaing to hand over 
to the General Committee ot the Indian Science 
Congntss the material hitherto collected. 

The following js an extract from the letter 
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by tl)t’ Miwf on tb<‘ p'plii's 

ivi'tnvoil to fbt'lr <>in'iilnr letter: 

"I hiivo the honour to <nl)mit lierewith an 
atialy#)!* of the ri‘plii*?t far ni'i'ivoil to the 
■(lll■!>tio^ 1 I^liru iwently is^ninl iiinter your iinthovity. 

"We have wt far rtveiveil InO replies (o the 
<(iiestionunire of wltieh several ii^pre.s'iiti'c! 
|•olloct^ve <ipinii>iis of (froups of iniiivii Inals, 
lleseiirch IiisLitnt’s, leanieil iSix’lelies iiini 
Utiiversities. Over I'S) iivliviiliial seientists 
(■listributi'il all over the l■oH 1 ll^y) ;u'i‘ asins;!! that 
I here is tfrjMit nenl for the orffiinixatloti of an 
All-rniliii Aeuilemy of Scien<’es. Thi'i'e learneii 
Soeieties, seven V^niversities anil live Keseim'li 
Iristituticiiis have sU[)[)orti'il the iiiea aff/'r 
eonsultiiie the eon.<tiltii-nl iiienibeis ; two iinliviihiais 
have expresseil iloiilits abiml- tin' iiei'i! for sneli 
ait orttanixalton at the present jniietiii'e ; four have 
opineii that the Inilian Seirni'e (’oneress fnllils 
(lie fiiiietions of an Aeailemy. 

“Anion^ those who favniiv the forinalion of an 
,\eailiany, one learnnl Sisaety and five individuals 
have siijsfjeslod a further diseassion of the matlsa' 
at the session <if tlie Indian Seieiiee ('oneress 
at ItomiMiy and the iieet‘ssaiy aetion lo he taken 
liased on the deeisinn reaelnsl at tlie ineetino; 
all the others are in favour of a ('oiatiiilU’e 
appoltiks) by you, ^oine info llie i|iie.siion and 
■ li'oidiiiir on the exinsfitntion of (lie Aeadeiny. 

“There has bwn some dilfi'noii’e of ojiiiiioii 
reejiiilinp' tlic proitess of iiiil.iatlnf; tlie Aeademy. 
The ninjority apjmive. of sei'kiiijr Stsili'-iiid lo 
stsirt an entirely iii’W oi-tfaiii/atioii which wiadd 
he mil more or less alono the line of the linyiil 
SiK'iely of Ismdon, th<' iletails id the eonstitntiiiii 
as also the process of initiation of tiie Aeadeaiv 
to he ilivldisl hy the erimiiiittee to he appoiiiteil 
by you for the piirposi'.” 

The aliove leller shows that l.liei'i' is an 
overivheltniiip inajoril.y aaioiiftst the seientists and 
seienlifie bodies of India for startin^r a National 
Aciuleiiiy Ilf rteienis', and then' wi-re all aoii'isl 
that the task of fi’aiiiino Ibo eoiist.itii1.ion and takintt 
snob otlier sti-ps as is ms'essary fnr lii'ineiiifr the 
Aeademy to exislmiei' slionld be left to a 
(loiniiiittee appoinhsl by the Indian Si'iiaiei' 
('on}rn‘ss. Ae<'or<liiij;ly the fidlowino residiitiniis 
Wife moved by Dr. D. Feriiior, Ihi'sMent <d the 
tVaiffress for lltki, and iven' adnph'il hy the 
fieiieral CommiUee after a full diseiission. 

RttHfir.t’Tiotf 2 . 

In the opinion of the (imieral ('oiainitti'e of 
the Indian Seienee (Vincr<‘sK, the iirindpal 
purposes for which an Indian Aeademy of 
Soiciice.s Is (h*f iral)lp nii': 

(f) To ant as a eo-onlinalintt Iwily lielwrsai 
seioittifie societies in India, institutions engnf.nsl 
in waentific work, (ioverninent Seienlifie Deiiart^ 
niMita and Scrvircs. 

(«) To act as a fiody of scientists of 
eiiiincuve, to promote and safeguard the interests 


of seienlisls in India, and also to act ns a 
National Researeh (’ouneil 

(f(f) 'IVi ptdilish a Ciuinilrn Uemiu* of papers 
O'lid before (he Academy and also Memoirs and 
Tniiisai-tioiis. 

1 ii) 'I'o keep the door o|ien either for a 
fishTiition of ilie .'•Jeienei' Aeadeiny with other 
Aeiuiianies of Delters mid Social Siaenees which 
may come into e.xiskmn*. 

(i) To si'cni'e and manap* funds and 
enilownieiits for seieiitille resi'andi. 

(ei'} To dll sneh other things us may be 
iiis-essarv for the piimiotion of Seieiiee in liidiiu 

Kvtsiii.ieriiiN ;i. 

lle.solved that a t'otnmiltee be ajipoiiited 
to meet 111 an early daU' in Diileiifbi, wtlli the 
objii't of ilrafling a eonstitiilioii to hi> laid Iiefoiie 
the next meeting of tile Indian Seieiu5i‘ <l>iigin-ss, 
and 1.0 lake (.lie neeissury sjeps for bringing 
the Aeadeaiv into exisl^eius- by tin; end of the 
year liCSI. 

RkshmiI'Hix 1. 

The (’omaiittec shall he e'mslii,gted as 
follows : 

1. 'i’he outgoing I’resideiit of tlie liidiaii 
Seieiiee ('ollgri'SS. 

'1. Till! iiusiming I’liesidenli of the liidiiiii 

Srienei* {*on gross. 

(.V) One iH'presenfative each of file folliiwing 
Sociel.ies : 

:l. Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

I. [ndiaii (')ieinieal Soeiety, 

,T lii'liiin Hotiiiiieiil Soeiety. 

li. Mining and t ieoliigii'al rnstitiib', joiiilJv 

wil.li tile (ii'ologieal, Mining and .MekiturgienI 
SiH'ietV. _ .. 

7. Indian Malhematli'al Soeii-ly. lone joint 
liiaiaii's „ „ r" in-pn-seiitn' 

(laleill.L't „ „ ) live. 

S. F. I*. Aiauieiiiy of Seieiiees. 

!). Inilian .A ssocialioii for tin' ('nltiviilion of 
Seieiiee. (t 'nil'll(fa) 

(U) Dii'is'lor or n re]iri-seiitiitive nominated by 
the following All-liiiliu I biverniiienl Departnieiils. 
Id. Bolaiiieal Survey of Inilia. 

I I. (ieologii-al „ „ 

12. Zoological _ „ „ 

Id, Trigononictrie „ „ 

11. Meti'oridogieal Depiirtinenl. 

1 , 0 . Iiii]ierial Institute of Agrienitiinil and 
h’diMsl liesi'an'li. 

](). Indian liewain':!) Fund Association. 

17. Imperial Institute of Vekrinary Ri'sciindi. 
Is, Dirwlor or representative of the Indinii 
Institute of .‘kiieiiee. 

1‘J. Ib'prese Illative of the Edibiriiii IIiMird 

of tile C urmil iScirwer. 

2d-2I. Till) follow! 11 g five members Ui nmpcsciit 
the (lenei'al <'omniittes of the ftidiuii neienen 
Congress. (Tlicy were flecb'd after ballot 
wits' taken.) 
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(*) 8. N. liiiw ••• Duccu, 

(«) Mr. I). N. WhiIui . Boinbiiy. 

f iii) \)r. S. K. Liickiiow. 

ir) T3r. K. (i, Naik ••• Harfxln. 

(«■) Dr. II. K. Set! I'alriittn. 

Tha ( .!i>lill»itti’’ liiivi! lM>w<-r trj 
mUlitioiiitl nii'iiihi'rj" ns its(uiri'il. 

l{h>«»r,i''nt»N T). 

l*n»r. ,\I. .N. Kiiliii iiiul I’liif. S. I’, Agl'iirkar 
Iw iipixiinUsl Oi[;iiiii/iiii}{ SciTi'tiirwa. 

'rix! Oiiiiaiil.h'c in lo licilil il; tirsl, nici'liiiff 
til. < 'iiU'iiUa (llxt V'tiiic 1)1' III!' I III Nail 8i'iiai(Hi 


('f)ngri.‘ssi for IS)3.j) on I'l'liruiiry 11 an(| 12 wluai 
intKln of [iromhiro will be ilinciissoil. 

Oi) itccomit of Ibe gri^at piiblie iiu|)orU‘iiii-> 
of th(‘ mtniAiiro jm)|iosfsl, Tbr .l/w/wi Kniew Ua- 
tiikoii sjiis'ial ]iiiiiin to obtain from tbe authoritit'.- 
of tlm Indian 8iacnei‘ Coiigivsn, a doliulird 
umniiit of tlu- inovviiietil. 'I'lio above aeconni 
nliows tliat a very goml ntart. has bcfii luaili' 
for II iMoasiii'i' of (irst-rato national im|>i>rtJiiie<' 
anil tiio (‘iiimiry will watch witii great eitgl•^les^ 
till) working of the Comniittif. li j:; liojieil jilso 
the Central Covwunejit its well as the Stall's 
will give tile enl»'r])!'ise tlieir unstinteil ami 
wholii-benrtnl support morally as well as 
mntierially. 


INDIAN WOMENHOOD 


SnurTiTi Jf.ti \V.\i{r;i!KAit is ... of 

Mtthilti, a .MariUlii Monthly. 



Sriuiati Mai Winvrfciir 

Miwt VrMAi,A fiAtivK went to lam don and 
joineil the Raebel Maemillmi Training College. 



Mi«i Vimala (iailve , 


She has taken the NiirsiTV School _ Teaehers; 
Diploma from the college. She is the first Iiidinii 
girl to take this ili|iloina. 





Books in tlio principid Kuropuan anil 
rticiian lantfuafres are rpvwwml in Tin? Moiikkn Kkvikw. But 

reviews of nil books sent eimnot be ('iianmtueJ. Newspinwra, porioili- 
I’jils, sehool anil cnlleffe text-biioks, piiniplilets, ifpriiits of miiguxine 
nrtielus, nililrossi's, etc., un> nut noliiMJ. Tlie reci'iiit of books roeeiveil 
fur review nliiiiut lie iU’kn<iw)iKl;;isl, nor eiiii any otii|uirias relating 
thereto answercil. No eriliei-sin of book-reviews a ml notices ia 

published.—Editor, Tin? Modkkn Rkvikw, 


ENaLlSH 

fi.V.NDHI VKKsrS Tin: R-MPiKK. % f/or,V/«s 
T: Mouinifiar, /Vi. f). {/lutfrafnf. Pjt. H'll, A fiiretr'irii 
hif W'iti Uumnl. Vif Uniremrtl Pitbliitlitnti (niitpniiij, 
Xi ir Yoi t-. 

Dr. Makiiindar piswesses tliri'i' cssenlial ipiillitii'a- 
tioiis for wrilini; siieli ii Ixiok nlmuf Maliutma (iaiidhi 
as Aiiierit'uiis neotl In jswmihs. He kiiowH indiii ivell, 
!»* IcJiiers (fHodlii irell, and lie knrevs .Vioei'iea and 
Aitierk-anH well. 

1. He knows [ndia as nelioily I’liti c|iiile know it 
exee|il one liorn anil n'nnsl there, who lias ilnink in 
its s|iiri( from the very breiisl. of bis iiiotber, from 
liLs ftilber’s Krst einbniee, from the pmfimtnl iiml 
liisliiiK iiiHoetiees of bis liulnin eliild-iaangianiiinKbiiis, 
bis Iridiitn ju-bisil-frainiiii: and the Itiiliaii eiivlninliieilt 
I'vervw'bere about him moaldiar; bis ivliole riature as a 
hand niotdds day IImiii|r)ioiit ail bis iintiressioaalile 
years from birth to in.nnlirxsi. 

2. Dr. \foiturmlar knows (iioidbi thnaigth the 
••lose iiitiinne.y of living with him in his In sue ; 
lhron):di sharing with him the hopes, the toils, 
Ibe unxietiea and the sufferings of (he Afshiiliim's 
daring, historie, tlirtyweeka' mareii on fisit (o the 
sea, to break Britain's infamous salt-t.ix, and (bus 
prcH'lftim to hw ant) to the worli) India's ilHt'nninnlion 
In Im‘ free; and, later, through eonversations and 
eiiingianionship witli the great Indian tender in tsmdon. 
during the seeoml Round Ikble ronferptieo there, 

d. Dr. Moaninilnr kiiow.s Ainerien and Amitrieiiiis 
through more than « doisen years of resideneit here, 
uliere he has studied in tair groat universities and 
adlieved high standing ns a scholar, .and ntort* irnginr- 
taiil still, where he has fravi'Hed in all (inrls of the 
land, studying Amerieaii institutions and American 
life, and Iceluring with ability ipid eloquence in 
support of the ri^l of bis euun1r>’ to acli-rulc and 
to A place once mon! among the world’s great nations. 
The work that he has done and is doing for India, as 
a luihlie speaker, has been, and is, invaluable. 

Dr. Mosiimdar has written much on both Oaiidhi 
and India. And now, in ii sense he gathers up tlu‘ 
ri|ie fruit of it all in thia large and striking volume 
lust published entitled OsitdAf Mriws the Smfint, 
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111 Ibis iiiili|iie work he givisi to l.hn*puhlic much 
vuliialile liiforruiiliou jihont. tiamibi, cbicftv in ivinitec- 
tiim will; bis hisioric visit to I'bigiiiuir in liiill, ami 
im|s)rtiuil ufleraiusis from tiumlhi’slijis for the most 
isrt tidiiiissisi ddivensi ut the Isiiidon Roitiid Talile 
timtereiice, in I'arlinmisil and ut. the muii^ Assemblies, 
luihlic mid pi'ivuts'. wliere he was invited to siHUkk. 
Tim sigiiilii'iince uni I value of tlie IkioIc lies maiiily 
in the tiict that this im|H)rtnnf infiinnation anil 
t.hesr irU]Nirliint iittiTjLiu'cs of tile great Indiaii 
leiidiT eiiiunit lie found except witit great difficulty 
iiitvwbcrc dis', iLiiil can tw found nowhere els<r 
eoflceleil liigcllicr ns Dr. Moziimdar gives them in 
his innHissive |»igi>. 

J. T. HptritKjiLAVp 

MAN AND TKCHNlflS : A eontrihulUm Ut a 
jihilDnitpliy of Hff, hp Spmgtrr, Iratmloird front 

thf Gi-riitau hy O. F. Atkituon. fhnrge AUm and 
l/iiii'iii I ML, Liiiiduit, Ctuih. i'll, x+ltl-t, fhh. 

(Iswuld !^]s‘iigler is a |itofoiitid thinker of very 
wide cnidition. Comgiiiml with his huge, work, Uka 
/Jrc/tNc “f the We»t, the present Issik is a small one. 
it is Isilb a siimmiir}' of his known iildlnsophy and 
ail outline of his history of niaiikiiid. Aocordlngiy 
it deals shorlly with the wholii pmhlem of eivilized 
man's life on earth tislay and is essentially necessary 
for griis|iiiig iiiodiTii Ihniiglit atiil modem social 
prohletus. It is ilividisl into hye chapters : Teclmuis 
as till' Tactics of I.iving; Herbivores and Beast* ci 
Prey ; Thy (Irigiii of Man, Hand anti Tool; lie 
Second iStsge, Speech und EnUTpriso ; and The. Lost 
Agl, Rise 011(1 Haul of the Machine Culture. 

MY iMPRH>S10XS OF JAPAN : By Sir 
iMittbhai Famntdon, Kf.. C. I. F. ■, !). B. Tiiraporev^ 
Fctit and Po. Bombay, fU, 2, Pp, 15S, Bluttraleri, 

The author is a man of business and at the soine 
time a widely read and cultured thinker. Hence, one 
would expert his book to lie both entertaining and 

¥ refit able rcatling. It is really foniid to he aueii. 
n it Pir IwJubhai tells ns of the national character¬ 
istic* of the Japanese, their cduealion^ foctorr 
industrial, ( 45 ricuUnn: and sericuittire, civki 
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mill tlincrilii-H a lin) niiriiiK n-w'jiri'h li(is|iiliil’ 
(U«l wiiiMi riliii* anil liwiis. tin hIho ({ivi'S liii* iiii- 
ununiinifi of nimio iniMi iiliinls anti niniiH'iliiiiH ; iiinl 
( 1 cw’ri))i-i» hill visit to (Vylmi. Siri;pi|Mir(‘, Ilontjkohjr, ftc, 
Tim .)n]iiiniis' iiniinnnl iliiimi'toristirs irhii'li 
stntck him ivi-n-llii'ir i li niiliiii'ss. artistm trintH-ninii'iit, 
KiliU'iu-ss of iiiaiiimts, kiiiilimss, hospifnlity mid tlm 
lotmsfy of till’ iiiHHsi'S. 

is iintioiinlisl lii-st, iiiitiiiiialisi smnid, iiiid 
tuifioniiUsl lust." .Ia|>iinrsi> islimnUon is iiiirinliil to 
mitkt’ the iHniili' nnliiiiialists mid ]mI riots. TIkti' 
tAmro iitid cvi-ii now tlicrn an' lai'liiins in tlio Slati'. 
Blit thf *fa|i!nn'Sr Inivr all almit; avoidnl fori'iirn aid 
ill iiilf-rnnl iiiniri’i'l and linvi' liiiis ^iioli'i'lis] (lii'iu- 
sclvi'K fnnn its liitid l■(l!H’l, 

“nil* .lapaiii'si' niT lliorinifrli in wlinlovi'r work or 
Oi'livity tlii'y nnilrrlakr.'' 'J’liry iindorsland tlm 
viilim of larfii’ I'lmihiims and mfiisc to ii('it|i| ilofi'at. 
Thi- twri'i’iila^i' of liti'nirv in 1111111111 is tltl.JIt of till' 
totnl |si|iiiIatioii. in tmlia tlm |ii'iv<'iitaim of 
//liti’iimy is It! I 

Tliosi' who want to nndi'island why .lapan is 
linijrri'ssivi’ iitnl rllii'ii'iit and suri-isshd in industry 
outtltl to road this hisik. 

0. 

Till'! KUtST TW(i \.\\v.\ns OK Ol'DIl 1 nu 
/h*. Shtitiiyhirtt, At. ^ 1 .. tVt.fK 

Afohariiitn'x t'llni/iiir. Thr I’/ijirr Imliii 

Iliiiii-e tjtl. : Ikmini furn. 

HVhf With Cl by Jaittfiicttb Sfcfbrtr. 

Vrofi'ssof Shrivaslava lias ri'nili iisl a irii'iit si'i virn 
In liidiiiti histnrv hy |inlilislliii}t a I'nII and aidlmnti- 
fatfd iKssiiiiit i>( tlm lam'in of llm livsf two Nawnhs 
of ttiidh, Hiiiiiliili Ivlinn and Snfitar datii;, nn'i’i'intr a 
IMTioil of il 4 yi'iirs. fnim L 7 l!lt t 7 r>-h that is, tlm 
rni|>:lis of tlm two Mnitlnil I'aniii'nii's. Miihaminad 
8 lmh .atid Ahiina! Shah, who won’ nniinly n'stsnisilili' 
for an aniitn Manitha ix'imlriilion into norlhrrn India. 
Niitiinilly tlmo’fon' lltn historical sonnas lif this 

ovonffiil jMTual am to 1 m found main tv in Maralld 
mill IVrsiaii, itmli siipiilciimiitini; and to a laryti' 
oxtoiit corm-tiiif; tlm ollmr. Thr I'lV’dit nf first 
iiifcsfipiliiitr iliLWO soiiri'i'S triK’S to Irviim and llajwado 
for llm jVisinii iinil Marathi laiioiiafti's ms[sH'livi'ly ; 
but Ihi'ir ticrfornniiu'i' miuaimsl nivossarilv iniiii'rtivl. 
as nwamli in many rollntornt topii’s had tint in 
IJwir dii.vs advanrisI'll> that rxtcnt wliioli ha|i|iilv wr 
notiis- tixhiy. Tlm Marathi si'lis lioiis [iilhlishi'il hy 
fho Boiiihay (iovi'rinimtit mil of tlm-Pisliivas’ l-iiv-orils 
In iholr uissi'ssuai Imvo iniloi'd ait'oti a fmsh imivtiis 
fo llm sllhjifi and I'liahhtl Pnifi'ssor Shriyaslnvii In 
l«il llmir ai'i'iinmy or ollmiwisi; hy di|i]iinjr into sonm 
DO Pi'rsian MSS. and <'onsirimllnir out of hulh, an 
mfcnniU' niid woU-siftivl imconnt of IJu'so IM yoars in 
the form of thr cjinH'rs of tlm two Vnwahs of Ihidli. 
joih of whom fiK'lit'' ►‘o I'nnidimiilly in tlm nfliiirs 
af thf ImiH'iiiil fonrt. Siimlnl Khan in llm tioiili and 
Bnjirno I in tlm south, liaii hi-rn «'xai-l I'onli'in- 
lamirii'S, oflni opisisinj; iimli ollmr in wtir aiiil d ini 1 in racy 
lunl thus sliiintiii; the cnni'sc nf liidinn history liclwiv'ii 
Ihi'iii. On tliis aocinuil llm tusk undi'rtakcii . by 
lir. Slirivaslava wiis vast and difiicull, wndiiiK Ihriniirti 
lU) intrioaU' iitaBs of inaniiscritrt imtx-rs in I'crsiaii 
and the nrititud ones in Miinillli. His imiiiuiintnnct' 
with the latter is nnimis'ni'litihle ns Im has IsX'ii nlilo 
to dear immimtdy mid iiiijuirlinlly inuiiv donblfnl 
points find itmidenis in wluoh Ixitli the Persian mid 
Hnnilhi writers ivnilil bii reasonably awiisol of 
partinUty townnls their own Jiatioiials, The iireseut 
TOliiuiu u only a foretaste of what is to eouie out of 


Ids tmn in tlm near fiitnn'. since he has niidertalter. 
In write similar lives of all llie simeivtlins tiawahs 
of (tiidli whicti wc are sure will be done in llm 
same eriliinl and u>imtrnlin}j sjiiril. When he 
(snn[ih'lcs this task fully, tlien will 1x'the time for 
writing- a full and imciirale hislnry either of the 
Maiutlias nr of llm later Mufthids, With whom the 
Nawatw of (liidlt wen-closely assiK'ialed. 

TIu' nailislakill);’ analysis pn'senti'd hy this aiilhor 
will I'lialile sindenis to realize liow the latter Miiirhal 
Kni^s'ivirs weiv nili rly devoid of the spirit of viiloiir, 
deeisiiin, and eoiiraife in the faee of dm if? T wliieh 
had enahlivl llmir aneeslors like Eiahar, Akhar and 
,S]nili .Iiihan to Iniilil and eniisnlidate their empire 
in India. Tlm invasions of Nadir Shah ami Ahmad- 
shali Ahilali iieo' ntnlerstixsl to he a ri'ts-atisl etrorl 
of the l’atlian> to restore their rule at [lelhi in 
snppivssion of llm Mnchals and eoni|H-1lnl the 
Vazii's. Safdai ,laii<; and (iliaziniidin. to rail in the 
helt> of the Marat has In ]uit down tlm Kohilla 
Ihilhans. This,' developineiils were till now in- 
expliealili' III nimely Marathi sindenis who will whole- 
liearleilly iveli.nne the |«’rs|iieninis tteatiimiil now 
pmseoteil hy I 'inf. Slirivaslava. 

Apjvirentlv he does not iioliee sonm nv'etitly 

I iidilislLisl Alaradil soioves, soi'li. as those from the 
'nraiiihne Dnthir. wliieh would have i-iialilisi him to 
]inl ill a few o.ore ndnor iin-ideiits like the iniinler 
ot Maliaiievliliat tfin|rne, the first Ahinithii envoy 
at ftellii. in .innuary 1711 hv Safdar .faotr. Tin* 
iimiileiit is well inirriiteil in IllS. I.M of I'liranilare 
Dariar vol. [ and well illnstinti's the livnd ot Maratlia 
loliey. -A siiiidar analysis for the first leii vears of 
tajirao I is eieo now neiassary to clear llie fiisl 
Mamtha eniry iiilo Malwa and the sti'iiyirles wa|i;is1 
hy the Mnirind A'ieenivs. (liriilhar llaliadiir mid 
liayn Ihdiaihir. Kor tiie history of northern Indiii the 
Irilioins of Prof. Slirivaslava an* sun* to piiive in- 
valnahle. 

(i. S. S.VnOKSAI 

1NIH IN' TI f K AI ill .Tl NT i P( IT ; //,/ <i “ < V/.rfa 
Suhih."’ J'lih/is/iiil hy l.iiniiln llV/fi'nwi.s. Pliblixherct 
Ijll. hillttiill. Pi iff 

The inordinati'ly hm^olrawn eoiisideratioiis alsiiil 
uriuitiiif' eiinstitiiiiojial (roveriinmnt to India have ({iven 
the opiKirlnnily to various insaile in Knirland to 
]inhlish IsMiks wliieh aiv: essentiiillv epheiiiei'iil |>riKhie- 
tioiis. init serve to luisrenriviinl Inc ease of liidiii for 
si'lf-);i>veriinient. The Ihkik Isdore n's" is in one of tlieiii. 
It is a fnrrai'n of faet and ^'fietion in wliieh tietioii 
easily predomiiialrs. The antlio'r's- claim to “|)ersoiial 
knowlvsl^e of linliit" would not sluiid M'rilliiiy us 
WOL 1 I 1 I III* eviilenl from the followinir stitleiiieiits ehosen 
at raiiiloiu finin the Isxik ; 

111 “It will not he • amiss to Stale here that Mr. 
Climillil Is a Hralutiin of the Ihmiiia (sliopkis'ix'r) 
easti' and wlmn he was on his nay to iilfeii<) the 
I {(Mil id Talile (^nnfeivnee the |>iililie iren' inystifiivl at 
the ri'tsirts of Ids dnina.s on Ixjard ship aliil reft-ri'iiee 
was ttiade to the saeivvl water and uiuij^ iiiiid he 
was hrinidnj' with him.'' 

Neeilletis to say that Mr. OnndliL is not a Brah¬ 
man hnt a Bit I da (Vaisya) and he did not take 
with him a single dm]i ut Chuitios water or a tiiiich of 
(latijWi mud for Ids own wUDeutloii or for the piiri- 
fientimi of iiicn like out "Cliota Sahili.” 

A writer wlu) indulges in sueh hiijK'less nibbisli js 
not worth arguing with. And his igitoruiiec of farts is 
equalicvl only by bis aptitude for falsehood. 

(2) “Twi days unet his (Mr. Uoudhi’s) arrival 
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Ip.H'k ill (nilirt till’ Bi'nirril Pniviin'inf Omimi'^pi 
r<-rciii-u i!>!<ii(-<1 till' Folliiinii^ siiituiiu'iu : TliU U mi 
itii'i|)i(‘ii)ii.s (iii)i’ fill' till’ iiDmlii)) of ili<“ AtiitluT ICiili iiinl 
•oiliiiiiTKi' to 11ll’ liiitl(>i)ilis>i {tfiivi' liy l>i>iiiiil!i mill 
l•^•vlllv»•^« 111!' ICiivo[)i‘\iii A*«vi;iiiiiit,' H-hicii (Iiri ni itiiy 
havi' niiii'i* iissiiyiil to caiTV out iiii sevural ikrasinii'n 
willi mori' III- lusk siii'i'iiMn, ’ 

Tlicri- is no such or;i:iiiiixiiliiiii ns lliu Bi'iiiial fVo- 
viiirial (Viiijiri-ss -Ilii’ iTiiliiiii S’litioniLl ('iiiii<ri’ss Itriiii: 
all atl-[nili:i iir{i:aiii/alinn niiil no imi' in lli'ii^’al is 
aunn-Ilf any slati'iiv'iit liki' llni nnn niaiiiifai'liiri'il in 
l-jiiilainl haviiiK lii-i-ii issiu-i1 in lln- I’livicli-ni'y. 

i;i) “Tln-sii nil'll mill wnmi'ii. (I’omiiij; fiinn wliiir 
lias lirrii I'ullnl tin' ‘ri'iininal I'asTiii'l if noi ilu-ir 
I'llililri-ii, ran liii'nnn' vrrv iisi'fiil Innis in tlir hiitnls of 
liiiflt i-aslr aiiilatnrs. tnr iiltlinii^li thry iln not ran- 
wliiilii llii'y I'lil) or kill siiliji'i l to lasli' ina'iiiilin'S, 
lin y an- ii-aily to ilral willi Kiitii|ii‘nns, DiiiOns mnl 
Mohaitiiiiailans iiliko Ilii' liitrll I'ash s ran I'xro'isi’ m’iv 
yri'at iiitliii'ina' nvi r I In in in iinsnii, Ai roi iliiiir In 
i'<|Kirls llif fhitlairoM;;' Disliii'l is si’i’lliiii;; ivitli 
aiijin'hy ainl llin li'rrilili' irsnlts nl' iiiiliiiillnl hTi'niism. ’ 

.\nt a siiiirlr nsTiiit fi'oin I ho sn-oallol "rriininal 
oastos” has iiiriiroil in rlii' .\rinntiry Raiil or in any 
ntlior ntiii'aa:i' nf llio kiinl rofornsl to in ('liitl:i;;nii;r. 
If till' “oriiiiitial caslos" ran still snlisisl it is lai'aiiso 
llio Krilish <iovoriiinonl in Iiulia liavo luil yol iiniilo 
liriiiiary I'lliioatioii fns’ ainl l■nlll]ll1lsn|■y Ihns iic ".:l['i'tiii;r 
olio of tin- |ii'iiiiary iliilii'S of a oirillxoil ;.n]VorMiiioiit. 

(Ij "As all iiiilk'ation oF llioir (llio Sikh's) sloail- 
Faslinss it is In Ik' nnloil lhat iivor »MkI> nf Ilir'iii 
siTio'l I'nJtiiilarily iliirini; (ho (Iroiii War.'' 

-Mas fnr t-lio voraoily of (his staloniont almiit Iho 
.Sjklis hiivii><r sorvtsl in llm Hrilish army loliitiiarily 
no liavr mil fiir;>n1t<'ii Iho staloinont inaiio in Tiiilli 
hy an l''no|ishniaii itniiiMlintoly aflor llio ton'ihjo 
ha|i|H'iuii^s ill tlio Piiiijali in I'AIK. Tho writi - of llio 
arliolo ri'fornsl to Iho litiio whon Iho n-snlts nf Sir 
Mirliacl tPDivynr's ri'i’rnitiiifr aolivitics in'ro Ijoiii;; 
loinlly Iruintiolnl anrl vvhon ho (Sir Afiihaol) ivas 
lalkitif: puUtii'ly of Iho vast iiimihors nf (rtviiw that ho 
still oxiinoloil to not lint of (lin Piinjah anil wroto as 
follows: 

“.\t that ix'rinit inv infnrmanl, who has s|ii'nl 
iho hrst |)art of his hfo in Itiilin. oanip into oontaol 
will) ihniisatiils of Iho lavriiits atri'inlv laisol anil 
lio was hnrrifii'il ill tho niinniiiiity witli wliirli I hoy 
ili'i-larisl that tlioy hail nnl jiiiinsl volniilarily. Tlii’ 

't:ili-uioii(s of tho ns'Diits Itioinsolvi'S ... 

hy tho rniivoi'snlion with olhor iialli'os oiioiiLinloiiil 
iihilo trnoollinir. It was a I'liiiinirin lhin<i to hi'ai' llioin 
s|»akinjr nf suns or lirothoix who hail ilisa|i|ioan'i1 or 
won- ox|MS'ti'il to ilisap[k'ar ’vrilhoiil traoo’ inn! also to 
hoar ilisi'lissioils as In Iho hiisl nioans of llovarliiio 
iho aotivitios of thf nativo hoails nf vill:i;;i‘s or 
ilisiriols. Tlio hoiid mon wori' ‘all out.’ tn ttin|i it]), 
hy hunk or oioKik, I'vory ahlor Ixslhsl man or Ikiy mi 
(hoir lists in Dolor tn oarn a laihlio tu'ktin\vloilirinoi)l 
Irniii tho lai'ti1otiaii(-( ini'ornor at nno of Iho ifttrfjors 
whioh ho hold whori'vor ho wont,'' 

Uo addisl thiif till' (orm “ns riiitintr" wiis “niity 
aiinthor naino fnr iin-ss-jniiijj wnrk so far as Iho 
Pinijah was iY>noitrinsr' and otijkisis! Iho iii'oimsal to 
I'-xloinl Sir Miohaol’s tonn of nflioo. '‘Whntovor,” ho 
said, "may hp thoujrht in oHioial oirolm, Iho ovidoiion 
rofoiToil to alwvc! loaves no room for donlii that, iha 
oaloiision of hia apiatinlniont is lajimd to I'roiitO tho 
>voii»l iKwsibto impression ujam tho Pntijahis and 
proWhIy not on thorn alone.” 

We ari! not surprimal to find the author laiinn: 
most bitter on Brehnimiisiu and [ho Betwrait'o. 


‘‘('riiniiialilj as a oaslo is olio of tho foslorinj? 
sons nf |{ralnriaiiistn'' -ho says. 

Ill anoilior plaoo I ho ro,idi'r is (old _''Uriihinaiiisin 
is ill!' innsi hnrrililo moans nf iHililioiil and siK-iat 

do^railalinn lofi in tho world.\ny surnimlor 

to il is immoral und would ho a hnito imlitionl 
inistako. mid llial is, nl'tor nil, iho alpha and omipi 
of Mr, (Iniidlii's mid liis oo-t'niin'ross VVallahs' 
nnioliiiial inns and inoiins whon'hv I hoy havo Usl 
Woslorii idonlists and visiimarios iiiln Ihoir iii:in,v 
li'a)H." 

or tho |{l■n|.l;i|||S' till' aiidiiir says -“’Xnioinnllj 
Holloa!, till' hniiso nf llio nroli onnspniitnr, ihxs not 
niiiirihiito a siiiiilo siildior to llio Indiiiii Army 
diirin;; jii'aoo liiilo and only oonirihiilod T.'Kt rnmlNt- 
liiiils nut nf a ]«i|iiilatiiiii of fort.t six niilltons lUiriiiK 
tho war, ' 

^'ot .''ir .'IJi'liai'l tt'Dwyi'i' in oniirso nf his ri'orili- 
tiiilt tour ill Iho I’lnijal) oniniiarial tin- itaairil nf 
tliiirmiwala Disiriot witli dial nf tl>‘ii»;af ainl snid 
In Iho i/mli'iiis, "If vnii (ail In soixo lliis np|k>rtniuly 
yon ail' imi likoly |o havo minihi'i. " Tho Sfiitrauiiui 
i.\tieiisi In, 1 ‘ir,') oiimini'iili'd thus nil his s|kaa'h : - 
"('mild dioro ho a nion' roiiiarknliti' illiisirati'in of 
dio n )i>liiliiiiiaiy tinn's in whioh wo live Ihiui ii 
oomparisLiii hi-twooii tho ro-rniiino roonnl nf Ih'iimil 
and dial nf a Sikh sinii|o|m|i|. in tho va'ry dn'iilod 
disadvantayi' of Uio laftor ?" 

" 1 ’hiila Sihih" has ilolihoratoly rofraiiiial fi'nin 
ilisoliisinii Iho roasons dial aiv ivsiiniisilito fnr Ih-itKiil 
nnl I'liiilI'iiiiiliiio sniiliors In Iho Indian .\nny. Tint 
arlilioial and arhitrarv divisiuii' of Indians into 
militaiy mid inai inililarv raoi'S whioh tho l{i'ilish 

havo nia'lo is ..hiof rotisiin for itonital’s iinii- 

onnlnhiitiiiii In (ho linliaii Army. Tho jk'rsislont 
rofiisal Ilf dll' .\riiiy I[I'adiiHanoi's to allnw Ili'iiioihs's 
In I'lilisl as snidiors in tlio hiaiiiniiiio nf ihe War is il 
faot whioh linos lint ii'tlivi onslii on tliosii nisjkHisililo 
fnr Iho adniinislradnii nf Iho onmitry. 

:\s ovory mad was ,sa.id In load Ut Itoino so 

ovorv I'aol nonrdisl liv ‘‘(llinta tSaliih'' lljus Inn'll 
si'hvloil or nianiit'ai'tiinsl hi lo.id to tho l■0lll■l1lsioll— 
Indin is tint lit for self-ttjivornnicnt. tind must ho 

ooviTiirsl liy Ihe British, lie has not. pmfiU'd by Ihe 
hit I or i-xikrionoe tho British had with Irdinid, bocituso 
ho would still hiiild "his Irnsi on roekini; tithe and 
inaistand'' ainl leave mu of fit's ctdi'nlalioini the 
iiiviiii'ilile siiiif of nian. lie wniild havo his I'liiinli-v- 
nioii lioliovo dial llu' (’llll"l■|'ss iwirly in indiu 

mil want miy hirm of tmvoriimont at all whioh will 
iiilorforo willi tlioir |l|■o«rulnlno of lawhssin'ss.” And 
Ihoiit’h ie'iioriiiil or iloaf .’dkinl (hi iioliiiil oniiilitioii 
nf India and die aims of Indians ho has iinnh' liiv 
fnllnwinir assoi'l inn : 

"Tlii'nii/ini' widi Iho KasI is a flaii^omiis t;iime 
and tn iitloinpl tn iiiiikiso Woslorn |kilidoal oi>ii>a']itinijs 
on stioli a fiinatioal imillilinlo is like ajijilyiti^ n 
tnioh tn a jKiwdor lairTol. .\ iildo awakoiiinj'In tlimt 
onnstiindmi draltors ami iniloss onr ((nvornineiit 
ilisro!,^n'<l silly sentiiiioiitalism and ii|i)>ly tlioniselveH 
vitrnivinsly to liio duly nf tpivoriiinx India in iiernrd- 
iiiioo witli British hleas nf jiistioo and fair iilay we 
stuill In' lii'til loifiilly and mninlly ros|K)nsil)h' hofon; 
(iimI fnr ail the mniivhy und iinissai ro dial has taken 
place iiiid which will assnrollv fnllow ns sn pliiinly 
mid widiniit liny isiiiivnoiilidn, foreshailnwwl by 
■Mr. t oiiiillii.” 

Yw', lluHiriziiiK with the Hast is a danjp'Poiis Kiunc 
when die dn.sirv has no foiiinlndnii in faet niiil to 
pitfsist, ill Ihe Western ennocplioii of l.he. inferiority of 
the Kiialerii in'o)i 1 (; nniy result in U])|)lyinK it Ion'll to S 
powder )»imd. And it bi strange that (this is what 
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Mr. R. liirkHnlit said in his iifiis'al ti> *1hi' runs 
aiithoritira in Knuliiinl’ iiii ii|'ix5il ntadt* nr as fur Inii’k 
fw iSG w'hwi lin siiiii; 

"Ynlir iiislituHnns niiisl tii* rnfiirmisi. . . . Thi'V 
(ihc iwl.ivc's (»f lull ill) Hill sisiii kiinw tlinl rights and 
ilutivH (in' rc<'i[inicnl; ilini if yon tissnini' (ho n:{hi 
tjrt ftuvurii, dntv ri*:|iiIri"S lliiit. ynil slmnld do 
fw Uli’ir liwiHit, iii’xl I wily fur ynnr kninvn, , , . Yon 
have II lii'iivy ilclil nf justin' in n'liiiy. It will lie 
dcniaiidnl at ytwir liinids, mid the ni)|sii1nnitY is iilHint 
lo hit nttcinlnl ynii nf ilisehiirffiiij' it lillendly -with 
nqlliil satisfjietinn tn the I'hiiiiimits. ntiil inimnrfnl ernlit 
to yimmelves. Hut if ynn ne^jhx't the ni>isirtnilily. . . . 

I siiy. iiuiiiti, Is'iviire I The kiinw lnlift' anw liiirnsed 
mill (lillitssiiii;, thicinirhoiit Indhi, wiil shortiy niiislitiite 
a ixiwer, wliieh three hitndn'il tlinnsmiil llritisli 
jmyiMiriH will not he iihle tn enntml. That irnverii- 
meiifi whieh hir/e Iweii sn nfli'ii enlhsl a irnviTiintent, of 
oiiiliinii, iniist for the future have snme heller snptstrl 
•liun tile idea nf its iiiililary sn|ierinrity. Tlie iiiitives 
of Iiitlia lire nnw in a slnle In disire, ynnr ]ii‘ntn'tioii ; 
and lluty w ill icl jilefnlly ri'lnrn I lie hnnii. if it. he 
with real lilieriilify aini jiisliee. 'Hie frninmh 
work of the fntiiri'fniirie shnnld lie en-np*rnlinti w'itli 
the iint ivi's in I lie (tnveriiiiienl nf Iheinsi'lves ; and 
for whieh. lyider due emit ml, they will he fniind far 
iletler iiuiilinlsi tlian ihnse in uhnm it Inis liilherln 
IkvIi eiitriiHlisl. Bin ... if ynnr ilnmeslie |in!iev lie a 
system nf exixslieiils, iiiul Hie nlijiY't nf yner forelmi 
piiliity, niititury sniiremnev, the chu niiiV imt he fur 
distaiit when ynn shall nrl. in (lisri|i|ii)iiilnieiit and 
(lisKTaee, how fetdile is |t)ivsieal eniiiiiarisl with moral 
(tower; and iit tlie dowjit'all nf the ritttjriiifteettt 
empire of Iiwlia . iitay add one more ]>iijre to the 
itmofs given hy liLstory, that fleshly iiriiis, and the 
iiistriimeitts of war, art' hot a fragile imture, aitd ^smtti 
to nothing hroiiKht,’ when oiiistsisl In the ittterests. 
iinii the will nf an ettliglttenisi itenple." 

This is what the better minds of Fin gland and 
fndin have rttaliaei) attd are t.rying tn Knd out the 
iKist iDnslttntioit whii'h wnitid he ennsisti'iit with the 
Kelf-nsuMtet of India as a willing isirlner nf the 
B^tish Kntitire. Rtil the ri'idizntioii is heyond the 
eoneeplinti of “f’lutta Sahilts” who htek the visioit of 
the sfalesotatt mid do not know that ptiitii's shottirl he 
trcoffil ns a gns|s‘l mid not as a game. 

l*ii.ts.\n (Iitosr 


SANSKRIT 


I'verv iihase of hniiiHii life aiiii tlie |ilanelary inHiienes's 
nil ii ami iTiiisisnieill ettWils. Knr lovers of astroloBV 
this is a vahialile work and Mr. V. S, tSaslri jiinsl he 
einignitidated in liringing nut sneh a gissl edition ni 
this weil-ktinwii t^■atise on astrnUigy. Ill* r.n(^isii 
translation and einlaiiatnry notes will he of great, nelii 
for a van-fill iirinBai of the work uml the exaiu|iUis lie 
iiiUH'iids tn everv section are nut niilv exeelleiit m then 
eliaraeler hut afso assist a gisnl dr.il i« ninsteriiii!: i'“ 
riili'S. This tslitioii will pnive, iin iliiiilit. u nelptnl and 
nei'essary guide In all students of nstmingy. 

SfKl'MAlt ll.vx.i.vx l*Aa 


BEHGALI 

H.S\([1V.V S,\Bl).\Kt>Sll.V. (hiiipM f'y f 
fhrirlrfiran Hwlip.p^iilliifiti itwl iiuMixh-l hp IDr 
Vixmlih/mli. rnff o/ nieA /mrl ,S .imnm 
ntmn.. Tn he hud nf t/ie mdhnr <il , 

,d Ihi ISnnh Depnt, -JUt, O.riiir.illin .Steer/, 

Qrffttffit, 

This is an elHlsnaile and eoinpretieiisive diiaioiiary 

o[ the lieiigali lniigniige wliii li "ill I'l. 

SI, me itH) [laiP'S of demy iiiliirto sire. It i' I'J'.IV 
piililisheil in inomlily parts of :i2 pages eaeli of w mh 

vemw' hdiniir .d I lie aillhor. It eonhnns ail wonis 

iisisl ill iineieiii. imsliawai and iiiiMern Bengali Ixioks 

mid periiHlieiils and in legal dneniiienis, ete„ wliHtlir 

SiasWril or of Snnskritie or I’rakril origin, or takin 
from .\ridiie. I’eisiaii, Poitngni'se, K»u;hsh »r '*‘r 
langniiges, with their derivatiniis, ete. The aiilhoi li.i. 
giveii illustrative Sanskrit and B‘'»pth 
uml, whei-e ins'iesary and pissihle, Hindi. M.initlii, 
roiiarali .and Siiidlii lapiivaleiits nf Ikaigali wools. 

When enniptele, it will lie the most eoinpreheiisive 
and anlhoritativi' dielinnary of the Beiipli laiignuge. 
The laimpleti' iiiaiiuseript has l.iiig hien ready. H 

is heing gnidiially ..'ii. The |ftiivi'rsily of 

iSileiilla aigrivd to imlilish i|, hearing all the expeniH's 
hill eniild not do sn cnviiig to linaiieial strnigeney. Ho 
the author has been ohiigisl to liriiig it out, dependitiL 
niMiii his very limiteil resomei's and the exlsa-leil 
supliort of lovers nf the Bi-ngali laiigiiagi- ami litera- 
r m IViiig eoaviiieisl of the seliolarly and nsefn 
'■haraeterof the work, Rahindrmintli Tagore I'-s'* 
him hy making Yisviihliarali the fcirinal pnhlishiT of 
the work. ■ ■ • 


.fAT.klC.\r.\liI.I.\T.\ : /?!/ Vaidi/nnnlh DUshiin 

trilb nit Knplish Dnimhlioti ntid nnhx hif T. Siibi rth- 
mnnwi finairi. It. .1. In 3 I'nlu. l.'iW. Puhlisthril 
Av V. S. .Stis/et from . 7 //, .fnl. Crintx linitil, JbistirnnipiiH 
P. 0., ftnngnlnrr. TVi'rr F.x. }:t. 2 mix. 

Viiitlyanilth Dikshiln's .Intakniiarijata is a wi'll- 
kiiowii tnvitise tin iistrology. ft may he eidleil a 
oompeiidinm nf similar works nf earlier a»1 mliigepi of 
reptde. TTie original work is in I'lassieal Sanskrit, ami 
ita it eniitiiins innnv leehnieal terms and a]iliorisins 
Hiieeially applienhle tn nstrolngy, it has long lasai u 
diffieiilt work for oniiimry students of aslmli^' to 
iMitUe. This diflieully hashii'n reihwasl to a mitiiimim 
by the Knglisli tninslatioii and enpimis explanatory 
notes and cxiimiilm to 1 k' found in this (xlitinn. TTie 
whole work hiis bix'U diviihsl into two vohinies and 
snbdivided into eijjhteeii aiihyayas. It first begins with 
the proiiCTtu's of signs and uatiiK of planets and thrir 
piopertiea and enda with the kataehakra and dasas of 
haman lives. In fact, the work attempta to tackle with 


ViSV.VKOSH.i ... f.iti-t/ih/pimlm Inilnn. Se.rimd 
'■union, coiiiuiM bif S'n;len<iriiiinf/i Jiaxti, P^trb^'t- 
■iil«a-maliitniiirti, irith ibe rotliihnrnfion of dtxUiminxh- 
vZ Hirrnii. iTitb ninitx nnd itlnxtnrtion.x. 1 tthlwtett in 
•tarh. I’rired .S annas rtti'li. To hr hod at tbr. Visrnkuxn 
Prrss, .1. Vixeaboshn Lanr, Jitpfba'.a.r, Calrntfa. 

This Bengali eneveloiiaiilia was enmpletcd and 
mVilisluil twenty-two’ years agii. 
iiul long hts'll ealUsl for, hilt eould not hi' mulertnkeii 
iwiiig to riaisoiis of Mr. Basil’s iMnlth,.'-B!*t h<r''“'lt 
leeiiml the eollaboration of trustworthy seholars, lie 
las at ieiigtli ia-guii lo latblish tlie work m 1’“^- 
nie new ixlifion is a greatly improvot and eiilargeo 
work liciaight up-to-date. It must not be suiiimseit 

hat lieeaiise the work is in the Ihaigali langiiage 
iiiid has licen named Ency<'l<>|»aeiliH hriiea in 
English, it therefore relates only to w 

Inifia. It is really ii miiveraul eneyclo|»acdm m the. 
same sense as the Encyelopnalia Bntannirn is one 
thotigh it is not so elaborate. 
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Of conrHi*. jnsi ‘m Uriliwli I'hcyrloiisn'tibs ^iv«* inon* 
1i> |N‘rH4>iiK. jiLiris am) trlhiT topii’n in ayIiu'U 
Uriiiitliers lako iiiiiTisr. lhaii to uihont so ihiit Imlism 
1 11* \vto|i;MHli{i xtvis iimri' »i»uv lo linliim »«iilij*'i-ts 
ilisiii to Uiit noii'liuliaii {m'Ixoiis, jiliu'rs siih) 

ihidK^ sirt* also triiitnl of. Kor i>!>(mnpli\ m thi* liivi 
•i navel’s oi iln* tir.-i volimu*, forming No, I of i)n' 
oi'iiimi rrlitioii, tlicri* sin* J1 noii-imlinii iU‘ms lU'ah 
tuili. siU’ii sis lliosf rrlriniii; lo Arlmomom's, .\r'lsj||i?i. 
Akkail. fU*. 

Tilt* pi|Mils^lini) of JmUsiii <listnrts siiid lonn^ 
;irr ;;iv«'ii il(%‘Oi’«|]n>; li< lilo triisiis of |!M1, jiml tlioir 
loii^ilmfo ami Jatiimli* siri* ^ivmi in onlor to imliisilo 
ihrii* i’\rii*t loralion. Csuv !isis Invii Isikni lo msiki* tin* 
jUMMmiiis art'iinilr, 

SASTinVA HKA1IMAIIAI) It IM«AI[MA- 

SADHAN, or tin KffMMthitfi nf amtnlirh/ ft* 

fhr f JiitfiifftruiitfUt/ ftfftl ttitrl(W(fyufro, tiff 

rntuhf Siiauoth Tutinlthuphufi. nu'ry lir /, C^nth 

Uf. /-V. Tt* h' bwl of fhr. An^Unr ai 
•Vm/, mid nf M-ssrs. Vhnhohtit'ti i'luitUrfCi’ 

ttiid /J, C’oHair StfU'in', Ciitrtdt't. 

Till* HUtlior is ivi'll known for liis anm^^ainil 
t'litioiis of t}|f* r|i.'Oitsh;M]s, lln* 

iIm* Hralnim Sninis, lln* siiinoiallotis hriii;^ in osiny 
Saiit^kril ami wilh riilin* itr Ikii^ili Iransho 

lion. iJi* in U'snjE'H i)io anllmi' irf xmir'lliiriy thi'o- 
lo;iit*:il ami iihilosonhinal iiooks ami hor»kIi'i<, 

Ills iMH’sniit work is msirknil liv tU'|tlli irf llnnliilil 
aiiit of Inniilify of oKjiosiiioii, siml will In* fonml liolli 
ifistrfti'livr ami inst'*n*slinjr, 

KAJARSHf RAAIAinnrN. % Smotkmmu- 

iifitf, uufttur iti (ifutfuii of "ii^iddist bidi<\^ ^'Mohohuo 
■Utnniknmttrf' mul ImrhiiOfi* uf lioddlm^'' 

**.SVWi (Uitmi- anti the "tSirrtjt ffttd. thr Montfitoa'’ 

**•'’*^1* fintirt'ff 't Hr. Atturfs Ttrrfrr. /bftj it' 

CurttiraffiJi Sfrrrf. ('n/rttltn. f)t, tl'J. >'»-r 

This is ji wnlUnritinn |Mi|aihn' ]iio;;ni[/li,v of lisijsi 
|{ai)iiiic»Uiin Itoy, (ii to Ih.* rt'inl l>\ ilm^sili c iiiliiivn 
:iimI tliiir t‘lt.k'ri>, 

<>AUIB flATJlAN, i>r Ib/f/ff-ljuiMiHf/, lit/ 
f'futin/ra Scii~t$»htfi. fV/^ PtfhfiMhini/ liotmt’, Sifi-hur. 
Pi\ i, 

li is II Ix.iok on tim ^Hisi'rvaiioii of lioahli ami ori 
•Milking tKo hotly Ll dnvoTi-s sonm forty ^i;i;:os 

i‘> pliysinal cxoixasi's^ with illuslmlioiis lu'siily |iriiih'i! 
:iml ivisily nmlrrslotai (liriftions, In lahlilioii llii'n' 
ari- i*liu|> 1 «*m iIoVuIinI lo hroftiHftrhrin/rt, fnoii, slirf, 
iittTliin;;, wasliiil^ I hr inmllh ami rlrsmsinii; llsr tr rlli, 
'lrf«fatioii, rtraiihmss, ilnss^ flwi’lliiijr-honsrs, rtr. A 
||'■Tuf hiunlixiok. 

i \ 

ItnAKATRK RASHTRAVAirff! IMfATIMIfA: % 
‘''W Aitrohfffdo. fVauHafri luj Mr. Affi/hitntn lifnj, 
/VA/iJt/W by tbv Modn'tt Pooit Aijmrif. Culftifr^ 

/>/!. prj. /V/> //r. /. /. 

In rh(*iie (iiiVA of uptaiiniis anil ropiiiiioiis on 
ooiiHtitutlou-inakin^ in Jmlia it is rnUly a happy sijni 
tinu. ,Sri Aurobirido shoiiUI iMiiin in xviih his stmly 
of ihe tupir. Thu biKik iimlrr notier is tin* Iksk^nli 
irniisJuiion of ilu* last fciw of his rishftys rallml "A 
iMriiw* o! IikIuiu Cnltmi'’ ori)(inal!y pnhlislusl in 
tlui Arua. lu India, politics was not an ftbslrurt 
^111- aij hna^ittirable imrt of the uncial ami 
miglouH &yaU;in. If wc ato uot to thraat any admi- 
itiairalivc ayatem from without, ,we shall hava to look 


for ilir rr:il pr<0Hi'nis of ](i<ii:i ami s«iUr ihrni tmm 
inside aiiii th\* limik hrips ns imirh in mohislantliuir 
India fnun insidr. an' noi u frw sfrikinis olwr* 

valtons TiKidt* by iho author. The (hiwit and jsisllioii (d 
I hr kiii|:s. liir k'iii^ and n'li^rion, soi*ial in'};,iui)/aiions mid 
other nmitcis have hnai eonsidrrril in a niost iliuniiiia* 
lino Xlir aiilliur's pmiiosiiioii limt India hail her 

own inrtliod <rf luiilii'alioii and that Itrilisli rvilr ih 
]lm /iruf forri^''n rnti* ivhirli has rontinilis) in India 
ran uo\ Imi sirikr onoV curiosiiy. lUdore mlontiit^^ 
wivterii iiidnsirliilisin and parh;nm*nlivrisni Imlia 
should jiansr and think, Mr. Ray's iroiislalion is 
ruintiitanlalilr. 

R.vmks Rakk 

HINDI 

(iRAM-SniUAR: R/y /Vo/d/V rimtrsihttf NrrWrt 

(ioitr 'fndnfy \'idfjm'nrlnf>ifit*h. PitUisfmt hy tf*t- 

\ hh iiyt-lihorfit-IIi nd t- Sn It i tyu - Sir m ift, huhn’r, / )». f T 4- 
JtU. iVirr Ur. i. 

Tiiir. is piildiralion no. II in tia* si'ih's rtiHixt 
"IJnlkar-llimli-tiraiithn-Alalri. Thr snld'‘‘l-''"ittrr of 
thr laHik Ulidi'i' notirr* is ihr* most ilsrfnl mrillri* of tllU 
nplit'l of rnrai arras, i, t\, niral nt'onsimrtion, in 
iiiudri'n plir:isro|oij,'v. All tlir various sid(*a <d (hr work 
h:i\r liri*n di-rdi will; In a rradtddr manner. Tim 
anliiur )i:is d<]iir wrll in taking up tlits ^>Ail)triii iiai' 
rrrniii;; (hr initlimis of (hr at^rirulUiral iKijmlatioii of 
fmlia, 

RALODV.W RADDIIATI KA flKIlIA-SIKSHA : 
Uff Mr. Snrtrm Sontui. l*ntilirh'ii fty 

A/rxvrs, r Hror.y Aryftym'o, iiurudtt. Vy* IV 
taj. I'nrt /.7 mt. UkUL 

M is snii'ly i'lironnivjin^; oiai tin* “Siyaji-SahityH* 
A|iihi‘* has roiur lo no. LM- by ^ailitishin^ tJm prwriit 
wijrk. 

Tins hot^k I SI kiiidrr^:irii‘n is Uisrd on '*Kindc!r‘ 
^arlni at Jlntm:" (IIn' R(s)j>lr's IJiwiks" rti'.Hrsy writBai 
by Iuo iiirmbrrs of Ihr Nalional Kmrla'i Ihdoii. The 
hisi lifss^ais in iJa' rhi'rr JTs ami iinmoal and 

niusirid lEijis an* inosi inlini'Slini'ly drlimaitixl in the 
small bo<ik. 'riiis will ins wrlronir holli Uy the jMir»*iitH 
and lln* Iriiriuas of tlir yoim^sl of iho Irarncrn. 

Ramkh lUhi; 

MARATHI 

#ra fWR suro >.IT {/*>•///< \ikinja. I'nrl ll. 
i^ifhlijihril htj ilrmtUt Stntiyadul; Shiudniy Umulray, 

i*rirr Uk. J-.S. Pni/i-K 

Tills liEjok <‘nn(jiiiis ihr traiisliilioo of tbo aiwmd 
am] ihr ihinl jjfjrls, This iranshilioii vvaa ilOt 
disiiiusi to srr lln- ii;j^lit id ihr ilay till 
Tin* .Maraihi I niiishiior ilir inir IW. Itajawide 
has uiili/rii < nil lln: latest n^ranh by Kii^^Ufth 

as wrii' SIS (iirnmn srhotars uud has addl'd iho 
results of his osvn lfno\vk'ii;ir of VisUr liU'rutun: in tlw 
iniiyrroiis fiK»i<mjp.s. Shjdy of ihr ori^irud wilii thi* 
irunslation will Ih* morr useful thiui fondi'ii tntosIutlOQfi, 
tlir rnort* .«> Is muse ihr Abirnlhi irsiiishitor coa 
ulilixe the ori;;iim] Pali ivoids of (lie roi;ii«(tc Saintklit 
and vrrni6-tdur oiirs ; wliih* ihis farjlitv is ilwilod to 
those w'lio iranshitr elussiral Indian iricrutim: into ft 
Kuro)M‘uu laii^ouiji!. 1 hriiriily nK'omnuaid this book 
to ibosi! whn want lo \ivV a iirstdnmd knmvhslgu of 
tlui Jfu'ddlia’s i^wrx'l, Tim hnok i!ontaiiw an intitxluo- 
note by Ptv>i. Jnslii, the; siirM>»or of the author 
at'tlio ifuroda f.Vjllr|;i', 

V. WAKAftKAa 
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OVJAKATl 

ZAIITHOSIIT \AMKI1. fflUM % Mrc. Mnlmnu 
ft AtiHranria ami li'hi'>imii»r T, AiMatina, <if liiiiflxii/ 
Prinicii nt Hut Fort I'riHCnui I’rtiia, /hit/lHii/. r’lnili 
txtmul. JIIUHtrali d, I’/i. Id \ 1:il>. /WV.V. 

A Piimi {»Ki Ilf Sural I'nmiaiHiit lliia rlironiclr in 
A. i>. 1<I74 in tlial Fnrni of (tiijamli wliirli naa 
rum'iif. at Oiii fiinc. II ia bn-nar on a l^■nli!lll jKa’m. 
written alaxit fiiiir hninlrci) vi'ilin liofori' Itui date of 

Ifa irk:., ......ii.,... . i 


Mil; 111111 % nil III Ml I hiiiTi Ill’ll 1 ^ iiinr nuin’ii] 
to their tliniitfhta iiiid their lanjiiiaj.?'. 'Die mI rneliiii* in 
(tlljiimfi, the fiiiililiii); inaliTiala to a I'lTlalii exliiit. 
aJirti, l•xlnln<«ua. To the Him In reuiler I hen‘fore, 
IinliiKH then' ima mime ime (here In frliiile him. I he 
i^Mleina liHikeil to Ik; rather fiirhiihiiii}; : lint forliiiialely 
for one of the ]Kii‘t‘a worka.the father of one of the pnia'iit 
I'klitorK, eanieto the reailern' reaeiie anil for the other 
work - the Jininent one llie sun. Mr, Ilehriimaiir, 
luw iliselmrtieil his seH-iiuiMimil task in an ailiiiirahte 
inniiner. For rorreeliiifr llie te.tt, he has enasiilteil a 
liiri^ niiiwlHT of mat insert I its for e\)ihiiiiii>e ||ie 

lhoii|;1it.a of* the ikS'I, he has {jone to the oritiiaal 
I’erHiaii work on wliicli the [Hii't has laisnl his jhm io. 
for elin-ifliitiiit; niifainiliar [ihrases ami Wi)i‘i1s he has 
(jiveii Iim|ile notes. Mis. ^reherlinnn has eontri- 
liilhat ill sixty -eittht jaitos, a eniiiiiii'iiilHlile synopsis 
of the life ‘of ‘Ihe Iranian i’ro|iliel. Ifoih the 
islitom lijive triisi their lust to illiiiniiiate the 
dark eorners of I he snhjcel. They Inive I'liiisnltisl 
Jieiirly two IninilViu) works lu'arinn on the inatter in 
difTeiriit iatitninp'is l‘/iiro|U'an. aiiil .\sialie. sneh as 
Pnhalavt, Persian, Sanskrit, (hijnriili, ICnjilish. h'renih. 


(l<‘nnnn iiml Liifin. The l■(litin^< is a inonuincnt of 
n'seareli, ami a elose serai lay of the work tiirnisl otii 
hy them shows their i;real assiduity and lalHirioiisiiiss 
willi wliieli jhev have workeil for the last seven 
years in iiriiialnjt alumi this ri-siilt. Wo wish other 
scholars lake a leaf out of their Isuik. This tinineli of 

(liijiirali Literal nn' nsjiiiri'i ..nr, and it is 

sure to eome at the hands of sneh workers. 

SlIKtIi M II.VKIKAT, inMon t.jf II,r Mn /*-e- 
aa^hfrr K Bltatl ntol erftVei/ fit/ Miitii Khwqo Af. Shnit 
ftrintor! ,,n,hr in nnlrry ,,f tbo Ontitfil ,,f Atlmitthilta- 
linn Itlinriiriifiii' nt tho SnrnairnH Print in,) fVeas, fhirk 
rnr,! Imtrrl /iji. I',L‘. I'rirr We. t-H-U UhtalraM (W.V.?) 

Sihiir was the I'apital of the niieestors of the |iri'senl 
rulers of the Hliaviiaciir Slate tiefoiv it was iianiisl 
to lihavinitrar to eseaiie the lyraliny of MiiniHia 
invaili'i's. It is ;i very aneirnt town and its known 
liisliii'v pies hi4i‘k In the days of kinp Afitlraf of the 
Srrailki dyinisty when it was (ti''en in (fift to Brah- 
iiiiiis liy him. There ;iri‘ n-fen’iii'i's to it even in 
works earlier lliaii that. Tlie Inte Mr. Ttevsliaokar. 
though a si'lasil niasler hy jiriifiissiiin, had an aotL 
i|inM'iiiii's iiielinalion and nnaldleations. lie therefore 
sc‘l iiliiiiil eolln’liiiic mitlerials tor a tlazetivr of Silinr 
and tile I'lsadl is this hook. Ik'fon' he eonld i>iiblisU it 
III' died, and it fell to the lot of the iMsieol yoiiiip 
isiitiir to edit and t>nl)tis1i it. One sees in it the 
liimh III the iiicslern wrili'r, the spirit of the 
irseari’liei'. Altluiiiph a ]inrl of the snhjei'l'matlt'r is 
ni'iessarily lolklore and Irmltliiiii. .Mr. Miinikiiaiar 
has fcillowed isTtaiii iirineipli’s (idee n. 17) in seltinjj 
down Ilf rather settling liistorien) faets etiiinis-leil 
with the town and thus triiul Inehanp; its haek^roiiiid 
rriiiii a fiilk-InJe one to a liistorieid one. We weleoioi' 
the alteni|it and eall fur tv[ielition of sneh aUeinpIs, 
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rOl.tTIl'AI. llKTlUWIl'KtT ANI> PuirsfVa'T 

T he yinr Hl'.Kl liiis closed. Everyone is now 
lookiiipfurwiit'd to tlie New Year with lio|>eiitiil 
exiieelatioii of heth’v laniditions for ittnle and 
eiii|i]oyii)eiit, tliiiii in the reiH'nt years that Iiiive 
been oUualud over hy t he liinineiid tint I trade 
ileprcasion. At such n tiini' one of the niost 
critieid in tlio worliTs history one would htivo 
thoii^tht that Piirliiuiu'nl, sliould he in almost 
continuous .siYssion. Rtit. Mr. Ktimsay MneDonnld 
ia nevtw so Impity a a wlu'u the House ^ of 
Eommons is “nji” so that Jie tieisl not ls‘ under 
the nceessity of ajipoariiip in the House of 
CktnimniiM to answer for his sins of ohilission 
anti commission. Fti tlie old days no one eoni- 
piained more than he of the long iidjoiirnnieuts 
when Conservative Govern ments wore in power. 
He is now so much one of tliemselvcs that 
he regards long vtwations as dcsiiuble and rite 
sittiugA of Parliament as vexations of the flesh 
to be curtailed as much as possible. 


lAJNli V.VfATItUSS 

Dining the last six luoijllis of 1!KU the 
Meiuhers of Parlianieiit eerlitiiily fVmtd nut eoiii- 
[dnin of being over-worked.'vPipliaiueiit tuljoiirn- 
ed For tlio siiiiimer ix'eess on the 2Mth July and 
had well over Ihiue iiiniiths’ hnliilay. Pnrliiinumt 
dill not meet again until the Till NovenilRV and 
then only hi he prorogued ten days lat<>r, on 
ITtii Novetiiher. The inesiait session of J’lirlia- 
liient WHS opened hy the King on 21sl Novcilther 
and went on fur exactly a ealeniliir tiionth, till 
21st. Deceinher, when it udjouriuul.. .until tile 
end of JiiMiim'y, Meanwhile tln*ri! is ■•no. ^K^ans 
Test for either SlinisUirs or MemlkTs iind they 
litaw tiiidr full siilarius during the whole of the 
many months they have not been near West¬ 
minister. 

Mu. TjAKSKURT’h ENIIANCEn Eeputattos 
It is a ealaniity, of course, that the Ijeader of 
the Opposition, Mm George Lanebury, is hud 
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for inuny wix-ks with ii broken (hijih Mini 
ii i:< not witluMit int<^n'^lt to Hole llntl one of the 
ehief iHtlilietil eomuieiitiitora (not of the liitlunir 
Pjirty) in his politieiil review of the yeoi', snys 
tliiit the only British stiitosimin who in llii> past 
year has etthancisl his ivputiition is Wr. liitnshnry 
"71 yi-ars ol<l anil now iinfortnnat’Iy ineaiiaeiliit- 
eil for months to mine,” 

A N(>-IV> 1 ,t(’Y OoVUKNMIiNT 

The stniKi ei I ml I lentil tor ii'iniirks tlial tlie 

(iovernlnent’s jiolie.y at iniiiie mill ahiMinl Inis 

I to wait on events in the liope that events 

will rsiv'er up llie ilehs'ts of iJieir sla1<‘.siiiansllip. 
In inti‘ntiitionaI aftiiirs, lie .says, “tlie IJnvern- 
iiient tins iieh'il eiitliviy witlnuit iiii<lei'sLiTiiliiitr, 
iiimeiiiation or eoiimiri'; anil it Inis fiiilisl (espeei- 
ally in ■lisurmament anil in the SiMi)-,In]ninese 
dispute whieli hi'iiu‘;]it in its t.niiii ilisastroiis 
I'hinipeaii oiiiise<|iieiu‘es) Ui utilize even oiiee tlie 
yiv'iit iiiithority wiiieh still resiiles in the Brilish 
iiiition.'' 

'I'lie fioveriiinent, lie eniil.innes, is merely 
iiihhliii}; at the nriieiit prnhlem of ri“-lniiisine- the 
|ioor. It lilts no positive tieaee ])iilii‘y ami 
appears .still 1-0 he tiliiiost at the nierey of the 
most iiiHnential of its .siippoH-eis, who mi' eho 
iiioiiriiijr for re-ariiiaiiieiiL Us ii'eoiil in is 

a dismal one, is liis verdiel.. 

Tilt: riiKxiiKit ox I’uovtritxi K 

'rile Prime Minister lii.st week nttended a 
iiiii'liiit; of the Seolitisli Mdiieattoiial Institute 
and, .speiikiiitf to tlie h'lii'liers with refei-enee to 
the "ex'oiioniy” cuts that weiv iin]iosed on them 
hv him in ItWl, lie .said : “Yon ami 1 aiv lout; 
suHerers ns a re.sult of one of those eiii-iims 
c-atnelysms whii'h do not helono to troverniiieiits, 
lint to Pmvidenee ■We lioth expert the.se lean 
year.s to po over ns ipiiekly a.s pessilile, and we 
hotli wiiiit to make ends iiieet in a decent and 
liiiMoiniihlo way." 

l*K<)vir>i-;.Nt'i'; (Iktm Bi-xmi;. fliiVKiiXMiiXT 
'I'akkm t'KKiirr 

\Ve had heeii told bi'fori' on Inindieds of 'I’oi y 
plaifoi-m.s that the ftnuneial entaelysni was due 
entirely to the Labour novermneiit Now !i]i- 
parently it is Proviitenia' that is to lie blamed 
insteail of the Liihonr ( lovernment. Tlie uiiemploy. 
meiii Hgiircs in this eoiintry reaehed tlieir lilt;hest 
point in .January ID'lik That, no dniihl, the 
Prime Minister would say, whs due to a enrions 
euhieiysm of Proviilenix'. In ri'eeiit months tlie 
iineinpluyinent fltruies liavo lann falliiit; in this 
einintry—in <-nninion with most other countries 
all over the world—but not to Hiiythint; like the 
sumo extent as in sonic other muntries. That 
fall, however, the Prime Minister does not 
attriimtu to Providence. In ii broailcHSt speech 
mi _,Sth Dfioember, speaking on behalf of the 
National Gtovernment, he claimed that they hod 
•educed uacinployment and increaiiaJ the nation's 


|iiiwer to eiuisunie. Wliiit he did not imiiit mil; 
Is tliat the nimilH'rs of the irhiillii tinem|ihiyiH{ 
liiive inereiised ever sinee the National (tovern- 
ment was fonneil mid are Mill twriwiiiii. 

lie did not point out either that ill addition 
to the ri'n'islerisl iinempluyeil tlieii* lias fiis'n 
an ineri'tise of nearly ;UKi,ti(i(i in the niimlien* 
in I'lfeiiit of Poor Hi'lief stun' the Natiollill 
(■overiimenl was fonneil and every stah'inent 
of the .Miiiislry of lleiiltli, (piiirti'r liy ipuirter, 
siiu’e the Naliomil (ioVerillllent etinie into ofHee, 
has shown mi itiereiise as eniiipaii'd with l!):tl 
wlieii the Lalioiiv (loveninieiit was hi odiee. 

Aiu'xiia.m'I': 'I'tutNKii I.v'ni Sc.vni'iTV 
I lave poiiitiil cut time and !it;aiii that what 
we lire snllerhi!; from is a stipei'-aliiiinlaniX' of 
everythin;; that is iiei'essiiry for liiiman t'limfort. 
iiml well-bi'iii;;. The Prime Miiiisti'i' talks of 
tliese ‘‘leiiii years,” Tlie eiiiof m'livily of the 
pri'si'nt (loveniiui'iit is to l.iini the iihmidnnm 
t'rovi'li'd hy Piiiviileiiee late an artilieial seraeil^ 
Ilf food supplies ill Older to raise priii's. This 
is a pulley that, Ihe i’riiiie Mlnisti'r, in his 
ti'tO'iieral.e day.s, woiilil have eondeniiied riuit and 
hiaiieli. N'ow he iidvis'iiles it, and the whole 
energies of Ills f Jovernaieiit lire miiei'iitniti'd on 
it, while lie iiiisiks t.lie iiili'llieiTiee of tlie peo]ile 
iiy talk in" of "lean years”. On the ('ontniry, 
till' yi'iirs lire so fat that eiini Is lieiii;; burned, 
eofli'e l.lirowii into the sen, eiittoii ]dout;h<sl into 
the Kiiiiiiid—amt till' liiti'st exaiii]ile is the abiinil- 
iinee itf the heri'int; Imrvest, in this eoiintry which 
instead of lieiii;; weleoiiied as a },'ift from Pro- 
viileiiee, is brintrinj; ruin to tlioiisand.s of fisher 
folks at, home heeause of tlie slnjiid pofiey of 
the f■iivernment in imUiiit; an eiiiliart;)) on 
itiisshin trade and so eiittint; off the liesteustunier 
for Britisii ]ierriat;.s, 

BiutJM'iNiNii Tin; Unikiiw Witei DraiTs 
On the l!Slh Deej'inlier just alioiilu fortnitilit 
a;;o the ladioiir Memliers in the House of (Jom- 
iiions pii'ssi'd the (liiuieellor of the Kxe)HV|u<n' 
h- trive some hope to the um'iiiployisl that the 
cuts ill their bi'iiefit (wliieli liiive risliieefi some 
of tli<‘ui since liffl to below tlie level of df'ci'nt 
siihsish'iiee) would lie restored hcfoii' loiit;. 
Mr. (Iiaiiiherlain, in ri'iily, protestisl vifrormisly 
ii(;ainst .the 'assniujitinn that there was ttoiiit; to 
lie a surplus-at the.eml of the year which would 
allow the restoration of tjii' KenernI cuts. Thi'iti 
is debt on the I'm-niiiluyiMent Fund of 
about Ctiri,IKlfl,ltl)(|. Iiistal of iiddint; this (o 
the National Didit Mr. MacDonald’s tloveniraent 
has saddled Ule llneiiiployment Fund with this 
debt The ri'sult is tfiat every new employee 
for the nfj-l furiy i/rarx will liiive to pay part 
of this debt incurred by past froverninents and 
and for which the unemployed tini in no way 
responsible. Mr. Chamberlain projioses to pay 
off £.'i,r)00,fX)0 a year for the next 4(i years out of 
the Unomploymeut Phuid and calmly tells the 
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uiM:in)»lc>yfi! Unit il> will br iiiiiiussiblc In n‘^t)>rc 
tin: in Ilii'tii'lit Idii;; 

tIuHv is u liirlicicticy in tin’ ! lAn ty ycitrs ! 

WImt 11 pn/siiif'l, fur 11 in liT-miiin slice! nii- 

oiHjiloyc'l ! 

HaiiIKS S' 1 '.M;VI:Ii -HnNiiiKilJiKlls Knrii‘|IK li 
Sir Joliii Siinitii, ii diiy <ir tw’i) biti'i', siiiil tbe 
nntion iviis licl.tor nil :it the I'lril of 

the first hull' Ilf till' ]iivsi‘iit liiniiiciiil yciir Uiiiii 
ut till’ (•(utvsiioiiiliii!f poiiul lust yMir. Am! 
the I lumucllor of lli'i Mxi'hispiiu' hhtisidf, spcukiii;: 
ill IIiiliiu.N on till' iluy uftcr he hud iiiude his 
House of Conimoiis sjieueh, suiil hi* hud eviy 
hope timt ut the end of the eiirnoit (inuiiuiul 
year we would huve u siibstuntiul siirjiliis. 

lint while Mr. Chuinhei'luiii uiid liie Mutionul 
tinveriinient (mifess ti^ Ih' iinuhle to eive inoiv 
llitin -!/' u weuk for the “iihsisteiiee of un 
iiiiein)>loyisl iiiiin's ehlld, t.luy <|itite eulmly 
hiuidisl over to Nettroumlhunl Iis o ('in iii/'l 
C-'i'il 1,111)1) to meet their intiTest ehiirtres wliieh 
fell due in llttl. They ijii further uii>l iironiise 
Newfoniidtuiu! fii)'l>iier sums thul. uiiiy anioimt 
to uiiytliin;; from t1,rjiMI,l)irti to t"’,i))iiMioii us u free 
}jift by the end of [)ee,eiid»er l!le(i. ' 

I hey have umlerlukeii in nihtUioii to puy 
'Jo/- ill the U to Newfonndliiml’s ereilitoi's und 
lake over the responsihiitty for Newfonndlumrs 
debt to hoiKl-hqhlers both in the Ihiited Shiti’s 
and in this eoimtrv—umnuntintr to some 
.t- 20 ,IHK.),OIKl. 

A Vii'iors .\Ni> Frnnntfi' Ihn.i'i'u'uj. Systkii 
W e receive not ii penny of lienelit for this 
tfift or thi.s {fiuininti’i’, whii'li is udded to the 
resjKiniiibilitii'.s of thi‘ tilx-piiyers of this eoiinLrj'. 

.\V« clo not even Ket u fuir share of the 
Newfoundland ti'iule nor is it euiriisl in 
British ships. It is no wonder that the 
Newfomidl.'ind luinds juinpi il from uhoiit L'.'io to 
tllX) to the tjreut heiielit of Whu'k Kvidiunto' 
.speeiihilin's ! The pmple of Newfoundland only 
hold about live per eejib of these bonds and it 
is really not lad pi lift tbeai at all. It is merely 
lielpiii;; tla' speeiilattu's and him d ho Id its. It is 
not even as if Newfoumlland hud hei'ii slrufiKlintr 
Ufraiiist adversity and had tfotie down in 
eiivuinsbiiioes that were too heavy for Iter or 
over which sho hail no eontrol. As the fliuneellor 
of tlie Kxeliequer himself said in tile House of 
Coininoiis on DeecinbiT Till, the Ri'port' mi 
Newfoundland “makes very painful reiidiiip” and 
shows tlml NeivfouiuUniid “has been the victim 
of a vicious a ml cormpt politirall systeoi."- 

t i R i>; !•: p - ■ (} nA tT—Con n u iTioN 

The ILslieriaen in Newfonndlimd stiJl live 
Tinder the. truck system under which they 
reeieve no wuffes hut are lavivided with foodstiiHs 
and other neesssaries in lieu of wages. The 
Report li'll.s us tlmt lai'ge fortunes were made 
by the im'tvbaiita who employed tlie fiphermen, 


wlio Were “litili' more than serfs with no hope 
Ilf beiroiniiijr imleiiemlent.” While limy were 
iiuikiut{ lingo jifotits the luereliants su|>i>or(ed the 
tisliiTinen, Imt when times were not so pr>>lilah|e 
the duty of siip]iorliug the lisliiTiiieii was thrown 
by tbeiii on to tlie Suite. Tlie words of tlie 
Ib'.pori are very iiluminatiiig : 

“Under I Ids system, whieh lias eon I in nisi, in 
sjiite Ilf erilieism and 0 ‘|M'aled ivariiiiies, ilnn-ii In 
llie pixsieitl iliiv. till' iiiei'ehimis were given thris- 
I'hiiiiei'S of iiiiikmg a protil, lirsi nii the supplies 
iiiiide to I he lisiieniii'ii in the s|iriiig. seeuiallv. iin 
till- sale lit jisU to foreign markets, ami tbinlly. on 
piiri'basi'S hy ihe lUhemi.iii fmm his eariiiiigs of 
sndieieiit eisiils 111 eairy hiai Ihiuagli tlie wiiiler. 

“The risheimeii, on ihe other liaiid, who had 
never lieei, -iveu a elianee of hei-oKiiiig itiiletieiideni. 
wen* ctepi ix'i'il of the I’iaJn in iixik to their 
meieliaiils ha' assistauer in hail limes and wi'iv 
I'liiiip'lhsI in i-niiTgeiiey In sis>k pitlilie i'liiirilv. 

"The eviileiiee teiiih'i'i'il to us from all siiUs 
and t'niai i'i's|Miiisi1ih' peisoiis in all walks of life 
lean's ijo doiiiij that liir a iimiiinT of vears lliere 
lias his'ij :i eoiitimiiiig pi'iK'i'ss of areisl, graft itiid 
eiaT'iipi ion M'iiieli has left tew elasses of the 
eoeiLiiiiTiii■iiiiiiiielii'il hy its inshiioiis itilliieiiee.s.'' 

■kmi now. md. to a.s.si.si tlie poor pisiple und 
iishernien "1 Newfouiiilled, Iml. to relieve the 
liimiihiiidi'i'- who i'.ive iniiiie their inveslmeuls 
with their eyes ojii'ii. the tuxpu.vers uml the 
nneinploynl of this eouiitry are to have New- 
fnumllanirs tiimneiai burilen transferri'd to tlu'lr 
shoiiiiiers. 

ff the truth of this giaaiL liiiani'ial r.ini]) eoulil 
he jiut lu'fiire the I'lei'lni's of this t'olintrv, the 
Tory I lOVeniimTit that iiia.sipieradi'.s under tlii' 
title of "Xill.ional'’ Wuuld he sweiit out of otfii'e 
for all time. 

SlTIOV, .MrS.SII|,IM AXIl TIIK Ll-t.kltUR 

MeatiTYhile Sir ilolui Simon, our .l''oi’eigii 
Sreridary, has heen siiiiniiig himself in IhilyV 
lii'Uiitifiil island (Tipri. On his way thejx* he 
stopped in Baris and we uit' told tbat he 
imiiiagi'd to I'eassnri' the .Freoeh (loveriiinenl 
with ri'giii'il to till' Hritisli' jioJie.v in eojineetion 
willl the la'Ugm* of NaMytls. Thf Sfw SMisiii'in 
very -iiertinently says llnit if that is true, and if 
the l'’i'eiieli Foreign Itfbce really knows what 
the Ih'ilish iioliey is, then it i.s hettsT infonuisl 
tliati the British piihlie. 

s\t jireseiit the I'oreign Seeretary is in liniiie 
eonl'ei'i'ing with Signor Mii.ssolini, Signor 
Mu.ssolini has piibllelv dis'lnreU his intention 
either to mend or end tho Iscagae- of Xntions. 
By mending it he means hnV^Iiig a virtual 
dictatorship of the (Ireat Bower.'j' over tlie re.'>l 
of till! world. I’o trj' to carry tliut .out woiihi 
eei'tainly lie to end the lAstgue. 

'J’hk Oxi.y Wav —\ M’’(ini,ii Commi'xitv 
One of the Itidian newspaiiers (ells us that 
the objei't of the Itulinu pniiHisttl.s for reform 
is to create two td’agues, one of the tireai 
Powers mill tli<* other of the. Minor I’owei-'. 
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EARTHQ(taKKS 


Jll 


ii i< ti'H !«> loll!? fiS" tlmt_ Mr. Uiimsiiy 
'l;i -()i)i)iilil mill f^ifriiDr !S[iissi>liiii (lit* 

i liii-l’iiwor Part, ivliicli ilioil a niituriil <lc-ath. 
I iii-i .'‘(Vin)! to bi* luiotbiT Pact uf tlio siiine kiiiil, 

■ lit witli ovlier (Jn-iit Polv^•r^ liko the riiii<'ii 

< anil KiiksIii, nililrtl. 

Till* only way to inako tho rpiilly 

■ ii;-rl.ivo ill for imtiinia to rwvli/a tliat aii 
; ■ livulnal.ii ifivo wp iioiili.' of thi-ir private rijfhtii 
ill (In’ intm’jits of tlto whole coiiimiinitv in 
iii. ir villaa^'-i luiii towiiii, anil juiit ilii vijliiftos 
n i l linvits jrivo up some of their rifflitu in llu> 
l■|||•v^■sts of t.lie wlioli' iiiitioniil poiunmiiily, so 
ii.niiiiis will have to he pri'pari'il to ^o i) an 
i 111 riiatiniinl eourt anil srive up smiir! of their 
livlilii of heiii"’ piijneentor iiinl jinlfre in their 
■■uii ilispnU'S in the interest nf the whole ivorhl 
■'"iiiiiinnity. 

Tiinfs lire eliiin(;iii" ipiii kly. The wnrM iii 
^■■ln■infr sinniler everyilay. 'releirraiiii*, leli phniies, 
mil now wm’le.sH hrunileii-jtine have iiia<le the 
iilmle worlil one. \ |ipe<‘i‘h. inUile hy the I'Litift 


at Sanilrintrliam on Chriiilniaii Day, was able to 
he lieanl in every part of the worhl. tl. sewns to 
he the e.ssonee of insrinity, at a thuo of sneh 
striiles towanls worlit unity, for this anil other 
eountries to ho envliiijf more ainl inon* trade uinl 
other harriers hei.wivn one another. 

ThK lilKTItllKillT Of PtXll’l.KH AN II N.VTIOXa 
The lirotlicriiooil of nnin is n fact. 'I'lw I'oali- 
zation of that faet is slow, hnt it will wine. It 
innst eoiiie. .\n(l it i.s that belief that helps aotnu 
Ilf us to I'll on worklni; for tlio iinil<'r-<lo|; at 
hi line, for the fn'i><loni ainl full eitizenship in their 
own eonutry of peoples of whatever rare, caste or 
eolonr, in el for the fii'eilom of every nnlioii hi live 
it.s own life in its own way to try to semm', in 
fai'k for every jM'oiile, the self-iletiiriniiiation for 
whieh wii Fon;;]it in the War, so tliat they may 
have full responsibilily for their own self-govem- 
iiieuh whieh is tlie hirihripht of every [ainple iiiiii 
every naliini. 

ill'll .laitnary, I'.lill. 


EARTHQUAKES * 

15v Dll. S. N. .SKN 


jTlie terrible enluinity that has nverwhelineil 
rhi- ~i~ter provliiee of IVliar is known thiianrlioiit 
i'll- I'ivili'Zi'il worlii liv lenv. These awful 
M'ilations are all the mure ti'rrihle hi'i'finse of 
h-nnaii innhilitv to riireeast them lunl tints he in 
I s||i(,. of preiniiTilness. 'riiere ini' smile who 
"ill ilisajrn'e with this view sinee there is n elaiiii 
ihiit an astroloei'r innile a fonvast of tliis parti- 
■iilar oecunvnei'. We ilo nut know whether the 
l•>|■|•r■asl staled the llll■ution. nil'll, intensity, ete.. 
If whether it was one of those vtlKHe ‘‘hit m 
111'-’' pi'eilielions of ii ealiunit.y oF ntiknnwii 
h.irael«T with whieh our alininnies ahoninl. 

As a iniitlier of fact sinee l.lii‘ii‘ are iihont 
'".iim carthipiakes i.'very year, (over twenty a 
i ivi, of Vinyine inU'iisitv, tttkine plnee all ovi r 
1" ttiii'lil, the niei'e ])reilii'tinii of an earthijnake, 
'hont speeifyin;; thi‘ exact zone, the inh'iisity 
• the pntli of the wave, eoiild hnnlly la‘ said 
' ■ hi'of any use. 

'I'ience as yet seems to he nnahle to solve the 
I’li'lu of foreeaPtinfr eiirtlutnakes, ns the 
• 'wiiijr niitt's, kindly snpplieil liv Dr, Men of 
I ''alentla Aleteoroloeieal Offiee, would tfind to 
' All llnit it can do iw yet is to record tin; 
i toireiher with its various ehnracti‘risties at 
niie of the oeeuriimeo.—Kd. .If. f 2 .| 

N eartlnpiiikc ii 5 a result of itny sudden 
dispiaoement of the eartli’a erust; but 
tlu! fit nil is usually restricted to 
movetneiits of natural origin and to 
only -whie.b take place bfllow the earth's 

27—11 


siirfiiee as by voli'aiiic operations or by the 
growtli or slinping of the <;nrth’.s e.riist. 
Viileanie eiu'thipinkcs iii'e those 'whieli precede, 
neetinipiiny or follow the operations of a 
voleanie eruption or are iltie to disphieeiiients 
within the inas.s of n voleiino. Teetoiiie, 
eiirtlnpiakes are the results of the gniwtli 
or shaping of tlie earth’s r'rnst. 'Phero 
is no essential dift’erenee between the nature 
Ilf these e:ii'tlii|niikes save and except thatlieac 
about file origin, the earfli(|imkes rbie to former 
cause are iissoeiated with How of lava, llimwing 
up of ashes, smoke, (lame, ete. 

T'he foi-e.e of attraction exertetl by the 
moon anil planets is negligibly small and 
eaiiiiot explain' tlu; ])henoiiieiioii. The oecni^ 
rema; of earthipiakps does not appear to be 
related to the phases of the moon. But it is 
a fact That earthquakes are more nmnenais in 
dune and July in India iirobably on aeixoint 
of heavy rainfall in the hilly tracts wliieh may 
upset the Isoatatic balance of tlu; earth’s enist. 

Probably the Japan earthquake of lS12il 
was the greatest earthquake ever reczirded. 
Almost similar quakes occurred in Me.ssiiia 
in 1908 and in Sicily in 1093. 

The maximum speed of the compressional 
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nartli(|ii])kt> wavi‘s is of tli»* order of 30,000 
iiiilfiH per hour. 

If, in rt'iiiotn fnturi!, j;eopi»ysi<'.al scioiice 
<aTi nUnin siirli n degree of perfwitioii liiat 
iiuin is uble to get exnet infort nation of tlie 
stiita of the wliole of tiie earth’s enist extend¬ 
ing to a depth of iiljont 200 miles, tiie prohleiii 
of ejirtlnpiake foreenstiiig may be solved. 
At the pn.tseiit state of seisniologieal 
kiiowletlge this is not ]) 0 ssib]e. 

Most of tlie eartlnpnikc qentrea of the 
world appear to be situated on two bolts on 
the globe. But there art; many other t'cntres 
outside these belts. One of tlie belts liegins 



Kniyanhn/nr, .MnxnlVarpiir 


in the south Bacilie Oeonu m'ar New Zenlainl, 
proceeds towards north-west till it conu'.s to 
the cast of Chijia. h'rom heiv it turns to 
north-east to Japan . and Kan i sc ha tic a, crosst's 
the Bering Strmt and J^ceeds up to, the 
(ioutii-wesUTii part of South America, along 
the westem mountain ranges of America. 
’ri'O other belt whioU Ls really a branch of 
tlie former bt^ins from the Blast Indies, comes 
np to the Ray of Bengal and then proceeds 
over Burma, Assam, the Himalayas, 3’ibct, 
Turkestan, Persia, Turkey, the Balkan Peniii- 
Rula, Italy, Spain and Portugal, It then turns 


to soutli-wc'st, crosses the Atlantic Ocean and 
the West Indies and joins with tlie first belt 
in Mexico. Besides these two belts there are 
impirtant cartliijuake centres in (’liina and 
Manchuria, in central Africa, in tlie western 
part of till! Indian Ocean, in the south Atlantic 
Ocean and in the .An'tic Ocean. Tlie rocky 
soil ap^H'ars to be more liable to damage than 
alluvial soil. 

I f the iuti'iisity at tlie origin Ls very great, 
it can produce disastrous ofTocts at great 
dLstaiices sitcii as 200-400 miles. 

On aecouiit of the defonuation of the 
earth’s eritst I lie siibti Tran can water is soiiic- 
tiiiics subjected to veiy great pressure and 
may be foreeil npwai'd.s. If this water coiiie.s 
from a gii'iil depth then its temperature may 
be high and It iiiav contain siilpliur conipoiiiids 
and variolic other materials locally present in 
tlie interior of tin' earth. Disappearance of 
water fnmi wells, rivers, etc., may be clue to 
cliange of level wliieh changes the course' of 
the feeder spi'iiigs, slreaiiilets, etc. .\p|icuniiiee 
or (lisapjiearaiiee of small islands is due to 
subsidence or upheaval of tlie earth’s <-nist, 

Sound is imidiieed by the.' ground vibration 
which sets tin; air in vibration. 

Deserts and plain . tracts of land 
ap]iear to be less di.stiirbcd by ca.rtlii{Uakes, 
probablv on account of the dead stnicliirc 
underneath. 

Duration of an earthquake depends 
upon the time taken in c.sfablishmcnt of 
(Sjuilibriiitn after a disturbance. Tlie time 
taken is usually small. 

The disturbance produced gives rise 
to three dilVcretit kinds cif "waves which are 
propiigatcsl like the >X"'iib;r waves with 
tii'iiiciidous velocity. It the disturbance at 
tlie origin is very violent, it may lie recordeil 
by instnimeiits <!vcn in the' remotest parts of 
tlie world. 

The place where' the disturbance 
actually occurs inside the earth is technically 
known as the focus or liypocentre and tlie 
jilaco vertically above it on tlie surface is 
known as the* epicentre which is commonly 
described as the origin or ceiitn; of the 
earth tpiake. 

Centre is an area tJie position of which 
can be determined exactly by accurate survey 
after rough seismqlogical dctermiiintaon. 
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All oirUiijunko cnii b<’ loi’iilizrd or bo 
wbloHprcad. Tliorc iIock not iippoar to Ix^ 
any rcliitLon liotween culm [HTtods iiinl 
.•arth<ni!ikes. There is no truth in flic licliof 
I hilt H ifUiike is followed by » Ktorm. 

The diiferent kinds of waves of an 
l■llrthl]llako arc recorded by the scisniofjraph 
lofTcther witli some otlier characferistics. 

There arc in genend thiw kinds 
of inovcinent in an earthi(uakc, c/i., up and 
down, to and fro iind n twist. .Ml the 
iiioveiiients were iiiarki'd in North ilihar 
during the carthi|Uiike of .fiimnirv I'l. The 
twisting movement liccomes feeble as the 
distance from the ejpic<‘iifi'<‘ ima'i'iises. 'I'lie 
' liiiriieter of lh(‘ up and tlowii ami to and 
li'o movement varies from place to pjaei'. 

M'heii the ileformation of (he crust is 
excessive, the safe limit of elasticity is passed 
;iu<l fissni'cs ap|K'itr. 

I’liKs i:.\'r I'i.x ni'i n i 11 .\ k i-; 

Nearly the whole of Northern India 
and the northern piirt of fhi' Ihs'ean w;is 
shiiken bv'tliip earthipiake of the loth dauiiarv, 
Htd- 1 . l'*robiibiy North Jiihar is the I'cnti'i'of 
lliis earthfjUake and the ;n‘eii of greatest inten- 
sitv lies in North lUhar and Nepal. 

Hiihsidenee of tlu‘ einth’s enist ]U'ohably 
over a n'gion e.'ctending from Nepiil to .Ninth 
Uiluir, i.s the piiibable <‘iin,se. 

Tlii'ce shocks were recorded at Ali]iorn 
on the I4th (two of which oceiinvd iit night) 
with epicentnil distances oof), lOO and !{()() 
miles. It is not known here whether Madris 
felt an earthquake shock on this day. 

The present disturbance is of (m'tonic 
origin, 'riiongh it is believed tliat some 
]M»rtion» of the Himalayas and Hihar are really 
extinct volcanoes, Ifihar nniy e.vporieiiee severe 
earth<{uakes from tinic to time but iio asser¬ 


tion can be tnado ns to whetlu-r ifiliar will 
ev<>r Ix’eome a pcrniantmt ecntix' of volcanic 
aetivitv. 



^Ir. Aslieke ltosi‘'s iieirly-built Diiriglmr ill ritiuK. 
Niue miles oil' Mulihurl 


i‘'eel)[e to niodemte shocks should be 
felt for some time now and Uicir frequency is 
likely to diminisli gradually. These shocks 
show that lifter siibsideiici! internal ncconiniodii- 
tion to new I'ondition.s is taking place. 

\’oleani<i and tectonic movements an- the 
fnix'i'.s that are mainly I'csponsiblc for most of 
those wondiTfiil - natural seencrics that we 
admin'. Resides a large niunber of the 
minends that aiv of great economic value to 
mankind also havi* their origin in these inovc- 
nieiits. Hilt all these eonsidcrations are jmor 
<’onsolation to those that have sufTered, and 
are snfl'ering, fiimi Uie results of the recent 
catastrophe. 


GLEANINGS 


Lamp for Internal Sun Bathi is Swallowed 
by Patient 

Intonial mill biitliM are miuiii ponsiblci by ti 
dwici! iirodui.'cil by Dr. .loMppIi Muiiikibiium, 
bronolio«N)j)ist It is a tiny pis liimii, riwIiHtiiii; 
uhniviolet niys after it lias bwui swaliowisl jmin- 
lessly by Uio piitieiit. 'I’hii sun rays may la; 
diriH'ted nxaotly upon Ibo iliscaspil s]»ote for 
|wrio((s up to thrrs in inn (os. Troatinniit of lliis 
typi: in oxpRctecI to be of aid to tlm inislimil ivoriil 
in its fight on tubon'ulosis. 



Jiuw iiitcrnul Sun Itiiili in subiiinislrris! to i'alionl 
- )>>' iiK'iiiiK of Tiny tJIlnivuilL't Lmiip 

— I'ujiul’ti' MfrliiMt'-s 

From the Archaeologiet’i Note Book 

An Dniximhirtaw.k Uoy.ii. Bkd 
Tbu ancient Kgyptinnn Inld pnal furniture, 
(hoy drank wine and beer, umal cosmetics, and 



Bed (rf sn Egyptian queen 5000 yeoie ago. The 
'.|^low colled for a heavy coifiVuo 


were pmerally up-to-dati' but wiieii it camp bi 
sleeping, u eontraplion tlnit looked like nii 
cmr-loek was (be (oi'tiiring ]>illow. The bed 
illustniti'd is in (he lloston Museum; it was 
reproduced from (be original in (lie f'liiro 
.^[nscll in. Till' lierl slopes and ii foot board kejit 
the mattri'ss from sh>e|dng oil! The original, 
eiisi'd in goihl, lieloiipsl (o (iueoii lIc(cp-iTeiv.s 
1, inotilier of fllicops. 

Astbiinoiiy in Kim; Ti't’s Timk 
In tile Oriental Tiistitute at f'liicapi is an 
aslroiioinieal instruiiieiit with wbicl) King 


.Vo mieii'iif. iwtronoioieal iiistruinent 

Tutmikliii men’s iistronoiiicrs, probably priiwts, took 
obmfrvations. Tiie pluiiiiiict, as iiiounteil, was 
employed in setting (be sigliling instriinient 
directly over the observer's meridian, prr'suraably 
a iioiiii'soutb line marked on a jiavetnent or 
temple roof. Tlia observer I’Oidd tUen detefininv 
when a star crosseil his inertdian, thu» forming 
a crude stellar clock. The inscribed elwiiy handle 
and the plummet are ancient The block and 
coni ore icstonitlons. 

Tub Portland Va»k’b Rivai, 

Tlio Portland vase, one of the world’s finest 
art works, is a celebrated urn found in a 
sateophaguB near Rome. It is of dark blue 
tiauspatent glass ornamented with cameos of 










GU^ANINCiS 
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<t<:H)Uc vphito class, represeiiUnc vrlmt 
{irolwbly scenes from th»! leccncl of IMcus nnd 
riietis It WHS broken to niccos by i\ lunnti<i in 
!st5 nml bus bmi cleverly tiicmloil. At the 
1'oleilo Miiseiiin of Arl, one of the oulstnniiiiip: 
iiiuseunis of tlic Ibere is the 

s'seolled hibbey-Tolwlo vsjse of exipiisite work- 
iiituiship which Dr. Kiseii, the nntliority on 
siieicnt siiy.s is superior in ilesi^n ninl 

exivution to tlte I’ovtbiml viise. This author 
•hsluccs from the repis’si'iitatioii of ei'rtiiin fi'ntiiis's 
on tlie PorUaixl vnso tliiit lh(> artist wlio ('XeeaU'il 


ulrwidy l)wil(!inc a pliMie for that puri»si". The 
Italian scaplaiK' wbieli set a reisird «if inoro than 
TJ4 miles jier lionr-oyer seven miles a miuuto - 
went as fust as s»iine types of pistol lnillets,Anit 
eouM lianlly ki-ep up with a bullet From a 
IbiiU'd Slati'S nnny pistol which has a nmme 
velocity of ol.') miles per hoar. Sir MuWlin 
('aaipls'll has travelisl more tlittn (our iiinl onc- 
half miles ju‘r iiiiimle in his raciiic ear ami dar 
Woisl has driven Ins sjieed boat inow' than two 
miles ])cr tninuU^ If man succwtls in doublinc 
l.lie liiyliesl sjuasl be bits yet rcaebcd that of tbo 



The labbcj-Toleilo vase in 
dll' To1i.m1i) Miiseiiio of .\i1 
rivals tin; j'ri'Eil Porlhiiel 
vas(», oiic» of ()u^ ttoi'M's 
mus(<T|)ici’CB 

it had a ilefinite Im-ality in jniml, wliieb In* 
i'f<-aiilies as the promontory of Iju (laiola in t1i<E 
h.ay of Najiles. It is proliablc tlnit ibi! I’orl.laml 
viisa in its oricinal condition had a Iwse; one 
of OUT illustrations shows Irow sm'li a base W)nild 
:‘j>peap 

' — Si’icnli/h Amenrni), 

Hnmati Ballets Baise speed on Land 
and in Air 

When Jamus R, Wedell Hew his rneing piano 
a new vrorld’a reoonl of more than iKJ.n tiiiles 
■"'r hour at Um Chicago air races a few weeks 
<C<>, he set a new mark for speed kincs of thn 
'■'orhl to shoot at in their unceasing struggle to 
'o> faster and faster on land, in the lur and on the 
'Cahw. Human spool today compares favourably 
vilh that of a bullet, and there are those who 
'••e man winning a race with 4he sun when he 
hegme to fly in die staratoephere—and France is 


All liTlist luis ti)l)l)'fl a 
tmsi‘ Id IIii- pDrlliiml ruse 
sii I bill it iissMincs (be 
sviiiiiiHry of Ilii- bib)x-y- 
TdIi’iIii siKM'imcii 

si'iijilitni; h( wmild Iid in a position to stage a 
riK'c with ill) sun. 'ITie spotnl of the siin—artimily 
tile ciirth's rate of i-obition -is something over 
l.tKtU tniles per hour. If intm could iippnjxinuile 
this sjM't'd, lio might skirt from New York at 
noon mid roiieh Sun Kramdsco at noon thit same 
day—ill niithirig flat. With thn French piano, 
tbo hackers 'claim it should ca.sily lie possiblo to 
iil.tayi a sjKMsl of iVS) miles (ler hour at; an 
altitude of twelve to miloiij ami _ the more 

optimistic claim if such a sptssl is attained with 
the first iiU'atOsphere plane, there is no reason 
why it- cannot be increased through changes 
lcarnc<l by experience^ Tests have indicated tiiat 
there appears to be no limit to human endurance 
in stra4;ntuwny speed so far as physical injury 
is concorneil. For stratosphere flying, uaturmly, 
the pitot'would bo in a scalwl compartment ftim 
an artaflcal supply of oxygen. 

—Popuicer Uedtanka. 


Thi' IVirlliiiift Viim> iifiiT 
h’sluniliiNi, lull jiiiiiiis 
thi' l>iist> l}i:n il iiiiisl 
liHVf^ Jiatl whi n i^ri^iiiall}' 
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INDIAN PERIODICALS 


A Poem hj Ti^re 

The following poetn bv Ihibinilninntli 
■|'iig(>re appenrs in ViMra-nknraft Xr/rs ; 

Kkihiinakat/I 

I call her iny Krishna Hoivcr 

though they call licr liark in tlic village. 

I remember a elonil-lailen clay 

anil a glance from the eyes of my girl ; 
her veil tniiliiig clown at her IVet, 
her hraicleci hair loose* cm licr iiack. 
Ah, yon call her clark ; let. (hat la*, 
ITer black gawlle i‘yes I have si'en. 

Her cows wen; lowing in the itic'culow. 

when the fading light grenv grey. 

With hiirriecl .st»']>s slic cviiiie out 

fmiii her hill near lln- baiidioo grove. 
She raises I her ciiiiek c'yes to the sky. 

when* tin* I'lcicnls were* ln*avy wil.h rain. 
Ah, you call her dark Id that in*, 
her hlilc’k goizellc eyes I have sis'ci. 

The East H'iinl In (it.fcil gusts 

rulHecI the voting .shoots id' rice, 

I stood at the* boundary liedge 

with noni* else in the lonely land. 

If she i-siiicd me in scsoct or iiol 
She only kiiow.s and kinnr 1. 

.Ml, yon call her dark 1 Id that in*, 

her hlaek g'ny.elle eyes I have seen. 

She is suriirtH' of eloiid 

ill the bnniing In‘art of .May. 
a tender shadow on the foi-e-t 

in tlie stillness of sunset hoar, 
a mystery of diimh di liglit 

in tlic rain-loiid night of June. 

Ah, yon eall In r liark ! let that he, 
her bliu'k gazelle eyes 1 liave seen. 

I coll her niy Krishna Hower, 

let all others say what they like. 

In till) riccfiold of Mai no vilhigo 

I felt the first glams* of her eyc.s. 

She hail not a veil on her fiu“i“, 

not a moment of lei.siire for shyness. 
Ah, you call her dark 1 let that be, 
her hhiek gaitellc eyes I have stH*ii. 


Weitsm Tibet 

In the same paper Aiignrika Brahmuehari 
*ii>vind dcBcribea his jonrney to Western 
Tibet thus; 


'riiongh I have liecii travelling a great tleai in 
my life, 1 must say that my journey to WtwlHrn 
Tiliet (Ladakli), from wheiv I retnrmnl about two 
in on tbs ago, lias been one of tlio most inlcnis.ting 
tri]is I ever made. Kot only the imtiim of tlio 
eonntry and tlie life of its iiilnibilaiits but also 
tile* way of travelling was In itself a ihrltiing 
experiem*!*, in tliis ngi'of riillways and motiir 
cars We lianlly eini imagine s country in which 
the wheel, even ill the primitive form of the 
simple.st bullcs’k dirt, is ahsnliitj‘ly unknown liccausa 
tlic-ii* mi* neither rmiils nor liridges on which it 
con III move*. 'I’liere an* only small paths, just 
sii nil'll'lit for men and horses, so that one etni 
only I'hiiose betwis'ii tnlVeiling on font Itlltl horsi>- 
liiii'k. One has alisiiliitiily to iX'ly ou one’s 
stiviigtli and ivsiimves, mid to ftieo niitim* in nil 
its moods. .\s I here are iiiiistly mi houses where 
one din Id (Stay at night, one has to make the 
o|H'ii sky one’s liiime. In the first month I had 
not I'Ve 11 a h'lit iii'diiise I was told that there was 
no rain in that season and very soon 1 became 
SII iisi'il til tile o|ieii-air life that even if I got a 
I'liatii'c to .'*lay in a Inaise, 1 prefi'Ti'e.l to sleep on 
till* rciof. Certainly .somi'trme.s it was not iilto- 

gdIn r ..: for instilnci*, wliiai crossing tile 

rti'eat Himalayan Uange in snow and riiiii or 
I'lidiiilMg iey tliiindcr-st.oi'ms at (111* slioiai.s of the 
gi-eat salt lakes on the 'I'ibetiiii Iiighlaud. hut 
such .small travails meant nothing eoniparcil with 
the iivei'wlielniiiig iiiipi'i'ssioiis of iiatunt. Mo.st 
[)i'o])li* think that Tihet iiiiisl be ii liorribie 
dinIItry, bi'cause it is barren and desertlike. But 
l.hey forget that I'olnnis can turn tlie desert into 
a fairy land, and in fact Tibet is one of the most 
('iilmirfal eonntries in tint wnrld. The lakes fini 
blue mid gi'd'ii like safi'ion and eiiienilil, and the 
I non n tains Iniglil as gold and soiiietimcs Aamiiig 
red of sinning aniettiyst lailoiir. 

Ill sill'll a fniitastjc setting monks and mystics 
of olden times bid It their hermitages, whicli later 
on b'eaiiii' saiielimries and nioiiHSterics. The 
.stillIy of tlicife placc-s was my main ptii'tiose. £ 
visitisj alioiit twenty monasteries anil fountl a 
great deni of impoi^int icouographlcul niatcrial, 
spis'!ally about tin* old IndiBii nMhin (mystics) 
who livcil mainly lietwcen the 7th and iho 11th 
century A. I), They belonged to the Tantrio 
.school of'-Buddhism. Borne of tticiii have been 
great poets and it was they who for the first time 
introduced the spoken language into Indian 
literature. Before that dme Bansknt was 
practically tiic only written longua^. Even the 
Buddhist bad abandoned ]*ali in favour of 
Sanskrit Thus the suidhan were the first Hindu 
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p(K»ls, llu! fiiLlmr <)f intwlmi Himlu litc'rutiirc. 
iTnfortuiinlily [iidiii li;i« ii«‘;irly compiRtcly 
forifottini wlmt it owoil to tlicwn mon, unit 
only ii tow nntms liko ilml of SfiTiiliii, for 
inKtiuicc, Inul s‘urvivi’<t. But I'ortuiiatnly wlnln 
tho liwt tnuvs of Inilitiii Bnil(ll)if«m worn swool 
awny by tb« Million in Inn invin'inn, tlin rooonls 
of tno .liihili'ix won- wirofnlly iiri’Morvoil in Tiliot, 
Parts of tlu’ir workii wt'm trinisliil^sl into 1'iltolnn, 
tboir lifii-sOirios oollooU'il in ii s|>oiniil volnino of 
thn scriiilnnis i>i"l tl»'ii‘ liii’limis ouKriivnl on 
atonoH or ]>iiiiitnl on tbo iriitlK of tlio 
moiiiis‘tcTii’>‘. 

The iiirtiircn 1 foil ml with I'lifii'iiVfil ninl 

niiitoil on kI«iui Hinbs. ^[ostty the nlil jniintin^r 

aii noiii! nnil they Iiail been overpiiiiitnl in 
tutiT titnii*. Blit I WHS able to linee tlie old 
cnjrriivinK umlerneiitli nnd to resnire those pnrts 
whipii liiivo bnni (liitniiKeil tbrontrli the intliienee 
of the elilunU’ in nnirse of iriitniles, 'rims I 
retiiriiisl with a eoinnleto enlleelion of picnjihil 
repW'seulntions of the eiehty-foni- siih/hns, wliieli 
I nope to ]Uil>lisli soon, iimler I he niispiees of 
Visvn-Bliaiiiti. 


Forests in India « 

(in the itn|nii'tiiiieo >)r forests in Iniliii 
Mr. H'.iImihIiii Moliiin Dnfhi, \i. se.. wriles in 
The hufftiti liri ii'ir : 

Foi'esis lire the most viibinlile niilutiil iissel.s 
of lioliii. Their <■llll^.1l'tlT ilejn’inls upon soil, 
ruinfiill, eleviilion itnil other iiiitniiil <■jrelln1slo1lees. 
But their distriluitifm is /jii'iitly iith'eh’d by iietinn 
of Mum. Ittuii is l■e.sponsible lor tlie nbsenei' of 
fois-sl tns's over eiiornions iireiis ivliii'li luive lieeii 
elennsl for <'nltiviitiim, or more sloivly desli-oyed 
by ns’kless reelintrs, 

(t has been till' nnifunn evpeiiem'e of nil 
(siiintrk'S tlmt the mil m ill pi^uysses of evowlli 
mill rc'pi'oduetion by wbieli foii'sts me kept 
alive, ineiipiible of keeping jini'L' with inmi's 
(lestructiveness; ami the State bus jieiienilly 
fotiml it aeeessary to lake spw-ial iiieasiires in 
tlie nUiiiiate inUrests of tile eonntry for pp'serv- 
iii)r its foii'sts from ns'kless ilestriielion. Fun'sts, 
launit vubmble imtional nsset-s, their pioiier eonser- 
vntion U one of the most ini]ioi'h)nl eeimiiniie. 
functions inul duties of the rmlian (ioveniinrnts, 

TliP proi'css of leekli'Rs ami ewiseless di'striie- 
tion of forests went on from lime immemnriiil in 
India, but iU evil otfi'irt was not felt liecatise of 
tlie thinness of the popubition, and bi'iamsi.! the 
]tri»mry fonisls renuiiiicd practieiilly nntoiieheil 
ami lUHo partly hecause the Ilituius woiiid not 
cut down certain classes of tree* on account of 
Ihoir wiiKioiis scruples. Tlie cfiect of the 
tteneral incroaso iu pojmlation first manifcsteil 
itself durin* tbo later Mu^hiJ period, but the 
Mu^hnls, either because of ignorance or being 
too ongroBsed with tlielr tottering thrones, did 
nothing to prevent the destruction of primary 


forests. In the earlier years of the British rule, 
this destmi'tioii btieame more progressive and 
I'apid on aoi'ount of rapid inerease of population 
and eoiiHoquent exU'iision of cultivation. Lord 
Dali music first hceamc alive to the necessity 
of stopping reckless de-forestation and, in ISiVi, 
lie laid down the foundations of a definite and 
far-sighted forest policy. The ^{utiiiy delayeil 
tho progress, but from IHOO forest administration 
was rapiilly organixeil and develoiicil ; exploration, 
demai'ctitioti and settlement, lollowed hy I'lforls 
to intnslnee protection and ■■mme form of rognltir 
niaiiagi'mi'iit, Work on these lines is not yet 
<‘oniiiir>t.e anil the work of leplaeiiig destroyed 
forests is only r•an 1 )m^alively |■l■celttlv taken in 
lianil. In |s!i|, flic (lovernment of India laid 
down a definite forest policy and divided forests 
into the following four I‘lasses : 

I'll) Foi'csts, the preservation of wliieh is 
essential on di inn tie or physical grounds. 'Pheso 
an' iismilly siHiiiti'il in hilly I'omitries where the 
ri'tinition id forest growth is of vital importance 
on aeciinnt hi' its inlliii'iice on the .storage of 
the rainfall ami the ]m'ventioM of erosions im<l 
siiildi'ii llooil-. I'te. 

ill) Foo'sls which supply valnahle tiinhers 
for I'ommi'i'i ial purposes, sneli a.s the xa! forests 
of Norl.licrn ami Cenl.ial India, the ileoilar and 
pine forests iit the N'. W. Iliinalayas. 

(c) Minor forests, eonlaining inferior timis'r, 
]iroiliieiiig miiti'i'ials for local consumption -these 
an'iis are of great- iiniiortoiiee to agricultiiiv in 
the ailjoliting dlsti'iets. 

(d) Bastni'e and gra/iiig grounds proper, 
wliii'li ini' forests in name only. 

The Indian liiii'sts jday an iinportniit iiMe ns 
su]i])Iiers of I he aiv'essarv raw imitcrials for 
vaiiiins industries, and jiroviders of eiiiploynient 
for large inimliers nt ]ieo]ile. Forosls pmitiu'e 
may lie divided into two main heads: {/) 
nnljor prislan’. i,r., timher and live-wood ; iiml 
liV) minor produee, sucii as lae, tanning mati'rials, 
essential nils, lur|H'iitini', ii'sin, eh'. 'I'lle minor 
prodnets am inerensing in ini]iortan<;e, and many 
of tln'iii have nlivaily estahlislihil themselves in 
the markets of the woi'lil. 

Althniigli the priiicipnl ^ ■fiiip'tioii of i'orestrj' 
is the preservation am! ilevelopineiit of fon'sts, 
we in list, nevc'r lost' sight of tlie fact that it lias 
also an im]iorlant vocation as the hainimaid 
of ngrieiiltiire and itKiiistries, It is for this 
ii’iisoM the Itoynl Agricultural (.Vimmiasion 
iwommeiiih'il i) npjioiiitinetit in each province 
of a fpu'sl, iitiliKalion officiT whose main tiniction 
would he to develop forest industries—U iimth-r 
of great importaiioe to agriciiltiirisUi, ' ■esiiecially 
hi those who live in tlie neighbourhood of forests; 
and (ii) a n'cliissifinition of forcats Into A niftjor 
division consisting of commercial forests mid 
those necessary on physicail and climatic grounds; 
nnd a minor division consisting of minor forests, 
fuel plantations, village wood-lands and waste 
lands. They also suggested close cn-openition 
between the Agriculturiil ami Forest Depaitmontst 
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Sift 


\rhat iif worth Savings in European CiTlliiation f 

Professor Jear. Giiehetmo, the wiitoc of tlio 
Kit'iieh Inteniational Bevnew, Europf, hax 
contributed a thoughtful artivie on the above 
subject to The Aryan Path. Part of this is 
((noted below : 

Christianity is dying;. Let it die, for it has 
ci'iiw^d to nourish our souls. Cure upon a time 
it ladpcij us to bceome awan: of our own souls, 
lint now it hits dej^eueratoil into a stssotul-nttc 
iiiarkbt of passion and solf-intortisL Too often 
it justihes the world we live in. CJontproinises, 
conciliatioiiH are klUin;,' it But even wtiilo 

Cliristiiinlty is dyinjr, soinettiiiiK else is rising' in 
its piiKv*, n Religion of Man, every day more 
<lciniindin)r, every day _ nion; dearly detiiiwl. 
Nothing is moru toudiing thiin the story of its 
development I only know it ns far as it hue 
.'iHis.‘ti»l lljo small mnton in whiidi I livi-, lait 
[ am sure that in nil the prrjviaees ami in nil 
the literatures of Ruri>|>e one enn find smitinii'iits 
and phrases akin to those I uin iihont 

to ((UOtC. 

f find the first notes of the new faith struck 
ill the writing of i^enaiioour and Hcnjiimiii 
(Viastant. “In a world of mingied ideasiire and 
(lain," duclaren Senaiieour, “it is ineumhent 
u)>oii man to ineivnse joy, to fnielify expansive 
energy and to oppose in all sentient heings 
wliiitevt'r hinds to dogriide them or to promote 
siifrcriiig.” Thus tlie mini of Kiirope, heeoming 
aware tllflt he stanils ii[>oi) an earth subject to 
liiKiiite vieissitiidoe and hi'iiealh u luiaven wliieli 
is deiif to his prayers renlixes llial lie is nloiu' 
and that his only resource is w-ithin himself. 
Ihit tins very thoiiglit gives him back all his 
courage : Man has no other Proviilenco bliaii 
iiiiin. 

In the enthusiasiu for tlu'ir new faith 
lOuropeans have not thought tliat eireuinstaiKS's 
may Ixi stivinger than nmn. They oviTlook tlje 
insolent niaiiner in which the things go their 
own way, and they fancy that man is mastej'. 
Hut now, intoxicuteil by our power, we. have mi 
longer tlie capability of regulatirig it, just as a 
disordered heart eaiiiiot control im pulsations, 
riius “things” liavo taken their n‘Venge. lu tliis 
di.sillusionmeiitk the alow conquests of reason do 
not satisfy u8. We demand a miracle ; wo want 
history to read like a novel, and so once more 
we_ hand over to some outside agent—sonie 
siviour or tyrant—our lives and destinies wliiuh 
at ono time rve were so proud of ruling. 

_ I (atnnut here enumerate all the causes of our 
failure, and I take up once more iny main theme. 
U does not seem to me that our troubles—not 
I'ven the Great War ilaelf—point to a complete 
faitnre. All that is worth saving in Europe, 
all that she has ever offered that is useful or 
iiohle, may be found in the formuke and 
(-xamples of a revolutionary humanism, at once 
hinnnnisni, at once clear and bold. But the 
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importniil ((ucstioii is whetlier sucl> a humuniam 
will will through or ho cruslust. 

There is no difficulty in classifying tho 

pjirtics and lUs'triues which actually _ divide 
Europe. TIk' great line of demarcation lies 
between u dream of liappiiiess and a dream^ of 
dignity and m'lf-respect I am_ not _ scorning 
happincs.s, I am sure that bappiness is one. of 
the main pillnin of self-respect ; but if Europe 
is ready h> sacrifice her lionour to happiness, she 
will have lost the faith whicli made her greatness. 
Even now, our mii.sters, those who hold sway 
over the mate rial (lurt of our eivilixation, doelani 
thciiisolvcs aide and willing to fiiriiiH]i tho 
iiiu»«'s, who have so long desired it, with a 
certain amoniit of Inippim^ss ; they promise a 
peace iind security such us has never bafon 
[x^iu known, priividiHl tlie masses hand over 
iibsoliia' tuid ciitiiiilcle control of etvriflhiiui to 
these imistiu's. Eunipe is full <)f dictators n«dy 
to imiiiufacture happiness for taviplo, but they 
will do nothing to main tain the people’s self- 
resjiect. And wliy '! liecausii such men are not 
afraid of luiiipy pcouii', whereas tiioy dread those 
who arc aiiiiiiatcil by a sense of human 
dignity. _ , . 

Which dream will prove the more powerful, 
that of lia])|)iijcss or tluit of self-nispect, Tim 
“luiistcrs'ii are ready to degrade tlie miissiia : 
they are willing to amuse anil cn feed them, and 
so wi; have Americanism, Riibonulisation, 
Easidsin,—a nturii to I know not what darlc 
age. Shall we be (amPmt with the lot of happy 
siave.-i, oi' sliull wo iiiaintidn* that the only 
liappiiiess worth liavilig is that which we luivo 
won foj' ourselves ? Arc we stooiig-niindeil 
eneiigli to refusi-, if wu must, the otfensi paiteiH 
ct rirrcDres, for the sake of a liapliiness luid 
glory that w iiloiie can conceive Thus only 
will Kiiro]iii be jusdricd ; lluis only will she 
save her failli, tier destiny depends on our 
coinage. 

The Lauoaihir e-Bombay TextUo Agreement 

While (>oiisn]tat.inns on (|U(!stio(iH of trade 
lictwccn India .and >Ja|>aii wen; being enrried 
on, the Uoinbay cotton intcreata rushed into 
nil agreeiiietii witli those of Lincashiro in 
spite of opposition from otlier jKirts of India. 
Mr. Krisna Kitmar Sharma coiiiments on this 
agreement in the The Myiion; Economic 
Journal as follows ; 

^Tlie princiiilu of iinixiriid preference ngainiit 
which Indian o]>inioii is eolidly unanimous has 
been willingly eudors«i by the Bom^y cotton 
interests .wlffiout obtaining any ^nmnic noiioes- 
aion from the other side.. Their own utterances 
on former oaastons have i>cen exactly contrary 
to what they have accepted now. _ 

On the one aide, representatives of Bumhay 
cotton interests are forming currency leagues to 
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tl«' mlio clmnKiKi niirl fllnmouriiig for njorn 
aiuj morn iiiici on Oh* otlior, lilioy hin! 

lavixliiy imil witli a iiiiifjtiaiiiiiiDusf nini c^-Hcroiis 
blind tM-stowin<{ conoossions upon rainPiisliirc, 
'Hipy^ favour* rciltH’l.iim in wap;i‘!», >rnHljr<: n rcdiicv 
tioii ill tbf workius; ilny |o llio worker ami pciiiiliiti’ 
tlio coiuaiiuca*. \Vhy tb(*n siioulrl tbey in'ant 
conceaaious to tlicir coinpittitorx without any i}mil 
pro ipt 4 ) H ICitlier proli^*lioii i« necessary for 
^inbay cotton iiuluslry or it is not. If the fnriner 
is tfip cas<*, siicli ennce.ssions are utterly unjusti- 
fiaWi*, and if tbo latter, tbu Clovcrnincut shnulrl 
in bare jnsliec to tlic lainsnmer wit.lulraw nil 
prf*t<*(*tion or ii'diic’e duties on oiioils cnterinif 
IIotnbH.v port only. This atrreeinniit bus Wn 
ilciiouneed iiy miirly all iinpoitant f'liandicrfl of 
Coinincn'c in all parte of Indin, 

How tlio (loverninent of Inilin. will view an 
ngn'Cincnt iiiiide by a section of the industry in 
spite €)f prolesjs from otlii'r ecpially iinpnrtant 
iiiteiV'ste is didicult to fon'cnst. One thinu is, 
bowever, ci-rliiin ami that is that any step taken 
by the (Jovernnient to enforce tbe agrcenient will 
be HCainst tin* best inli'rcst.s of (.bc* ronntry, Tbe 
Todiiction of Indian mills can meet the total 
nine (h'vtand 11111! an ini'rease in bn ports will, 
tlicTotbrc, be against tbe intere.sts of tbe Indian 
cotton mill imln.stry itself, U will mean elo.sing 
down of more mills increased nnenijdoyinent ami 
reduced iviig(*S IjCs.s of Indian cotton will lie 
coiiwimed, bnnd-loom wi*avers will be bit bard liv 
severe competition ami It will be extvenielv iliifi- 
cnlt for Indian mills to diversify the stvles of 
prodaethm, specially tliose lybieb have to face the 
c(>in)>i*tition_ from rianeiisbii'c. An iinFavouralde 
iiKive lit this sl«gi> of Inil ill’s iadiislri.nl advance¬ 
ment would Iw really very nnjust.innlde, 


Laboratories of Eeconciliation 

Mr. Kichaixl II. Wood writes nlvmt tin* 
function and aebievements of tlic Sociidy of 
Friends in /»w//n inttl the World tlms : 

Witii the iijcreasing oxeitennmt in Eiiro]ieaii 
polUii's, tbe Soi'icly of Friends is failing a benvy 
task. 

The Society of frienils is a pacifist Cluistian 
acet. Tbe essentinl fealui'c of its religious jibilo- 
sophy, the feature that si't it apart ns distinct,ive 
in Heventcenth Ccntiiry Engl ami. at its origin, 
is the lielief in tbe “lagbt Within.” Each bninan 
being may enjoy direct iinmcdiate cxtiericnce of 
fellowship with Gcal. There is in every buinan 
bidng a Divine spark, which can transmit tbe 
glory of God to that soul. This spark is often 
referreil to ns “the seed of God,” indicating the 
belief thiitrit contains possibility of groirth; 

Gonditinns may prove unfavourable to the 
seed; ei’onomic or social environment may be 
inhospitable ; disease of mind or body may cheek 
its devebipment; sin and selfishness may hamper 
it. But in iw’cry hiinnm being it is present. No 


mutter how unpromising, there is about every 
person soiaetliiiig Divine, 

_ J%'ifism is a necessary corollary of thi- 
iriucijile. Tlii.s Divine element in every huiniin 
leiiig de.mamls respect Von simply _ eAiuioi 
respect it wliiie doing to ite hninaii container tie- 
tilings that men do to men in war. Therefore, 
pai'ticipalion iu war i.s inconsistent with QiiakerLsiii. 

it should lie notisl that this .same prooi!S.s f>f 
rieduelioii leads incinlicrs of tlic Society of Frieml- 
to concern tlieiiiseivc.s with the emancipation of 
slaves, witii justice for .American Iniliaiis anil for 
suhjiigiiled pwiplcs generally, with the emniici]mtioii 
of women, wil.ii teiiijieraticc, and with social justie*-. 
Rather gradmilly, as aluisi’S develop and coim 
tr) he reeogni/.i-d as abuses, Friends grew unwisy 
about tlii‘iii, and try to eonect tlieiii. Sometimes 
recognitiou is slow. Friemts have only very 
recently Cl line In eorn'crii tlleiiiselves with the 
(pie.stinn of social ami ecoiiomic justice for the 
.Aiiiericaii Ni'gre. For nearly two geiienitiotis 
after the emaiieipalion of the slaves. Friends 
were conti'iil to aid ill tlieir ediiealiou, but fail to 
note the iiiiportaiicc of establishing iioriiiiilly 
fi'icmlly rcifilioiis between wliiU’s ami Xegrees 
of <‘<)ual eiiltiinil ntbiiiimeiite. 

.\t present, one of Uie tasks of the Society of 
Friends in Enrnpe is to seek to I'hcek the wave 
of aiiti-Gerinaii feeling. There is no hope for 
Western elvili/Oitioii if we are to blaiiie all our 
troubles on the Germmis, ami piiliiuu'l tllelii 
insteail of setting about eomictiiig the evils. 
Patience, sympathy, umleistamling, love for llu' 
l>eotde even wliile di.sa|iprevitig their views ami 
l.beir actions, are wliat the world dissjierately neeils. 
in lliu past peoide who liave courageously actisl 
on the assumiition that the Divine spark really 
was pivsenl, in bolti siiles of a bitter ciiiarrel have 
aeeoiii]ilislied :i|ipareiil miracles of rc-coiieiliatioii. 
We believi* that oiir priiiriides are enuiilly cirective 
loilay. We do not feel isuilideul of oiir ability 
to apply Iheiii efl'eetivi'ly. Perhaps some great 
souls will arise to give a lead. 

The Plight of the Indiatt AgricnltuTut 
Mr. U. G. Kai'we yyrites in The Ihniitmt/ 
('■o-ojirrtilii'e Qiiaricrf!/ : 

It is usual with the suiitiorters of tlie pn-wiil 
high ratio IlSrf.j to make out that any ilownwanl 
movement of the rate of exchange will lulversidy 
aHii’t tlio interests of tbe wiige-eumers, the saluried 
anil the professional dasses and of the publii* 
revcmie.s. The actual experience of the last six 
years consljliiti*« a ihorougli exposure of tlie 
hollowness of those argunicnte, Tt .is indeeil 
tnic that a sealing down of the ratio will be 
followed by a comperative rise in prices. But it 
is wrong to argue on the basis of the supposition 
that all increments in prices are definitely delri- 
meiitid to the jiermnnent and legitimate interests 
of the above-mentioned classes, [f the price level 
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■ • l(>wc«*<l H» tl«‘ rennlt of nii iitnvmT!nil,c'il 
-■.■i'jlitoniiifr of tlu' (‘Xohiitijjo nit*' not only tlio 
or-iiliirin^ lint iiIho tllo wii^LM'imiiii}; ylnsscs'liiiv 
I" ln'iir tlio evil (•oii<iL‘<|iu’ni'ei*. If tlie iiiniluci-r^ 
■M'' fonxxl to iiinrket their tfoaiU lit niireiniincni- 
ilvi' prieosi, they iire roinpellixl eitlier to ri'iliiie 

or to ffive up Inifiiin's.'*. In hotll oim's ilie 
'.niee-rarners Hiirer in tlie emi at leiift iw iiiiieli 
.I- the ]n' 0 <liieer>'. Tlie i> 0 :<iti(ni of the |)ri>fe^:*ioiiiil 
iiii'l salnrie'l eliifiiieH in not er<si'ntiiilly ilirtirenl.. 
The ileimnal for_ their Hcrvici's falls olf, anil il“ 
llie piiblie or private employers experii'iiei' a 
•liiiaka/re in their ivvemies they have to resurl 
eiirtailnient of sta 1 f’!i ninl rei.reneinnent rif 
-alaries. Kveti l)ie coiitentioii tliat ivitli a lower 
iritio the (iuverinnenl of Iioiia’s fimniei's will 
'oller a net loss on aeeoinil ol an inereaseil 
riipee eipiivaleat of its houie eloojres is a half- 
Iriilli ii'iol'e ilaneerons than a slink initi'iitli. 
What the (Joveriiilii'iit aiielil lose in iiiereii^icl 

• si'einiitnre on this ai'e.oiinl it will uiore than 
make <foo<l on its revemie. A stniiti'iieil peasiintiy, 
an iiiieiiiployeil anil iiiipoveri>liisl niiilille class, 
anil 11 losinir tnilnstrial and inereantile eoaiiininity 
Iij'e eertainly not the hi st tax-payers, Railways, 

ill'.. posts and hdeijraphs, eva ti salt -all 

lliese are hetfinnine- to yield lesser iTtiirns, and 
dll' (loverinnent has been led on to iiii]iiisi* sniili 
iirbitinry levies as tlie reeent Ifli ja r rent suj'- 

■ •liaree on all sources of central laxation. There 
are ninninerable avenues of re trench iiient in 

• iovernnieiit expeiidinrc, such as the tevision of 
exhorhitant salaries, sVn,v poliry that wonlil 
saeriHeo the first interests of the niitional ]iiitdiieers 
111 the iinmediat^i needs of the year’s reveiine is 
III a line with killiinr the };i)ose that lays the 
'-'■ihleii e{r}f. 

'I'lin plight to wliieh the niition at laiye ami 
[viiiieiilaily the atrrieiil tori sis Iiiivi: laien lediieeil 
'luring the last few years is too pitialile lor 
WOl'l Is; It is only the innate passivity of the 
boliuii people and the utter isulatioii hvim the 
life of the people in whieli snpieaii' govermnenta! 
'■iillioi'ilies live anil sliape their polieies that liiiii' 
I'revi'iitwl the inobili'/atioii of social syuipnlhy in 
-'ipIMirt of the great nalioniil inti'rest. ’I'o the 
■•xteiit to whieli the agrienllurist eousnnies his own 
proiluiM' and pays for otliers’ .sei vieos and goods 
in_ kind the fall in priees has not adversely 
ilteeteil his lot. The e.xtent of payments in kind 
I', however, very narrow and even in aivns 
where eiiltivatioii is princiiially for »ubsi,stenc«i a 
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eon sid era hie |»orti<m has every year («> Is' niarkcti.'d 
for the purchase of serviees and eomnuMlities, 
as 11I..0 for the payment of sneli lived dues as 
inU-'rt'si, taxes and loans. In the ease of tlie 
growers of eo tin Herein I erops, r.y., eoiion, sugar- 

einie, ..Is and jute the fall in priees has hit 

the proiliu'i'i's with spis'ial severity. In tiiuny 
pints of the (inn 1 try rents a tv ti.xiil in inimoy 
iind the leases tire exti'iib'd for a number of years 
at a tiiue. In these places tlie (eiiants find it 
iiu]iossii)le to iiui'L the d 'aiaiids of the liiiidloril. 
Arreiirs, iuilehU'iluess and privations nrj' the 
inevitable oiileiooe of sneli a situation wlik'h is 
exlreitjely eiiibai'nissiu). ImiIIi to the tenants and 
the hiad-oiviiers. It is well known that the ratcN 
id iiih’i'est iiiv exd'ptioniilly high in liiiliii and 
that their level is deterniineii liy the eiistoins of 
tlw trade and lln‘ ])osil,i(yi of the liorrowers. 
With red need jirid'S not only does the cultivator 
Iind it dillieillt In Jiu et his old inh ivst and iiistnl- 
meiit oliligiilioMS lull any new borrowing is well- 
nigh iiu]iossible I'xei'pt at ruinous rales. The 
I ii-iipi'rative Imaks whieli liave their denliligs with 
the eiiltiviilor nieiiihers have latterly I'xiM'riein'ed 
aliiiosi, iusiiperahle di/lieiillies in iiiiiking recover¬ 
ies. Iiidiu’d, there ini' not a lew eo-oiieralurs 
win) almost fear the worst in many areas. The 
(ioveruiiieiit dciimiiil for lam ivveiiae is theore¬ 
tically ha.si'il on averagi's of prices over a 
lirohiiigcil iieiiod and the liunl revciuie codes do 
not ordinarily allow of reiuissuiiis and siispen- 
■sions on iKiinmt of 11. f;dl in priees. We know 
liow very wooden is tlie system of Hilininistnition 
in India. It is extremely difKenlt to si'cnre for 
the people evmi such concessions ns have been 
pi-ovided for by law. it would be ho|>itig for a 
miracle to expect tlait the (.iovi'riiimmt woiiM run 
to the ii'seae of the landlaililers in an eiiiergenoy 
not falling .strictly within iiormul oftieinl opera- 
lions. In fact, in spite of the loud and heart¬ 
rending piiiti'sts of the landholding classes the 
eolhi'tions • of hind rovenue Imvo hecn elfocted 
witli tile usual I'igour in almost all parts of the 
eoiintry. Any one who has the slightest 
acipiiiinbiiiee with country areas, knows full well 
that while the government earn van proudly piiaaos 
by as though no thing has iiap|)ened out of the 
nil I inary, the fnrniers, the liiml-owners, the sowkarx 
and the eoHiperative scadeties are on the brink of 
an utUT eollapse. The standanJ of life in rural 
areas was never very higli ; the present conditions 
constitute ii'degraibition which i« boy olid parallel. 







FOREIGN PERIODICALS 



Why a Federated World ? 

For jw'riiiiirn'iil p-iK'o, ](nwj)frilv im<l 
sociiritv WP iici'd ii fi'doriilcil world. Mr. 
Hiidli'y W. Woi>dl»ndj;i' lliis in Wi» l<l 

ITnilil as follow.s : 

First: Hi-riirity. "ft is noin- of any othrr 
noun tty's hnsi II l•.ss liinv 1111'"!' u navy tvc* liavn.” Is 
it any of onr linsinrss liow larjrn a navy ollirr 
<H>unti’ii’.s Jiiivc! ? 

In oriliT to 1)1’ sis'iirc in n world ffnvci'in'd by 
font^ it is iKKa-ssiiry For oMf's country always Ui 
have « siyicrior foris’.- It is i'i|nally ins'cssary for 
(■very other country (if it wishes |.o he rS'cnrc) hi 
have a superior foree. lint tliis is iinpossihle. 
However, if there were one sii]u‘rior foree on a 
world scjde, and that, force should lie iiseil in such 
n way its to sniiport liberty nnder the law I'or 
international refiitionH It would then he ))ossihle to 
have a periinini'iit rijrlihioii.s peiiee. 

‘Trust, ill yo.ir own rifthl. aim.'' lIow far 
would that principle pn'twd. an individual ? What 
is laore uneertaiu tlmii the on hoi me of a war? 
single diplomatic or inilitiiry hlunder jniKht easily 
idiauKe the. rcsidl, from a so-eidled vietnry to all 
inploriou* defciih lleside.s, whiit protiti'th a hiilly 
to win twenty figliis if hi‘ loses the twi'iity-lir.sl, 
anil what profifetli a natinii to win twi'id.y wars if 
it lo-iaw the twioity-first t 

The world has loiijr taken and should well 
ivniemhcr the risks of war and iiitcriiational 
aiiRrchy. Is it not time to take the risks of jieai e 
biiekcd hy a rifflitisuiH su]M'rior fowe ? t’ould the 
Unitwl States exist tmlay if it hiui aot taken this 
latter risk ? 

Second : .Ili.stice. It is unfair to allow each 
country to deterniiiic tlic riK'htpoiisness of its own 
<«»e with the implication always in tlic luick- 
grouml that if the other countries do not like it 
they can fitrht. Mifrlit does not make rifjht, hut 
riitht cannot triumph unless it is laicked hy 
nii/sht. All intidlitrent oisjple the world oyer 
should devise ways anil means whereby inter- 
nation al ri)>ht will he backed hy nii^tht just tis 
every civilixed (government attempts to do within 
its own boundaries, ^ ' 

Thinl : Co-operation. Fif^htiiitt bc‘ffi'ts (ijrhtiiifr. 
Mutual co-openilioti bejmts fjood tyllL I'lconomies, 
justice, eiluejitioii, art. Science, ritliffion—all tlint is 
moat worth wliile in iifu—know no artillcial intT- 
natiounl lines. It is nut sentimental twadille, lait 
basic truth, tliat mankind os a whole has far, far 
more in common than it has apart. Those of us 
who appreciate lit is fact are building on the rock. 


Those of n.s who do not, are hnildimr on the sand 
iniil when the sl.oriu eoaies great will he the fall 
therisjf ! 


The lot of Newap.tpermBn in the U. S. A. 

I'iiiler fill’ Ihmsevelt rdgiiiiie the IVe.ss has 
Ijiit a elide in flie I". S. The tiewspapi'l' 

iuteii'shs |int 11 ]) a stivnifj iipiaisition when it 
was jinsseii. In llii.s eornieetiini many tliiii{»s 
I'egardit)}; the hard lot of iiewsjiaperiiieii in 
tile I '. S. have l■lllne to light. Mr. Chester 
T. CiDwell, liiiiiself a jonniidist, write.s in 
Till Srir III ji 11 III if. 

I iis'all i.liiU wlii‘ii I was eiii|doye<l as a eiil) 
rejjoj'tcj' on The San Anhiiiio Hx]m'.ss nf Sim 
.Intoiiiii, Texas, I was Informed tliiit my wage 
wonlil he seven dollar.s a week and iny hours 
from ha!f-]iast noun until inidnlglit, with Sundays 
off, I wovkixl lino year witliout a day oil. My 
hours ivei-e fiom lialf-jiast himhi until half-past 
two o'eioek the following inoriiiiig, which is h> 
.say fonrlu'cii hours a day seven days a week. 
I’roni lime 1o time I would get so tirisl Mail 1 
sliii]i]y eonid not stimilile down to l.lie idiici- and 
would speiiil I lie day in l)ts|. J was always 
doi'liiil for l.lie lost day. Tins eoiiditioii was 
fomnioii iniiong iiews[>a]ieis outside of t!ie very 
largest I'ities, and lo a i-onsidi’i-able extioit still is. 

jVuy w'orker in llie cililorial d(*]iartaient was 
exjiecled to give two w’ceks’ nolicc when he 
whiled to I'c.sign, and to the Iv'st of my 
knowdeilge all liicl ilnring-tlio sixhx'ii years that 
! sjK'iit in inwvspiijiei' work,' hut only a ver.v 
few new.simpers ever giiv<‘ notici? when they 
discharged a man. He siinpl.v came, to work 
and diseoveri'd that he was not wanhsl that day 
or liny other day. Some of tile more humane 
1 111 hi i si levs laid hecn troubhil hy the siitt'oritig 
this caused. Tlicy wcri' also moved by the 
anuoyniice to their other employees when 
discharged men Imng nnnnid tn'ing' to borrow 
small sums witli which to buy food, and the 
more pmgrcs.sive discovered a remedy. They did 
■lot ])ily n new man Ids wiiges fur the lirst two 
weeks so that when he tin ally left, usually 
distdinrged, lie would get the two weeks’ wages 
that Iiod laxai withheld, Tliis eustoiii wits common 
ill the Middle West for a niuirter of a century 
and, I think, still i;. 1 have been told that it 
was initiateit by The Kanens City Star and J 








KOUKMiN I’KUIODK'ALS 


; iM- lirai'il it ilijtlily jiniijiiil l>y iii'\V!*i»!ipi‘nni'ii 
... (0 tiiK'li (lioitiflillrtliicss 

'I'lic- fir-l titm* my ]>jiy was cvi r mil. mi 
of hiipl tiim’H (iiml I.I 10 tiimr* i‘i>iilly wciv 
iirinl) I niilUcil iiiU) l.lir Imsiiii'sis otiicc ami wa.'* 
liriiiili'il iny jiiiy mivi'lopi’ ail'! (liwovi’n"! I.n my 
. MilMri-ar'^^nicnl lliat. il, wm ln-iicr m tit .-limit 1 
.ih'iilioiinl l.lii'' fiwt witli I'Oiiif l.iv[)ii!a1.iim hri'tmsi- 
I a>.'‘iiiiiiMl it to 111' a cliTit'al (‘rror likely to caimi' 

■ i irri'iit ileal of trimlili*. Hut. I.lic cimlitiT calmly 
iiir<ii'iiicil iiic tliat it. wa.‘< m> cn-or at all; mifrcs 
ia-t keen out ll) percent. Xo mio bail bii'ti telil 
eiylliiii^ almilt tiilii. TI 10 lieails of the im<tilatioii 
neie iiii ^jeiitleiiianly a tri'iii]) ai 1 have i‘Ver 
kimu'ii in the iiew.ijiajmr woi'bl. Wbal they ilai 

-ei'Mieil p<‘rfoc(.ly natural In tlieiii beeaas. mie 

lai'l ever lieanl of siieli a (bin" as an I’liitnrial- 
■li]'ailment labonii'r baviim any n;;bN. I an- 
iiiiimceit at once ami in no ani'i rl.ain Imnis tliat 
I u'lMihl liavo tbe rest ol iiiy money instniil.ly 
• •r I tvouM start a raiii|'ai;rii of tbrnalseiiltiae 
that n'oiihln't. leave nianpciwer ermnirli arminil the 
(■lace fii ^-t miL a iie\v.s]ia]ier. 'I'lieii I l.nok my 
iiiissiii^r It) peiroiit anil went upstairs tu yalln r 
up Illy few beli>ii;riny.s ami ;ro elsovheii' to seek 
a jitb. lint no one tvas aimry wit.l) me ami 

■ vi-ivoiKi nbo knew attytliiiiy about wiiat liajipen- 
•I was aniusml. They tail, me iIumii a.s a liol. 
l.eaileil kill from Texas wlio bail no iilea of t.be 
'‘■•immie amt siieial amenities of iiewspaperchuii. 

I Irieil to explain that tbey wonlil bave a perlii't 
I'nrhl til cut my waste for (be foilnwinst Wei k if 
I hey so elii'tisl ami woiilii jtive imlieiy Imi ibat 
I'l cat for tbe week already past seemed Oi iim 
|■I■eeIsely like sU‘aliii,". Well, tliat irn.s Inntiy. 

Xeverlbelets J ileelineil to yet In work imlil 
a.'iiiTil tliat f would reciave my lull waye (lie 
i"llnwliiy week, Tbey aetnally aryiiiil willi me 
that ti> ipiit then and tbeiT was very, very wrmiy. 

I -hniilil yive two W'eeks’ notiee, Ibit 1 wnul'ln’t 

they proniisisl that my wasa’ wimldii'l be cal. 
•in'i it wasn’t. 

Siiux! tbca mv wiiyes have been enl lti‘caii-i 
"I basiness eoniiitions s|.y|.j.iil and never 

"in e with ailvani-e notice. I do iml know wliat 
' xperience otliers may linve bad wltli waye enls, 
lint ecrfaiiily f never bave been noliliisl oin’ 
'‘'•'Hill ill advanit*. rsiially tbe printers wniild 
l.ninv what the sitnatimi was liiraiis'' the piiblislmr 
I' lierally made the mistake of yoiny to tbein 
ni'l askiny them to iiostpoiie pay day. 'I'bey 
"'•ver did. And the tesiilt was that tbe imblisber 
i"'nid tbe money to pay them. I bave also seen 
I'l*.' day puss by witli no pay eiivelojies 
■iMributeil, but i Imve never bii'ii inforiiieil id 
ibis entniny event by a ]iuhli.sber nor have I 
■'erlatird from one under sueb eiiriimstiitiees 
"ll'- wnni of apotoyy, explanation or n'yrel. 

file reader will please kwii In iniml that 
'!<}•' of this refers to New Yorl: I'ity, (’liieiiyr), 
'.biladelphia, Boston or any other of the major 
'■'ties. If it did, I should not* consider it worth 


writiny: 1 am lelliuj; what 1 knew of t.lic general 
run of newspaiier eill ploy men t wliere tbe Vitsl. 
majority of iiewspaperiiieii in this I'ounti'y are 
work iny, in the niediititi-sized ami smaller etan- 
miiiiilie.s. 

I have lieea manayiny editor, city editor, 
ebief editorial wrlti'v and .s(nr shill’ man repeii(*‘illy 
Iml I never at any time made the aaioimt of 
money orilimirlly i‘arneil by n ani<m iirinti'r nii 
iliose very newsiiapers at that time. It always 
aimisi ll mi‘ wbi li juiblisbevs took it for yniiiU'd 
(bat I linleil miion printi-i-s as nmeb its they did. 
'I'bey nssumi'il that I would ilislike iJie i>rinli‘ra 
ill •'■mi sc tbey iis'i'ived lavyer pay eiivelojaes than 
iiiiiie, Wi’ll, lliey were wroiiff. I diilii'L f 
envieil (lie jil'intrrs. They, loo, bail been womlev- 
iny Irnmjis ,ndy a decade or so before I I'litensl 
newspaper woi k, lint now tbey eimld netuillly 
buy hollies nil th'' jnshtlmeiiL plan, while ill ibo 
eilitoi'ial liepartiiii'iit I sa'v, month afk'i' iiionlii, 
(bo pi’oeessinn of biiiliaiil yonny men weiidiny 
their way final nowliein fo iiowiien', stoppiny a 
wliiie but ii' vi r enlliny the place home. Those 
wiio wei-e yoiiiy to aiiiiaint hi anylliiiiy yltt uiil, 

Oni' more st/,,.y of newspaper work and 
waye.s an^ 1 elnse. 'I'liis is siieli lilyb romi’ily 
tiiiit I should bosilafe hi h'll it if ev<'rv person 
involved wi'ie not still able to testify, .\ friend 
of mine iv.is .s,.|it as skill' wrili'r to Mexico (lily 
to do a series of fr'aliii'e articles, lint revoliilitin 
laoke out .suddenly so lie yave that bis al.h‘iitiiin 
iiistiiiil. III tbe mi'Ist "f tile turmoil be fimiid 
liiaiself ill the eiible nfliee with sliells explodiliy 
all ai’oniiil him and, for that iiiatha', over a 
■orisiilerable part of tlv eity. Me eoiililn’l yet 
lait, lait what a itroke of liiek to be mariMined 
in the cable office 1 11 l•|■maillCll there for a 

wi'i'k witli till! ait.il ‘ly bii.sy all tliat time. No 
other iiews]iapciniaii l■ollid ri'iicb the pbaxi. lie 
si'iio]N'd the world .'iiid bis paper siilil bia 
disjialcbes to many otlier iiewsimpers, yiiriieriiiy 
tiii'i-i'by iiiuelv profit. It also did a pivisperoua 
liiisiiiess ill extra ions. I In bis n'tnrii, liow- 
eV'T, my frii'iiil foil ml liiaiself 11 mil lie to make 
out bis I'xpeji.se ai'eoimt beeim.se be had Kent 
tiiesseiiyer.s tliroiiyli shell liie to yet food at all 
lioiirs of tbe day .'iiid niylit. lb' bad hail almost 
no sleep for a wi'ck and lie was 11 iiervoiia 
wii'ck. Ileiay a ii.'iin.-t-ikiiiy, metieiilous {Mirsoii 
it yi'leveil him to di.scnver thill luiitlier notes nor 
meiiiory would aceiniiit fur all of liis expeiiditni'ea. 
.s(j he went to tile. Imsiness maiiayer and eonfessed 
tliat ^tili n' were still fifty dollars to lie iUimiiced, 
fifty ilolkirs tbiit he bad eertaiiily .sjieiit, but 
eonldii't reiiieinlier. 

“Tbiit’.s- 111! riyht, my buy,'’ said the kindly 
ebief e.xeCub’ve. “Vou did a yiaml joli imd we 
a|)preeiati' it. We will not take the fifty ilollara 
out of yoar first wis'k's salary because lliut 
niiylit leave you sliurl- We will just lake it out 
five dollars a wwk, for ten weeks, .so you run 
alony am! don't yive it aiiotber thoiiyht” 
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Japan’s Manchurian Blunder 

'riicin is pcrliiijis :i witloly onUTtiiiiu:*! Itolief 
tliiit Jiipim will liixl 111 tliii cniitrol of MiiiK'liui'ia 
ail oarly solution to licr most jin’ssiiif!; 
woiioniif [ij'oblcin.s. liut an iiiuilysis of 
tJu! prospocfs, siiys Mr. Ren Doiiiimii in 
The New Jiepiihtir Irad.s to a contniry 
ront’liision. llo writfs : 

InitiK'ilmb'ly following oiilbronk of liosliilil.ics 
in Si'ptcinbiT, IIWI, l.lii'iv was riinni*il Iniu foil 
fliiiiKr an itiiti-Jnimiii’si' hoyi’ott of 
nriijiorlioMs anil oflivlivcncss. Jnjinin .n' i-toimisliip 
JiiK'in, tmiikn, niHiiiifiU’fiiiivrs ami nii'n liiiiitilc huusi s 
wan- fon-ctl oilhor to ,siis|ii‘ii(i or limit oporiitions 
III (liiiiii (in>|H‘r ami in ri'H-ions in tlic Smilli 
I’lU'ifir whi‘r«‘ (iliirifsc iloniiniibi linsinoss. Imkistiy 
Hinl aoiamoiyu lit .hiiaiii wcro likioviso viiisi-L 

■riipan’s intoriitUioMul I’l'cilil ratiii^r was liovnvil, 
liar };o]il-iliillar Uoinls ilruppini; in S'mv York liy 
alniosl oO prmnil williiii Ihn first oi^dil inunl.lis of 
th« I'oiitlii't. Tlmsii honcls liavo ii'cnvrix'ii ismsi- 
(li'nihlyl' blit ik'spito this, .liipaii’s I'rcilit abmail 
n'liiains so Ixid tiint slm oannnt borrow oxoi'jit at 
ruinous raU's. 'I'bis is partii’iilariy simiilicaiil. as 
•Itipan bus neviT rcjmcliaU'il a fonajja fiijancinl 
obiiioitioii, II m-onl srcoii'l to iiuno in tlio world. 

Within thns) inonl.lis aftor tlio oiitbronk of 
hiistilitios, Japan was loroisl to iibiiiidon the oold 
slanilard. Tlio , yon tbri) bopin to diop niilil it 
bad ilcnriX'iiitwl to about lb pi'i’cimt of its focnirr 
gold vaW, II position fixuii wliirli it lias not. «■- 
(XWensl. Kvi*!! tiiongh Ja)ian bad not oiiiiiarkod 
on her eonliiiental iMlvi'Utuw, sbo pruliably would 
have Is'en roreisl to follow (iivat Itribiiii in aliaU' 
doniiig tlie gold staiiilai'd. It is doiibtful, liow- 
ever, tliilt l.be yen wouhl have ilroppisl so fm as 
it has, had it not Ih'OH for her iiiilitiiry openilioiis 
ill China. 

It alionld bi* elear that tunny of tin; liitermd 
and extcriiul diftienltie.s growing out of iJie e.xl.reiiie- 
ly low value of the yen ai-e to lie traeisl to 
.iNiNin’fl military aelivitiD.s in Clunii. Tlie e.xtveiiie 
doprwsioii of l.lie yen litis iiniWsi'd betivy Inirdeiis 
on Jiipiiii in paying for her imports iiinl in 
iiioetiiig the ehargi'S on tier foiidgii loans, I'o an 
extent it has stinmliih'd ex porks l>ul tins Itas not 
lieeii an uninixixl bli'ssing, in view of tin; genend 
-hut not always well fonndisl—elmi^'es of '‘diiniji- 
iiig” lodg’d iigiiiiiat her. This is serious, for 
niiuiy of Tier lie.st eustoiuers, fliiiiti, India, I'lgypk 
Malayasia ami seetions of .kfrieti, for e.siunple. 
are iH'ginniiig to restrict imiuirts of Japanese goods. 
That Japan Yma not suffered mon^ from her depnv 
cuitod yen, is due only to the ciishioniog ' effects 
of the depnicialed pound and dollar. 

As to tlio ousts of Japan’s military oiMTiilioris 
ill Oliina, reliable figuies an‘ not uvnilnblo--if for 
no utlier ntason tliun that the operations iiave 
not yet ceasisl. It is waueoly to lie doubted, 
however, that her costs in “blood and treasure” 
have exeetaleil what she lavs ma<le in Manchuria 
to date. 


Krom tile opening of hostilitie.s in September, 
lUS], b) the piiiseiit, Japan has undergone many 
hiuilstiips and her people liave made many sacri¬ 
fices. Thes<‘ liuvo bism offset in part by eorbiiii 
gains, but wllhoul nuestioii, llie iiggreegate of 
losses during tliis periml has more than otfset the 
iiggii’gate of gains, 1 doubt that any Japiini'se 
wonlii dispute tliis. 

At the moiuont, Jiijniiiese-Matiebukuo tnide i- 
exci'iitioiiiilly iirisk, Imt the basis does not pro¬ 
mise to eniiuri*. Japan is expending and investiiig 
iieavily in Maneimkiio : lier liigddy depreciate'l 
yen is giving lier an advanlago over domestic 
and foreign l•omtletilion ; ami the re<‘ipro('al trade 
ivsti'ietions lietweeii China and .Mancbiikuo are 
]diiviiig in her favour. Oiiee slie diseontiiiues 
makiii;,' I.Iioh' i>x|amilitnres, winch she can ill 
iiltiml ill her present liniineial stab', and oiks- 
Maiiehiikno s ei-nimiiiy is ailjusb'il to new loeiil 
eonditions, tlie pivsenl basis for this unusual 
liaile svill i[isa]i])ear. 

for some timi- to come Maneliuria will be of 
oniy sligiil a.'sislaiiee in .solving .tai>an’.s popula¬ 
tion and trade problems. ’I’liere is no pixispeel 
whatsoever for mass emig^ration ; and Miinehiiriau 
n'soutvi's ill' not, give pr<,)misc of early or great 
riapmiese iiulasiiial ami Iradti exjiansion atoag 
iiiuimmie lines. Fmiher, Jhibui's mininer of gain¬ 
ing eimtrol '>f .Manchuiia has iujureil her ti-.id'' 
opportunities mul credit standing in <'ertain im- 
]ioi taut iiifas ; and tlie <-osts of gaining this 
roiilnii have seriously llin'iitemsl her tbiiinidal 
slability. With a more jiidieious handiiiig of her 
Mniiehuriaii iiroldem, Japan was destimxl to gain 
iniieli of what slie will olitain in Manchuria, 
and it! .10 /nr ns iiH rroiiumir i/nin is rimrfnini, 
she eon Id easily ami might wis<-ly liave spared 
herself tlie cost of the entiiie venture. H>fie may 
get iiiore out of Maneliiiria economically than sin 
otlierwise would liave, but this possible gain has 
been limigbt tixi dearly. 


The Kegro and the. Court of Justice 

Kveii a schixdbov''kiiHWs something of 
lyndiing [iraetised o.. the Negroes in ifie 
I'. S. A. The Xi'ir {{r/iiiUw (December 13 , 
1933 ) I'ummeiits. wlitonaily on the glaruig 
iiijusliees done to Negroes even in tlie conrf 
of justice, ft wrifes ; 

'rill' lirst trials of the Scotwbdto chsch wen’ 
eomluefaxl amidst such glaring iiijustices to the 
defendants that the I’nited iStiites Supreme Court 
act aside the verdicts, fn tlie second trial. Judge 
Horton, wlio preaidei), also set aside tiie venlfct of 
guilty after only one of thi' ilefendants had bw'i' 
tried, on the ground that tlie dwision of the jury 
was a palpable miscarriage of justice. When the 
new series of trials began a fortnight ago at 
Decatur, Alabama, every honest and intelligent 
Southerner must have hoped with all his heart 
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i;i;ii ihir* tiini' the triiUs woulil lx* l■gnl!ll<■h‘t^ hi 
•■i.’ti u wtiy thiit there he uo <)ui':ition ol' 

tii - hiinu'ss of the prrxwiliui; (iiel that tlie liotier 
the Smith in ii iiueHtioii of jiisliee to N'l'^mes 
.■i iiyeif with !i sevioiiti ('I'inii', wliii'ti lia* Ueeii >0 
rioiixly i[ue!<lioi)eil tlmiuffhoul the worhl, wmihl 
i, vemijeateii, l.'nhappily, the eomiuei ami result 
..I the lirst ease liave jriveti I'xuetly the ojijiosii.,. 
i. -alt. 

(ullahaa, wlio supplimteil •)u<l<;e I lotion 
!u |>:i-»-i(liii)j at the new trials, has seeuieii sinitii- 
l.irlv ins<-nsitir"« to the faet that (he eves of the 
aorhl weiv him. He swept ilsiile eviileiiee 

(. leliiifT to support the view tliat the ijeiienll 
lei-liii}; ill mill around Dn’iitiir was such as In 
make a fair trial almost impossihle. lie i\‘fiiseil 
(■> |H-rMiit the iiitroilnetion of vikilly iniportmit 
■ videiiee showiiifs thiit tile two yonn.e women one 
'll whoiM Ims ilenied that tlii're was iiny atiar'k) 
had spent llie ptvi'ediijo uinht ill ;| holio iiinele 
ui(h two yoiino white men. He llatly a^serli'cl 
Inilu the heiKili that uo Smillii'i’u white iicuuiui, 
howeViT dejjradisl, would voluntarily have sex. 
e latinns with a Ne<;rn, His attitude towaril llie 
ehiel' defense eouiis^'l, Saniuid Iieilmwitu, eau only 
li.- described as one of liall-eoiieeiili'd ho.-tilil.y. 
Ills mental bias was strikiiifrly revealisl when, in 
‘■liiii-eiiijf the jury, he forgot t<> iiishuet tlieni how 
to hriiiK in any verdict e.vei'jit one of fjiiilt, I'ndi r 
llie eineiiinstilnees, it is not siirprisino- that the 
jury should otiee afralii have sliiit. its i.yes to thi' 
evideiu-H and senteiiei'cl the defendant to death. 
li ivill be no surprise if siniilar veritiel.s are fiiiind 
ill the eases of tin’ otlii’r Ni'irroes. Ajipiails will 
"1 ecmr.se be taken ; and it si'cms i-eiisniiidde to 
lielieve that tile lulseai'riil.ire of jnstiee is ;i};aili 
'iiflieiently olivioils to briiiu- tile ([ueslion before 
iln- FiiiU’d State.s Supreme Court. 15ut llie reiil 
Irao'eilv in the ease is still Ahiiiiima's. 


Hitlerism and Labour 

'Dk* Siline paper writes : 

The ii{{ht of the 1 litler itoveriiimmL iittiiinsL 
ahiit Ttmiains of the llerman ialiunr movement 
'■unliunes. On Dis'emher lli the tindi’-iiidoii otoa- 
iiixiitions, which had a forliial existeiiee iiiidia' 
Nar.i din’clors even after the polic e had raiilisl 
dieir oftire-s, eoiifiseatecl their tmisnries and sent 
dieir Socialist and (.’nmmnni.st fmielioiiaries info 
‘•••iiceiitmlion camps, will he oilieially ilis.solveil, 
•hi that day the “vertieai union,” in wliieli not 
"tily all workers, inespeetive of trade or industry, 
hut also all einploynrs will hi'eoiue inembei's, will 
l ike the place of the tiwh'-mdon orpin ixations, 
hriiiging' “pence anil friendslilp fur all those; who 
"■'irk in the Reich instc’ail of the frwiay of tlie 
' lass stnigRle.” It I'cqnires no jiarticulurly aellve 
'aiaginntion to picture the “pisice and fri(‘ndshi]i” 
'■‘at the new National Socialist "Labor Front,” 
«ah_ its power arbitrarily^ to Hx wages _ and 
'■ 'iiditioiis of work, will bring, now tiint it is no 


longer liainpered in its suliservieiiee to rjipital by 
the e.xisteiiei' of tviule-iiiiioii organizations. Mean- 
wliile, the Nazi judges are undeitakiiig sadistic 
orgies of perseeution. Six ('ominanist workers 
Were hi lieaded in Koin hist week for their piirti- 
cipalkm in a stlis-t light Ix'fon' the iieeessiim of 
Hitler, in which a iJrown Shirt soldier was killed. 
In the same wis'k U'li oilier (Vimnimiists wen- 
eiindemned to death for a siniilar olt'enee, Iterlin 
is witnes.siiig the trial of lifty-thiw (.lommunists 
for wlioiu the Sink' Atloriiey deniaails eupitiil 
puilisliineul; in Dre.sden eiglily-niiie nieiuhers of 
liie Siieiali.'i, Workers' party Wv'i’e sc’iiteneod to 
Jdll years in pri.son. I’ll to Noveiiiher, liVKHl 
I 'oiiiiaiiiiists and Soeiulists hiui lieen eliargcst with 
high ti'i'iison ill lifty-six cities under the. tioriiig 
law. which [ii'nnil.s the death peiiiill.y for those 
found giiill.y. Now tlii' governinenl uiiiioimixis its 
iiil.i'utioii Ilf staging' ;i iiiimstj'r trial of more than 
1,01111 Srieiiilists and ('ojuiuniiisl “traitors.” 
arresled since that time, to set nii exailiplit to 
other rehi'llions elements in the Ueieli, In the 
language of (hiring nnd Hitler this can mean only 
otie tiling : tile mass shnigiilier id men and women 
who liiin-il to ei'itieiz,. tin; present regime. 


.Beware of American Brugi 

A ilrastrie jinre fond and di'tigs .-Vcl lin.s 
been lung overdue In .Viiierie.ii. Now tiiiit 
an .\ef oil this line is going to be passi’d tlieri*, 
many shocking ii'regnlarilie.s in* the* I'ikkI and 
ilriig jirepnrations are lieing revealiid. Mr. 
■lonathan .Miteiiell writes in the same ]»apei* : 

In the Federal Food and Itriig' Adinliiistra- 
tioii's hiiihling in Wa.shirigtiin is a little room 
lim'd with exhibits of daiip'runs and fake patent 
loedieiia'S, eosaieiies and innds. The bntthvc, 
lubi's, Jars .'iml fisid parkages me neatly nionntctl 
on eomposilioii lioard, with Jep'iids lieiieath them 
descrihiiig the various kinds of lienth. ])ennaniait 
rnjuiy mid loss of money sutlefeil by their 
[mil'llUsers. Thu isioiii is not a jilen-sant jilacc; ; 
III the [mjihI mid Ut’iig .\dmiiiisLrlltion it is 
known as tlie eliamhiT of horrors. However, 
It govi's you some luition of what the drug 
iiileh'r^ts ill fai;t mean when they speak of 
property rights and flee Aiiiarieiiiis, What they 
mean is the right of medieiiie niamiractun’r.s to 
make .7K) ami l,il(l(l-pm;eiit jircdits fix>m cnaliiluiis, 
ignoiaiit and dying peojde. 

The exhihits in' the elianilier of horrors fall 
into, a miniher of distiiiel gnmps. First anti 
most iiiiiiortaiit are tlie paUmt misliciru’.s wlilcb 
arc either injurious in themselves or else wortli- 
less for tin* disidly diseases they jircti’nd to cun*. 
.4 lypiail example -cnie cited in a rwient news- 
r<s:l tallde made hy Mi'. Tugivell in defen.se of 
tin; adniinistmtion’s liilf-is Riinhar. HaiilHir is 
made hj; the L ii. Rarlett (kiiiijiaiiy of Fittshiirgh, 
and. sells for f( 12 a inediiiin-si»sl bottle. Its 
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label hnarH the; lint'; “For thn rliabetif,’' It ix 
in fact iniulc frotn a fairly cotninnn wood milt'd 
horwtail, and its tbcnipcnticvahic is dost* to 
aero. 

On thtt cxliiliit in t1]i< diainlii'r of liomirs, 
benoath a Ban bur Is^ttln and a (;luas jtir itontiiiniiit' 
a sprip of Itorsetail, iip! tw;o ffroiips of [ihotosbits. 
Onp KTOup consists of copies of some twenty-five 
tostiiiionials nitteived by thtt h. B. Barlett 
Company from siifftwm fwm ilinbetus. These 
testimonials went investiffatctl by the fedtinil 
luithoritios, anil the seeontl KTonp of pliotostats 
enibiMlies the results of the investifratiini. It 
consists of the _ <l(Mith certificates of eiu:h of the 
tesliinoiiiul writers, rofjorded within an nveriiKc 
of a year frotn tlie day the to'stimonial was 
writh'n. 

Not lonK ago the feilcrd authorities prot'wsled 
against the L. B. Binlett ('onipjiiiy in tlie court", 
pr. Kliot P. pTosliii of liarvapl Medienl School, 
international authority on diahetes, appeared tis 
a government expert, anti histified to Ban bar’s 
complete worthlessness. But hecsuise of the 
flagrant loophoh'S in the existing pure font! and 
drugs ,^law—whiith. has remained suhstantinlly 
uiichangwl since it was obtaincil in IfXHi by 
Dr. Harvey _W. Wiley after n ferocious light 
with the medicine makers^the L, Jt. Ihirlelt 
Company was actinitfosl, ami Banhar is still 
Iteing sold for $ 12 the Imttlc. 

Another exhibit is Marmola, mode by the 
Radaiam (!lompany of Detroit. Marniohi is u 
“popular niiniber” in the hig drug-store chains. 
It contains—or lias coiitainetl—tliyroiil extract, 
and is advertised widely as a remedy for extiussivo 
weight. Aeoortling to the legend iH'iteiith the 
Marmola bottle in the chamber of hoiTors, wlien 
taken by normal individuals it may lead lo “loss 
of appetite, nauta'U, insomnia, palpitation of tiie 
heart, sweating, fevers and ddirinni.’' A similar 
ease is that of Kenton’s Hydrocin Tablets, 
information nlmut which has only recently Iwen 
compiled by the Food and Drug Administration. 
Renton’s Hydrocin Taldets are mad<^ by the 


Kenton Coniimny, Pasadena, Californio, sell for 
$ l.'S) n bottle and are advertiseil for the relief 
of pain, cspMoatly rhciimatism and arthritis. 
The tablets ('ontJiiti rinchonin, the indisrTiminab' 
use of winch as a drug has hccii jirotesteil by 
various nietliitd authorities. Taken over n sufficient 
penod of time, cinchopin can bring about atrophy 
of the liver, ami six eases of deutli from 
ciitmilativc cinchopin poisoning have hiU-ly Is'cn 
reported by (he Mnyo clinic of RochcsU.'r, 
Minnesota. 

The most shameful exhibits in the chamlwr 
of horrors, pcriiaits, are those of poisonous 
cosmetics. This is the sectinn in which yon find 
photographs of people blinded, ami witli fiu»s 
scari'ed and eab'n nwu>. Tliere is a set of 
photograplis of a young Oliio girl, victim of a 
preparation <«lled Lash Luiv, muilc by a firm 
m Ixis AtigolcH and containing a cjiid-t«r dye. 
The F<K)d and Drug Adiiiinistratioa Inis n iihobi- 
ginph of this girl before her injury ; she is 
unusually lovely. Anotlicv photograph is taken 
ill tlu' lios|>iiBl, her eyes are gone and the fiesh 
moil ml tlicm is a mass of tortured scars. When 
damage suits were brought by u luimls'r of 
victims iigainot Ijiish Jane, its i,' ‘'ivciiddo assets 
were less thaa ii thousand do!lai>. 

The tiinil group of exhili'is in the chainlaT 
of horivas consists of dwe;:' rely packaged or 
fraudulently }ni\ i. ',sl foi,,' . The most striking 
exhibit is Ton’ ’s (jOg (' .tin Hyrup, two cabin- 
sliaped cinis wluch iin' mounted side by side. 
()ne ciui is fiir side in those states reifuiring 
complete truthfniness in fooil advertising, and 
bears the Icgeml, “ 2 .^j per 1*0111 maple syrup and 
7 ."i percent eane-siigar synip.” Its brotlicr can, 
for side over the reat of the country, stuU's 
simply, ‘‘made from cimu sugar and imi[)le 
syrup.’’ Other exhibits display ice creiun piiflisl 
up to nearly twice its l<*gitiumti' volume with 
iiir, chicken d hi King containing jiist^ one 
pruiidncntly plaeed, razor-thin slab of chicken, 
iioisllre ilisgnisL'd by transparent colomtsl paper, 
fniit jam 1*011(1111 ing no fruit. 





Thu Earthquake 

Thu liistory of indent., niodin'vul 

i.r iiiodofii, tlocw iKif n'conl lui ci'irlU<[niikt' 
which WiW mure dentrile.live ;ind dt!V;rst,i»t.in{; 
ill its effects tliiin nr even upproxiniiitely ns 
ciitastropliic ns that whicli shook soitie piirts 
of northern Tndui on the loth of Jiiimsirv last 
Xorth fiihur has suffered Jiiost, and the 
independent kingdotu of Nepal next to it ; 
other regions have suffered little or not at all. 
'I'he loss of lifi^ and jiroperty in Hihar has 
heen appalling. No o.xact estimate of the nun'ibr!r 
of persons killed or injured has yet been 
made, nor all the dead bodies yet extracted 
fnmi under tlie debris of the Innises which 
arc in mins. lOvcn an apjiro.xiuiatc (estimate 
of the number of the dead will never perha|)8 
he made, h'or no record lias been kept of the 
dciul bodies thrown into rivers or burned 
diiriiig the first few days after the disaster. 
The official and non-official estimates differ very 
greatly. And as yet even guesses liave heen 
made as to the casualties only in tin? towns. 
The villages have not yet been systemiitiiwilly 
visited. Perhaps when the final estimate is 
made as to the number of men, women and 
childnm killed in the urban and rund amis, 
it would not be a matter for surprise if the 
total came up to a hundred thonsand. 

As for Nepal, it is said tliat more than 
three thousand persons liave been killed and 
three of the biggest towns, ine] tiding 
Kathmandu, the capital, are in ruins. 

In many cases whole families have been 
wiped out In more, some survivors remain 
to mourn the loss of their near and dear ones. 
In some cases, persons have been dug out 

2»—13 


idirc fmin under the dcliris, which shows tliat 
if n“sciie work had bi'cn uiidcrtikcii promptly 
and systciiiaticiilly, a larger niitnber of lives 
could have been saved. Pandit Jaugihurlal 
Nehru says it look tlii'ci! days for tlie ti‘rrible 
news to leak out 'I’he Hihar officials seem to 
have b(S>n daiied and unnerved by the 
stupeiKlous catu'lysin. .Acconling to the Pandit, 
the (lovernment having woken ii]) from tlicir 
feu'jior has i>>ali/ed the gr.ivity of the situation 
three or four days after the cvenl. As rcgiinls 
medical and other relief, his impression was 
that some olVieiuls disliked the idea of any 
activity that was not completely under 
them—an attitude wliiidi was com}>letely 
out of place in face of the great tlisnster. 
Mr. Ni‘liru also iiilds that the vl I luges arc sadly 
iieglecti'd. 

'I'lie first thing to <lo afUir the iwilainity 
was to establish e.ommiiniciitioiis, '{'his was 
not done, with the result that, not hi siKUik 
of newspapiTS, even the nearest relatives of 
pi^rsons in the iiffcetcd ureas could not send 
e.xpnfss telegrams several days after the 
e.veiit. 'I’lie immhcr of messages held up at 
Musaffarpur was 7,000. After the estahlislimeiit 
of telegraphic coin inn nicadons, commimientions 
by road and rail reipiircd to be attended 
to, • Whatever neglect or delay may have 
taken place at first, it is to be hoped tlie 
Bihar (lovcnimcnt is now thoroughly alive to 
its duties. 

A regular aerial survey of the whole 
affected area should bo undertaken at once, if 
it has not been done already. 

The carefid clearing of the debris uuder 
expert supervision and the disposal of dead 
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borlicH by biiriiii)^ or bnrml Kbonld bo 
coiiiplotod (»» i|iii(‘kly !is possiblo, in ordtT to 
prcvnnt the oiitbroak of (!j)klcmi<% A Muffioiotit 
HUppIy of wliolcxoiiio, nncontainiimtcd wjjbir 
is iiIko nerofwjir)' for tbo samo ]nirpoa<> and 
for tlw pur|ios<' of rolioviu;' dlulrcws. l<'or in 
many placos, w(‘Uh mid other soiireiw of water- 
aupply have either tlriud or (dioked up. 

The siiirerhij^ of (he people whose houses 
and Jill have l>een destroytjd or who have lost 
Uic bn'ad-wiimers of their families, are indes¬ 
cribable— nay, nniiiia^rinnble. Some kind of 
b'liiporary .slielter, in ((‘iiipnrary inits or under 
canvas, must be immediately iirovided for 
the homeless. ('lotliiii}j and blankets liave 
also to be provided. 'Phe need of wiiter-snjiply 
has already been referred to. Perhaps the 
boring of iminerons tub<'-wells is (lie most 
pnicti(;ul>le plan for.this purpose. Wliolesome 
simple Tliod, iiietndinp milk for babies, has to 
be supplied to tens of tlioiismids. 

All this means the exjiemlitnre of b mint of 
nuiimy. ()f«'nnrse the (}ov<‘nnnent of llihar 
caiiuot find all the money ri'ipiired. The 
0<»vernment of India liiilst eome to (he 
reseiie. The Vieeroy has opened n relii'f 
fund, whieli is bcinj; liberally subseribed to, 
the bipfiest donation annonneeil till now 
(Jatiimry 27) being one lakh r«>m tlie 
Maharaja of (tomhd. 

Rnt the jieople of India have not left, the 
work of relieving distivss to tlw rulers. 
Heforc any leader had a])])ealed to them, relief 
had begun )m given, and relief parties liad 
gone from Hengid with moiwy, food, elotliing, 
blankets, medicine, etc. .Ill the other provitwes 
have also joined in this saered duty. And 
nil leaders, of greater or less ]imininenee imd 
belniigiiig to ditt'erent religions I'omniunities, 
have issued their appeals, and some have also 
begun to imike eolleetioiis. ’I'’he ('aleutta 
Mnjair’s I'lnid has been swelling day liy 
dny. It is a silver lining to the eloml that this 
terrible blow of Natimj has revealed the'fact 
of the whole of the Indian people being 
kill. Fimds are being raisml in fori'ign 
countries also. It may not be possible for a 
anbject, depressed and impoverished people 
like the Indians to display the buoyaii(;y, the 
energy, tlie metliodicidness, the spirit of 
brother-help nnd the team 8|)irit displayed by 
the iudepondent Jajwnese jiooplc after tlie 


earthcpiake which laid Tokyo and other places 
low. Hut it is to be hoped that thi' 
aehicvenient of riidhiiid will not be unwortliy 
of tlie giHiat ancient country to which they 
belong. Let everything !«■ done aceonling 

to a well thmight-out and laid-out plan. 

Ill this emmection, TVw linuir 

Ihlrikti observes itt its isspe of the 

2!Ird .Tiimiary last : 

His ^fiijcsly till' Kiiia-Kiniifror's imysai^ii of 
syiii(>!>lh> U'l' illc lUstfvssnl iirople of lliliar lias 
Ills'll iiiiii'ii ao|M\'i’tiilril ill tliis i-iiinitry. Tlir 
I’lilimiit.y M lili'li liiis lHir<illi'ii llihar is niiitoiililisily 
nil!' Ilf ilic i:i'i'ii(i's| in ris'imi in lUe 'vliole "f llu' 
tli'ilisii ]''m|iirr. Tills iiriii^ so, itic fiiitiaii pisipii' 
i:X|ii'i'1i'rl I III' [fiiyal iloiiatioii !•> In- niiii'h lii;r^ r 
Ilian Cl.jll I III' aiiiiiLiiil Their Ataji'stiis liare 

I'lintriimli'il. Tlii'ir l''ti-i'lleiii'K's thi' Vii-erny aiiil 
l.aily Willinviliin havi' slaiiiii (he Vieerey's Pinnl 
ivitii 11 iliMiaiiiin of Ks. fi.OINI, Sir Sunnirl Hoare 
«iis ''iiiur')! lUslri'ssnl III li'iirn of (he serious 
nat.im' of I lie i'ar1hi|iiaki' ilisasler." ITo hils iiiaile 
MO personal ilonatinii yi'l. One may sav in this 
I'liniii'i'lioii ihai in I he irre at earltii(ii7iki' nf in 
.liipaii the Kiii]ii’riir of .lii|)aii ^ave out. of liis privy 
piirsi' 111,001 1 11:11 yen anil the .lapaii tinveriiiiieiil 
tin yell from tlie Slate Tieasiiry. 

Devehpmenf of Earfhijuake Centre 
in Bihar '? 

It has bi'i'ii siinnised that pr(ibal>l,V an 
earlhijiiakc centre has been devi'loping in 
lliliar. ft is to be Imped that the apiirehetisioii 
is mifoimdi'd. ihit, if lliliar docs iiectime 
ail earl hip lake I'l'ginn, there should not bti 
any panu' aiul stampede of people from 
llihar. The fatalism of the peojile of Iiwlia 
has been a hanilica|i in luuny dirtictions. 
lint it. shimid be of advmitnge to them at least 
ill developing the reijiiisitc degree of stoicism 
to tlwi’ll in an earthipuike region, .bipaii is 
siibjeet to not iiifri’ipieril eiu’thi|iiake shock.s. 
Hilt the .liijiimesi' have not left their hearths 
iiiid luinies. Every now tiiid then, there an; 
tremors and volcanic erupt ions from Mount 
V^'siivins ill Italy. Hut tlw Itidbins have not 
deserted its neighhoiirhoiHl 'riw sloping sides 
of Vesuvius are eidtivatcd almost . to the 
vicinity Ilf the crater. ■ 

\Viiiit.cvcr n'gions of tlw cnrtli we may 
Inhabit, we eannnt have a permanent lease with 
corporeal immortality anywhere. 

House Building in Bihar S' Nepal 

TcmjHirary housing accommodation has to 
be provided immediately for the auiferers from 
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tin* csirtlKiimko. Hut bi'fon? tlu' I'niistnu'tiou 
(if luiusoH of !i more ]H’rinani-iit cliariicU'r, 
wlu'tlier iiK‘.\priii<ive or costly, is iiiulcrliiUcn, 
olHcial anil noiwifficial cogiiimM anil nivliiU'cts 
slioiikl imblisli plans, with descriptions ol' 
buitciing materials, of varinns kinds of limises 
for the poor, the middle class and the wealtliy 
which are likely to resist earthi|iiake shoeks 
of at least tnndcrato intensity to some extent. 
Plans and inat-iTiats followed and used in 
,la[Kin ;iiid other earthijiiake regions should 
Ik- considered and adopted as far as necessary 
and praetieuhle. 

Future of Agriculture in Bihar 

In many ])ai'ts of northern Hiliar where 
(here was formerly dry land, there is now 
water, and some tiiicls of fertile agrienltiinil 
land have also been covered with s;uid. A 
remedy has to bt‘ fonnd and the peasant 
proprictoi's or miltivators of these lands have 
to he lielptsl to get hind elswheri', or, if 
possible*, to ivmove the sand innu the surface 
of the samUcoN’cri'd areas. 

Bihar Sugar Mills and Suger~cane Crop 

On ai'eoimt of tlii’ eartli<|n!)ke .sevei'al 
sngiir mills in llilinr have been greatly 
d:imag«‘d and their working stopped, 'I'his 
aii'ans l•onside^abll’ loss to the sliareholili'rs 
or other pmprietoi-s, I5iit as they are 
cottipamtively well-to-do peojile, tliey may be 
expeeted to fiilr* over (heir dillieiilties without 
exlranisms help, Tlie ease of the agrienl- 
liirists who supply them with .sngar-eaiie is 
iMon' pitiable and deserves iitmiediale and 
earefnl eonsidenition. They have grown 
llionsaiid of tons of sugar-eaiie in expectjitioii 
of sail'. Blit mills which eoiild have pnrelias- 
ed them eaimot now do so. Other rnills, 
witiidi .‘m* in working order, are sitiiatcil at a 
ilistuiiee and inivo their own snnrees of supply 
of sugar-cane, and cannot buy the snrjilns cane 
from the villages in the eartluiuake areas. 
Kvi'n if they could buy, the roads being 
damaged, there is no easy means of conveying 
the earn* to these mills. Ilnder the edrciitns- 
tanecs Babn Kajendra Prasad's suggestion 
si'ems to ns the best, and praetieable, too. Tie 
suggests that the village caiic-cTii.shing mills, 
put out of action by the establishment of huge 
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sugar factories, be re-s(ar(ed and othei's 
piircluised, and all the sngar-eaiie locally 
ernsiied. 'I'lie juice obtained may be turned 
into (/«/■ or r,»w sugar, and this may he after¬ 
wards relhied and wiiite sugar obtained fnau 
it. 

Physical and Moral Causes of 
Earfhguakes 

Scientists eaii eoiiiiimineabi to ns what 
they know or can I'oiijeetnre regarding the 
jdiysical eaiises of eartliipiakes. Heligious- 
ininded persoii.s also liave liieir iheoi'les. 'Pliey 
are inclined to say and some of them (li> say 
that earthi|iiakes are a visitation for hitman 
sins. t>iir knowledge, of the eaiisation of 
events is sci limited that we eaniiot dogmati- 
eally assert I’illier that there is or that there 
is not any ciiiistd conneetiim between •Cosmic 
ealaely.sms and human transgressions and 
derelietioijs. Hut we liml it diflienit ti> iwieept 
(lie theory (hat earthifiiaki'S have any eonnei;- 
lion with human sins of omission ami 
eoiiimission. h'or, taking into lonsideratioii 
the recent earlh<|nake, it eaiiimli be asserted 
lliat the people of north lliliar were iiionj 
sLnfid tliiui other pisiple, or that the people 
of the towns and villages whieli iijivc .snUered 
most wi'is' the most sinful, or that in those 
(owns and villages those who were killed or 
injured or lost their lioiises and other j>ro}ierty 
were the most sinful. 

The lesson whieli all of ns ean and slioiild 
learn fnmi earthi(iiakes and ritlier similar 
destnietive ageneie.s is (hat, whether snU'elvrs 
or not, we are all teinporirv lessees of (he 
earth and may be turned out without even a 
mimient’s notin’, and that, therefore, we should 
make the best use of our term of tt.'iiaiiey 
and be free from worldly tittaelimerits, never 
putting off till to-morrow what good we can 
and ought to do to-d.ay, and that, as we are or 
inayjie in the sjune sad pliglit, we owe one. 
tiiiothcr all jiossible jictive fraternal syiriptilhy. 

Hew Right Honourables 

Sir d'ej Btihadtir Sajini and His Highness 
the AgU Klnui have been made Privy (/’ouncil- 
lors on last New Year’s Day. 'I’liey arc 
henceforth to be styled the Uight Hoiioumble 
so-and-so. 
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tn t)ie <layM *)f tlic Partition ngit^ttion 

it waa held ofiieiHily that there was a Rifd’t 
Gh—and a Wi'nng Gh—, We wonder 
whetiier there an- any Wronf) HoiioiinibleM now ! 

ICxeopt in the eaue of thotie who are ‘deco¬ 
rated’ with titles for liUsniry, soiciiitific and 
profess ion III cmii)i;nec—perhaps to make or 
keep tlieni duly grateful and Hubserviciit, which 
object is not always fully or partially gained, 
titles are meant ns wards for political services 
or for abstention from political 'disserviec to 
the Governmirnt. It may, tlmroforc, be inferred 
that, as both tlio Aga Khan and Dr. Saprii 
have boon e<|iially rewarded, their services to 
the Hrittsh Government in roiiiiectinii with the 
Rotiud 1’ablo t-onferenee, the White Paper 
and the Joint Parliamentary Select (Ioinmitti>i^ 
have been considertsl similar and eipial. llis 
Highness the Right Hononnible Aga Khan has 
served^his (Mimniimity and indin^ctly also the 
British Goveniment by standing up For a 
coininuiialisde eonstitntioii, not a democratic 
and nationalistic one. The Right I [on mi ruble 
Sir Tcj Bahadur Snprn has served the British 
Government by not standing up irreconcilably 
for a democrtitic and nationalistic constitution 
and perhaps also by not insisting on justice 
to the Iliudii community, to which he belongs. 
For his professional eminence he was entitled 
to a privy councillorship long ago. 

British Pserage and Indians 

It is said that there was a talk of raising 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and the Aga Khan to 
the British |)ccn»ge. but it could not bo done 
on account of the fact that both the 1 lindii 
and the Mnssalnmn can be legally polygamous, 
whcniBs British jxiers must be monogamous. 
Of conT«^, the fact that a British Clmstiim 
can be and sometimes Ls illi>gii11y polygntnoiis, 
docs not stand in the way of bis becoming a 
lord and sitting in the Britinli Ilonsc of I^ords, 
There is no question of ethics involved. 
Illegal polygamy is worse than legal polygamy 
—particularly so far ns the female partners 
and their cmildren arc concerned. It is no 
loss, but a gain that Hindus and Moslems can¬ 
not become British lords. 

Home in Brazil for Assyrians 

A Iteuier*s tek^rain, dated London, 
January 19,1934, nina as follows: 


Thu (Aamcil of the Luukuk at Ouneva tliacuiMHl 
(he Asayrian i|iif!>ti(in at arinie lelii.'th tliis iiftcnimtii. 
Kir .fnhn f^imnn expresautf Ihanka of (he (kiuiu-il 
to Itrazil for the ofTcr to KUttJe on axneilltural laiul 
in Briizilian tcirilorry thu whole of AssyriaiiH in 
lriM|, unmlKTintc alioiit 10, (XX) person*. 

Sir .[ohit Biinoii said Ihnt it was (hu (Irst timi- 
in history that an etiUro peo[ilt> ctiiigcaterl to 
snothiT t>art of the; world and hu unipliasixtxl llio 
siKTCssful out«>tn(? of thu Is'uptc'a cITorls to };«t till* 
problem suttliHl. 

.'Xlil'cial conimitn'cs have hcoa sot up, om; in Irnij 
anil one in firiir.il, to invrstiKiite Ihu nietlicKlM of 
niipratinii and the most snitahlu territory. To 
meet the «*ta of the enipliry ’iO.lXX) Swiss fratnn 
hHvc 1 h*>ii voted. 

Sir .loliti Simon iit liteniily correct in his 
statement. For it is difficult to say whether the 
Assyrians, whn.se religion is not inentiniied, arc 
l(>aviiig tlicir hearths and homes of their own 
acconi nr art* doing so because they (inti 
it itn|)ossiblc to livt: in Iraq .peacefully, 
hoiiouriibly attd safely in the midst of their 
Moslem tsmipatriots, wlio are in an 
overwhtilmii^r majority. 

Ilistoiy does reexird other mass transfers 
of people. For example, in 1755 some six 
thousands French inhabitants of Nova Sr/rf.ia 
wore deporfed and dispers(‘d by the vitdorious 
Fiiglish. Ueatlers of Tjongfellow’s Kiyini/rline 
should know the details. Again, as one of the 
results of the last great war, Grt;k inhabitants 
in Turkish territory were transfciTed to Greek 
territory. The fiouth African Union would 
fain expel Indians from South .\fri(;a. 

The history of this emigration of the 
■Assyrians, who are. among the remnants of one 
of the most ancient civilized peojiles of the 
earth, to tJic antijxides, is to b<‘ found briefly 
stated in the last three issues of Xews for 
Opcrueof published by the. li’agiic of Nations. 
In August 1933 wo read in the papers of 
the massacre of considerable numbers of 
Assyrians in Iraq. In oonsecjuence of tliis 
event, the Council of the League endeavoured 
to find menus of resettling in some other 
country the members of the Assyrian minority 
in Iraq and set up a committee for this 
purpose. 

This (lociaion was tokm after a diaenwion of 
the petition ftom Mar fthiniun, the Patriarch of 
the Aiwyrians, whirh had been brought bt^ra the 
CounriJ by ite Minoiitice domra ittee (wyiaUting 
of the repreaentativea of Mexico, the IriA Free 
State and Norway). The Oounril also had before 
it the Iraqi Goverament’s obaervations on these 
petitions. ... .. , . 

The report adopted by the Council and drawn 
np by the repreamlatire of ^ain sayi that: 
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“Tile (‘r»itain ii){<tnualir>ii n'loiiiis 

vvciitK nliifh tiKik pliiit' Inst AnjtHKl in the Mimill 
iirnii, wlu'n, it it< iiatiprlpii, prune of the Awsyrinn 
|in]mlii<inn PiifliT«i Irraimt'iit wliioh, if thine 
n’lnirtp _ Hhniilil prove eom'i’t, llio (Aniiwil ctmlil 
lint iHnifiilo to pondi'niii. The Irnqi CiovcTiimeiit, on 
the other itHini, nllepn tliat tiio ei’nits eninpliiineil 
of Ity the (niilioiicr were eunserinent ii|k]|| 
nieitPimn it wnp ohliKerl to take to put ilnwn im 
iirmiii ripinjj of Ansyrinii reiH’Is, in whieli, it 
pujrcintp, tlie iietilioner himpelf wnp not wliolly 
iini'oiirerneil. nini Piieh an allitinh' on the ]iiirt 
of meiiilp'rp of the ininorily wonhl nl«o, of eoiirse, 
desen'e eiieij>i^ii’ eondnoiinlion hy the Ooiineil. 
It Khoiild ii)«o )p‘ olwervi'd tiint, until tliene eveiilp 
tiHik pliice. the Iiwr]i tiovepninent whp ennviiift 
on ill [loniiiit eonditioiip tlie pottleiueiit of the 
Appvriaii.p.'’ 

Tlie Oiniicil e'i])n“wiil its ri’nn'l iit having I” 
deni with n etiae Hiieb up this mid liKik note of 
till' Hssiiriinees (dvi'ii by tlie n’]iiesi‘iilative of 
Irni), Vniwiii Piichn nl irnshin, to the edivt llnit. 
his (loverilnieiit were ileleniiiiieil to do nil in 
their [xnver to prevent, iiiiy ri'iP-titiim of sinli 
n'prettiible ineidents. [| tliointht no nsefn! |iiir|x)si' 
would lx' servcxi hy institntiii/r mi eiii|iiiry, nod 
still less hy inen'ly rinikin); m'oiiimemhitions to 
the lriii]i floveniment. (tiio of the (rreali’st 
dilheulties of the ipiesltoii wns that ]iart of the 
Assyriuu ixipnlntioii of Iratj would jirefer to leave 
the roniilry if it wiTi' (jiven the itidis]x'nHtilile 
furilities and Tetisonalile iroaraiitees llnit its 
depiirllin', imd es|xs'hi1ly ila reselllement in a 
iXMltilry not neeessariiv iidjiieent to lrai|, would lie 
efTix-lisl nniler eompletely satipfaetory eoiiditioiis. 
The Trai|i fJoveniment, for its ]Mirl, had cUelanil 
ilself willinj; to eontrihiite ns p'ni'ronsly us its 
iicpoiirees pi'rmitliil to faeilitiile the sett lenient 
oiitairle iraq of tlie Aitsyrians who wisheil to leave. 
It. had iisked the assistmiec of the Ia’H(;iie in 
hndini; lands for sidtlement. 

When this decision ojime before the 
I/oague CoiiiiciJ, th<i repre.s(intative of Inii) 
said that the 

ifivestifrations earrhxl out hy his (lovernment hiul 
shown that, in the heat of action and in the 
isniTsc of the siilxMH|uent puniiit, some olementa of 
the army haii aeted with exeessive neverity and 
certain trihesmen hild rnidwl the almndoneil villnjres. 
Thejxi had bwii innneeiii. vietims. The Iraqi 
(hivemment did not. wiali to eoneeal the fart that 
exeesaep had been eommiticd. and pinei'rely dejilonid 
(hem. It thfMifrht the only aoliitinn. in view of 
the atlittido of the Aasyrinn minority, was that 
thope_ elements of the minority who vrere takiiif; 
imrt in or had been influoieisl by the nx'ent risiitj; 
shnnld he sett let I onlsiile Iraq. He lieplorwl the 
fact that the situation was sneh as to permit of no 
other solution. 

• Sir John Simon, the British Foreign 
Secrefaiy, said: 

It was a profound disappruntment that the 
Council, which had disonsserT the imcstion of the 
Aasyiian minorities in December 1{132, should so 
soon after have to take it up agaui in such 
ci^mstanccs. The Iraqi representative hsd 
admitted the Oonncil ^le that ceitain paite of 
uc Asayrisn populatioii had been treaM laat 


Ani{tist in a way I lint diwervisl the w'vereat 
I'niiil Mill 111 lion. It was true that the dnciiineiits 
snhiiiiitix! til the Ciinneii sliowixl llnit a pulisinnfial 
jinrt of I 111' Assy ri III I ixipiihilion had arlisl in n 
repivhi'iisiliie inniiiier toward tlie Iragi (liiwmiiu'iit, 
hill tills fad eonid not Ini eoiisidensl to justify the 
exeesai's llnit Innl tax'll etmiiniUisI, lint the 
Coniii'il should look to the fullin' and mil. to tlie 
jiast. He was in favour of tile proiHwals eotifotacd 
in the Ciinneil iv|Kirt. 

The Fn-neli r<']ireseiitative, M. I’mil-IkmixMir, 
was also in favnnr of llie Com mil I lie’s n’eoinmwi- 
dalioiis iiinl said flint eoiiversal ions wiire iilrewly 
(joiiijr on Is'twis’ii ihe Iraqi lunl llui tkyrian 
(biviTii incuts nilh a view tn setl.liiiK a I'erlwn 
pnqxirlioii of till! .Xssyrinii reriiioys* lint, nnhappily, 
the isiwiT of Syna to alisnrli iitimii'raiils was 
St rid fi' JiiniterJ. and tile sointioii diuld not. ho 
nai'hisl iinh'ss it ivd'c [sissible til si'ltle the 
.isNyriaiis in isinntrics otiier than lluise UinlerinK 
on Iraq. 

In aeeni’iimnxi with I lie f’oinu'il n'lsirt, a 
r'lininiittisi iviis sd. np consisLinif of M. do 
Miidiiriiijoi. fhiiiriiiaii ir'paiii’l. and the O'preseiif*- 
lives of IJcimnirk. [''raiicii, Italy, Mexieo and the 
Kiiitix! hiii^hini. Ils task is Ui lake, in cIimu 
eivoixraliiin with the Iraqi (inveninient,‘**’ull sueh 
steps as it may Ihiiik IK t.n pn’iNini iinil eximuto 
a detiiihsi sclieiiie for si'll leiiieiil. outside Iraii of 
such iftsyriaiis as may ex]in'HS the desin' to leave 
(in' coi'iiilrv. 'i’tie ' n'jsirt. stipnlati’H that Iho 
Assyrians who iieiiiain ill Iraii innst he re}'artliid 
as a mhiorily to which the lri«|i ilisdnmtion woiilil 
he atiplicable,' Ktiarantocitiir full ivpnility licfiire the 
jaw. all eivic riirhts nml lilK'rtiesannil full eiiltiirnl 
and relijiions fremloni. Tlie renorf also (siinta out 
that the Assyrians wnilld Ini Ixuuid by the 
iililifjiiliotis of loyalty to tlm Iraqi Stale iin’iimbcnt 
iiixin all eitixi'iis of a eniiiitry. 

The Ofiiineil tuslfcil that, in view of the rirofonnd 
anxiety eaiisisl by nxxiiil events, the Iraqi 
flovemnient woliM txi gyssi eilwtKh to keep ila 
OiinmiMee regularly informed, niitil siieh time aa 
the ex|>atria1ioti of the Assyriuna had heen 
eornpleldl, of the measiio’s taken to eiisnn! the 
safety of the Assyrians ill Iraq, to assist the 
families left deatitiite in <'mis«x| lienee of tile evwits 
of last Anjinst, and to ri'hnild the viliaues which 
had lieen wholly or [airily diatixiyisl lit that time. 

Tlie Iraqi Oovenimeiit niidertiKik to do all in i(* 
[Niwer to facilitate the dnparl.nre of dissatisfied 
Assyrians mid to help the laainue in earryiiiR out 
its tasks. 

It may bo that when the A.ssyrian oinigmnta 
have aottlod in Bnixil, they will Uwo their 
individuiility, and all tnioe of thin ancient 
people, who liave- existed as a (liatinct entity 
for^so many milleniiinmM, will bti lost. 

It is a great historitiai tragedy. But it i* 
better to emigrate in peace than to be 
exterminated. 

The Hindu Mahasabha and the 
League of Nations 

. Dr. Radhakumud Mukerji of the Liicknov 
University has ksaed the following statement 
to the Flress: 
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“Till' r>'flpie of N'ltlinii'H n?(>ly to tho_ Ajitior 
Hiiiili) Mohiuuilihtt ii'solniioi) Iihh tKicn miMitidiT- 
Rtoml hy pi)()])l<'. It miTidy dtnloi that the 

Leiiftur'i! rranlutioii on minoriliw ilocs not. eonfer 
any powern nn the to cirforec it. But the 

liMs niniiiiimiiiHly nn<l, with Iiulia votin); 
for it, re-iillirnii'd that ininlntiot), wliieli was 
oriKiiiaJly pMMWti in IlliSJ. Ft wus re-nlfirmcd in 
l!)i£F in (Jctolyr, the «'ry montii wlicn llic 
Malnuuiliha iiilo|)li'd ila nwniiilion at Ajmer. 

la'ilitne’a riiailiitioii -exfieetH every ini'nilier 
to ohwTvc the )irinei|Ple of minority pniti'ction, as 
isttnlilisiutl in tile iniimrities li’eaties, in the 
treiitinent of its re)t]X'<‘tiv<’ inincn'itU's.. The Maba- 
wilihu's simple (Hiiiit is Hint thoM^ priiieiples iirc' 
piwslv violated in (be (inveriiineni's eiimmnniil 
awanf. Kven the state of Ini') ibx’iiins] for thosu 
]>rliiei|i1cH file, other dny in Kainiii); ndinission to 
the lanjtiie. 

“If the T.siiKiie'K jirineijib's are found to lie t<s) 
high for India, the more iKaionrnlile I’onrse for her 
will la! to re«i(£o lier inenibershiti of th<’ I/'amie. 
ns lieiiif; l<m heavy a eoltnral liinrleii for her, a ml 
to pari- eonniany with the soeii’ly of eiviliaixl 
njitiona. (mini tialay. alone nnuiiif' hf) .'ttiili's- 
nicnilatrs of tliR la'iiftue, is fto!i1iii(r the laiiiine’a 
dei'IsioM on mtnorilv proleetion iniil I he iiiiooritios 
(reutiiw, of whieh she is heiwelf one of the iiolhnrs, 
instead of upholding the authority of tli^> Is'iigue 
as one of the orighial menilieiw." 

'The Muhnsidiha pmtsises to siilnnit ii Inst a|i]>e;d 
on (he HUhj(x*t to IT is Mtijesly’s (■overnineiit noil 
1.0 its ninny uiinisters who are la'iiguo-jiiitided ntui 
warm siijiisiriers of the League.” 

The hnlian Soehd Ueformer of Boinbity 
ol>Hcr\'«'8 : 

TIh! Mnliasnhha neixl not. lai sorry. Though the 
liongne under its eonstiliitioii eaiinot deni with 
the. <|iu'stion at its foriunl sessions, (he nieiiiliei'S 
iinoflieinlly have Is'en made aware of its views. 
Nimc one asked the lu(<! Mr. Haiuule why he (mile 
HO inueh mins over n'pri'seiitnlions and mi'iuorials, 
knowing full well that none of them will have any 
iCcet on the. [miwi'ts that la.'. liiinude replieil that 
ho hml nn ilhisioim in the matter, hut that his 
ohps't in drafting thewu inesler doennienls was to 
ixliieule his etnnitryini'M and to train the jiolilie 
hi deni wilh admiiiisfrulive <( ms I ions. TIio Hindu 
Mahnsnhh.i has east its hreiel oA the iv.ilerM and 
may iDiiHOle itself willi the hois: that, it will find 
it after many days. 

**7he Communal Decision and 
(he Poona Pact ’*» An 
Unauthorized Manifesto 

Wc. left CiiIciitLa on tlio 2.5tli Doeomber 
last uiid rotnrncil on the 15tlt Jiiiiuary, On 
our return wc fonnd on owr office table some 
copies of a prinb'd document with the title, 
“The Oonimitnal Decision and the Poona 
Pact: A Manifesto.” It is not stated therein 
who has isHiicd it, but it is printed at Sree 
Saraswnty Press, Ltd., Calcutta. It piirporte 
to have ^eu signed by 28 persons, one of 


whom is the editor of this review. As ho 
never signnl any such nianife.'iito, wc must 
treat it as an iinunthorizcd dexiument which 
need not be discussed. 

Alleged Excesses in Midnapore 
District 

The following resolution was passed iit a 
crowded meeting of tlic citizens of (.‘iilcutta. 
held in Albert Hall on Jiiniiary 17 under the 
presidency of Mr. A. K. Fu/.lul liutj, an 
ex-Minister : 

‘‘This meeting of (he rit.ij’Xins of (Jnleutt.i feet* 
staggered at the reporta relating to the flogging 
of [HTSOns, dsatriirluin of pro|i(.’rly, ftining villagers 
to salute IIh! Union .Inek, and other exeewies, 
allegwl to have lieeii eouuuilteil upon (K'aeefiil 
paxiple ill eoririx-lioti with the Tloiih! Mnrehea of 
Trotuis in the Snh-diviaiou of Cnutiii and elsewheni 
ill MidiiniHii'r, mid entem ila emphafie. protest 
aguiiist (he sliort-aighted ixiliey of repression, 
whii'h is imr only uiieallca for hut is also iiiex- 
licdieiil. 

“Tliis mrx't.itig further resolves to form a <om- 
millfx; of (he foltmviog is'rsons with a view to 
ex|ilore (he nwans of n’inedy and I he meiisurcH of 
HiH'iiriiig Tisiresses to the aggrievisl {Hsiple in (he 
afTis'teii iiiras Messrs. Fiitliil lliU), ,1. N. Basil, 
B. hi, ISiisiniil, .7. 0, (Jiipta, B. K. Busii, Satyaimnda 
Bose and I’. Binierjee with powers to eo-opt.” 

J n the ennrse of liis presidential addrexs, 
Mr, h’lizlu] Huij said that lie consented hi 
pre.sidc over this meeting, 

Isyniise I fi-el, and feci very strongly, (hat as 
diseiissinu of thise afl'nira vi(ally nflivla memlaTB 
of the Hindu eornmiinily of MioMaiiore exehtsively, 
it is very filling and iiropiT thul one of my eom- 
ni unity shoiilil come ftirwunl to associate, himself 
w'ilh you in onler tn make il clear to the tloverii- 
iiieiit. and the otlieials that although the opprwsiou 
or exeiwses, wliateviT they might liavc been, hail 
liix'u dinx'terl against a iMirtieiilar' -etimiunnity, the 
other eommunilies also Ipwe grit the fullest 
symimthy with the vie liras "'of- these cKeesses or 
iihpreasion. and that in a moment like thia the 
jiahompdan community m perfoelly prepared to 
slaiul side hy side with yon. 

“Let it not he supposed that on an oeeasioit 
like this (he Hiiidii eommunity is absolutely isolatul. 
You are not, iiiy dear friends. If you tiikc upon 
yourselves a paiticular eon ran of eon duet, if you 
think a particular ine.asure ia neecsaary to vrdcc 
your proU'st, you have heliind you not '■mfrely 22 
millions of Hindus but also 29 mUIUtns of 
Mahotnmedans ... 

“Gentlemen, I feel strongly that the course of 
conduet that the GovemniNit has adopted with 
rcfcrcuee to these happenings at Midnapore is 
absointely a move in the wrong direction.” 

Mr. PramaUianarii Bancrjce read out 
certain l^tterB in which police excesses had 
been alleged. Pandit Jawaharhd Kehni, who 
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wan prpmtt at the meeting, nakl in t!>e t’diirse 
i)f hin : 

Allhiiii^h he W'lut epuahitiK ux ati itiOiviiUiid hr 
Itelirvoai that lie wiw itiiiri’iMMlIinjr Ihr iif 

iithrr pfoviiictw, I’six'ciiiQy fho ert liix 

iiilh'!iKU(» ill tlie Uriit«[ Pruviiicm. wiieii he saiti 
(hut iilher |)n)vili(‘()i of [mlia were kii'iily 
the iiiiuforluiKw thut. had overtaki'ii lleiiKiil. 

Number of Bengal Detenus and 
Internees 

Durihf; iiiter]H‘IIiilionu in the Keiiiirul (\miieil 
on Moiiiltiy the Hume Mi'iiilirr (Mr. It. N'. Ileiil) 
xuid lluit the tolid iiiimher of inleiiui'x itiul ili-leiiiix 


Will 1,7W. 

Ill ri'|ily to Mr. KiKhori Mohiin niainlhiiri, the 
Home Meinlier Kiive thi' folloiviiij; tieiiiTs of 
deteliiiH : 

NiimlH'r in Di'nteiitinii Clainiw Tlifi 

Niiiiiher in .Iiiils (ineliidiiii; Hoili Di'teniion 
.liiil) under weetioii 2(1) of tlie llen)!itl ('riiiiliiiil 
lutw Aineiidineiit .Act (fi'i 

Niiiii)mt iiitiTiiHl ill vilhl^K L'.'i.'i 

NiiiiiIht iiilemeil at home Iti-I 


Total l.Tlll 

Pollowinft the Hii|wextinii of Ttai S. K. Dioi 
lliihndur that with a viiav to ellii t nonmiiv, the 
llitmiM'r of vilhitte iiiteriieeH niiitlit )mi nflneetf ivitli 
n eorn'M|xHidiii|' iiiereuxe in the iiiiiiiImt of home 
iiiteriMvu, the Home Memlu'r xaid that the (|iieHliiiii 
lieiiii; one of polilie interiKt!* and (luhlie xatf+y wax 
to he tleeidiHl by IJle (loveroincnit anil lie wax not, 
in a jxieitioii to ttive a eoiixidere*! answer iil this 
staire. 

He also ilix'linisl to jrivc the aiiioniit of iilhnraiiei'a 
the di'teiiiis reeeive. 

It w to b(! itfitorl tlitit Jill thesis perstins 
have been tlaprivfttl of their liberty without 
trial, oil the siiapieioii of the jailioo. 

Pandit Jawakarlal Nehru on Ram~ 
mohun Roy 

During his recent visit to Calcuttji Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nchrii was given an juhirt's.s 
of welcome oil belnilf of the Students’ 
Tlanunolinn Centenary E.xhibition (.'oinmittee. 
He mode a R|)cech in reply, in the course of 
'which he said among other things : 

“T was a arhool hoy in England when we tiae<l 
to read the doui)<s in Beripd. I well renieiiiliei’ 
how I used lo lie fired up Tiy those aets. Tiefore 
the national movement stroiiff and iiieliided 
all India it waa Benaal _ that really stooil for 
tudian nationnliam and Indian freedom.'’ 

Addrrsaine the atudenta the Pandit said ; "ft is 
you who will form the coming generation. You 
will function in the public activities. Todays 
ate rapidly merged into yesterdays. “IVimofTOWs 
are youn. Ihei^te it for you to think and 


make up your mind what that tonmrmw is (Viiiig 
lo 1 h‘. Iksigul has never luid In Ix'iir a erisis ns 
jt liiiH IimIuv. Dill, as a Minder of fael, l.he erisis 
is not IVmiioiI's mouo)Kily. It has fiuivi idl Indm. 
It Jills fiuxsi ilie whole World. Ihvigid, howiiver, 
during the last two or threi' yeurs, luid to lioar 
u liirgiT slijire of tin- hiittleii. The only oUut 
[irovioi'e liiat uiiitht lie eom(ianxl with it iii that 
ri's|K>et was the Nordi-Wi'steni Fniiitiei' I’roviuee, 
whieli liiul to Uvir a terrihle bnnleii. 

Ih'ganliiig the iibjei't of his visit in Ihe exhihi' 
tioii lie said, “I liave eom<‘ hen‘ {iiirtly Is valise 
it is idwiivH It gnxil (ileiuutre lo me to iiH'd. yoniig 
men UI 1 II juirtly to ]siy niy trihulo of 
riwiHX'l (o him in whose iinine you ani hidding 
lUe eeJitiriilioii." Hr whs ia favoar of tweiinyitig 
liiiaself ttilli whiil lie lermed aggressive jjoMtW'td 
lU'iivitiis nilher ihan with oilier ai'livities whieh, 
1 1ll High iiiidoilbliHlIy imlsiiliiiit, was mil the IIMsl 
of (he hour. He thiinght Jie should mil assiM'ialo 
himself willi whiit lie ■’ousiileiMl as ii siile-issuo 
of (be ninillelU. 

He lulvis'iUeil (he use of ‘Swndeslli’ iirtleles and 
exhorleii everyone lo lake iiji its iMiisI.rilelive side. 
Dill. I’liiiiliiji luldei], no refnrnis, eeoiiiimie, moral 
or ]iKYebiil( 4 !iewl, eimlit take risit. iiiilil the fundit> 
iiieiMiil [iinlili'iii of dll' frixxlom of thr^iiuntry is 
solvisl. 

Piii(^it .litwiiliui'liil feelingly referred to Uic 
“c(»itribiiti(iii of Ibijii Haniinohiiii lb>y UiwnndH 
Tiidiii’s u]ilift,” 

He c,ime at a lime when India was in n 
feniieiit. It was e.xln'iiiely d^lieidl to gi't Old. 
of the old nils anil it rei|iiin'd remiirkalile 

wisdiiiii and eiairage. Tile Itnia (Hissessixl that 
eiiiinigi’ imd wisdoia. “Itaja Kammohori lioy.” 
assi'rli'il PaiidJiji, ''was a refs'l. He was ho doulit 
ill gixiil terms witli the Ilridsh uilthorltieH; and 
I't, in spile of tlnit, he was fiiiidamenlally a nils'l. 
le saw the ehalige eomilig luid did not siibmit 
In (he I'l unlit ions simply Isruiisii they managisl to 
I'xisl. Itomain Itolhiinl, the great I'^rcneh savatil 
iiiul said ‘thought, if mil. iint itilo lu.-tion is 
nlsirtion.’ TIte Rain tronslutixl into action what 
he Ihonglit in his life. 

Academic Conference of Bengalis 
Residing Outside Bengal 

A (biniklipur eorrespoiideiit of The 
Lrttilrr wrote tti it: 

(lorukhmtr, Hcc, 29. 

nil! 11th si'ssioi! of the AII-India Dengali 
Literary ' (kiiifen'iiec was held under tho 
lO'sideiitsliiii of Mr. A. P, Sen, Dur-at-law, 
.illektlow. 

Thi're w'erc in nil eleven wx-tioiial sittings with 
the fill lowing as the pn Mi ding ehairmen over tho 
rcsixvlive deliluTiifions :—History : Prof. Snmidni 
Nulhr Dhntliu'harya I lien a res); (I mater Dmgal: 
Dr. Prasaiinakumar AeharyalAliiJialiud); Lilcrutum: 
Pandit Itajciidranath Vidyabhusaii (ikdiuKs) 

Phikisoiihy ; Prof. (I. ( 1 . Mitra (Ddhi); Music ;• 
Babu Dwiieiidranath Hanyai (Lucknow); Pcdain^: 
•Prof, Dcvnaruiii Mukhefjee (Agrid; Jownimiam ; 
'Dabii Kainananda (Ihattojioc ((^cutta); Art: 
Babu Kusolkumar Mukherjeo (Jaipur); nrioooo-: 
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I)r. If. P. Son ((!iiwt)|MmO I KconomirH linil 
Six'ii)li)ny ; Prof. .lojtcdlM'liiiinini Milni (f^aloiuia). 

Tlirn! wtw »Iiv> n HiX'i’iiil of tho woniciiV 

((nwdtil ipvor liy Shrinmti NiMtnrini IX'vi 
Wunwwiiti (IJi’tjiirco), 

Aixint UK) ili'Ic^iitoi fnitn iiU ovrr Itxlin alCoiuk-il 
tlic rnjifi'n'iii'C. iVtiniiDciil. uitiiipi^ tlicp ilistiii^itiMhLti 
vimton* wore ; 'n«p Hoti. Mr. JnxtKx: Sir Ixil 
MiiJthcrji*', from Alliihalmil. Shritniili 
Aiiuni|w l>ovi unit Hjt, Kciliirtiiitfi tfiiiiiTjnip of 
nntiHl lilpriiry faiiio from Muxiiffariiiir and Bpimrox 
r(»]»'cliv(‘ly. 

Tho iiiiiiiiix<‘ni(>iit wiia in tliip hanila of th(‘ 
iT<v|i(iiin I'liiniiiiftoo of ivtiii'h Mr. Dim whs 

cliiiirnmn ami Mr. Ksliitisli ('Inuulni (IliiLtIcrjit', 
liotior.’iry si’cmtiiry. Thi’Pi' pvius also ti pnriis of 
voluntixTH whii’h ini'lmliit W Ikivs ninl i2(i KirU. 
who looktti afliT l.lio ifiinforls of tno (lolojjiitcs mnl 
Ihi! visitorH. 


RH^India Oriental Conference 

Alwiit. 500 iTH'mlx’r.s dolrgntos 

nHHeitibliHl ill Rtinxla fiTiin iliO'croiit of 

Tndiu to' attoml tliip Hipvontli sossiim of iho 
All-lndui Orioiitjtl ClDiifiTciit'K liold tlunv. It 
was u poinplotti huccims, Mr. Kiishi Rnisud 
JayiwWJil, the distiiigiiislifd Iiulnlogisti prosidpd 
•<iv«-,r tho SRiMinti tind dclivorod :iii iiiUurstiiijr 
•iind stimulating adilress. 

His Hi|thii<»ri tbr Dnoknar of IfunKlit iin<( (ho 
Mahknuii Siiliehn iitti'iiilcHi tlio vnrioiia sivlionnl 
iimpdiius un nil thr ilnys. 'Dto Hilioliirs mnl 
luiUiont.ies wric t;r*Mtly ini]>«sso<l hy (lio Miiliii- 
niiii.'R familiarity with wvi'rul nhstniso and liilKi'iih. 
louiiw. 

Tlio President wiivoy^l tlio jn'iieml view of the 
wlinlon) that ihu UnrtHia sp'ssion was iiiiu|uo in 
ilself and a iionlmark in tla* history of the .Vil- 
' India Drii'iital Coiifi'rx'm'o. “Tho armiiKuments 
inniio hy the Slnlo ami himomry workeis,” said 
Mr. JnytiHwal, ''will lie long romoiuliomi. Tlio 
iiiviUitinn of tlio Hiiidii Diiivoniily of IJonan's for 
holiluig the noxt si-ssion has buon luix'iilnl." 

Mr. iTaYiiswul luid oLltom oxiirossisl aatisfaetion 
1'oT the wautlfnl art-ci)! loot ion - of the lion. Col. 
Wior. Olio of the remarkable resnlta oriiiinwl liy 
the Oiiiiferi'ni'e is the jrinieriil view llmt llie limit's 
of Aiu'iont. luilinii liislory innst shift liaek by 
oeiitlilies, luid tlnit the lime was vi(xi for ilndiT- 
tiiking till' task by Indian seholars. 

His Hijillnoss the (hiekwar of Ilaroihi gave a 
garden IwTly In the vtaitnn*. 

Dr. P. O. lingehi. deliveml a very in ten's! tug 
loot tire on •'Cttllural rojntiims of India with Cent ml 
Asia,” illuslralliig varinns relalions with lantern 
slides. 

In short, the ennft'mnoe did most iiai'fid .uurk 
on a (snislnietlve Imaia. His Higneas the flaekwar 
•of Iburotla gave un inapiring im(X!tns to the whole 
stsainn hy taking a very keen and sinecre interest 
In ^1 Its activities. Baroda has enhanced tile, 
iintnortanec of oiwnal oriental reai'urch. 

'The food exllibitioii was inauguratad by H. H. 
the Oackwur of Bamdii, and jgople were taking 
keen interoat in looking at the various items, and 
CBiMeialiy the produela of "Soya Boon.” 


Chittagong Magistrate*,’: 

Drastic Orders 

.\u Knglislmiiiti's hnuso is stiid (n be Ids 
otislli'. Oil rt'iidiiig till' oitlftrs |>rliitpd below 
people might tliiiik tliut ti (Ihittngoiiiim’s lionw* 
wns his pri.soii. 

Oliittagoiig, .Tan. IS, 

Tile Distriel Magislrato has tasiicd an oish'r 
dins'tiiig tdt nimlii ‘Tlhadralok’’ midi's in eight 
tlnniiLS leljoiniiig the Kotwidi of (Miiltagnng ii|> to 
tin: age of L'o to n inain indoors for one week. 

Another iinler pnihihils (a) for I>S liiinrs the 
mniiing of Inuns on the luaiii line to anil fmin 
Chittagong wilii the e.siviilioii of the. Cideiill.-i 
Mall luiil Asstini Mail. These trains art; not In 
sto]) at iioy jilni’e within the Uistriet to pii'k up 
or Hcii doini latssi'iIgors, I'vei'iit at Chitn|{ong. 
(Iij |inihibils for IS hours on Chittagoiig-Xiuirhat 
line Iniins i.'ovpt 17 Up and d'i down from 
slojiiiiiig al any niaee bi'twiv'ii Chillagniig mnl 
llatinutiri, let pinhiliits for IS hours on Chittiigong- 
Dobiueii'i line (rains I'M egit Up and .'i2 Down 
from stopping anywlien; lietwiv'ii Paliva and 
Chittagong, A thiixl oriler timliihits for IS hours the 
ISarisal inn! ULOibaxnr steamers fiLiiii Inking up or 
setting down passengers until they jaissisi the outer 
liar at. Chittagong fort eittraiiei'. 

The fourth onler iirohihifs for T9 hours the 
jilviiig of passi'iigc'r Iminchcs on Kiiruafnii river. 

*nic fifth order diox'ts all the courts and oHiei'S 
under the isnitml of the District Magislriite of 
Ciiittogong 1.0 lie elosisl for 49 hours. 

The sixth order tmihiliits for 49 hours motor 
I rathe on .fiiliirht ii-Chitlaginig-Diieca mud and 
riholnsaiiar crossing on i'hittagong-VIfltllaxiiri 
road. 

The orders were cnforeisi from 10 (bis moriiiior.— 

A. P. 1. 

Cliitliigoiig, Jan. 21!, 

It. is nnilcrstooil that tlie District Magistrate's 
notice ordering borne i id eminent for one month 
from .Iimnnry 2ri lias already liivii served on iiOO 
[s'rsoiis, inelniling KXI stndi'iils of the Chitinginig 
College. 

.\riitcil piekets still eontinpe to guard slrct't 
emssitigs - '.\ssoeiaf<\l Press.” 

Tti It ixuii'iit speech of his the Viceroy litis 
(h'clitred thnt all the resources of tlio (Jovem- 
iiient would be used to crush terrorisiii. 8uch 
decliimtioiis, tsikcn. with orders like tho.se 
printed idxivt*, might give tlio.se who do not 
know the fiwtts, the exaggerated impression 
that large areiis in India were up in arms 
against the Britisli raj. 

Vilh^p* homes and small-town homes in 
Bengal in tiiiincrous eases, perliaps in most 
cases, are not scK-eontaiued us rc^irds water- 
supply, bath-rooms and privies. 

People have resort to rivers and tanks 
and fields for various essentially neccssar}’ 
purposes. When Jhis Is borne in mind, the 
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. vfn'iiu* ImrdMliip o^ being i!oiiijwiled to 
i.itlixirN for II week at ii stretch will bo easily 
iiiiilerstond. There are mmiy liomcs wliere 
the breiid-winuers and the purchasers of f<»o<l 
uik] other HUpplies from the market are young 
men up to the age »f 25. Tflicso hemes, too, 
will 1)0 very seriously incoiiveiiieiiood by the 
Magistr.ate’s ordei's. It .should be uotoil that 

..stall, if not all, tlic persons who are being 

|iiit to trouble are perfettlly iniioe.ent. >'01 tint 
Magi.strnte n])pears to think that, in order to 
light tcri'orism and to prevent tlie terrorists 
g<‘ttiiig new reemits, it is indispensably 
lll■^■es.sIlry to pass orders wbieb eannot but 
liave the effect of irritating lai’g'' iininbiTs of 
iiiiioi’ont jwrsons and indiieing in tlnan a mood 
of desperation. 

Science Congress af Bombay 

A<!cording to Thr Ihmbaff Smtinni, 

A Hlriking (ItHenitrsc lusting for !IO min ill is im 
iiu‘ riiltlle of the universe wns ileliveni! hy the 
l‘n'sii)Gnt. to eiiiiiient seieiitisls unit sehnlars nf 
linlia gathemi at tlie 2 tst Itnlinn Seienee Cuiigi-ess 
whieb wna itmiigiiratiKl l>y I he (iovernor of Itniiihny 
lit the Ihnveysity <!(iiivrK'iitiiiii Hull on ''I'liisiiuy 
iiflerroon. 

t*ruf. Meghnad HiUui, Thesiilent nf the (Aitignss, 
siiiil tiutt it was iinjUMKitiie In have a eniniilete 
grasp of the eosmologival |irolileiiis, iinli'SS nne 
timl uoniB idea nf the gingniphy of tlie 1111 iverse 
iiJiont lU*. “Travel with me through siiiu'e," lie 
said, “with the velixity of liglit unit .survey 
ilie benvtini.’’ 

“In a Mcnnil und a half, the moon is reaeliei] 
whieh U the iiearrst neighlioiir, in eight inliiiitis 
■ be suu it whii'h is ihu 1x1110*11 of light and 

life In ns, then in a few hours' tiini', the lust 
iHDighUiur in the solar system Pinto is left Is'liind 
iDUl for four Years we sltiiii wnlilile in iliist anil 
eosiaie railintuin." 

"I'rom thenee it taki’a eight ynirs to mnke tlie 
ai-iiuainlanee of Wirins, the wonderful eom(ianion 
■if the heavens whose bright, hrillianey twenty-nine 
tiiaea the light of the snii—has given rise to 
inuuipi^able Rtorieu and myths in the minds of nil 
nafiiw from the timeu of the Egyptians. A rtl 
.'■itw'Priiiae through the rich fields of luminarii's 
anil then a time may eome when we shall reueli 
the limit of the ttniverse ; then nothing but void 
will remain.” 

The same paper observes : 

The pnsidisitid address was an doniient tdi*)! 

■r a eloaer co^tpoation lietwetm the workers of the 
■ienti^ serviees of the Government and professors 
ni nnivccsittes. He urgcil that the State must 
iwakei) to the need for a proper organisation of 
die scientifie brains and pointol out that in other 
"ountrles the cO'Opcration was so eompletc that it 
was not unusual to find universities und services 
very often exdianging their workers to the 
nuilual advantages at both. Here in India he 
faded to see that co-operation. 

3 O 0 II 


He sliggesitsi the formiilion nf an •tiidiaii 
Aciidemy nf SHeiive fnr the prii]ier (!til|trul imd 
dinvtiiiii nf si'ienlilie n-snm h in tliis eortntfy. 

KIsi'wbi'ic in ibis issue nf Th< Mtiihru 
Horii'ir we print lui arlieic nn flic pi‘npn.sed 
Indiiiii Acadeiiiv of Science. 



Dr. Mi'gliiiulh Snhii 


T'be following piiKsugt* in IJr, Sjtlia'n 
address has been critieized in sonie <|i)art<>i's as 
being ittopiim nod [inpmctical ; 

Owing to ini|irovtsl methods of eonimiliiii-ation 
and to nnieh better cnlil.FU't hi'lween different 
parts of .the world, the world is fnsl lieeiiming 
one eeonoinio ami eiiltnrul nnil. Uiit. the jKililiei' 
nns still itersist in their Olyinpiiin attitudes. 

Eeonnmie and si’ienlilie studies show’ thiil the 
worlil has owourecs enough for her whole popnia- 
tiim , and if there he a rational program me of 
production and a pnigramine of judicious and 
equitable distributiun, uobudy should safibr from 
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hun^ aiid privation and everybody win affoni 
to_ have maeh better amenities of Jtfe. Uul for 
this purpuao rivalry nnioiigat iiationa and eoni- 
inunitiea should ^vc way to co-oijcrslivc coiiHlnic- 
tioii mu) the poliludMiH should hand over many 
of their fuiietiona to an iuteriiatioiiHl board of 
trained Heiciititie induBlrinlwtN and the diatribution 
should lie supervised by wonoinists. The ouf^nista 
should devise mivuis tor assif^inf^ a fixed quoin 
of Mpulation to eneh tceoKraiihieui unit, which 
it should Dot be allowed to exceed. The joy of 
life for the ttrewu-uii men will lie provided not iii 
desip I ini; incuis for the ]>1 under or cxplnilntioii 
of OTT fcUow men in various ways Imt in 
adniitiish'riiii; to their needs and in tlie free 
developnieiil and display of tile ‘finer faeulties of 
mind. 

Tliose siigMstivc idena hjivo boon uriticiKod 
us un]>nictjc^ mid so on, ns wc hnvc snid 
above. But tlic idenlisni of nil idenlists, be they 
S})mtuii1, niorni, social, political or economic, 
iippcHTs to “pi‘»«tic«l'’ men, mipractical mid 
utopian. XcTcrthelcss, idealists must persist 
in diatiirbing our conaplucence. 

Many iutercatiing papers were n'lid at tlic 
Congress. Some of those which seem to lijivi* 
awakened public interest were Pij>f. Dastur's 
address on the nature of living matter, Piof. 
Sisir Kumar Mitra's uddrt>ss on broadcasting 
as a means of education, l*rof. A. Bmierji’s 
address on itbe expanding univcrst', I>t.-Col. 
S. 8. Sokhey’s adibn^s on tlic relation of 
research to teeing in medical schools, etc. 

^soia Pitfar af LumbM 

'We took advantage of our recent visit to 
Ooi^hpur to see the .iVsoka pillar at Lnuimini 
(Lumbini), now called Rumiuin Dei, wlucli 
inarisB the spot known as the birtli-'plaec of. 
the Buddha. It is ui the independent kingdom, 
of Nep^. The pillar wt\| set up by tlio 
Emperor Asoka about Jt. c.' 240. According 
to Mr. Gokalchnnd Nognitha, assistant engineer 
in charge of orclueological works in Nc|)al 
Tend, it measures 25 feet from the upper 
portion of the base to the top. “It tapers 
slightly with a circumference of about 8 ft ti in. 
round the base, 7 ft 5 ui. near the inscribed 
portion and about t> ft li in. at the top. * It is 
slightly leaning to tlic west at present, though 
it is not known since when it is so.'*' It has 
a crack ri^t down from the tup straight to 
just below the insciiptioi^ but thero is no trace 
of the same downwards: Mr. Nogratha told 
us that the crack might have been due to the 
monolith having been struckc l^ lightning 



.Vsdka I’illiir jil, Liimbiiii. Riliter of Tfie MiJcrH 
lin irir bIuiuUii;' Oii one side. 



General view of Luaithiii 


on some unknown date. The inscription has 
remained intact It records the fact that 
Asoka visited and worshipped the spot in or 
after the 20th year of his reign and caused the 
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Scii!(>tiirc iviOiiii the U'mplc ix'iH'c'iii'iitirii; 
Mujii Devi, her nister mut iiifiiiit si>ii, eie. 


> 



Temple of Maya I)e» i 


jHilar to be set up, because the Bu<l(]ha was 
I'orii here {'‘kida Bhof^avam jate^ti”). 

Near the pillar is the temple of Maya 
I ’evi (Buddha’s mother), containiug her image 
iu relief, holding the briuush of a Sat tree, witir 
itie images of her sister and the child Buddha, 
I'te. 

Saroj Nalini Daft Association 

The Saroj Nalini Dutt Association for 
"’■omen's welfare which held it| annual meeting 


Ijist month, was founded by Mr. Q. S. Butt 
to perpetuate the memory of Ida departed wfe, 
the hate Srimati Saroj Nalini Butt. According 
to HU article iu Admncc, 

■nio Asaociniitui which started only with ? or B 
Slubila BnniitiH mu iiuw Ixxwt of nwtrly dhO such 
Siimitis which lun rendering vidunhlo work to 
iK-ttcr the ('('(iiiomie conditiwi of our womenfolk. 
The iiiejiilicrH of th(«c Saiaitu aiiinber luoru than 
KUtXi. TIic Mnhihi Hamitia are |mrcly woincii's 
orgiiitixalioiiH c<iri)]xwd or maiingM entirely by 
women and (hey atrensi ninple «co|»o for bringing 
ont and dcveloiiiiig (heir niurit of ma'id yervieo 
mid ejijiacily for organijgdhm. The ABHOeiotioii hw 
tii(niili]n'il into (he liit.herlo Htagnaiit. life of tlte 
wonieii of IJengltl a magiictie fotve whieli i« 
gidvniusiiiL' (lieiii into iietivitiw for the. iic({uiHitioii 
o(_a kiiowlcdgu of tiormwth’ iwienee, hygiene, the 
wieiu’i' of iiiiiti’iTiity mid chihi wolfaro and for 
iixeiving tniining in varioiiH arttage induBtrlen. 



tirimati.Uemlatn Deri 


t)nc of the most hrilliant aehierements of the 
Association haa been the establiahmcnt of «> 
induatriol- school in 192!). It was started with 
only :)(> girl students on the rolls and now it 
claims moic than 200 women, nearly half of which 
are widows and married women. Toe stdiool, which 
is located at ftOB, Mirtaporo fltnx>t, Calcutta, 
teaches sewing, cutting, embroidery, chlkon w^, 
lace making, carpet weaving, cane work, drawing, 
litemiy alucation and music. The achora haa awo 
opened a class of general nuzting tinder the 
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HiiiKTviNiiit) of Dr. II. N. Dity, M.n. l>iii tmiiilnf; 
I'lnKM.'i) .hive iHK'ti HtiirtCH) in illlTereirt rtiHlricle in 
Ih'iil^ul luiil Ki'vi'ml hiuiilnHl iinifcesioiiul dnie and 
Iudii« liHVe Ixx.ii triiiiii^i iiiid liiivt! carrj’inK 

on niiiteniily work. Throit^ the b(.n«..fiieljo»a of 
ilia lnl(‘ ifiiMuilii Kunniri IVvi, n ifo ol thi! lull 
Wr I’mtiil (.'liiillerjir, I lie Aasoeiulioii htui cwtaliiisilnHl 
(hf linninlii Kiiinur! Ifidlnilinuniiii at I^irl whm 
iridon'H nliovn I he nite of 1(1 iin. gircii an 
indiinlriiil mid liic.rary rdilealion iindur the 
pU[H.rviHioii of i^rinmti lleinliita Tiwiri’. 

Kriiiititl l[('iiiliit» in nlao one of 

the SdCTcfaricn of tlin AsHoidafimi and editor 
of it» Bongali nioiitldy organ ‘‘BaiigiilakKlinii," 
and iH Ksni'iitly (‘oimcctod wifli some other 
philantliropic in«titut ions. 

Pandif Jawaharh! Nehru on Work 
for ‘’Old Ladies" 

\V<. find fnini the |ni]ieisi lliiit Ihindit 
Jtiw'ahiirlid Nehni has is.siieil thn following 
stateinriit : 

rriiid from Home news]>!iix’iw tliiil I inn sn|i;Hisi«I 
to have; nxomiiieinlcxl wiK-itil iiiirl vitliice ni>lifl 
work (o my lollengms mirl thal I ttiv.xelf |in.|x)se 
to iiidiilp. in this iielivily. I liave no mieh 
mnliilioii, nor have my eollr.ianis of llie II. R 
This kiinJ of safe and nirnis iielivily eaii well he 
left to (he old Indies. j\Iy eolleairias innl I work 
for the fiVTslom of India and for einliiifC all 
(xililieni ami tvonomie dunilnalinn of Indian 
iniismvi and we are iirejinriyl fur the eoinicyineinas 
of (lur iielion. We cln not. Iwlieve in siifelv-lir«l. 

If Ihiiidit Juwidiarhil had siiit|i]y staled 
that his eollcngiies and hi' were working for 
the freedom of India atid fo ending all 

|M)litical and eeonoinie. ... of tlic 

iini.sscs and not iiierely for soeial and village 
uplift, (hat, we think, would have ipiite 
Kidfiml to satisfy ])iiblie. niriosil.y regtirding 
tlieii* plan of work. lie need not litive 
slightingly refeiTed to social, and villtigc 
it]»litt work as “saft' and jiions sietivity” fit 
fop,“olii'lailie.s.’’ To be an nnflinehing fighter 
when fighfing is necessaiy i.s jiraisitworthy, 
but iiiiealled-for eombativeness is waste of 
enei'g)’ and merely irritates. 

For more than a iguarter of a century 
Rnbindianntli Tagore has been so convinced 
of the vihd necessity of village revivification 
tlmt his Visx’abliarati lias a mnd reeonstrHc- 
tion department. Social and village iiplift 
Work is included in tlie Congress constructive 
programmo and has been and is being done 
by young ladies and old ladies as well as yoting 
mntleincn and old gentlemen. The sight of 
dccaj-ing villages all over India led Mahafana 


Gandhi to declare that “to serve our villages 
is to establish Swaraj, Everything else is 
blit an idle dri'ani." 

Tlierc are literally old ladies in Congress 
roiik.s who also “do not believe in safety first” 
They have gone to jail as civil resistors, some 
more than once. 

It is not true, too, that social and villi^o 
ujdift work is safe. We do not refer merely 
to tile fact that village workers in imdarious 
or otherwise unhealthy areas may, and not 
niiofteii do, fall ill and become invalid ) we 
also refer to tJie fact that social and village 
uplift work is politically risky. For during 
Bengal’s loi^ period of tribulations many 
young men liave lieeii interned who iiicurnsl 
suspicion bmaiise of doing such work. Home 
of th(>iM fi'll seriously ill while under restraint 
or confinement as detenus or internees and a 
few luive even ilieil in conscipienee. Of cmirse, 
they wei'i; ilcjirived of their liherty ostensibly 
as actual or would-he nivohitionarics. But 
tliev wi'rc never biv'iight to trial, and nothing 
lias I'viT been proved against them. 

Soeial and villagi* iqdift work is nccessaiy 
for winning freedom, tlioiigli it may be indirect¬ 
ly, and should not, iJierefore, he referred to 
contemptuously. But even if such work were 
not of iiidheet use in the struggle for freedom, 
it ought to he iloiie, because of its own intrin¬ 
sic v^diie and nei’Cssity. When India becomes 
politically fre(>, our villages will become better 
plaer,s to live in from all points of vicTV and 
society will also be more c<piitably and 
hiniiaiK'ly organised and freed from many 
evils. But it is uncertain when the day of 
freedom will come. In the ’nlcantiinc, arc 
our villages to continue formn. indefinitely long 
period to be the undesirable places that they 
arc ? ^\nd is society’ also to continue indefinite¬ 
ly to labour under various curses ? If not, Rien 
social and village uplift work is fit to be 
undertaken not only by “old ladies” but by 
othera also. ■ ■ 

We rec<^izo that political freedom will 
lead to village uplift but vUlage uplift alone 
will not lead to political freedom. It is also 
true that village uplift work and social reform 
and reconstruction cannot be done satisfactorily 
until and unless India is free. Butj^that does 
not mean fliat such wodk cannot be done to 
some extent) or is^uniinportant or unneoessary. 
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**Kalabhaskar Ashram" in AUahabad 

Miiimhi Kaliprarad, the founder of the 
Kayiuitba Patbahida in Allaliabud, waa honour¬ 
ed by the Kayastha fraternity by the title of 
“Kulabhaskur" (“Sun of the caste”) being con¬ 
ferred on him. A Btudents’ hostel connected 
with the Kayastha Pathahala has been nnn>e<{ 
“Kiilabhaskar Ashnun” after him. We had 
occasion to visit this hostel in October last 
year. It is meant for very poor self-»iipi>ortiiig 
•students. Two of the h«iist*s in which they 
live arcs mere huts witli uuid walls, mud floors 
and roofs cov('rc<I with coiiHtry tiles, like 
the dwellings of tlie poorest. The boys th(‘in- 
selvea reiwiir and whib-wash the hous<'s when 
iu'e<'88ary. Their e.'cpeiisf's arc met fi'otu tlu? 
iner me of a dairy and a kitchen giinleii, of 
which they do all thf‘ work theiii.selves without 
the help <»f servants. They are iiisjiired with 
an admirable spirit of self-help. 

M. C. C. Matches 

'Hie. hkigiish lady who met all the expen¬ 
ses of tlie last British e.xpcditioii f<j eruupur 
the htdghts of the Himalayas bsik the world 
into her confidence as to her motives in doijig 
HO. By the ac'hievemcnt of the British e.vpedi- 
fioii she wanted to slniw the Indians who 
weix; stniggling to throw off British drjniina- 
tion that the Britisher still jmsscsses indoini- 
table courag<!, grit and etidumnce. Vt'lio 
knows whether tlic M. C. have not Ix'en 
tonring India to give an (>xhibitlon of British 
superiority in another way ? 

It were much to be wished that Indians 
could similarly tour Britain to give a demotislrii- 
tion of their manhood by playing sonic national 
game of their own. But even in a game like 
hockey, which is an exotic, Indians have shown 
that they can beat all the world. 

As for cricket, it was only the enterprise 
of the Maharajknmar of Vizianagram which has 
enabled an Indian team to prove once at least 
at Benares that it can stand up to the visitors, 
who have carried the day cveiywherc else. 

Nobody will contend that the r^neration 
of India depends on her sons mining in 
cricket —nuns sana in carport aano is poe^le 
without ih Bat why cannot those in India 
who are bom with a ^v^ or a golden s^n 
in &dr mondis, who have enoogh of nonriming 


food ami ]>lenty of leisure and can afford to 
keep trainers and who do uotliing useful—why 
c4innot they special ire in manly gitmea ana 
show the world that it is easy for Indians to 
excel ill th<’m ? Big land-owning idlers all 
over India can render ut least tliis service 
to their country, 

Mr. J. M Basu's Presideafial Address 

In his jm^sidential addn'ss at tlie last 
session of tin* National I/ihenil h’wleration of 
India held at Miulms, whicli was cimuneiidably 
brief, hitsuicsslikc and to tlie point, Mr. J. N. 
Basil has sliowii that what the White I'hipcr 
scluiMie offers is neither Dominion Status nor 
anytliiug a])proaching it, that it is “over¬ 
weight wl with a tendency bi kis'p back the 
progressive chaneiits in th«^ Sbibi by giving 
power and proiiiiiienec bi elements jUiiit log 
iiciiind in exjicrieiice of work for general 
welfare and progress in various spheres of 
life,” and that it inen-ly “attempts b> lone 
down some of the aggressive feiiti.irtis of an 
autocratic State." Says lie : 

'Jltc While I'niHT eitliiiol' tr' <hw<'ril)wl ils a 
[liii'iimcnl. iiitciiih,] to hriiiK iilKiiit iniu-C ulid mn- 
li‘iilmcnl. II. is lua'nxwivcly oaelioiiary in the 
iiiiittiT Ilf I'limiMiiiml Ti’incsi'iititliiiii. It (^ncs very 
111 Ill'll further tliHO either the Miiilo-Morley sehenu: 
or till! M(Mil)i,r<i H'liisiie in iiei'eiitimiiuK and 
I'liilsinitint' M'lmrate coin in no si elecUirsUs and 
seals ill the li>trislaliiris. It. Kiilsilivides the liiildils. 
Them is nil reeoenireii |iriiiei|ile iKhiiid the 
seliL'tiH'. Whiit has Issn ,;iv('ii lo one commniiity 
in cue pnivitu'i: has not Ikkh given to ajsil.her 
('[ijtiiniiiiity (K'eii]iyiiiK the same {smitioii ill another 
iniviiiee. liiKhaKfof fmmiiiK a eonstitution suitahle 
nr a mixiiTii ('uvernineiit facing the fntitru the 
Wliiti^ Pa[X'r scelis tu drag iia buck ward to earlier 

I'l'iiluTies. 

Resolutions of the National Liberal 
Federation of India 

The principal resolution or resolutions 
passed at’ the last session of the National 
Liberal Federation of India related to the 
White Paper scheme. Its criticism of that 
sefieme is comprehensive and ct^nf As 
pointed out by Mr. S. G. Vaze.in Tht Servant 
of India, the Liberal Party’s resolution goes 
much beyond the demand contained in the 
memoranda of Sir Tej Bahadur Sepru and the 
British Indian “delegation” to tlm so-called 
Bound Tabic Conference. 

“For iiuionoe^ the liberal icMlutimi lays down 
that ‘no scheme of reforms can meet India’s reqniiw. 
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mteU or Mtiify. national aximtionB or allay 
^itnsal diHoontmk vhicb does not confer tbe 
, tuU poirer and atattiB of a Dominion on India 
witMn a alioit period fixed bv statute.’ Tbia ia 
a very radical demand wbicn neither 8ir ^ 
Bahadur Sapm nor tho British Indian drii^Uon 
deemed it expedient to make. Perhaps they 
thoni3>t it raJmer extrava^t to prefer such a 
demand. What tho liberal Parly wanle U not 
merely consUtutional artanjtcmcntH whicdi, by thrir 
own momentum and in tbe natural course of 
developrount, will tend to hriti^ about l^waraj 
at an early dale, but azi express provision in the 
ooDStitUtion piescriblnK the catablishincnt of Bwaraj 
at a spcciiiM date, which must bo sufficiently in 
the near future.” 

Mr. Vaze gives other cxantples also. 

It roust have Ixen noted by tiveiyune that the 
memoranda of .Sir Te) Bahadur Sapru and tliu 
'British Indian dcJcftation iui>^ alterations lo 
suKgMt in the White Ibiper only in so far ns it 
affects the British Government ; they have tunic 
lo mmpynt iti so bir as it affeciH (he .Slatrcs. Ihe 
Bound 'Ibblsni say in effect : We netept the 
Princen^,nunditions, but wo don’t actept tlic^ Jlritish 
Gov^nuhit's. The Ijiltertil Party n']iiidiati« this 
pnsilitm. It bccs Kravo daiit^r in the attitude nf 
the Princai as well as of the British Govern met it.. 
If we ECt the latter In rehuc or even elimibatc all 
tho satc-Ruards mentioned in the White Paper, cron 
then the terms on wliich the J’ritiecs ant williiifj 
to come into the fedtralion will drat my both 
^f-ROvemment and poulnr govern incut. This 

is the dain mMniiiK of the rcsohitlon the l.ilieml 
Federation has adopt«i. Bee how heavy an' the 
demands it makes on the Fiinecs. It asks that— 

(t) all the TcpnMsnlativcs of the States in tlic 
Aewnibly he alecied members, iiitlinet oleclioti 
brifl)!' iitcrmittrd in their ciisc its a transitory 
mcastve for-a tixcd iieriod ; / 

(n) that fundamental rights of eitixenshi]) lie 
guaranteed to Iho Hiihjcets of Jiulinn States in the 
Jmcto) eonstitlithm ; 

(«t’») that tho Crown's rights of pnimoimtey over 
tho Blutes be exereiiicd by the (lovernment of India 
as at present, and not by the Viceroy, us unnssad 
in rte While Paper ; 

(w) lhat,_ under siiitaltlc safe-gimrrls, the feilersl 
haslet lire itself be given the power-h) amend the 
constitution, the consent of individual Btales not 
being lequirml for such amendment to take effect 
in any constituent unit of federation. 


An Attempt to Meet Criticism of 
Liberal Party's Position 

According to Mr. Vaze, tho Liberal Partry]8. 
reiolution might or would be criticized ^ 
follows: 

Hie resolutien iiself. kaves very littie to be 
deaiiod. It embodies demands .to which the roost 
extreme pdtttidaaa can subsetihe with little scruple. 
But how' ue liberals gatng to follow it out? 
What win dq^ to in^demeot it ? 'What 

b other words, are' toe sanctiou which they 
will apply if toe improvements which they reoOm.' 
m^ an' not leffiM aa toey tfaemtdvea 
■ketrir.'asdLaiy wfilnotbo given effect to? And 


what an these reaolutionB ' wtnrth, II tii^ have no 
force at toe back of them ? 

His answer is ; 

Tbe Libetol Party has no convincing reply to 
make to it. Bat this is not the fault of the 
Liberal Party, bat the misfortune of every single 
{wty in tlte cotintry. For the Liberal Party may 
address the same question to other poitics including 
the Congress, and none of them will be able to 
return a satisfactory answer.^ The fact is that wc 
are uU in the dmUis of political depression and it 
will serve no nsmul purpose for one party to be 
twitting another with inactivity and impotence. 
The wiW course will bo for alt of us to pat our 
special gifts in the common pool and thus help, 
each in its way, to fill the detlt'ioncies of the 
other and moke the county at least a little 
stronger than il would lie with our isidated efforts 
in differcut and even opiwsite ways. 

Thb reply is good no for nn it goes. But it 
cannot conceal fnnn public view the foot that 
tho (longreSB ciimiot bti chiirgttd with “inacti¬ 
vity” ill t!ic souse in which the Liberal Party 
has been inactive. Hongi’css iictivity has involved 
much .sacrifice iitiil siiflcring ; J,ibernl nctivfty, 
if any, involved none, (longross will not work 
but will oppose tiny unsatistuctory coustitution 
fr.iincd for Indisi. 1'he Liberals are cx|)ccted 
to work tmy constitution, however uiisatis- 
focitory. Wo do not mean nicrely tliat they 
will enter the councils—some roiigrcssmcn 
mtiy also <lo so to be in op])osition to the 
Government ; we mean also that the Liberal 
Party will supply men to hold office as 
Muiisters, etc., in order to derive advantage, 
if any, including personal .advantage, from even 
a very retiv^ratle constitution. 

Therefore tliero is an essential difference 
between Congress and Liberal princijiles and 
practice. -. . 

Mr. G. K. Devadhars Presidential 
Address 

The revival of the. annual session of the 
Indian National Social Conference in December 
last at Madras is a matter for congratulation— 
particularly as it conld secure so able a person 
as Mr. G. K Devadhar, who is both a ttdnker. 
and a worker, to preside over its deliberations. . 
In the course of his thoughtful, address, ho 
observed; 

. Social Beform so for in this coun^_ had. 
Datmally to direct its atteck against too dtadd ' 

; at ortodda^ ind oonserviUfom in - which aU ' 
narioonary mid oneaided foctora of tiu 'so-called . 
ngtoipsl sdvaBoe xemainsd peiehed but now, in ; 
jtny opinien, toe time bos airived when social - 
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reform could be freed from that narrow rut and 
plac^ on a wider and more eonetructivc <uid 
Ion critic^ plaitc of flodld Tvconstfiietion in which 
geveral hare been labouring without much ntoCal 
BUpiwrt from the politicians. But luckily the spirit 
of the age and the shriiiking of distances nave cuUsnl 
even involuntary ohan^ of heart and outlook, 
which would facilitate tfc woA of amelioraliori of 
the Bociety oe a whole, In the Iiast it was cjuite 
neticssary to deal with elementary oroblcras of 
social reform such ns sea-voyage, women's cducutioii, 
abolition of caste, sloping of infant marriwn, 
promotinn of widow marriages, and of post-pnberty 
inarringN, and furthering the ago of conw'iil, 
■nteniinitig and even intermarriajw, etc. 

Tlw btigcy of imtenc.hability and unappmnehability 
still haunts us, but its days,are immlierixl. as its 
f^ndations arc unmistakably shaken by the most 
imwcrful iiiHncnce of Mahatma (huulhi, wlioso work 
111 this conncctiiHip [ have always liktansl to tlnit 
of a iwwerfid and tremendous iilast. 

Pinmr.KMR of widkh .\sfi» iiro.mikk 
Huciai. Rkfoiui 

While, then-fore, not ni-glei-tiiig work in these alxive- 
raraltioiusl dirts'tioiis, we miwt now lH;gin to 
raincentrate oiir attention on problems that, ciiilirace 
wider fields and touch the Ixitlom and the lop 
of the society.'rhe iustiriuition for aneh widening of 
the outlimk of Hoi-inl Re-form work lies i-laarly in 
the imiiemtive necessity of (lowing with the world 
eurrenta of the nipiilly iMivunciiig tide of whiit «■<! 
call fivilisiitioii- not iiix-csstirily a disease axasirding 
to KdYi-hnl Carpi-nter. 

He prtteceded to dwell on the fiiilim: of 
science to supply giiidiince iw to the principlt^s, 
iMctliods and lines of sociiil ailvtmec, on social 
experiments, on -women’s probl<;ms, on ttc 
need of bringing ]ioUtiC8 and social reform in 
line, on the problem of caste and cr«e<l groups, 
on Japan’s auti-caatc noble action, on rural 
Tcconstriiction, etc. Of Japan’s noble action 
he said : 

There waa in Japan a class in existence called 
‘Tta and Hinina*’ whose degraded ancial noHition 
was conaiderral so low in their aocial ixJUy mat 
even a different set of numerals was used m 
rouiiting that ' ela®i corresponding to some aiieh 
phenomenon in cfiir iiart of the country in counting 
unit a of indigenous aporta and games. Biit 
Japan woke up more fllan fifty years ^ to this 
enormity of great scandal peiiwtnited on human 
nattire and abmished all those narbarouA ^ distinc¬ 
tions among human b^gs by an ,^iot in a 
moment. Cannot India do any suim ;thi« under 
the new Reftwtna now by state legialation ? 

SoiUat Refdm Legislation 

The resolu^na passed at the last hes^on 
of the Indikh National Sodal Conference 
ranged oVer a laigo vweiety of- sul^ts. 
They, included nntbnchabUit^, ue templ^^entry 
Kll^ Widnnlary - welfare worii, asieU * pro- 
gnunmea, study, of soiu^ soigMe, :agp<-nf' 


marriage, age of codSent outside marring tO' 
be nii^d to 18 years, unequal marriages, 
irtarrii^ expenses, widows’ rights on re- 
inarrii^n, woman’s ri^ts in property, Purdah, 
domestic science in women’s colleges, suppres¬ 
sion of immoral tradic, tempemnee, poverty 
and unemploymctit, vocational education, 
labunr legislation, cruelty in the nanu; of 
religion, divorce Hill, civil marriage- Act,- 
eiifoivcmciit of Children Act, and birth control 
clinics. 

Indian Women’s Conference 

.\t th« All-India -Women’s Cbnfercpoe 
lield in (Jiilcuttii last December Lady Abdul 
t^udir dwelt in her presidential address at 
some length on the unsuitability of the 
present system of education to tlie needs 
of women. She urged that the odpcatipn. 
that is to be imjiartcd to Indian girls. 
should abe such as will fit them for- th^ir • 
duties as wives and mothers, besides giviug; 
them sotne gen cm I knowledge which would 
widen their vision. That is true. But it is to 
be hn|)ed that it will never be lust si^t of that 
women like men are also citizens and memiMiis 
of society who require a libcntl education. 

The Oonferenee did well to pass a resolu¬ 
tion asking that every child should be 
gnamnteed free primary education os a matter 
of riglit and tlmt compulsory physical trainiug 
by (juidilied iiietnictors be provided for all 
children from the primary stage onwards. 
Other rosdlutions related to labour legislation, 
factory labour, maternity benefits, minimum 
tige of employment in factories, unemployment,- 
child marring, indigenous industries^ b^gSC 
problem, women’s franchise, legal rij^ta 'hf* 
women, immoral tiraftic, untouchability, ^irth 
control, capital punishment, rural uplif^ atw; 
the Ih^n Women’s Univemity. ' 

It is noteworthy that the leadez-fi of th«' 
Iqdiiui Women’s AsiMxdation have all along 
dearly demanded a system of joint elemorutos- 
at theip annual conferences and in their teprd- 
sentetiops to the Oovetnunent and to the- 
Lothian and Joint Sdeut Gommittoee, 

It is greatly to be regret that the Indiarl’ 
Women’s Oonferenco did not discuss and 
pass a resolutimi on crimes against women,- 
thoii^ taged-to do SOL Itife notr-a eornmniSii 
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questioB. Fw both Hindu and Muslim girU 
and women require protection from scoundrels, 
■ wlio, whatever tlieir names may indicate, are 
miscreants of whom all religions communitios 
have reason to be nslnnncd. It is some con¬ 
solation that the Bengsd branch of the Indian 
Women's Associiition has taken up tiie 
question. 

TJie fofe Prof. Chablani 

Tho death at a comparatively early age 
of Prof. Chablani of the Delhi Ilniversi^ 
has deprived Rindli of one of her ablest and 
most brilliant public men. I le was a scholarly 
economist who had rend<^rcd signal service 
as head of tite Indian economics department 
and tl>e first secretary and orgaiiiKcr of tlic 
2oard of Secondary lOdueation. He was 
throughout consistently -opposed to the s<!para- 
tion of Sindh from the Bombay I'resiibmiy 
and had all tlie facts, ligun!s and argiimont.s 
against siu'h scpanition at hU linger-tips. 
He was an able and ekspicnt advoi^ato of the 
causes he took up and w:is always calm and 
self-possessed, never losing self-control in spite 
of causes of iriitetion and exciteimtnt. Mis 
death at this juncture is u great tilow to 
Sindh—particularly to the Hindus of tliat 
region. 

UnfoackafHhfy in India and 
Soafh Africa 

Kunwar Sir M aha raj Singh, ]>riicticaUy 
the Government of India’s (mvoy to South 
Africa, has told the white ruling people of 
th'nr. Dominion some home truths, however 
unpleasant may be to tliera. According to 
Opinion, published in that ooimtry, 
he recently observed in tlic course of an 
addi^ on "lIntOUchabiJity” delivered to the 
Wesley Guild in the Wcslcj’an Church Hall, 
Boksburg: 

* “We ImlieijB form one per cesnt of the tofu' 
popidiition of the T^KvaaL and yon speak of uh 
as a 'meiace.' How can one octhoii in a. hiindnsf 
be a menace ? You that the Indian fa a 
trader. Of eotttse he ia What olae can he be ? 
He cannot bo an ensine driver, or own land aa 
be can in his Own oounwy. Theie ia no coun^ 
in the w<^—and'I have trav^ad myself in over 
30 —whm there are ao nuaiy nstriraona against 
Indiana M tida gnat rounity of'ypqra.’' 

' After explaining the untouchability 


<{uestion in India and tho great strides made 
witliiii tile last few montlis ui abolishing the 
evil by tlie great reform work done by 
Mahatma Qandlii, the Kunwar went on to say ; 

“We are douig mniethiiiK for our uii touchable, 
and the work which U hedng dona in India will 
never go back. The refonna Iieing carried out 
can never be negatived in tho future. But what 
about untouchability in thia country ? Li India, 
untonohabllity has a religious aanctioii^ and yon 
know how dimcult it ia to remove anything with 
reliuoua sancrioii. 

“But what have you done in your ciilighteiied 
and piognwiivc country, for it Is truly progrcaaive f 
1 lieliitvc I ]mv<! many symimthbH.'ra in thia country 
but. th(y kot^]! tliwr aynipathy hidden. 1 need 
o]x;n Hym|>athn!i-ra. You am too timid, yon have 
to toko a little iiHjm lu't.iuii, a little mom courogi! 
and you will flnil that, what wua lilttci ia aweut 
.and what was sweet. 1jitt<T. 

'Tiwh your children not to dcajiiac pmidc 
1ioc::Luao they arc. live shadoi darker in colour. 
Kveryone of tlw rcligi.jna Uou'.hors of the world 
worn men u'ith dark skins, Moki:*, Jeans (Ihrist - 
1 have seen and known tlie claascs from which 
they were lain 1 Biuldha, (km [nidus, who has many 
niillioiis of followei'N in (lliinti. What was his 
enlniir and what the slniis' of his eyes f Hnhomed 
and all tlie great religions l.ciiehcm wen^ Asiatics, 
iinii foiirivc me if I .say it- -nen; born and lived 
among flic dark.ski 11110(1 nations, the Asiatics. 

“How eiiii you say tliat progress or culture 
dciK'iids on the ciiloitr of a man’s hair or how his 
eyes slant '/ 1 do not know if there arc niiy 

Municiiial tJouiicillors here to-niaht, but 1 would 
ask them to sih'ikI a few hiiinlrcd iK>aiids-'iio 
one gives more than a hundnxl jnunds or so to 
the Asiatii^—on the iniproveniciit of the .laiiitic 
l)a/!Uirs, We have some viwy do'Cnt fellows living 
in tliem. All Indians are not bud lots. ,\iid let 
us do something to hel[> this untouchability in 
our midst,” 

Russian Winner of Nobel Prize 
in Liferafure 

According te the American Tribiuie, 
although the 700,000 franca whicili £he Nobel 
literature prize brings him bi iicf small addition 
to liis resoiircea, Ivan Bunin, Russian writer 
whose works havtt been translated into almost 
id I Eiirapean languages, does not intend 
to make any changes in his . manner of 
living. He will continue to reside at his 
Villa Belvedere in Grasse, surrounded by' the 
little coterie of disciples who have joine^* him- 
in this sunny city on the Fren<di Biytera, 

In spite of the unexpectedness of the 
announcement Bunin has said candidly that it 
was not a surprise, since he knew that he wna 
beiiq( oonsider^ but since it was the firet 
time a RttssiMi hsd ever won the awurd ho 
considered it a particular honour. 
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"I think the pri»i wnfi nwnnled to me 
jKirticulariy for my Intent book, The Life of 
Arseniev, which hns been tmoaltitiKi into 
Swedish,” Viiniii saitL 

Ivan Uiuiin, who was born at Vurotiuzh iu INTO, 
in known in EuKland fur tnuiHlatious of hia novels 
"'rhe tiootlnmaii from San Frsneisoo,” “Thi; Well 
of Dnya,” ntnl "The Viliagc,'’ anil of hi« short 
storicfi. HU work is tiotablo, in the eawi of ‘'Hie 
thnitleiniui from Snn JTniiKriHco,” for its iinlietinent 
of iiindent nivilixntion ; luid in the eitse of oilier 
works for what he hiinsolf baa enllal a dc)aetion 
of “l.hi! liusaioo ohamefor .without adoriinieol, the 
KiiHsiuti MSI I, ils peimliaT uotnploxily, its dv|)tlut, 
?Mtth hrixht unit dark, tliouKh almost inviirntbly 
tnijdc.” Since the iloJshevUt Kirvoliilioii ho has 
livul ill exile. 

hlobel Prize in Physics 

The HtSil Nobel l*ri/c in Pliyslcs hits been 
nwiinled jointly to Professor i’. El, M. Dirnc, 
of Oiitnbridgt;, lit id l^rofessor Erwin Hchm- 
iliiiger, of Mngdnlen tlollcfre, Oxford, for 
linving furtlicrcd ii new and fruitful develop¬ 
ment of the atom tlii'ory. 

Tlie priy.c for physics for lllliU, not hither¬ 
to awarded, was given to I’rofessor W. 
Heisenberg, of LeifKiig, for his discovery of 
allotropie fomis of liydrogen. The prize for 
chemistry for IDUi) was reserved. 

Nobel Prize in Medicine 

Dr. Thomas Elimt Morgan of tlie Ciiiifomia 
rnstitiitc of Technology at Pasiulena has lieoii 
awarded tlic Nobel IVize in Medicine. 1 le Is 
the first to receive tlie award in medicine wlio 
is not a physician. He Ls a Professor of 
Hiology and is reputed to know more alKiiit 
what makes the lininnn body tick and how it 
got that way than any otlicr living researcher. 
Like all of tlic really great. Dr. Morgan is 
modest. 

Among notable achievements of Dr. Morgan 
and his associates recently was the compilation 
of a chart that sheds new light on tlic c.xact 
loiaitions iu the germ cells of the hundreds of 
microscopic unite, or genes, reactions of whicli 
determine an individual organism's inherited 
characteristics. A possibly fantastic dream of 
science is that this and similar discoveries 
some day may give man power to control 
heredity nt will by altering cerbun genes by 
treating them with X-ray beams. 

Th^ scientists are now approaching the 
era in which humans may bo able to lift them- 
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selves to a higher plane '‘by their own boftt- 
str.ips” is revealed in rw'cnt coinmniits nnd 
addresses by Dr. Moignii. 

Great Japanese Endowment for 
Scientific Research 

In ajiiionncing tlie gift of 30,000,000 .yen 
(t3,000,000 at par) to 1 ‘stnblisb a foiiiulation 
for public piir])iises the Miteiii family state that 
eiiltiiral and welfare institutions in town nnd 
I'oimtry are to be sii[){Mirt<;d, lint the first E>lacc 
is to be givi’ii to scleiitifiii riiscandi and 
tecliiiieal experiment. 

The Mitsui family, the wealtliiest in Japiui, 
are tlie uwiiers, after tiiree centuries of trade, 
of one of the largiist biisiiuiss ag^yvgjitions in 
the world, iiiclmliiig tnuling, banking, minuig^ 
and insunince cor|ionitioiis. Tiic object, 
aeiainiing to SeisUin Ikeila, tlie pi’csent 
iiiiuiaging (I ins'tor, is to (level oj) e^eiitiiil 
industries, such as aenmantics, where private 
enterprise is insuiiieient 

A Foreign Tribute to Rammohun Roy 

We jiriiit lieiow tlie gmiter part of a 
letter oil what the follcrwurs' of Kimmnliiiit 
Hoy are doing in India, which recently 
appeared in The Mnnehester QiuirdiAn. 

Tn t/ia Kilitar uf the Mtmehesler (htanNan. 

Sir,—fl is siirjiiHiiig that your I'lirreHjsnuUntM 
who have livnl in liKUa M'Ciii t<i know mi little of 
■{aiiiitiohiiii Boy amt the Kmhiiio Hatnaj (Society 
of (hid), which he foiiii(l(.-d iniin: than a hitiKlrou 
ycaiH oKo. The wiiliaiury of his ileulli has roeiaitly 
laxiti e^limted ill all parts of Indiii, and ho u 
universally honoured os tho Father uf Modem 
Itiilia. 

A few years ago I visited tweiity-lwu of tho 
eenlrrs (fouiidol by his followers] which oxist fat 
nil iMtrts of_ India In Lahore a etmfcienno on 
social questions would have given iioiiita to many 
such held in Enalonil by the eulightenod nows 
cxiiri'ssed. In indnre tho up-^Uto High Hchool 
for Qirls, oigiuibiod by tho Director uf Ddiiuotinii 
for the Btote, was doiiiK lemarkable work. In 
Cloeaiiiuia orphanages and Bojamundry Homos 
for Widows (those unfortunate croatures cost out 
^ their orthodox relatives) were doing u trolV: 
^rjhristian work; tu l^thA]Hirtun was a hospitii 
for women, sunportod by the Ryah and stafTod 
by Canadian medical women ; in ^igal the fine 
weri; done in the villagM by - the school and 
eoUi^ founded Iw RMindnuiath IWgore. In 
DoricelinK arc Uirl Uuiiies and on up-to-date 
Benool; in Caleiitta a Home for Dostitute 
wcdien and a must renioikablo Six^ Bwvico 
Leacuo, whose tcuehing by posters and diagrams 
might well bo imitated by ua for tho Ignorant 
voten ui our laigo towns. All this wok and 
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much more in iniliatoi and wiinwrUsl by member* 
of ihe llnUimo Sumuj. 

Hif(hlv ulueiitctl iiml eitli);btciied men and 
women free from alt rrat.rniiits of ennte luiil crenl 
ami working only for i.he nplifl of their fellow* 
Hhotilil not Iw iLOiore*! Ijv I none who clcnire l.hrr 
laat for India and for the britinli Commmiwealth: 
lint, Ilian I then^ i* so inneh liriliah nieial anil 
eantc jmijudiee. 

It iH HO true whnf. Mr. Nevinnoii naiil in hi* 
article of I,he civil Hcrvanta' “nn-W’lfiidi eonniilem- 
tion of (he |iei)]ile'* welfare, ns thev unileretninl 
it.” Alas ) they undiTstiLnil ho little anil ignore 
the Ixwt work that i* lieinK done, in India by 
ixtncatiHl Indians Ihemseivca. -Yours, 

Aa'N'iit Bkaiiii Wooiiiioi'si;. 

25. Broad ivaj’, Wllhiiij^on, 

Maueliester, Dis’emis r B. 


Hindu Mahasabha's Reply fo 
League of Hafions* teller 

Till! following is llio full text of tlin letter 
nmit from tlio Hindu MnlitLstiblnt licndoflii'o to 
tho licajltic of Nations, Genova, in reply to 
thtdr letter of the 1st Deiannber, 1993 : 

I have the honour hi neknowleddo your 
eshvimil letter No. l-22HP221(i. dated the 
1st December, ’ilH, (tOKother with nnnexcsl 
■locumotits) nnrl niu direehs] to reply ns 
follows; ^ 

'I'he Hindu Mahnsiihhn luiknowledKos tins 
oourloHy of your letter nnil tho eimsidemtion 
you hilYi) bestowed on its eoininunicntion to 
you. Tt is fully_ ncquainUsl with the- fact 
that the Longue is not einpowereil to eiifonx' 
the Minorities TmitioM iind Slijiulation* 
except ntpiitist those Btatca who have si};n<sl 
them. 

But tho point of the Maha-sniiha is thnt 
though India is one of the. originators iiml 
authors of the MinoriUin Treaties, the British 
Government of India ia itsidf violating the 

i irineiplos of those Treaties in the treatment of 
ndian Minorities In a manner which is Buhvur- 
sive of tho State itself and of iLs solidarity. 
Tho British Goyeminent’s seheme for the 
protection of Minorities in India seeks to 
protect them by tneans of Bcimmte Mh-clonite 
and Representation, and in some cases even 
by giving them, at the expense of the majority 
community, a weightage of repmaontation 
out of proportion to tiie natural wuiglit iu 
number or influence of tire Minority concr.rucd. 
There >8 even a proposal to protect a favoureil 
Majority by estabKshing for it a statutory 
inajori^ in tho Legislature. You will agroo 
that if tills system of Minority Protection 
finds, its way -into Europe, it may lead to a 
serious oonfliot between, its nmre militant 
communities wl^ idl its evil consequences 
and nltimalely toageuenl war whudi the 


Minor!bus Troutios were frame*! to prevent, 
ft is becaiiso tlie systom is a menace to I'raieo 
that the Hindu Mahasablm invokisl Article 
Xr of the Is>iigue Covenant in its Icltor 
Under refenince. 

Again, although India was a party to it 
ami Jiud voted for it, die British (lovurnmeiit 
in India is flouting tho speciid Resolution 
1)1 eu 11 1 for the non-signatory nieinber* of the 
l.iCHgue which, as you point out, was first 
passisi in the Asseiiilily of 11122 and re- 
alfirmed iu tliat of 19.'13. This is showing 
scant courtesy to- the Ijcague and its work 
and the iileiils it shuids for, on tlie part of a 
gniat State which is an original nicmlKir and 
one of tin; fmmdi'i’s of tin; Is'iigue itself, and 
IIS such is expis'tisl to In; the eiistodinn of 
its aiilhorily and ])restigc. No inemlsir of 
the Isnigiic can deny the inonil obligations 
which the Resoluliou in i|Uestioii was adopUsl 
and repuaUsl to esi.ahlish and eiiiphasize. 
Mr. Arthur Henderson, presiding at th«; 
League Gnmicil nieiitiiig of .laminry, 

Went so far as to declan; that “This system 
of till' prob’ilion of ,Minorilii's was now a 
purl, of tlie imhlie law of Europe; anil of the 
Woui.i;,” 

The object of the reference of this matter 
to you hy the Hindu Miihasabha was to 
sis'k your good offices in suggesting or 
siyuring way,* and inisuis by which it may Im; 
h rough t up for discuss inn hy the I/xigue 
(kiiiucil. Such 11 ftiscussion, the Mahasiihha 
trusts, will not la; discouragei! Iiy those 
Hritisli stah’sinen who represent the fioveninienl 
of the llniksl Kingdom on the Ixingno nod 
lire sufficiently Ijcagin^-niiiuliHl to lead one to 
cxiH'i't thnt tliey will recommend the adhenmee 
to the aforestii'l Resolution liy tin; Govern¬ 
ment of India, which is suhonliiiatc to that 
< ioveriimenl. 

I iim to add tliat the Mahasablm will he 
glad to send a ilelegnlion to confer with yon 
informally and (juito an-officially on. the 
whole suhjixit soiiictniie in ^innief. 

I am ilinx'tixl to siilnait to you a few 
hrochunts issues 1 on the subject l)y Doctor 
Hailhnkumiid Mukerfi, M.a„ rn.D., Professor 
of History at the llniversity of Lucknow, 
anil one of our Vioi’-Presideiits, anil other 
litcrntiire of the Hindu Mahnsiihlia on the 
subject, which is being forwarded hy the 
onlinory mail. 

Tho Mahasablm confidently hopes you 
will give this matter the ixinsiderition ■ it 
■ ilescrves. 

Thanking you again for the courtesy and 
falncss of your reply, 

Yours fiuthfully, cte. 
Ganpat Rai, b. a,, t-ur, 
Hon, Secretary. 
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Bill for Fighting Terrorism in Bengal 

Hi-forc lines tlit> oy(‘s of flin 

muler a Bill will have boeu ofliciiilly 
iufrodiicpd in the Bengal (.'ouiuul iJie stabnneut 
Ilf wlienc objects and reasons says : “Tlie 
Bill seeks to supplement tbe existing ci’iininal 
law so as to enable the local Government to 
grapple more efteetively with the tevrorist 
inoveaieiit.” This is wlmt has appeared in 
the ilaily papers. The Bill with the statement 
of its objects and riiasons, as oflicially 
[inblisheil, is not before us. But even if it 
were, it would be futile to crith'izc it in great 
detail, if the object of such ci-itieism were to 
inlhicnce the Government. It appears fnnu 
what has been pnblislied in (lie papers that 

(^‘Itiiifti! ',l at tbe llitl |im|Kjses (<i in II id. (Iciit)i 
sditciKs's for miiinifac'tiln’, jnwiw'ssion nr sale of 
iimw nmiiuinition or military storm lint tllis will 
oon|iiie<l to odi'inss (oianiitlcil in ciri'iiiiiHlaiici’s 
iiidiculiiig (lint the od’einicrs iiiteiiilisi to use llin 
itrtiis fur the eonnaiHsioo of inimliT or nlsSiai'ilt 
or knew it likely thiit tile amis w'onlil he so ilsisl. 
'I'lio mvessity for tins ]jrm'isioti will lie foil ml in 
the fact -that seviTiiI raws of use, of eoiintrj-niaile 
arms hy terrorists liavo rceuatly eoine to the notice 
of ttoveniniwit. 

On whom will lie the bunleii of jiroof of 
iiilciitioii and likeliliond ? 

'riicre is u widespread movement in tlie 
civilized world for the abolition of capilal 
[Miiiisbmeut even in eases where murder ha.s 
been actnally connnitted. But in Bengal 
th-atU penalty is going to be pTOvhled even 
when itiiirder has not been committed or 
iitlcinpted, on tbe grovmd of “itiUmtiou to 
murder whiith is didiciilt to prove, or of 
knowledge of likelihood of murderous use ! 

It is .sbited that tire necessity for this 
provision wilt be foinid in the fact that xt^rertd 
cases of use of countrij-imule arms by 
terrorists have recently come to the notice of 
Government. Were sncli arin.s used for coni- 
laittiiig nmnler ? Was ninnler actually 
mnniiitted ? Is the illicit u.se or jmsse.sslon 
of couHtrtf-made arms a more heinous offence 
than the illicit use or possession of foreiga- 
made arms ? It juiiy be argued that [f tlie 
illicit manufacture of arms in India and their 
■subseijucnt unlawful use be uot stoppisi by 
dnistic punishment, such malpractice will 
increase. Bat country-made arms are not 
more destructive than arms ^adc abroad. ,8o, 
it is not clear why the use of foieigo arms by 


terrorists in many east's did not iu«cssitatc 
the piwi.sion of the death iienalty. whereas 
the use of iwmntry-inade amis in nMrral cases 
pro\’cs till' necessity for the pmvision of such 
jienalty. The illicit nmnnfaetiire and use of 
eoimtry-madc arms and tbe illicit snitiggling 
and use of foreign anus should liave been 
ti-eatcil alike. 

Tim Kill sii'ks to make tlic vxtsl.iay toiiiiiomry 
(Viaiiiial Uiw Anioniiineiil .Vets of 1(125 ana KKk) 
)icriiiaticiil, iiM in l.lio <ijiini<.iM of tlio tiovermnont 
"Terrorist ('iins]itnicy luis iiiiforl a [lately kihio (Xist 
(lie sl.iipi wliuii it can Iki n'ii;anloil iis an cpilomcral 
iiiiivoiiiciil., ilikI lcai|K)niry li'i;isltilioii k<v}ii< nlivu (hu 
lio]x' ill tin; iiiinils of those concornnl in the 
rcviihiiiotinry coii.siiirscy '(liat (lovuruiiiunt. will 
iH'fiia' loll); 111 ! i{i!|iriv(sl of tin: jHiwtir Ui cnatiiiuc 
:i);iiiiis|. Ihcin tlie s)s-i'ial mcitHtirus which they (rum 
linn; to tiiiio jiiit ill force.” 

Severe piinisliment is provided in the 
jjrruninent penal law.s of all civilized c'.'itntries 
for heinous offences like murder, robbery, etc. 
Vet the mere fact tliat the laws are permanent 
does not prevent or diminish these crimes, or 
iucri'ase the effii'iu’.y of those laws. Mntxicrs, 
etc., I'ontimie to be coni'iiitted in full know¬ 
ledge of permanent penal law.s. Mjiircovcr, Imforc 
making these laws permanent, Government 
ought to eon.sider, wiicthur they have been 
efflcai’hins in siippnissing teriiirism, or have 
rnthcr caused irritation, thus indintctly 
faeilitjktiug tlie ritemiting work of Utrrorisis. 

Goveriiors-Oijneral and Governors have 
ncoasioiially said that the mot ctin.ses of 
terrorism mast be removed, if tlie move¬ 
ment is to be crushed. But in practice 
little has been done in that reiiieditd and 
constructive direction, so tliat Government 
appears to depend for success entirely 
on enacting more and mom drastic laws and on 
prolonging or perpetuating the life of such laws. 

Diiiiliii); with the l’w«s the statement says that 
siiieu the ■tiittwitig of Uie I'rcHs Act of 1(01, diniet 
eiiciiiinaiUMiuiit ot itiunlcr or vioiisiee him iM'^fome 
Imssi 111 ku all III cut, - bat recourse is still fnidy hiul to 
iiiilins't iiiel.hoils, such as the iixpresHiiin of niit|uii 
cSiicurii anil syinjiathy lor detenus in the Detention 
Oa]ii|is anil ('(invii'ls in the Aiidamiui Islands, 
eomnieiiiorutioii of terrorist miivirts and dutoiius 
unrl t)ic publication of laudatory ueeouuts of 
revoliitioiiary movements in otlier I'oiliitriea-all of 
which .are IkiiiikI to have the edbet of jnittinx 
revolutionary ideas into the siiscetAiblo nunds ol 
the "youiiK. 

The Kill proposes to amend the Indian Kress 
Act rdaliii)* to Ilenj'al emjiowerinK Govern men C to 
demand security or forfeit swsirity or forfeit the 
Press for publication of probibitod information. 
The Press is also made liable for publicadon of 
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klontity <if wiIncMcs licfore Hpnrial conrh) when 
thin is forbiddei). 

1’liough the detenus were never brought 
to ti'iul and their guilt itstablished, joiininlhsts 
«rc £e<j(iired t« tiik(! it for grant^ that they 
are critiiinnls. Even if tiiero is ntasoii to 
apprehend that they and convicted criminals 
are not receiving such treatment iis they arc 
legally entitled to, no concent or sympathy is 
to be € expressed for them. Tlio Executive 
Government, tlmt is, practically Uio police, 
arc to be the judgt's of what is duo and what 
nndne eoiieem. It is idle to expect that the 
prevention of tlie printed expression of concern 
and sympathy will kill such eoneera and 
sympiitlty when they are natiiml. 

The itnliee find the exeentive are also to 
be jtjdjjes of the ilmraeter of th<^ changes 
of guviumneiit described in liistory, pjist 
or cotiteinjwrary, and the dnniuutpry 
iiiunc *)f revolution give.n to a ay such 
movement must be considered sulRcient 
for preventing the publkmtion of an account 
of it m ncu’s^uipers, not in other 

Indian hcwitjKipcm. All riwolutions ans to bo 
held to have been bad. The super-historians 
or critics of history in police offices arc 
also to be judges of what is or is 'not a 
laudatory uccoimt of such events. Ihnigal 
newsjMijjers arc not also to publish prohibited 
iiiformation—winit is to be prohibited being 
apparently left to the discretion of the 
Goveniment. h'iiic newspapers they would be 
which could not publish news of all kinds 
which are uaiially published.. The fetters on 
the Pi'css are going to be t^htened, made 
heavier and more galling. 

There is aW a elauso in the Bill which makes 
a iKrsoti linlilo to imprisonment fur throe yi^ors 
(uiii tine, if he has in Iiis iiesscsHioii luiy ncwsiwiter, 
book or utlier liorumciit whieli hnxl Wn prohtbileu 
under Sea Oastoms Act, deehuod forfcitM to the 
Uovcriimunt, etc. 

This is not the first time tbit legislation of 
this descri])tion is being attcmptcii ' Ou 
previotis occasions, such attempts were bnffied 
or ^ven up. But the pi'eseut Bengal Council 
is such tlmt no sneh result can be expected. 

Few tliere are, if any, who can remember 
the names or contents of all proscribed, prohi¬ 
bited and forfeited books, pamphlets, leaflets, 
etc. Hence, on the passage of the clause 


Government of Bengal to publish a consoli¬ 
dated list of such publieatiouH for free distri¬ 
bution and issue supplementary lists from time 
to time. The Postal Department of the 
Government should also be bound not to 
deliver to anybody such publications sent by 
post In newspaper offices many packets 
remain unopened for a long time or, if o[K!ued, 
unread for days, weeks and months. It would 
be unreasonable and unjust to punish persons 
to whom the Government’s post office has 
dclivereri such packets unaskiid and who ai'c 
unaware of their contents. 

Magistrates are proposed to be given 
many powers of the Provincial Government 
The superiority of governance by definite and 
IIinform law to governance according to the 
will of one or more individuals lies in this Uuit 
the former ensures equality of treatment to a 
greater extent than the lattor. But even when 
a Government has some iliscn^rionarj’ powers, 
there is some equality of treatment for tlie 
time being. When, however, discretion is 
f^ven to District Magistrates, tliey being not 
one but many, there is likely to be little of 
the reign of law, of which civiliaed rulers 
arc or should be proud. 

But cnongb 

Saff Industry for Bengal 

At a public meeting held at tlic Albert 
Hall, Calcutta, under the presidentship of 
of Mr. Nalini Ranjan Siirker, the following 
resolution moved by Mr. K N. Sasinal, iiiigiag 
tile Government to contiiirtc ■ its policy of 
inotcction in the interests of the mitiuiml 
salt iiidustiy, was nuanimoiisly adojAcd. 

‘‘That this meeting of the citixens of 
Calcutta and the people of Bengid resolves 
that in tlic interests of national salt iiidnstry 
the present policy of protection be continued 
for a sufficiently long period to .enable the 
indigenous salt industry to grow .and prosper 
and that it also urges u|>oii the Goveniment 
to give all facilities and assistance 'pecuniary 
(out of the provincial additional import duty 
fund) and otherwise for Uic growth and develop¬ 
ment of nil Bengal salt concerns.” 

Moving the resolution, Mr. Basmal sidd 
that much had been said about import of salt 
into Bengal beforr. the advent of the British 
iin irnKHiA. iMit'thaft ims a myth. 'Sidt was mann- 
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faetuml in and otli<‘r provincp* and it 

could now b(! iiuuuifiicturnd. llt< ui'gc>d that 
iiumcy Im paid out of tlu’ iwlditiomd <iuty 
to Bougal concerns for exporiiuonfal purposes, 
luid if thi ‘11 they failtHl to prodnoe salt ci>nuucr- 
cially, they woiild then have tli<! cousolation of 
having trunl their beat without effect 

Mr. Sarker said that, “so long as we, 
Bengal Salt Industry, arc not self-sup|Htrtiiig, 
let the jmjtection continue ; but we should 
renli/.c that tlie pros])crity of the iudiEstries 
of otiier j)roviii(‘es would not solve tlie burning 
<|iiestiou of Jh’iigal's uiiein|)loynient \obody 
<-ould r<*nd<'r better iielj) in this dir*’etion tliaii 
tin' joint eflorts of tlu) }>eoplc in oi’ganiziiig 
tin? thousand and one snmll industries wliieli 
would tliREW op(‘n , tlu’ir doors for tlie uii- 
eiiiployf'd. He also warned the autliorilies 
eoneeriw'd not to siuid somebody of Kannhi 
or I'Iscwhen? to B<?ugitl when tJn? ({uestioii uf 
local distribution of agency eaine in. 


Bhai Parmanand and the White 


Paper 

As president of the recent All-Bongjil 
I liiidii Politu?al (.’on fere nee, Bind Banuauand 
tried to e.xplain why at tlie ,\jnier session the 
Hindu Mahasiiblm did not eondemn the 
White Paper sus a whole hiit only the I'oin- 
iniiinil "Award" which forms a part of it. 


Said he : 

"We an- op))ONul to the White Pats^r ss 
much lui aiiyixxty cIm?, but oar reason for siNx'intly 
imilCHtiiif; ueaiiiat tlie Oiiiitniinal “Awsnt" is tbst. 
while the anteKaariiu and iiowera (hat are rvscn'wi 
to be used by die Viceroy mid tbe Pniviacini 
(juveriiors in the White Pnjicr could only be iisisl 
ill times of cmCTKoncy and were in a way to 
serve na tho last line of defence by the fjoremnient, 
we have pit in the very nature of tho Ciiininntml 
“Award" the hmt line of defence which cuulil be of 
service in the (ioveriiment in normal times." 


We do not think this explniiution will 
bear scrutiny. For even for normal timrfi 
and iis part of tlic first line of d(>fencc of the 
British itn])erialistic citadel, the White Paper 
providtis complete rt^ervtitiou of Defence and 
Foreign Relations, ftiiaucial and commercial 
safe-guards, the suprematiy of the British 
Parlianient and tlio Impossibility of amend ing 
the constitution without its sanction obtained 
every time, safeguards for the Services, etc. 

Bengal Hindus and the Poona Pact 
The following retsolutioix was pissed at the 
All-Bengs] Hindu Political .Copference: 


“ThiH (.'(Ill fell'ncu of all scvtiniis of the lliiidii 
aiiiinniaily of Huitgal is of u]>iainii tbiit it th« 
(tonimnaul Awnnl is thrust iitssi Ilia llilidus uf 
llciipd, thi'u in the iaturest of the |x>1ilicul )>n)* 
gruM of tills I’lxivitii'c, the Pnoiiu Pact, so fitr ns 
It o'littcs to iSciipil, shmild bn revised so as to 
|)n)vi<ie a system of joint. elucUiniies witli mserva- 
lioii of seats firii]s)rtiuimle to the ]xi|nilatioii 
strenuth of the snh-castts wliii'h miglil iiltiiimtely 
Is? si'hcdnhsl ns •Deprtssi'd.' This OmifcKsicu 
n]>|x>iiits the fill low in;; coininitUxi (with power to 
eiHiirtl to briiiir nlsint sneb revision <if the 
I'lnnii Pact (iircfcralily by amicable selllninnnt 
' lunoiig the ditfeicnt si'ctiniiH of the Himiti 
I’oiniiiunity uf Ilciif;iil) in cuasiilttitiun with the 
ih-npd signaltirius of the Pisliiil Piwt.” 

This resolution is ipiite reasonable uiid 
worthy of support. 

Tlie eoinmiltee iiieludes memls'rs of both 
those eastc.s wiiicli are eonsidered iiigh and 
those wliieh have been oHieially selieduled us 
“dep resset 1" pm v i sioi i :il ly. 

Crimes Against Women 

Babii Krishna Kumar Mitra, than wlioiii 
no jiroimneiit public, tiiaii in Bengal has 

laboured more earnestly and uiiretiiiU-iiigly to 
.safe-guard tlie honour of woiiiaithood, presided 
over the recent All-Bengal Wonieii IViteetioii 
('onfereuee. In the course of Ids presidential 
address in: said that during the six years fmm 
to 1!)31 tliere had been 7,000 cases of 
abduetioii and other eruiics against woinen 
in Bengal. Of the woinen victimized ;5,r)I3 
were Muslim and 3,40.5 Hindu. “People say,” 
he observed, ''Unit it Is only Miissaiiuuus 
who commit crimes against wonicii; but that 
is not correct About a thousand Hindu 
women were victimized by I lindiis alone." 

The conference passi'd several resolutions, 
one demanding the. steriJi/.ation (by vasectomy 
or castration ?) of tlie iiieii proved guilty 
and tlic condign punishment of men and 
woiiieu who aided and abetted such crimes, 
anotlier re(|uesting tlic Ooveriiniciit to aiiieiid 
the penal • laws “to ttxfuieratc from criinitial 
liability women who may cliuitce even to 
kilf their assailants to save their honuui%” 
and a Uiinl tluinkiiig the Ciovemor of Ikuigal 
for tlie active interest he has been taking for 
the siipprcHsion of crimes against women. 

Extravagant Educational Expenditure f 
The Viceroy’s n'ply to the address 
presented to him by the Benares district 
board contains tim following amazing 
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"Wliilt! I give Wfiy 1o notio in my dcHire (o 
promoUi the )?ci)Wth of IwriiinK, I have notiowi 
thut Iho ntUHi! Of c(lili-atinii eumotimce flourieliui 
lit the uxixmHL’ of other (>i[|]ally dceorring objwte,” 

If His Excttlleiioy hml been bound to 
answer questions, wo would iiave Hsked him 
where Lit India geiienilly and in the United 
ProvinccH in particular had he noticed educa¬ 
tion flouiis/iint/ and that at the expense of 
other ei]ually deserving objccta. We arc 
afraid his ilesin! to promote the growth of 
learning has been largely an unfulfilled desire, 
and, therefori!, he may have; to give way to 
numcmiis persons in that desire against his 
will. Fiirtlicr comment is unnecessary. 

Prospects of Peace fn Eastern Asia 

A Rcntvf's telegram, dated Moscow, 
January 28, runs as "follows: 

The ]>Iuinlom of war reveni^c nvershadowuil 
eupitallHt eoiuitrics, iluclBnii M. Stalin, who in a 
rojsirt si)l>initt«< to the Comnuinist Ptujy Oonjj[rtwi 
|ire»liet«l iinother world war. 

Tho SiniK.ra|)»uiiwi> war in Manchuria anti 
.Tnimii'H adriuus: in North (Ihina had njurruvatod 
the iwnitioii, wliilc the Rrowth of inilita^ and 
Jiaval anntinicnt)i in Jb]nui, United Stales. Jhitniii 
and France 'was a mult of the Btrugfjle for 
jawiHssion of the Pitcifie (h'can. 

M, Stalin deninl that the Soviet was respoiisihte 
for tlio breakilown of ncKotiationn for the mde of 
Ohinrac Knstorn liailwiiy and stressed that the 
Siiviet would strive to obtain improved rclatinus 
with Japiui.— 

Just a mouth ago, on December 28, 111.33, 
M. Ijitvinoif delivered a speech at a meeting 
of the Soviet Executive ('ommittec hold at 
Moscow. In that speech he stigmatised 
Ja|Kin's policy as the “darkest and most 
threatening cloud on the iiitt'cii.ational political 
horizon.” He rofeiTcd to “the impiident and 
provocative activities” of the Japanese .authori¬ 
ties in Manchiiktio, and added : 

Wo had no recourse except, to slrcni'then oiir 
frontier, traneferriux there iieecssn^ forces and 
taking other military measures. But witile we 
take lixelusively defensive measures .latMiu feverishly 
prciiurcs for a war which cun only Ite oficnaivc, 
tax'auM: no one threatens tlio safety of Japan. * 

When he concludetl his speech yntir the 
following militant note, he received a great 
ovation ; 

Wc will strengthen still more' oar Red army, 
fleet Mid nir force. In the deftmcc of every ini% 
of Soviet land will parUcipate not only the 
mihtory forces but the ptoptes of the Soviet Union, 
who under the IcadeiBhip of the communist party 
and its leodes' Stalin, wll certainly win military 
victoiee equal to thdr peaoe-tinte victories. 


There may be a blaze in tile Far East any 
moment 

Independence Day Arrests 

Indcpondeiico Day, January 2(1, docs not 
seem to have been widely celebrated this 
year. Arresta are reported in papers in 
provinces other than Bengal in a small number 
of places, viz,. New Delhi, Allahabad District, 
Bombay, Lucknow, Poona, Lahore, Cawnpur, 
oto. 


tSOth Annwersary of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal 


Tho hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the A.siatio Hexaety of Bengal w.is an event of 
outstanding inportance. A remarkable featiirt! 
of the occaskm was the collection of sfiontii- 
ncoiis utiHolicitod eoiigratnlatory messages 
from 3(1 learned institutions from 15 diffenmt 
countries, Tlie Society has a considcnible 
amoiiut of antiquarian and scientific research 
ill various fields to its credit 

The conversazione held in this coinns'tion in 


tlic Indian Museum on the 15th .lammry 
last gave an opiwrtiiiiity to tin? public to gt!t 
acquainted with tlic harvi‘st of research and 
exegesis reaped lii Iialia by numerous scholars 
in different branches of knowledgi^. Exhibits 
wc're sent by ilcpartmeiits of tlic State, tlie 
University and individuals. 


Mr. A. F. M. Abdul Ali, Imjicriul records 
keeper, has lent a numlicr of dociimcnls 'uhich 
Htuueats anxious to follow tho thread of the 
British p*‘riod of the Indiau. history may with 
ad vantage utilize, e, a., nilder tho head of 
I'hc Dei’anny and Amujalstration’ there are on 
viiav amongst other docii'nicnts Ihnx! I’opitw of 
Virmott for the Demtnny of the )irovinccs of 
Btuignl, Biliar and (Irissa (dated tk'pteiiibitr, l7(io). 

The Botaiiicid Survey of India have sent some 
of tho original paintings qf William Roztmigh 
who was a surgeon in the Comjiaiiy’s Madras 
eslnblishmeut and was the first siii>crint.endent of 
tlic Jto^ Ilotanieal Garden (from 17'J>t-1813). 

Prof. K K. Chatteiji has sent a number of stone 
Tclieg of Indian eivilmitioii collected"-)>y lum from 
Siam and Java ; while the dcpartipents of 
Qi^iiitry and Physics of the Seumce College, 
Calcutta University, have also lent a number of 
scientific exhibits. 

One of the most important and interesting 
groups of exhibits is those l»it by Mr. K. N. 
Dikshit, superintendent of Archmolo^cal Survey, 
eastern circle. 17167 consist of finds fram New 
Paheolithic and Neolithic ^ sites in Mysore, 
Hyderabad and Madras presidency. There is on 
exhibition pMtxyi from the sysves at Juttanbsli, 
Bangolwei They belong to w Sarly Inm A^e 
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niul tbc numt remarkable feature in one of them 
iM the inciHul liiica rniiiid the iieek prodnectl Ity 
(hniatl Olid the four smjill jura like thooc of lale 
lli'i>ii!!i! Age jioftery of Central Kiirow. Another 
iutorewting pnuit ie that moet of these War imIUt's 
marka. jViil.ii|iiitlcH from t^at^apoerer Uliil^ 
Paharpiir, Bengal, vrherc the bijflrent Vilutnt in 
India nna been exeavahid, will inh'nut many. 

To tht! BtudentB of the wx’ial history of the 
nioliim'iil iwrind the eo|>iier']>lat 4 'H on view iil the 
<':(hibUion will upjx’nr to l)c of exeeptional 
itn|)ortane<^ ns it proves t.lie hollowness of Ihii 
tnulition tliat there were no Bnihuiins in Bengal 
iM'fore Ailisnm who is ereilitisl to have iiiijvtvtLsl 
into Reiigiil tiv(‘ Bruhiiiins and ICnyiisthns from 
Kannj, Tlien^ nnt a eopgx^r-plate in Bndiiui 
iuseriplioii from MidiiiHtliun, Bogrn, ttiiil aiili(|oi(ies 
from Miilhiirii also on view. 

'lire <i(«>l<igiejd Snrv(!y of In<lia haii^ sent n 
iiiiioImt of ruEiusnitoIngieal sjteeimens, inelniling 
:iii exhibit of ginclt pre-historie Blliniss'nts of India 
nod Itetnebislao. The exhibits ixuisist of thi* 
easts of llie skull anil jitw of Hclneliitheriuni, whieh 
livixl in (Higoeene-Mioei'iie l.tinre and oiitTivallixl 
the elephant in site, lioing one <if the liirgiMt. known 
land niaimnals that inhabiliHl the ixirlh. Aiuong 
others the foesili/rxl nanaiiis of giiitit ix'jitiles 
ealltHl Dinosaurs that livixl in India during the 
Creliu’eons (H'riisl nlsmt 7(1 million years ago, are 
also on view. 

Many Iieinitifnlly eolonnsl Arable and Persian 
iuaniiKeri]its from the Asint.ie Sindi'ty’s library are 
also exhinited. 

Dr. >SalyR CJnlni Law has sent some birds of Habitat 
groii)) and seme eoloiir dmwiiigs of some TniMan bmis. 

The Hehool of Tropieal Mixlieine and Ilygiene 
biui sent among otiler exhiliite samples of indigeiinns 
drags. 

'ilie Aiilhrojsilogieal wx-fion of the Zcsilogieid 
Snrx'ey of India, have sent the personal attire and 
een-inonial obj(x-la of the Kuflir trilies of the 
Hindu Kitsb inonnlains, whieh are very interrstiiig. 
'fliisa) objix'la were procnuxl from the Katlir trilss 
liy Dr. B. S. (biha of the deportment, in ll®,), in 
ixniiKx-tion with the seieiitifle exisxiitioii sent there 
by the (lovernment of India to work in eolla- 
iHtniiion with Ihof. fl. Morgisishnenie of the 
N'orwegimi Institute of the Comparative Rcseareh in 
lliiinun Cnltiini, 

There is exhibihxl the Termite (Jimen, whieh is 
)x>intcd out by Uie ex]XTte to be a ehiiroi’teristii’ 
sjxsdeR ixwscssing un enormous size of aliilimieii. 
It hnrilly niovea and all its iiixxls are atteiidixl to 
by othiT inemlxTS, whieh are known as soldiers 
and workers. Its function in the colony is to 
msluee young ihus and even its nursing is done 
ly _ the workers. There are on view Cieailil Bugs, 
whieh arc well known for having voieehwi wives. 
Only the male insect of this group <‘aJi ‘speak.’ 

The mentis of defence odopteal by insects against 
till* ttttaeka of their enemies hi exhibited in another 
SM-tion. Of these, mimicry and having warning 
eoloral.ion are profoundly interesting. Many 
imlotablc iiiscets, it is points nut, avoid the attocni 
of enemica by resembling other and bioli^eally 
distinct kinds whieh are distasteful on account (W 
their poesessing a sting or bad taste or smell. 
Many distaateful insects warn their enemies of 
thinr facing sneh by having very eonapleiious 
colour or type or colour morkinga. Several insects 
showing the jdienomeiui of mimiMy and warning 
coloration are also czbihited. 


So-called All Parties Conference 

III a cireiiliir letter si^ied By Sir (i JI. 
Snhilviul, Clinirmiiti of tlic ]i)x<Hiiitiyo Ouiii- 
mittnn of tlic (so-called) All Partieti Oonfen'uco 
it is stated tliat “at tliU oonferciico, the t'om- 
miiiial Award and tlie iiiiestioas itrisiiiw tliere- 
froni will be exchidod from eoiishlcratioii. 
Similarly, what tietiim should be taken, if the 
minimum ixilltLcal demands on whieh there is 
f'lmoiiil i^ifniemeiit are not eimeeded, will also 
he outside the purview of this eonforeticu.” 
It is said that “the K.xeeiitive t\miinitt(xi 
disdded after jcreat delilieiiitioii to e.xeludc 
these i{ui’.st.ioiis from the ageiuLi...” That 
may he. Ihit it i.s ulivioiis' that, if the Wliite 
Paper seheine as a whole or any jiart of it 
is eimsideml saenisaue.t, I here enuiiot lie a 
real All Parties (!imfereiiee, Tlii're are \'<*ry 
many Nationalists in Imlia who are eonv.iiMted 
that tile White Paper eaii be usefully impixived 
only by bein^r reji'eted lock, .sbie.k and 
barrel. Af^nirt from tlie fae.t that tin; 
('omiminal Decision is a fitJulamental part 
of the scheme, it does ^'eat injustice 
to the liindii majority, rediie.iiijr it to 
tlie posiUoii of all ]m|H>t<'iit minority. 
Therefore, the Hindu Maliasabha and Uiose 
who see eye to eye wifJi it in this matter 
eannot take part in a eonferemte which takes 
it for ^milted that this iiiiifiiitons decision 
oaimot be sei-apjied or changed. There may 
be and are those who think tliat the Mahasabha 
is a small and weak parly. Assuming the 
tiutli of that view, it must be toiieeded that 
tlie Maliasabha i» a jwrty, and, therefore, a 
coiiferenee in which it iramiot take part enniiot 
be ml AU. Parties f'onference I'ither in iiiuiig 
or ill reality. Again, the Doriimunal Decision 
goes against all ideas and ideals of imtiomilism 
and demne.raey, Henee, no one who Is a 
iiatiumilist or. demoenit of any sort can have 
aiiyditiig to do witli a eoiifercnce which treats 
the Decision as saerosaiicL 

Tlie Conference can only do some tinkering. 
But no amount of tinkering can convert the 
White Paper .sehenie into one for giving 
India cveh the const) tntioii of a British Domi¬ 
nion, not to speak of one which would make 
her free like tlie free and independeut countries 
of the world Hence, genuine Bcekcru of 
Dominion status or of independence can have 
no use for the proposed conference. 
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Mian States' People and 
0»m3IIHHfe Paper 

’’' Aft p^ df the Kajputana States’ 
Pdeple^’Conferende Hr. .Ahiritlad Sbedi has 
iMpeftIM'OT telegram to Hr. Qeor;m*lAnabury, 
IWKtor ^'toe opposition in the Entish pariia- 
. BMA^ lrtld Sbr Herb^ Sanhiol, the Liberal 
IflU^t to try to 'defeat'the White 'Paper 
oh the giouad. that 'the Wliito Paper 
demos* elective retnesdntetion and fun^- 
toelttoi lights to the States’ people and ihereases 
dto/penrer Mtd Ihfluenoo df toe already auto- 
cMitie'Prihdtfi^ The appeal is quite just. 
m t itojtfhd irt toe dOostitutiOnal inqu^; ending 
tHih'' me proceediim of the Joint Peudiamen- 
m Ch>talttittoc, toe people of the Indian 
Bliltm . hhve treated by toe British 

OodcmimeiRt xs non-existent and the Princes 
ad liB in hll, thoi^ thtoe people nnmber 
Utlito as many as the inhamtaiiis of the 
Bf^Ulee. ^ 

'^e‘<Petpces'ProtecHop Bill 

(fhe SMes Froteotimi BUI now 'before 
toe -’l!e|ldhhilfive Asaeubly ' is really a. BU for 
otmaeritog and .incraas in g toe atttocia^ bl 
“ * 'tod'^dl^ Statm to^^ar^ 

be' vof ‘iiewmpenwlddi 
Utfle ‘ndddom lodl^ 
" BH&h oan' eiurtAfa. 


fii 

r had' iBdntiWi 
'v^, tod' 






Bmkli^' itoii' aMMpt'iM safe^gnard and 
toiSi^li^'''|to'^’toihtora^ ■ toe Princes 
ieofiSanedM #|Q[mtor uduoanent to. tbesi to 
join "s a eii M odf Federation. And they are 
wtpdAd fa ^ .^dderaUon to check and 
oouQtem^idit -Inc« of nfttkKulism in British 
India;' - _ 

The ape(4id shsSton of toe Tndiim States’ 
People’s ^ndaiMaoe whioh 4s prsposod ee be 
held eariy this laonth in Belhl to protest 
aguadt tlw nprograde Bill will be most timely. 
It ought to be voy Iftigely attended by 
intiuentud representatives of all too States and 
also by leadiag citiaens of firitish Indio. 


llddhetfma '^andhi and some 
ProvineialdSopartmenfs 

Hahatm# Gandhi has been touriag India 
for toe depressed classes. €k)vorQ- 

mont prof|^^ great coucom for toe welfare 
of these claves. But as the Mahntoui is toe 

S eatcBt .pwtical leader of India and not in 
e good ^oobs of the Government, there 
must not 9 any co-operation between him 
and'Goverstoent s^rvaUto even in a movement 
meant Jew i|e social and educational advaice- 
msnt of toese riasses. That is the plain 
meaniim.of Madras Government’s circular 
to pub^ tpervants for their guidance in 
connection writo toe.Mahatma’s tour, telling 
to^ in efCiet not to participate in meetings 
and danonetratieaS 'connects witii his visit. 
It ts Some consolation, however, that they 
^^mar to have been told tiiat "toey need not 
put Obstaries in^the Way of Mahatma Gandhi’s 
tour, or do anything which would be con- 
stau^ u an intwerenoe.” 

{D ' tbo Centrri Proyincea also ’^public 
serymitB,’* vtoldh means Goyeromeut servants, 
not necMMsarii^ servas^i of the paUk, have 
beeiii .Cnjeiitod: to notMiO^opetate wHh toe 
(h'his hinx^aaitariaii wbric. 

SoefitXegisldHon tn Satoda. . 


fBeheut JagUl^oh in Bur^ intended to 
to: Hudti wotnen their ' piet rights to 
M apeft y :-ahd tote .*if^ efroum- 

stritoM hl.ari^ ifpr^ d^moi' oenlrind by 
tita'^^lEUmla Hfmiroe'Act; sri^'Iw'been in 
that BtiW tintai ^ 

' hk.swM advastisgeotts 
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LALA LAJPAT RAI 

in. DkcuBfioiu Regarding^ Indian Reconatructinn 
By St. NIHAL SiNGFI 


I 

.ALA Lnjpnt Kiii rctiinied from the 
United States of America, at the 
beginning of 1030, a far different man 
from the one who liad gone there some 
five years earlier. 'I'he change londly pm- 
•claimcd ibself the moment I set eyes U[ion hicn 
and heard him speak. 

He looked different Ten, probably 
Kfteen years, seemed to have been taken off 
liis face and figure. There was spring in his 
step, vigour in his movements and vitality in 
his voice and gesture. 

Tlie tired, pale look that I had noticed on 
tlie eve of his departure in 101 o had 
disappeared. What was even more remitrkable, 
the feeling of depression that sometimes swept 
•over him had left him. He was cheery—not 
in a forced sort of way, but genuinely. 

“'rhe United States has certainly agreed 
with you, Ijalaji,” was my greeting when wc 
met for the first time after years of separation. 

*It did indeed," he replied, “The climate 
was invigorating. The food was good. The 
people were cordial, f thoroughly enjoyed 
myselt" 

II 

Not only were bis looks differeut, but so 
also was his speech. He bad picked up the 
Yankee twang that one associates particularly 
'with people m»m the Eastern States comprised 


in the Amcrluaii Union. He seemed to talk 
through I his nose rather than through his 
nioiitli. 

His speech had changed in other respects. 
He had fallen victim—a willing victim, it 
seemed to me—to Amcrioanismi;. 

Phrases such as “1 guess so” or “1 guess 
not," frequently fell from his lips. He spoke 
of a “block" of paper instead of a “pad," as 
the English would put It He had learnt to 
call the chemist a dniggist, and the chemist’s 
shop a driig-stf^re. 

[ particularly remember his asking a maid 
at 3a, Rollscourt Avenue, Herne Hill, in 
south-eastern London, where wc then liye^ to 
bring a vase. He pronounced the word in the 
American way^—to rhyme with “lace," and not 
“voaz,” as En^ish articulate it. The 
poor servant—an English woman who had 
come down in life—was puzzled. But only 
for a niomeiiL She saw that be was canying 
a Imuquet of flowers in hie hand and being 
intelligent, brought the best looking vase we 
bad in the house, which she had, of her own 
aifboril, filled with water. She took the 
flowers from Lalaji’s hand and neatly arranged 
them in it. 

The English do make marvellously good 
servants 1 

Ih using American slang Lalaji, I soop; 
found, occasionally “slipped up.*' 1 rmnember^l 
for' instance, hearing him say ; “Yon an aj 
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limit’’ An American wowici have said: 
“You are the limit" 

I toldtl^laji that his Americanisms carricnl 
me back to my cstrly days in America. I, too, 
had found the .itnerican ntiiosplierc 
exhilarating—intoxicating. When I called 
upon Lonl Morley at tlie India Office early in 
15)10 he, perliaps taken aback at my inauner 
and matter of «|jeech, nanarked : 

“Yon speak, Mr. Singh, what onr cousins 
in Ameriwi csdl English.” Tvajiiat Uiii heartily 
ciijoytid flic Joke directed against myself, 

in 

Nor were the changes meivly of a 
superficial character, i'hc seciilari.st tendencies 
of which I wrote in flic preceding article liad, 
for instance, become very much inure 
jmmomiced. He was ipiite definite in his 
opinttm that iTtigimi, ns it wa-s professed by 
onr people, was the mot cause of the trouble 
in our Motherland. ^ 

The -Vrya iSamaj plinsc had (‘ruled, 
lletween bis life, in India prior to 15)lo mid 
his return there in lll'iO, liis stay in the 
States coiistitiiled tiic "great divide.” 

Difficulties dhi not seem to damit liim. 
Obstacles stood in the path of political 
progress, he recognized. Many of them were 
formidable, lie admitted. Hut he felt certain 
that they conld be moved out of the way — 
could be blasted away if necessary. 

'rhe live years that he had spent in the 
Jjew World in assoeiafiou with people filled 
with optimism had givi'ii him a feeling of 
confidence of the kind that works miracles. 
Tn all the tidks that I had with him—and 
thcixi were many of them, even tliongh his 
stay in Knghintl was brii'f—that note was 
unmistakable. 

IV 

He would coiuii down to Herne Hill late 
in the afU'rnoon by when I wonld be fix'e 

_or would make myself free—from niy 

journalistic work. We wonld sit In the study 
in tlie back of the house, opening directly 
on to a piece of ground enclosed by a high 
brick widl, in front of which stood a row 
of tall, slender, graceful poplar trees. The 
hoiLSC to which we iiad shifted from llist 
Dulwich during his abseuce was somewhat 


larger and more easy of access. Hut it did 
not command the lovely, long, widespreading 
vista that liad opened out from my study 
windows in our former residence. 

He geiKHrally came about tea-time and 
stayed to dinner. Sometimes b(‘twc(m the 
two meals we would go out for a ramble. 
'I'hcro were several parks and open space.s 
ill the vicinity, loved by Rnskin and 
Meiidclsohii. Not far from our liouie thi^re 
wore laiKjs that ijtill jirc-scrved a countrified 
aspis'.t 

Whether we stay(?d at home or walked 
during a part of the time, wc spent honiN 
togutlier, chatting and chaffing. Almost every 
phase of India came under review—the 
political phase, being the key plmse, iiit»r<> 
tliiUi any otlicr. 

V 

Now that, he i.s gone, I am happy tbnt 
I luid all those talks with him at that time. 
He had just returned from his long e.xile- 
in the United States of America. Tliere he- 
had d(;c])ly pond(‘rcd Indian probleiin and 
debated them with men and woineo of high 
intcllcctnal calibre who had no selfish iiiten.-st 
at stake in onr country and could tliend'on; 
take a dispassionate view of men and iiiitti'r.'j. 
His view-s were so broad and rcfia'shiiig that f 
wished that every Indian who aspired to 
1)0 a leader eiiiild be coiiipellcd to live away 
from India for a time. 

’riie dePn'i III nation to engage In the re¬ 
con stnuitloJi of India had driven cvi‘rythiiig 
else fmm Ealaji’s iniud. Tie did not think 
very much of the Government of India Bill 
that Mr. Montagu had, with . great cxertioiii 
got thn)ngh the two Houses ■ of Parliauicnt. 
’Ihc opportunity it idfoiycil for creating a 
new Older in India was, he felt, very limited. 
He had liowevor miide up his mind, without 
taking iniicli time to deliherah? over the 
inatti.'r, to make the fullest {lo.sstbic use 
of every op})ortuiuty that that Legislation 
provided. . , 

VI 

Howmudisoever wc might n'gret the 
limitations and shortcomings of that Act, 
wc must, he said, recognize that the Act 
made it necessary for ns to change onr 
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jittitude—our methods of work—our entire 
life. We must take tlic maximum udraiitnge 
of every opportimity that had been given 
to us, no matter Iiow sinall it miglit be. 

I asked him what he would have oiir 
eomitiymcii do. He replied in one word— 
"Orgnnize—Organize ]” 

“How f’ I enquired. 

“Most important of ail in organizing at 
the pre-seiit moment,” he replied, “is for th«' 
leaders to get clown from the pedesmls on 
whicdi they have been standing. Tliey must 
identify tImmseU'os with the pc'oplu—the 
■enminon people*- the eommonest people. They 
must talk to tlieni as if tliey were' ordiniiry 
people themselves—not talk nf them—not 
pn-aeh to them in pretty platitudes. This 
was no time for sngjtry' talk. The pcmple nm.st 
be approached in thc-ir own language. 'I'lie 
profoiindest principles of jiolitieal eeonomy 
iiiiist be* stated in the liouieHo.st pliriises—in 
Indian similes and metapliors.” 

ifts .stay in tlie States had dciiioe rati zed 
him. The common |)eO])lc—a phraser often in 
Abr.iliam Lincoln’s month—^mattc'red to him 
more than the intelligi-ntsia. 

“Oiir country men and enimfrywomen are 
imcnnmionly shrewd,” he s.iid. “Only we 
have' shown them the cold slionhler. When 
\v<^ have tritsi to interest them wc* have 
forgotten that they—and we, too, were Indiinis 
and therefore the (igitres of speech and the 
ilhislratiuii.s tiiat we eiii])lnyed should In; 
Indian—not Addisonian Kngli.sh. If \vc aia; 
to make a sneeess oE the new’ era in India we 
must ‘eemn; down from onr perch,' a.s tlu'v 
say in .Amc'riea. M'e must learn the language.' 
of the <‘le;elor.s and give tiiC'iii polilleal 
eeoiioiuy in a form tliat l!n;y ean digest and 
as.siiuilate. 

“The eentre of pi'(>|tagauda must he the 
village, .so long as the village; re'inains (he 
imil. of life; in our land. Iff could have'my 
way f would iiavo the so-e-allcel ‘eeliieiite-el 
fiediaiis’ settle down iu villages and fake np 
agiieulture and crafts. 

“I would not draw the line (;ve‘n at hoot- 
making. It would, in any case, pay the'in far 
be'tter than clerking and they would be 
healthier. E\’en wlicn 1 left the I'anjab in 
11114 it was very difficnlt to get a carpenter 
at one rupee a day, while educated young men 


found it difhcnlt to secure work in office at 
a salary of tifteen rupees a month.” 

Lalaji emphasized the fact that he did 
not msh educated men to settle among tito 
villagers because it would help to r.iisc their 
linancial stsetii.s. That was merely by the way. 
On the eontiiiry, lie ^vwdd have tliein elo so 
ill the intei’cst of nationhood. 

Only by souu; such saerifiee could the 
genoiul level of inte'IligL'iice; in India be e|uiekly 
raised. And our future could be snfc-giuirded 
only by a rajiid rise iu the* general level of 
iute'lligenee. He; would even suy that tliia 
was more inqmrtaeit them all the' other factors 
put together, 

VII 

He placed groat emphasis upon the 
economic eievolopiin'iit (iF the; e'enmlry. 

“The iinporiiun'c of the e'ciinoinie; factor 
must never be permittt;el to be. obse.eeresl,” he 
warned me, “India is poor—horribly poor. 
So tong as she re'nialns horribly poor w’o. e'uiiiiot 
e.'<pe;et tej .succeed [(olitiealiy or in any other 
way. We must somehow manage; to raise; the 
geiUTal ('eotiomie h'vel of t.he^ pe'ciple*. That 
call he done; only hy means of iutcllige;i)t send 
vigorous organi/alion. 

“Provieh'iice lias rierhiy liowercd our liiiiel. 
We have; large; tle|H)sits of mine'i'al.s. We have 
('.xteiisive; forc.sts eontainiiig almost every 
variety of wood, Onr soil is rie-h as a rule 
and even wheei it is init, it yie'lds large eiiops if 
pnijieily fertilized and irrigsite-d. We have 
plenty of materials with wliie.li to fered the; soil 
and great resonrees for irrigation. We; are; so 
rich ill all kinds of raw materials that foreign 
countrii's Iciok to ns to supply them with the 
means to acciimiilale va.st weeiltli. We have 
abnnelaiit labour wliie'h, when trainee!, will not 
be .inh'rior to labour clsewheTc in the; worhi.” 

Ivniaji was Inqijiy that the development of 
inelnsti'y had heeu made ei “tnmsferre'el subject” 
in the pivivinei’S. lie; fe^ared }iowe;ve'r tliat the 
intS're.sfe-d.Ilritem.s would use the-ir infttience to 
have that preivi.sion whittle;! 1 elown in formiila- 
tieig the ru!e;s. 

VIII 

III his optimism he had not lost sight of 
the difficulties with which we; wemld be con* 
fronted. He, on the contrary, warned me that 
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■we would find ouraelven ti'tribly handicupp«>d 
by the nmouiit of illitcrsicy exiatiiig in India 
when w<! attempted to uionize to rai.se tin? 
economic—or even tiu^ gen end—level of onr 
people. He xaid : 

“Life iH, in the laat analysis, iTidissoliibly 
oue. When you <ymie tf) trickle the economic 
mhleni in India, you will find that you must 
ave inon^ uiul bi'tter cdueutton. When you 
endeavour to provide more and better edin'u- 
tion you will find that you must have more 
money. It i« iwict'ssary for us therefore to 
organize ail along the line-giving each depart¬ 
ment of life its due share of attention and 
starving none. 

“Moiv than likely we shall find, when we 
coni<‘ to tackle the business of reorganizing life 
in India, tliat Ave shall need many foreign 
advisers. Japan found tliat she had to iin|Mtrt 

tlieiu.'^ 

"She howevt'v never brought iu a foreign 
expert when a Japjinese could be foijnd who 
woidd fill the nujuirenients. Ja]jun moreover 
always secured th»‘ services of a foreign expert, 
on the tacit or distinct undej-standing that the 
most im]>nrtant^])art of his duties woidd be to 
eliminate liimsclf as soon as possible by teach¬ 
ing a son of the soil to take his place.” 

IX 

Izdaji agn'ed with me that fiidiu’s future 
was entirely in Indian hands, to make or to 
mar it as they might choose. He <leehire<l: 

“I havt; felt for many years that ^^al Kdonu 
must come from witliiu—not from without.. 
The onlj’ ])rogrcss that can be abiding is 
progress that is built upon out' national charac¬ 
teristics and traditions. Only by being tnie to 
ourselves can we jiossibly become a great 
nntiaii—a nation that Avill make original eontri- 
bntions to the pi-ogi'(«s of otluw nations and 
not be a mere jiarasite upon others. 

“J would have tlic best brains in the couiitr\^ 
take np n'search work of evi'ry tleseriplion. I 
would have them buiTow ileep into tlie ]iiisf— 
give us reliable histoiy. I would hav<‘ them 
study ecoiiomie and social jiroblems. I Wiiuhl 
have them thrust tlu; probe decjily into tlls- 
ordors of every kind and discover and apply 
remedu's that Avill enre those disorders. 

“Indians alone can have the rt'quisite interest 
to make a thorough investigation and to 


puzzle out the right solutions of Indian 
jirobleius. First and last, the responsibility is 
ours, ^'hi* lionesty and vigour that wc put 
into tlie diseliarge of that responsibility will 
deeidi' the rapidity and character of onr 
pnigre.ss.” 

X 

Udaji had, at that time, great hopes of 
lulp from the Ijabonr Party. Its star Avas 
then in the asecudant. 

During tlie Avar many things had hapjieiied 
to give that I’art.y prestige. Mmuher-s of it 
A>’lio iiad begun their life at I’rafts ivgardcd as 
Immble had seiwed as ("ahinet Miiiisti-rs. 
fjahoiir had had representation oven in the 
\Var(‘ahiue( tliat contiTillcd affairs during the 
most critical period of llritish historv. 

ijalaji had had the far sight to realize that 
tiic diiy was jirohably not far oil’ when this 
jMirtv, composed of workers—nio.stly manual 
Avnrki't's—AVI III Id I'otiie into office. He also 
saw that the liberal Party aa’us dofiiued and 
tliat many Hrihms who had been proud to 
AVear the [.itsTal label would join the I/iitotir 
I’arly. 

For these reasons he helicA'od that it 
Avoiild be politic for fndians to cultivate the 
J,i!dwur Membei> of Parliament, fn that 
niattiT his vicAVs coiueided Avith those of 
Vitiiidbhai .la\'erbliai l*atel, as I noted in 
another article.'* 

Jxtkamanysi Hal Oangudhar Tiink was of 
a similar mind ami had made a contribution 
from the (’imgrt'ss funds to the Ijaboiir Party’s 
chest. 

XI 

1 felt that ill this matter; Ijiilaji had been 
caiTicd away by the emotional ap|>cal made 
by Colonel Josiah Clemciit Wedgwood. The 
Minority Minute th.at that ivdoubtablc fighter, 
Avlicther with the guns iu Gallipoli or with 
only verbal ammunition on tlic floor of the 
House of ('onunnns, hud insisted upon append¬ 
ing to the report in.'ide !>>• his colleagiic.s of 
the Commission that empiired . iilto the 
ilesopotainiaii dehach, had created a profound 
impression upon IzijjHit Rai’s mind. 

• This article was cntit.lwl: “A Fearless Fighter 
for [ndian Freedom; A Pea-Picture of VithaTbhai 
Javprlihni Pae4J," and appeared in The Mmlera 
PfPieic for December, IfiAI. 
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From wlj;ith(‘ or Wedgwood—I now forget 
ivltich—told me, the two hud got into corres- 
poinlonce soon after the puhlicotion of that 
<Ioeuinoiit which, it will be rcuK’rubcri'd, shook 
the enljrc Governmental sfrui'tnre of Imlui 
to its foundations, Mr. (now Sir) .\nstcu 
Cliauiberhiin reslginal Ids ]H)st ns S{ier(‘tai’v of 
Stab* for India, as a point of honour, so I 
believe, he put it. His place was given to 
Mr. Kdwin Satimcl Montiign, who, fi-nin the 
Opposition Ih’tielies, liad delivered a withering 
attack on the Government of India, dc>s<‘nlniig 
it as “t<»o wooden, too iron, too inelastic, t4)o 
aiitediinvian, to be of any use for (In' piir|S)ses 
we have in view.” (I (juote fivnn inemorv.) 

Tlie pronmineemi'nt of August, 1!H7, 
followed. Since it was not. known, exee])t to 
a small <u»terie of persons whose lips were 
sealed, that fids declaration had been in hand 
before Mr. ('hani)ierlain left the India Oiliee, 
if was eredited to Jfr. Montagu, wiio, it was 
expeeteii, would usher a new heaven and a 
new euiih into India. The report that he issued 
ill eolliihonitinn with T/int ('helmsFoi'd and 
othei-s, belieil those ho)>es. The Goveriiiiieiit 
of liulia ihll ii.s Sir •latnos (now J/ird) Meston, 
Loiil Sydenham and other fneiids i>f India, 
permitted it to be ])]:ieed on the lintisli 
Statute liook, pitived to be uu even grpatei* 
disup|)uiiitTucut. 

Hut till' iinpres.sioii prevailwl that a 
lieginning had bi'eii made by .Mr. Montagu. 
Later, when LalHuir came into jwwer, a.s it 
had been coiifnientlv n.'cpcetoil it would before 
long, India would be {pveii the opportunity 
at long last to manage her own affairs. 

Wedgwood, who had b(*eonin a reemnt 
eonviTt to the Labour cause, cei-tainly held 
siudi views. He often talked to me in that 
strain, soinetimes at our house, sometimes at 
his flat ami more often in the House of 
('oniinons. He mu.st have poured the same 
tale into Lajimt liai’s ears. 

Only those who know Colonel Wedgwood 
can form a correct estimate of his ability to 
infect otliers with his enthusiasm. He ran 
be—and often is—very eioijuent If one 
attempt fails, he will make another and yet 
another until ho has scored success. He will 
wait until he catches a person in the right 
mood. 

I always liave ha<l an idea that Wedgwood 


had had no dilKeultv in making Tiajpiit Rai 
fool that Labour, when it ruled, would give 
Indians all tliev desired in the way of power 
to mauagi* (heii- own affairs in their owi way. 
He would have found his Indian friend, after 
his return from the Ihiited States, in the 
riglit mood for it. 

XII 

Hen C. Spoor, too, would have exerted' 
himself in the same way luul he been in- 
Limdoii. He had, however, gone to India* 
aecompaiiicd, I si'<'iii to rememher, by Holford 
Kiiigiit and one or two other iieiir-M. IVs,. 
soon after the jiassagi* of the Moiitagii- 
('iielmsfoiil Hill. “I'liele Arthur” Henderson,, 
till* Si'i*ri*tarv of the Liltour Party, had 
ajipointed him a sort of amimssailor. He 
was to attend llie Imliaii Nhitioiiai Congress 
and tlieii' was .some talk of the (‘migiTSS 
iiiakiiig a I’oiisiderahle eontrihutioii to the 
politieid .funds of the Hritisli Lulsmr Putty,, 
f have a rei-olicctioii that lie s(*ciired the 
]Hi)tnisc; of a huge sum of money : but the 
actual eijiiti’ihiilioii was di.sappoiut.iiigly small. 

Air. Haitisav MaeDoiiaid 4ia<l not yet 
I'oinr' out of the valley of tlie .shadow of 
ignominy into wliieli lii.s pacilieisin Imil plunged 
him dni’ing the War. His trouble .seemed to 
have made him kin to suff'crei's in every part of 
the glolie. 

Of the disabilitie.s of our pei>])lf‘ lie appeared 
then to be more aeutelv ennseious tlian at any 
other period of liis life, f rememl«*r his 
taking down from a liigh shelf in his study a 
dust-envered sheaf of mantiserlpt one day 
when I was calling on him in his modest iioine 
in Hclsizi* Pork in noith-west l>oiidon, not far 
from II house I had once oceiipicd there. It 
contained such eaiistu' deiiuiieiation of the 
buieuuciiiey ill India that when it was 
publisiiisi till* book wiks proscribed by the 
(lovermiient of liirlia ; and tlie ban was not 
lifti'd until Mr. Mne.Doiiiild had for mouths been 
tile Prime Minister of Hritain. 

It was therefoix.' not at all presimiptiions 
for an Indian puldieist to feel that if Ramsay 
AIncDonald should dotninate the laiboiir Party 
instead of Henderson and the otlicr Ijalmur 
leailers, who, during lii.s full, had risen to 
heights tlieretofore unsealed by men of their 
partyj he would befriend India. I^ala IjHji>at 
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Rfti certainly expected that lie would do 
something if he ever came into iwwer to rid 
the Government of India of the shortcomings 
with which he charged it and assist Indians to 
rciich tlicir political goal. 

XIII 

Probably joiinmlLsm pursued for niimy 
years in llritarn had made me htasiK lly 
bringing me into intiniutc contjict with many 
pcrsotis who were making history, it had taken 
away from me the cjipncity to become enthii- 
siastie about them or thc>ir |)crformnnees. 
Having seen how (he Libcjuls bclnivcd towjirds 
India when tlicy came tub} power, 1 fcaretl 
dint Labour miglit di> no better wlien it got the 
ebiincc to Implement tlie promises freely being 
given to Induin.s by men who <’oiild righlfnlly 
speak ill its name. 

T put this point of view before Lalaji: but 
he uppear«l to be ■ completely under Wedg¬ 
wood’s SJM'll. • 

I admitted, for the sake oF urgiiineiit, that 
if the TiSiboiir Party were eomjiosed entirely of 
Wedgwoods, and that Party w'ere in {mwei’, tlie 
problem of Indian Swaraj might no longer be 
a pmbb'iii. Put that Party was not eoinposed 
of Wedgwoods—nnfortunately both for Pritoiii 
and India. That 1 had eansi' to know. 

i^alaji talked a great deal about the vested 
llritisli interests in India. The owners of 
factories in I<iiiieashire and other industrial 
comitie.s of Hritniii had built up a large and 
paying business after tlieir people gained 
political power in onr eomitiy. ’■I'liey wen; 
natuniliy anxious to ])n‘sc‘i’ve it as long as 
they eotild. 

He ■seeinisl to forget liowever that if a 
factoiy in Prilain laid an owner, it had 
workers, too. 'I’lwi'e weix; a liiiudred and 
prriiaps a thon.Hand workuii'ii for eaeli owner. 
They were as nineli iafere.sfod in the Indian 
market as their masters. l*'oi‘ these ivasons, 
when the time came to give India self-govyni- 
mcTitthcy might be as nuieh opposed to doing 
«o ns the capitalists. 'I'liey would fear that 
Indians might use the laiwer given to iIk'iii to 
put tarirt's on British goods—to alter ' tlie 
exchange ratio between the rnp(>c and tlie 
pound. When the time eame for action the 
Labour Party might liesitatc n.s much as the 
Liberals and Tories. 


XIV 

Ixilaji found it impossible, upon liis return 
to India, to put into effect tlic ideas and 
schemes tliat he and I had discussed in my 
study at Heme Hill. Our people were 
disappointed and enraged at the way His 
Majesty’s Oovernnient had {lemutted the 
otticial.s implicated in the Panjab liorrors to 
escape almost scot-free. The special session 
of the Indian National (’ongress held with him 
IIS its Pri'sident decided to non-co-ojierate 
with the alltluirities. 

Lajpat Rai felt that the British Govern¬ 
ment had committed a great blundor. In more 
than one letter that I rceeived from him from 
Lahore he lugial im; to exert myself to secure 
justice for liie Pan jab. 

He starlwl a newspaper fiTim fjiibore and 
called it linnilf Mnfomiii. It was to be 
eondueted in Urdu. Some of his Arya Samaj 
friciids musi liavi; been disappointed that he 
did not choose 1 liiidi as the medium for tlie 
juiriiose. (Hliers may have felt that a paper 
ill Kiigli.sli would have been of greater utility. 

Ho Imd (itlier views liowever, A paper 
eondueted in I 'islu, lie felt, would enable him 
to real'll the masses in the Panjab moi'e 
ell'eetively than one printed either in iliiidi 
or in Ivigli.sli. 

He had meant, iii any case, to tiavc also 
:ui Kiiglish oigan. Thf Pcojtli-, wliicli lie 
startl'd a little later, was to lie a high class 
wei'kly which, like tin' Xoliou of New York 
or its inimesakc in Isiiidon, would play an 
important role in luouldiiig Indian opinion 
ill the i-aiise of freedom. He expected to 
recciyi' litcnirv snpiiort from his friemls and 
make it into “a first class jicriodical.” Tliat, 
lie gave me to uiidcrstaiid,;was' liis ambition. 



In one of our numerous eauversatioiis I had 
told Liliiji that it, was ridiculous that editors 
of newspapers in India should depend upon 
iion-Iiidiuus for their lioudoii letters. “TIow 
are we to convince the Britisli of- onr ability 
to run our own affaii's in Indirt,.”' I asked, 
“if W’o cannot be self-sufficing in ti matter 
like this 

There might liave been some excuse for 
hiring non-liidiaiis to do work of thi.s descrip¬ 
tion a genenition or more ago, when there 
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were fow Indians in Britain. But this was no 
longer the case. 

And where are we to find a min like 
William Digby in this day and agt* ? 

I recalled to his mind Japan, where iie iiad 
spent some time. “Would the editor of a news¬ 
paper of any importanee in that country 
delegate such a task to a non-Japanese in 
Britain or the United States of .Vineriea ?” I 
asked him. 

Inlaji agreed with me as to the incongniity 
of hiring non-Indians, however sympathetic 
they might be, to select and to purvey iiew.s 
.aireeting India to the Indian public. 

The talk ended there. I forgot all about 
it the next moment. 

Not HO Tnlaji however. As .soon us he had 
started tlic Ban'ie Mtilnratn h(^ asked in<i to 
be his London ((orrespondent. 

I found myself in a difficult position. I was 
up to my eyes in work—much of it of a liighly 
remunerative character. Yet how could I 
nduse my friend’s re.fjuost, especially when he 
reminded me of what T myself had said ot> this 
subject .some years earlier. 

XVf 

I kept np th(> connection as best 1 could, 
until I pulled up stakes in T/>iuloii in (li<> 
autumn of 1021, to set out on a compis>1 1 cn- 
sivc tour of (kiyloii and India. I got to 
L'.ihore about the middle of the following 
I'^ubniury, by when Lilaji wis behind the liars. 

Through the courtesy of Sir IMward 
Muclagan, the then Cr.>v(Tnor of the Punjab, 
1 was enabled t') see liiin in prison. I ha<l 
known Sir Kdward for many years and liked 
him so much that I had used all the jonrmilistie 
iiiHiieiice I possessed thnmgli the eolumns of 
Briti-sh newspapers to eoiintcr a sinist<'r move 
that was directed against him in 1020. Siiine 
powerful British reactionaries liad siiggi'sted 
that he was too weak a iiiim to be placed in 
charge of the Panjnb so soon after the terrihh; 
events of 1010. Thc'y insiste<l that 
hiir Michael O'Dwycr’s term of office must be 
extended to enable him to deal with the 
delicate situation there. T was very happy 
that Mr. Montagu refused to listen to such 
perverse counsel. 

Sir BdwanI readily acceded to my 
request 1 was lunching with him and 


Lady Maclagan at the Govemment House i» 
Lahore at the time. He rose from the table, 
went to the tdephone and personally arranged 
for me to meet iny friend. 

When my motor drew up outside the jail 
gilt!, tlie Assistant Jailor met me and cniidiicted 
me to Lilaji, who had been told that 1 was- 
coming atifl was expecting me. I spent the 
Ixi.st p.irt of the aftiirnoon with him. 

His coll w.ts sill ill, bare and uncomfor¬ 
table, though quite clcsiii and rather well lit. 
lie liad some books to rend ; lint so far hh I 
can now n'collect, no newsjiapers, 

Befori' I left, the afternoon meal waa^ 
served to the prisoners. Tluf roti issued to 
even the “political pristiii(*rs,” judging by the 
specimen I was sliown, was coarse and poor. 

I slmtild not liki! to feed it (!vcn to cattle. 

I was so shocked tliat I took a bit of 
the l(!athcr-like brt!a(l away witJi me to 'show/ 
to Mr. Montagu wh(!ii I r<!turned to London.. 
Alas! tljat objo(!t was never fulfilled. Before' 
I n!turned lie, poor fellow, hud fallen out 
with Mr. Lloyd Giiotgc and had been hounded*, 
out of office. 

So far its r could l(?ani, Lilaji was treated* 
Well in jail. The prison oflicitils were all 
dcl'erciitial in their attitinlc towards him. He ■ 
fold me that. )i(‘ ritei'ivnd every considetution 
and th'it tin’ jail regolaiioiis were administered 
with Ifiiieiiey so far as he was conccrt»!(l. 

Bat hi! eomplained that he was not offictuUy 
rceogiii/ed as a “political prisoner.” Ho ■ 
felt that as a matter of principle, he .should 
have been. And above all lie was a man of 
jiriiiciple. 

He fold iiif that the “inside knowledge” 
Ilf prison life tliat he had gained from im- 
pi’isonmeiit in the (.'eiitral Jail in Lahore wa.s 
most revolting to him. He gave inc tins bit 
of iiifomiatiun in frent of tlie Assistant Jailor 
who ivas acting as my escort and added 
tliat will’ll he was released he meant to work 
torjjrisoii reform. This he did, 

XVII 

This preved to be my first and last moot¬ 
ing with Lida Lijpat Ihii in India. I had to 
depart. lilmost immediiitcily for W(!Stern and 
southern India, where work wits waiting for 
mo. By the time it iras finished, my health 
was completely undeniiinod. i was practically 
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carried on l>oard the S. H. Morea bound 
for Eliiglund, in June, 192!$. My coutimiod 
ill-iioaltli kept iiui triividliiig iiere and tlicre 
until 19'J6, when, n{>on a dying visit to liOndon, 
I found Lalaji was alsi) tliere for ii ftnv 
days. 

He had by this time eliiiiigird bis polity of 
uoii-co-opcrutioii to tlie point of going to 
Geneva as ii Lttbour n'preseiibttive at the 
International Ealstur Convention. His iietion 
gave umbrage to many of our peopit;. (Strongly- 
worded pnttcsU were made. Tbi'V eiit him-- 
ever hyptirwuwitive—to tin; ijuittk. 

One evening we dined together at tin; 
National t^iberal C'bib. My wife told itim that 
we were contcnnplating going to C(;yloii, wlnat; 
friends wtsre trying to pcrsmule him Pt take 
over tile eilitorship of a daily paper. 

liiilaji ehideil me in tin; stioiigest terms for 
oveireonteniplating such an ideiu He eoidd, 
he sai<l, quite eoneeive my remaining away 
from India for the sake of engciging iij “I'oringn 
work,” in behidf of tlie Moth(;rlaml, as f had 
been doing for so many years. He attaehed 
great iinportaiiee to that work, he said. Ihit 
if I liad grosvn tirisl of wo rid-wandering 
I should, he insistid, settle down snmewln’i-e 
in India, and not in Coyhm. He always spoke 
of that hind as “Ceyione,” as if the last syllable 
was the same as the Eiiglisii woixl “tone.” 

“India has the lii’st elaiiii on y<ni,” he 
.s<-oldetL “Yon must not lliink of going to 
Ceylon, and assuming an cditoi'ship there. 
1‘romise me that yon will not go. (live me 
yonr woiil that von will withdraw fiiim any 
amingeiui'iit tliat yon imiy have made.” 

lie proeceded to uiihu'ge, in his inimitable 
way, iipmi the op]lort unities for sendee to our 
country tlmt would he ojieii to me were I to 
settle down in India afU-r my many years of 
imirnulism in Asia, Ameriea, Euro pi; and 
Africa. 

“Wliy,” h(‘ deelaretl, ‘‘yon I'Oiild have as 
lUHuy news|)a)Kr» in India to edit as yon 
might wish. If j’on tell me how many laklis 
you would need to start a ]ia|K'r of your own, 
or a string of papers, 1 will guarantee to 
colleet the money for you without any delay. 
Not that you stand in need of such help from 
me or from anyone else.” 

Even now, eight yimrs later, I still feel the 
power of hia appeal. I felt like saying ; “All 


right, my friend. I will give up all the plans 
for touring .\iuerica and tlie Far East and go 
stniight to India.’' 

The enmmitiuents that I had made however 
steadied me. I told him tliat I had gone too 
far with my plans to cancel the tour on tlie 
spur of the moment Hut while I was on my 
way to Ceylon I would think over tlie matter 
in tin; light of what he liad said and if condi¬ 
tions ill (Ailomho did not please me upon mv 
arrival, I woidd not permit my.self to become 
mipiiigled in editorial responsibility then;. 

“That is a jn'oiuiso, then,” he cried. In his 
(;mi>tLoiial way ho held out his hand and shook 
mine with great warmth iri token of the bargain. 
He was not Uirongh with the subject however. 
He refeiTcd Ui it sigaiii a little later and iiuulc 
me giv(! him my woid that if, perchan<‘.e, I 
took uji the fshPirship in Coloiuho, which he 
was now ciinviin:ed I would not, I would let 
him send one of Ills men to me to be tniiiicd in 
journalism. “You will have P) jiay at leswt 
that pric<; for your perveramicss,” he said, 
laughing. I readily as.sented. 

•Vs matters turueil out, I ])(Tccivcd, on 
niaohing Coloniho in .\birc1i, lSL’7, Uiat [ would 
he making the mistake of my life if f accepted 
the editoi'slii]) that I had been persnadoil, 
iigiiiust Illy belter juilgmeiil, to consider. Tlie 
fri(;nd who liad been so (teleriniiicd tliat I 
slioiild take iiji the work kindly ivleased me. 
ijalaji’s will prevailed in the long run. 

XVI If 

]/ijp:it Rai M as as fond of iecs us a .school¬ 
boy. He had, in fact, inaiiageil to rctiiiii the 
ciitlmsiiiHiii of youth despite his detention in 
Mandalay, liis iticareeration in th<' luihore Jail, 
his CO 11 tinned ill-health mnl 'hi» gn;at respon¬ 
sibilities as a jiiihlieist. ■fje tried to tempt me 
to have u third ice —M’ith some slrawbexries— 
or at least U) share anotlicr one with luiti. 
Suddenly he remarked : 

“111 one way I am glad tliat you are going 
to Colombo. That will give me an excuse to 
visit C(eyloii.” 

My M'ife imniecliately cxteictcd .from liini a 
promise to come and visit us as soon as we had 
settled down there. \Ye three, she declared, 
would set out on a journey of exploration—in 
the footsteps of Sita, Rama and L^shinaiui. 

Ceylon had interested me for a quarter of 
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;i pcntury. I had for years wished to study 
tlio people who, with a few exceptions, were of 
Indian descent. I was anxious to discover what 
use tliey had made of the cultural luieleus they 
had received from Mother India. There were 
nearly a million Indians in the Tsiand, mostly 
cngiigtal in work for which the indlgmums 
popiil.ation had no stomach. Or was it tliat 
th<‘V lackcil tile hacklioiK' for it '! I desired 
to learn all there was to know about them, 

(.’oiistitiitional changes wrTi', moreoviT, 
impending. I wondered if (Wlim would fare 
better than India in that matter. 

I decided therefore to ri'iiiain for some lime 
in the Island and make a thoniiigh study of it 
and its inliabitants, be they Indian or tin' near- 
Iiuliaii Sinhale.se. I found the country so 
lovely and the people so ingratiating that I 
actually stayed then; a little more than tliree- 
and-.a-half years. 

I>alaji repoatcsl his promise to eonu; to us 
for a visit, VV'heii he went to Malabar in lilllM 
Mrs. Sb \ihid Singh and 1 fully expei'led that 


he would fulfil that promise. It, however, tvas 
not meant to be. He wrote me a letter in which 
he i.'Xpluincd; 

*I do plead guilty to the chatgo you have 
brought agiiinst me of not having visited 
(Vylon while I was so near it in April last 
The fact is that, it was so hot tliat I n'peuted 
having tivei' iie<;epted an invitation to visit (the) 
^ladnts (Presidency) in those days. I am very 
imu'h ih'sirons of eomitig to ( 'cylon for a few 
days, if not mon’, and of witirw your presence 
there is an additional attnietion. Rut I do not 
know wlieii 1 will he alih; to do so, as I am 
always busy In something or other." 

Not long aftiu' tliat letter wa.s received, the 
lullti blows fell upon my dwir friend, hurling 
him into eternity many yiyirs Ix'foro his time. 
Pi VC yi'ars liave eome and goin*. His pluoe in 
my heart anil in Indian piiblie life is .still 
empty. 

I low lavishly he gave of his best to Motlier 
India ! ' 


POST-WAR CHANGES IM ENGLAND'S FOREIGN TRADE 

Bv S,\HAI)ir.AR SINIf A, «. sc., neon., i-n. n. neon, (i.ondon) 


E NGL.AND'S economie. crisis today is in 
many ways unajiie. Although its high 
watermark luis coincideil with the 
present world <lepressioii, it should b<; 
home in mind tliat her eeonotniir malaise has 
been more or loss persistent for ' the last 
ten years. The presence of unusually h<‘iivy 
unemployment, which since 1922 has lu'ver 
fallen below a million and which roc<‘utly 
reached nearly thri'O mil I ions, is the most 
striking iodic-ation of tlie seriuu.suc.ss of 
Britain’s economic ill-health. A fact of eipuii 
importance is the gradual shift of her economic 
centre of gravity from the North b> the 
South. The decline of the industrial North, 
the backbone of England’s prosperity in the 
nineteenth century, is a clear warning that her 
economic structure is in the grip of a radical 
transformation. A glance at the distribution 
of unemployment among the various industries 
during the last decade will bear testimony to 

33-2 


this fact. Between 1920-30, for exiunpic, 
a ty[neiil northern industry, coal, which re~ 
piiisents alxiut one-tenth of the insured 
[lopuiation, was n-sponsilih’ for nearly one-sixth 
of the total iineinployiiieiib It is well to 
remembiT that aiiiee the War the character 
of in te matin mil demand for manufactured 
goods has imdergonc au important change. 
'I'he tilting of the halanim in favour of ue 
South partly illustrates this sliift in demand. 
It is the home of ICnglatid’s modem industriee 
like automebile, electrical engineering, etc. 
In<b‘cd, it ■ is one of the reasons why 
throughout the depression the Honth has been 
relatively prosperous and the number of 
unemployed in this region is the lowest in 
England. None the less Britain’s chronic 
unempbyment not only shows that her new 
industries luivo faded to compensate for the 
losses of her older industries, but that their 
progress has not been commoisuratc with the 
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progreBs made by almilar iiidnstries elsewhere. 

what is really important and significant 
in England is not the depression of the 
depressed industries, but the relatively small 
progress made by the relatively prosperous.’'* 
It is necessary to go back a little in 
history to realize the real nature of the 
change that has overtaken the internal 
economy of England. Until the War, 
England’s industries were unsurpassed. 
Although her visible b.ilancc of trade continued 
to be unfavourable, it was ■ the natural 
conscqtience of her prosperity, for :is the 
largest investor of capital abroad she held 
the world to fee; but her industrhU 
pre-eminence was still the basis of her 
economic strength. Already before tlie War 
tliere appeared enuses for anxiety—the growth 
of rival centres of industiy wa-s one of them, 
but- as long iis she continued to prosper these 
were not taken seriously. The advent of tlie 
War and the post-War indnstrial Imom by 
affonling false security only served to postpone 
tlic inevitable diiy of n*ckoning. 'The 
following figures {rf. Mncmillaii Report) will 
show that thp volume of Eiiglatul’s foreign 
trade, far from making any pn>gn>ss, has 
even failed to rtitain its pre-war level. 

191H ID.TO nrcceiitnf^ iiicrenBe 

(+) or dtn-rcflisc 
(—) in volume 

Imports £(!!>() millions ftl.W millions + IS |). c. 
Exports £525 „ £571 „ —112 i>. c. 


Since the War England has reached a 
new economic equilibrium. Tin; prosperity 
of her export trade lia.s been replaced by 
adversity. Almost Imperceptibly she has 
become dangerously dependent oti her shipping, 
overseas investments and other commercial 
and financial operations. “Invisible” exports 
now occupy greater prominence in Britain’s 
trade balance-sheet.^ Thus, nltliough her 


* Lovoday : Britain mtd M'orld 7rade, Loi]f;maiis, 
1931. 

Between 1925-28, for insljincc, Brilisli cxixft fs of 
aitifieial silk increased by 13 p. c. only, whereas 
those of the Continent uy 150 p. e. Xu tho some 
period British exports of radio apparatus increased 
% £90 thouMnd only, while those of Hollanil by 
£1,800 thousand. > 
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1930 

1931 

Due to U. K. 


(in luillionB of ponnds) 


eoodR 

buUioD 

7.30 

671 

389 

For exports of 

For expOTts of 

87 

go 

140 


incomes from the “invisible” items have en¬ 
abled her to finance her imports and undoubt¬ 
edly contributed to her economic stability, 
this has been possible only at the expense 
of the total credit balance available for re¬ 
investment Furthermore, with the shrink^c 
of the export trade, industrial profits have 
steadily decreased; consequentir contrary 
to the pre-war practice, for capital develop¬ 
ment Britain’s domestic industries find 
themselves at the mercy of the financiers. This 
has involved a corresponding decrease in 
investments overseas. The pre-war position 
has been exactly reversed.* Indeed, the 
direct monetary liability undertaken by the 
fiimiicinl interests in tlie industries at home 
is a significant post-War development. There 
is little doubt that the recent fiscal changes 
in England lutve been considerably facilitated 
by tiiis uiroiimstance. Self-interest has 
driven tlie ('ity, proverbially free-trade, into 
tho arms of protection. 

“One (Minnot help remarking” says M. 
Siegfried "tliat England nsnally looks abroad 
first for the eause of her difficulties—always 
they are the fault of someone else. If this 
culprit or tiiat would reform, tlicn England 
might be able to regain her prosperity.” This 
attitude lies at the root of the taidy and often 
grudging recognition of Britain’s unsound 
economic condition. After the War it was 
for ii time tlie fashion to ascribe all her 


difficulties to the 

coll apse 

of 

Europe. 


1929 

19:!0 

1931 


(in millions of ixnmds) 

For shipping 

130 

105 

80 

Afl net inrome on 

oversells ill vestments 

250 

220 

165 

As short interest 
eutnmissions, ete. 

■ ' ■ 

■ 70 

40 

As excess of receipts 
from other Governmeuts 24 

19 

1C 

Total 

1301 

1075 

KtO 

Due from U. K. 

For goods imported and _ 

retiiincd 

1112 

957 

V9H 

For bullion imi»ortcd 

71 

95 

107 

Total 

1183 

1052 

906 

Net Balance due to (+) 

or. from (—) U. K. 

+118 

+,23/ 

—75 


tir. injfji , 

(Cf. Tariffs : The Case Jtimmined, Lougmafts. 1932). 


* hsties made on the London Market 
(iu nullions of pouuda) 

1913 1923 

En^h £ 35 (18 p. o-) £264 (74 p. c.) 

Cownial 

A Fnrniffn £161 182 U. C.) £106 (26 p. C.) 
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Subsequent events, however, showed that 
she had maintained her position beat on the 
Continent. Her greatest losses were 
sustained in Asia and America. The 
(•ontinental currency depreciation was the 
whipping-boy for a time, but this also proved 
illusory. According to Mr. Loveday, since 
the War England has lost everywhere, “to 
(he great and the small, to the linancLdly pim: 
and tliG financially reprobate, but primarily to 
fhc United States." 

In any tnie C8timat(i of the causes of 
Britain's industrial changes the fortuitous 
must be separated from the permaiiont. 
Among the latter the first place must be ^veii 
to the fact that she no longer occnpics the 
unique position slu; once held. The supremacy 
of her coal, Rrituiii’s largest <!xport in bulk, 
has been challenged by oil and liydro- 
clcctricity. Rival centres of iron and steel 
have sprung up in thn'c continents. I ter 
cotton and woollen industries have been 
similarly ass.nilcd. The woi'Id’s pix)ductive 
capacity has enormously iiiereased, but not 
so the population of tlie work!. England liiids 
hcnself faced with younger riviils very where. 

The rigidity of her economic organiwition 
loo must bear its fail’ share of blame; for the 
arrested economic dcvclopnieiit of ICngland. 
Her major industries are old-fashioned. C^ial 
is a classic example. Its scale of proilnction 
is often too small to be economic.* Even at 
this late hour tire short-sighted individualism 
of the eoal-ownets makes a thoroughgoing 
rationalisation of the industry impossible, 
fn the second placr;, tiro overvaluation of the 
pound in impaired Knglaritl’s competitive 
position by increasing the cost of prodirction. 
But, as Ihrofossor T. E. Gregory has pointed 
out, it w6uld be mislciuling to hold the 
exchange position as directly responsible for 
all her difficulties since England’s return to 
gold. “A most complicated economic and 
political situation cannot be so simply 
explained.” [T)ic Oold Standard and flu 
future, Mcthnen, 1932). Finally, the rigidity 
of wages in face of falling prices furtlier 
handicapped the British employer. The 

* Coroparc England’s 1400 independent imdcr- 
takinf^ working 2^ or more pi^ ^ dm^ 
roi^airies conteolling 90 per cent . of the production 
of Weatjdialian coal. 


“defeat of the cheaper by dearer peoples, tiie 
victory of the man whose food cost four 
shillings over the man whose food cost four 
pence,” as Dilke wrote nearly forty yeiura ago, 
is only partially true of England today. By 
a curious irony, in the twentieth century, his 
own conniry has lost ground to countries 
belonging botli to dearer and cheaper peoples. 
England’s industrial etncieucy lias no doubt 
improved, as tire Macmillan Report has noted, 
but clearly it has neither been unifonu nor 
has it always kept piu’c with the rise of wages, 
though tire balance has been partly restored 
since England’s dciutrtiire from gold in 1931 
combined with the policy of I'ctreiichnient. 

In rrs'cnt years thu growtli of economio 
nationalism has adiknl to England’s endrai’nwft- 
iiiGiit The multiplication of torifl’barriers by 
c.rainjriiig the free movement of interiiatigiial 
trade has jc(){>an1ii',('(l her economic recovery. 
England is on the defensive. The drenni of 
Joscj>h ('Iximbcrlaiii has at last come true. Hire 
has tunicd to pi’otection. Instead of overhauling 
her economic stnudinx; to answer preseut-day 
nceils, by substituting flexibility for rigidity, 
she has dclibeinti'ly set hei’ fate aguinst tire 
world outsiile the I'knpirc and enter«l upon 
a ])]iase of Inipcrial co-operation based upon 
mutual nicijiroeity. But the absunlity of the 
situation is obvious. i''or, "statesmen who 
dcscrilkc the }X)uring in of foreign goods into 
Britain as if the gootls were a destructive 
pest to be kcjrt out by defences, and in tire 
same speech iirgi; development of imperial 
trade as a rauinal enrichment, may not be 
conscious of how much mental s^lity they 
have.” {'j’arifts, etc., op. eft.) To the degree 
that flic self-governing Dominions themselves 
are developing their own industries uuder 
protection, they cannot, indeed will not, grant 
any real preference to England ; nor can 
England forgo her trade outside the Empire 
unless she is convinced that her losses outside 
will ,find. adequate coitipeiisiition within the 
Empire. England .knows only too well that 
the Ottawa Agreement with the Dominions 
has been a costly adventure. England’s huge 
international trade ill goes with whole-hog 
protection) nor is her internal market large 
enough even partially to compensate for her 
loss of markets abroad. The reaction of 
tariffs on England’s shipping and entrepftt 
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toade, aflFected net they already are by tbe 
decline of her foreign trade and the post-war 
tendency for manufaetnreros to deal directly 
with the prodneera of raw materials, on tJu! 
other hand, will deprive her of huge inconww 
and further dislocate the labour market 

With the passing aw.iy of the world-widi^ 
depression England’s ecojioinic position will 
gr^tiully impnivc in euniinon with tiio rest 
of the world. Hut for the present purpose 
tlic symptoms of a more permanent diseiiw, 
which has alllictcd Iku-, even diiritig the ndu- 
tivcly pro.speroiis period (aiding in are 

more important It is possible, indeed probable, 
that certain inilnstries, iiutiibly textiles, will 
never sec the return of their hey-day. Coal 
also is not expected to regain its former pro.s- 
perity. The nlmost imtional jubilation over 
the rc(!ent plan for jimdm’tiou of synthetic, 
petroleum fnmi coal is tlins due as much to 
the deaire to Hnd iin alt^niativf! use for coal 


to componsatit for its loss of market abroad 
ns to tile desire to sec the country independent 
of foreign supplies of oil in times of w£u\ To 
more dLstioriung ob8Cr\'ers it is already (dear 
that the future of Eiiglaiid as an industrial 
nation Ls lionnd up with tlie fortunes of her 
newer industries—automobile, (‘lectrieal engi¬ 
neering, etc. 'friK^, in her desperate dcsiix* 
to pratect her declining industries against 
foreign onslaiiglits she has sought tint remedy 
of tii’iff's, but. wlfli tile departure from gold 
th<*re. ha.s ceased to exist even a thcoiv,ti(i:i! 
jusHlieatioii fur this step. England's greatest 
need today is greater llexibility of economic 
oigaiiizatiou —greater sensitiveness to world 
demand. “Hniteelion is at bottom always a 
IHiliey of resisting ehaiige, of accepting and 
eoiidotiing rigidities.’’ In the long run it will 
make the jiroeess of readjustment all the 
harder for l..nKlini(i. 


RAJA RAMMOHUN ROY 

llv Sin HllAJEXDR.AX.A'ril SIvAL 


III the iialioranin of iiKsleni ciiltim' anil cii ili/alinii 
tbris> jKiiiKs siaiicl imt {inniiiiieiUlv. The tiist ri 
n^insM'iitol hy liuminohiiii Itoy. lie iVilK llie 
lmrl)i)iger of (Ju'iiUiaof Universal llininitiisni. Tlaiiie;li 
Voltaire and Volney had a e;liioi>se of I lie risiii;; siiii 
of Hniiinnisiii, tiny distorh'd the vieiv hy {idling llu’ 
East against, tlie VVest., and niiiMiniziiig atid tradiieing 
Ohrisliau eultnre. Thi'irs uim a mililaiil linniaiiisin, 
us opposed to the Itajah’s syiilhelie. and 1111 [versaIistie 
iiuiiit of view. It is inlemstitig to note lu're that a 
third stajfe was rviielied nn this line in the ereisl of 
Nco-dicophilunl.iimpy eoiieeived as 11 new’ love oi (ind 
and man. Tlie seeoiid [auk is reim-si'iiti’d liy 1 ’olstni 
and linndlii with their gos[H‘l of [lassive resistaneo 
and iion-violoiil non-eo-oiK'iatinii. Tin- third peak in 
thia paiioniiiia is it'iiresenled hy the uuaiern ninveiiii'iit 
of acientilte Iiuiiianisiii leading to eOHiiiie hnmainsin. 

Let 11s take these laovenients in the onler Jest 
mmitioiU’d. Tlie first is veiirisH'eted liy Itainiiioliaii 
Boy’s idea of ITnivvrsal ilumaiiLsm. .\s f have said 
elsvtvlutre, Baja Bain 111 ohon Boy was a ilraiiioin of 
Brulinlins. He was also a )Iuhaniieaflait W'itli 
Muhniiimadiins and a (''hristian with Christians, lie 
could thus eoinhiite in his [K'rsoiml religiioi the 
fundamentuls of Hindu, Chrislian lUid Islutiile 
(aiHirieiiccH. In this vray he was. strange to .say, 
mnUi-iirraonal. lint hell ind all those masks 111 ere was 
••..yol another Raminohim Boy, the hiiiiiaiilst, nuro and 
Binde, watching the prooission of t.'niversal Runinnity 
iii fluiveraal History. 

He Btrtm' to rceoneile oj>i>osit(!a. In tlm aphorc of 
B))(<cuIation ho sought to reconcile hidividiial iva-son 
with coHoetivc wisdom and iierl[itural authority, while 
in the sphere of social conatruction he oinKsl nt the 
leconcilinlion of the good of the indiridnal with the 


goisl of ihe greatest iinmlK’r. Thus he (ritsl to 
liariuoiii/e ioiliviihltilisin with soeialisni. This 
haniioni/ation. whieh is a iimstsity of life, has heen 
atteingileil in ditlerent eidlno’S in diireiviil ways. 1 
may mention, I’n /inssmit, tliat lids Inilaiieiiig of what 
may lie lernied In a general sense iiidividitalisiii and 
sneialisio was a j'lnidament.id note of certain early 
civil i/atiims, fiw exaiiiple, the Dravidian and the 
.Vrvjiii. Ill the fiuiniT. an original leaning lowarils 
soi'iatisiii was isirri'ctisl hy a eotiiiter-einiilmsis on 
individualism, while in the latter a riulieid sln-sa on 
individualism was li'iii|H'i\'ri Iiy sixialisui. Tlie same 
process of l oanter-lialaiieiiig is olisiTvahle today in Ihe 
eagiitalist ie and sneialistie ginlilies of the VVest, when' 
eapitalism is lieiitg enriivted liy soeialislie. legisLilimi 
and taMiitiim (as in Britain and 'Ameriea), and on the 
iilliec lianil siieialism. where it htis heen adopted :ls 
tile iiiisie niiiiei|)Ie (as in Rflasia), is helng tum|N'red 
iiy iiulividiiidistie nrinei|itrs. 

VVliile Baniinolnm Ih.iy was titils laying the 
foul I (lilt ion of till' eiiiiiiiiii'ative method a-S .ai>pll<sl li> 
the sillily of lieligioii and Caiture history, lie luoilc 
two profoimdly original eontrihutiims of high prai-lienl 
im|)orf; 

( 1 ) He lielgieil to (rUaldish 1111 1 die (Hloealion in 
Indiu oil tlie hasis of real atul useful knowledge, 
more iiartieularly of seieiiee aiij 'tlie uppllratioii 
of seieiice to iilililstry. 

{ 2 j ffe made a forecast of the future jiolitieiil 
history of India and lutr relation to Great 
Britain on [dantatiun (or. eolotiial) lines, (ndeud. 
he would even welcome high-grade Buropuan 
settlements in egteiain parts of the country us 
a tentative lueusnrc to hasten this coiisumina- 
tioii. But the march of history has omiulled 
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the urm-ticability as n'cll as ihv valiii' ot tliis 

siij^cKtion. 

The sivomt pi'iik, as I haw saiil, is ti'niwi'iiicil tiy 
Ti'btoi and Oaiulhi (tlinuKh Sliblli’y liail nnticipatiHi 
iliein). Hert! thi' flinciaiiu-tital ])riiK'ii>Ii’s are I’assin' 
Ihsistaiwc, Phitnmphifnt Aniuvliisin iiiiil 
Voii-i’u-oia'iuMon. TtWiis Tnlstni n-iio iiiliT|irct.i'ii (’Jirisl.'s 
icm-hin;» as amlxalviiiK ihe c|iiiiiti'sseiict' of jirissivii 
in-sistuiivc as appliisl to the ivholi’ i>( Ufe. Tills lias 
liirii followed liy the <Mnci'i>l, of philosophiral aiiaii’liism 
whieh p’jivts t.hi> Very iiiivi of Koveriinieiii.. anil ir 
does not meroly eoiiliiio ilself to Uerhert. Speiieor's 
irijieiple of mutual iion-iiili'i fert’iiei' as l)ie hitsi-s of 
|■!^^sli^t^Oll, hilt is so iiil.iTpreli’il as to imply a tolal 
rejis’tioii of all li'Kislnlivo authority and sanelion. 
tiainlhi rejei-ts this phili'jS 0 ]ilileal aiiaii'liism and has 
(■rystiillizisl [xissive rosistaiiee into nciii-violiNit nmi- 
■s)-o))eralion, n'jeetinjr all use of fois'c and pOMehiii^ 
the diH’lriuc of sud'erint; as the only means tor the 
sainversioii of the n-sisliii^ faiMoisi. ^Jdiiis, it. is elaiiaed 
on hehalf of lids triple movement. I hat it has 
iromiilttadsl a mm pis^H'l nf ili'liveraiiee for 
'idverstd ITtiniatiity. 

1 may heri‘ note tlial llio liidah's survey of |■^■lieiotl 
s'llii find an easy plaee for nil Ihese later 'varieties of 
ts.lief am) ex(«'rieni'e. 

We now eome In the lliii-d peak. This npivsi nts 
a new n'li<i;ion -the Helieion of Man. Iliai' Ins for' 
exattiple ill .luliati Miixli'v's atteinpli il nhiiliililalioti) 
we shall find the nsnal |sira]>henialiFi. of religion with 
•divers syndioJs, rites, ohsi-iTnnei-s and do;rmas. 
rei>laeiii" the existinjr religions instilniions and eishs. 
It. aims at iilaeiii;; the interna] n'Iniions of srs'ietv 
on a (Hisilive seieniilie hasis, oiisllii;; the Ilisis of the 
e.vlant erislal I'elif^ions ; and it is eoiitidenlly asseilcsl 
that it tvill form the eris'd of a indvi'isat Imnniiiisin 
hasisi on ' Seiimee. I'shlinpton. .leans, lieili'anil 
Itussell and Whitehead are the Ill'llidi jirolaaiiilists of 
these mnveinnils of tlionj.'1il wliieh sr'i'k In liliri'ale 
Ilian fisitu tin- dominainv’ of Ihe old eiveds and 
dojrnins. 

IFeiy ids«) it may !h; iiolisl that Ihe llajali's snivi'v 
stf nli^iin (•Fill lind an easy ])iFne for ffII tlies'i' 
varii-fiis of Iielh'f and experieiiee. 

itut Seieiiee is ikfI Ihe wliiih' of life : other pIiFisi-s 
— (he eiiiolionFih Ihe socio.elliii Fi) and tlii' S|iIiilnFil 
tiHist also 1 h' piiveii a pi’o]H‘r foniidal ion Find sirneinri' 
in till- ins^anizalion of life. Tims, si-leniilie iitiimini.sm 
IS only ihe vestihiile of thi- rsesraie. liTininnism of lis- 
fill lire. 

Snell would he tlie onfeoine of the KiijFiirs siirvi y 
of Inimiiii hislory. .\nil il was Ihiinmoliini Flov wliii 
had a iilinipse of this risiinr oin. It w.is Ire Imlisvl 


whr) viewisl from tiiitzier heights the proecssioii of 
ilniver.sal hiniiFinity in universal hislory. 

.\iid in till' end, as f have stihl elsewhere, thcro 
eaiiie lo this pi-nidiel. of Humanity on his deathdiea 
the vision of fi fr«', pnissFUit and eiilitrhtemsi India, 
Ihe I'ivilizer Fiml enliithtoner of Asiativ initioinili^, 
a Kolden link lielwivn the Fur I'sist and the lar 
West, a vision as enilllemiitie of the [Kisr, fis it WU 
ihelie of the fnlim’ history of liiinianity. 
hit the old onier eli:iiii;i-s and the rFtia; crow* 
evemnnv. Vet UFiimiiolinn Ihiy shidl he hnnonnsi as 
the piMphel Find preetirsor of Iniii-rrsiil Unniainsin, 

Retrospect And Prospect. 

KK'i'iiosi'Ktrr. 

Jtni llii’iv are dn'per ri'iielns than nil IliiH.^ For, 
what eiili'i'S into Ihe iioriii of imsierii life is not 
nieiv'lv emoiioiial exallalion, not merely inincinativo 
trans lien riition. mil merely a disiiiten-stisl erittehiin 
of life, hat idso, in nial tliixincji them alt, Iho 
erealioii of a is'isomility wilh an iiidividiial wheino 
of life, anil Fin nidlvhliiFU oiillisik on the Fiiivutlie. 
.\mi it. i.s only faint streaks of a new licht. tliiit wo 
si'i' ell iJie hoi'i/oit. 

Tin: CoMiNo OniiKtt 

The ill-livid mil in rsonalily will ci'iw mor!; i“td 
niiii'"' i\inlti*]jt'rsiMijiL TUu hofo ^filt w 

(rjiii'^tnrinMl. In tlil« prm'rKS ilu’ itlui of miwa- 
w'lW }>• (htr Jii’st \vhiTi‘>ri 

in liifr uiiiJ Aii xvilJ N* cvaUuitci] in Uvmn of 
i]ii> riiHiirt hUi'. Ill nll»T woifU, Jho of tJio 

iiKissi*>4, mill null nf till* ImlhiiJiRil, will li»’ tin: prlnmry 
^iTuiiii^' •‘iilirrjil iiihl mr:»sinv‘ i»f vrIiii'» In fho 
in*sl lliis w’ilJ Jrvrliijj inlt» llu» of the 

(.'iiriiriiKiiiT\vlirr<*in hf*' 

^■^^]llnl;Jtli 1 y will ^oiuliii;; |jrin» i|>lo oE nil Hfe 

(fiusiniriioiH. Tliin n)nii>iiiJii 1 >-<‘oJisrinii«iM'HH m tlw 
riviis^t iniii^ii<*s*t ut n stion- l-hioi the 

Thr ij'mI Miwst' ill iWi* tl»*vtloi«n<i»l will 

tlu' nl ill othoi' woixln 

\hr iiliM Ilf ill'* ni'-'* iin i‘i'iili*i: of nil vhIuw iiria 

,ir;rRiii'‘ t’otifilnu'tioiJJi. The finnl *\v\} will rcachwl 
wlini (ill i'|niu*iiti< will In* nyntfH'tJWMl atia 

(Miit’n-Iizi'I in llio conri'j)! of ilu* (;mmI tjn- 
nl i*]Mi)r:w‘iiijf Uti* wiu>l«* l}»'M of life. Thin 

will ‘rMO^fonii ihr idtin* ^viin>nJNi:k of lifrt hiin urt, 
iH-iis^imi nil a Iraiisvnlujiiioji of ull vjjJueH ami 
(‘liw:iliii;^ iO't to jm'W hni^^lilH iirwl MMilmnut of 

• This Aihlrws wu^ lirlivi ii-d nl the Jjwt Oeoti'iiary 
rflrln-Lilii'iis nf Knja Jiatiminhiln K'ly. 




THE PROGRESSIVE UNDERSTANDING OF POETRY 

Thk Spiritual Shelley 
By ELIZABETH GILLESPIE 


r is not Otily on the physical globe that a 
Columbus in the Middle Ages, a Sluickle- 
ton in the nineteenth century and a 
Piccard in the twentieth, chn discover 
new worlds, in the universe of litcratiire 
also adventurers essay voyages of exploration 
in the world of song created by master niiiids. 

When artists are recognized as having 
been born “before their time,” it is reasonable 
to expect that their works will reveal tlieir 
true value increasingly as tintc passes by. 
The expectation has been abundantly fulfilled 
in the history of literature. One esytecially 
expects to find still unsounded depths in the 
concentrated, almost cryptic, art of poeVy. 

I.,e8ving aside fih.akespean-, whom the 
world has boon exploring for thi'ce hundred 
years, Blake, Browning and Wlutniuii are still 
subjects of reseai'cli, and repay their investi¬ 
gators with “re-visions of the ruby and the 
rose.” 

Percy Bysshe Shelley, howev<T, has been 
more Uioroughly spumed and inort; heartily 
loved than probably any other English ])uct. 
Yet, from his entrance into publiention in 1812 
right up to today, there has been a distiiutt 
evolution of understanding and knowh’dge of 
this master poet, a process of unfoldinent of 
his meaning and message {kirullol with the 
growth of higher consciousness in the reading 
public, and with iucrottsing freodnin from 
prejudice in the critic's and a finer ijuality of 
uterpry criticisnu 

Shelley is, in an even huger sense than 
Edmund Spenser, a “poet’s poet,” and needs 
a true poet-critic as his exponent. But, with 
a couple of inadequate exceptions like Matthd\v 
Arnold and Stopford Brooke, his outstanding 
"critics and commentators have not in the past 
thsmBelves poets. It has remained for 
sQ'^Iriafa poet resident in India to discover 
to the world a new Shelley in the book which 
has inspired this article. In “The Work 
Promethean” Dr. James H. Cousins shows 


Shelley as himself the IVometheus of his great 
dnuna, the bringcr of illumination and wannth. 
into the darkness and cold diatnist of his time.. 
In view of the high place that this new work 
is sure to take in the world of literature, it 
is a matter for gratification to Indmns that its 
nuthoi' has ehu'tcd to g^ve it to the world' 
throngh an Indian publishing house; and a 
novel feature of the interpretations and 
applications of Shelh^y’s poetry which 
Dr. Cousins makes is the constant reference 
to Indian lore and experience of things of the 
spirit 

Shelley himself realized that one aspect 
of the work Promethean would be a growing: 
capacity in hunninity for interpretative exposi¬ 
tion of symboltsui in natnro, art and literature. 
“I'he progressive uiidcrstanding” of any great 
creati\'e artist or work of art is in itself an 
alluring theme apart from the specific persoma- 
lity chosen for study. Can one read more 
into a creation timn its ereatfir knew ? There 
has rcia'iitly been much exploration into the 
“fouutiiin.s” {AE’s phrase) of literaiy’genius. 
’Phere is still a school of Etiglish literary 
thought whieli does not consider it “the 
tiling’ for a poet to be a philosopher, to 
have a message or a vision or a mission. 
“Art for art’s sake” is not yet an out- 
of-date slogan. It is “bail form” in European 
society to wear one's heart on one’s 
sleeve, to spciik t>£ Cod’ '^or. the soul, or to 
plead guilty to possessing a .spiritual ideal. 
In the sessions of the League of Natious such, 
words as spiritual,. religious, eternal, are- 
taboo, and if used exceptionally are translated 
os moral or ethical. But tlie major artiste 
are always true fundamentalists—probers into 
problems, philosophers and preachers, like 
Wordsworth, Francis Thompson, Dickens, 
Wells, Shaw, Leonardo, Wagner, Scriabine, 
Tagore. It was Shelley who claimed the 
poets aa “the unacknowledged legislators” o£ 
mankind. He felt that his own poetry 
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Migl** aiuux-h Cu»totn’n roijtn, 

And chanh the minds of men to Ttiith’e own sway. 

It has been the happy fate of Dr Cousins 
to tUscover, and to display in liteniry criticism 
of the rarest quality, what Shelley took to bo 
Truth. The Irish poet-critic uses the X-niy 
apparatus of his own intensive kuowledf^i of 
,.v, rv line that Shelley wrote, operated by 
I,is oATii spiritual wisdom and intellectual 
culture, not merely to lay bare the signiticaiice 
,.f Shelley’s poetry, but to trace bmik through 
(lie foliage of beauty to the root-Shelley, 
Shelley the Thiuk(;r. Through liis owu siglit 
(if that root each reader of Shelley may realize 
fi-oiii what (i.ssential Ihiing have come forth 
the immortal flowers of lyric and drsuna which 
now command a premier place in English 
jMictry, though tliey won! truly valned by 
perhaps fifty pcnjili' at his death just over a 
century ago. 

Or. Cousins lias made a character in his 
own lovely drama, “Tlic King’s Wife,” e.vclaim : 
“Only a poet is jealous of a poi't.” Hut that 
must only liold true in tlie case of ])o(^ts 
contemjioranenHs in place' and language'. Otic 
naiieinhers^ on the other liaiul, the eutluisiusiu 
of Yeats for 'ragowi, of Slielley for Keats ; 
and it is the enthusiasm of the poet (lousins 
for the poet Slielley that gives the bi'ight 
encig)' which pulses through a liteiaiy slndy 
which might easily have been heavy or dull. 

The richness of Dr. (k)iisins’ own mystii'al, 
poetic and ertiativi' nature enables him to 
bring to view' the hinterlands of thought 
behind the words used by Shelley. Many a 
lover of Shelley may realize and ivjoice iu 
Shelley’s affirmations of “t!ie vision sjiloudid” 
and yet not be able to e.xpre.ss that apprecia¬ 
tion. To such this voluiuc will he a Cod- 
■seiid, for the critic brings to the life-work tif 
the ))oet the .searchlight of his careful, thorough 
study of materials, his intuitive flair for inter¬ 
pretation, his mystically endowed mental 
equipment, his own w<!Rlth of wisdom and 
beauty of expression, all expressed in choice 
language and vivid and epigrammatic style. 

Literarj’ criticism is by its nature deriva¬ 
tive ; yet its subject may set up such an 
induced current of inspiration that the critique 
itself becomes a piece of creative literature. 
This will certainly bo the verdict passed by 
all but those who are bound to vested 


interests of tradltioiml criticism, on this always 
profound and often dazzling interprtitation of 
the imsic Shelley. 

The \'a8t all^rieal poem-drama, “Prome- 
tlieus 1 Tnbnnnd," was the flower of Shelley’s 
gtmtns into which he put Uic very essence of 
his life ; and (lousins wisely bases his 
analysis of tlu^ fundamentally spiritual Shelley 
on this work, with reinforcing cross- 
rcfcrcmccs to otiicns of Shelley’s great 
poems. Mary Sluilcy hatl given the clue 
hi the drama by writing of it: "It requires 
a mind as subtle and peiHiratiug a.s his own to 
uiidei'stand tiie mystic meanings scattered 
thniugh the poem. 'J'licy ehule the, ordinary 
reader by their abstraction and delicacy of 
distinction, hut tliey arc far from vague." 

Dr. (-ousiiis is the proverbial fighting 
Trisliinaii in this new eliiculatiou of the supremo 
genius of Shelley and interpretsition of' his 
major works. He tilts at Iiigh and low uiuoiig 
tlie forincy evaluators of Shelley. lie inarshais 
his men in clironological onlcrs from Thomas 
( ■arlyle to Sir Henry Newbolt ami .-Vldous 
Huxley. II<’ jirovcs hy eonvincing ()uotationN 
how the passage of time laiised,Slielley from 
being the expelled Oxonian "atheist,” then the 
“iiietVectiial angel,” lah-r tlie “lieetic, shrill and 
]ialli<l being,” after that tlie writer of "romantic 
love attiiirs,” until W. 11. Yeats, a true 
interpreter of the s})iritual Shelley, closes 
"Pn» met hens I’lihoniid” as a “sacred book.” 
Having juit tlu! critics in their ascending 
grades of inadc<|iia(y, (Itmsins himself starts 
oH' from Mary ShrJliiy’s clue and piles up 
evidence and intcqiretation wliicli cause Shelley 
to emerge as one of the order of world- 
liberators witli a gospel that “laive, not man, 
is superior to law, find only when Man-in-tiie- 
highc.st, Mall Pronietheaii, is governed solely 
and comjdetely by I^ove can lie safely be set 
free from Law (.Inpiter),” 

Slielley is dLsclosc<l in “The Work Prome¬ 
thean” not as a visionary, but as a man with a 
vision, a seer, a prophet, a preacher, clear and 
plain to his own mind, capable of being seen 
equally, clearly by readers of the calibre of hie 
latest eulogist and interpietcr, and by lesser 
minds who now have this "open sesame” in 
their hands. Not only so, but i^elloy is shown 
as hU own ideal of Prometheus in his exposition 
of how his formula of regenerated society would 
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act, and so wc arc guided to the Veda of 
Shelley in its application to aspects of life- 
love, thought, freedom, will, c<itiality—by this 
Irish-]iidiaii ('laiiiisliad. 

The uni({uc chapter of int<“i 7 )rctation, (fosude 
general and iiulividiml, of “Proiiietheiis 
Unbound” is so closely hnit., so intellectuaily 
presented, ho beaiitifnlly expressed, and goes 
80 inueb deeper than previous expositions in 
its masterly inierpretatioii of the ancient 
PromcUieau myth as resimg for tlm iiitHlcru and 
future world by Shelley, that it must be read 
as a whole at one sitting, anti no student of 
Shelley or of llie adviineeiuent of Immanity 
can affonl to remain without knowledge of it. 

Shelley is slmwn by t'otisiiis as a 
worshipper of a Ueing 

Which wieltln (hit woi'lti with iirvci' wrariHl ha'c. 

KuetniiiH it friint Iieiicatli iiml kiiKlIis ii niHjvc, 

and lattT in the poem llatt I icing is definitely 
called “Almighty (hid” ami “Meivil'iil God.” 
Thus falls away tlni label “atln'ist”, whieli so 
long damned Shelley. The label “pantliei.st” 
is also removeti by ipiotations wbteh show 
that Shelley clearly voices the retenlioii of 
individuality irfttw death even when he sings of 
Adoiinis as being “ti portion of that loveliui'ss 
once he made mort' lovely” but iiumedialely 
follows it with the assertion that 

iie ilutli liciirB 

His Jiflrt. while the Our Siiiril's jiliistic stress: 

8wcc]i«,thma(jh the dull driisr wurld.*! 

A« 11 thinker, even in the realm of physical 
science, Shelley is shown to have lieen a 
pioneer of the sclcutiiie ductiaue of evolution, 
HUte-tlating Danvin by thirty yetus ; stating, 
H8 Cousins says, “tlio clearest seii'iK’e, but 
stating if gloriously, on the wiiig.” The 
discovery of e^’olution in “Adoiiais,” of thit 
tlirce i/offas of India in “Ibnmetheus I'nboimd,” 
and of the Bliolleyan aesthetic in an “niirliymcd 
sonnet” in that smie |»oem, are proofs of 
literary and philosophical neumeii of a inihpie 
kind. • 

It is part of tlie charm of this new way in 
literary criticism that over and over again we 
see the working poet of today with all the 
experieneo of a creative artist inaUiug u« 
rcidixc the importauee of each word, each 
nuance of expression, in Shelley. “In the 
realm of poetry’,“ Cousins writes, “whose 
appeal is less to the cniotionB and more to the 


mind tlmn music, i larity of statement is an 
essenti.'d rpiality. Yet there is a stage beyond 
whieli the demand for olarlty in jioetrv may b<- 
a demand for something other than jMietry ; a 
stage where external e.xprossion is incniiabte of 
carrying the whole ofiering of imier meaning, 
and wowls have to b(‘ar on one shoulder the 
image immiKliately invoked, and on the other 
till’ sometiiiies shadowy, sometiiues shining, 
sluipi'.s of thoughts ami feelings seeking 
iueaniatiou in die always iiiadeipiate bodies i>f 
speeeli." 

Poet.H eruwei whole realms of thought into 
single woixls in special eoimotutions. n'heirs 
is a more synthetical art than the imisieiati’s. 
The latter is inspired with a .seed iinlody, 
and unfolds it by seniicnees and contrasts : 
but the poet keeps pressing the lynilltnit into 
the iMirrij : his is the art of literary synthesis, 

('iiTii|iii< liny III an iiisnairH ylaiiec 
.\il I kill llii’iiiiyli siylil tin) srtisrs stirnit 
I Ills'I ill!) lifes injriinl ii termire 
Itiii'k ui till' nll-riifoliiiii:' Wiirit. 

It is only tho.«e who realize this by exer- 
eislng till' jHii't’s craft tlieinselves, or by being 
in close eonfai't with jxiets, who enti most 
valuably interpret (be words and ex]tressions 
which Shelley eeonoinieally and eelectieally 
ehosc*. 

“At the stage of interpretation,” savs 
Cousins, “verbal sounds take on overtones of 
intuitive assumption, tineftires from a myriad 
forgfilteii feelings, ineinories of lorig-disinautled 
edifices of tiioiiglit, iindertoncH of unreconled 
experience.” Slielley biniself expected the 
future to ex|iand to an adetjuate iirHlerstanding 
of the iinjilientions of closely picked thought. 
He sjioke of the augmeiifntion of significance 
which would aeenie to high . |>oetry. The 
wealth of original exjx^ition which “The 
Work I’m met) lean” contains proves the eorreet- 
uess of Shelley’s prophecy. A speeiaT 
insttmee of this is the dlsco\’ery of tlie already 
jnentitmed “unrhnoed sonnet”, in “I’rometheiis 
Unbound” as the chalice holding the full 
e.xpmssiou of Shelley’s ideas on the iwte, their 
origin, their fiinetion in the cosmic..operation, 
tlieir relationship witli humanity, luid the 
conditions of their progress.” The transmuta¬ 
tion of this “soaiity plot of ground” into 
Cousins' Japimese miniature garden of 
exposition, is an act of literary magic with 
allurement all its pwn. And closing it is the 
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(•x|>lan:itjon of the testheticii] plensiin; of 
vi-cativc literary aiitUysis : “Tlirre is a spcfial 
j<iy of the spirit in mentally separating the 
u|>pan‘Ut complexity of the ganleii into its 
-.•vcnil plots for the fuller enjoynient of <':\eh, 
iiiwl for attiiining through this analytical 
proci'ss the [Kirailox of an iiltiin:it<‘ly simple 
aiul nuliant utwlerstaiiding,” 

It is appropriate that Inilia shoiihl hi' the 
place of birth of this new discovery of the 
(~-cntiid Whclley, for Shelley knew tlie spiritual 
staliin? of India, and kni'w also of its charae- 
trristic doctrines, such ns it'birth, the world 
Ilf the celestials, the Oi:e Life, etc. It will 


be a novel experience for Western students to 
6 nd Iitdia elueidiithig and eorruboniting the 
English poet. Dr. Ontsins is unitiucly 
oipiipped for such hemisphericjil crosa-refer- 
encos by lii.s ('eltie nature, which delights in 
invtli and its iulcqtrotatioii, and by his long 
n'sideiice in Imlin and his “identity of spirit" 
with India and Shelley, Perhaps sncIi an 
exposition of the pmgixissive understAiiding 
of poetry as is tliis vohnne is just tlie kind of 
world-scrviec that this deeply spiritual country 
ean make as an aspect of iti jipii itiinl laili}cr- 
shi]) of I lie world. O'l- "* 
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Bv SUNIIMAR RAN.IAN DAS^ m.a., t-ii. o. 


¥N describing the prttst.'iit (tondition of 

Bengal villages Deslibriiidlm (/liitta Ifaiijan 
Das once .remarked : 

■‘Todny that pensnat is j^nie -liis lir<«sl extinct,; 
too is that hoiischuhl with ils onlcrexl anil 
Ix'utffiil I'conomy nf life. Tin; jcpaauiics arc 
empty of their ^ililcn wealth : the Uini; arc dry 
and give no milk; and the liuhls, once so grcisi, 
are dry and narehixl w'ith thirst. The tank* have 
drictl up; their water has hmatie hliu'kish and 
uuwholcHOinu ;ij>d the is»Hunt has lust his iiatarat 
fre.shn(M9 juid gaiety of tcnijitcaiueul.”* 

Such is the condition of hetiltli anil iigri- 
ciilture of Bengal villages. Tlio problem of 
(heir reconstruction is enormous anti (s)m|)lex. 
I'liey were not unhealthy half a century ago. 
They were jirosjierou.s anti held a high posit ion 
in agriculliirti, trade and comtneret;. Tlie 
main cause of this deterioration is tlie insidi¬ 
ous attack of Malaria. 

"The excessive prevaleneu of Midaria as a 
whole ean be allributetl to the great fniilities 
afforded to the breeding of niosiiuitoes, hy tlie 
liemcveranco in and around the villages of tiirty 
tiuiks, ditches, marshes and canal water in every 
direction, and to the tfifs and dead rivers acting 
in the same way in snme cases. In its turn, the 
presence of so much water is due to the wont of 
natural drainage in the country, owing to its 
position in a deltaic tract, wheru the process of 


* Deahbandhu Chitta Ranjau Baa's Presidential 
Address at the Bengal Ihovlncliil Conference in 1917, 

34-3 


Inad-hnildiag is si ill guiiig on. The rivers are 
griuhiiiiiy lieigUteaiiig their Fiiiiiks and beds, until 
the doiiniige is away fruia iaatcad nf towards 
Ihein. The aiib-soil wiih-r is aiiahit: to ilralii away 
rapidly, rcnniins long at a Iiigli level aft<;r the wet 
season, and [ireveats the snaking in nf rain-water 
n'sidting in casual i^^llisilton of water rcraniiiiiig 
for long ix'riials in la’cry hollow, nutunil and 
arlilieiiil. It is the eiiadaiiation of thesu two 
fiU'lors, the high siili-suil water and the iiiuglos 
•and insaaitiiry I’nnilitiuil of the villiUM) that 
nssiilts ill HO liigh ii Malaria rate. Thu pits, 
hollows anil jungles ia villagin would in thcnuelves 
)h; iiisiiflli’ient to lu'cnaiit for so gn«it. a prcvalcuco 
of the ilisease, were they ant eoinbiiiixl with lack 
of natural drainage, which allows the surface 
collixdion of water to remain for so long a timc.’’t 

The mctitiM tkdvociitcil now, draining and 
filling U[) ihc ccas-ponia which arc the haiintB 
of AI top lie I ett, are like treating symptoms of 
the tliscasc,. the rout etiii.se of which is not 
being tackled. Simic of the experts say that 
the time of the beginning of E. I. Railway lines 
wynclironlzcs witli the beginning of the 
epidciiiic breaking out in an cxjilosivc form, 
thJt railway lines and high roads have obs- 
triictixl drains and uriless there are remedies 
for that it is wasting money and enerw in 
solving. tlie <]MCStioii of Malaria. These 
experts also say that the mighty rivers of the 
Gaugctic system arc gnuhially getting silted 

t Vide Drainage Oommittee fieport of 190B. 
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H}) a larjjc' imniln'i' of IIkmo liiivo Ix-comf 
nlroady "!’> 

Inibn-v f!iiisr‘K of Maiari:). \ 'iiloss tlii'so aro 
put ill onli‘r, no iiinoiint of <‘irort spoil on 
village iniprovi'ninit will do any j^ootl. TIu'Vc 
is not liic loast dmilil tliat a ^««il ainoiinl. 
of liartii liio^ Inaai ilono by olistjicU' lo ilrainaoc 
bv bi'^li I'lubanknii'iit and aUo <luo to sliallow 
liiimiW-pita cxoavntod all aloiso tlin I'Liilway 
liiU’s. in most iMscs, it is dun to tin- ianoi’- 
!im‘f and ncglij^oniin of tiio railwai- ciiginci'i's 
of till' flcinniitfu'y laws of sanitation. Again 
(hern is not tllC sUglitosI doubt that tin- drto- 
rioratioii of th»' rivor system is a jii-edoininant 
factor in prodin-ing Malaria. 

There is a considerable anionnt of evidenee 
to support (lie view that railway I'onsiriietioii 
has been lurgelv responsible for the disastrous 
/•hallge (hat has eoine ovei- aiaiiv ])arts of 
the delta in the last si'venty years. Itefore 
the advent of railways, there were few loads 
and although river eiiibaiikiiic'iit,s existed in 
eerlain districts they were rarely eifieient in 
prevoiitiiig imindatioii, beeiiiise breaches were 
eoiniiion and more often (liaii not the ein- 
bankinciits \ver<' deliberately init to li“t rivi’r 
water into the IiUk and on to flie (ields. .Vs 
tliiTe w(‘re few mads to impede the' free 
pissage of the. floods across tlie surfaci' of 
the eountrv, (lie water Mowed from tield to 
field, choosing the natural line's <d drainage, 
aiul eivi'iitnallv made' its escape llimiigh the' 
network of W/ff/x and ehamie ls that exisle'd 
ill every part of the delta. !5ei( this natural 
process (d Meiod and Mns]i >\as e.h'sli'eiyi'il by' 

the aiivent eif iiiilways, whiek reepiired .- 

baiikments ftir the'iv (racks and a syste'iii eef 
feede'l' roads te> e'onve'v passe‘eige'i's anil pl’oefue’e 
lo their statieuis. f'or, the' peHeidie iminelation 
of the I'eieiiltry naleirally tendeet em eeecasiems 
to ilestrov the cenitimiily etf the nead aeid 
railway eomumnieations and it be’eaiia' 
iieeessarv tln'iefore to make the' river e'enhaeek- 
iiM'iits see'iire' against breaelu's ; and in 
eoiisee|uene<' Mood water was shut out ti'euil 
the country, (lie natural system of de'lUiie 
irrigation was interrupted, elr.iiiiagc was 
impeded and the iiaturid network of oliaimels 
which used formally to be feel l)y the spill 
wilier from tlie great rivers became silte'd up 
and ill niativ ca.ses I'litiridy ih'stroyt'd, render¬ 
ing boat traifu'. difficult and in many cases 


inn>os.sil)le. 'I'lu' ctubaiikiiig cl' the uouiiti'v 
and the shutting out of river water fixmi tlu' 
surface of the d.sltu was fiurthor nmrked liv 
the siimiitaiieons m-curreiice of iippalliiig 
ejiideinies of Malaria, a serious deeline of 
agrieiiltnre and tin' progi-essive di'popidalioii 
of the affeeted ari'a.s. TlieO" arc groiiuils for 
believing that tlie nullfiplication of roads and 
I'aiiw.ivs lias fv'eii a cause of laml aeliitillv 
going out of enltivatieji. The eH'ief of 
einbankmi'ut.' npon the fertility of cnltivabie 
land lias t.o be eonsldenst in this eniiuci'tion, 
and a passage ijUoted In-low IVom the fieiigal 
(’eilsns Ifepori o[ Ibl V has speeial lu-^kring lOi 
this ijue.stinn . 

“'rtn'l'L' is iii> ilouiii dial in ao-as tialde to 
iiLLindalion tin rmliaiikait'ia lImis ti-i'gni-utl.v alli-r 
111" itrahiiiLj. Ill' the iiiiniliy. On ilie one side, 
lliioils are ili.'iii'r and trisl lonijyi' tlinn Ik-I’iu'i-. anil 
tile suit liei'iii. IS wan-r-liittiteil: on llie ether, ilie 
taiiil iliKS riiii l‘l‘^■eive il]i; sani" atneunl ot’ nioislnre 
or till' same 'i-i'Mliriiet; deiiieii ef siti.^' 

Ill the ileitaie jioi'tiolis of llengal, eilltivabli' 
land, oi'iliiia!"iy siihjeel to inimdatiim with 
river wtiti'i', le i i-r la'iinires (n lie fallow wliere- 
as of her land- ilo. fallows, ttieretbiv', may lx* 
taken as an index of soil iinpMverishim'iit, In 
pi-oportioii III the cultivated area, fallow laud 
is five (iiiii's as eoumion in both Western and 
Nortlieni Uengal Ilian in ICaslerii liengal, ami 
in (’entral Itengai the jnupoi'linn td" fallow 
land is jn.st ten times ;is gi'eat as that in 
Eastern Ileiigtd.l' I'Vmn a eomptirisoii of 
I'iiilwiivs. roads and fallow laiiils in the above 
four parts id liengal, it is I'lear that the 
imdtijilieutioii of railways and roads in (he 
di'llaie poi'lions of ikiigat is to be rcgai'di'd ’ 
with grave misgiviiigs. The embankments 
exert a niitsf baneful elVeel upon the fertility 
of the soil, (Uns eansiiig ii serious deeiiiie in 
the agrieultuitd [in)dneti!.m of the an-as tlu'v 
serve. Hoads and railway.s aM'ofd, no donlit, 
exi'elleiil facilities for file tran.sport of goods 
ami tile rapid transit of |iassengers. lint if 
the eonsfruetion of iiei'essaiv eiiib.ankmenis 
brings about in course of time ciiormoiis 
rediietimi in the agrieilitiiral mitturns of whole 
districts, and turns healthy areas into'' hotbeds 
of Malaria and eventually leads |icrlmp.< to 

’ IJi'iitU'y, .1/0/in',I and .li/riewKiw >11 

Brmjal, ICIge ;!:'i. 

eiiaiiiar.it ivc statement is Kiven in llcn'ley's 
work, iM^i', dl, 
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tin* tWinruion of it be’gc pcivoiitagi* ul' tlifir 
totiil ]M)|)ula(ii>u, thi'M till' !idv»ntn;r(>s must 
U 4 *i*<'ssa-viH lx* I’*' iimst iImi'I v piiri'li.isMl. 

S»vs (J A. Ilc'titloy ; 

olisi'i'viitioiis liiiYi' slum’ll Mil Diiiiii'niiis 
■ xyiK^idiis tlmt. fi«IJ<miii!; Ilii' cMibii'iiiiiMii nf 
I'litMiiiikiiv'iiK ihi'iT is’ ii vrry (rp';il 1 ‘x iil i xii nsinii 
vi \ 1 li 1 ill)il till txrtll sjilrs lit 1 }U' niiliiiiikiiii'lit. 
;iniv/i!|'auMil liy a rti- in i 1 k‘ lixiii iiiMi-Liliiv. an 
iiiricasc sa tin- iirojxxrlam nt fMviT I’lisi s ami fr vir 
aii<l a risr 111 iIim s|il( 4 ‘it iltili-x. riiaii};is 
I't 'Ills kiiiil Iiaii' t)n;ii iiMirii aiui sjUTiiilly Ti’ixirtiii 
i i' ill il-lail ill llic iiisr tif tbi- railways tnnii 
k'jiwii If Ailiil><riiiij. 'll Hii’liliiiiii aiiil Miirsliiilaliail. 

ill lUl* (IHsr i'f l■ll]l'al'klla.‘llTs I’MijIn'rli'lt witli tilr 
sava briiL^f riinl in ilw nasi* uf ihi' Sai’a-i’snrajMjinj 
lijjilway. A ' Mjisiilis’jiltfM I’isn in llh' im'iT-inilrx 
has alsti biH'ii iimIi’cI iiil!n' I’lisi- (if railway fniisiriii’- 
ii'i'i ill iliaii iisiiiyli,' 

Priiir tip till' sli\ilfi»ij III till' niiiiiiiilar llonils. 
till' '^iiiiHtMiii Ilf till' iiil'nrii'il uriM in I’l'iiLrnl 
was 'MU' s)f aliiiiist mti>xiiiii]>li'il jinisjvi'ity. 
Ill ITHt). I’SiiiaiYviir wills'll llicn cdvcii'iI an iiI'mii 
I' t s-ijiiiirf mill's anil itii'liiilctl (In* jirnscnt. 

ilisirii'ts III Iliiiifslili anil llowi'nli, was 
(l>'s«'ri'|s<*il iiv till' oIIh'I'I's nt tlic Kast Iinlla 
<‘mii]B«iv Its till' iiiii.sl iiTsiiliiftivi' ilistrii ts willim 

(Ilf wboii' |ii>iviiii'f (ir Siiliali nf lii-iifal. It 
was alsi; sjrtikfii (if as "a “ni'ilnii In ilic miilsl 
(if a viii<li*nn*ss.'’ Itiit within a fi iuiiry ami 
a liaii (Iw |iii{tiilall(iii in I’lii'ilwaii ami IliiM^hiy 
has tii.lh'li, actKirilliid In I.I.Col. t rawlnl'ii, liy 
alidiit .'ill |M*t' (‘('111, awl (lie (ll"■litl^• still 
f(itiliiiii;*ii. not .'iiilv in tltcsc aiciis liul alsn in 
many titlmr jiarts nf iii iiMnl tlliil have lini'ii 
similarly .■alVncttil, am! (he <'i'iisms nf Mill 
riVfiih-Kl lilt* f;if( that ilniiiijr iln* [in viims 
ili'i-adf <h:*j<*,i|inln(i(in hail taknii ]>lai'i‘ in many 
tlmmix in slill'fi'i nt ilisfiii ts, 'I’lif (ll■^■liln ni 
|Mi|iiilatj«in is imi.si i-.xlfiisivn in Un.'Inni am! 
Cfiitral lifiigul, whan'ihi'i'f am mcsl i‘iiiliank- 
mciits ami wlwm ;f*firii nltni'f has siillhi'nil ihr 
.jii'iiitfst nifltTWiratifin. In alimisl I'Vfiy I’asf 
iilsd tlu' Wfi'liiic ul ]v(i])nlii 1 i<)n is aS'Ufiaii'il 
villi the fxtfiisivi' ]ms\ah'imi' uf Malai ia. It 
is siiiiiificmit flsat llm ilndini* is the h-ast in 
I'a*.sf<Tn llfiipnl^ wliicli i.s nut so wt ll jii'itviih il 
'vh,li fiiihiinktsl wMils iiml railwiivs ami vlicm 
the fuiintrv has nut V*fii jniitfcliil ii’uin 
iniimlaliuu by nKii'giiial rivnr I'lnbnnktiii'iils. 

in It few mviis (Ifjmjwiliifiun is (X'l'tn'riiiM; 
111 I'.Mstcrn Ik'iipil it is astsn'kited witli I in' 
einlinuking^ uf the etniiitry, « Weal iha'lii''' in 
n)i;ru*ujt’ii|-(i nnJ n eoirn'iiient inci'cnsi' in 

Alllllicin. 

'Ihii* /Uvijiii' in iigric'iiltiu'e autl iijcreasp in 


IMnlaria eiiii I'm ehei'ki'd, aeeuiiHitf!; to Su' 

AVilliaiii Wih'imk.s, by tlio ri'sluratiuu of the' 
ant'h'iil system uf uvei'lluw irripiliun <if lietifpil 
iumI aUi, aci'unlitifY to l>i'. Bentley, i)y, 

•-iiiiiil in'ipitiuii aliiiiu the einbankment lines of 
the railway. Uuw (liis ulil sy.stein uf irrijration’ 
came fu lie iii'^leeleil in Iienf!;al has been 
tlfserilmii a I !enu(|| liy Sir William M'ileueks ’ 
anil this (!esei‘i|i(ii)n bears rejietition hem. By. 
l.Si.'i llie /ainimlars ami ti'iiaiils nf (Vnfral' 
Bi-npil had iieMleeli'd tlie eli'al'injr uf llie e:il)n:l.s ' 
and (he re]laii'iiiu ul (he hanks with the* sill.' 
■su elcareil, a wurk kiiinvii as '‘I’lillianilf]^ 'I'hin 
ni'irlififiiee In-uaii in Ih n^ial in the ()'(li'ib1i>tis 
Miiiii'al(:i-.’iiy;)iaii wars, and dm earlv Knjrlisli 
will) were ii'adei's and sailurs knew nulliing 
abuni iii'iMaliuii. Seeliij^ iiiany wnlenvilVS 

iiruleetril nml lliiii.seij artel' (lie will's, they 
ihuiiM'hl till' I'atiais wi'i-e iiieiinl uiily fur 
na v[m':i( iuri ami (li(.\' h-lt tlieni alune. 'IJiks 
iK'Mlip'iiee maih'(’I'litral Bengal in IHlaeetle 
the ]ilai'i. u{ liiiiiunr it lieht in Itititl tn Bnrdwan 
whiise (Ilf Itaiiiuiliir, was nnieh Imll.'f 

[ilai'i il I’ui' irri”a(iuii dian the (liiiifres. I)eeay 
had liei^un in (Ji'iilral Ileii^.il, and il. b('|r:ii) 
lafer ill Ihirilwaii wli< re dii' eana! cleiii'aiiees 
wi'i'i' rii'eli'i'l' il uii the eaniils which fuuk utl' 

I I'l nil dll' I'ivr'r, anil lliere rcDiaiiied iiulhiii]' 
lint llJliiiu ii[i uf |. breaches tinide in (he 
banks ul tlie i l;miiiilar ilsell. .\s (In* niicleiiiied 
eaiials liiuk less anil less w’atel', mure Water 
reiiiaiimil in lln i>aimiikir and il. heeiniie a 
mi'iiaci' In dll'iiiiinlry. ’I'lii' Itaiiiodai' banks 
imw assinm il a fresh iaijiui'(aiiei‘, 'I'liese bunks 
w'ei'e kiiuwai as "/.ejiiimlari hanks.” ^I'hey 
w’l'i'e hreai'lir-ri In die peasantI'v win'll tin* 
h'ai* uf an itniiiilaliun had j'a.s.sed or a breiieh 
had (leeiiriv'd (‘Isewliere ; and in (his way the 
uid eaiials, nuw ealled definitelv ‘‘dead riv(*i's,” 
were filled will] water am! (lie euimdy irrifiyiled 
mure ur less perfectly, 'riien if was iinafriiied 
hy I'verytiudy diat, diese '‘Zaiiilndari liank.s” 

Wi I'e utily lluud jii'uleelive wurks, ;ind that 
they 'were kejit up suiely for dial pnrpost*. 
’I'lie •“/(aiiiitiilari Iirmk irripilioii" w!ii(*li was 
lii'iii'li.seil wlieii the breiieln-s or “Kaiiwas” 
were miiiie and flic eainds ur“I\aM!is” were 
filled with wilier, was cuti.sidered as nori- 
I'.yisttiit. ’I'lie “uvei'lluw eiinals” were called 
“dead rivers” in phice.s mid '‘driiindfji* lines” 
in others, IniL the wurd “irrigation” was imvcr 
niciitiuiied. Irrigation .still went on, however, 
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because the zamindars and tenants made 
secret breaches in tlic banks and irrigated tJmir 
lands when they could. These breaches were; 
considered by tJie authorities as breaches iiuide 
by tjie uncontix>Iled floods of the rivers and 
the Oovcrniucnt set itself to ])ut an end to 
such discreditable oiaiurrings. It never seems 
to have sinick anybody that the breaches were 
made secretly by tbi! jicasautry for irrigation. 
And yet it ought to have been evident that 
40 or 50 bi-((aches iii a heavily einbankc*! river 
of incoiisiderble length iii a single yrtar could 
not possibly Inive been made bv tlu! river 
itself.* 

The meteorological conditions in Bengal 
render irrig»itioii iicccssarv. Tin- chief <-hariic- 
teristics of tin; riiiiifall licre an' its nncijual 
distrilxition throughout the seasons and its 
liability to fallun; or serious dcliciciuiy. Tins 
province, iiulecd, pivscnts a greater vai'icty 
of inet<‘orologicnl eonjlitions that; any area 
of sitnilar size in the worhb second 

inijmrfcint ehaiiieP'i'istie <^f the niiufall is its 
unetjiiai disti-ibution thmiiglnait the seasons. 
By fiU" the gn-atiT jiortioii of the nun falls 
between June a ml Sejitenibcr. During the 
winter months tlie rainrnlJ is cinnparativi^Iy 
small, while the hot weal her is pr.ietieallv 
rainless. (Vmsetjucntly it laij>]>ens that in one 
«<-a.son of the year the greater part of Jh-ngal 
is deluged with nun and is the scj'oe of the 
most wonderful and rajiid gmwtli of vegi'la- 
tioM ; ill another period the same tract becomes 
a drenry sunburnt wiistc. lienee soniefimes 
in the year, cnltiTOtion witlioiit inigation 
becomes practically impossible and agriculture 
cojiHi'ijiiently etsises to dejieml upon tlie rainfall 
and relie.s whollj' upon water obtained from 
Other soun’es; agsiin sometimes witliout jirojicr 
aipicducts ngrieultui‘(! becoim's impossible in 
the same tracts which are llooiled willi water 
and beeon«‘ the bret'ding places of mosijiiitoi's 
and otlier worms, '1'hei‘efoi’e, something needs 
bn doiio by the eonstnietion of rosi'rvoii-s, Pi 
consen’e the monsoon rainfall and extend its 
benefits over tlie otlmr seasons of the ycar.f 

An adecjuate supply of soil water for the 
plant is the first condition of sueci'ss in crop 
product ion. "Without this the plant cannot 

* Sir 'William tVilcocks. Aneient ^«1eni of Jrn- 
Ration m JUmpal, pi^ 81 & 22. 

t Jrrtgahm fn tHdia by D. G. Harris, })p. 2 & 3. 


make full use of tlie natural fertility of the 
laud. Hence is the dependence of the crops 
of India on the monsoon and the importance 
of a well-distributed rainfall Pi the country. 
The monsoon is the dominant factor in rural 
India. The well-known uncertainty of the 
monsoon produces other ett'ccts besides limiting 
tile annual harvest. The character and oiit^ 
look of the population have boon affected, 
"nio pcoph; feel that the monsoon is in 
comnuuid. The villager is convinced that he 
lias to accept what 1‘rovidonoe has seen fit to 
provide. Hence coine.s the well-marked fata¬ 
lism of the pc»i]}le, tile general sPignntion of 
village life and tin; absenee of any desire on 
the part of tile cultivator Pi improve his 
eomlition. The Bengal monsoon has produced 
two other resiills besides influetieing the 
outlook of the people and often reducing tlie 
supply of mo is) ore for the <Tops. In the 
first place, the heavy falls of niiu, which often 
occur, lead to inrisfurit emsion and Pi the 
loss of the most fertile portion of the soil. 
Ill the second jilaee, (he duration of the 
monsoon is so short that only rapidly-maturing 
varieties of low potential yield can he 
cultivated. The animal loss of soil whteli 
lakes place in fndia hy erosion is immeiise 
and is an imjiorlant factor in redueiiig the 
animal harvest. Except in ihe rice-areas, 
soii-ei'osioii takes place all over the country. 
Ill these tracts, the seientitie eotitml of 
surface drainage does not yet exist. Much of 
ihe iiiin is received in heavy fall ; a large 
portion of the water runs oil' the surface 
to-wanls the ilrainage lines, carrying with it 
the most valuable {Kirtioii of tlie soil—the 
fine particles mid a huge part of. the organic 
matti'C. Somcfinies tin's drainage fnnn the 
liighi'r land leads to the walCp-Ioggiiig of lower 
areas before it reaches the rtvi'rs. In other 
cases the surfiins water nnis to waste so 
rapidly that there i.s no time for it to soak 
into tlie .soil. The eiYifis tlien sufl'er and the 
reserve of water in the sub-soil is not 
replcnisited. .All these adverse factors—^ 
soil-erosion, water-logging and a shqrtoge of 
soil moisture—occur because there i« no 
control of tlie niui after it reaches the ground. 
Examples of the evil consequenees which 
result from the want of control of the surface 
drain^ are unfortunately only too abundant 
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Thousands of acres of valuable laud have 
been destroyed by the formation of a network 
of ravines which produce little more ihaii a 
fiTijj of grass ill the rains. Those gullies luive 
been carved out of the soft alluvial soil by 
the uncontrolled drainage in tlie past. Every 
year they extend furtiicr aiul further fiDui tli(> 
river, until they measure niitny Immlrvils of 
yarils in length. Villages, which at one time 
wen* Murroiiiided by fertile (ields, now lie in 
a network of useless raviiii*s, 'I'lie real r(‘inisly 
for siK'h ilmnage is jirevention by irrigation— 
the control of the drainage in tlie lirst itistaiiee, 
Tn iiuittors like this, little can he hoped fnun 
individual cultivators, as (hey me (on intent 
on their small areas of land liesides being so 
poor mid so ignorant that they eanimt I'.xeeiile 
a drainage sehenie for the eoiiiitrv-side.* 

lienee all elJ’orts to eiVeet agrieiiiliiral 
iinprovemeiits will be fruitless if faeiiities for 
irrigating the land are not fortlieomiiig. In 
the olil rural economy of Bengal, there was a 
care fully planned system of regulating llu* 
rain-water so as t-o Ir'ad (lie wider from lands 
on a higher level to a lower level, but. owing 
In the eonstruetion of rail way ami road 
einhaiikments and the negleet of tile water 
ehaiiiiels, those have disajipeared in many 
cases, with the result tliat -will er-logging takes 
plaee in some parts, wliile wal-erosion oeeiirs 
in others, Diiring the monsoon season t.lie 
ntinfall in the Gmigetie Valley is fairly heavy 
and thi.s water, if it is not jimjieiiy eoiilnilled, 
has a teiidoney to run otl’ the siirfaei* without 
]>ercolating intii the soil after washing away 
the most valuable jiart of the soil. 'Phe 
result is loss of moisture in the soil mnl gradual 
penimnent loss of fertility. Tlie left hank of 
•1 Hill tin has lost thousands of aen.‘s of f<.‘r11le 
laud owing to the formation of ravines us the 
result of erosion. 

‘These ravines,” says llowai'd, "have been 
carved out of the soft alluvial soil by the 
uncontrolled drainage in the past.”t Eveiy 
y<*ur the damage is greater and gniatcr and 
iin!es.s some remedy by irrigation is at once 
ettccted, moat villages in Bengal will more and 
more lose their fertile fields and will be 

* Tkt! DevettmmfMt of Indun ^riculture by 
A. Howard and G. 0. Howard, page m 

t A, Howard, Crop Produeiion, page 12, 


smrouuded by useless ravines iu the near 
future. 

Water (miitiid must be earrietl on with a 
view to econoiniy.lng tlie volume of water 
siijijilied to dift’ereiit crops aeeortling to their 
necessity. Dry eixips like wheat, cotton and 
mai/e do not reijuire much water, while rice 
and jute are in need of a large volume of water 
for ijiiick growth. 'I'ln're lux: some vurietioB 
of rice which reipiire a Jargiu* amount of 
water than others. The wauls of those 
di lie rent cnips and their varieties will have to 
he sliidii'd and water is fri be regiilatotf 
aci'oiiliiiglv. 

Irrigation will inereasi* soil fertility by silt 
dejiosit mul improved diiiinagi*, thus eiuMiiirag- 
iiig eiiltivatinii of Ihi* laud, inereasing the 
food su])ply of the penjile, and piimiotiiig the 
prosper!tv of the i-ouiilrv as a whole. Under 
the systc'iii of land (emire comnum to^ the 
greater portion of Bengal, whereby most of the 
land is held hy small tenant enltivutors, 
irrigatiofi will (end to check ilcclineof popula¬ 
tion and will increase especially the piiisperity 
of tlie agi'ieiiltiirai classes, wlio form the bulk 
of (he niml jiopiilulion. In the eonditioiis 
pi*eiiliaL' to delta ie areas mid wiTieli exist in the 
greater pari; of Bengal, irrigation and the wet 
eidlivatioii, iiielnding the ciillivatiori of rice, 
promise to reduce the iiumber of Anopheles 
mos(|iiitoes and thus lessen tiie prevaleiiee of 
Malaria.* In other words, as Dr. Bentley says, 
“Irrigation nuist be the wafx'hwonl of Bengal.” 

'I'he aiu'ient kings and ]ieo])les of Bengal 
knew the advmitages of irrigation and cona- 
truete.d a system of irrigiitioii tlie distiiigumhiiig 
feature of which was that : (/) 'I'lie caimla 
were liiiaid mul shallow carrying the crest 
waters of the river Hoods, rich in fine clay and 
free froni coarse sand ; (ff) the eanals were 
long and continuous and fairly parullcl to each 
other, and at the right distance I'roiii each other 
for puqiose of irrig,ttion ; (///) the irrigation 
was performed hy cuts in the hanks of the 
canals, which were closed when the Hood waa^ 
over, these artificial cute are today called 
“Kanwas” in Bliagal])ur. The irrigation of 
Bengid was done principally by rainfall and 
the river ^vatcr was used to manure the 

' * C. A. Bentley, Malaria and Agrimdtttre in 
Bengal, page 174. 
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1 and kill the mowjnitoes or deprive them 
their malignity.* 

While trj’ing to tackle the irrigsition 
obleni of Bengal one liaft to admit that no 
neral survey of tlie irrigation possibilities 
,Bengal has yi't bi’(m made'. The Linlithgow 
emission rightly point’d out that “tiio 
pblems that await solution in Bengjii, if, 
leed, all the probh’ins prescntwl cau be 
tnpletoly solved, art;- tluis complex in the 
ireme." The eomjdexity of the irrigation 
i)blem in Beng.il lias been adinitt'd on all 
hds. ^'irst, there is the (piestlon of rainfall 
d conservation and regulation of both 
iface and sul>soil wat’r ; nest is that of the 
ect of embankments on irrigation, dniinage, 

_ THe Offr/Zw Itrif/alioH t/f Bengal by Sir 
iUiaiD Wilecs'kK. b ninl (i. 


sunitution and public healtii; then that of the 
condition nnd behaviimr of deltaic rivers ; then 
follows that of navigation. 

'Die necessity for irrigation in Bengal is 
self-evident. The manifold advantages of 
irrigation can very w<‘li be summarized by 
concluding that irrigation means better econo¬ 
mic conditions ; means small farms witli greater 
productive power, and ensures homes with 
gr<'at('r comfort and health for men of moderate 
means, ft means more intelligence and 
knowledge applied lo farming,—more profit 
from crnjis, innn’ coiimierc.e—biK'anse special 
pi-odiicts of higher grade and better market 
value will be eubaneeil. Irrigation will finally 
solve the great la) mi nr (juestioii and fortify 
ag.iinst till’ alarming increase of city popula¬ 
tions. 



ABOLITION OF THE "SUTTEE” 

^ An Unknown Tract of Rammohnn Roy 

i TAe trnct refirtului'ctl hehw tats wfillcn hg A’-po liitntitiolinit Btnj -inr/ pitLVisIml bg him in 
mtghtifl in It has not so far hrm fonwl in nnij alitioa uf Ins colleHc/l ivorhs. H ti'ax 

Kwotierrt/ bg hrof.'f'. -V. I tall of tnihore inthr librnri/of thr. foniitni t hrisliitn CoUetjr. ijohore. 
Wke stortf ns to how it ratiir there has hrftt lohl in Ibr Jnniitirif number of this Itertetn (p. 110), 
pfcrre (Ac instription on its voirr in Itfiiiiiniihn/i’s linmlirrilhi;/ fnesintimi it to Lttdt/ ,hihiis(onr 
feas reprodiirfil. 
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SOME REMARKS 

In Vinilientiun of tile Resolution ]iasse«l by 
Thk Oovkknmejit of jiEMi.M, 

III 1829 

AISII.ISHINO Tiik 
Praitick OF Kemai.k Sacrikii ks 
In India 


Uemauks, ktc, ktc. 

HE priictiec of burning Hindoo widows, on 
the funeral piles of their liusbimds, was 
abolishe<l by the Government of Benjfiil, 
b the 4th of Deeember, 1829, in consequence 
¥ which these unfortunate and delwled persons 
RTC been completely saved from destruction, . 
^ a period of ttvo years and upwards. Certain 
lindoo inhaliltnnts of Calcutta, who find this 
^mnne measure detrimental to tlieir own 
' teresta, have under the ailvice of an attorney 
- the Supreme Court, at the Presidency of Fort 


William, tlioiijrht in' 0 ]ier to brin^ the subject 
Ixd’ore the Privy Cinineil, witli th<‘ view of 
having the Reg'nlatioii n’seinded :m<l the practice 
removed. 

2. Pur. As to tile propriety, or justice, or 
huiuauity of I'c-cstalilishintr siicli a cruel usafj^e, 
it may safely be left to the wisdom nnd dis- 
ctvtiun of exalted iiiclividuals, iK’fore 'whom in 
this Christian country and enli^dfb'ocd ai^e, the 
subject is to be discusseil. 

‘5, Par. Witli rcfrard to the rjuestiou of 
|)olicy, which to many statesmen seems paramount 
to justice, humanity, conscience, law and reliKioii ; 
it iniirht have been hIIcijkI tliat the abolition 
would be an interference with the religions rites 
of the Him loos, and would cause insurrection, 
perhaps revolution in tlie country, ami termiphtb 
in the loss of the British possessions in Iiidm. 
On this point 1 beg to offer a few n-tnurks. 

First. If there hail been any chance of 
popular commotion being cxcitwl by such abolb 
tion, it might have been cxpccterl immediately 
after the measure was iu!opt«l in the latter end 
of the year 1829. About two years and upwards 
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bowifvcr uuil no luvoimts Itavt* iH'on 

nxjwvcd ilmt uiiy wiilmy lin.< Kcon Inirnt, in 
opiiuxition (o tin* rt’Kiilntions of < iovi'niiiii-nt, or 
won thnt iiiiy «ttoin|tt ul aoii motion iiun ovor 
btx'ii niHtlo. 

Hoconilly, From it n'ft'ri'iu'i! to tin- iiriiilci! 
oflkniil lotiirnH, (Jtiiil brl'ori’ Fiirimmonl) of tlu' 
liumhi’r of Huttivx witliin tin- li'vvitorirs of tlio 
I’rtviilimoy of Fort William, fitmi ISl'i to ISJS, 

iiu-luxivc, it iipjmiirx tlml_ within tlio jirovin.. 

Bi'ii^al, inolmlino llm city of liiniaiv.-i I to whii'h 
plncc nil iinmcnxo huiuIht of the IJi rijtnicox, 
iniilo aitil fmiiitli-, ivtirc, from rclioioiix jirojiniicox, 
to cnil ihciv liayx,) :in>l I’litmi, which ix niljaccnh 
1111*1 hiix been iotii,'' uniti'il to Jiciioal, liy jiolitii'iil 
connection nx welt ns by closo a in! con stunt 
iiitcwDurs**. the miinbi’i- of fi'iuiilc sicviiu-i's has 
moititUsl to 71)11, wlicivas in ilio whole cxtmit 
of the njijjcr piMvinccs, classed under tli*‘ lioail 
*)f Bntvilly, we find only ‘.W in a period of 11 
years, (on an average about Id in I'liidi year : 
eoiiseipiently had lliei'*' been any I'hinic*' of 
l>i>|iillar coinniotion, it niioht have been diiiided 
in Hciitfal iiarticiilarly, wlii*rc the priudiee <'hiclly 
iwvailoil. Hilt it is well hiiowii that from ciln- 
eatiuii and want of idiysiciil eiiertry, the natives 
of Heiioitl are the Inst persons in the world to be 
expis'h'd to rise airoinst public authority. 

Thirdly, Kven in Helical n tfrenler riiimluT 
of the most intelligent and iniliientiiil of the 
natives, lutidholders, haidcers, nii'iviiiints, and 
otluTs, felt so iiineh oriitilled with the reiimval 
of the odiiini, whii'h the nraetiee had attached 
to their eluiraeter :is a nation, tliut they find 
uiiiled in piY'si'iitiiio; an adilivss of lliiink.s and 
eonj^ralulntioii, on the sniijeet, to the (lovei'lior 
■(Jeneral, Jjoril Williinn Hciitiaek, on the Isitli 
■of Jiinnary, IbljO,' and in like iniiiiiu'r. wlieri 
his Lor*lship, in his inaieress to th*' ujiper 
provinces, arrivisl nt Hnxiiur. (sltiinti'il betwi'eii 
I’atim, and HeniiO's,) persons of the highest 
rank and respcetaldlity, ,snp|Hiiti'd by iiumenms 
inhahitiints, jni'si'nterl unotlnT nddri'ss, expi'essive 
of their siitisfiietion iit tlie ahMliiioii *d' the 
horrible eiistoni, ns will ii]i]i<‘ar by ih*' < iilrti/ht 
■Oorernmmt of Novendier loth, bslMI. 

Fourthly. It was not ndipioiis devotion alone 
which prompted the }r<'n<*rality of thi' natives ot 
Henpil, who carried on tlu; priletire *if widow 
Imriiiii};' to such an extent ; imr is tliiil their 
motive for wishing its re-tistahlishnieiit. Hut it 
is their wonlly interest, wliich many wish to 
serve under the plonk of n'Ugioii, Since neeord- 
inft to their law of inheritimee 'the !)rri/iiltlui//a) 
n widow is liiitilhs! to inbi'rit tlie property of 
her tlceeiLsoil husband, without re"iinl to his 


• Vi/if, the Bengal IIuThiru. or Hie tnilin (laxe/te 
of the IHth of .lull, 1S)0. “’Xhe wliole weaUh of a 
dmiosort hunbuiid, who has no ninl<‘ issue,” shall 
belonj; to bin widow, thoiiRh there lx* lintfliers of the 
whole blood, “paternal nurlee, (daughteirs) daiiKhtor’s 
sons, and other hara.” Celebrook’s traaalation of the 
T>ayabhag. Chap. 11. sea l.Art .Hni. 


condition in lire, iiinl thi^roforo U ti oonfl 
bur to tin* eliiims of the father, luothor, brptq 
sisters nil* I ilunithters of the deixniNcil, who U 
III! 0<in.s4S|iU'Mtly a direet ini*'rest in the dMtl 
tioii *if tile willow. Hut ill the upper provhl 
wlii-ro the .l/*Yii/'.s/wrif is ri'sixsite*! us the law 
iiiheritani'i', aecoriiinp' to whieh the nrtle' 
till' snivivinir wif*' are iiior*' *‘ireumscrlDO<J,; 
ri'lalivi's of ihe husband iito not much intwe) 
in her deiilli ; and in these provinces it is (ot 
that, till' Siittis's ai'*' conipanitivelv vi'ry riire.* 
Fifthly, [[line*', it is olivloiis, that as 
a*lh*'i'eiiee of the Heiifjiili'i'S to ^ this pno 
to'iieraliy s])i'inKs From sidtish conshlenltions d 
woiilly iiatiire, the iiliolititm of such a fer 
sniin'e of hitrie'iie and I'alonliitinK' crmilty can; 
I'xeiL*' any ap]iri'h*'risiim of ridijjious ciithusia 
in tliose ]ii'rsons who are conseioiis of the ) 
worth i 11 *'ss of the <iaiise limy luivocuto ; evoi 
the Hi'n;;iilii's hail, piissessi'ii pliysieul oner^, 4 
a wiii'-like ediieiitioM. Tlu's** coiisiilemtions 
many oi.lu rs inij'Ul iu' luhleii) are sufficient 
slii'w, that ]j<diey by no means ixxiuiros B 
re-estaldi.slimi'iit of tlie open perpetmtion. 1 
suieidi' and iminli'r. * J 

1 I’lir. It iniohl Ik* alle);e*i, that tlte Britu 
(iiiveriiini'iit has plisj^rcd itsidf not to interfe! 
with* tliii n'lltfiiius riiflits of its Indian nuti^ 

siilijeets ; lint, it must not lie for^ttun, tht 

iii'ciirdiiijr to (siituiKiii sense, ns well iin from] 

ivfiri'iiee to ]irii'**ileat mid th*‘ ilominioit I 

India, it is el. itr, that tlijs rule was atwai 
iin<'i[nivi)i'a]lv nieant to aiipiy to relijsious obsa 
viniees whieh are i'*>iisiriei'eil ineniiilient on tl 
lii'ojde, ae 'oriliiijr to tlu* pi'inci)ili!s of their ow 
iaitli, anil which am not a nulsanixi and ooj 
rii;;*; to ]inldic fei'liiijf. On this principle, tl 
(iiivernmeiil, finiii time to time, prohrbiteil vuri^ 
linii'tiei's jierfoi'Mied in the name of relijriool 
.'* 111 '! 1 as the ]M‘riimhiihit!on uf the streets U 
Niijtas, {or inikis! devotees), infnnticiilo and suicu 
under the I'lir of .Iiif.'^niimtli, the self-destniotij 
and pnlilie hurii'iij' of lefK-r , human sacri^ 
ete, etc, : it Ik'iiik found that thest; praisM 
Were imly partially ohs*‘rvod anil consequtm 
ni'Tidy oplioiitil, not iiienmlien*, since thi 
omission involved no less of civil rifthts, n 
did it brilljj ri']iroach on those who failed J 
oh.'*erve them ; wliile their ohservance « 
hi{'hly iitfeiisivi', u nuisance to the puM 

and a nipnuidi to a civilizisl {.mvi'riinicnt H 
ease ia pr*x;isely the siniie with roapect J 
widiow' hitrninj,*'. I''ur, fiist, in rcRonl to fl 


• A wif*' Jx-iiia I'iiiiste I akin tile whole cststSs 
a mail who bcinx se|»irato*l from his eo-lioirs and » 
siilwcxpicntly n'Uidtesl with them, *li*w Ivavinv i 
msJc-iasiU'. Ooli'limok’s trniislation of the MUakStar 
Ouip. SJ. See. 1 . Art ;{!). It should jiot Ik* overload 
‘that ainonf(st the Hia<lons, lirotlteis very gmeralt 
or almost always, lire in joint families, and voi 
often tiifit and second eoiisins also ; I'Onsequently 1) 

r dificatioii of non-si'paration has alnuist 

rijehts of the widow. j 
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number of widows burninf? in the province of 
Bengal, only one widow out of perhaps thirty, 
nnd in the upper provinces, one out of nine 
hundred and ninety-nine could he prevailed on 
to perform this horrid sskcrifice; while all the 
rest lived in tlie enjoyment of their civil rights 
and social respect (us shewn by thousands of 
judicial decrees); nnd again, on the score of 
nuisance, it is n source of greater offence and 
disgust to the public than the rest, fiotu its 
being performed of human beings expiring under 
the ii^itest suirerings. Thci'efore, a reganl to 
consistency anil its own ehai’iicter compelled the 
Mvernment to deal with tliis pmetioe as tliey 
nad done with the others before mehlioncd. 

5 Par. In aildition to its local observation of 
the option excrciscit by widows, of either 
living an austens life, or of burning themselves 
with the corpse of the husbanil, (lovernment was 
furnished with the verdicts of the T’andits of the 
Sudder Dewanee Aditwiut, anil of the Hup re me 
Court of Cidcutta; who, notwithskiinling tiieir 
enthusiastic steal in favour of the. pnu'tice of 
eoncremation, felt eompeUed by the foree of 
truth to acknowledge, that at moat it was entirely 
optional; nay, that _ an austere life was more 
meritorious. ’ . i . 

First In reply to the ijuuation sub milted to 
the Hindoo Taiw Officers of the HuiUfer Dewiiiieo 
Adawliit, in March 1H17, it wits siiiU’d (p. 171), 
that “the woman wlio wislies to aixxiniiaiiiy her 
deoeasetl hiishand. It*! her ascend the funeral 
pile,” In some eitSi'S, the widow may he laiil 
on the funend pile, before it is lighted,_ by the 
side of her husband, But, (p. I7'») if slie he 
then destitute of the wish to perform the iict of 
saha^fitan (concreination) stie must he lifteil off." 
Again (l>ago 17r)), “If having arrivwl at the 
place of burning, slm cietenninc to burn, the 
ceremony of depositing the widow must be 
again gone through.” “If shi: afterwards exiircss 
a, wish to rise, she must be lifted off.” 

fSecond. The Pandit of the Supreme Court 
(Mrityoonjayl states, (p. 178) that according to 

Jutta ^Uth^ BiiaK “asremli'eg the fiineml pile 
is a voluntajy act, an<) )iot an indispensable one” 
(p. 182). The alternative of leailiiig an austere 
life being mentioned and “any objection adverse 
to it, being nmioveil by the comparison eitiKl 
in the text, this alternative seems evidently tu 
be recominendnl by tlie favoureii side of the 
argument” (p. 182''. “In a jmrson who is care¬ 
less almut absorption and ilesirous to obtain a 
paradise of temporary and inconsiderahl; bliss 
the act of “anoogiiman (following the husband) 
is justifiable, but from this “reasoning It appears 
evident that t)io leading of a virtuous life 
is preferrfsl as the superior alternative, and 
that the act of ‘anooganian’ is held to ho of 
inferior merit” (p. 182)i No difference prevails 
with regard to the i>ropriety of leading a life 
of “austerity” (p. 183)i “Not the slightest offence 
attaches eitner to “the women who depart from 


their resolution (of burning) or to those who 
persuade them to relinquish their Intentions’' 

(p. m). 

6 . Par. If we look further into the conse¬ 
quences arising from the successful exertions 
of European Orientalists, in trim slating Hanacrit 
works, in various brandies of literature, into 
the English language, of the Braliniaiis, in the 
interpretation of the Hindoo law, and Religious 
doctrines. For example, the translation of the 
institutes of Menu, hy Sir William Jones, which 
is before the pulilie, and which work, is a system 
of duties, ndigious and civil, and of law, in all 
“its brandies, which tlie Ilindoo.s firmly ijdieve 
to liavo ))een promulgated in the lieginning of 
time by Menu the son or grandson of the oldest 
only, but the holiest of legisLitors, a system so 
eoniprehcnaive iind so minutely eximt, that it 
may he eon.sidered as the institutes of Hindoo 
law.” (Sir W. Jones's works, VoL VII, p. 7C, 
I'refni’e. i 

7. I’ar. This great legislator, in jireseribing the 
duties of willows, thus ordains: “Let her I the 
widow) CoN'i'isuK Tii.i, “Dk.itii, forgiving all in¬ 
juries, perfoi'iniiig harsh duties, avoiding every 
sensual pleasure, nnd eheerfiilty practiaiiig tlie 
ineompamlile rules of virtue, which have been 
followixl by -iieh women, as were dovoteil to 
one only huslwiid.'’ (Chap, V, Vcr.se 158, p. 271.) 
“Anil like those idistornioua men, if after tho 
dis'ease of her Innl. she devote herself to pious 
austerity (Ver. Kill.) But a widow “ivho from 
a wisli to bear children, slights her deceaseil 
husband, hy marrying again, brings disgrace 
upon herself here below, and shall be exclwdeil 
from the seiit of her lord,” (’Ver, IGl). 

8 . Par. Here Menu by tlie expression “let lier 
continue till death,” imperatively coinmmids the 
widows to live a life of virtue, piety ami austei^ 
ity, discoiinlenanees her marrying again, and 
docs not admit the idea of any such alternative 
as that of burning with the corpse of her 
husband. 

S). Par. It cannot be allegeil that the Veil may 
have justified the practice nnd superseded tho 
autliorify of Menu ; since the Ved itself deelnrea 
that “whatever Menu jirobounccd, was a 
niixlicine for the soul.” (TiWe Sir W. Jones’s 
works, Vol. Vn, p. 83, lin«ts.21. and 23.) 

10. Par. Nor can it be alleged, that Ungira 
and some other lerislators who recommend 
widow burning, and also profess to found their 
doctrines on the Veds, should be considered of 
etpial authority to Menu ; since on the Ved itself in 
the text iibovo quoted, the authority of which all 
acknowledge to he supreme, sanctions eve^ 

precept of Menu, and in additipw to this, 

Vrihaspati deelnies, that “Menu Held the first 

rank amongst legislators; because he bad 
expressed in his code the whole sense of the 
VwR; that no code was aj^roved which 
contradicted Menu.” (Sir W, Jones’s worka 

VoL VII, p. 83, line 25.) 



AmiUTlON* OF THF “Sirri'KlC" 


II P.ir. Thi-n^foif* imy l'ri»n diIut 

mitliiirilif'* or lirUicbi'i! lUtrilml^'il t<> 

lint iiol ti) hi' finiml in liis cdiIc, iiml 
iiK'inifiisti'nl «'ilh it, miiltiot In' I’litiKirii'riii ;is of 
any valiility. Tlirii, wlictici', it niiiy !«' iiskiij 
nrii.sc a {)r,n'ti<‘i' fo ii'imKnaiit t-o n'li'^on, nii'l so 
CMitraiy t‘* tli*' 1110,11, imi'inil, am! Iiif;hfst Irjfii- 
Jiiiivi* Jliitliority of tlii' Himloo ? Only (I rf|>ly) 
fiMiii ihi* ji'iihinsy of tlu'ir IVinri'S who woiv 
iinalilo to tolorati' itu’ iiloa of llidr hIvo" iiroviii^ 
forjji'tfiil of ttii'iii, timl ns,<c)i'iiitiiio othiT 

nil'll afl,!'!' thi'ir ili-atli,', ami tlioir ili'|ii'iii|anls 
w.'i'i' iiiiliiii'il to follow thi'ir fooistojis. aotiiatoil 
liv till' Ktiiii' iiiotiri'A, ami also liy l.hi' inlliii'iii'o 
of t'j:aiu))!i'; wliili' tlioir stirvivinit n'lalions liiil 
not fail to I'lKMiirairi' tho iiniotii'o, for tho roasons 
aliovo i'x|ilaino'l. to proinoti' thoir own inli'i'i sts, 
ami litor.iry im'ti of similar foolinos havo not 
Ifc'i'it wiintino-, 1.0 sii|iiioit thoir viows, liy inLot- 
jiolali'ins ami invontions, miilcr the mnin' of 
trailitioiis, ami i(iiotations, frian tho Pooraiis ami 
'I'antras, whii'h all ai'knowlnloo to liavo no limik 
or I'lrtaiii stamlanl. But iinforliinnloly il is an 
rslnhlislii'il rule, that ovory iloctrim- foumliil on 
ihosi', is to he ri'ji'i'h'il, ahi'ii on a fair I'litiiMl 
ovaniinatlon, it provos to ho iin'oiislstont with 
Mi'iiii, tho only safo rnlo to ttnar'l airaiiist oml' 
loss I'orriiptions, ahsiinlitios, ami hiiin ni 1 nprii os. 

II. M. [{, 

Fixis 

\ioliolti anil Sons, Prlntors. Harfs tloiirl. ('j'anfioui'n 
Sirooi. hoiofslor S|ii:iri'. 

Ai'I'kniiIX 

It oaitnot, f think, ho irivlov.int to tlio .siihjoi't, 
to liriiii' nmlor tlio notioo of tlio British jinlilii'. 
llnil till' aholitinu of tho ]irai‘tior of hnriiiiit’^ 
lliiiiloo Willow's alivo, on tlio fuiioial pilo o{ 
thoir itooi'iisoil linshaHils, was a nii'asnro not 
imlisorootly or rashly ai|o|ih'il hy tho (oivornor 
fl'iioral of Ih'iiitnl, lint it was rorsinitnoinloil ami 
oliioially siio-nostoil to Lsool Wllliani B'‘ii 1 .iui'k, 
liy till! ini'inhors of tho Siipiviiio (lonni'il -hy 
tho jniloos of tho Siiililor Diiwany, ami Ni/ainnt 
Ailitwiiil, who uro most closcrvoilly l■nl1■llstl''l 
with till' powi'i' of lifo anil iloath, uvi'i' tlio nhlltons 
of tho hfativos of Imlia,- hy tlio (illioors of 
<lovorninont, holilin;; rosimnsihlo situations, ami 
possossoil Ilf the host lia'al infoi'iiiation, as woll 
as liv thn loiiff-i'osiili'iit Mil 11) I loans of I ho Mist 
■ nlolli'ti'ni'o ami uminoslionahlo ii'spootahility ; 
witli tho oxivpLion of six iiiiliviiiuals out of tho 
wliolo liritish pulilio livintr in Imlia. 

jVt'TIIOKlTlKS I'Olt 'I'ltK Ajillt.ITJON 

I. Moniliors of tlio Siipn'iiio (kmiioil 
1. Iioi'il (kinilK'riiK'R', (loninianii«r-in-Ciiiof 
L*. Tho Ifon. W. B. Bityloy, 
it. Sir Charlos Motoillfe, 

.fnilKt^s of Niaamut Ailawlut, nr Sii]m'ino 

(Iriniinal (knirt 

W. Jieyonstor, Jisi.i., Oliiaf Juilt'o 
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•V. Ilo.-.s, I'lsii.. iSoooiiil .liiilgi' 

('. F. Soaly, Ksij,, Tliinl .fmlffo 

B. II, Iviilinty, K.sii., Fifth .iml';o 
i). Olili'ors of (hivorniiiont liohliiijf ri'.sjiotisi- 

hlo sitaatiiiiis, .Military, .liiilioial .I llovoiino, 

nml lonit-rosiilont KuiM]ii'ans nf hiyli rospool- 

ahility. 

1st. Tlioso Ilf porsoiis in favonr of an 
iinnioiliati' iiinl hilal siipprossiun of tlio Hits' liy 
ill!' antliority of (iovorniui'iil. 

1, lai nt.-(''ihinol Hiohanl .\nilivo 
■J. Major W. S. Boatson 

it. (toll 111 I'l Iv, II. t kin I i Hi' 

I. Major H. L, Dioksmi 

.' 1 . I iioiit.A' 0 I 0110 I ,1. Itovotsm 

II. Brlf,''. (Ii'iioral F. Dnni'aii 

7. lyioUl.-( klloLII'l l)uiilo|i 

S. I jionL.-l kiloiiol (I'kittan 

tl, liioiit.-t'iilom ! tt. Faithful 

III. I aoiit,-l 'oliiiioi ,1, ixi'iii'ilv 

II. \V. II. .Maoiiaolitoii, Fsi| 

Ilk I)ii'Ut.-f tonoral 1 1 . Martiimloll 
lit. ('ii|itaiii ,1. B, Noufvilli' 

11. LiL'Nt.-t kilnlK'l (IhiVolon * 

l.'i. Brit;. Iionoral W. Hiohai'ils 

lit. (ta[>1aiii S. ifiloy 

IT. (tai^ain I). Ifilililoll 

I'S. Major (loai'i’iil Shulilham 

HI. l,ioiit.-t'oliniol M. Sriniiiis 

L'tl. laoiit.-diiliiiml II. T. ’r.’i|ip 

Ul. (Japtaiu ('. ’riioti'shy 

-J. Lii'ut.-t toloaol Is. 11. Tinlil • 

‘Jit. Major F. Wajkor 
L'l. t'aptaiii (1. V'lainjj 
ii.'i. .1. Voiintr, F.sij. 

Jml. [ln'oinmonilino i.h,, iiiiinuliato siijiprossion 
lit tho Ifiti' li.\' tho aLit.liori/ii'<l hitorfori'iioo of the 
loon I .Ma;;istrali's. 

,1. I In 11 sn mil', Msi|. 

ilril. Ih'i'soiis wli'j I'or'iiannoiiil a t/ihil anil 
ininii iliat' proliiliilinn of tho llito hy Is'jsislalivi' 
omioF.rni'r]ts, as o.xpoi Minit, snto, anil prartii'iihli'. 

1. W. W. Bir s, l'l SI j. 

Lk H. ’M. Biril, F-sii. 
it. ft. I*’, Brown, l'jSi|. 

1 , .Jaini's dnhii-r, Ksij, 

fi. Hw’or, Msii, 

<!. iiiilioit Xiirlli flollii' I lamiltnli, Msii. 

7. A. Sth'lino, l'lsi[. 

S. 'I’l-ol.liu', I'lsi[. 

1th. IVrsiins who iiiooinmi'inl a trrailtinl alioii- 
tiiin of Llin Hito hy tin; antlimixoil inli'i'ri'ronoi.' 
of till' Miittistrats's. 

k Alajiir if. Hall 

2. Major A. Manly 

it. Iaoiil.-('olonol W. M. Koinm 
A Miijor Is. riiinil 
, 0 . ' Isiiaik-Colonol ,1. M. IsittiT 

fil BHk. tioiifral .laiiii’s I’riia; 

7. Isii'uL-Coloni'l ,J, .Skinnor 

S. Isiouf.-l'nloiiol B. Ropi! 

I), IsioiiL-Coliiiiol M. F. Wiitara 

HI. LiouU-dolonel H. F. Wilson 
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'ith. IVmxtH will) iibi'l.tiiiiiil from (.'ivinjr any 
opiiiioit fin liii! fiiibji'i'l at larfri'. but :i[))iri'l)<'Uc)r(l 
no ilitn^iT friiiii a |)i'i)liil)iiiiiii of tlii' itito, ns 
tvjfiiril)! till! Niilivr ni'Diy. 

1. Major T. J’lilini’r 

Ifri^r. (Ii'iirml K. I’nI.toii 
•i. l,ii-ut.-('o)i))H!l IV. Wilson 
I'nrtio.s will) i‘titi'rliiitii'il si'iiliiiiojil.s nioiloinfrly 
or ilirortly (lllli'i'olit fiDlii tliow nliovii slnO’il. 

1s(. IVrsoii* jiilvoiw to II iliiii’l iiroliihilioii of 
till’ Kile by (iiiviTiimi'iit. 

I. Jlri^. (ii'ncriil J. W. A<lniiis 
Major (lomr.il J. Anuib! 

.^^lljol■ TIioniiiK Ilni'i'oii 
•I. Liriit.-<'oloiicl 'IViii. ('nsi'iiionl. 

Mrijor (', I'ryi! 

(i. loi’iit.-t’iiloiii) ('. P. (iiliiiim 
7. ('ii|itaiii .1. Nii'holsoii 
S. ibi". I ii'iii'i'iil .1. (>. I fnlliimii 
il. LioiitAVilonct T. II. PiMil 

111. l<ii-iit.-t’o)i)ii('l W. I). I’hiyliiiv 

liii'tiL'(IoIi>]|i‘l II. Unti'ils 


'iiiil. Por.sons aiIvors*! to i toUd |>roliibition of 
tlio Itih! ns lK‘iMj 2 ; (miniiltnri'. 

1. W. Hluiit, Ksf(. 

2. 11. noiigins, Ksi|. 

:!iil. Parsons lulvor.si! tii ovary sjiacii'.s of oifiaiiil 
iiitiTfrrciH’O with tbe llik“ of Unttir. 

1. li. il. Wilson, Ksc|. 

2. t’niiliiiii ■!. Cowslnilo 

:i. iiri(c. (iciicnil J. K. Lmnb'V. 

Itb, l’l‘|■s<ms nilvorsa to ii {nnhiliitioii of tbr 
Pill', as boiiiir ti ili!|)nrtiirf,' fi'inn iba iiriiii'ipb's 
of tolcriiliion, but who oonreivisl it woiibl br 
siilV tbonnli proilnrtivo of ili.ssatis faction. 

1. 'I'. Pncki'iibniii, I'Isii. 

W. Wilkinson, Ksi). 

bstriii'lisl final tile Aiipcnilix to flic fstnlc- 
incat siibmitti’il by l.bc Must Iinlia ('om^niiy, 
to the Kind's most Honourable Privy ('imiik'iI. 

\ii- 1 iols anil Sons, Priiilcrs, Karl’s flniirl, Carii- 
lioiirii SIO'i'!.* 

• 'rills r.j',irt !!':is III he reproilinvil in (he Kebriiary 
iininl)er nl' Tlti- Jfeeinr, hni for watil of s)iaee 

ire fniil (o ili ler it lo this issue. Kh., -V. U. 
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O N ihc ocension of the iiiimenriiliiiii of <bi' 
Ihlliiin Illslitiite for llii' Mlilille anil the 
Par Psist. wbicli owes its evislenec lo tile 
iiiilcfnlioablc cfUirts of Pi'of. 'raeci. Senntor 
(■ciililc, ('oasiil S(‘ar]i(l ami llnroii Ivieeimili, a 
(iiMiftl'css of till' Orieiilal Stuiii'iils in Kiiropc 
was itivilcil at Pome ibiriiifr the last Cliiistiiias 
W.S'k. Slmli'til.s from tbe ilitfeii'iit aiiivi'isity 
town.s of Kiniipi' i-i'presi'iitiiif; Ja[iaii, Cliinii, 

Siam, Imlia, foliaiii.'laa, Persia. .Aiabin (inelnil- 
injr Palestine, Syria. Eelliinon) atti'mlcal the 
('oajro'ss mil] llicir nnmlier wa.s si.v liaiiilnal In 
all, tile f’liiiie.si! nloiie were loll in miiiibi'i' 
inelaitiiio many ftirls. Tbe nnnilier of Imlniit 
ilelejnih's were .‘Sli anil tliey eaaio spii'inlly to 
ath'nil tile Tliinl (\)nveiition of the Feileralioii 
of Inilimi Stiiilents in Pnrope. Mon; tbfm iil) 
Iinlian ('liristian stiaients atU'ialii! tbe Confness 
from tbe Po|>i'’s ProiiaKainla Coili^'c. 

For l!i« first time a ('oafcTi'ss of tins iiaiare 
was oifraiiir.nl amt mneb ensiit is dno.totlie 
Italian Stinleiils .^s.sueillti^n mul Ibo Hmifiisllian 
AssiK'intioii of Italy who jointly hiok tiie initiative 
in orRmiiniiii; tbe ('oajrri'ss. Tbe Italian milhorities 
jrranteil sts'ojnl ('lass ivtiirn railway f.iekets to tlie 
delegiiles within iho Italian frontiers ami tlic 


lieleoati'S iveii' the !,'iii'sl,s of llie Jialiaii Stinlents’ 
As.siii'ialion of Pome. 

'I'lie authorities weie lavisU in tiu'ir luispilalily 
towmiis (be ileh'iraLi’s. la siirces'sive days tliey 
M'ere n'ceiveil by the Orieiilal Institnie, the 
Ris'lor of tbe rniversity, Haiver.sily Fiwisf 
Uiinip, Mis Holiness the Pope anil sonic iitilivi- 
cliials. Moreover, visits to iiiijiorfant jilni'es, 
exliiliitioii, ami opcni binP also laien arniiijr*il. 
To nsiwn everything. Signor' .Mnssoliiii bini.self 
eaine clown lo aililivss (Hi; (trienfal stmlents on 
tlifi openiae ilay of flic Coiijn'css wbieli was 
belli ill the liistorie .Inlias (.'aesar Hall on the 
(hpiUiliae Hill. 

Tlioiigli nil fortmiately there was no iiicitlioii 
ill Ills speech about India ami China, and more 
atleiilion was given to tlie MedilerRincim A.sia, 
II few lines ipioted from Mussolini's ramai'kablc 
s))ci'cli iiiiKlit lii'lp ns to follow tht tiiend .of tlio 
ivliole 8)ieccb a.s well as to nmloivtinid Italy’s 
attitude towiuils the East. .Mussolini in conrse 
of bis .speech said Unit In: coiisideiiKl the trite 
saying 

“East i.s I'iist and _Wc.«t is West 

And iieror tlie twain slnill meet.” 



TItK ORnCX’l'AI. ST(n)KNTS’ CDNORKSS 



to tlie Third Cuavuritinji of tbo 1‘Vxlenition of liidisin Sliid<'iitf4 in KuriJ|>c*, Hornt 
Inau^iftal Meeting in the Ilnll of the Ujilvenfity of Home. 
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Jluswliiii iiilclii’sriiiin tile iiiif’tiiiK of tlie r<iii)rnw nf lUc Orii rilMl Sliuli’iils in (lie 

.Inlitiii (')iesar 1 lit It on I lie Caiiitolino Hill, lionie, llei'einlier. lil'lii. 


(.« Ur liistovU'iilly “iioiisonw*.” He erml,iinieil ; 

'Tweiitv eetiliiriex iifpi Honii; iiehleveil :i imioii 
in the Meiliterriinenn liiliveini I'liint mol West, 
u'hieli ]i;m of tiinneiiilniiH iiii]x>i1iiijee in llic^ 

^Yorlira histon*. J{oine eolonii'iil I he Iml in 

tile I’V.'l’U Ui Syria anil in I’eivia, Ihe 

relatiniishi)) waa' one of 'tiiiiliml eiivitive uiiiler- 
Ntiiiicliii)!:. 'ITiis union \vii« the eorner-htoiie of niir 
enlin> hialore anil it ptve I'iae to ICnni]K'iin 
eivilizatioiK ’I'liia iniiat. now bei'Ome niiii’einal nitee 
nuirt* or elae iieriah." 

• * a * 

“ . . . thi! new enrnnits of 1 raffle, the iiieii'iiainit 
lh»r of iroltl. niitl the ex^iloitiitioii of rieli anil 
ilialiiiit eoiiiitrieH fnive riai' to ea(>iliilisiii na the 
laiaia of a new <‘ivi1triitioii of a nnitirialiatie anil 
exeliiaive lOianu ter, with ila sa'ala far from tJie 
MialiterniiieHii. i- 

It waa tlic'ii (hat all inlt'reinirwe Ix'tween Knsl 
anil West eniiie to he t'U'i’eil exehiaivi'ly on a 
fiHitiiit; of mere aniioriliniition ami was reatrieleil 
to a jiurely inateritil ajihere. Kvery siiiriUiiil link 
leiKliiic to a ercative cnllnhoratioii eniiie to eeaae 
ami I ho lioHcf laa'amr witleajirenil that Kiiro]io 
anil Asia muat W nnlnpiniats. Ami the eniise of 
all this waa iiieri'ly a tyjai of mentality e.viatinjr 
ill aoitie parts of ’Kiiroiai which w.aa ineaiiahle 
or nnwiUint' to iinileratiiiitf Aain, which eonaiilei\al 
.\aia as a inavkot for prodnoe luiti as a fountain- 
heaJ for raw nmteriiU*.” 


At the e]iir.ie of Miis.'ioliiii’.'i speeeh (ho 

rreaiili'iit of t.lie ( onjtiieiis sjioke fliiinkin^ the 
Dllee mill lienrtily I'eeiiii'oeat.eil the .syiiinathy 
for Asia exjiivraeil liy liini, lie was folluweil 
)iy nil Arah, M, FI. Djiihii, tim A^iee-lVeshlr-nl. 
of f.ho ('oneness, anil tlien Srii'iiinti Ithnniti 
Sarahlini s[inko on hehnlf of the Inilian ileleftates. 

^riio C.ViTitJii'ss hail II siieeessfni session anil 
it fiiriiieil its Fxeeiilive fJiatiniilti-i; with two 
ileleiftites from itieh Miitioii anil Mr. Kisaii 

.Teliatifrhimii, an Inilian,’'■-was ni)|iointeil Joint 
Seeri'tiiry In tlie fionjrress. IVforu ilispersiiif? 
till! (.'oiiftress resolveil to start, ii penniiiieiit 
Inin'iui ill Home for eontinuin}; the iiM-fiil 

work (Icino liy riio Cotifi’ess for one week. 

An Inilian student, Ainiyaiiiitii ISarkar, 
anil a Cliinesfi ftiiT student, Mile. 8n/,tiittie Liao, 
were appointed .loiiit Siwtaries to. the Hiiii>)iu 
of the I’edenit.ion of Oriental Students. Tho 
liiin'iui hns already started to fiinctltrii. . 

Similltmieously with the Oriental Btmleiits' 
(ViiiKvess was held tho third Oonveiition of the 
Fi'tleratioii of Indian Htndciits in Europe. Sixiejiit 
Sul)has Cliaiidra Itose, who was iiivitisl to the 
iiianpiralioii of tlie Oriental Institute, was 
unaninioiisly elected President of tho Convention. 
Sj. Bose’s presence in Rome not only contributed 




TIIK ORIENTAL STCDKNTS’ CDNOUKf^S 





<'1 I'T tile i''L'<|ri'alIiiii 

^ * * - 
Sihimj fr'tHt t^-f! tn li'tiiht: ^[l’s^irs. .niikimmi' Alnl (-[’i-isiili it(, n.vfunll, (!.iitiil:i (’IVi-.isiinT, Vii'iiii:r, 
Kniiiitiii (I’nvjilc(i(. Miiiiic'li). r^j. .'^iililiiis I'li. i:f lln' <'iiiiti ii'iii i-). Dr. Kiilviir iSi'ii'lrijy, 

A^i (DiiirliinJ. 

SUmiliiiij /.<■// Ill Itii/hl: Aiiiivii N. S:iil::ii (('iiiivc iior S'< ii‘l;irv In llii' (’hiim iiI iuii). Asiikr Hiisi’ (.Miiiiln-r, 

I'jinlliv (Mciiilirr, ... M^lliiir I.Mi tiilii r, Vii'jui:i). Kictinlnr (.11('iitl»T, 1 hritiisilitlD, 

D. N. [liiy OIr]nln'l\ [J, [kis tJIiJIlU'J. 


vory I/> tln' sin'^'i^ss nf l.lir riiiijMri 

.''liulctit.-;' t'linvctilloii Imt, it liml ;i ln'iii;_'ii 

inflin-ni'c rm tlin work of tlii' Orioiikil Stinli iit-'^’ 
( 'oi\»l'r.-^» III 1110)1 K'til.-I of <lis:lk''l>'i'Ololit illlioiiy'^i^l. 
tlic of the (jilli riTit imtioiir. 

"I'ho (kiiivoiitloii M'(iH iimiifyiiinfx’il liy II. K. 
l*i'of. Dci^U'fiiiii, l‘ii'siili'ol, of the l''iiiiilty of 
I’oliliciil Kciojiii) of till! Koiiio I'nivciNily mol 
Mi'iiilior of tilt! h'li.’^cist (iriiiol (miini'i!, who 
M'eleoiiioiI tlio iloli.fjjiti'.H 111 very foniiiil h’loi.i. The 
iili'cliii}; WHS hIsi) 11 c hill‘SSI'll iiy the SiiTehii v of 
llii- University l■''as(•ist (;roii|i. >fii)iy nsc‘fiil 

|■|•s^llutioMs, ioelmliiifr oiio mliiiiriii" tlie Coiiiin ss 
for il.s work mill iinotlier (tiinloliii't the ih iith.s 
III Sj. Sc'D-t ;i)[)|ii iiiid l*Hlel, were diseiisseil mid 
mlojiteil, Miiliiitiiiii (imidlii whs ileelcsl the 
Iji'iiomry liife I’ri'.siiieiit iitiil fin'ejiiLs .Iiiwiiliiirliil 
NVIint and Kiibhiis IIdso weir eleeh'd the Hononiry 
\ iee-l*ri'sidi!|ilK of the FiiliTiition, 

It was ilwiiieil to reorKnnisie the rentnil ofhVe 
of the J'Vderiitioii for thi.s |iuri»oso mel It was 
sliifh'cl from Ijtmdoii to Vienna. It was also 
iieeirli'il to hold the next Uonveiilion in Vienna. 

. >" poniw of his presidential aildrcss in wliieli' 
*"j. Bose dealt at it groat lingth witli the various 


prohleiii.s of Iiiilimi c-tmlents aiid sneye.'teil some 
Siillitloiis I'l 1)111 stiliir lhi> llnlimi slN<leiIls to eollie 
til rciiiliiieiitiil iliiivei'sitlc‘s mill iodiistrial eeitlres 
iiislecid jif ei'uwdijitt ill partieiihir ismntries. 'I he 
colli illc-lltlll llJllvel silies 1111 ! lls giioil ll.s lliosi' of 
liny other eniiiitiv anil they iiri' (iroillleing 
reiiimk.’ilile men. lie iil.so said in eoniieetion witli 
the still lent liiovetiieiit in Iieliil. 

‘''I'lie'Stiiili'ot ^lovi'iiii'iit ill Iriiliii is ijiliiiiiitely 
eiimiii'leil iiilh llii‘ hirfier loHlomil iiiiiieiiieiil in 
I 111! I'oiiotry. I hiive sii^ii tlie siiiiii! iMiiilifeshition 
ill (leritiaijv aoii in Ilaly. .Vi verlheless, (he (ask 
of the Indiiiii sliiili.'iits is oioeh liiiriliT ihiiii the 
liisk. of .sToilenls in tillier fris* eoiinltil's. Ins-mise 
^nir sliideolsilo mil eel (tie nii)i|nii’I of (lieir t iovern- 
Hienl 1 loiiiii, Ilf tile I iovei'iitoenl of linlia.” 

.\t the elose of tlie (loiivi'iillon iJio itelegiih'S 
to llie Indiiin Students’ ('onveiilioii were entertuin* 
(il.iil a ten [lartv hy the Ilindiistliiin Assueiation 
of Ihily iinil the fnaetion was atleiiih'il hy iiiany 
Italian persoiiiilitie.s. Unring tea, it deliiitn was 
hold inicliT tile presiileney of Hj. Hose on the 
sulijoet “UHiiil rndiiiii sliiilent.s have learnt in 
Kurope,” The fuiml.ion was liigtily enjnyahle alul 
Sj. Boso wound up tiio dehatc with a nice little 
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. Th(>roHfli'r tho tMwly fonncil (!ouncil of 
th« Fnlcriitioii mpt iind litrd down th(; iiroprnnimc 
of work lor ibo coming your. 

1( is very much ImjK'il thnl lids ('omkicss of 


Home! wilt rcully brinjr lofti'thcr nil th« students 
of the liiiRl who ljy til fir iiiuluiil fo-oix’rntion 
iiiid tfimnmlei ii'. will tidvunco llio ciuise of the 
rc-iiwukciied Eii-sL 


THE EXPORT DUTY ON JUTE BENGAL’S CLAIM TO IT 

Ilv All.ANI 'MOII.W Xl'S.Uir, M..t. 


T he Ffclfi’iil FitijiiKT ('oruniiltff (]iHS2) 
of the Ttidinti Roiiiul I’lihlc* ('ijiireiviii'e 
(ImniiNsfd IJfiifrnrs <'laim to (he exjjort 
duty on jute in |)ni’[i S‘5 of its repo it 
which ruiiH ns follows: 

J'lh'liyiil lina fiiiiuenlly jiiit. forwiiril it flniiii In it 
shunt, III some form, of I lit; iioxscils I n mi I he 
lii.xAtioii of thu exiKirt. of .Issmii. ton, hns 

IVrtUlly rliihiHsI the fxeiso ilitly on kimsi iii’ mill 
motor s[Hrit t'rmliKxxl within its IioiiIims. ' Thosi' or 
niiy siiuilsr imuiiwtils riiisc highly nmlniveisinl 
ilUestioiiH of |»riiii-i(>h'; but. tis, in Iiiiy eiise. they 
could only result in th'liiyiiifr pm faiilu the lunviii- 
1‘iiil i-(uitnbiitini)H, wc tiuvi' not felt hlilc lo tiike 
them into luxwuiit for Uie [iiirjsists of our seheine.” 

It is :i]>|)iireiit thiit the (.Viiniiiilfee did in if 
go into the iiiicstioii of the justice or othenvisc 
of Rengal’s chiim to the iluty hut dismissed 
her ciniiii on the ground thnt it would 

delay the remission of iiroviiieiiil ..trihiiHons. 

Apnrt from the ijiiestioii whether nr not 
the system of proviueud eontiihiitiiuis ])ro|H).stKl 
by the Coiniiiitteo is ii reversion to the 
iiiujuifous Mestoii Award, tli<‘ following 
ooRsiderutions may he ui'ged on hehalf of 
Bengiil. First, tlie reniissioti of the contribu¬ 
tions will take plneti after a long iiej'iotl of 
ten years following the introdnetion of a 
federal system of (lovc'i'iimetit in our eoiintiy. 
Secondly, the contribution on the part of 
Bongnl proposed by the ('oiiiniittcc will he 
much less than Rongal’s coiitrihnt ion to the 
Central Oovcriiment in the shnjic of flu' ihily 
on jute. In 192S-L’H, out of the total jute-ta.x 
of nearly f'22 lakhs of rupees, Ikuigal 
cotitribiitcd about 3!lh lakhs, whe«>as tlu' 
proposed confribiition of wIiM'li Ihuigal will be 
relieved is only-' 20o lakhs. Benpvl will be 
thus clearly n loser ' if she acquiesces in the 
Percy Award. Thirdly, between 1!)16 and 
1930 the export duty on jute has contributed 


nearly nl) I'lrm'.s nf rupees lo (he ('eiitral 
H.xelieijiu'r xvhieh iinist have lightened th<‘ 
burden of taxation in all proviiice.s. But since 
the Monlagu-t'liclinsfonl Hcfiirnis have been 
ill trod need Bcngiil has compared most, uii- 
fiivonrably with llic otli<'i‘ proviuees in regard 
to lii'f delieits in budget, severity of ix'treiieh- 
iiieiits and tnnisiiiil lowness of the seale of 
cxpeiidiinre of pidilic money piT head of 
the pii|inlalioii. |ln ]!ll5I-;}2, the estimated 
expeiiditiiii* ]icr head was H.s. 2.3 in Bengal, 
Rs. 7.4 ill Bombay, Hs. 7.o in Burma, Its, oA 
in the Punjab and its. :i. S in Madras).* 

ft is in-eessary lo (Myint out that the 
assignment of the jiower of taxing jute to 
Bengal dfies not eonfliet with any essential 
priiieiple of federalism. Jn the same vein as 
that of the l‘'e(leral l''inaiiw! Coiiiiiiittcc writ<*s 
a well-known Trulian eonstitntionalist: “If 
the n'ceipt from tlie exi>ort duty on jute be 
endiled to Bengal, Barilla’s elaim to the 
jiroeeeds from the export <lnty on rice export¬ 
ed from it will be almost irresistib]e.”i’ He 
also <niofes Si'ligmau in support of.the fact 
that customs duties are almost .ev{>rywhere 
kf'pt for national or f<;ileinl use. /tt is scarcely 
necessary to point out that Buniia will 
eoni fort ably enjoy the duty on rice ns she is 
likelv to remain oiifsi<le the Indian Federation, 
lint "it is more, sigiiilicant to point out that 
the tenii ‘t'nstoins duties’ admits of various 
iiit<;rpretation8. Sir P. ('. Mitter drew, 
attention!} to ]i. 139 of Mr. Donald Kefr’s 
book, Tht; Law of the AmtrnUan 

* Bi'isirt of the llcnRol Bctreiiehmcnt ODinmittec 
(ItKEl), iwra. 7, 4- ... 

t D. X. Ilanerjee : The Indian Constitution (1U30), 
Aiincndix tb p. 1510. , „ , 

I Proccofliiijn of iho Indian Round TabJe Conicf* 
cnee (2nd ^essionX Vd. 11, Appendix IV., p. 1315. 
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ill wiiicli id tn bo found the followiiij; 
4|ur>tation fmm Prof. Mo<>ro'( opinion ou ilin 
siibjoct: “‘Dntios of oiislojns’ monn diitio.'* 
iiiipodiHl upon t)io iinportiition of ^oo<ls into 
the (Vniinionwoiilth from pai-ls In-yond llic 
C’oiiMHOUwOidth.” Export duties 01*1 • expressly 
proliUnb^ in tho constitution of llu' 1’. S. A., 
siib-secf.ion o of section !) of wliieii nil is as 
follows: "N'o tax or Tlnty simll be laid on 
aiticles exported from jiny IState," So in tlie 
ease of the IJ. S. A. tlie ijiieslinn wlietlier or 
not export duties slionid be assigned to tlii> 
centre docs not arise at all. 

Tt must also be said in all fairness that 
the present assign men I of (he duty on jute 
iiivoive.s diserimination against Mengal. It can 
be safely assumed that, most of (In' duty on 
rum will go to ihii'iiia when she will be 
separated from India. The I'emaining two 
ex|H)rt duties, namely, those on liiiles and 
skills, and that on jiite, amounted to Ils. 
lakhs ill to wliieli the duty oil jute 

potitribntcd Its. ‘tBikb" or over !)L’ per eeiil. 
It is thus ajiparent that at least 111) per cent 
of the export duties will be eolleeted from 
Beiipil.for the benotit of thi' whole of India, 
iiu’liidiiig tile Nhitive States, when a substantial 
|>art of this sum is, as will bi‘ aigiii'd in a 
iiiomeiit, paid by the tiix-|)ay('i's of Iteiigal ami 
not by the foifigu buyers of jnti‘. That it is the 
fliitv of a fedi'iiitioii to avoid iliseiitiiiiiatioii 
between its units inav bi- judged from seetinii 
r.i (II) of tlie Australian ('oiistitiition ; ‘''I'lie 
I'arliiinicnt shall, subject to the < 'oiisliliition, 
Inivc power to mitkc laws for peaee, oilier 
and good government of the t'omnioiiwi’alth 
with respect to . . . taxation, but so as 
not to diseriniinatc between Stales or parts 
of Suites.” It is Inic that a nmcii too 
provincial outlook is a haiu' to the sjiirit of 
federalism. Hut jute being alninst a nionojioly 
of Hengal on the production of which the 
wealtli and welfare of the majority of the 
Bcngnlccs depend, to retain the jire.sent 
silloeatiou of tlic duty on it would lie saeriiieing 
one unit at the altar of others ; and this in a 
fcilcral constitution lias no inemiing "exempt 
the meaning of exploitation.”* It is un¬ 
doubtedly true that tho claim of Assam to tlie 
exoiisc duty on kerosene and motor spirit is 

• Snereh of Rai liuhadur K. C. Hauerjee in tho 
Bengal Lii^ativo Oonncil ou 10, 10:^. 


a strong one. Hut, as Mr. Oliiiiuiavi hns 
pointed out. tlie ehiiiii of Hciigid raniiot bo 
nullilied by pointing lo other similnr elniius 
beeaiise mineral products, such as oil or. 
peti'oleinii, do not stand on a par with jub*, 
which is the iiiaiu staple crop of Hengal niid 
with the fortunes of whieh is biimid up tho 
prosperity of millions of her peasantry.* 

'ihi' argument that jute is a inono|H)]y of 
Hengal and heiiee (he duty ou it is paid by 
(he foreign piuidiasers of jute has bimii pul 
fnrwiiril many times, ^’et even the Fiseiit 
('oinmissioii and the Ta.xation 

lui|iiiiT ... ( 1 !)t’l-'J.'i ) had to 

ailmit licit "an alisolnte monopoly for 
whieh (here is n stahlc demand is of rare 
occuireiice and it may, ihei'efore, l>(> tiikoii as 
the general ruh' that some jiorlioii, if not tho 
whole, of an export ihily falls on the limine 
pniihieer.” .Vtteiiipts to produce synthetic 
jnle have not been very siieeessfid ; but bulk- 
handling; and the use of jiajier bags h;iv(‘ 
diiiiiiiisjied the demand fur jute to an iipprceiii- 
hle extiTit. Moreover, in (In- post-war davs 
jute has not been a monopoly in tile sense 
that its jiroihieei’s have lieen Mile to control 
its |iriee. The total ilimiiiiiil for gunny or 
hessian or loose jute lias often been le.ss tilali 
(he amount maiiiifaetiired or produced ill 
Hengal, so that the foreign liuyer has been 
able to dictate the ]irice for tlieiil.f Evctl 
will’ll the deinaiid for jute lias heen large, the 
expiirfer iir.iiiaiinrae.Uii'er of it has not rnised 
its price liv the full amount of the tux bccniisc 
it has 1 ) 1 ’I’ll imssihle bi liny jute very chciiply 
iron) thn iinnrgani/ed ryots yvlio arc ignorant 
of tho eoiuiifioiis of trinlc. It is not dilHeidt 
to see that Hengal has luu'iic a heavy burden 
Ilf taxation for the licnelit of the centre. 

That Hengal can claim the duty on jute, 
whether in the foiui of an export duty or n 
]»rovim'ial excise, needs no further emphnsis. 
The pnidiu’tioii of jute is, to a great cxtmit, 
the^eanse of malaria in Hengal. Hiit eom|>itred 
to other provinces the oxpeiiditiu’e per head 
on medical relief is very low in Hengal. TIic 
I’riinary Education .\ct has not lu’cn gi%’en 
cfTeet’to for Lack of Ik-ngal’s restmrci's. HerignI 

* Mi’iiionniiliiiii by Mr. A. H. 'tihiiziiiivl to the 
Indian RohikI 'fable tJogferenre fSrd Hcssioii). 

■i* Sir X. N. Siiv’ju’W' Note prf’the I’erev Kc)iort, 
submitted to the Thiftl Hound Table Cunfcrc’iies 
\3td Session). 
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KtnndM very low it) the scjilct of oxpcDditiire 
per Jietul 01 ) education in comparison with the 
other j>rovi)n;es.* Slw* is thretiU'iicd with a 
minimum budget deficit of Rs, 2 eroroa eacli 
year in the iinmt'iliate future.f We have 
already seen that Rengtil stands very low in 
the scale of cxpeuditiire of public money per 
head of the popiihition. ’I’he rehitivcly back- 
waid fintineial })ositiou of Reugal does not 
improve substantially under t!»e Peruy Awanl. 
The !ipproximat<! (igiires of I’cveiuie per lietid 
under the Pemy Awinxl stand at 2 . 0 , 7.3, 4 
ii))d 2.7 riiiiees for Iteugal, Romhay, Madras 

* Tliirtitg OcMntnilto^V Itejicirt (liW)), jmitKim. 

th^'edi'ral t'iiuiiK'e Ooiniuil.t.n', 



MAII, 


;;.bf a; 




and U. P. respectively. The White Paper 
promises to Bengal at lettst half of the duty 
on jute collected within her borders. But 
this minimum of oO per ecut will, it is feared, 
tend to become the maximum for a long time 
to come. If that is so, the revenue per head 
for Bci)g))l will be only 2.9 rupees. It is only 
the whole of the duty ou jute together with 
the distribution of tlie biconie-ttix on a suitable 
basisS that c.an make Bengal apiiroach the 
level of iu(!ome ami expenditure of other 
proviimos, if not n‘ai:li it 

§ TIm! I.’en'y scicim' of cliHlritiutiiac a |iart of it 
oa tMj| taint inti basis ami t.lin ratiaimlor on thi' biisia 
of Ihe aiiiiiuat of |>ciiKiiial iacoimt-lan col It viol u-ilhiii 
till! jiroviiiriw ('■ves lb;ii(;al a fair sliari'. 


JOHN dAvison uockefeller 

American Maltimillionaire and PUlanthropiet 
Bv P. (!()PAL.\ KUISN AYY.\, m. a., m. se. 


T O he not only ihc rieliest of nearly^ two 
billion living liiimiia hein^rs hut l.lii! riibest 
imman Isaiijfof all time, is <|iiit<- as phciioHtcv 
nnl ns to be ll)e Uiiiialayas or llit' (irciit 
Canyon. 

Na one but his own book-kcetter.s and 
wlvisers—iirobitbly no siiifrlo <>ue of l.heiii—knows 
how hijj tile Rockefeller fortune is. Probalily no 
one elsii l)ut Rockefeller’s sou will ever know, 
because he hiifl itiirteil with jrreat shares of his 
WMiith tio liis children. _ No law compels him or 
them to eoiifcsa the si lit of their fortunes to the 
nwt of tlie world. His last will and testament will 
not solve the riddle beeanse it will not spisiify 
fortnnes transferred dnriiifr liis_ lifetime. The 
fortune is partly in lauds and huildiiifrs, jiartly in 
ehiircs of milroads, oil eninpaaiea and otlua- 
business, ^rartly in tax-exempt bonds. However 
nnoerlain we are about the fortune of Rockefeller, 
wc know he. and his fouinlotions have til! now 
given over $l_,0(k),0dtl,0()0* in eh unties. 

,Tohn Davison Rockefeller of formal ivfcrenei) 
ami .John I), of popular parlance, the world’s 
champion fertnne hnilder mid rhampion mohey 
giver, was Iwrn ill an humhle cottage, near 
Hnrfonl Mills., a village in the State of 
New York on July S, 1839. His father was a sort 


• 81 is uppniximatcly equal to about Ra. .3dW) 


of qiuuik iloil.or and a “n«niin;cfiil, imtive, 
iiggressive all round man of affairs,” His innther 
wiis a very pious and eajiahle woniaii. “'rhe 
result of her training and ili.scipline is si»m in 
the nclileveini’iits of her ehildren,” >lohn D. 
WHS the nicond of five idtildrcn who lived. 
William joineit liiiii in hu.siaess. Two si.sters 
lieenmc .Vlrs. Rudd and Mrs. llrigg-s. The 
yoiingiT hrother Prank did not seeiii to have 
got on well with his famous brother. 

His twyhood wiw better caleulahid to enwile 
a village storii-keoper than the windd’s richest 
man iiiid “one of Ainericn’s foij)- greatest men,” 
acconling to Ludwig, the fahious biographer. 
He was horn and rearod on a New \ ork farm 
and did what most village boys still do, milkeil 
cows and pickiil potatoes for a dirt farmer. 
He had very little education, attended a-liUld 
seliool about a stone's throw from his home, 
siuusinodieally until he was sixteen years of age. 
Ho was a cautious boy. He was not quick at 
school—ratlicr iiicd!()eto. One thing ho was gooil 
at was mental arithmetic. He tells of an ’Owtsien 
in tlie tKI’s when hia profieiency in this 
subject saved him several thousand dollars ; he 
coinputcfl^ while engaging the seller in a running 
conversation on various subjects. 

Rockofoller's Imyliooil gives few keys to his 
later auooesB, though it does help us to * ndershind 
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■why there was so little joy in his fortune 
building. Born an<l reared in stern nmlity, he 
started with a nature that ewily bociuni! fixed in 
secietivcnuss and sclf-rostraint^ Hills shut him 
hysically. The life around him and loyalty to 
is father shut him in morally and physii^ally. 
As the oldest son he had not only to “mind” 
but to helty to train two younger brothers to mind. 
Thu instinct of self-^servation, us woll as 
family discipline, made him as secretive of Itis 
fusers business ns he was isnomiit of Iris 
fntlier’s wher(«bouts. Undoubtedly ho felt his 
mother’s sufTerinn and appreciated her iiocessitius. 
Keligion playea a prominent port in his life. 
He was a conformist He belleveil in whut was 
taught Ha practised what it pniucliiHl, 
Rockefeller believed that you hail to be either 
fur a habit or against a habit for or against 
a social practice, just as his Bible and his 
jireneher said you were either for the Isjrd or 
:iigniiist the Lonl. 

Though the tallest business InddiT of all time 
up to his final retirement in 1911, Rockefeller’s 
business Imlder ready hiul but seven rungs, 

8 eptomb«a‘ 20, Iftoo, when as an youth of 
sixteen he became an emuid boy and clerk ia a 
retail and wholesaln firm in Cleveland, Oliio. 

Ill IttOfi, at nineteen he bought a half partiiewhili 
-ill a pnxiuuo business that combineil retailing 
with baying and atdliiig on eomiiiissioii for 
out of town sellers and buyers. An old 
ndverdsement sny.s it dealt in ‘grain, lish, water, 
lime, plaster, coarse fine sohir and dairy salt.” 

In 1S02 when twenty-three he brnnebtsl into 
oil refining anil marketing as lui experiment 
but witliout burning bis iireilnee bridg<-s liebiml 
biin. Oil refilling was but three years old. “Almost 
every one” was trying it. Roekefeller believisl in 
taking the waves ankle first instead of 
hetul first. 


world emperor of oil For thirty yuis 
trust was the dreadnought of the oil (mde^ the 
devil of pulltios. the envy of predatory bniOHfe 
inodel for goo<l nud bad triuts, and athiiiilii B iw 
in-chief of punitive and remedial legiBlatioo. jSk 
trust was intangible, unlocatabk^ unorreeM^^ 
owned nothing, made nothing, eold nothing^ Mm 
nothing and trusted almost nothing to ni)|li{l^ 
Yet for a generation, it ruled the ou worl^.|m 
milroad world and much of the banking 
political world and newspaper world, 

It was a point of view, a gentletnaa^li 

agreement, “nuinv souls widi but a elubgl*' 

thought,”^ It cvaifeil and broke old oommoa 
and spenklly made etntuto law like the SberqiilM'' 
Anti-Lriist Act, bat so subtly that even a tr^' 
basting era almost failed to provo its illegali^.'- 
Tlic same men owned many oil coinpaniee-^: 
usually but not always ejilled stamlanl— each 
which had its own officers. They centnliiw 
vision, finance, policy.' They liuoentraliced 
tinn. The power was eenlral, the blalad 
local, llin profits went In all stocikholdera, 
aeon nip lislied liy strategy what < could not H- 
aeeompli.slieil by assault"- It did indirectly* 
it was ]irohibitcd fruni doing directly.” 

Ill 1^1 wliuii fifty-five ami about to retire 
from active business he uiinexeil a second huge 
fortune hy extending Ins ownership of iron mines 
in Minnesota until his holdings hecaiiie iieoeeeaiy 
to the success of the manmioth steel truet 
urganixed by J, I’. Morgan in the twentieth 
century. In Uiis master stroko ‘Rockofoller did 
the final selling himself despite his alleged 
complete retirement. 

In IHO'i when fifty-six lie tried letting hU 
business ladder stand withoat his constant attention. 
Ho wi til drew fi'oni active eontrel of buaioeea: 
afliiirs withmit, however, advertising the fact to the 
business woi'ld. Hu retained the presidency. 


Ill 186.0 when twoiity-fivo he went into oil for all 
he was worth and stayed there for the rest of 
his business life. To extend his husinws he 
borrowed with new capital he tixik ia his liseker’s 
representative, Henry M. Finger, iiiul later the 
backer hiniself, S. V. Harknes.*. He eoneentra- 
Ix.'d on oil. No other business took his thoagiit. 
Not until the late eighties did other enterprises 
take any of his money. He was not a .spceuliiloi'. 
He investefl in various industrial enterprises 
ns an outlet for a surplus income not needed to 
expand the oil business. 

In 1870 when tliirty-one he _ organized tlio 
Standanl Oil Company of Ohio, cumbining 
several Cleveland partnerships, with himsidf as 
n'sident and master mind. He was uiulispoied oil 
ing within two years. When absorbing eompetitors 
he scrapped unnecessary plan^ but retained and 
enriched brains and executive ability, making 
eve^' leader rich who went with him, 

in 1882 when forty-three ho organized the 
'Standard Oil Trust with nine trustees and 
himself as president and ma.ster mind. He was now 

36-6 


In 1911 when seventy-two after hearing tha 
Unite! I States Hupremii C^urt rule that he hou hem 
an unfair business builder fur forty yean hoi 
forinidly retired from even nominal contact wiA'; 
Ids biisihess ladder. j 

Roi'kefeller’s Imsiness lailder grew like Jack^.i 
Ijeaii stalk anil carried him with it. There waa'; 
no toilful climbing round by round up a loddagi 
all pitched and spuceil when he began his ctirabC' 
He starteil as Henry Ford did a lialf 
Inter on a business Wider which mankinin.! 
deinanil for a simple utility rapidly pushed to thsf) 
skies. Rockefeller like Henry Forrl kept hl^ 
balance at the top of this ladder. ' i 

* How he Iwcame oil king and the symbol 0( 
predatory business is a fascinating stui^, I| 
is important here merely to record that hia bidjtiff; 
was not made of silk and sprayed with tha-i 
odour of rose leaves. On the contrary hia lOHii 
to‘riches and fame was thorny and molodotoda. 
Few men iu all history have weathered sudi Btonui 
apd suffered such hatred as did Bockef^er whSti 
riding with his business ladder. From 18^ btifotti 

. -,^1 
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he was diirtf-tiiTee until he was seventy-four 
in 1913, when the Amn'ican Conmss refused 
to charter his 3 100,000,000 foundation, he was 
dreaded and condemned more than proDably any 
oitiaeD in America. He was investirated, toin- 
Teetigated, investigated again, ‘‘darod” to “show 
his &e’' in the oil fields, treated with fear and 
respect when he did show his face, indiute<I for 
conspiracy and almost tried, hut always “went 
along about his business” as his father bad 
disciplined him to do. He did not defend 
himself. He did not curry the war into the 
Frees. He kept _ still but kept right on making 
money and getting his fist around the worhl’s 
oil trad& Those were sagaciously silent and 
widely opulent days. 

What kind of nmn is Rockefeller ? What 
is he like T What is his personality f Is ho 
"taciturn and mysterious” _ ^ Kmil Ludwig told 
^ Press after a short visit in 19^8 and after 
dendiog to write a biography of Rockefeller. His 
de^B are a better personality sketch than any 
impressionist can mint or mouM. 

• A* ninety-four no is physically what you have 
seen filmed at the movies and photoemphed in 
newspapers. Many have been surprised that one who 
looks so old is really aliv^ pmy‘>^ solf, giving 
away new dimes* and telling stories ^vith swear 
words in them. One American editor wrote 
reoently that “John D, must have started 
to be a tremendously old man at a very 
early age : he looks like a nmmmiliisl hold-over 
from pre-bistoric times compared with nis looks 
when no first ^t the world by the tail." 

The foUomng is today's Rockefeller’s time 
budget or daily routine, carefully scheduled in 
advance: 

6 - ^ A. M. gets up 

7- 8 reads morning papers 
8 breakfasts 

&>30—8-45 plays numerica or chats 

8- 46—10 attends to business affairs 
10-16—12 plays nine holes of golf 
12—1-15 takes bath and .rest 
X-16—3 lunches, plays numerica 
3 ^ takes auto ride 

6—7 rests, is read to or ch^ 

7 dines 

8—10 plays numerics, visits, listens to music 
by his valet or house ^est, sometimes . has 
radio or moving picture show. 

10 retires. 

Other RockefeHer characteristics are told in 
many tales scattered through articles and 
biographies of him. His first personal biographer, 
a woman, sets the pace. His severest biogr^her, 
another woman, lauds his business characteristics. 
Friend^ strangm and foes unite in photmraph- 
ing; paii)|iiig and cartooning him as the followmg 
Und of man. 

BocktfMr is actnmelijf simple trt Us living 
* A dims Is equal to aboat 4 annas. 


and travelling, for a millionaire with homes 
scattered nearly all over the United States. Able 
to have anything in the world that money could 
buy, he lewis an extremely simple life. 

RodiefeUer is thrifty hut not stingy. “Were 
I a smoker I could not afford that” he told a 
wealthy friend who had just thrown away half a 
cigar. His economy is that of the conservationist, 
not the miser. He hates waste as nature 
abhors a voounin and idealism a sterile lif& He 
refuses to be imposed upon even in small 
urchascs not because he caros for the money, 
ut because his “money’s worth” is as sacred as 
a moral principle. 

■ RorJteftUer is couragemoi and _ self-conftdenl. 
It lias taken courage to live his simple life, to 
give in the way he believes best, to flock by 
himself and to live his busincsss life believing 
in his own u^ghtness and idealism as ho says he 
always did. He rivalled Walt Whitman in being 
“a simple separate person . . . ultimate in his 
own rignt.’’ 

TioeixfeUff is unejxibAln, tueapahh of surf am 
agituition. His emotions knew no freshets or 
spring floods. He inherited a poker heart and face. 
At over nhiety he has a heart bent of fifty-four. 
This psyehologicHl endowment he conserved, for 
it gave him control of himself and leadership of 
others. His partners “.seldom knew what bo was 
thinking boi he always knew what we were 
thinking." 

Rorkefeller is not intimate. If he ever hud 
talent for intiiiiacy he curhuil it Intimacy means 
dependence and reciproc.ation. Neither could have 
built his fortune the way ho built it 

i7s is persistent. Once having tosteil railroad 
rebates, ho never gave them up. Once having 
ilocided tliat_ he would change world hate to 
world adulation he “turned the trick" in little 
ways and big wavs as tiioroughly as he won in 
business deals. Told that he must_ play golf or 
die, he playeil golf and stopi^ doing or think¬ 
ing or feeling whatever din not contribute to 
prolonging his lifot 

Roekefeller is punctuality itself, because, he 
says, “a man has no right to occupy another’s 
time unneftessarily,” 

Rockefeltex is poUUness.: personified. Politeness 
was a system, an aaset'iuid.a necessity in his 
case. Many a time his apple cart could easily 
have been kicked over _ by an absence of 
superlative politeness, while bad temper would 
have lost his leadership entirely. When pressed 
unsuccessfully for his trusts’ minutes in 18|^ 
he did not refuse or look ugly or snap satire. 
He graciously said: 

“It seems to Mr. Chairman,, .there could 
be left some litole thing that-you dkl not 
expect of us; it would leave a lasting and 
pleasant impression of this day's axperienoe t” 
Boekefdler is inmMy refined. He likes nice 
clones, nice manners, nice language, nice habits, 
nice relations even among intimates, all th» 
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niceties of couitesr. He dislikes sulgarity, 
including the vulga^ of display. 

Ro^efdler it lo^ and inspiru loyalty. His 
old rate-keeper and his secretaries are devotedly 
Iwal His path to rfory has not been strewn 
with scapegoats. Hie loyalty, however, was 
to co-workers who ax^nowledged his leadership. 
He felt no loyalty to oil pioneers and inventors. 
He never went to the oilmen’s reunion. 

Jtoelcefetter is dutifuL From his first cnniings 
he gave duty pennies to hia church. ^ He reiterated 
to his Kble class that it was ‘'rcliitious duty to 
earn all we can and to give all wc can.” 

Ilockefeller is eonvinciny. He was a superior 
salesman, so obviously superior that he lorccs 
Ins extreme modesty to concede it. 

Rorkefelkr is generous in spots v'ilh small as 
well as large sums of money. His giving <limes 
seems stingy and silly, but giving gold eagles 
from his fortune wouhl be alinnst eipinlly 
stingy, more silly and socially injurious to 
boot. But any way year after year since 
191.1 his public charities Imve on the 
averagn exceedeil 8 2,000,000 a year. They say 
in nildilion he iIms private charities, unknown 
even to his publicity agents on an nveroge of 
$ 100,000 a year. Iio has lacked the .social ssmse 
and demonstrativeness to show wln^rji lie niiglit 
have Ix'cn generous ofteiier witliont violating Ids 
own standards of jnslifiahle giving. 

Other chameteristies of him ai'c as follows. 
He is-above social nosing. ITis home bus never 
been a .scene of revelry and lie is [icrhaps tlie 
one American man of wealth wlio has not 
‘hob-nohcfl’ with the titled and great of Fuvope. 
He is naturally militant. He wante what he 
wantis when he wants it but lie does not want 
it until it ciui be had safe imd sure. He can 
wait His militancy is not violent He is 
inmlest, retiring, almost self-tdlUeing, liy nature 
anil by training. “Just a plain onlinury man,” 
oil pioneers say. According to Joe IJnvison, 
the great sculptor for whom the oil magnate 
posed once, he is “sympatliy compelling, a good 
listener_ and companionuble once he admits 
companionship, not at all gloomy or unclieerful.” 
He IS optimistic by nature and by training. 
He calls ^^timism “seeing opportunity in every 
disaster” and pessimism “seeing disaster in every 
opportunity.” He is exceeilingly tolerant. He 
is “passionately fond” of music. He is an 
American first and last World merchant, world 
benefactor, he nevertheless has remained snrpri- 
«Wly provincial and in Wall Street lingo, a 
"bull ’ on evciything American. He is open- 
luinded and progressive. Ho is a strict teetotaUer 
and a prohibitionist He is serious by nature^ 
playful by cultivation. He learned to play after 
he retired from managing a world trust Ho 
la honestemmded about his own greatness. He 
te self-dtaciplioed, self-trained to stand without 


hitching. He is keen of wit, though not 
in the popular sense of tiie word. He 
Emersoniiuly as “harsh as truth and as unowh 
promising as justice." 

Having dilated upon all the wortbwUu: 
characteristics of this renlly cx^oidinary matlt. 
let us see his other side. He is a^ve alt ‘V 
lone wolf.” He is disingenuous, furtive, evasive,' 
slippery, truthful in wonls but untruthful !&' 
meaning. lie evoiled legal pcijuiy, but usaa 
monil perjury to get the same result. Ho^ 
seiiretive and stealthy. “He would tift 
about anything exi-opt business,” said an Old 
associate, “business no would never disousS," 
He is inculpable, uiimistaken and unrepentanl 
Never once has ho publicly acknowieged a 
Imsiness wrong on his own part In lha 
Aineriean Senate enijuiry, unperturbed hs 
answen d that he sought his country’s grentnesi 
as well as his uwiu “Ls't none presume to 
meastini the irrcgiilurities of HichMl Angola 
and ISocnites hy village scales.” He Is neiuw. 
raiuuated, ciilliirwl nor studious Waller Potto 
saiil “tacking in social versatility.” If he hM 
n'ad liuie he has thought less. It is hani to 
unrlerstanil his imperviousnees to what goes by 
the names of "academic education” and “culture.® 


(kiniegio * died of a broken heeut because after 
all that he htul ilonc and hoped for ])caeo, the 
civilized nations, iiielinling Ins own, had rane 
into a clevastating and brutal world war. It is 
ineonecivtihio lliat even Rockefqjler'H extremeet 
eulogist nmld siisiU'Ct him of ever suffering for 
an idwil or for other’s suffering ii; any such 
way. He is essentially unimaginative, _ but yet 
creative in tiii.s sen.se, that out of other’s imagina¬ 
tion he lias fashioned history-making organiza¬ 
tion s. 


Master promoter of co-operation in busineM 
and philanthropy, he himself _ remains tile 
spiritual ealalyst,—lie enables millions to oo- 
oiierate but himself reniaiiiH unchanged, 
unassiniilated, a foreigner. 

He i.s patbetii ally alone among hie foundations 
and monuments. He even shuns too thou^ 
tiiat his giving has earned for him and tor 
mankind. He ends his life as he began it, in 
isolation, four miles frnm toe City of New York. 

Iloekefeller is a symbol of modem lifii’a 
lontines and extremes, its rules and its excoptioni. 
Every little village has a Rockefeller all its own ; 
for Rockefeller is the full length mirror of hii 
time. He symbolizes American opportunity, HO' 
represents America’s rapid growth and Ito. 
inability to improve its co-operation througjl 
governmental machinery rapidly enough to 
prevent a few men from raining disproportionoto 
unearned increment for their business skill and 
prowess. 


Rockefeller symbolizes above gll 


Svcces a VAmeriean. 



BOOK CENSORSH[P IN AMERICA 

Ban On Naughty Volumei 
By SUDHINDIIA BOSK, m.a., i>h.i>. 


U NDPUl thfi Anioricati Bywtain, where 
the (;!onstitiition gimrintces freedom 
of apeceli, freedom of Presw uiid 
freedom of eoiiscieiiee, no iiidividii!il 
or government has in theory tJi(! rigiit to 
dictate to the aditlt wlmt lie shid] read any 
more than whiit he slmli think. One of tim 
most fnmilLtr sayings attributed to Linctdn 
was that no man is good eiioiigli to be anotlior 
man’s master. Yet ccnsorsliip, wliich lias 
always been tlic tool of some sort of tynnmy, 
is in full swing in America. 

The United Sbites Congress ix'ceiitly 
passed a law authorizing eensorship of obseeiie 
or seditions Hterjitnre by (.lustoms "^offieials. 
It prohibits importation into the nnited 
States from any foreign eomitry of “any liook, 
pamphlet, puper? writing, advertLsement, 
circular, print, pietnre or dmwing enntaining 
any matter ndvoeating or urging treason or 
insurreetion against the United States or 
fortdblc n-sistance to any law of tlie [anted 
States or containing any thri'at to fake the 
life or inflict bodily Itiiim upon any person 
in the United State.s, or any obscene liook, 
pamphliit, pajier, writing, advertisennsit, 
circular, print, picture, drawing, or other 
reprosentiition, figure, or image on or of paper 
or other material, or any east, i'nsfrniiK'tit, nr 
other article which is obscene or initiioral, or 
any drug or medicine, or any article wliatcvcr 
for the prevention of coneejition or for I'ailsing 
unlawful abortion, or any lottery ticket, or 
any printed {nipcr that may be nsi'd as a 
lottery ticket, or any advertisement of any 
lottery.” Thus America is .saved ag.iin ! 

Umler the new law oi'cr 700 books linvo 
been refused admission, 400 Spani.sli, 200 
French, 100 Plnglish and a do/en in German 
and Italian. They include many of the 
classics of Knrope. Defending the exclusion, 
an officer of the Customs Departiiient said : 

“In paiwiug upm BUeh litemture the bureau of 
ciiBtoms hM cou^ered, primarily, its evil influence 
upon the unprcssionable minds oi those persoiu the 


slatutw, ftoconlinu to (he courts, nini to protect—iV., 
tho young niul iiiexpurieiicod, _ I a examining the 
(ext it is Hoiiyht to determiue if the psychological 
effwt Ilf the liuiffiiafre nxiuld lie to create in the 
iniiid of the individual libidinous thoughts, anil 
iiiululy e.xcite the sexual fiiiicl.iaiis or arouse the 
aiiimuf iNissioiis.” 

There is much difl'erence of opinion as 
to what is obsetaie and what is not. Morality 
is relative. The Bomaii Gatholie Cluirch 
orthiined in lliilS that (..'hristendom should not 
take tile moral risk of thinking that the 
earth revolved round tlie sun. Thertdore, 
(iaiilco was ceiisuretl and condenmeti >Sonic 
years tigo the short ulothes now worn by 
.American women woukl have been considereil 
obscene. Nearly all of tlie movies would have 
betm considered olisetme. Many books that 
now pass muster would also have been 
ccnisidcretl jxirnognipliic. 

AVuat is a\ Immoiiai. Book ? 

Tliat eiistuins officials should have 
authority to exclude fixiin the United State.s 
any publication which seems to tlieiii of 
immor.d character is preposterous. Tho 
principal weakness of censorship is that its 
limits are vciy’ difficult, if not impossible, 
to define so as to prevent abuse of power. 
There is a “twiliglit zone” in which opinion 
sharjily differs a.s to what is censorable and 
wliat not. Many of tlie figlit.s ovdf, (censorship 
occur ill this zone. Nurrow^-.Tnu’soiis would 
hang tlie ehaige of obscenity upon Iwoks, 
pictures, movies and plays wliich do not 
deserve it. Moreover, it .seems ratlier foolish 
to be so eoncerned about keeping foreign 
obsceiiity out. ITk; home product is worse— 
and there is more of it here in those United 
States. The plain truth is tliat foreign 
countries have not much on Americans' in ■ 
way of indecent literature. 

Hon. Bronson Catting in a speech in the 
United States Senate deednred that the 
American people should be trusted to take 
care of their own moral welfare and that no 
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l)ureaiicr)itic guardian is competent to decide 
for them what they shall or shall not rend. 

“1 admit that there may be those amonf; ns who 
will oreoBionally abuse those privilCKCS,” wiwl Senator 
Cutting, “but I insist that the same men who 
would abuse those privi legal wniihl abuse the 
privilege of franehiae. If a man is not enpatile of 
ileeidinfr what he may or may not read witbout 
injury to himself, then that man is not til to bo 
intrusted with the right to seleet his own rejircseii- 
tntives in the govern ment. Some believe in the 
irineiple stated by K'tmnnd Burke that the jieniile 
mve It right to lx: protaded from themselves hy 
(he superior members of the eoinuuiiiity That is 
(be (booij whh'Ii is ndo[)ted by tiic governineiit of 
Mussolini mid the govern moot of the Knssian Soviet 
at the present time. Hut it should not in; ndoptiii 
by (he Ciiitnl Stiitis ns n goiernminital [siliey.” 

The lute D. II. Ijiiwroiiod’s booklet “I’oi'tio- 
gnipliy and Obscenity,’’ whii'li 1ms just bemi 
pubUsheii, is a treatisi’ rif power mid jiiis.sion on 
eeii.sorship. The bmchnl'e roll i idly deiiniinees 
(lie Aniericnn and British eensorships and 
derides their eoiK'i'j^tion of pornograjihy. Why 
is ])ornography disliked '! Is it beemise it 
iin>iis<‘s sexual feelings ? Imwrt'nee dismissed 
stieli a reason as caiitiiig hypocri.sy. "Half the 
great poems, pictiire.s, music, stories of the 
whole world are great by virtue of flie bi'anty 
of their sex appeal.” 

The court has held that any book is obscene 
“wliieli is niibitcomiiig, immodest.” This throws 
open the door to endless iiiib('cilities, for it 
merely begs the ijnestion. Almost any 
printed alhisinn to se.v may be ai^iied 
ngiinst as unbecoming in this moral Kcpublie, 
and one«> it i.s nnbi“oomiiig it is also obswnc. 
But “sex appeal” has become so imu’li the 
commoiii>l:tco of conversation that the sopliisli- 
cated si’hool and college girls in the Piiitcd 
States refer to it as “S. A.” 

Pii(iTK<rri.s(} I*i,ASTii; Mind 

The monil gladiators of tliis eomitry have 
not yet been able to answer adequatidy as to 
when a book is pure. It seems that most of 
the great literature of the West, with of 
course some cxcejitioHs, is ‘'ntibceoming and 
immodest.” One can easily find naughty 
|j«8sageH in Aristophanes, Lucretius, Petroniiis, 
Clmueer, Ken Johnson, Swift, Sterne, h'ielding, 
Byron, Boceacio, Rebelais, Voltaire, Zola, 
Maupassant^ Belzae, D’Annunzio, Provst. 
Isn’t there a good bit in Shakespeare’s ‘V^eiius 
and Adonis,” “King Lear^” “Hamlet,” and 


“Romeo and Juliet” Unit won’t do for the* 
squeamish i 

The Puritan gladiators full of chanieteristio' 
pcoksnitlery swallow a camel, but stniin at a 
gnat, I have not known any Puritans, oven 
of the pun'st ray serene, to admit that the' 
great classical ottbnder again.st obscene 
tnngnagi* and improper stories is the King- 
James viTsioti of the Holy Bible. There are- 
mniiy odd tales in the Book of Judges as thcTff' 
are in Chanc<>r. I'lio stoiy of Rntlt, much 
(|iiot(sl in the evangel iciil chiirch(‘s, is certainly 
spicy, v\mi how about the voluptuona 
strophes of the Snug of Solomon “/ In 1835,. 
one Mr, Wise, of tli(‘ State of Knnsati, sent a 
i|notatioti from the Holy Writ throughstho 
I Tinted Sfntos mails, iind was found guilty>of 
mailing obscene malt^T. 

Professor Harry Elmer Barne.s, author afi^ 
sociologist, ill his im])ortunt work TmltgKf' 
of (lirhiianitij has included an anthology of 
script! inii» obscenity, a few samples of which 
are n'pnidiiccd below: 

(Ji'iii'sis 111: mi-IW. 2 Siimni'l KJ: versoi 12 ami U. 
2 Sum ml 1(>; 31. (lemwislU); Ifi. 1(>, (iRncaii 
118: 14. Ih. Isivil ieiis II): 21). K«'kieh lli: Hi. (leucsiR 
S, Id. (iciioiiB 12: l.i. 18. IS). l'>.ki.-l 14:0. 
.lini'itiiiih 20 : 7. 4 : ]0. Heuteninnniy 14 : 21. Luke 
I: .'i-2,i. I'ither 2: 12-17. .luilgo! 11): 24. 

({eiii nis 11); 8. 

1 do not believe that there should be- 
ceiisor.s to lu^t as wateh-d<igs of our morality. 
Blit the moral experts, the iirofessioiml 
sin-hounds, have not yet seriously advocated 
eeiisoi'iiig a ml sterilizing the Christian epic. 
Perhaps flio la.seivious portions of it are too- 
giii.ss to be very dinigenjiis to “civilized” 
Westerners. Anybisly cun borrow an 
unabridged and iincxpiirgited Bibl(‘, or go to- 
a Si. f.l. A. lamasery and riuid thii Word 
of Cod, and verify the above references for" 
himself to be eouvineed of the essential sound¬ 
ness of my obseiwation. But wliy are the 
Christian thcolognes, generally loud iu their 
demand for censoi'shi[), so iiiagniiicently silent 
on these |X)ints ? 

An important feature of the new censor¬ 
ship law is that it jiroiitbits the iniportatioii 
of RitUcai literature. There sire many foreign 
books and pamplilcts which for the most part 
contain elaborate discussions of far-reaching 
social and economic changes, which it is very 
desirable to read. Here snd there the author 
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» HO impressed with the hopelessness of legal 
hango in the present system that he 
dvocates resort to force, if nothing else 
ervea. That alone will render importation 
>f the whole book impossible. 

“Many of the classics of modern economics 
irill be put on this new index expm^torious,” 
points out Professor (Jhnffee of the Harvard 
Law School. “The law will prevent a loyal 
sitizeii from obtaining from abroad the works 
of Marx, Proudhon, Ikikunin, or Stirncr. Even 
if we could wisely dis])eiisc with tliesc left- 
wing books, much less nulical piiblillations will 
be excluded.” For example, oik; of tlic sanest 


discussions of contemporary political and 
social thought which lias had a large sale in 
the United States is Bertrand Russell’s 
Proposed Roads to Freedom. The farther 
importation of this book from England would 
be forbidden because of its extracts from 
Communist Manifesto of 1848 and from 
anarchist songs. Manifestly, tlic ccnsorslnp 
law assumes th.at the American people are 
HO stupid that it is unsafe to let them read 
anything about revolutions, bcauise they 
would iininetl lately bi'imme con veiled. 'Hiis 
seems a sad state of affairs. 



A PLANET AND A STAR 

Hv N,\GENl>I{/\XA1’n CUFi'A 


XLIII 

I T wofi incnxlihle, hut it >viw tiuc. 

As tlio acropiime shot up high into the 
heavens tlie first rays of the rising sun 
Mpeured in the east, 1>lie rosy mist curtain of 
nabn ixnng in the disljiiiec im<l the glory of tile 
sun-rise was before onr eyis. lint we liinl no 
•eyes for any of tl < sc. W^e were looking 
at Narga. She was _ a little out of hivatli, 
her lip-s were slightly oi>en, and licr 

bosom was heaving gently. She inu.st have come 
away in a hurry for the gn^at wealth of lier liair 
was loose and fell in a cloud over her sh on filers 
•and bosom. Thcpc was a look of fi^ir, now passing 
in her eyes, mingleil with an expression of relief. 
For liie moment she was nut the liigli jiriestess 
.-gifted with almost miineuloiis powers, but all 
woman, beautiful beyond tlic most wonderful 
idream of loveliness yet weak and timid a* 
becomes one of the gentle six, IVe knew that 
the priestess had been left behind at tlie monas¬ 
tery of Opi and we were carrying witli us a 
fair woman who had sacrifiood everything at the 
altar of love. 

Maruchi and I exehangctl a look and our lips 
simultaneotisly formed the won is. *1110 living 
-evidence !* 

Tiiere was not the slightest doubt about it 
It was now (]uite clear what Ashsu the Master 
had meant when he had told us that wre -would 
.carry with us a living eviilenco of our visit to the 

f lanet we were now leaving behind us. 

[is prophetic vision bad foreseen whar was now 
4 ua accomplished fact 

Narga waa the living evidence 1 


If tlie Master hud told us tlial Narga wonld 
join ns. will'll we left. Ojii on onr lioinewnrd fliglit 
it niiglit have lei I to unespM-teil complications. Our 
bewilileri'il ustoaislimcTit might luive found vent 
ill sonu; indiserelioii, either of speech or action. 
Tile Miisli'i' knew whnt wits going to impt>eii, but 
he -ivonlil ex]iress no o[)iiiion nor woiiid ho do 
luiytliing to iiih'rfere with tlie fretxlom of Niirgn’s 
eluiiee. 

We miglit liiive seaifhed every i-ounlry in Mars 
and wo miglit not Imve found another lika 
Nnrgii. She wius not only incomparably beautiful 
blit .she bad nttiiiiied a wisdom and a knowledge 
whieh placed lier on a level higher than our own, 
wliiie tier psyeliic powers were beyoiul our 
com prehension. 

Niirgn, who was sitting on a low caiio chair, 
stood up nail St rote I led out her hands. ‘Kabul 
Knbn 1 Ilidwi !' slie crii.sl. Thy h'aivdniniden 
bids tlire farewell for all time, for,-she will never 
again set eyes iiiioii thy glory or ' bo • fit for thy 
serviee,’ The last words came as a wad 
of despair and slie Inirst out in a passion of taurs. 

We svere very anieh surprised and greatly 
(listressiMl. We had never" thought that Narga 
was like other women, or I'ould be easily moved 
to tears. We had seen her in her confident 
strength, in her queenly imperiousness and in the 
possession ' of her strange power. Her pre^nt 
mood seemed quite inexplicable and we did'not 
know how to comfort her. Orion, who was taken 
quite aback, blunileringly said, ‘If you r^ret 
having come away witli us—’ 

‘I regret nothing; that you cun think oi,’ inter¬ 
rupted Narga, wiping her tears, ‘I have no bonds 
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that can cause me any pain in breaking them. 
The wrenoh is in glving up all that seomeil to 
matter so long, the higher life which alone wjetneil 
to me to be worth Hying. How can I help 
regretting whnt I have lost? Yet if I hail tho 
choioe I would not go back to Opi. It has been 
a struggle that has torn inn for months nml iny 
iieart has conquered. And that heart is yi>ur>:, 
ray Orion.’ 

She looked at Orion with infinite tern lorn I'.ss 
and Orion took her hand and presseil it. 

Oanimst brought in soma cups of lea nud 
coffee iintl crisp biscuits. Our liinlcr was well 
stocked nud besides the lar<je supply of spei'ially 
prepaid food we had originally brwuglU ivitli 
ns and which was in perfect preservation we had 
replenished our stores with large ({uanHtics of line 
fmits, nuts, beans and other wholesome fooil 
found in the places we had visited. Maruelii 
brought some fruit and offered it to Narga who 
thanked him and took one, 

Maruchi'.s little cabin was the best on board 
our ship. He took out from it every tiling tliat 
belonged to him and placed all his tilings in 
Orion’s cabin which would be shared between 
them. Narga’s bag was taken into Maruchi’s 
room which was quite comfortable. There were 
a screwed down bed and an easy chair, a small 
wash stand and a mirror. Narga, who was now 
quite composod and had recovered her solf-pos.ses- 
sion was invited to have a look at lier room and 
she was quite pleased witli it. 

Coming out to whit I may ealt t!ic common 
sitting room Narga invit'‘l me to sit by her side. 
‘Snhir, my brother,’ she said ‘.sit nest to me.’ 

For the first time she called in ; brother and 
I felt very happy, Maruelii im<l Orion sat on 
the other si<le of her. 

Narga raised her cyehrow.s and smiled archly. 
‘Are you .still angry with the spy, Joiiiel ?’ 

We laughed ‘No,’ I said, ‘we are very much 
obliged to him He wo-s of great help in hasten¬ 
ing our departure.’ And then I told her of all 
that liad happened after I had caught the man 
lurking in the wood and how Karos had fieen 
tricked when he endeavoured to take Jomel away 
from our company. 

Narga was greatly amused and next wondered 
what would happen to the monastciy. ‘Karos 
is a good man,' she obscrveil, ‘but he is not v<*ry 
wise or strong, and the other monks may not 
obey him. 'The women will refuse to stay there 
and unless the Master puts some one tdse in 
charge tho affairs of the monastery will not be 
properly controlled.' 

I said, ‘Narmi, the Master knew you would 
come away with us,’ 

Narga did not look surprised but she appeared 
greatly perplexed. ‘Did he tell you in so many 
words ?* 

‘No’, I answered, ‘what he actually said was we 
would carry with us sattsfoctory proof of our 


visit to Heporon, but he refused to tell us any¬ 
thing more and left us wondering.’ 

'The master knows anything tliat he wishes to- 
know, for nothing is hidden from liiin. He bos' 
even told me how it is done but 1 cannot nxplaini 
it, Tliere i.s some snbtlo power possossed by the 
higher adepts of throwing light into the darkness- 
of the future and foreseeing events still to 
happen. What seems strange to me is tliat I 
have had no messago fnim tho Master, anil I 
don’t know what he thinks of mu.’ 

‘.So far ns we coidil understand the Master 
knew cif this step that you have taken but ho 
oxpre.-i.seil no opinion and merely sniil events can¬ 
not be iliverted front their a|ipmnted course. But 
how etnilti the Master send you a message ?’ 

‘That is beyoniL your kiiowledgo ami your 
understanding. You know tho Master possesses 
several powers for which you cannot account.* 

‘So do you.’ 

‘Widl, there are spirit' and soul mossagss -W 
well as those you send through etlior.’^ 

I asked no other questions and Narga became 
silent. She cupped her <ihiii in her hands and 
gain'd at the nlanot which we had left a short 
while ago anil wliicli was mpidly ruceding in the 
distance, Tho sunlight was now Hooding the sky 
all around.' 

The veil oi ro.sy vapour which hung over 
Mars was thick in certain places nud tnin in 
other places. Thu geographical features of the- 
pbinet cniild bo sometimes clearly and again 
dimly distiiigiiislied. We could son tho mountain 
crests, whit’i in soni i pine is with tlio snow Hash¬ 
ing in till' sunlight iind red in otliers. The 
placiil stretches ijf sea an'l take were visible as 
through a pink gta-ss, while the outlines of large 
cities eouhl be mode out. 

Maruelii handed Nai'ga a pair of powerful 
field glasses and Narga continued to watch the- 
plunet slid had left through them. The- aeroplane 
was travelling at a treiueniluus sjioud. OrnuiuaUy 
the view of Mars became blurred and we saw 
only a large mass about which hung a rosy haze, 

Narga sighixl gently and put down tho glasses. 
She looked at mo and siud, Wc are moving very 
fast It niu.st be very cold up here. How is it 
that I don’t feel it ?' 

‘The cold outeidc Is so gient that we should bO' 
frozen to death in a short time if we had no 
eriuipment for the production of artificial heat. 
Como and see.’ 

I first showetl Narga how tho airship hail been- 
made^impervious to the cold surrounding it. The- 
machine was in fact hermetically clo^ except 
for the aperture through which the air that we- 
breathed was allowed to cseapa This worked 
automatically and was so arranged that tho cohl 
could, hot enter the machine. 1 showed Narga 
how the heat was generated by electricity and 
how ^ily it could be regulated. We maintained 
a uniform temperature which was comfortably 
cooL 1 told Narga that we had not only to 
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'Iqpep out the cokl but to produce uir utificisUy 
#0 that we might breathe and live. Narra saw 
•wreiTthing with the greatest interest and then 
-^i^ce to Mamchi, You are a great and a 
^i^nderful people, 

Maruchf ehrugged his shoulders. ‘Yes, wo are 
^Xnat as mechanics and inventors of_ machines 
^t what do we know of the higher things, what 
yio we understand of the powers that you and the 
’ilaiBBter possess V 

True, but if it bad not been for your marvell- 
inventions we would Iiave never met,’ and sbe 
ii^Usd at us gra^ously. 

. After some time Narga retired to her own 
iltooiii. Ganinte^ who had passed more or less a 
^il^eepless nightj went to sleep as he would have 
|;4iir relieve ifabor in a few hours. Maruchi, Orion, 
myself discussed the extra-ordinary events 
‘hf the last few days, 

. Maruchi said, ‘Orion, I have not yet congra- 
'tnlated you. Indeed, 1 find it difficult oven now 
)tD Mieve that Narga is in this sliip travelling 
with us to our own planet* 

' . .'1 can' scatvly realise my own good fortune. 
Nain is so far above mo that 1 cannot under- 
fltand how she has come down to luy level and 
.agi^ to share my humdrum life.’ 

‘What strikes me ns most wonderfsl,’ 1 said, 
''is that in his distant bermitagi^ Ashan know 
-eve^hing and yet he made no sign. He regrets 
tl^ decision of Narra to come away with ns fur 
you will reingmbcr mat when he spoke of a living 
• evideidoe of our visit he said he wishcil it were 
'Otherwise, but he would do nothing to prevent 
.t^gs t^ing their course,' 

Maruchi said, Yhe Master must have hiul his 
TSBSons. Wo ciuinot rtmeeive what they were, hut 
'^tho fact that ho sent no thought meesn^ to Narga 
lis significant There is undoubtedly some great 
purpose behind this new turn in Narga’s life.’ 

‘You,. Maruchi,’ I said, ‘dreamed of a marriage 
of the planets and your dream has been fulfilleil.' 

‘I am delighted beyond worils,’ answered 
Maruchi. ‘When Orion marries Narga the two 
planets will be uniterl in holy wedlocR,’ 

Tpray I may prove worthy of her,’ said Orion. 

When the day passed Ni^m su| with us 
'^watchi'ng the stars and peering into the bhmkness 
. '■<(( such a night as is possible only in space. Bhe 
spoke mostly to mu, though her eyes occasionally 
aUrayedto Orion. These two exerci set 1 complete eon trol 
over themaelvea There were no furtive glances, no 
whispered endearments, no squeezbg of hands. 
"They knew that at the end of our long voyage 
they would become man and wife and that 
knowledge was sufficient Of course, the love- 
Ught sprung to their eyes when they looked at 
voach other, but tiiey were lovers who kept a 
strong hold upon tiiemselves. Naigu had 
' dsmoustiated the greatness of her love by her 
nnpaifU^ed sacrifice. Bhe had bidden fmwell 
not Oi4y to Baba but to the planet on which she 
'';*'9aa bom. Love h^ conqumed all but Narga 


was far greater than a mere love-sick woman 
and there were years of stern self-discipline 
behind her. 

For a long time Narga remained silent and 
then she spoke slowly and thoughtfully without 
addressing any one in particumr. 'The sea is 
called boundless because its shores cannot be seen 
when one is on the high seas, but what are all 
seas compar^ with the sea of space? We talk 
of a drop in the ocean but a world is less 
than a drop in this ocean. It is space that gives' 
us a definite idea of the infinite. We may not 
be able to compass spnxje but wc can comprehend 
it and that is our first claim to the higher order 
of intoUigenw To be able to navigate the sea 
without getting lost was regarded as a great 
triumph, but what words of praise are adequate 
for the navigators in the sea or space ? Do you 
think we mi^ht got lost in this real shoreless 
sea, my wise brotlier ?’ oonoludwl Narga, 
turning to mo with a smile. 

‘We certainly would lose our way if there 
had been no landniarks. But iiifinito us is this 
sea through whicli wc are passing it is dotted 
over witli floating imd flying islands for which 
we can shier wlicn wo seek a port. In one sense 
that port of space in which the solar system is 
whirling is a known sea for there are tiie planets 
wc know and they may worlds like yours and 
ours. If it could be possible for us to go beyond 
tile solar system then we would find ourselves 
in an unknown sea, though even then there 
woiiiil be no question of losing our way.’ 

‘Tlmt is the wonder of it all. Even in tliia 
fearful darkness you eminot get lost. There are 
lighthouses ovc^wbero in this infinite sen not 
R.s warnings of danger but us harbour lights. 
And while everything else moves space alone is 
at rest.’ 

It WHS fairly late when Narga retired for the 
night. Besides the pilot we Iind settled that the 
three of us should keep awake by turns, taking 
a watch of two liours each. _Wc were anxious 
that one of us should ho waking and at hand in 
case Narga should fed nervous' or want anything 
ill the course of the night. 

XLIV • 

The night pas»d uneventfully. 'Narga was 
a very early riser and she come out of her 
room after her morning ablutions and prayers. 
Bhe greeted us cordially . and then looKcrl out 
througli the closed mica panes. 

In the growing light Mars, now a mass of a 
dull red, waa vanishing from sight The other 
planets and stars were also becoming in visible 
and tho light of the morning sun was streaniing 
' through the clear ether. 

After a light morning meal Narga took her seat 
near me and said, ‘You^ve learned our language 
but I do not know yours. Please teach it to 
me BO that I may be able to speak it by tbe 
time we readi your coqntiy.’ 
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'Would you like to learn to read our langu- 
age r 

'Certainly. But let ua begin with thn nainoit 
of objflcta and aimple sentenees. Teocl) me lirst 
by word of mouth nnd then we can inbe uj) 
a book.' 

And ao the lessons la^gan ami Maniclii ami 
Orion watched Nnrgn’s progress with miiclt interest. 

As we all exited Narga provwl to be an 
'apt and a quick letirnur. 1 pointed nut tite 
ODjects lying about us ond she bsivneil tlieir 
names nt once. At first I pvoi<lcil long woiils 
os she natuniily felt some difheulty in aeipiiring 
our way of pronouneing tlies»i words, but site 
learnwl a largo number of words and sfivend 
cosy santenens very ijuiekly. It was not inertdy 
by repctidoii wliieh is the usual inetlioil of 
ineinonr.ing that siio liMirnwi new words and 
sentetuies. Site boil an extriiordinary power of 
conennlmtion. Whem^ver 1 imnitionc'd u new 
word and explained its meaning site would list.si 
with close attention nml then fi.x her mi ml upon 
it for a moniniit She knew and remendtered 
the word at onee. As we. Wfuit on 1 test’d her 
occasionally iiy putting a tpiesiiott about some 
wonl or Montenee 1 !nul timglit her a little while 
ago and her answer wlls invariably eori’ect 

I expriissed astojiishnient at the <‘jLse with 
which .siu; wits aw|ulring a Jmw laiiguagi* ujid 
Nnrga sinilosl. 

‘You mustn’t forget,’ she said, ‘tliat I was 
taught by tlic Master for five years ami he has 
his own method for cultivating the memory. Ho 
despises oil mechanical sysbnns and he is not 
content by merely stimulating the intellect. In 
his cyea the mere n’petition of wortls is notliiiig 
more than a parrot’s education. Uc tauglit us 
wisdom and we rciiil sevend book.s dcialing with 
very profound ptoblcnis. ’Die only mcmoi’y 
which the Mush'r values is thn meinnry of jiast 
existences, but this is possesae<l by very few.’ 

‘Docs the Master believe that this particular 
phase of memory can be cultivatml ?’ 

‘To a very liinihxl extont. It is in mality _ iiii 
individual gift It is not an intcilectunl po.sscssion, 
for a person with intellectual powers may 
not have even rudimentary very liigli 
spiritual powers. The Muster tlocs nut accept 
a merely clever eg intellectual disciple. He has 
some means of forming an opinion of the i»ust 
lives of the persons that approach him to sisik 
instruction and ne selects only those that appear 
to him to bo the fittest by the trend of tneir 
previous lives.’ 

These were deep waters and in anotlier 
moment I might find myaelf floundering beyond 
my depth. So I gave another turn to the con¬ 
versation by saying to Nargo, ‘If you have no 
objection, we should very mucli like to hear all 
about yourself. We met you nt Opi and wo 
know that you studied with the Master. But 
tell us about your, people and your life before 
you rmumneed, yo«r world.^ 
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Narga laughotl pleasantly, 'Since the rest 
of iny life is to be spent in your land it is _ but 
right _ tluit you shoufil know about mo tlio iittUe 
tliere is lr> kdl. There is an auciont towit, at 
one time the crmital of a powerful kingdom, 
betwes'n Opi and Hiprt. It is now a small town , 
with many nuignifieent nans all around it. Mv 
ancestors were allitHl to the royal family and. 
laid a great reputittion for leiu’iring. They wore 
in easy <'.!rcumskinccs Imt noL particiihu'ly wealthy, 
My father sinsnally was gnially respected for 
his li!ariilng and wisdom. I was nn only child 
and was brought up with great ctiro. My mother 
who was a very beautiful woman ami of a very. 
gentle di.sjm.sitioti, died when I was twelve years 
of age anil 1 was left wliolly to my father’s 
car,!, and lu! triiatcd me more like a son than a 
diiiiglitei'. I was a very serious child and spent 
most of my tiine sludying with my father, 
Children of my own age ind not attnv’t me much. 
I’erliaps I was somi’wlnit [iriyioelous for [ remom- 
1)1 T llial even as a little girl I used to oak my 
fiitlier innny i(ucslions mi intricate subjects and ho 
scemi'il ti) l)e (deased tliat I had inherited tfle 
family tradition of ii de.sirc for knowledge. When 
1 was alioiit sixtis'ii yours old my father suggtist- 
<sl that 1 simiild be mai'i'icd so tliat I niight not 
bi! left iiMiiroticI.ed when be was gone, I vehe- 
lacntly [irntest’d saying I would never marry 
as no young men atti’acled me and 1 hud mode 
up my mind tlvil I would ,levoto my,life to the 
laii’siiit of knowlisigo. My father wax somewhat 
surpriseil Imt he did not insist uii niy nuu’riuge 
anil left me free to follow my own inclination. 

[t was about tins lime tliat Ashan, who in 
thn.se days n.scil to travel wtiasioiiully, came to 
our bouse and sliiycd sonic time with u.s. You 
liavfi seen him and you know how grout lio ia. 
He lookeil tlicii as he lotiku now for the passing 
year.H appear to touch id in very lightly. I waa 
not only deeply iinpre.sscd by bis personality but 
I was also astoiiislusl by tlio roveronoo shown him 
iiy iny father who Iiiinseif was not an ordinary 
man. I Iciu’ncd from my father that Ashan was 
one of the great tenclicra who appeiu* among men 
from time to time uiid lio posaesaed miraculoui 
powers. I felt strongly drawn to the Master, 
wlio at first looked upon me as a child, but was 
grtiutly interested when ho found out that I was 
studious nml thoughtful. Ho told my father 
that 1)0 WHS greatly pleaiicd to find that I had 
mode ^uch ^oil use of my time, though so young.. 
After queetioning mo ns regards the range. 
my studies he spoke to me on higher subjeots 
and I found to my delight that he haid a solutioa . 
for the problems tnat so often perplexed me, 1 
listened to him for hours with rapt attention for 
I liad ‘found a teacher whose wisdom was ■ 
unbounded and to whom the deepest mystarioB 
were like an open book. The define of past 
incarnations fascinated mo strougly. When I 
asked questions about the Master’s possesuon of 
strange powe» he said they came only to tb^ 
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initiated and the adept, Imt they did not ionn 
ttie primary objecta of knowledge. 

While the Mum ter whm staying with uh niy 
father suddenly died after a very brief illiiftss. 
Before his dukth lie eon signed me to die Master’s 
care. I was ov'Twhnhiiwl with grief for I lind 
lost l)oth nty pantnts and wits loft alone in the 
world. l‘'or ii day or two tlie Master left me to 
my grief anti tlien ho spoke to me sucli wowls 
of consolation as help^ to withtlntw my mind 
ftoin despair and set it tltinking on the problem 
of life and death apart from my i>ersoiiM loss. 
I understooil there is no sueh thing us death 
and retalionships nro oisnal, Home days later 
tho Master said I sljoiild go and live with some 
relations as he was altuiit to return to his hermit* 
agn. I suvid I would go with him as I wanted 
to he initiated us Ills diseiplo. 

Tile Muster was token aback and triisl to 
dissuiule mu on the ground that it would bo a 
very hani lifu, lliut I was a girl and should Isi 
marrieil and settled in life. Ibit notliing would 
turn me from my ii'Holve. 1 said tlniro wivs no 
aWlutu law that all women sliould bo nmrriid 
any mon: tlmn idl men; and a woman lias ns 
much right as a man to aspire to th<{ fulness of 
knowledge. Tliis tlie Mastiir could not dimy but 
ho spoke of my personal attractions ami iioiuksi 
out that some one might fall in love with m<\ I 
was a rather petted ami port girl and told tlie 
Master that if napureil two wlnstlier for a (piairel 
or bw love, and T knew perfectly well tliat I 
would lovo no man. I grew so hold that T rallied 
the Master saying that he was a very liandsome 
man but he. hiut not permittul any wumim to fall 
in love with him. 

The MiibUt Imighcsl and was tlien lo.st in 
thought fur soiiie time. Tlien lie said slowly with 
great delibcnition, and I remember his words to 
this day. ‘Perhaps you are riglit, it may bo 
quite posSiblo that you may love no man liero. 
But who can tell wliat tlio fiituro may liohl in 
its closisl palm ?’ 

Tho Master yielded to my earnest entreaties 
and I occomiMinieil him to his hermitage. He was 
like a father to me and treated me with the 
gronhwt kindness. But as ho told mo thi>re was 
no nwal mail to knowledge and after my initia¬ 
tion _ I had to underw ii vory severe course of 
discipline. 8o great, however, was my desire to 
learn that I was never discouragtsl and my 
entonsinsm never abated. I forged ahead of the 
othor disciples and needed no pressure of any 
kind to pursuo niy studies and subjeet myself 
to die rigorous self-disidplinc necessary for the 
cultivhtion of psychic powers. I'he Master was 
both surprised and plcascm, amt seeing how apt a, 
pupil I was gave mo more time than to my other’ 
lellow-diseiplcs. He spoke to me at great length 
about die earlier teachers of our race and how they 
bad advanced in knowlcdra from birth to birth, 
and how die pa.«t and the future were revcoloii to 
them like a book one has alioady read. I appli^ 


myself assiduously to develop the spirit fored 
inherent in us and in the course of three years 
the Master admitted mo to the first degree of an 
adept and imparted to me more esoteric knowledge. 
Then he took me to Knlia and I passed through 
the secret passage without help, following the 
Master with ease over the open chasms and going 
the round of Hahn through tlie air. Two years 
ago the clinrgc of the monastory and convent at 
()pi fell vacant and he sent me to fill the 
vacaiiey. The monks were at first somewliat 
surprised to find Unit ti youug woman hod been 
placed in authority ov<“r them, but they aftenvords 
appro VIS I the Muster’s si'leclion.’ 

We hill I listenisi te Nnrga’s narrative with 
gnsit interest and when slio liuil concludisl I 
ventured to ask wliether the Master had told her 
anytJiiiig when she dcpiiitod fur Opi. 

‘Ves,’she answered gravely, ‘he said! was more 
giftisl than any one else he hail taught but L was 
impetuous and iiii]iiitieiit by nature and he was 
not ceitain uhout my futimi. Tie refused, Iiowever, 
to make any attempt t.o ivad niy future saying it 
must Ihi something qtiitiC out of tiie cnmnioii and 
there was nothing lo be giuneil by finding out 
ivhat could not be prcvi'iited.” 

We reniembereil tliat this was pr«;iscly wlnit 
the Master iiad tohl us also. I felt doiiblfiil 
wliethiT this sulijeet shuuld be pursuoi. Noticing 
my liesitation Niugn slid, ‘Ask me anything you 
will and I shall tell you all I know. Kelween us 
tliero can be no icserve and no seciwy, and I 
have nothing to keep hack from you.’ 

Ktill 1 liesitated hut Narga eviilently wnitwl 
for more questions. Then 1 askiil, ‘Have you any 
idea now as to what iviw at the back of lliu 
Master's mind when lie spoke of your future ?’ 

‘1 had no Idi’ii then, but is it not now iwidcnt 
what he WHS thinking of 7 But he resolutely 
refused to turn over tlie page of tile future 
because what is written cannot he wiped out.' 

I wiiuld not iisk any other question, but Nargn 
looked at Manichi and myself, anil she blushed as 
licr eyeji met Orion’s. If she had been an 
onlimiry woman pcrliiipa she would have folt shy 
and tiirneil the conversation to sonie ’OtliCr topic. 
But Niitgii was accustomed to applyse her own 
tliiHiglits and was quick to read the'thoiigbtM of 
others and we knew that she was frankly out¬ 
spoken. She went on quite diapnasionately, ‘You 
are loyal-hearted gentlemen and you naturally 
feel this is a delieate subject'since it refers to iny 
present position. I am not suro what must be 
the tlioughts of tho Master but Karos and the 
others must be thinking me a shameless, ftdlen 
woman, and if they could get at me they repaid 
stone me to death without pity.’ 

Maruchi protested vehemently, saying that wo 
held her in as great honour now as wo did at 
Opi. 

Narga smiled and saiil, ‘Yes, because I urn the 
living evidence of your visit to Hoperon.' 

Wo started. She was repeatoag the Master’s 
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own words, liul slio ovorhoarl our tlu>ii|'IiU or 
cau<;ht the wonls as our lips formod tiiotn without 
uttering thorn ? Nargn wont on a-s if slip Inul not 
noticed our movement of aurpriso, ‘Ilow was 
it possible to forosoo die future in my ciise ? In 
our own town I hwi seen many young men, some 
of thcni quite good hxiking ami had noticed the 
ailmimtinii in their cyos when tlvy looked at mo. 
But ray heart was never stirred ami love soemwi 
to mo to bo a silly thing. What hml I to do witli 
love when 1 thirstol only for knowledge t When 
I hod passed through the penod of probation 
unilcr tiio lutola!w of tho Master I was firmly 
ooiivincf^d tliiit the world held no bonds for mo 
and iny eraimcipalion was coraplotu ami it 
remnincil only for mo to lulvance along tlie patli 
of wisdom and knowhsige until the goal was 
reiwhed. Ilow eoulil I tlieara for a moment tint 
my fate was linked with nnol.her, a luring from 
another world ? When 1 ganed at night at tlii; 
.starry heaven.s, and I did so every night., 1 
wondered what sort of beings piropled Laimdo anil 
the other planets, bat how itjuIiI 1 in mg in i 
that men living up there would nraie dewii Ix) onr 
pliiaet) or tluit tim future course of my life wtis 
bound with one of them f 

A look of gn-at tern I era ess came Info hei- eyes 


as she lookist at Orion, hut she was not an 
ordinary woman whoso lips ('oiild Iki olosod by 
any notion of false nuntesty. 8Ue was no more 
ashaiiieil of lier love than she wns of her wisdom 
and she iirocixiihsl calmly with her atguinent as if 
she luul (ii-en diseussing tho aftiiirs of anotlver 
iierson, M do not for a moment doulit that what 
has liappeneil to me is most wonderful, I know 
Unit mnili of what I have attaint will bo labour 
lost Hud the ] Ml were I Iiavn acquired will vanl^ 
At the same time, I feel that a complote life 
is a romulisl whole and tlinro moat bo aomn gap 
which lias b> he filhsl up and I have to retrace 
my ships in the long jouruey from lihi to lifo in 
onler that tlie gaj) may 1 m 3 closed nail I may 
start afresli on iny inten'iiphMl progpission. When 
we reiimince Urn ties of this life it means tluit 
tliose obligiitions Imd Ixien fiiltilled in some other 
life. 'I'lieni i!im In' no hiatus, wo Uavo to tread 
every step of the road that slreU'.hes before U8 in 
life nfUT life ; there an-' no sliorU'.iits and wo 
I'linnot jump over any dislanee. Tho wonder 
is that tlie fnIHImeiit of my destiny should be 
iliviilisl lietWrt'n tWo worlds.' 

Nai’ga ceased and fell In silent musing. We 
lield our iMwe. 

( To be cowduded) 


DISASTROUS TWILIGHT 

By VEIiBlMB KIAVIN 


I sat beside the river linnk, 

Wlient the gn'at waters sihoitly 
Flownl from the forest, silent, dank, 
The trees Lent over me. 

Across the sky there crept tlie night, 
And in tliu little village tliere 
Thoy^ hiul not even ciimlle-light, 

So very poor tlioy were. 

Then through tlie thirknoss diatantiy 
A song of women came to share 
The burden of their poverty, 

The inefumre of their cam 

They should have sung of royalty, 
Lordship of elephants and gold, 


Of lands that bromleiiud as the sea, 
Heurt.s tliiil wtiv true and hold, 

Of the great forest’s lilsn'ty, 

Kingslii[i of forest free ami proud, 
.‘^ti'Ong pride as of tlie tallest tree 
IJfhHl above the crowtl. 

'rinjy should have sang siu'h royally 
• As gavi! their fatliers winga 
To rise ftoin dim anti<|uity 
Into a nice of kings. 

/Vjid yet those unseen women sang 
Only a tale of poverty. 

And all tlic darkened village rung 
With that strange tragctly. 
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, ENOLISE 

THE WORbP OTirS[« AND THE I'ROEJIdOM 
OE PEACE ; Bj/ S. !>. Ohttnle. litteriKilioital HixiL 
Servive. lOSH. Bp.'J.W, t’lwnn, /«d(Vf. • 

1 luwc not read froni any Koiiii’n n more clear, 
concise yet iTOnpivlicnsiVC, iiitcrcst.inf'l.y loM, sclniiarly 
and fiiir-micdrsl aw^oiinl of Iho wnrid's iin'issit econo¬ 
mic aiul political crisis ftTisis ns rcr;imls ivi’rlil-jH'jici*) 
than 1 find in this nltractive lush fiDin a si'bolnr in 
ftt'-oft’ Tmliii. 

The claim is tntulc liy the author tlint the present 
crisis, llio imissuling (mino'r of anolhi'r n’lirlil-tvai'. 
is the rvsiill of ini|V'ri:itisiii, or iinis'rialisin liiikeil 
with enpiltilisin. (liven the inijJci'Ulisin nml ea]iilaiism 
of the pTcrsxlinK liiilf ceiiliii'y, anil fhi! jrtvat war of 
1014-lS was inevilnbic. (liven the eontiimalioii 
of im|H‘riaJisin niid ea]iit:ilisin as tlicv still evist. 
and another world-war is I'ertain to coini'. 'I'lic' 
author Imciai the origin of imjH'riiilism in ils feur most 
iin|x>rlaiit- tnocioril cievelopnir'iils Ihosi' of (Jo'iit 
Britain,' France, Gennany and l{iissia. In oilier woiils 
ho Imces the acipiisitinn (tlieft) liy those iinlioiis 
of vast tcrrilorict* in Asia. Afrien .innl the islands 
of the sea, and tlie domination of those tci'ritorics as 
“jiOBSWsioiiB” or “coloiiii's.” 

Tlw enuso of the thefts was cnpitalisin. or nalinaal 
gRKsl. The inHtriinu'iit.iilit.v liy meiins of' wliii'Ii tills 
national greisi was ahle to attain its eiiiis—that 
ot sUtiling territories and thus oblaininjr enlonies and 
foreign ixissisisions was inililarisin whieli mi'tins I lie 
cicntioii of givnt arniii’s niid navies. Tile diingi'r that 
all this woiihl iweide wars Is'lwct'ii fliesc iin|S'ria!isticr 
lUttiuUH was not very great sn long as tin; thii'ving 
“was pood,” that w, so long ns there were ofrrsh 
possessions to Iw aiajuirix!. Itnl when all _ the 
temliwy was iniproprnitwl (ateleii), Ihi'ii tin; inrvitahle 
criius eninc. Each nut ion was dissalistiist at nut 
having ohtaiiieel more. Each was cuvioim of the 
other. Riteh wauUsl a larger idacc in the sun. pf 
course, this meant that they all must Imve bigger 
armies imd navies to proteet their loot, and to be 
ready to avail tlicmsclvcs of any ^xwsiblc opportunity 
to grab territory from the olhevs, Mius it was only 
a question of tunc when they would fight one another. 
Hence the Great War. 


Will'll llie war of jinsd was over, of course, tJic 
selliemeiit the W isailles Treaty—was one of grtMtl; 
Iniiy eciiilil il lie aiiyiliing else 7 The idea tlint such 
ail iiii|X'ri;dislie wai. eapitaiistie war, gcctxi war, war 
eiinsed liy llietts and waged to pniUvt thefts, cuiiid 
“end war.” could bring “piiiti’etioii to small nations,” 
eiinlil ''nial.e the ivorld safe for deiiUK'rigiy,'’ was the 
slneivsi idiis-y. Thai America eoald ever have been 
Liiade to iielievi' it, is one of the most aniasing fai'te 
in all history. 

.After fi'lling execlli’iifly well the story of all this, 
the initlior tells emuilly well the stories of the 
“|{e(siin1iooB,'' of “l-aiisannc," of the “Tangle of tlio 
War Debts,” and of the elfeet of all theac in creating 
the worid eatiiatiTuplie, tin; worfd eollaisie, from which 
nil nations are siitliring, and which he Ixlievcs is 
eiTlain to bring on ainilher World AVar, unless some 
new way out call Ik- foil mi. 

Wlii'ie can another way out lie found, and thus 
aiiiithiT war be pri'ventisl? Not by e,a)iita]tsm; not 
l>y iin]a'riiilism ; Uiisie will only junngc tho world 
into ileipcr and (lec[H'r ruin. 

lie has no faitii that the League of Nations eon 
lieln, beeniise tlial was created by the eatutilligtie. 
anil imjii'rinlistie nnlioiis; nod is wntrolled by them, 
be Ik'liei'i's. fill' their own ends. 

lie lielievi's that in one dkva'lioO-and one only 
Ihei'c is light, W'liat he jnoisii^ is a world-wide 
iiigaoi/,alioii of uraptes, for worlirddHliou and world- 
jK aee. ft shonhl take the form of a jioptilarly elected 
IVtii'Id l\xirc Oomutiltee, its mcnibeis and managers 
most not lie chosen by the nations as sueh, that is, 
by national governnu'nts, b^'ausc all governtiients of 
the wiirlii, exisipt that of Itii^ia, are larj^y if not 
wlu)lty_ eontmllisl by I'aiiitalista, inipori^ists and 
militarists. They must lie chnsen by the peoples of 
the world tlicmseli'cs; bwiniise ns he behoves,■ tho 
vast nmiority of the world’s peoples do not ■.-want 
war, hill do sbumrcly waiit world-iieaee anil sueh' 
world-just ice os will maintain worlj-ixace. 

In aildilion to the World Peace Cbmmiltee, and 
aa its constant practical Executive, or 'Working Arm, 
the author would have a permanent IKorM Mord of 
Judi/es (fnim ton to thirteen iu number) chosen from 
and by tho Worid Pcacs Cwmittee, whose duty 
shoula be to work conetaotly, in such ways os should 
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ficcm to thcrn wincat, to pniinoto th<! iiitprcsN of 
n(>auu uverywhisrCi ff dilTeroiuiiis iirusi' inivwlicro 
(wtH'ui-'ii nntioni*, or iw'twemi pui'lics tn' fuct.ioiis in 
iuiy nation, wliivli awnioil iiki'ly tn lo.nl id 

war, the ninths ahotiUI liu taken lip at Diu e !iy I In; 
Wiirlil Hoard of .Iiiilfpis, or if luatswary l>y (lie 
World l\wi! Oiinimittoi; itself. If llie idii tending 
nations ck fw’tioiis refilsial to liowl tlli“ leniiet :md 
itisiBhai on i^itig to war then a world-wide eeouomie- 
ixiliticnl boycott shoidd at onee lie set in operation 
ajtninst them. 

SiieJt is the auUiot’s pinn for prca-eiiiitin wars, 
<)f eonrsc, the question arises at once: Is the plan 
praelienhlc ? Can it be ramie to work t At li'uft, I'.i 
it not u'orthy of vareftd comifUtrotion f 

One of the mninestionnhtc vidiiahle ineiiientai 
features of the b<x)k is that it points out the 
imtHirtaiit jiliu'c wiiieii fndi.a holds, mid must hold, 
ill the ceononiic.s and the iicaee of tlie world, 

.T. T. SlI.NOKIlI..\N11, 

IXniA IN TH,\N8IT[ON : % D. Orohatu. I‘idr. 

noi/nrlb Prcxn, /jfiiulan. 

The Knulish voters, it is ofloii elairrnd, tnv llie 
ultimate riders and euiitrolliTS of (he destiny of lint) 
million iHSipIe of Tiniia : vieiToys, jroveriinrs, and 
the nwt ni the poliin^nl otliee-linlilers in India are 
iiierelv the ajti’nts and emissaries of Knjflisli citizens. 
As ‘ fnistos,” so runs tlic' stnry, it is the Enijltsli 
electorate wiliell is finally respoiisiiite for what. 
luippeiiH to India's “voieeli’ss inillicnis.” Y(+ tlie 
piViit mass of the Knjtlish ebs’tors an* eiiher slutiidly 
li'iioront or eynieally indifFei-ent to Indian aliiiirs, 
except on those few ix’ensinris when some mmsaiion- 
alizixl news of the sn-ealtLsl relijrions feniis nr 
pilitn-al miinlers in Tiidia find thinr way to the 
izHidoni^v press and it starts its hellowineis. It is 
under this sad (\>nvietion (hat [>. Oraham I'ole has 
writUm fttilia in Troiniilioii ami Wih];<CW(kh1 Henn, 
ex-!^'Cretary of Ktatc for India, has eon till in teal a 
■Kon;word. Rnl. F sii.stieet that not many lOncIisli 
vohws will ever Ionic into the I look. 

The author, however, has done liis best. Ite has 
made a hislorioid survey nf recent inlilienl ei-ents 
and has .also (jiveii an outline nf the more important 
social and (xmnomic eniulitions. He tells alnint the 
machinery of fndiim (tovernmenl., the workinns nf 
the. roeent |ioIitiea1 reforms, I hi' results of the I ton in I 
Table Confcitmecs, the demands of the Indian 
Niition.aT Onnfyesa, the Simon lte|mrt or ralliiT the: 
Simon travnlojjiie. 

The mnteri.ll is drawn larjjely from ollieini diwti- 
ments. The Imok lai'ka an index. Thmi(;h snmewhal. 
sombre in tone, it _ is free from obfnseatioii and is 
nito Ti'fldable. It is a slraiphtforward aeeoiiut of 
ndinn attidrs and how they eiuiiu to be in sneh a 
tangled mists. It reflects, on the whole, the view- 
mint of tho civilized minority of the Ilritish Isles. 

I cannot, therefore, undertake to say how long ihe 
hook will be allowed to eirenlnte nmnolceted either 
in India or in I'kiji^aiid. 

nie n)ain_ thesis of Mr. (Irnham Pole is that ihe 
London Pnriiaini'nt shimld eomo to honourahle l.crms 
wil.h India without further delay and give Ihe 
Indian nation a real self-^vexnment while then< is 
yet time, and not "try to hold on until we lose cvi'ry- 
(hing, even wapeet.” For nationalism, ns is suggested, 
has alieody sounded the death-knell of impcnalism. 
The situation calls fqr a new moral order. 

Truth will prevail, all obetnictioniats to the 
contrary notwitlvtaoding.. That is the one reason why 


r l»eliev(! that Ihe domination of one fwopio by 
lino I her e.annot hist for ever. At its (Xini foaU'W i 
etimvrous lie. It gmiii-s lU one’s moral itnd spiiitiw 
lissiie. A mind that does not six^ it is Iwyond ths 
reach of reiwon and huiniinil.y. Tlie mind (d 
II. tlintmm lAde dixw si'u it ; hut most of his fatloW' 
eomilryinen in their island home seem to linve token 

moral tioliday, and are uptHireiitly even uiiawana 
that tlieir lioliday hus Ixs’Ouie a sutlist di'liaileh. 

It. is II pleas I ire to isimmeiid Mr. Oraham Pda’s 
/inliri in Trannilion to stiidunU of the Indian 
jiroblem, 

SumiiKUKA BoeB 

THE INDIAN TIIKATm':, »i* Origins and 
/Jeei'fopMicMfs nndrr Kiir<>f>fan In/liirufv, iitilh sMoitU 
rrffiTMrf tn Wrslrni fuitm. Hg R. K. ynjnik,ld-A~ 
I’ll. IK ilcuiife, Attfn (iinf tbiwin LW., fjinulon, 1933. 
/>, l-'.V/, 

The fall descriptive title of the work is (nj'Wl 
jvliovi' in orih'i' to indicate its objix't and SOOpO, blU 
one miglit complain after nxulini' tbn work tnat tho 
litle is somi'whiit inisliwliiig. It la true that P^ 
I Ilf the work deals with the question of Sonskra 
origins, Iml. the author ap]X!tirs to Isi morn ixmcerned 
with its hiler develojinu'iits, iiy which again is tncOlU 
exehisivcly tlie mixieni vei‘ini<'n!ar theiitro of the'1901 
century. pnsliKixl almost entirely under the influcrice 
of the Eiiro|H‘iiii rather Ibaii the Sanskrit thoa^ 
Hat l.be ,piit.lior makes ample aiwlogy for (hu 
])r(s^cdiin.’. Tlie Part I of the work is to nc regartled 
mi'O'ly IIS jirelimiliary, for tho book really atUsiiipts a 
fairly wiiie, if not e'xhimstivi', survey of the uetivitira 
of Ihe modern veriiiieiilnr theatP's of India. Ah the 
innlerii Indian theatre has developixl, at least in ite 
rarlier sliiges. somewhat srtilieially under direct 
l''iipi]H>an iiitinenee, tile f|ucsti<m of Iwirowiiia;, 
.adaptalioii imd imitidioti of ftweign models naturally 
iis'i'ives ihe largest atli'iilion. The pralilem, however, 
is iipppvielusl in OP! fra in the jmint of view of its 
theali’ieiil Ix'iirings than fram its strictly literary 
asjKjets. I'he author hiis claini«l that no relevant 
matter of iiu]vjrfaneu has brvii ove.rlookod. Jiidml 
with K'feiviiw! to the limitation which he has himtolf 
si’l. to bis task, it is iiossilile to allow his statement. 
Hut his strictly limittxl jioint of view has naturally 
oliligcxl him to give a rapid survey mom of stAra 
repp-sen (at ion tliiui nf the drama and omit, a detailed 
study of individual works and authors of imiKirtAnee. 
He has again ]>lne(Hl a greahw cniphnsis on the 
ipililem of direct translations, adaptations and 
sirrawiiigs, espeeially of Elizabethan m general and 
Slinkeaia-aii'p 11 plays in (larticular. But the huger 
iiikI mop' important ppililcm of the ossiinilution of 
West era dramatic ideas and ideals does not apnw 
to hme rax'ived the attention it deserves. The 

(jins-tinn is not merely one of contact but of tiie 
moulding .us mui’h of literary form and cxpresatjKi 
as nf its iiiiiiT spirit anil outlook. The earlier 
verniieiilar productions, to which tho author has 
deviaed the grcatiir part of his work, contented its^ 
with dirtx't mid obviuiis imitations, hut when, wo 
conic to later plays the iniliienee is more atiWle, 
heenitso it is no longer a matter of mera liornowing 
Init of.deeiier iissimilation. It is nevertheless a imcstioa 
of much greater Interest and undoubtedly r UeserveB 
mon* earctul study. 

The author himself ndmita that Part 1 of the 
work, which deals generally with Sanskrit theatra 
and_ dramaturgy, is of diflcrent value, but it is 
retuuied for a certain continuity of troatmeat whiub. 
involves an iotrodnetory exposition of the theory and 
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notice cd! the graekrit theatre. To the Sanakritiat 
Mt.lihrt inaj not apocar to havo maintained a bifdi' 
>ra, bat it la obrioualy meant tor the i^eral reader. 

even admitting thia, ita eonnectiwi with the 
othor'i particoiar theme oi the modem vernacular 
tetie haa not iieen node very clear. It is given 
|MTC oa an hiatorieal introduction than na an 
MtOTioal hackKronnd. It ia tmo that the condltiona 
^toowtb and expansion of ^ _ modem Indian 
IgtMe under dir«!t foreign insjnration were entirety 
mnnt, but a eertaia meaauro of the influence ot 
older Indian thmt^ both popular and literary, 
bB porsiated and shaped some aspects of its form 
id sabatanoc: This jihase of the problem does not 
iMn to have received ita proper treatment; and the 
W^on, direct or remote, of the new theatre with 
M old ahonlii havo been more dearly indicatixl in 
W« at least to jiistify the indiisioii of Part I. 

The work is one which it is hanlly isisaibla to 
lyiew in detail, especially when the reviewer's 
y>wl ed|p> of vCmat^ar product ions other than 
cngaH is limited. As a pioneer work opening up 
nr ground of eonsiderablo inlcreat. the reviewer hoa, 
Owovw, no hesitation in extending to it a hearty 
woome. It is impresiuvc hy reason of the largo 
um of eeattored material examined and the amonnt 
I labour and akiJl that it has involved. Even if 
MW ore inooeuraries, v^ieh may he remedied, and 
aw which may be flliod in time when the vast 
abject is more eomplotely examined, we bive in this 
JWidy and weJt-printo(l volume a wide and intelligent 
arvey which is undoubtedly full of interest. 

8. K. t>« 


WFLUENCE OF RELIGION ON HISTORY : 
w C. Najtigatuwtimff Mudaliar, Deputy Aeiiititant 
ontroUer of Military Aeeounh (iJSrfirea). 

The book is misnamed. It is neither a history nor 
Study of religion, nor dws it say anything ns to how 
JStoiy has been influenced by rdigion. Jt is at beet 
snmmary of tho author’s readings about religioua 
Biemomcs and proetiees in ditibrent lands. 

The present volume is only jiart I. Other parts arc 
•nuw in tho making. It has no eiiapters and no 
m^ga. _ It flowa on like a great river with occasional 
mm. m., sectionB, But even there, tiieto are no 
imdlinea to tell of the Bubjeet-matter. And within 
M weep of 154 pages, we have exenreions into the 
tiiglinM of tho Zulus and the Egyptians, the Baby- 
Niwa and the Romans and what not. 

Tim ]angUB|re of the book is florid but not 
mpiruous. We are told a '‘mundane world" 
& 3)i “dumping ground of traveller*,” who see 
rtth TOvelUng viwon’'_{p. 76), and of how “vegetation 
npiuied the rndifle imaguiation to ply its own 
WNgefuI trade” (p. 1^), and of “a very grand, 
uMim^ pathetic and tr^c spectacle'’ (p. 1^, of 
indecent morality" and "true perepectiveness vankbed’’ 
?• 14ffi, and we' are also told of peoples who “left an 
oddiUe mark on the pages of the history of the world 
j their wanguine ho^ m after-life” (p. 68), and lost 
ut IsMt (rf how fanctionaiiea arose in Fgjpt 
to guide the bity through the difficult moses ot lire 
uoecsafully and to carry the ship of state sublimely to 
he shores where bredhes a balmy bieese of sweet 
Uma ssid eternal peace’’ (p. 93). 

Words and fusses aro hurled at the reader 
rith a meretleas raifldity. 

■ ■ U. 0. BHATTACBawra 


THE GOLDEN BOAT: BMndraiuUk Taaort. 
Tran'atated ly BhabaKt BhiMackafyya, Oeorge AUat 
and Urunn Lid., IjonUm, Nee,, lm2. 4k. di. 

More than thirty seteetions appear in this volume, 
culled with taste m>m the writings of Rabindranath 
and rendered in English with skul by Mr. Bhatta- 
charyya. The transl^r is a close student of Tagore’s 
and It may be hoped the book will find its way to the 
lovers of the IVxt. Some (A the suloctions appear to be 
of tho very bret; such are “Thu Strong Beggar,” 
“Path Way," “Farewell to Heaven.” Tho proisb is 
rhythmic, simple and terse. 

OITA EXPLAINED: By Dnyaneidmar UaiuKra^. 
lyatulated into JUnytisk hy Manu tiubedar, B.A., B. Sc. 
Iffeon.) London, Bar~at-fMii. Pttbli»hed by M. Subedar 
hdli Hill, Bi^ra. Price lix. 2 [Paper tound), and 
HX.2-H. 

Dnyauaiiath, a disciple of Matsyendranath and a 
scholar of vast enidition iiern in the thirteenth 
ccntuiy, wrote wlnit is ls;lievcd to iw tho first eom- 
meutary on the Oita in Marathi, consisting ot about 
nine thnusand couplets. Tliis slaiidanl work, one of 
the most prominent (‘ontrihulioiis to old Marathi, has 
been put into new garb Iw i'aiidit Oovind Ramehaiidra 
Moghc and thwi Englishii liy Mr. Subedar. 

It is a plmsure to riwd the English translation in 
tlie voliinie nnder n’vicw ; we are at once introduced 
to a woi’k whieli is euiu|mratively unknown outside 
Miiliiiraslra, and renlixe what excellont treatises we 
have in the Indian venmenlara, awaiting transtatinn 
and publication eithiT in English or in Hindi. The 
wealih of examples is one of the glories of Dnyonesh- 
wari, and the present venrion opens onr eyes to ti» 
richness of the Ixxik from this view-point. The pubti- 
ealioii will lie enjoyed by those who arc interested in 
the Gita and its teachings. 

Pbivaranjan Skw 

WHAT EVERYBODY WANTS TO KNOW 
ABOUT MONEY : Edited by O. D. H Cult. PUbtiahed 
■by OoUanex. Pp. odd. Prire 5e. 

For the small sum of five shiliings one can buy 
over five hundred pages of matter deaimg in simple, 
plain language, with the different pioblems of money, 
and the financial system. Mr. Cole himself hegins 
witii a chapter on the definition, forms, and functions 
of money, and then in a second cbaptw_ proceeds to 
discuss the port played by montW in the jiresent 
World Crisis, Afterwards there are euapters by “nine 
economists from Oxford” dealing with _ Ceotnd Bonks, 
Credit and Joint-stock Banking, Foreign, Thide and 
Exchange Rotes, Capital and Investment, Money 
and IhMcs, Public Finance, and International Debts. 
Finally Mr, Cole sets forth the case for tho Bodolizo- 
tion of Banking, and sums up the discussion in a 
concluding chapter. 

The MMk might almost bo. described as a text¬ 
book if it were not for, Mr. Colo's final chapters, 
since it is. generally speaking, non-contentious—that 
is, it dew with molteni from an “orthodox” stand¬ 
point. That “henries” exist is however admitted,' 
and one chapter in the book is devoted to discussing 
thq views of four Of the loading “heretics,” 
•DouglM, Protresor Soddy, Dr. Gcscu, and Dr. Eisler. 
^oe however, the prerat economic atiuoture is 
largdy the resuR of “orthodox” eoonomica, sud sinoe 
pemle are generally beginning to realize that some- 
^ig is wrong, it is queatinmaUe whether the non- 
oonteiatiouB stateawnta of the' orthodox are not 
r^y extremely oontintioiu. Takc^ for examplOi tiie 
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Miowinf RAMan lit' iho diARttr on ‘'Moncr and 
Pricos" oy Mr. E., F. M, Doibin ; 

“We wiwt to dUwvor in this chapter what mone- 
titry policy onjitht to' hc pursued in the lout; run. 
And the answer, in the broadest outline, is that the 
right policy, whatever it may be, will maintain full 
emidoymerit. Beyond this cont.ribiitinn nnd no one 
will deny that it is a rery important contribution, 
money can do nothing to sol re the real eennomic 
problem. The real economic problem is to r.uso the 
standard of liring, to give people the things they 
actually want.” (Page 1114.) 

Then he goes on to enumemte these wants ns 
food, clothing, houses, etc, and then proeeeils to any 
that in these (lays of miiehine prodiietion we are npt 
to etagwrate the extent to which the problem of 
production has Irocn oolved, and tlmt even if nil niir 
machines, nnd men were fully employed the output 
of consumption goods would only be 'iiirre:is(sl about 
25 per cent. 

Now practically every won! of tins is cliallcnged 
bv the ‘heretics.’ TV) begin witli. they deny that the 
object of n monetary pnliev is. nr slioilM be, to 
maintain full rtnnlnifme^iK since emiiloyrncnt is not 
an end in itsdf but merely n means to piwlnctinn 
and .as has been frequently pointed out, few ixyiplc 
have thought of what is going to hn]ipen when the 
neiraitista achieve their dmnn of being able to 
harness the rays of the sun to .aiil prodnc(ion, so that 
one or two men eaii do alt the work that, iieols to 
be done. When that oceurs it would seem that the 
rest of mankind would be expeeterl to stand quietly 
aside, nnd starve through TTjiein ploy men t! ft is 
import.aiit then to mdirn this simple fmU tbiit the 
object of an economic policy must lie to obtain a full 
output of "pnoils: and in a machine age siieh an 
output can bo raaintalnoil rrithnut full employment. 
Full employment is impossiple, tind payment (dislri- 
hiition) fho/Uri nM />S npon ttr 

prrfortnntnv: nf imrth. Then again, it. is generally 
admitted that, the world tmlay is suffering from 
"over-production,” and the porblcm is not to distributo 
suflleicnt Imt to distrilmfe what is aelimlly pniibieeii. 
Few people soein to realise the faet that today .a 
great many things are erenfcEl wliieli cannot ho 
consumed, that is. which people cannot sidl, beeause 
others havs not the money to Imy. This is one 
reason why a war is good for trnde. since Imth sides 
arc busy presenting free gifts tn their opponents, and 
therefore everything that is prm breed can be eonsumed, 
ami so cve^onc la happy—except possibly the 
ordinary soldiers ! This docs not mean that at present 
we are producing as much ns we really nerri ns 
any visit to an Indian village would show, bnt at 
present production is Ix'ing slowiid down deliberately 
to fry to equate itoelf to effective damand. Mr. 
Neville (Ihamhcrlaln, the present Ohaneellor of (be 
Exchequer, put the mattnr clearly in a rciamt siiLwh 
on the solution of the World Orisia. 

“Th(!re _ is no method no certain nnd so rapid in 
■Is operation as the oontnil of prodiietion, and tiic 
proper adaptation of supply to demand.” 

Mr. Duihin has estimated that there can bo only 
? 1 inercosc, but Lord Melchett in his 

book “Mod^ Money” has clearly shown that in 
some industries a 10 par cent incresse in employment 
would result in a 60 pn cent ineteaae in jwoduction. 

Ajwn Mr. Oole in hii chapter on money is 
equslty quesdoDoble.' He indndes bank enditt 


(created out of ni^ng) in his (Mnlttm d dKAM 
but ho denies that cheraes arc monw, though^ it u 
only in tlie form of cheques that the noii-oxistehl 
bsnjc credit tskex upon itself what he doidsres to 'bs 
the function of money—that Is to sny, bocoms 
available os purchasing power. Even more questioo* 
able is his statement that vdocity of cireulotioil 
compensates for deheiency in tho quantity of mon^, 
because tho given quantity of iuoti? oan thus OR 
more work in a given ^mo. This w due to the 
'‘orthodox'’ habit of thinking in terras of' monoy, 
instead of in torma of goods. In rent terms it is Uit 
velocity of the exchange of goods that causes ths 
money tn circulate more rapidly, but oven this do6» 
not menu vc^ much. For examine, if s person buys, 
eight seers of affo ut the beginnitag of_ the week his 
runeo circulates more mpitlly tlian if ho bought his 
daily sii])p1y ouch inorniug, but his cosuinraioa 
nf alirt rcnnalns the same. No one can moke s 
liiiiitcd income buy more by siiending it sooner. Tho 
''heretics” of eounie nitnie that montw (ran cancel 
costs only once and it is the cancelling ut rusts that 
is important. 

There is hardly room to deal with the '‘heroticB” 
view jaunt which has hcoii referred tn hut roughly 
sjvaiking the argument might la; put ns follows ; 

1. Before the Indnstrinl Ravolutioii p(x>plo ps(>- 
(Inceil by using their physieiil |iowors to cmntrol the 
forces of uiitnre. in tlicise days what won ^ducod 
was cnnsumcsl, or cxe1iaiig(iil by the produebr for 
something tliftt he wautcxl, 

S. As a result of the Industrial Revolution people 
now pmilueo by using m inhine» ami i/tKirplii/siial 
imiivrti to (a)iitrol the forces of nature. Themore, 
what is now producial must be divided, between the 
macliiui^ anil the pnalucer. 

ii. Tlie machine itself does not consume and 
tlierefore tin; share which fulls tn the machine is 
user I for ] in al (icing more, and uver more machines 
whieli cun produce but which cannot (mnsuu'o. 

4, The machine displaces certain men, and a(t|(ra 
these men are <lis]>Iacctl, nnd can not work, therefem 
they C4IUSG to be alilc to buy, niid therefore work has 
cither to k; created for tliem (i.c., luxury trades) or 
else tho demand falls, due to docroosM purchashig 
jaiwcr, and [xyxluetion has therefuro to be limited to 
u like extent I la short the position is similar to 
that of the python which began (rating its own tsU, 
and so tried to swallow itself. 

The alwvc is a very i^ncralixed statement, and 
so is v<!ry open to criticism but it will give rredeis 
who do not know any of tho “hcrotiiral” views, 
some idea of . their arguments which are that 'the 
ecoiiumie system is at jxyraeiit lioscd on money which- 
is sup|xrac<J to leprcsrmt goods, and a true e(X>nomlc 
system would l>e uosixl on tlie gorxls thcmsclvira. 

OiiRioTOPiiitH AcKgorB: 

TAI?fKH-I-tLAlIf : By Afr. V. S. Bendrey, Poana 

mu 

Mr, V, S. Bcndrey,' aiithrw of Sadhitna-ehileitM: ' . 
(Marathi), and the editor of lia/aram-clMritritm (a - 
coiitemporan a(xsount of Rajaram’s famous^^rney to 
.Tinii), has (Tone a serviee to history by puSlishing in ; 
book form (pp. 46) his learned paper on ths' ' 
llnki Rra of. Akbar. Mr. B(mdrey’s study it a distinct 
sdnth^B on jmvioui cdbits to soItc the difllculttat 
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,«Usil UeMt <h«r. calculation o& tbc . true tolar months 
and yean of the Ilahl }>a, and the conTmion of the 
dates of thia Era into'those of the Christian Calcn<ler. 
He has for the first time utilUnd u valuable Sanskrit 
work, Pum Prtdnah, written by one VedanKarai under 
the patronojire of the Empwwr Shah Jthtm. The 
i^hom of the bUtorv of the Hindi Literature in Hindi 
{Mi»hr»'^iaiHiiku^ini)dr) mention VedanRaftt' a* * 
poet in the court of Shah Jahan, who wrote Pnni-prfilnt 
about thO year 1707 Samvut ^pp. 502). Mr. Buiidry who 
lita examined three MSS, i>f Pitriti-prahif of VedanKa" 
ni adds the following note on its author ; ‘‘Vodan- 
Miai was a title irfven by Shah Jahan to one swtro- 
lom named Maljit, son of 'njrgidithatta, a resident 
dFSbristhati in (lujarat—side his son Mandikeshwar’s 
teoonnt of Ids father rocordctl in hw book Oarinka- 
mandowam—a amall treatise on astronomy. Vednnun- 
lal wrote this Pnsi-prtJci* to cxidaiti the terms, 
technical words, ete„ which may in the ordinary life, 
present a difficulty to an astrolnser for want of siiffi- 
dent Imowledne of Persian, The work iipiHSjrs to liave 
been written in 15-15 a. n." (Note 10, p. 7.) 
We do not know whether the authors of M/.rtrvr- 
battdhu-batoiif came across ally translation in Tlimii 
verse of the /\iMt-;irnl'W», which sra-ms to lie 
doubtful. 

However, it must l>o ailmittcd that /^rsi-pj -ilas 
of VedanRarai was the first attenijit to solve tlie dilli- 
cnlty of aeeijrately calculal.iiiR tiie <lat.es of tlie Ilnlii 
Era. Mr. Bondrev has civen in mu appendix some 
valnablo extraela from this bonk. We reefanmeiid the 
nae of Ivtih-i-fhAf to stuilcnts of lilstorv for 
cheekintt the conversion of dates in the Riij'lish 
translation of Abul-Faal's Akbaraamn by II. 

B^ridKe- 

K. B. Q.vxitxoo 


THE TWO INOTAS : Bg Tl R Tkolm, B.A.,n.S., 
Ouaf Stertlory, SuM SMu. Pp. 121. 

This is a handy littie eompeiidinm of treaties 
omiclnded from time to time between what are notr 
known as the nolitiral hut res of India, r/r.. the 
Bri^h Power and tho States. The priueitia! dnovluiek 
of the work is that it tinea nnt attempt to niasnn 
out the justice nr otherwise of the ixiliev which hvl 
to those enKatremenls' or lo tmeo the eii'eiiinstnneea 
under which the ixilitieal situation of India came (o 
he developed. But the mere enumorntion ai facts ninl 
data contained in this sketchy volume is in itself a 
(treat help at the present moment when the future 
oonatitntion of India with the States as fetk^l units 
k beinir fortted. It amply proves that EnKliuiil 
pnbjii|!ated India hy dinlomaity and nnt bv the 
fone of arms. It also brinfts out prominently how 
ev(B the moat solemn cniretremetits and permanent 
Itindinfts were quickly ^ aiude ns soon as the 
ttriKcncics of the situation required a ehaiigc. One 
redixes how futile is the claim so often piit,jorth 
tihat&e .privUt^, rights and diftnitics of the fnilian 
Nneea would mwaya be maintaineil uiiimpairi\l. In 
pcdlticB' as in other mundane affiins of this world 
titare is nothing permanent or fixed. The volume 
emttidne here and there inarctiiacies of dates and 
elrmimatancea; which however do not mar ita value, 
m It does not profess to offer any historical 
matment. 


„ THE CHILD IN THE MIDST; *y X. 
ra-yes, M. A., with a Foreword hg. Lada Ahdtd Qwtdir, 
pubtiahed by Y. M. C. A. f^bliahing Ihtut, S, ttuMtU 
Utrtet, CtleuUa, pp w-t-WC, price rlotk bouttd S». tl-8, 
paper bound Be. 1-8. 

. The book under reviaw is a praiseworthy attempt 
to imidc the parents in tho numerous problems that 
confront them in the tusk of training up children. 
Almnat all the prolilenu have been meutioned and 
raetical advice based on facts of cliild jMyehoIogy 
ns been givmi in plain and simple language. It has 
almost buconie a truism now that unless the •parents 
train theifwelvos, it is hoiielwis to exfwt thiA they 
woitlil 1)0 able to traiu their ofi'snrings. And in this 
task of training thcmselviv llic Isxik will Iw a good 
introduetory study for tliu ]i,ireut8. 

Tlie iwriod upto lululuHcenc has been trcabsl in the 
bfx)k ami when one runKcniK'ni that this is tho most 
critical period of moiitnl ilevolopinent, because the 
habits of tbonglit and dis-d formed at tliis period of 
one’s life, iiciy ruake or iiiur Ids future, one CiUi only 
congratiilate the imf.lioross on the simjilu w.-iy in whicri 
she has boi'll able 0) e\pri"<s valuable truths. TLir 
practical advice reganling liow nail when children 
shuuiti lie given infonu’dion on si^x matters is useful 
tlioilgli one may not ngrisj with all that she luis suiil. 
Other iiuiioi fjiiit cliapp-rs of the Ixiak arc those dealing 
with the Eaiotiiius of dtililreii, Fiindaraental kahits 
Family relatioiishiija, ct<‘. 

’Die value of tile In ink has been enhanced by the 
C)iies 1 iions anil topii'S of ilisi-ussLori that are given at 
the coil of each clia[iter and tile Diet alieot in the 
Appendix. 

S. C. Mitr.v 


TITETlUBKriOF THE Nn/URIS: by X. O. 
Banff a, B. LUi (fJ.s'in). Pabl imlieii -by (). L. X<u^yan, 
M. .[,, Manoiffr, AoMm Kcamimie ^ierita, Htveada. 
Pfife An. 12, pp. IV\- T.'j, 

Tills paniphlitt mi it sins a general, but rather 
siivappy, < I (Script in II of the ccmiomKr condition <A the 
B^elagas, Olictties, Kotas and Pauniyuns of the Nilgiris 
hills. It forms iiitcvcstiug rixuliiig on account of the 
aiipareiit syinpatlili’s of the author, hut the value of 
the hook woulil have been cniisuhu'ably eiihaticod if 
the author hail fiilloweil some oousistent scientific plan 
ill his oWrval ions. As it is, it ought to have Wn 
publislied in some popular journal, •ratip^r than as 
part of an '‘Keniioniic fieri cs’’, ■. . 

s 

HANDBOlilk' FOR VISITORS TO KASHMIR ; 
By ./. L. K. Jalati, M, A,, Srinagar, }923. Price Fau«r 
Cbrer, B», 2~t, Cloth-bound Re. 2^12. Pp, ii-\-l80. 

Tint l>ook under revieu' gives dntailcd iiiformatiou 
regarding all that an uverugo visitor might like to 
know about Kashmir. A comph'te list is given of 
the halting places on each road and of the con.- 
vetticiiccs available tlusre. Lists are also given o( t^e . 
usual charges of house-boats, permits for sho^'ng 
i a/id fishing and so on. 

We trust the book will prove helpful to those for 
whom it is intended. 
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SAHSKSn 

QHEBANDA SAMHJTA : 

The Revieir of Qheranda iiamMln at /w/rx 
()/■ the Modern Kepteir for January, Ifi.'lf, nerds 
rornvtion in one or t/ro fiartieulari. 

Between 1895 when the work wax firxt ])iiiilixh(xl, 
and I'Jflll, the year of its reinint Iiy the 
T. P. H. Adyar, Madras, there have Ix-en two more 
fdittoiM of the work. It WM iiiehiiled in volume XV of 
the Sarroil Books of the Hiinlua aloiiR with .\ii Kisy 
fntwdnetioii to Yoga Philosophy and Siva Samhiln 
(hoth text and translation) by the same h^nnied author 
iind iwactical Yojci. A accond eriitioii of the voltime 
was lirought out in liltl.5. For those ptihliealions thi‘ 
lhanka of Boholara and the Koiinral |inblie il^^ <ine to 
the Ptiuini Olhee. AIIahaoitd,-'-tlnit nrij'inal and 
ruhTltriaitiK jMihlishinji; htmiw which hits to its credit 
the jmiilieafion of no many of the ancient seripMires 
of the llindns and of several other vnhiahli^ and 
indisprnsnhin works of lingnistie, hi.stnrieni, eeonoinic 
and {slnentioiinJ importaius^ The J’anini Ollhsilins 
also juihlishcd the t<‘xt and trail slat ion of Tfathayoga- 
pnidipika dimdly to laijinlarixe the original Vogn 

Tlio IiwikmI reviewer again sets it. down ns the 
ilefiitr conclusion of Mr. Viisii that (iiierainln was a 
“viiMiKiva of Bt'iigal." Tliis is inisIiTOling. Mr. Vnsn's 
exact words arc: ‘‘The- direidions ngariling find 
lire ]x-eii1iar for the pmple of Ui'iigal. tlie author of 
this treatise liciiig apparanny a V^ntsniivii of Heiigal.” 


BENdAII 

HANOIYA NATYASALAIf ITIilAS; {SoJiiif,n 
liirislnt Srrirs Nil. HU). Utf nmjeii’ti ii S'oUi. tioneri’. 
With |i tinmrnrtl fty Dr. Siistl Knnmr Dr, M. yl., 
D. fiitl. Hoiti/ii/a SoMtli/t P-iridiil, 'Jtt-t, Itfiiirr 
Cirrutnr Itoad, Crdi-nita. Prlrr Tir, Pt for iiirmliers 
oad Rr. t-fi for others. I), S. l.'ttO, 

The Iwok gives the history of the lleiigidi stage 
St* adapted to (he Kiimpean singe iiriil eoviTs n period 
<>f iilsntl otic hundred years (lT!).'i-187fi|. It is dividml 
into two parts. The first ])iirt in seven ehapters deals 
with a period when pilhlie theatres hail not developrsl 
.and nmatenr parties hnsied themselves in snjijilyitig 
amnscincnts to selectisl invited gnusts and creating 
their nwil pleasure. The second jiart in five e1ia)ilers 
furnishes a history of the pnlilie theatre up to (hi’ 
pnsaing of the Drainalic Perfomiani’es (luntrol Hill 
into an Art. in the lieginniiig of 187ii. Tliere are two 
useful appendices at tlic end of the hook sine (whieli 
i* higlily important) giving a elironologienl list, of the 
ilramss staged on the twanls of dilliTi'nt pidiiie 
thenties; the swxmd giving a list of the works of the 
early niid_ wclt-knowii playwrights of Bengal. The 
mvoniit given in the Imok is primarily liasivi on 
rqKirt.s eontaincd in eonfeniixirary newat»i))ers, the 
results of a thorough ransack of which have alreiuly 
hocii {aiblishcd by Mr. Biincrji in tlie form of extracts 
from them arranged under various heads, liio 
ai'ooiuit is therefore more aecnrale than some of the 
similw other aceonnts btised on herratavs anil 
reminiscaices. It is only to be hoped that Mr. 
Banerii will lie able in future to discover from old 
records some aeeounts of the Pre-European stage in 
Bengal and thus supply us with a missing link 
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between the Sanskrit theutro and the modern Bengali 
1 heat re, 

ChINTAHABA.V CltAKBAVARTt 

HAKATHI 

WiWl OTWIT (The TAfe of Lola tjnjpat Rai 

or thr rnmmenre»¥‘nt of the ww cm.) /A'l'cc Be. 2. 
Pa;ie» mt. 

TK<> aiitlior has diMlt with (he life, work luid 
siu'iifiix's of till' hern criticall.v. The history of the 
rndlLUi natiiijial idea is diwiTiheil in this Ixsilc and it 
is very iliDiiglitfnI and apprei-tidiie. The lionk would 
have beisi very iisi'fiil had it emilained Lalaji’s 
original ihoiiglits. 

Twuntft ( .U thr fiMit of Ilf miimitniu 
iSWiyit.) /A'ico Itr. J. tdO. 

The anthor Mr. Snkhitanak ir has pntiilshed this 
enllis'tion of ciglil stories of realists, which ileliglils in 
pmvinei:d details and loc-al isiloiiring. .'Vhnost iili 
the stories take their life, (Xilinir and liingtiage from 
(Inn and as siieli they an' the Iv'st representation of 
(Jiiaiiese cidtnn-. 

sfV (Modern lhoiu}lils •» 

hylnrofinii.] Ulihr Mr, R. D. Knrrr, Prirr lie. .'I, 
/'fti/ss JT'I. 

This liorA ennlains an neeoniit of the teetures 
deli veil'll hy exjierieiieeil eiliiejitionists like Prof. 
V. M. .fiishi. it is ilivtde'l into six ]inrl.s. 
'I'hii ivliole field Ilf eilneiitiiiji is (niversisl hy 
iiistriii'live leelni’i's in these six parts. This is a 
niiiipie pjililii'rilion dealing with • edneaiioiial 
pnilileiiis. 

V. Wakaskab 

enrjARAn 

k'Ai.Al'l tlFflTRAnAKSIfAV : Piihlisimi hif 

''handrakn lit RriMirs, liiiiibo'/. I'lUd. 

The eleveiilli sissinn of the (.Injilraii Sahitya 
Parishat was held, diiring (he (Ihristmiw holiday* 
f 11)11) at l/ithi ill Xiilhiawad. Lathi has licnn 
iiiimorlalized in (liijarati literature as the tdiKX! 
where the Priiu'e-Poet Sntsliinji, whose tton dr lilumr 
was Kalapi, reigiicil and wrote Ills jrcins. Taking 
advantage of'this I'Veiil, the |iiihlishcrs have brought 
out this sninptinnis volume of Kalapi Alham, 
eontiiiiiiiig excellent, ill list rat ions of the life and life- 
work of the poet, linth of them lining roni'intic in sn 
far as he marriisl his wife's inaid-servunt, anil made 
lir-r the Queen of his Heart, ft eontaiiis ;t0 photo* 
from life, Ifj ]iicturns de)>ieting Kalaiii’s poems and 
scenes from I hose lull‘ms, 11 iliiist rations of places of 
interisit eoimei'te'l with him, an ii|i|iendiK eontiuning the 
letti'rs tif the Prinee to liis wife anil frietiils, and on 
introduction in English from the pen of (he-well- 
knoiviij writer, Kamiiyalal Mntislii. The grt-nji of the 
work IS exeellont from an artistic point of vinw. and 
the publication fiiriiislies a laiidmiirk in Gniarati 
literature in this direction, 

KATHIAWAD MAN SARVABIIGWM ft.ATTA 
AND GAEKWAD MAfMlID.kB : By Nv/ansukkrai 
Vinodrdi Mmmudnr. B. A., of Amreli, 

Printed at ttc Arumdaita Prrst, Amrrti. thiek eard~ 
board. fy>. 484. Prier, Bn. 2. ISitii. 

Tho writer of this book,—ft'Wirt of foinil); history 
of. the Majinudiirs who served tho Gackwods principally 
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In Kaijiiawflii daring tbo period of the Meratha 
•Overngnt; In that provinoo, bdonn to the family of 
that KT^ Bhakta poet of Jnnagaan, Naminh Mwta. 
The nook la replete with fint-hond inform^ion alMut 
tboae_ anceetora of the compihs', who in various 
capacitiee,^ ae lighten and aa adminiatratora. contri¬ 
buted thrir Bhare in the liringing alxiut of OTUcrliDRaa 
out of the ehaoe that reigned tlwre in those stirring 
times, between Samvat yean 1780 and ISSOl The 
narrative comes as far as iWivat year 1041. Every 
statement is stip|x>rtod by docnmentary evidence which 
ia interesting mim a historical jxnnt of view. Besides 
being State servants the wnter forbears even great 
Vaishnav Bhaktas and poets. Altogether the 
is sure to prove helpful as shedding some light in the 
later hiatoiy of the province. 

NAB8AYYO BHAKTA HARINO : By Jfonatjwioi 
1L_ JAmsAt, B. A,. LL. O. Adtioeaie, Bomfiaif ; 
frinUd at like Khadavla Printing Preae, Ahmedahad, 
lUuairattd. Cloth bound, 114. I^iee Ito. l-fi. 
1933. 

Narsinh Mehta known generally as the Adi-kavi of 
Gnjap^ has, of late, assumed prominence, once again, 
by oel^fi questions raised as to the e]cn(^t year of Itis 
birth. The subject has been named the Riddle of 
Nbrsinh Mehta, and several (liijarati scholars hnvc 



tri^ their hands at solving it, one dt thmn being the 
writer of this diSBertarion, Hr. M iinshl. 'Ria eontro- 
veray ia still raging, and benoe it Is dlffienlt to say 
anyuii^ deAnitely one way or the otlmr. Mr. 
Munshi {daoea it between Samvat Tears 1530 and 
1580, not earlier thw 1^ andriot later than IKOl 
T he g^enJly reemved year is Samvat year 1468. 
Besides this oontroveray, another one has attadied 
itsoH to riiet^; it is this: whether the celriirated 
work called Hannata is written by Prsmanand or 
Natsinh: On a eouridcration of .Tarioua reasons, Hr. 
Munshi comes to the condnaion that it cannot be the 
work of the Idler: he also says that he ia prepared 
to revise his oirinion on getting additimuU material. 
In later chupt^ be hae trim to spell ^ life of 
Nareinh out of his verses, that is, he reads into some 
of them the narralioB of incidents and ovwta in his 
own life as set nut by the poet, a piece of anto- 
biiKraphy. It is aa interesting piecing together of 
isolated frsgmcnls. and reads Uke a rhapsody, 
eomptued njid(!r the indncncc of the enforced rest 
enjoyed (?) by him in the Tlijapur_ jail. Tlie work 
bears the stamp of the impetus or impulse of the 
dynamic personality of the writer. The illustrations 
arc based on imagination. 

K. M. J. 


AY; CHILDREN’S HOMES, PALACES. 
AND SEXUAL RELATIONS 


By NITYA NARAYAN liANERJEE 


I N the playing room of the Children's Home 
which I visited there was a big yiiano 
'to the nccompnniment of wliieli the 
grown-up children sing end dance and 
thereby have their daily exercise. There are 
toys—everything materialiaUc—aeroplane, ship, 
torpedo, pump, engine, soldier, ;^ot a bogey 
or a fairy ; they do not celebrate' the marri¬ 
age ceremony of daughters and sons, ns 
(£ildren in Bengal do, or worship dolls of 
mythological gods and goddesses. Every 
boy is given the chance to play with 
anything, and it is nodeed what* play 
he likes.. If he likes paindn^ in his future 
studies he is enoourag^ on toat line j if he 
shows a tendency towards en^eering, the 
army, agriculture, art, he Is given all facilities 
to develop on those lin^ JVom their very 
childhood Russian children are observed and 
regnlar records about them are kept Hey 
axe not pressed ia the same mould—the 


dictators of Russia realize th.at there are 
different nuiterials in different individuals and 
tliey should not be moulded in the same 
press. 

According to age children are classified 
and taken care of. In one room about thirty 
babies were sleeping—the attctgllpg nurse 
was preparing her report of ^di the children 
under her care. She has to note daily the 
tenmerature, the stool and urine, times it cried 
and such other tcclmical points. Every baby 
is given individual attention, every one is 
sleeping with Imnds up, the scientific position. 
If anything is wrong with any child it is 
segregated and sent to the doctor—his ,tether 
may not take her child home, but if necessary 
she may stay there. Probably the richest 
man of our country would envy the scientific 
and hydenio care taken of and attention pmd 
to the Kuesian workers' children. Flni^ing 
my visit* I was requested to put down my 
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A in Hermitu)^—Leiiinjtnul 


of the nnuy, just in front of the well-known 
winter pulace of the Tear, which has now 
been converted into the Museum of the 
Revolution. Beside this huge ornamental 
building is the world-furoons Hermitage, the 
favourite picture gallery of Tsarist times 
which was built by Gerard Terborch in 1617-81 
and which still contains beautifol original 
paintings by well-known Italian and French 
artists. The palaces of the Tsar's sons; 
daughters and relations arc worth seeing. 
Before one such building, “PautL Palace," u 
a nu;<! park having tlie sickle and hammer, 
the emblem of the Gomiiiiiuists on its bed. In 
(his park, not very far from the Tsar’s palace, 
tliousands of revolutionaries died. Bo it has 
been naineil “Si(uuix\ of the Victims of 
Revnliition.” .. 

After visiting ilu! im|H>rtunt buildings and 
parks ill the e.ity, we took a long drive to thh 
ontskii-t of the city, where the summer palace 
of tln> Tsar stands. This beautiful three¬ 
storied building stands the same as it used to 
do in the Tsar’s time ; the pieces' of furniture 
are kept as thi^y were, just to show the people 
how lavishly the king used to ^end at the 
cost of the poor people’s leboftr; It was 


opinion in a 108110118’ book which I did very 
^adly. 

The Intourist sent the taxi and it was 
ready at the door. We drove out to see the 
whole city. 

Soon we came beside the Neeva river. Its 
dancing sparkling, waves wore frozen white, 
as if under the spell of some magiciau's wand ; 
a vast sheet of 'wavy snow stretched between 
the wide banks. We came across many im¬ 
portant bnildings, among which mention may 
be made 'of College and Office of Navy; 
Bureau of Labopr on the bank of tiie Neeva, 
where formerly:* poMcal prisoners were im¬ 
prisoned and ; the first Besidence 

of the Central Committra of the Communist 
P^y, {pnnerly the private residence of 
KhheBinjBkjk}ra, from (he balcony of which 
Lenin aftw his return from foreign lands, 
where he was exiled, made his public 
ypsec^ iMfore thousands of his foUowC^s; the 
Bed Amy Ardi, a colossal yellowMmloured 
building ]mi4e the bmoos aroUt^ Bosti 
in 181^64 . 1 * 1 ^, tree and still is the seat 



Bed Amy Arch and the rtfloe-of the Army 
—Leningrad 


already too late for lunch. We came back, 
to the hotel in the afternoon and, Aniahtr^ 
lunch as soon as possible, went to see a "za^ 
or marriage and divorce registration ofl^ 
This was on the second floor of .* 
bnUding, a small office having two . cU«kB 
several benches for the couples^.' :We w;^ 
pven a peat near the tahk; 
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giiiilf! iriba-pretod b> i(u> tito <|itcH(Jc)M8 :>iid 
iiu»wi‘n« of tlic rcgisLnir ihmI the couplGM. 

The wilJiiig t'oujtifi Imvo to deposit only 
twt> ronlih-H in tlio office in the inoriiiiig, for 
which they get ii nninlx'r. During the registni- 
iion hour the regiHtnir Ciilh out the niitiibcr 
seriully titid the i'oiiples come Indore her, 
pnxliiee tlndr jKisstpoi-tn, winch iicconling to 
the new IltiSNiiiii liiw everybody Inw to oi)t4iiii 
frrmi the local jwliec an proof of. identity. 
Tl»c H'glstmr takes down the mniKW of the 
brhlc himI gi'oom in lier book and the t’onplc 
«re rejjiiestcd fa) put their signiifaires in the 
book. Tlnit finislHis cveryiliiiig—they arc 
married. The only (juestions they arc asked 
are, if that was the secoml marriage of any of 
the party and their ago. Coujilo after con pie 



Park t>t Viorima of Rei'ohition (Pan I'a Pnlare) 

—I>ei)ii)Krad 

came and got married ; tlicre was no ceremony, 
m* priest, no friend or britle’s maid on tin* 
oocoaioiis. Probiibly it takes ri\’o minntes to 
be rowried iii Russia an<l minJi less time to 
be divorced. Any one of the coi^lc may come 
to the office and say, “J want to be divorced." 
Tlmt is enough to get a divorce. If the other 
parly be present, so much tlie better ; if not, 
he will get a post card from tl)is office tlmt 
ho is no longer married, his partner has 
divorced him, and ho will be retpicsted to 
have his passport endorsed to tlmt effect. The 
registrar will not ask, why tliey arc divorcing, 
would not disallow a prayer for divorce fpr 
want of any proof about adultery. She may 
request ^em to settle the differences, bnt 
even that tlie law docs not require. I was 
shown the books in which notes on marriage 
and divorce are kept, but could hardly under¬ 


stand anythuig. Pages of both the books 
were almost full. I asked tlic registrar, 
“What is the percentage of divorce'/” She 
said, “About fifty per cent” 

“So much,” exclaimed I. 

“Bnt that is a sraiiller percentage in com- 
|mrison with .\incricji,” iuldc'd my guide. 

An eager couple came ami ask<sl jue 
something which I could tiot understand. My 
guide answered him and smilingly said to 
INC, “lb’ siskcd our mimher.’’ It was amusing. 

I jisked, “What did you toll hhn ?” 

“A’limberless,” was her reply. 

A voung couplf' faK)k their sfiat before the 
registrar. 'Hiey seeimd to n»‘ qnitc young, 
just iibout ciglitieen, the amiTiagoablc age in 
Russiii, AnotiuT cnn|)lc came who sceinwl 
•juite aged. Botli of thcin w<‘re miirrying 
for the second time. Ho they were asked 
if tiny hail iiny childn’ii. The answer 
^s^ls in the tiegittivc. If tliere be any children 
by the first nnirriagi’, piirimts have to 
maintain tliem, but, unlike other tiouiitries, 
the hiinlen of maintenance is not only on 
the fikthei’; if the father does not earn, 
tli(' mother has to bear the burden of luainlcn- 
unci'. The amount of sdimony vjirics accord¬ 
ing to the earnings of the |mrents, bnt if one 
party i.s totally ineataible of earning, he may 
claim oi\c-thinl of tlie other’s earnings. .4s 
a ride, in case of divorce, the children stay 
with the mother, bnt if she ill-treats them or 
is a drunkard or moral reprobate, the father 
may' claim the children. Whenever there is 
;i divorce, the parents try to I’omc to a 
mutual scfllemeut regarding children and their 
malntcimiioe ; if they fail to do so, they have 
to go to court. Registration of .marriage is 
not ftbsoIntelV necessary hj l^iw in Rusain, 
Tf a male and a feumlc so like,' they can live 
together as husband and wife, neither the stobi 
nor society will condemn it, Bnt this free, 
mating sometimes caiitics much trouble when 
there is litigation for alimony. In sneh 
difficulties fatheTsliip is determined on tiie 
evidence of friends and relatives. Kttbey say 
that the man used to live with her and jnost 
probably the son is his, ho has to pay for his 
maintenance. This may be one of the chief 
reasons why Rnssia in spite of so much laxity in 
relations between the two sexes has not tamed 
into a land trf delmuchety. When one hears 
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mcilt AlTlODgl^t tllO J'fMltlw of 
tlic! uiiivcraities iiiul colleges sox. 
life should be more ex)mplex. 
'rile mule and fimnile stimonts 
eat, sit, sing together, live in the 
same dormitory, tlioiigh in 
separuti' rooms. But tliey can 
go to each other’s room, may 
fall in love, even mati! and Ivave 
chiUlitm. Neither tlic authorities 
nor I ho fellow-stiideiits will frown 
on it. If two students want 
to live u imiiried life, registered 
nr nnt, they ani allowed to do 
so. If they linvc a child, tho 
mother may still proceed with 
her studies, leaving the child in 
ITniversity nurseries. But if 


that in Russia male and female c:ui live 
together without any restriction, he nut'irally 
thinks the feimiles in RiLssia are so many 
pro-stitiitcs and males are dehaiielies of the 
lowest grade. But in fart it is far From so. 
'Po me it seemed the Itussiaus were much more 
moral tluin other iiatiims of the eoiitinetit. 
What do we see in ICiimpe? Tii all eivilined 
countries worm'll drr'ss thmn- 


it is piDvi'd, that any student, 
'Hide nr female, enjoys sexual life casually, 
wlir'i'e there is reully no love hiit the 
deshv' otj^ sutisfai'tiou stands prominent, 
lie is diseipliiied ami reprimanded. Love has 
got all licence but si'dnetiveuess is banned. 
If anybody infects liis mute witli any venereal 
ilisease, even if tlie.y he hiishaiuLaml wife, he 
is jmiiisiied with one year’s imprisonment. 

o 


selves in such a fashion as will 
readily attract thif attentinn 
of men ; in society diiiiu'r and 
dances both men and women try 
to make themselves proiiiiuent, 
not among themselves, Imt 
bi'fore the eyes of thi' ether 
sex; bat in Russia this se.\ 
snggestivoness is totally absent. 
Men and women travel together 
ill the same compartment of the 
tiiiiu in day and night, tliey li!i\’e 
tiieir sunbatli in summer on tlm 
river banks ridoiby side with 
scanty bathing twSiime or with 
uotliing on at all; in processions 
mule and female march side by 
side without the slightest sex 
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KCiwibilify. Seduction is a great 
'offence in Russia—to Russians it is exploitation 
of sex. One must bo true and sincere in his 
love life. One may divorce and get married 
at his will; but if it be proved that it is his 
nature to do so, he is sentenced to .imprison- 


An old woman came to assist'the registrar 
as she could not cope with the heavy work. 
We were sitting just beside the table and 
probably looking to be a couple. The old woman 
gravely asked : “Yes, yonr number please ?” 







Buretiu of Labour 

FomiOTly the Prieo* for Political Priaoneta 
—Lwinjfrad 


intervened and »aid, *Last year I married an 
Indian with a Ilnssiiia pri.” 

I miiniiiirTGd : "Blit I am already married.” 


ISw Fiimroae dravin|i:-room at Sumtiir(Palftro^\, ^ 

My guide burst into laughter tliis time and 
interprets to me her question. The rtgistrar, 
too, began to laugh and explained to her 
BSaistBnt that we were mere visitors. The 
old lady joked : “I am sure you will be a 
permanent guide of some fortunate foreigner 
one day.” 

, Mt guide said : “Why one day, make it 

today. 

I objected, “But we have no number.” 

The old assistant replied, "Never mind. 
We can number yoii right now. Ready f’ 

I said, “I am yellow oolouretl, so your white 
firiend will not agree.” 

My laughing guide exclaimed : “If\I agree, 
are you toady r’ 

This time I was cornennl. The r(“gistrar 


My guide burst into surprise : “Are you 
really ?** 

• • We came out into the streets but my guide 
would not let me stop about my marraige. 
She showered questions after questions. 
“IIow many years ago were you married ?— 
What is your wife’s age V Is she beautiful ? 
How long did your courtship last ?” and a 
'hundred more such other questions. Hearing 
j-from IJme that we have no courtship before 
marriage, she gasped with surprise. 

“How do you marry then 7” 

"Our parents choose the bride—” 

“And you marry ?” Her eyes were about 
to come out in surprise. 

She paused. “It is shocking to imagine, 
how do you do so ?” 

“That is our custom—” 

“But that’s a rotten enstom,'. y(m should 
change it Should’nt you ?” 




THE INDIAN RESERVE BANK 

Iti Pow«n ud Seipoiulliilitlw 
By H. 8INHA, ph. n. 


T he prasent mouetary organixatioo 
of laditt loudly calls for refonn. 
Id ilxe first place, credit and currency 
are unrelated Govemiuent have the sole 
ri^ta of the issue of notes and of rupees, 
which, althou^ tokens, are unlimited legal 
tender. Credit, again, is oontrollod or souglit 
to be controlled by two separate agencies,—the 
modem jointHstook banks and the old indige- 
nous bankers without much cohesion between 
them. In the second plae-e, banking is vciy 
imperfectly developed. Che<juea are practi¬ 
cally unknown except in big cities and jxtrts. 
Branches of banks arc f(iw and far between, 
lit the third place, a vast agricultuml country 
like India must necessarily present (credit 
pniblems, which are difficult to be solved even 
with a highly organized banking system. At 
the time of each harvest, whether of jute, 
cotton or rice, considerable funds have to be 
moved from the ports to the remote growing 
regions to pay for tbe crops raised there by 
the cultivators. Thus there is a temporary 
shortam of legal tender and therefore of credit 
in the banks in the big cities and ports. The 
cultivators cannot, of course, keep the money 
with them for any length of time. They have 
to pay rent; they have to rejiay their debts; 
they have to purchase those necessaries of life, 
which they do not produce themselves. The 
money thus released comes back to head- 
quart^ in driblets and the process is unduly 
long. Li the meantime, the exporters of crops 
present their bills drawn on their buyers 
abroad for disoounto^. Thus the banks with 
their depleted cam r^urces are called upon 
to meet an increased demand for credit. It is 
no wonder, therefore, that there are all tiie 
possibilities of a serious crisis evew year,—or 
leather several tones every year. The seasonal 
fluctuations noticed in Bmall manubctuiing 
countries with highly organized hanking system 
ure mere ripj^es compa^ with the seasonal 
waves found in India.* There are other 
* See Bhwjtov* Uoffax^tu, London, for Oetobsr, IflSi. 


problems, siudi as tbe vagaries of the monsoon 
and toe ‘‘hoarding” habit of the people which 
further complicate the situation. The Indian 
Reserve Bank should assume unitary control of 
credit and currency and alleviate all these evils . 
as far as possible “through suitable contraotioa : 
and suitable expansion . . . aiming generally 
at stability."* 

'Ihis of ('oiirac is admitted on all hands. 
But it is not always made clear what is meant 
by suitable cnntracUnn and suitable expansion. 
W(! may however hold that the amplitude not 
only of seasonal swings but also of trade oy<fles 
should be narrowed down as far as possible, 
with a view to stability. 

Now, what cxaiitly does tliis stability mean ? 
Does it mean, as it certainly did in pre-war 
days, stability in exchange ? Or does it mean 
stability in the general purchasing power of 
money ? Or, agiiin, docs it mean stability in 
the general economic activity of the country ? 
The Inst has all my theoretical sympatoies. 
Our aim should be to keep production going 
and maintain the volume of the output. But 
let us titialysG toe practical implications, , To 
start with, it is a very wide term, embracing os 
it docs, not only production of goods, but also 
services of various kinds, making up in the 
aggregate, tlic entire national income. To 
(K)inpiic a satisfactory index for this is extreihe-^ 
ly diflicult, the now “Economisti' index of 
business activity uotwitlistanding. There are. ' 
some, who would seek to represent it by just 
a few measures,—possibly by only one,—by 
tlic consumption of lubricating oil for instance. 
Oil the other band, there are some, who would 
try to find out .a satisfactory index for each ' 
separate item of economic activity, wbethtt 
direct or indirect, and wei^ each such separate 
index according to its importance in national 
eoonomy,^in other words, by its net output 
as detonnined by census of prodpetion. I am 
not competent to speak about this eouuizy, 


. * See Mr. Itootague Norman’s evidence before tbp':; 
HQton Young Comutf^siou. ' ^ 
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blit I ttin sure it will bo impassible U> ^■omplllo 
such an index for tbe whole of India iiidudin;? 
Biirnift, which, possibly sejiiiriitc^ c•c)nsthutiolml!y, 
will be fiminciiilly a unit of India. Even if it 
is compiled, it will liiiv<“ linrdly any statistical 
HiBnilicaime. Foi’, unless tlici-c arc a mnnbev 
of groups of almiil e<{Uid iiii|)ortaii<!c, account¬ 
ing for a prcdoiniiiaut prajiortion of the wliolc 
cewnomie activity, the average must be inci-cly 
ail arithmetic abstract ion. 

If the aim of flic Indian Ucsei’ve Haiik is 
stability in tin- general pni'chasing power of 
money---! am not talking about the present 
time or even the itnmediaU- fnliire, when 
coiwlitions all tlie wmid over reinain abniirmal, 

_ ,.^(.,1 if we take a distant view, Ihe posit inn 

is not -without dillicnltv. The agrii-nUiiHsts, 
who form the bulk of tin- iir.pulation, liave 
dificreiit standards of living as revc-alcd by 
rilhige eeonomic survey.s during .several yeai-s 
past, fn some parts of .India, iigaiii, money 
economy has not Fully pi'iielinted even tiow. 
In lleng.il, for instniiee, “paddy loans*’' that is, 
loans ineiirrctl and repaid in tern is oF 
unhusked rice, are not inl‘rcf|iient ami hnve 
proved a blousing in disguise during tin- irecnt 
fall ill the ))rice of ci-ops. Even in tin; case 
of urban wage-earners, where then- should he 
better standaivliaition, there is a wi<le di.sparity 
ill the cost of liviog in dilVerent i>art.s of India, 
and even in the same i>arl of India for 
different eommmi'itics. The four index 
mmibers published for tin- Four eommimities 
of Uangonii work-people offer an interesting 
stmly ill theins<-lves, ballling all atfem]ifs at a 
Siitiflfaetory eonmion lignre of eost of living 
for that city alone. 

Thus -we ai-e left with stability in e.\eliange 
mt the chief objective of tin- Indian Reserve 
Rank,—in terms of sterling for the present 
and of a world staiulaial, not lu'cessarily a 
gold standani, when such a standaid is set tip 
by eommoii consent, when all agree “to play 
the rules of the game.” 'I'liis calls foi-^two 
sets of consiilcrations, («) iidei|iiacy of reserves 
luul {h) adotpiaey of <«ntrol. The latter is, of 
coui'se, the chief problem, for if that can be 
satisfactorily solvt-d, a small reser\-e. will Ixv 
sufficient, 1 must confess I do not sometimes 
uiiderstand what is meant by “adequate 
reserves.” I am not iinniiiidfnl of what has 
been said about this in tin- White Paper on 


Indian Constitutional lli-forms as a neccs.sai-y 
preliminary to tint estulili slim cat of tlic 
lloscr\-e Bank. Po.ssihly, one will be called a 
tlieoia-tical visionary, when one iioints out that 
when all tlie central banks move in nnisim, 
theiv! is no limit to the volume of <-r(«lit whicli 
can be made available for each by the Bank 
for International Si-tth-nieiits, pro()ci'ly re- 
constiliiled for the piirjtose. Hut, surely, mn; 
may adopt some lictler criterion for judging 
l.he'adei|iiacy of reserves than the sfamlard set 
by otlier ec'iifral banks, on historical, social 
niid [Hililical, but imt certainly rational, 
grounds. May we not consider it from the 
piiint of view of the inaximilin adverse balance 
of paymi'iil, leaving sntl’icicnt maigin For 
factors inikiiowii, jmssibly niikniiwabh* I On 
that ciitcridii, India aiiiy regard herself as 
jierfeelly safe, In-r present volume ofsliort- 
ti-nn delit nntwillist.mdiiig. I do not foi^et 
that she is a di btor i imntrv ; that her e.vports 
eimsist of a few- eimnin'dities expo.sed to world 
eoiiqiefilioii ; tlial lier market Ini-s been 
narrowed down, spi-eially idti-r the Ottawa 
paet, w'hieh has sei iired eonfideiiee for the 
pre.seiit but inav impuse undue re.striefions in 

the future. I do nut base my optimi.s.. 

Jute being a nnmnp.dy, fur I reengni/.e tliat 
ileing largely a packing material it must feel 
the tii-sl brunt, of depression and must l•l•lll;ull 
inuribmul so long as world trade i-enmins 
iiiorilmiid. I have in mind (be va.st man¬ 
power and (In- abimst imliniited resmiives, 
which India pussosc-s, and wliieli, properly 
employed, may Form tlie basts ol any cmlit 
she may require. 

Tlifs brings me to tlie (|ne.stlim of the 
adequaev of eoiitivil seeiiii-d by I be Indian 
Reserve Hank ov<>r the Indian mmiey ' iharket, 
w-liieh Ls thus tlie es.sence of the *matter. The 
Reserve Rank will, of eonrsi-, have the sole 
rights oF note i.ssiie, of the output and intake 
oF legal teiidei- e.iirroney, .oF the Imldirig of 
(iovermiient and bankers’ balances, and of tile 
nmnagement of all flnaneiid operations on 
behalf of Oovenmieiit In I’icw of the priweiit 
monetary system,—if you prefer, the lacklgfa 
system, in Ituliii, it is doubtful even if these 
valuable privileges will be able to secure 
siiffieient contml for the Indian Ucsci-ve Hank 
at least for some time to eomo. 

Ill moving the Reserv'o Hank Bill in the 
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rmUitii logWiiOiro ou l?7tli Nov<‘iiib(.'r l.isl, Hie 
ifrtti’lilc Sir (R'orgo ScbuHtiT Htiitcd that ov(‘i' 
i)0 I*, c. of Iiidbti hanking was in tlu' hands 
of indigi’iiotis hankers, who had no c'l}i>i'li\a' 
contact with the oigiuiizcfl hanking system, 
Tln-y have heeii sought to he atti'aeti’d hy t!ie 
oiler of tile same jirivi leges as tlu' modern 
“seiiediiled” hanks, nnnittaiiee and 

redisennut facilities and the imiteetion alPoi-ded 
hy tiu! Rankers’ Rooks Evidence ,\et. Tlie 
latter is of no pr.udical itnitorlaiice, for thi' 
iiidigeiioiis hanker has ni> hooks r((i|iiifing 
protection, ff reinittanee can l)e made sis 
cheap ill {iidia as in otiier emintru's* in' may 
liiid it worth liis while to he associated witli 
th<‘ Reserve Rank, ft may he reealled in this 
eoMiieetioii that lli<f first inidinientarv eeiitral 
hanking of ;i .stH'l started hy Warren Hastings 
as eai'Iy as 1773 hiit wreeked ill I 775 eliieily 
owing to the nnworlhy ji'alniisy hetweeii him 
and Kinticis was almost wliolly eoneerned with 
remittance operations on hehalf of the East 
Imlia t’omjiany tliroiigli the hranehes and 
eorrespoiideiils of the “geiielld l)aMk.'’t .Vpart 
from this, to the extent reniittanec- eliarges 
are reditee,}!, theri' will he a better iitili/alioii 
ol the monetary resoiiives of rndi;i, and a 
eo respomling lowering of the iiilere.st rate. 

The ehief indneement that ean he oll’ered 
to the indigenous Viaiiker for joining the 
organized hanking system is easy rediseoimt 
faeilities, .igaiii, tlirougli these alniii', eaii the 
|{(•ser\■e hank make its inllneiiee feltas'dlie 
lender of last resort.” I'lifortiniately, tliere 
is no hill market worth tlie name in India at 
present. Most of llu^ e.xtermil trade is carried 
on with .sterling hills, for tliey ensure low 
interest rates and adeipiate di.seonnt faeilitii's. 
this eaiinot he altered until tlie fiHlian money 
market is eipially well organizeil. .\s wgards 
iut,enial trade, it is earned on tlinnigli easli 
••retlils ami nut by ^iHs. It is not merely tiie 
high slam I) duty, nor even the multiplicity of 
vernaculars, which stand in the way; it is 


the fun-igh exix'rta mi at is) out, (o the Indian 
i.fiilral ISanlting Iiiciiiiry uoiiuiiitn'e that rrmittiuire 
(feiicrjilly frw! tor jilarcs within 1(00 miles of 
raon other in (>,niuJii; in Java, ttie charge was one 
giiiuier for mail Iraiisfcts of one fbiaiaaiul guilders nr 
of the amount, (See Vol. IV, 
MI*. <oS ct >eq.} ' 

K'wopf^in Banking in hniin, iiii. ii)7- 
ttiU ; also Ifef/hre, Oali'utta, Fcliruary, liJSa- 


appalling illiteracy of the eoiintry as a whole, 
whieli is on tlie increase !i,s n-vealed hy the 
last eetisiys. 

It may he ni;ged that there are two 
iin[H>i'taiit Stock Exeliaiigi's in Indm, one in 
('aleuttii and the other in Rniiiiiay, where tlie 
Re.serve Rank may liave ojten market opeiii- 
UoiLs, It is donlitfid, however, whetlier they 
are wide enough for tlie large scale operations, 
ealli'd for hy tin' extreme seasonal swings of 
a yast agrieiiltiii'al I’onnlry with a rudimentary 
hanking organization like Imlia. .Apart from 
this, the eeiitral hank of the future nuist he 
prepared to Imy and sell long-term WHUirities 
i'ri'i'ly to inanipulate tlu' long-lerin rate of 
interi'sf. 1 do not agrm* with the oi'thodox 
yii'W that the short-term rat(i and the short¬ 
term iiiveslmeiil alone are the eoneerns of the 
eeiitral hank. In s])it<' of the present loiy 
i-,iU' ])iX'yailing in tlu' short moiu'y niarki't, tlic 
yield on Ih'itisli seeiiritics is about Ida per 
cent wliielisis unduly Idgli eomiiansl with the 
pre-war rate, speeiiiliy when we lake into 

..it till! eonsiderahle increase in the supply 

of eapilal since (hen. The eeiitral hank of 
tlie riiliire will have to follow a Timuli more 
active policy for iijieii market oiienitions tliiiii 
now. 

I know fliere is a ilispiisilioii in Indiii 
possibly in t'aiiada, too, to hope for anew 
heaven mid a new eartii as ;i result uf the 
I'stahlisliiiienf of a eeiitinl hank, lint there 
slioiihl he no siie,li illusion, 'I'lic hanking 
system of all laumlries, ineliuling India and 
(‘aiiada, is largely the relte.x of iii.slorieal, 
social and geograpliieal eoiiditioiis ruling in 
tlio.se eoiiiitries and cannot he e.Iiaiiged until 
those eomiitioiis are elianged. In India the 
only ii 111 Mediate impiDvemeiit will probably he 
the issue of additional eiirreiiey at the hegiiiri- 
ing of the busy season without there being 
a prior raising of the interest rate. Hut this 
sliould not, (in the otlu.T hand, blind ns to 
the fact that “there is no inllueucc so potent in 
the ivay of d(!velopiiig tlie credit .system on 
.sound and prr^rcssive lines as a well-foniidod 
eentnd bank”~-u dietiim fii^st einiuciated hy 
Sir Cecil 'Kiscli and now reinfowred by tlie 
Canadian Ranking Com mission.’* 

• All iiddasiR iHifere the Marshall Socirty, Cainliritlga 
on Fchniary 1, 11X54. 
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T l 110 rtjiliun Riiiiiiissiiiu-c, iiiu’lickrd 

niHlnrigirinl in its jrciic'sis, luid nciirly 
spent lip nil its crentiv*; energy nnd 
W!is now iippronrliinf!; nri nbrnpt tevini- 
iintioti. Tlin tAVO masters of tlie past genmutifni 
— Eieonardo and Kapharl—wei'e already di^ad ; 
file giant Mielielangelo, tlioiigli destined to 
live many yeal's still and eontrilnite liis ijiiota 
to tlie world of art and lallliire, liad litiislied 
the marvels of liis workmansliip in tile Sisline 
tlliapci. ft was evident that the enrri'iit Avas 
moving furl her and farther away to the namHe 
side of the Alps, to (lennanv, Kraiii'e and 
the British fsles. During this northward 
niareli the eddy passed over the fiisliiels of 
Veiiezia and I>nnhai<ly and tlieir ni’ighljoiir- 
hoods, where th<‘ new seeds llowered iiilo 
seveiid world renowned geniuses of whom 
tVirn'ggio AA'as deeidedly oiie of the gi'eatest. 

Antonio Allegri da Corriggio, a native <d' 
the distriet of Modi'inia, was horn in tin' 
town of f’orivggio in IKU, A ]iii[iil rd' 
Kraneeseo llianehi (Iletter known as h'eriai i) 
he thonmglily learnt his art at a very eai lv 
ag<‘ and ])i'ove<l to he one of the most 
prf‘Cocioiis talents ev<‘r seen on earth. Soon he 
ilovi'loped tile strange faenitv of assiinilatiiig 
the styles of the. famous masters, now 
plagiarizing from da Vine!, now sfi iding I'imiii 
Mantegna, thnngli “iiiakiiig all he took into 
a thing fif his very own. Ha])hael and the 
Ihuhriiins gave him deeniiitive graee, l'‘niiieia 
swe.Otliess of temper.mieiit, and I'nnn Mieliel- 
aiigelo himself eanie ]H)wer of modelling and 
mastery of linld dnimatie light and shade.” * 
'rimii discovering for himself the line that 
would suit him most, he hegaii Ids cn.'eer as 
a deeoiiitor of the interiors of the ('hnrehes 
of I'anna where he w’ns called in 1 .a 1S, 

fii hi.s tweiity-si.vth year Conxiggip iniinied 
a young and ])retty damsel, lliortdamn hy 
nnme, who sat for him as a model in Ids 
celehr.ited /ingaixdla or (he Gipsy Girl. 

Kilim'S Siuith; A» iUtHinr llisUiry of Pointinii, 

p. SI. 


liefore that he had e.vldbiti.'d the highe.st 
ehjirin and .sweetest gi'aeo of his style on the 
walls of the Nunnery of I’linlo in Parma. He 
now nnderlook to ])aint the altiMijise and 
then the interior of the dome <if 8. Giovanni. 
Kilt, as in the works of his compeers Raphael 
and Michehiiigelo, “the illusion ereating and 
ari'hiteefnre di'sli’oviiig” (pialities, eluiraelerislK' 
of the virtuosos of the Keiiaissimee appeared 
everyivliere, tliiiiiglt it cannot Ix' denied that 
liere a heller eomproiidse between mural- 
]iaintiiig ami arehiteetiire was sought out by 
him. 'rile .''dijeet is the .\seensi'oii of ( Ihrist, 
soiiieflines enlled 'file Descent li’oiii the 
t'lviss, and a sweet melancholy envelops the 
w’liole thcDM'. Mis ne.vt attempt was the 
preseiitalioii of the ‘.AssnMi]ition of the Vii'giii’ 
oil the en|«)hi of the ealhedrai of Parma, 
“where he went at onee to the e.vtreme of 
whal can he adventured in fore.shorteidiig, 
evi'ti fori'slalliiig in this attein])t the mightiest 
gi'in'iis of an older generation—the fsist 
■Indgiiu’iil of Mielii'hnigelo, for instaiiee, not 
having Ix'eii begun earlier than l.alh'h”'' 

Wliat strikes one most in these spei'iiiieiis 
of ai’tistie creation is Ids imist'cry of eolotir. 
“It may at least be Iwid certain/' writes 
Vasari in his (■hrf-il'ii'iirrr, “that no one 
ever haiidleil colonI's better tlian be, that no 
era ft small ever painted Avith greater delicacy 
or more relief, siieh Avas-'.tbe softness of 
his llesh painting, and.-; sneh the grace of 
his work.” 'I' (>iie other ipiality that iittrai’ts 

tlie sight of even a I'asiial ohserver is Ills 
Avonderful poAVer of eldaroseiiro. “His peculiar 
means of e.spri'Ssiou" Avrites Tvuhkc, “is a 
light which softly lilended with the tvA’iliglit, 
and interwoven with delicate rcHcctioiis and 
tratis|)awnt sliadoAVs, played aroinid' hi.s forum 
in a kind of enlourwl ehmruscnro. In 
prodn<;iug this chiaroscuro, with Its minute 
gradations and shadings, Corrf^iu is one of 

' Enct)rlo)unliit Tlio Article on 

O(»rn«(3o, 

t Vamri. Vnl. IV, lA 11«, 
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the iiuistcrs of iKiintinfi;.'’ ♦ Tli(‘ i'<';i<k'r iiuiy 
Im! n'foi'rwl to fiw L>i Notto (Niglit) ntid 
[] (jHtnio (l)uy), thn former i’('|)r<wnfit»p: (lie 
A«loniti()ii of tlu! ShcjAmlf! mal the latter 
Jladonnu mid (^hild ivilh Ala^laU'iie anil 
St. Jeniine, the two eoiitnistiiig |)ie(iiri's of 
•lie iiio.st I'liiished |)erfeetinii as ilhistratioas 
Ilf (lie fon’fioriu (lUotiitioils. 

Ksseiitinlly an artist of ‘nioveineiit/ 
<'»MTef;j!;io e-vliiliits a jiaro.vysin of ecstasy in 
his ]>!iiiitin^. A joyoiis deli{!;ht, ex|iressive 
of a sopiTabiiiidatiee of emotion envelojis the 
(ieni'cs lie ereutisl. Sonnw and j^rief are 
I'lmijiletely left ont, for, a.s Kaines Srnitli writes 
‘‘the one none of them (his [iredeeessors 

and contenijMiraries) could teaeli liini was 
soiTolv.” ‘I'he Zingnrella has liemi nieiilioaeil 
liefore. The ‘AIap.!alene Iviiifj in terra,’ whose 
aiilheiilii-itv was i|uestioned in (lie Iasi eentnry 
tint .siiiec re-f.stablishud byt’orrado Rieet in 
Ills life of ('m’ref;;}iio, is illustrative of lavi.sli 
display of expression and exeileiiieiit. An 
iivei'-etii]iliasis on sneli jiassioriate feeliiios 
winntimes spoils ‘llic difriiity, fffavity or 
noiiilitv of Ills form,’ but Iiis jnslilieation lies 
in the fact tliat ‘be lines not ili'incaii liis 
saintly' pei'sonafres wlien he jiortniys them 
alive to the.se emotions ; he transports llieiii 
all back into the state of pai'ailisie iimocciice,’)' 
as is seen in his Madonna della Scala or 
Madonna della Scodclla. 

Space does not permit nie to introilnee 
here the rest of bis aeliieveineiits, nor does 
this artH'ie purpose to {five a delaih’d erltieal 
appreeiiitioii of the {fenin.s. I can only 
I'niiinerate some of his inosi iniporlanl pro- 
dnetions where an exeejitioiial ijiialily of (lie 
artist is remarkable, (’oiiiiii}' I n no tin' linisln-s 
of (he earliest and {frealest expimeiii of 
ri-niinine loveliness anil one expert in (be 
^ presentation of (he softness of t)ie liinoaii 
Mesh as well as the rhythm of its delieale 
eontoiir a few of^ these works roi{nire .some 
speeiiil eon.sidei'atiim. The Leila with (he Sivaii 
at her bina-st in the aee.oinpaniincnt of a bevy 
of bathinjr eoinrade.s, tlie In embraced by the 
King of the Clouds, the Aiitio))o wliere Jupiter 
is surreptitiously veiuoviiig tlic robe of the 
sleeping beauty and tlm Daiiae siireadiiig liei' 
dixws to receive the gift fixmi tlic god of gods 

* Lubke; IlMory »f Art, ViJ. I. i>. 183. 

t Liih)^ p, 18 H, 


arc all pregnant with an uvei'llow of inovi*- 
uK'iit. 'I'he spleiidoiir transeeiids the eleiucnts 
of sensuality and vflUiptiioiisnoss while an 
extnivagiint display of tlie 'wsmitial femitiiiie 
e.lianii fa.seiimtes all tlii' more the mind of an 
adiniriiig observer. Tin' I'Miieation of Cupid 
by Meri'iiry in pix-sonot' of Venus, probably 



me tim/fi-p Mailriil. 
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(lie miis( popnlai' of Ills paiiUiiigs, shows 
Col ri‘‘!{;io at (lie lieiglu of bis talent and is 
aiiolhi'i' I’xaiiijile i>l liis ileiii’iile loniiig iil their 
bale limbs “gleaming softly in their silvery 
light anil existing only fur beauty and fur joy 
of bi'iiig alive.” 

Tiamgh working slowly in Ills isolated nook 
out of toiieh ivitli the other rriastiTs of It;dy, 
('iirreggio eould not e.seapo the etleets of tlie 
{freat, arti.slie traiisitioo on whose borderland 
he stood. 'I'lie eliallge fixim the style kiiowii 
as the High-Renal.ssattee to that terniwl 
IkuxKjue, in wliieb a single predominant motive 
stands, eonspieuons to wliieli all the others 
are subordinated, first visible in tiie aixdiitee- 
turc and (iliwtic art of Mielielangelo,* appeared 

Eoger Fry; Planting nad Scul()timi. 
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in luH lutor works. A m’fisitcr frt'cdotn mid 
irnip'uliirity siuimHlod the ('ijiiipoise mid 
regularity of tlie old timew; tills was iimloiihteilly 
a decline uiid Corn.-ggio slairns it along with 
Ids eoiitem]H)riii'ies, Moreover, “he was 
sotistiouM and therefore liinitetl ; and the 
highest virtues are derived fivnn the jierfeet 
harmony of sense and intellect, such a 


hartnoiiy as sinei' the most noble days of 
(Ireiieo has never again appeared ill perfeetioii, 
not even in Uioi’gioiic and llaphacl,”* 

(’nrrej^io died on the oth March, liiiM 
at the early age of forty. 


* H<m'iison : Tiir haliait l^niiili rx of t{niais«anrv, 
[liine :{2o. 



H indu seientifie lite lilt are treats 

speeilieally of the snbjeet of earth- 
ipiake. I aiii giving below the 
conelnsions of I lindn scieutists on the 
pliciiomcnnn of eartliiiiiake fniiii the wntings of 
asticnomers and niatheinalieimis who iintirished 
ill tins eoinifry before HOI) .i.n. Varaha 
Mihira wnite bis eneyi’lopaslia— Jiri/iot 
before bS? A.l>., wilieh is tlisi year 
of his death. Ifr. Ulpala tiie 

eonniicutator of Vaiiilia Mihira, has eited 
rrrhniim ((notations from the original authors 
drawn upon by Viiiiilia Mihira. 1 mu 
ntilir.iiig tliese soiirecs for my notice below. 

Tn ehapler xx.vii of his eneyelopiedia 
Viiralia Mihira deals with “the siilijeel of 
Ithnkmufia (eartlu|nake),” as an iiidejiendeiit 
toi>ie, although icfc'reiiees to eartlnjnnkt' are 
to be found in very many other (ilaees in the 
book. 

UAI'SKS IIF Eaiitikji akk 

fhi the causes of eaiilnjnake, ii(iart fitini 
two Pnranie theories, there' are tlie.se 
theories of the seieiitists. 

(i) Ahn^itfm'ic. Pressure : the iliiper 
atmoHjibcre comes into friction with the lower 
atmosphere of the Kirtli whieli cmises mi 
earth()nakc with a roar. ; ' 

( XXXII, Lh I 

The author of this- theory was Vasishtlin, 
whose original text is as follows : 


fgfa: 

dtsfk^rd»Tgc!q: 

—l!haltot[)alii, )). f J'.f, ICd.-Sndliahani 
Dvivediii. 

(ii) 'I'lie theory of Parasara was eiitiix'ly 
(liHereiil. Aeeoiiliiig li> him eiirflii/Udkes tire 
jii in/iiii'i/ hjj firtirihifioii nf jihiiielSy when 
there is a distiirlisinee in their regular eoiir-scs, 

(iii) In addition to tlie alsive all the 
mitluu'itii's at'<^ inianinioiis in holding that one 
class of ear(li((iiakes is eiiiised by the 
Elemental Eire. 

(iv) Anotlu'!' class is unmiimonsly stated 
to be, the result of heavy rains, ami 

(v) the last class to be the icsiilt of 
internal or elemental water. 

Eorii f'l.AssKs cu’ EAiiTniiiTAKi-is 

Earthi(Makes are 'thus divided by the 
IlindiL scientists into four classes. 

(i) Vaifneija oi' atniospberie. This is 
[irodiiced, acemding to the school of Parastira, 
by the gr.avitation of planets, while aceopdin’g 
to the others, by the (ameiission of the upper 
and lower air. 'rhis is the most dangt'rons 
type of e.arth((ulikes, which is evident from 
its duration and extent .and the mischief, which 
I shall presently notice. 




HINDI' SCIHNTiSTS ON KAirriHJlTAKIC 


(ii) . Till! Unutmii ( ) or .hjiuifx, 

( ), Ai'., (juaki's piiMliiceil by (lie inloriial 

lire. This* in (he sceoiul ilaii}>;erons (yi>e, 

(iii) A- (iv) The thifil ami (he I'ourtli an* (he 
.Vnulra ami the Vnt unn, ivliieh are produced 
bv exeesHive rains and Hoods. The las( one 
is regarded at times as lieiielieiul (sKhlm) 
whil<* the others are of the dost nie live (ype 
(usnUha), 

Tiik Kiiist Tver; 

Tlie Vuiinvijn oeeili’s under seven named 

titikslialran. 

I XX.MI, s. ] 

And its syiiiptoins are notieealile for aboni 
a week Ix'forelnuid. The sky liei'onies 
niisly, dust rises from (he earlli to tin' .>ky, 
rage breaking trees asunder. The sun's 

|■ays lieeonie pale and weak [ ^ ]. 

'('his (ypir ileslitiys crops, walers, rorest... 
and gardi'iis. It pi'oihiees the following 
diseases : swidlings, breafliing disc'a.ses, 
t«a<hie.s.s, revet‘.s, res]nr;i(orv Inmble.s. I( 
pl'odiiees eeoiunnie. depression | 

^fnrsiT 'fl?[ ]. Fine arls and 

itHlnsti'ies suHer, 

It Igenerallyl c)eeiirs in lhi‘ following 
eonntrie.s :—Kathiawar |Sanrasli(ra|, Delhi 
|Kiirii|, S. Millar |Magadii|, Ihiiidelkham! 
IDasani:i|, .\gra and the m'ighboiuhood 
IMatsya). 

.\eeoixling to .some authorities the bad 
eonscipieiiees are ])iin<'tnated by aeeinnpaiiying 
|)heiHnucn:t like fall of nieteois, rise of eirehs 

[ ] round the snn, etc., wliieh some¬ 

times denoti! intennitional and political 
eomplioation.s. 

The full ett'eets of a. bad type of earthc|iiaki' 
take si.\ niontlts to dissipate. The t’liif/irijtc 
tyiH! takes four fortnights. 

The extent of the 0 {>ei'ation of the Vuyavya 
ty|»o is 200 yojanas (1000 miles.) 

Tuk Fimiiy on Voixwnic Tyi'p: 

Tile itaksknirm peeiiliar to this type are 
also iiiUMLil:— 
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^»Tf is}ag^'is«t II {;{•_». 12) 

Its pivec'sling symptoms an*:—fall of 

imdeors, liery appi'araiien of ipiarters ( ), 

tnithreak of lire with gales. Its ell'eets an! 
loss of I'lomis, disap])earam'e of wa(er*.shec(K, 
internatioiial enmity, skin diseases, janndiee, 
etc. 

It generally oeenrs in Hhag!d|>ore, Monghyr 
(.\nga), Ikietria, Ihidriiialh district (Tntigana), 
dri.ssa (Kaliiiga) Mengal (Vanga,) Tamil 
eoiinlrv (1 )i aviiln), Ori.ssa Agency (Savara) 
ai\fl Asmaka (W. Malwa). To these I'ai'asani 
adds Oiidh (1 kshvakii),. ■ Knlju -(Knhita), 
I‘amirs (Tokham), llahiehistan (l^ihi), •lalamlhnr- 
Kaiigi a (I’l'igarla), North I’iliar (Vidi'ha), ele. 

Its e\(en( of o|ieralion is ]|0 yojanas 
(.SSI) miles.) 

I am omitting ihi- details about tiu! tyfi<‘s 
Aiiiilni (pi'odiieeil by exee.ssivi! rains) and 
Viumiii (jii’odiieed by internal waters) 
(.'12, Mi 2ll), Tlic/.one of tlie latti-r, it may 
be noted, inelmles North Ihliar (N'ideha). 

'I'l j'ks * 

Aeeoriliiig to llie IChliT (lai'ga and ollmi' 
iiiilhorilie.s, lliei'e ai'e mi.xed types of (piakes, 
ami th(‘ types liaye their deliinie periods of 
the day and iiiglit e.//., in tin' fore jiart of 
(he day or night (lie \'!iy:ivva (piakes take 
place. In (he middle of I Ik* day or night, 

I lie voleaiiie ones take place ; in the (hini 
part tlie .\iiidra ami in the fourth |>art, the 
Varima. Ihit this tlieory of time was rejected 
liy I’arasara a.s i.msoiirid. 

l*iiK-IIrs’i’<ii;ir Kaiitikp’akks 

,\eeoriliiig (o llimhi seientists, especially 
I’ai'asara and his selmol, llieixi had been eoii- 
tinnoiis earlli<|iiakes id' a terrible tvjie in 
India when lulls arose and disapjx’ared. It 
is iKitewoifhy that the I’lir.mie (eosmogony) 
story of moimtaiiis Hying from one. place to 
till! other lias been explained by Parasani aa 
a phenomenoii of the early earthipiakiw, fully 
rerogiii/iiig that mountains in Imlia rose «p 
due to ipiake iiidioiw. 

Till’ subject deserves iittention and stAidy 
at tlio liamls of teehiiical seholaiij. 



HINDU AND MUSLIM PUBLIC SPIRIT IN BENGAL 

By [lAMI‘:sn CHANDRA RANERJEK 


I N view <il’tli(‘ Miisllin iMjiinnuiiily’s (IcinutKl 
for ii ])rc'jioti<lenitiii}' .siiiire in the iiilruiiii!<- 
tiiilion of (o lu! fixed I»y ntntiitf', 

it will iiof 1 m' inijiixijUT to stiirtnii eticjnify 
itit(> the eoiu]>;ir;itive iiiuoiint of pnhiie work 
done i>y tiie two eomiminities ; for n i'Oinnm- 
nity’w ehiiiii to sii|»('rioi' (lovenneiiliil ptovets 
<•1111 only Im! justified by its superiority in the 
ti«‘ld of ])iib)i«; servh'e. In tlie present puper, 
I projMiHe to detd witii the two nuisl iiiiporlniit 
hmuelies of piihlie. work, ri\., ednentionid mid 
hiiinnnifnrian Medie:il relief), mid In |rive 
III) iden of the ouljml of work liolli by 
ftiiidiis iiud Miislitns, iiulepen<leiitly of 
Hoveruiuent pnlnmn^'e. Kn kind of ]mi'ely 
seet'.iri;iii work (for exmiiple, the eiliieiilioniit 
ehnrili(‘s of the lute fhiji ^^d. Mohsin for the 
benefit of Mnslitiis nlotie) will be deiilt with 
in this conneetion. 

Eih'i'atkinai, WnitK 

Lest I should err on the side of over- 
■slrietJiess to Muslims or stjpisised to be ^nilfv 
»if Vii}{iteness of slnt^'ineiits :in<l ^iiess work, 
I w'ill not speak hen; of the C'ideiitfa (‘niver- 
silv, as nil institution. .Vt thi‘ same time, tin' 
filet eiinnot lx; overlooked that this br^ 
I'liiversity ow<‘s its extraordinary omwlh mid 
dovelo|uiieMt to Hindu bridns, Hindu iabour 
and, to a gre:it extent at leasts to llindti motii'v. 
! 0 v<mi if I omilti-d to mention this well-known 
fact, a comparison In'tween the mimber of 
llindn and Muslim eiulowmeiiLs for scholar- 
ships, stipi'iids and prizes to In; a wanted to 
Univei’sity students leads to a eonehision 
Avtiieh admits td' no don Id. 'I'liere are 
!iltoj»ef.!ier- t-biti Hindu emlowmeids at the 
dLspnsal of the I adversity, som<‘ of wldeh 
art! of very snhstanthd Viiliie (e,//.. Sir 
Hashhehan Ghose, Sir Tiinikmith Palit, 
iSIahai'iiia of Khidni, Arahanija of I'ossimluizar 
Trusts amoiintiag to a good many lacs of 
Rupees). 

1 'lu'i’e aix! five Muslim endowinonts, four iir<' 
of the total value of !ls. 15 , 000 .* Of those three 

of the nnimiU value uf Ks. t),000. 


ai'c siK'.h that Mnstim students have tlm fiost 
ehiiuce of securing their advantages while at 
least 'Ji)!) Hindu endiiwtimufs are for the 
benefit of all I 'idvei'sity students, inx'speelKm 
of caste or eix'<“d. 

Next we come to Colleges ilJld High 
fielioiils. 'I'lie <|iiesliiiii of high edne.iith)n is 
of p'eat imjinrlaiiee on aeeoiuit nf the fact 
(hat men who seek < bivernmeiiI service of ;t 
Idglier j;i ade are iiol ili'emed to have ni'eessiiry 
ijiialilieiilions, unless they have n’ceived high 
ediiealion (bv whieli expre.ssion \ mean both 
(lollegi' and High Sehonl <>(hie!)tioii). A 
seriitinv Ilf the ollielid list piiblislnsl in I !KJ2 
shows that the mimber of imn-Governmeiit 
(Arts) t’ldleges in Itengal is of wideli ;l 
are apparentiy limnded l>y Mnsiims (I being 
open to Muslim stndi ids oniv), 0 bv t'hristians 
Missionaries) and the rest, that is, ‘2!) by 
Hindus. (.If these I;''an'open to all ('lasses 
Ilf students. Eriim tile same olUeial report it 
apjiears that the niindier of non-( loverimielit 
(aiiti'd and unaided) High .Sehmils in tSeiigal 
was dislrilmted amimg Hindus, Muslims and 
('hrislians as follows- iST apparently fonmled 
by Mnsiims, oO bv (,'lirisfians and I (Hit* by 
! lintliis, if we exclude 1, ti and I High Selnxd 
(iiimded respeelivelv bv the Hindu Slat<;s of 
t'ooeh Iti'liar, 'I'ijiperah and Sikkim. 

I''iiiiiiitnl hy ^'<ltllldl'd by 
lliinlus Aliisliiiis. 

Ncm-tjovenimenf 

t’lilleges 2f) d 

Ni ni-tlovernmeiit 

Nigh 'Schools lOOti '.it 

Though tlm activities of onr Muslim 
friends look .so inslgiiifie'ant their p()Wer in 
the ICiliieatiim I)e[Kirtment of tlm Govermneiit 
of Bengal is by no meaii.s negligible. In fact, 
Mii.slims are the loitls of this region. , We 
• have read a lot about the work of the 'rektr 
Book (’oininitteo. This body is domineortid 
over by Muslims to an incredible degree. 
IVginniug fnnu tbe Pemjiial Assistant ti> the 
D. P. I., every Muslim gcntlcniau seems to 
{lossess sweojtiiig powers. The T. B. (knnmittee 
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works through various suh-rotuiui(t<'cs and 
and uvory siiln'oinmitti^u juiist have at 
least one Muslitti, if not moi-e, on it. 'I'liesc- 
Mii'<liiit iiiPinbers arc tlie dietatois of (he sub- 
emu mi td'Os. Tf lie or tliey object, no (ex(- 
book can be appnived ; and one iiius( nol 
eiit|iiire whether these dictators arc comjieteiit 
eiioiigli to ]iroiiounee judgment on books on 
SeieiicO, Matheinath's, irygieue or anv otlier 
subject ; that they an' Muslims is siillicieiil. 
-A( their dictalion Mistory is going to be re- 
writlen. Siicli is lli<‘ Alusliiii-riddcu Text-Umik 
('ommittci! whieli is lording it over ilie Nigh 
Schools «)f Ik'Ugal, ol which onlv 37 are 
founded l>y Aluslims as agsitnsl I lUKi bv 
llindus. 

The pernicious iiiiliieuci' of eoiiiiimmdism 
is not restricted (o the T. IJ. ('oiianiltce alone ; 
il liolds rail sway in the los|t<'clorale ortho 
(lovoniuuait as well. In n'piv to (In' <|ui'stioii 
of Seth riuniiinaii I’i'osad 'oildar in tlii' 
liengal Couiieil (llitii March D.il). the Mon. 
Kliwaja N'azitiiuddit) (Minister of I'iilm-ition) 
laid a statement on ihi' labh in which thi' 
roltowiug a])pcars : 


1iiS|N>rfin' 

Sccftiul or 

f )isj I'D l 


ol' Schools 

Afll|i(H HUil 
fos{icclor 

• I 


1 lejii'rliir 

llilirlll 

]'J 

121 

Muslim 'A 

T) 

\i 

(Is 

Since then 

thing's have 

inuf'li 

worsened. 


Apart liniu minor changes, at least linir Divi¬ 
sional Inspectors are .Muslims at )iresi nt. ^'|‘t 
then- arc oflier noticeable things in the same 
statement, <•/■.., tliere wen: mentitnicd twenty-six 
itispeeting otbeers spr'ciidly a]»|ioiiiled (o see 
that Muslim edneation flows through tin' 
proper Islamic ehanm'l. 'I'hcse geiitli'mi'ii 

weiX'.Asai.staiit lns])ectors of Schools for 

.Muhammadan Education— i> ; Special Sub- 
Inspectors of Schools—13 ; Assistant Sub- 
Inspectors— 2; Inspecting Monlnvis--(i. 

One may be inclined to (liink tliat, (hough 
tile Muslim share in the work of spread of 
education in the province may be negligibh' 
ns eompttred with that of tju; Hindn.s, in 
taking advantage of the facilities nll'ered by 
the c.Kisting cdiicationnl institutions, the 
Muslims may not he laf^iiig beiiinrl. 'I'o 
satisfy this curiosity, tlie following jigures 
(taken from Supplement to the lic|v)rt ou 
Diildic Instruction iu Bengal, published 1!I32) 
are given shoxviug the progress of Muslim 


learners iu general as well as pntfesKioiuil 
institutions. I instead of I'limbi'oiis numbers, 


only percentages of lliiulii 
stiuleiits are (|uoted licre. 

iiiid Muslim 

t'xlVKIISI'l'V Kol c-.VTIOS 


l^•|^•|’ll(!lJ'l• 

(*eri'eii(:t!;c of 

ot llindus III 

Muslims III 

lolnl piii'ils. 

lolal |>ni>ils. 

I ‘ollryi'S ( irlinMlI A I'lS ■SA* I 

i:t‘7 

I'lillrU'i'S l'rnj'rssilill;ll i.:OV T2’l! 

L'li-I 

Ab’dti'iiK' sVs 

■S'll 

Kdiii'iiltiiii .V'll 

L'li-li 

|■'llJ.<■illl■l•l'illL; S7'(i 

(11 

('iniiini'rr'i' !I2‘SI 

2!) 

Vi'leriiiniv 71’li 

'.‘O-.'i 

'roljil for l*i'iiri*s>i,ni:d 


Cl.IIi-cs. ' 7v:. 

17(1 

Tiilid fi'V Ciilli iji-s s-_'-| 

1 i-i; 



lOme.Viios 



Pfri'i-iiljie'i’ ol' 

l‘l•|■l•(■IlI^l^• Ilf 


Ifiiidns III 

ittiislinis III 

Ftif : 

liilnl |iii|>ils. 

lulnt ]iO|'ils. 

rfi;:li sTm^c 

7irs 

|s:i 

Mulilli‘ 

7:11 

2 riil 

J*riiir:in’ slniri* 

Ff‘f‘ : 

):>■:> 


11 liili slii'fc 

iiir.7 

lO 

Milllil. 

U 7 -I 

:i-ii 

IViiirtl'A 


rilii 


To (he superlicial ob'iei‘\-er llii' percentage 
of lliiicbis ill primary seliools seems b> be 
lower than (bat ol Miisliae:. But there is one 
tiling 1o be I'eiiieiiibi'red ill eoiiiu'i'tiou with 
(bis, (hat .Miihfabs are iiieJuded iiniler 

what are ■ nflieially called “I’ninary Schools,” 
iJv a careful periisai c»f (he above official 
rcjioi't, we limi thal, for the same year, the 
iiimibei’of Muslim pupils attending “I'rimary 
Schools" is ii2!),a7d (boys) and 2.S0,(UI3 (girls), 
or a total of 1,2111,173 (moix' than 12 lacs) ; 
while the iiiiiiiber ol Hindus is 7(1.3,(122 
(bovs)iihd 21(1,21(1 (girls), or a total of 1,012,^41 
(ui'*re tlla'ii U) lacs). .Again, the .statement slmw 
ing (he progri’ss of .Mnktab education show.'i 
that altogether Hi l,(l,S7—(.aHI),(>8H I‘>,4(i8) 
boys and (23,3:i(l4 2,(17,3(12) girls (Khitemeiit 
No. .24)—boys and girls (nuighly H iaes) W'ere 
pupils of Isiy.s'aiid girls' Miiktabs, 

It is thus clear that of the 12 lacs of 
Muslim pupils shown as attending “Prittinry 
8ehool.s” as many ns H lacs were attending 
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Miiktn 1 >N (wliicli ai‘i' officinllv calk'tl “Muslim 
Priiiiury ISclumls”). Mukiah (‘diicnfioti is im 
<loii 1 >t wjmi' sort of filiK’atioti nml is cci’tiiiiily 
lii'ttei'tliiUi IK) (sliii'iilioii, l)ut iiiu'should lint 
fail l<» cotisidcr wludhcr cdiiciitiiiii iiii|)aT'ti'd 
iiiidiT tiu) shadow of ('oiiiMMiiialisiti in 
iiiKtit.Ht.ions wlioi'c ))n)])af^imla of <‘ 0 iiinniiialisiH 
is a main part, of tin- tracliirtf' is in any Wiiy 
ooiidiicivi' to ival cidifrlitciinii'iit nl' the ]m[iils 
ami whotlmr tla'.so buys have a fail'clianoo of 
liulcliii}' ihrir own in a fair and imliam|K‘i'('d 
WHUjK'lilion with hoys rcfrivinj; i‘duralion in 
schools whcri’ cdiicalion, nml nolliinjf cdse, is 
tho ohjirt ill view'. If wi' did net H laes 
from the hihil of l“i hies of Muslims, till' 
reiiininiiig I lacs (jaijiils in non-lshimie jiriniarv 
schools) oiVci'a poor com|)iir!snn with lOlai’s 
of Hindu ]>ii|)ils in ireiier:il |irlimirv seltools 
am! tlui inllatcd majority iieri'entane nl 
Muslims in |)rimarv schools shrinks into los 
than half ihe Ilindn |H'reenta^e. 

Alh'f all, tliis hit;;h |><'reeiilaj;e in, prim ary 
education is Hmiewhid misleadiiiL;. The main 
irport (piililishcd in l!);Ji;)on I'n Instriieliim, 
IVi'U^^sd, (pji. :? 7 -;iS), says ; 

■■'nwsc ]S‘lvcli(.iijas (ill primary eiliicril inn I iln 
iHil. II Irut' [lit'liii'i' III' lilt' iKlvsiiit'i' iinitlt' 

ill cHinratitHi hy IIr* Miisliin tiHiiiniiiMfy, Inr in 

iho Ui^lUT Iht'n* \V;|S ;ll| Hlisfllnlr Till 

iiilinl}t‘i*s/ 

li. UfMAMi'Aiti.^N (Mi:i)[< Ai, Riaaia ) W'ouk 

Now let ns set' how oiir Muslim eonntrv- 
uicii stand in the sphere of I lie .saered work 
of f'ivinjT relief to siek and snll’erio^ Imnimiilc. 
Eitr facts and ll^iircs in (his cimiiectinn I will 
relv oil the ‘‘Ammal Ih'port on the Whirkine 
of llospitals and Dispel usuries for the Year 
ISlilO,” pulilished in 1 wliieh is, hy tli<‘ hy, 

the latest ii'piirt avnilahh', 1 nmh'rslaiid, 

t shall h'.'ive out the hospitals and 
dispensaries I'oiindi'd and Iiminced hy (ioverii- 
ineiit and local hodics. Kor oiir pnr|vosi*, 
those fnniidetl cxclnsivciy hy privite 
individuals arc necessary, as they will indicate 
more truly each connmiiiitv’s spirit of siwvice 
and the actual output of work in this line. 
The following hrief statement is {riven of 
hospitals ami ilispciisan'es in Reufral that 
have hecii founded expi'essly hy Dindiis, 
Miisliiiis and Christians to eominemorate, in 
most cases, their own or otlicrs’ names: 


Moressii, llosri I'.M.s anii DiseiSNs.yiiiBs 
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lk‘lliral. 

(M the hospitals and dispensaries given 
here under tin' head "('liiistiiin,” only (>, so 

far ns I ..Id galher, iiri' founded Iiy Christian 

Missions ; (he rest are named after Magistrates, 
('ommissionei's, (Joveniors and similar eminent 
Cliristhiii geiitl('m<‘n. Those who know the 
naturally pliilaiillinipie Ilindn, will not doubt 
that in (lie ease of aiost, if not all, of these 
eliarilahh' instilnlioii'-, the major portion of 
the moiK'v at hmst has eome from Hindu 
jmekels. Seores of mstanees may he given, 
hot the following, I hi>pe, will snIKee : 

In Calentta, Mavo Hospital, IVinee 
of Wales Hospital, Ladv nnlVerin Hospital, 
Carniicliael Hospital, ete. ; in the Mofnssil, 
Lady Diill'erin llosjiital (Daeea), 

Stevenson Moore Dis]>eiisary (nisliini- 
pnr -‘21 Cargaiias), Cannicliael Cliarilahic 
Dispensaiy (Ki'ishnagore), Ilalhi (■sirle (Charit¬ 
able Dispensai’v (Mvnieiisingh), Isidv Diitleriii 
Zenana Hospital (Cliamlpiir), Sitadigallj Lady 
Maekeiizie l)ispeiis;iry (Dinajpnr), King Edwanl 
Memorial Hosjiital (Midna)mr), liailv Ciir/on 
Zemma lfos])ital (Snri), Criee Cliaritahh 
1 tispeiisarv (Naogaiiii), ete. etc. 

1 [owever, leaving ashic these in.stiliitions, 
the fiK't tiiat there are as many .ais HHl 
hnx)iilalx (ittil <lixf)riix<ii irs r.Cjiri’xslji fintuihd 
Hint (iiiiiiir,ril hjj Hindus as mjtnvsl onhj !) 
lijf .}fnsliins in llr^ irholr of /hr jti'oriurr is 
ctiongli to pi-ovi' which commimily has rciidci^ 
cd greater |nililic sirvice in this rc.spect. 
Tliere is also a large nnniher of dispensaries 
whiidi arc mentioned as "Rrivate-aided” and 
wiiicli arc iiaimsl after the plu<a>s where they, 
iire located, f have h'ft these too out '.<»f 
eoiisidenition here, as w'ell us othei's thiit arc 
described as ‘'privati'-iion-aiiled,” no ilehiils of 
which are found in the oHic’uil report. 

lint it may he argued that in'ere su]ieriority 
in inmilxT of dispensarica <amtiot indicate 
gi'cnti’r imimmt of benefit rendered fa> men; 
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for one ho-spitiU or tlispensaiy with very ^reut 
cupacitv niay do more work tliitn n initiihc’r 
of snial'lcr institutions of the sinno' kind. To 
meet this ni^niitont, I (jiiotc below the iiwmber 
of patients served by eaeh of the eight Muslim 
Iwispitols and dispensaries thivnghont tlu^ yt^jir 
(figures for one were not obhiiiied); 

Pnticnlit (K’ttli'd 
during J'.liJt). 


1. Aiitn^rsott (Pizidini) 

IliijL Okriiiii (lUni 
CIiiirital>l<t Dtspensiiry 
lIJisl. fliirilwiui) 1IW7) 

L’. [iiituiiliimi IlospiisL A 
DisiiuiiHiirv'. 

(DkU ihiKly) JDll I 

n. liiissn I'riueo (lelaiti 

Jliilmiuinud J >is])uiisiii'y SHi) 

I. Mchuxlit IVnyriiidla 
Chitritii1>le l>is]i('tiS!Lry. 

(I)ist. Mymei IS ills'll) 1 lull) 

r>. I'atuukliitli 

llospittil itiiil 

Uisticnsary. 11 TiJS 

(!. (kilniicl Jlat Mil. ILikiin 
^7azir OhadUditii 
Disixnisjiry. 

(DisL CliiUii)e>ii“;) fS!)K 

7. Luly Diifteriii Faiziiiiiuissit 
Zciiiitm Hnspilid, Coiiiilta 
(UiNt;. Timn’rali} 7(i2l 

s, HiitLi fJhar Hfir .Md, All 
(Jllarif-alile l)i»ix;iisiiry. 

(I)ist. Noakh.'di). ^i)ll<) 

n. Tuhuruiiiiiissa llilii 

Olioudhuraiii l''i'inaliz 
Disponsnry. 


(IwKra) (FiKuoifl iiol. iilitaiiicsl). 

Total TOdDfi 

III Spite of the usually comnniiml iiiitiirii 
of M.iisUm charity, let ns take it for giinited 
that these institutions are 0 [>en to all. 

To match those, I will take only four 
dispi'iisaries founded by Iliiidns (in Moslein- 
majoiity districts) i 

Piitiflilts for the 
same year. 

I. llniliinuntiuriii .Tu^iiiniitli 
M^aa tloiad Cliiiritalili’ 


Disiicnsury. 

■> . i*^*'*^' Tipixirah) 1*7115 

.lafar/iiuaj liiij 

Oharitable diapoiiHnry. 

(IMst. TimHinih) ltX!85 

•1- Abutaraf RnjCiksmi 

Charitable Dispensary, 

(DUt. OhittagonK) 2(JCi(K) 

•I- IlatiBgrani Syam Bunder 
Cnaritabto Dispensary. 

(Diat. Mymiinsingh) 1(5742 


Totfd 749:t7 

There are still 132 haspitala and dispeiH 
s.ArieB founded by Hindus iu aud out of 

40 -^ 


C’aleiitfei bt be taken into eonsider.ttion, incliuL 
ing some veiy big ones ; for oxnmplo: 

Piitiuiifs treatixl dnriiiK 

Hmjti Kinitit Hnapital the same yenr. 

(MymeiisitiKli) :5!i20t 

Hlmnilihuiiatk Pandit 
IIos])itnl (Oiiii'iit(a) llOoUfi 

Sj'aiim Charaii Hye 
Hospital (Cideutta 

Jlolii'id College) 28570 

We thus arrive tit the irivsistible conclusion 
that ill this braueli of |mblic work, too, the 
Hindu’s eoutrilnitioii is iiui<>ui]mnibly greater 
tiiaii tliiit of the iMiisliiu. 

These are tile aeliieveineiits of tlie Muslim 
coiiiiimiiity of Heiigid, whose hoitst of iiutnerieal 
.su])erii)rif.y sounds ludieivms by the side of 
th(‘ir ])onr perl'ormarice in the sphere of two 
most important liriinelie.s of public work. 
h'lMiii the enmiminity which demands the lion’s 
share in tlie (rove.rnme.ntal powers of the 
connliy, we might have (‘xpeebid gri'atcr and. 
bidti'r work for tlie gootl of tlie eJiuntry. It 
is, however, never too late to mend, [nsteiul 
of ex])eiididg their energy in niainciivriiig 
violent niovemeiits against Kindn landowners, 
and moiiev-lendei's tiiid oi^iii/.ing the defence 
of sueli Muslims as are accused of crimes 
against ile feu eel ess I Liinln women, feavhig tlie 
I'clief work ill times of famine and flood to be 
(tone liy the seiitimeiitai I findu for the benelit 
of the \fiislliii masses, let Muslim leaders turn 
tlieir attention to work of real public utility 
so that all classes of their enuiitryincii, 
irix'sjuietive of their caste aud creed, may 
enjoy the fruits thereof and they tliemsclves 
may tittiiin a position helittiiig the nuljority 
eommimity of the province. 

I eaimot coticliule tJiis [taper before saying 
a 1‘eiv words moil-. I have tricii tw see that 
wliati>ver figures tire given here arc correctly 
[uit and no slate ill cut is made wliich is not 
justified by facts. If, iu spite of tliis, errors 
liiive e.rept in, I shall Ihi grateful to tlioso who 
will point them out. 11 lit iny (»nviction is 
that iiotliiug will be found tliat will affect the 
main 'sulistaiicc of my contention. X sliould 
also like to add that I have purposely left 
aside certain matters which might have iftill 
more strengthened the case for IIindLis, I 
could at least have iiiontioned the latest 
instance, within my knowledge, of the over- 
anxiety of the Hindus for hunianitaruin work 
which La fully taken advantage of by Muslima. 
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Vtfry n'cojiHy tiic cry of “Famiiio in .JcsHoro” 
luvs boon riiiseil by llimlii piipyrN imd Hindu 
Uiudors, iind money is being col!eetf'<l by 
lliudiis. In Niirnil j’entre, 1 imdersfcind one. relief 
eoiiiuiitb' li!iM Riised lie. (iOO of wliieb Rs. ii 
is the contnbiition by two Muslim gcmtiemen, 


while some ilO^ of the siiffereiM arc Muslims. 
And JeHSOt(! is a district wlierc* Muslim 
domination has been thoroughly established 
tiinmgh the agtnu'y til' tlu; iJistrict, I^oCid and 
Ibiion Ihianl.s, 

•fan nary L'l, i itlU. 



I N the city of Cideullji only tin? foi l.iinnti' few 
tmiy have spaet? eiiuiifch to stieti'li tlieir liiiili.s 
at will. Only eye-witnesses would beliiwe 
the stiite, the pooi' t>‘' 0 |)lt? live in, in this sis'oinl 
city of the J'In(]Hre, So it is no use ile.s<'nbin;f 
it. The middie-i'liisses enjoy niiiny amenities of 
eivilbed life., but seiu'cijy any Inxiiry. Still 
they eliiig h) the city tlnoii^h fnii'e of fmliit and 
also beeaiise the villages have no nsi? for them. 

Maiiornnjan Ihvbu was just sii.eli a middle- 
class person. The family was fairly Iih and his 
salary was not adisjunto, lli.s widowed mother 
lived with him and he liail Ids wife and live 
cliililren. Ih'liitives from his village home, and 
friend.s from every nnarter of India paid him 
ivgvihir visits throughout tin? year. So thciir 
liabitnlioii was nwu'ly always erowded with 
peoide. 

The luHi.se was sitnah'd in a lam?, a bit off 
from tin? main stiivL It wa.s a twn-storierl build¬ 
ing, Miinomiijan Halm n<?cu!)ied tlu? gnmiid flintr 
liecau.se liiy fninily pliysieimi bad advise?! him hi 
do so.. I lis wife’.s lieart was nitlii'r iveak and 
she could not go 11)1 and ilown ilu‘ stairs viTy 
often. So tlu'y Jiveil on tlu? grouinl thior, tlnmgli 
it was ineonv?“nio«t in niaiiy wayi?. The muM'r 
rtoor was ixxnipitsi by an Auglit-linlian family, 
Kiwh hat consisted of four looms, two miihll??- 
siatoil ami two rather small. Maiiorfuijiin llnbu 
was not moilern in his view's, but neither was Im 
very orthodox. Hjs ilangliti'rs went to eolh'g?? - 
ono was ill her thin I yem-, the otluT Wiis in tier 
first NciOier hiul lu?en nian'iid ns yet He was 
fnmlcly for femaUi educa1,ion, but he }ia?i his 
doubts about free mixing of the sexes. Put he 
was nithor non-interfering in liis temperamoiit 
and generally followcil the lim? of least rosistmioe. 
A few young men used to frequent hia hoin(\ 
They were either very clistitntly related or were 
friends of his sons. His wife spoke to thelii. 
So did his duiighUTS. When the girls were very 
young, every room was ojum to everybody, but 
now that they had grown uji. one of tlie siimller 
rooms hail been eonverted into a sitting-room. 
The other rooms had their doors curtAined now, 


to niak?' it eh'ar to oiilsiilei's that these room a 
WIT?' private. 

Till? siLliiig-vooin Wiis used !is such iluriiig the 
ilayliuii? iilun?'. .\t night tlii* ftiniitiin? was 
laislu'il into .a eiirioa' a mi I he ehli'st boy of tlu? 
iuHlse, I'idleil Niitn. ‘h'lit t.lli'ii' on the lloor. If 
there liappimi'd U) lie any nn le guest, lie also 
.slept there. Of i.lie larger rooms, one was 
oi’i'iijiieil liy Manormiian Ihdm and liis wife, who 
slejit there with tile younger childivo. The oilier 
line was the liiiil riioiu of the girls. 

It was II very Imt and siiltry day of siiiiiiiier. 
The wholi? Uiwii seeimsl til jmiit with tlie hint. 
The foil.iinate few ha?l eKutrie fnii.s, lint these 
too seemed to send mit lire instead of air. The 
less fortuiiati’ fanned tliemselves with pabti-h-af 
fans mid rolled on tile eidd eeineiiti'd lloor in the 
vain hope of getting a hit cool. 

Manoraniaii Balm had no eleolrie fans, and, 
to make it woi-se, t.lie lunise was erowded with 
guests, A rrieiid of his, iimiied Kasik, had 
arrived from the linitisl i’rovimvs, with his wife 
and diuighl.ei'. 'riiey wero on their way home to 
a Bengal village and were brinking tlieir journey 
here for a day or (.wo. 

A faint bree/e had sprung up in tin? evening. 
Tin? whole faniily together with tlK?_ guests had 
ass<?mb]cd on the inner veraudiih, whieli served 
tliein as tin? diniiig-rooiii. Hidittii,.|| tlie i*ldc.st girl, 
deserveil the eii’dit for this ^angenieiit. She 
did not like to sijaat down anywhere and everywheiv 
for her meals, neither did she like the sight 
of dirty plates and gla.sses, lying Hcattcreil 
all over the place. Wo' she had taken tlie 

initiative in cxmveiliiig the venunhili into a dining¬ 
room and making her father buy a dining table. 

They wi?re having thidr tea now. Siijuta- was 
pouring out tlie tea, whilst Wulata was ^tTving 
bnttoreil bread and sweetmeats to tlie guestsL' The 
sweetmeats were ottlereil in honour of the guests. 

“You cHimot have any luxury of the biblo in 
Cawnpur,” Kasik Babu’s wife was saying. “We 
have nearly lost our Bengali palate and_ become 
U. P. people. But we can stretch our limbs, I 
must say that In ^fairness to tlmt town. The 
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ImngaliMV h a otic Htid wi' don't ktww liow 
In iisi* so nmiiy rooms. Thf' sorviuits have onini- 
jiicii ttieiii.” 

‘‘We lire conU'nt with tilts little Imle,” said 
Monoraiijau Bnbu. “We have [orj.'otten till «iir 
f'rii’vimin''' ill the joy of {]^*ttiii{r plenty of fislios 
to eat. Ilnw many days in the montli do yon 

oet fish tlien- ?” 

Ihddix- llnsik Hahn’s wife eonld reply his dan- 
ohtcT .^parnu jmt in, “llmv many days in tile 
iniiiith you ask ? You should rather say, how iiimiy 

days in the year, ICven tlien we don’t know 

wlietluT we have tish nr clried twijjs, from the taste 
of the thin}?.’’ 

Miiiioranjiin Ilahii lookeil axlniirinirly at .\]i)ii‘na 
and said, “Ihit your health has not at all snfl'eml 
on that aeeount. You ran plek uji hnfh my 
ilainrhters, one on eaeh liiind. at the .same lime.’’ 

'I’he jrirls liurst into lau(;liti‘r, “We eiiunnt 
even walk properly, dtie to want of space,” said 
Siilata. “How clo yon e.vis’et us t[i lie iDliiistaiid 
stroiijr ? Still Siijahi had won prices in our 

H-liool sjM>rt.s. 1 never joined even in that” 

“When we iro hnrU this time,” said Itasik 
liahii’s wife («i the two ftirls, “we shall take yon 
two with IIS. You sliiill si‘e how yon iiiiinove 
within two monlhs.” 

“But don't you have epidemics of ]ilajpie there, 
every year?” said Siilata’.s rnotlier riitliiT in 
iilarin. 

“'riiat may he, hut peojile live thert^ all the 

same,'' said her fruest. “We hav' heeii liviiiir 
tlu-ii' for h'li years and we are not ilead yi-l,” 

.\parnii wii-s not prohahly likiiijt this topie, so 
she iiitiwniptiMl with ‘‘I eannot eall (,'iileiitta any 
cooler than Cawnpiir, 1 iiin.st say. There wi^ sisan 
to dry up with heat and here we are Ixalisl. I 
think it is worse, rieaso finish your tea soon, I 
want to "o out .sotiiewlien* for a hreath of fresh 
air, ft is imnossihle In stay indoors now,” 

They finislied their lea in a hurry. The 
hiilti'ix'd bn'iid am! sivih ■tine: its were seari'ely 
fxiiieliwl. TllCJl the ffirls went to their moms to 
jtet ready. 

Apiirnn Imd taken shelter in the jjirls’ room. 
Her piireiits moveil ahoiit finiii room to room, 
llnsik Bnbu had eontraeted the hahit of slrepint; 
outdoor and here loo, he slept out on the dining 
tahle. Ilia wife eoiild not .sleep on aeeoiiiit of 
llie heat and tosseil about rt^sl.lessly. ]<’or .Xparna, 
too. it was too hot inside the iixini, hut she was 
ohlii^Ml to stay Jii. 

Everybody fiiiishet! dri'ssiiip; soon. They put 
oil tlair lightest elotliing and went out Only 
Suiiita's mother remniiuxl in, as she had to see to 
the pmparation of dinner. 

The party wiilkwl on for a bit^ then they took 
the' tram. vVfter getting down from tlie tram, 
they walked agiiiii for Bome time. When 
they finally returnwl home, it was already very 
late. 

‘‘IVhal is this ?” said Mnnomnjan Bahu'a 
wife in remonstrance^ “Do you know the time ?” 

“Oh, never mind,” said her, husband. “It is 


•SO hot tliat one eannot ciinie iiisitle before ten 
o’elock.” 

“Well, it is nearly h'ti." snal his wife. “You 
must sit down to dinner at onee," 

Tlii’v wnsli(>il their bands ami Pwes and sat 
down to eat Tin? walking bad given tlie whole 
party an api>etil,e imil they did justice to the 
dinner, 

,\fU'i' dinner, as Mie table was boing clearmi, 
Uiisik Itabu said, “I sliiill do like last night and 
slifp lint here, i have beeonie such a lover of 
the ontiliior that a mof over my lu'ad wenis to 
stille me.” 

“Bat sleeping here is nearly the same ns 
sleejiiiig on tile roail. This iilaee is totally uii' 
linileet'ii. That. Iiil. of ii wall serves no useful 
piirpo.se,” .said lii.s hosti'ss. 

Uasik Balm laughed aloud. “But I mii neither 
a Iieauty nor sometliiug made of gold,” he siiiil, 
“.so I should not imiroke any thii'f." 

So he had his way. The tahle was wiped eietin, 
and llasik Balni’s lH^I was spi'ead there. Maiio- 
ranjiiii Halm went t<i .slei'p with Ins son. Uiisik 
Uahii’s wifi" joiiiisl her hostess in her room. 

Apnriia did not at all like the hot little I'onni 
ill whk'li they had to sle<'[i, bill sbe knew that 
lier iiiiiti'sts^ would be of no avail liere. fllleiittii 
IS'ople liave no use for those iipi-oiintry nianiiers 
and would never allow a girl of her age to sleep 
out in the open. 

The girls spread a heil on the floor, liwsiuse 
the heilsteail was too small to hold tliri-e |M‘rsons. 
Siilatii felt the lieilt ton miieli and slept on the 
laiol floor. Siijatii was fotiil of ease and liked 
her Ill’ll soft, so she slept ii]i On the lleil. 

Apania did not like a hc’il, even if it was 
.sjiread nil tlie floor, “(■‘ive me a mat please,” she 
said, “it is too hot for heavy hisiding of any soiii.” 

Sniata took away the iiinUn'ss and sheet and 
hrought oiii. a .Tapimcse mat for A|>arnn. “What 
else can I get for .you ?” she asked. 

“(Ill, nothing else,” said Apiinin, “1 want 
plenty of cool air, hnl, you eannot get it for me. 
If we could have kept the door o]H‘n, n.s vvell ns 
the windows, the riioiii would have bi’eti n bit less 
hut,” 

Suliila said, “We could have kept that door 
open, if Natu were not sleeping there in the 
draiving-room.” 

“Oh, it. does not matti'i',” said Aparnn, “what 
oaii’l lie enroll, must ho endured. But 1 must 
kee]i a glus^s of wati'r heri-. It is one of my 
bad liabiis. Whenever I wake ufi at night, I 
want a drink of I'old water. Now don't you get 
up puiase. I can get it for myself quite easily.’ 

Apariia got uji anil went out. After a while 
she raine hack with the wabT, in the bigwst 
metal tuiobler of Urn housi‘, and [ilaecd it by her 
pillow. • 

It was nearly eleven o’clock. Everybody 
thought it late enough and made preparations for 
going to sleiip. A few whispers were beard at 
first and the swishing sound of palm-leaf fans, 
thOT all grew quiet 
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A night brrrxR tiail sprung uj), nn in ukuhI in 
Calcultii, but it <11(1 not nnd free ontmneo innido 
the rooms. In this big fiiinily only Kosik llnlm 
vfas enjoying it comfortable and sound slcojt. 
The winil nntenid tlni other sleeping rooms in 
fitful gusts, being innicdi^d by tlie beiivy curtains. 
It only K<TVe<! to inuke tho bout more nnbenniblc 
during tliu iiitervnls. 

Aptirnu dozed fitfidly, lieing disturbed by the 
bent Outside the night wiml roared, the doors 
mid windows bmigisl and liere they all lay 
sweltering. What a clinmta to live in ! Hut the 
other two girls appi’ftrcd to be deep in sleep. 
Apnrna bad become nearly ii« wild ns her father 
—she could luu'dly bear iv roof over licr liead. 

Again sho dozntl off. _ She heard an iiniistinct 
soniuJ^ ns if of a door being opened. Jt must lie 
the wind, she thought iuid saiiK into slceji. The 
piiltn-lcaf fan fell I'roiii her Iiainl on to the llonr. 

The door belyvi’cn the two nxiins opeinnl 
alowly. Honieorie was coming into the girls’ loom 
from Kalata’s iiiollier’s room. But the figure was 
not that of a woninn. 'Die room was full of 

"shadows, only a thin streak of liglit froni tlie 
street lamp euU'rwl ill rough tlie winihiw imd 

liglitod lip one corner of the roniii. 'I'lie iiitnider 
could see hy tlie li<‘l]i of this light that one girl 

was sliHiping on the lied and two others on the 

floor. 

At lirst ho tii>toed to Siijata’s bed. Tlie girl 
was sleeping soundly. He bent down i.o examine 
whether the girl was wearing any jewellery or 
not Tlu;re was nothing iniieli, Siijala Isiing a 
moilorn iniaa of aevenUien. At tJiis age aiiiny 
young Indies suddenly feel a clistiiste for the 
world and its wealth, and dreaiii of lakiag to 
an aseetie. life. They adopt the plainest of 

dresses and cast olf all ornaments, niijata was 

just passing through this |)iiase. 

The Hum moved olf to wliere Aiinrna was 
sleeping. Blie had some gold oraanieiits on, 
being the only child of ii ricli man. Sho was 
wearing a costly gold elmin and a isiir of heavy 
gold bangles, as well as some ‘ehiiri’s.’ 

'fhe man took out a small electric torch mid 
cxaininod tlie ornaments. 'fliCT nppeareil good 
mid easy to obtain. He. pliiml the torch back in 

his pocket and began trying to rmiiovc the 

bangles very carefully. 'I’hey fitted very close to 
the round smooth wrists, 'fhe man in liis haste, 
pulled a bit liaid. Tiiia was auffieioat to wake 
up Aparna, as sho was but dozing. Rlic pushed 
away bis liaml and sat up straight on lier mat 

An ordinary Bengali _ city girl would have 
fainted at tho sight of an intruder in her bedroom 
at midni^t But Apnrna was of a diffcroiit 
type. Bo-sides being almost domieilt'd in the 
United Provinces, sho was aecustomal to tho 
sight of thieves and dacoits. As she trietl to spring 
up from tho mat, tlie man clapped his hand on 
her mouth forcibly to silence her cries. 

But Aparna was not to bo silenced so easily. 
Bhe kicked Bujuta on tlie bock to woken her up, 


all the while stniggling with the man to make 
him let go his hold. Bujata woke up mid 
screamed loudly at the sight tlmt met her eyes. 
The man let Aparna go, and spniiig for the door 
of the next room. Aparna took up tho heavy 
metal tumlile.r and threw it at tlie aian with all 
her strength. 

Her aim liad been good, 'J’hc man fell down 
witli u loud cry. But the next moment he rose 
mid durteil out proving that his injury luul not 
iicen serious. 

Dig whole family was awake by this time. 
Tho two ladies weni screaming with all their 
mighi, wliile Manorntijuu Bahu !uid msliisl into 
the girls' liedrooai to see wliut had happened, 
Natii ro.sfl mid gave i^liaso to the tliiof. 

Kasik Bahu too woke up. As lie was trying 
to get down from tlie table, oa which he had 
been sleejiing he saw a sl.riuge man, trying to 
scale tho (xmipound wall. He nishi'd at the mtiti 
aad aetmilly I'aiiglil Iiold of him. But (he iiiiiii 
S[ir}irig away and over tlie wall, leaving a piiKii 
of his shirt, in Basik Balm's hand and soiuc blond 
stains on tlie wall, 

'fill) family oii tlu; lirst floor was also awake. 
They laid tiirmsl on all their lights iind wen' 
eiKjiiiring what laid lauipened. 'The lioiisc was 
si!iirehisl all over, to nml out if any other thief 
was liidiiig anywhci'e. But nobody else was found. 

Kveiyono cnau' bock to Ids or her room after 
II while. A small pool of hlood-tingeil wabT had 
aceii 111 11 luted on the floor of tlie girls’ beilroom. 
It was wiped off. Natii objected at first. He 
wanted to leave everything as it was for the 
jKiIiee to see. But the rest of file family did not 
agitic witli liim. Wliat was tlie use of making 
further fuss liy calling in the police, when the 
thief had not laien able to take anything ? 

■‘You are a real Amazon, my dear,” saiil 
Sulata. “Tho thief will never foi^U't you,” 

Aparna was still paiil.ing in cxciteiiient “I 
wish I had sometliing liettcr at hand, to make 
Iiiiii n'memla-r me, by,” sbe said. 

“Die thief was a dandy too,” Siijnta said, 
“non’t you sw, he lias left behind n sample of 
his silk shirt ?” . ’ ' ’ 

“It is nsiUy amazing,” saiii her sister. ‘T have 
never known u tliief to be dn'ssod in silk liefore. 
Ho must have been in love with Apnrna.” 

“Oh indeeil ?” said Aparna, “As you fiaid, T 
am liul. an Amazon, not the sort, persona fall in 
love with. If ho was in love, it must have been 
with either of you pretty diunwla.” 

The rest of the, night passed off thus. Nobody 
slept any more. Everybody wondered,' how the 
thief had got in. A door of the badwoom that 
led to the lane behind, was found open". But 
how it had been openeil, no ono could explain. 

In tho morning friends and relatives crowded 
in. The thief was the only topic of converaation 
for several days. Then grtuluiUly everybody 
for^t him. 

But 1 hope, the reader has not forgotten him. 
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uf» *«■ Itow (ind wIh'hpi' such iid int^ws'ting’ 
jiorsoii ftpp«irc<l. 

Tli« ri'ndor niiiHl f;o ii forliiiglil., 

(iliittanuijiin liulm, I'llitor of llic 

Ihlhri, HUB M’liti'il in litB ofticp, fom'dine pitiofs. 
Hih tiBBiBbiiit Kliii}r<'n wns busy orcr ii pile of 
iniiniiwripls, lie wiis ilividiiift them into two piles, 
Hniiic were iniirked ns mxx'pted and siime ns 
wjix-ted. Tlin bust named ones fortni'd by far 
the bijjgiT pile and Kliap’ii was eoiiKpinl.ly 
addin;; U» it. A f<-w jieople were S4'ated here and 
tlieiv, evidenlJy waiting. 

One of them eame forwapi iifti'r a while and 
sat down on a stool hy Klia;;rii's side. “Have 
you ;;one over my niamiseript ?’ he aski'il in a 
wlnsiKT. 

“Yes," aiiawep’il ICha;^‘n shortly, “I am sorry 
we cannot ac»‘e|it it.” 

The man’s faei' lu'urly toriied bhu'k in 
di.siiiipoiiitinent. ‘AYhy do yon say ibiit T lie 
askeil a;;nin. “1 have written it very eaiidiitly. 
Will you please show it oiiee hi the LsliPir 

Klia;,'en ss'enied to lose his temper a hit. “We 
are hop\ so that be iiii;;bt not have to look over 
cwTi’y Idesm'd maiiiis»‘i'ipt,,'' he. said. “But, of 
eonvse, [ have no ohji-etion if he is will in;; to 
hsik it over,” He drew out an exerelsr' hook from 
ainon!;s1, the pile, and ]insln’d it towards Ibe 
anxious author. 

But "the man had assnmefl bis dejeeled air 
n;;ain. “Oh well, sinei' you snv it won’t dci,” lie 
.Slid, “I don’t want to trouble the edilor for 
nothin;;. Hnt will yon idease fell me wliy you 
it-jeet it ? The plot was a ;;ood one and I was 
very eaix'fiil alioiit the liiri;;iiaK<' and style.” 

“My clear sir," said Kba;;eii, “people want 
malisin now. They have no use for idi'allsm 
or iinagiiintion, itowa<lay.s. Roniflnee i.s Isdng 
swept out of Bengali literiitiire now. f ilon’t 
hold the Mime view, but we must .give the ]iul)lie 
what it wiint-s.” 

“But i.s it so very unreal ?” aski'd the- jHior 
author. 

“Well, I must say it i-s” said llie snb-ixiitor. 
“Take.', for inslanci', the pliu'e whep' your bi'rn 
Amu h.as enti'rtid the Ivsliooiu of the liepilno 
surreptitiously at night. Is not that highly 
unreal ? Do you know of any Bccrigali girl who 
would fall in love with a thief ? Slie would 
have shrieked thn honse-roof down.” 

“But cannot there he any exception ?” said 
the author Ramush. “Every girl may not conform 
to the general rule.” 

“Well, that is quite possible,” said the 
overworked Khaguu. “There have been eases of 
human beings poaseasing four legs. But you 
can hanlly introduce such a person in literature 
an a hero.” 

RtimcHh got up, with Uie rej’oeted manuscript in 
hand. "Well, then good-lwe,” he said. “1 shall try 
to alter a b you say.” Ho preparetl to walk out 

Kbagen felt a bn eony for Ae poor man. 


“Yes, do that and liriiig It hack,” he said. ‘The 
style and tlie plot is all rigid. But give them 
SOUK' ‘p'ltlism’ stuff and you cun go homo with, 
(he mniiey.” 

Raniesli went out. .Another young mini, who 
had bex'U sitting at a dislanee, also eaine out 
at the same time-. As soon as they bad passed, 
ilie ofHce building, In- plaeisl ids hand on, 
iliiniesii's slioiddcT and asked. “Why ap' you 80 
east down ? ’I'liese penple have to talk like that, 
yon know. They eiinnot print alt the gocal stuff’ 
they gel, el.sci they will hiivo to make their pajier 
tliriee as big as It is. Don’t yon listen to tiicnu 
Tile Jill 111 ie wants i-ealisin, be said t That is stuff' 
and min sense. 1 am one nf the public, ain’t 
I y I can (ell you I mil .siek to death of retlliBm. 
We gel loo anieli id' it in ix-al life to want it in 
lielion,” 

“You are my friend and so von aiv trying to 
eon soli- me,” said Ramesli. “\Vliy should they 
P'jix‘1. good stuff ? Belli gCMid writing is not BO 
plentiful !i.s yon sisan to think.” 

But Mii)iil/>sli still went on, “1 tell ynii'it is 
all rot. A'oii eaiuiot wrib; stories about mtd things. 
Tin'll! are only tliwe real things in Berigiil, m., 
nialiiriii, ^lie inaiTiiige [iinbli’in of girls, and chirks 
willi big families. How long cun one wrihi about 
these y Too many penjih' liave alpuidy discuissed 
l.liem lb read blip'. So, uf cmiirse, wc Imve tiO draw 
njion idealism now.” 

“I don’t wrib! fur fiiiiic and px'P'iition,” siiid 
poor Raiui'sb, “else 1 w'niild not mind my stories 
iii'ing I'c'jc'i.'fcii. Blit I inn a jicsir I'lerk, with four 
leal cliilrlreii and a salary of sixty vuiicx's only. 
If they had aeeejibal the sbiry and given me 
the fil’b'i'ii ixipees for it, I could latvo jKiid the 
milkman's bill.” 

‘AVlio bothers abimt hiicIi things ?” said 
Maliibisli. “But alter it and see wlint they 
say,” 

Riniiesli did not answer at oiicc', hnt walked 
on slow'ly.- As he came clo.sc to his house, he 
siiid, "Bill what is the use of niy altering it? 
What is P'ltlism bi me may not be real enough 
for the editors. Our cxiierienci' of P'ltl life IH 
liojx'lessly limlbid. .Just as you say, there are 
only tliri’i' P'ltl things in our lif»‘, vix„ nnihirio, 
tlie jn'oltli'in of a (.laughler’s maiTiago and too 
many childpui in a poor home. Tliuiiks to the 
IIoIj'woi'nI films, wc get sumo null good (dots, but 
the editors turn them down a* too AVe.stcrn. You 
might try your host to disguise tlie American 
bcinity in an indigerious scire/’, Imt they always 
liud her out.” 

Mahitosli eamo up to Uiimesh’s door, but did 
not enter. Instead, lu! walkcal on slowly towards 
his own lionse. Ho really wanted a cnji of too, 
but did not want to embtirrass poor Kamesch by 
suggesting it. The poor devil may not be in a 

f iositicm to afford it Ramesh and Maliitesh had 
leen ekets-mates in their youth and liad stiU 
kept up tliat friendship, Ramesh liad married 
very early in life, witn the result that ho was 
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Milking' lowf'r unci lower into the iiiii'e of 
poverty. But M»liik>sh luui fortunately ri'iuHiiml 
H hiu'hclor iind i^ouhl I'njoy life to wime Pxteiil. 
It true, liw life wnn rather empty nnil 

nieanitigleop, still it was free from struggle luui 
strife. 

By the nveiiiiig he hml nearly furgotteu 
Rainesh, hut lh<^ poor wreleh turiK'il lij) just 
then for » trilling loan of two ruixs’S. As it was 
tho end of tlie mouth, Mahitosh wiild not oblige 
him. He felt very IkkI about it. He must really 
try _l« extrieate tlie ixjoi' hi'ggtir from his hopeless 
position, he must indeiiJ. 


It was two days lifter the theft in Mauomtijan 
Bairn’s house. llnjiU'sli was walking in tln' liuit! 
with his youngest dimghti'i' in his arms. His 
wife was hiisy in llm kiUhiai. Muhilosh 
came slowly and sat down on the niirrow stiip 
of verandah in front of Baiuesh's house, 

“Why have you put sticking plii.ster on your 


h(i«l ?’ nskofi Hamesli anxiously. "How did yon 
got, hurt 

Miihitosli smiled rather drily. “In searth of 
realism,’’ he aaiil. “But I mast urlliiit that the 
Huli-islitor was right nml you were wrong. You 
iMiisf alter your story.” 

Tlaniesh stim'il iit him agat>e, "Don’t look 
like a drunk fish," sniil Ahihitosh iiritJihly. "Tell 
your missus to ... cup of ti'n.” 

Kamesh eame mid sat down hy him and 
asked ill a frightened whisjier, "Did you really 
go to steal 

Mahitosli lost liis fem])er and got up. “Why 
should J go to steal ?” he askeil. "But f did 
tn's]>ass, I luii.si. admiU Khagen was right. 
Ik'iigati girls iloii't fall in love with miiluighl 
intruders.” 

llaiili'sli was a nervous person. "But don’t 
walk alioiit in tin- guise,” ho said. “Y'oii might 
get eaugliC 

"You are mad. ' saM his friend. “Who will 
susiiiet me, a gioi nan '! 1 am quite safe.” 


DHRUVA 

Bv NAdllNDIlAN.VTH Hl'I-'i'A 


Of old King Httaniiada had two queens : 

Suruehi, the liivouied, mnl Hiiuiti, the iiegleeted. 
One son was Isint to each : Htimiia to fsiiruelii, 
And l.fhnivii called Hiiiiitl mother. 

It ehaiicisl one <lay as Uttania sat 

On his falJier’s kmv while Surnehi, well jdeaseil, 

Smiled at liitsha nd and ehild, Dhniva, 

The five-year old son of Siiuili, eame in 
And wanU'd to sit hy hi.s lirotlic'r'.s sirlc-. 

The King, his father, spake no loving won I, 

His little brother smihsi no vyeli’ome ; 

Only the favourite (iiieen knit lier hiiuvs 
And said in aeeonis nf scorn, 'Doiihlless 
Tlioii art tlie King’s son, hut not Imrn 
•Of my womb, nml lime there is no jilnee fur thic. 

fitrichcii to his ehilil-heart Dliruva sought 
His motluT and sohbeii out hi.s grief 
On her sympatlietie liivast. She sorrowed 
With him and soothed liim. ‘My child,’ 

She said, ‘sorrow is l.hy portion ami mine, 

‘Call on Him, call on Hari who healotlt all 
‘And holpeth all. 8o shalt thou find pc>aee.’ 


fa tlie luislieij niidnight tlic idulil Tfluiivn 
Klipped out of tlie palace and eiiicn’d the foivst. 
No fear lie knew and no beast hurt him. 

He kiu'w 110 ])i'iiyei'. he knew no lore, 

Hi.s ihinih yiaing soul went out in que.st of the Tau-il 

For six moims he helil silent enmniuiiion 
With tlie spirit of the fyord. and the diiy.s 
Ami nights passed as if they Ii;t<l not hism. 

Then the Iioid appi'arisl la'fore Dliruva 
Anil loosed his tongue and Dliruva phiyed. 

‘’I'hine is the victory,’ sairi the litrrd ; 

‘'I'liiiu liast won. (io and rule on earth. 

‘When thy nice on earth is run 

‘Tlui'i wilt live in lieiiven as a moveless star.' 

Hiune went Dliruva and eager hands 
Meld him in hiirfiil welcome; ho grew 
Wise and strong, and lie rnlwl after his father. 
Fnun the eartli he passisl to tho heavens *. .; 
Wlicio ho still shines as the loflcstar . 

Whicli Iwars his name. Dhnm is Truth 
Immutable, Dliruva is tho fixed polo^tar 
Round whicli spin the stars and t^e suns. 




A Foem by Tagore 

In Vi-irri-llfiiirii/i Nrir-f niUM’ni’s Uic fnll<nv- 
ing jK)C‘tn by llabiriilniiiiitli Tngorc ; 

Sill' liift mil lit‘1' Hiiwit of smiln 
tnkiii.y; my fruit of i>iiiii. 

Siii! I'liiiiiH'il Uor limiilii mill ^iti'l. 

Silo llilll IVOM. 

Till! noon liml liko tlm iiiml, 
rinf tliir.-it. liii^’ii In l.lio ^ky. 

1 oiii'miil fill' liii.'lii't tun! ion ml 
till- tloivi'i' iK'iiil. 

Hindu Religion in Java 

111'. Riiiiinsli Clin I lilt'll Miiziimiliif writi'fi n 
|>:i|M'r <Mi tin; nbov'c siiliji’i't. in Pnihiiihlhti 

lili'il'iilu. i|iti)t<' lltn Inlliiwiiig I’xti'iints 

fi'ijiii it ; 

If is 11 niiiUi-r of I'omiiioii kiiowli'iljn' flint 
Iniliiiiis csliililislii'it (.'oloiiii'S in tin- Fur Must - 
Aiiiimii, (jiinhoilia, Siam, Miilay 1’oninsula mnl 
.Millay .\ri'liipola)ro —as onrly as tlio lioiritininfj of 
till' tlii'istimi I'ra. Tho ncijuisilioiL of mali'i’iitl 
wi'ultli anil iioivor nnist no iloiilit luivo sorvisl as 
a }rn-al iiaiK'tus In this s[iirit of I'oloniziition, hut, 
ill its ultiiiiuto cflivt, till' linliaii rolonio.s _ jirov'i'il 
(i> he nioi'ii mul nioro ii yultaral ainl eivili/.iiiK 
fill'll)!' llmu a nioro nithltss lixploitiitimi of tho 
loss fortunalo raeos of niaiikinil. Tin; Mahiyo- 
Polyiu-siiin or AiistrariiMinn raeos of tho I'^ir Kast 
IMi.seossDiI 11 vory priniitivi' kind of riviliiiation, 
Imt the Iiwliiina siimriM in itifusinir into tln-iii 
!i higher and inon; spiritual vioiv of lifo ill rough 
religion, art and litemture. Tho oulltiiJil oonipie.st 
of the Far Kuat by India is a suhjw.t of absorb' 
iiig interest whose iniportimeu we aix; now 
realizing only gradually. Wliilc tbe “liistorlaiis 
of India have i)uid great attention to tlie events 
in tlie world outside Unit have afleetcd Indio, 
comparatively little notice has been taken of the 
manner in which India has influenced the outside 


The Widow-re marriage in Bengal 
III diinutulialiana’s Diii/iihlini/a, wt- Iwvo 
nu'iiliiin of dll' iii'i'vuli'ui'o of tho ividowro- 
I 111irt'iages in Ih'iigal, Mr. Jatiiidra iMoIiaii 
Ihitta ivi'ilos in lut/iii iiiiil Tlir If'orW : 

II is a. spci'lidity Ilf Hi'iigid that while the 
rest of (linihi India I'ollnw's the li'eatise SfiOik- 
s/erro, Ih neal follmrs diiinihiliiiInina's f)at/ii{ihatfa 
ill iiiaiti'i's of siii'i'i'ssiiin, iiiheritanei; anil joint- 
tin iiily liiw. Then' lire ' liispates innong.st the 
li'itriieil mid si hnlars ;ls |. i the exact dille of 
■liimil.iibiihmni ; hut tlie gi iiei'iilly acccphsl opi- 
II inn is that he was the Chief diistiis: of the hiHt 
iiiili'peiideiit lliiiilll King of Ihiiigiil (C. I(l.■ll) A.D.f 

III the li'iitli i’ha[itel' of the Hiff/iUihiti/it wliile 
diseiissing the rights of an niloptisl son 
he says : ^ 

“l>t I'lii'li I’l'i'i'ive the wealth of him fixiin 
w’hiisn si'ivl he was sjining ; and li-t not tho 
other take it, who sjining from tbe swd of 
tiuoliiiT person. Aeisirilingly Nariuhi says, 'If two 
Sims, lii'giitti'ii liy two fatiiei'.s, eniiteiid for tlio 
wealth of tile woiutiii, let eai'li of them take 
that whieh Wits liis father's i>roperty ; and not 
tile other.’ " 

“Tlie wealth appertaining to the wonuiii, 
which WU.S given to her by the I'cspeetive fatiiers. 
let the sim of eaeh fiitlier severally take ; and 
not tile other. It would lie iitn’dloss to miliirgo.” 

Finn) the ahiive iirovisiuus of law, it would 
iip])eai' that net only wen: childless or virgin 
willows remarrieil, but widows with ehiiilnm werH 
also generally reiiiarrieil. lien no the nix-ossity for 
provisioii for distriliutioii of wealth miioiigat tbe 
ehililreii by two iliffiiix'iit Inisbimds. 

'I'liiit such willows' sons living in tiu* second 
husltaiid’s family were not looktsl down upon by 
society, wi- have ample reasons to suppose. 


Conversion and Reconversion to Hinduism 
Baring tbe Muslim Rule 


world,” 

Of all the Indian colonies in tho Par Pa.st tliu 
small island of Java furnishes the most striking 
evidenoe of a complete cultural conquest by India. 
As in India, region formed the foundation of 
this Indo-Javanese cultura A study of Indian 
rsljig^itil in Java is therefore a necessary prcli- 
itipKjl.; to the piDper understanding of that 
study may be divided into the 
fWl^^li^wing heads; (O The Brahitianioal 
(tt) The Bnddhist religion in 
dimrent religiottB sects in Java. 


Prof. Sri llain Sorma writes in The 
CaiAitta Revieio: 

It used to be the common belief even among 
students of history that Hindus never oilmittea 
people belonging to other religions tu their feUL 
But a more careful study of our sources has now 
chan^ that view and it is no longer 'fashionable 
to tunk of Hinduism as a religion whMcin only 
those hbd a place who were b^n into it Most 
of the evidence from the Hindu period in this 
connection has been brought together by Fbof, 
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II. R. Hlmiiilni-knr in lii?i tivtinlcs nii t’lmiijn 
hUe.mful* ill lliii'lii l‘i>i>iilnliiiii. 

Itiit it is slill coititiioiily licM that lliinlu 
nillliissicMis <if iiiiii-IIijiilus stnj>)K^il nilli llm 
)uiv(‘iil «r Miisliiiis in tins r'cnnitty, TIk- follnwiiitr 
iiiliki' nil iitti’ni|il ut invostittatiiitr lliis 
prnbli-iii fitiin tlir nf Muslim I’lirDtin'Ii's 

inbmt niiin^ ii'i'cuilinir tlii! viiioHiis of llx'ii' 
c<»-rv 1 i;;i<»iiistM tlinn tlii' l■lnlV(■ 3 •sil)lls of non-llitnlns 
b) tilt! Iliiiilii I’ltlil. ’I’lioy nrri' not iit nil inli i'- 
eilti'il ill this i|ni'slion iind ivlion ivc siiino 
lt;;hl slicsl upon this ns|^)i'i-t of nHiiirs it is lull: 
ttcniilontni. Anotlu'V tluiii; iniist Iki I’liiioinhci'i'il 
in this i-onnci-tion. Uniliu' Islnniii! luw tho con- 

vorsion of Muslims to othor I'uillis wiis n oniiilnl 
tiritno. Oiiii I'Un, thci'olorc, vi ry will niipnsuulo 
Uin <-<>in-ii”f nnil tho fiilc of tluiso Miiulns who niny 
hiivi! nny inlontion of I'onvi'rt.ino' Miislims lo 
thnir own fnith, Kvon llu' ni'on vers ion of 
oonviTtisi llimtiis I'nim Ishini was n l■l■ilno, ninl 
thus if wn ilo not liinl niiy }tmal inovoiiu’iit for 
thii (••oiiviTsioii or ri'ooiivi'rsion of non-lliinlns lo 
till! Ilinilii folil we shonlil no), ho voiy niuoli 
Hiirprisi'il. Wo shoulil lioiil thoso nrtilioial harviors 
onailist hy .Miisliui law ii'Siinnsihh* for this .-)n(«' 
of thintrs rnthov than hohl Miiuhiisni rospoiisihlo 
for its lu'int; forooil bi shut its door/ to non- 
H ill! (us. 

Ihil tho surt>risiii!i thins is that l■vc‘ll utolor 
thoso ailvorso ooiulil.ions wo do lind woordisl 
oxaniplos of oonvorsions of non-Hindiis (o tlio 
Hindu folil, and tho ii'oonvorsion of tho Hindus 
to thoir old rolision aftor thoy had onoo iii'i o])b'd 
Islam, 'I'ho ousos ns'onlisl hy Muslim ohronioliTs 
nixi no doiihl fow and far lictwoon hut tlioy mako 
for tho holiof that a lai'oor nninlior of oasos 
iiiisht hiivo oicnnial which tluw annalists did 
not try bi ns'oiil. Any way it is no lon;;or 
possihio U) holiovo in tho faoo of tho instanoi's 
quotisl holow that llindnisni had oxlian.'^toil its 
nrosidytixintr onortty hoforo llio advent of tho 
Musliin in Indin, 

Afttw ijUoUnt!; sjiooifio iustaiioos uf ocinver¬ 
sion ami reel>11 version to Iliniliiisin I’rof. Sanna 

Oonclutles: 

Tints from Sindh In Madura, from (liijorat 
to Kashmir, from llonaivs to 'riiatta, ovorywlioto 
Jill ahtiost omiliniKuis sin-am of ronvorsiniis and 
recoil viTsion.s stviiis to Iiiivo lus-ii riiiinintr all 
thruut;h the first ton oontnvio.s of Alnsliiu nilo in 
Indin. Hindus not only woloomod thoir hivthi-iai 
hack to tlioir fold fwin Islam hut worn pn'paioii 
to admit Muslims into thoir faitli siiul diil ailnut 
Uioiii ns II iiialtor of fact. Thus anotlu'r olomoiit 
fffw iiddeil to the iiuike-up of tlio pivsont Mindii 
population. 

Aapeets of Modernism 

Tu a thoughtful paper in flir. Ay//an Path 
Mr. Noliiii Kimtsi Onpfa ssiys : 

Wo Bpoko of thu oxtvoiue atoiiiisni of modern 


soiiuieo tluit luLs thrown into tlio I)iu'kt;n>unil 
tho solid unity of i routioii and is layinj' cinphiisis 
for tho iniiiiiont nioro upon llio division and 
scaltoriiitf of furoos (lian u|mn tlio eohosivenoss 
and iiloiitily nf tho siilislraliliii ; still that unity 
has not heori ahroj'atoil Imt has Ision laninUiiiieil 
on tho whole, ovon if as an nndorlyiiifr noto. 
^^ot only so, tho roinii of imiltiidioity, by a 
oiirioiis dotoiir, is workinjt towanis a discovi'iy of 
onhaiieod unity, Tho jihirality of tin- imslorii 
ooiiK’iousiio.ss is uioviiifi towanis a lichor and 
ill I I'll SIT unity ; it is not a stalio, hut a dyimniio 
iniily a nnlly that ilnos not sufipross or moroly 
Iriiiiseoiifl till! divorsity and dis|)iirit.y of its coni- 
jiononts hilt holds tlioai toKothor ns an iniiiianoiit 
fori'i', and hriiiji’s forth out of oaoh its fiilnoss 
of iiidividnalil.y. in llu' sumo way tJio jin'si'iil 
day iiiovoinoiit towimls iiib rnalionalism or sniu'ii- 
iiationali.sni lias proiliioi'd a rohoiind towitni.s 
ri'ViiMiialtsm nr inlru-nutioiialisiii. And tho voiiM 
of aiiiirohisni toad- to hi' as iiisistoiit as that of 
I'olh'i'tiv’isjii. 

Tho ciiiiseioiisiu-ss of yi'slordity was n iiiiilatoinl 
iiiovoiiii'nt. It ro-i> up liioli and ilosi'oiuhsl doo]) 
into tlio truth "f things, hut mostly aliiiiK a 
sinjilo lino. In tlio hori/.ontal diivotion al.so, wlu'ii 
it (ravi'lii'il, it odii'ti'd a hnorir niovoiuont. Thi' 
I'luisi'ioiisni'ss III today is oiini|dox and oom- 
jMjsiti'; it lias lost iiiiti'li Ilf tho vortioiil movoiiioiit; 
it duos nut very oiisily soar or divi', pivoisely 
Ixvmiso it has spoMil itsi'if out in a imiltitudo 
nf horizontal nlov 'inoiils. (fur iiioiloru eon.soioiis- 
ni'ss is oiitwai'd-i,oiziuy: and oxtonsivo ; it lia.s not 
tlio in-oathoriuo and intonslvo oluiracls'i' of tho 
iild-world ooiisoiiiiisnoss; hilt wliat it has lost 
in do]ith and Iioiiflit, it has soitolit lo iii.'iko up 
Ik width. 

iS/ai/djV'/V// iiiitl tnini.iilij, .^iihlimilif mill prii- 
I'liii/lilil iirir. till' iiitisl pinliimiiMiil iiiiitliliex of 
al'in's iiiliii'i'i-iiiriit ill /hi' ao.v'i ; ic/ai/ l■h‘ll^'rl^/|’l'i:fx 
hiiiiinii riiilriniiiir in flic jii'meiil ix i/x iriileiii’xii, 
rirh iirxx, vum/ili'.i i/i/. 


The Sugar Industry 

'riie following iippeai's in ’ •T/ir Mi/sorc 
hyiinniiitr Juiii'iinf: 

The I 111 I inn sugar ooiiiiHiiiios have so fnr 
siitfi'iisl from tlio ahsoiii'o of hig-sizi'il fielil.s 
jjrowinj; sngjireano in tho iiiiiiiodiilto vicinity of 
the fai'torios wlii*h iiiii>lii's a jjn'at wastafji' as the 
fielil.s lie seiittonxl over the titirroiiiiiliiig ttnets. 
T'horo is "real delay botwix'ii tile cutting of the 
siigarciuie and its roachiiig tlio factory. .lu this 
ivsiU'i't, sugar coiirorns of .lava aiul Cuba .are at 
a git'at advaiitatre. _ AltcmptH have not bi 5 eii ijimle 
to combine growing of sugarcane with the 
manufnt'tun' of sugar. Such enterprises are quite 
possible in Mysore ami Western Uniteil I’roviiieen 
where the soil mid climute arc most suited for 
sugarcane. In Mysore the size of crop per aern 
iiiid the sugar content in cimo iiru tlie highest ; 
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Itut so ffir no nliU‘iii]>t hus brt'ti mmli' (o titko 
;i<tviin(:ii;n of roiulitions. 

fn tins ooiintHttiou lUCviDpts sIxmM be iiiikIi' to 
iiivcstipnte tlx? possibilities of nmnuffiutiirinK 
jvhilndsilri siipjr by (be sinjrlr! pun metlxs! 
spei-inlly in Eiisb'ni LI. and itihiir and Oris.sa. 
Tlie ('oi111Imtore Imperial Snj.'arjnne Utinslins 
Siiiiion sliould prove useful in itn]>riiviiisr tb-* 
yield of siiKHreiine, Tlie existing Ibitli'r Institute 
III ('awiitioH! slioiild be liiken over )iy tbe 
Imperial Ileseareb (loniieil for stnrtinjf an luiperial 
Snpir Industry Keseareb Institution or un inde¬ 
pendent one sbnuld be stiirtisi. An aKTienltnral 
sei‘lion should be added t*> tbe instJiiiU> for train- 
injr students in tbe siijjar iinlnstry. 

It is also very nei'essary to siifi'-jriiaiil 
position of tile eiiltiviitors liy lixintr ininiinniii 
spot priisis for sic.rjiri'iliie. 'Hi is task sbonld be 
done' by tile (Joveniinenl in the iibseinv of any 
;HstN‘iiilion or ebanibiT of eiiltivaUiis. IfeiiiK 
iinoivailizisl, suffiiriyne eiiIl.ivalors are left at the 
iiliTey of tbe fiu tory owners anil tbe (ioViTinneiit 
shoiiid do sninetbinf’’ to safe-ttnilnl their iiileo-sts. 
Sti'ps should also be taken lo scs‘ that prii'i's of 
c-ane are paid ]iiKiniptly to tlie raltiviihirs ainl the 
latlAT should be able to liinl out the aeeuiiley of 
neje-btiijr niaebines and (lie emie sltoiild he 
IVeijrhed without delay. 

At Ibe eonferi'iiei' of (he Miiiisprs liebi at 
.'siiida a few months hiu'k, a n’sidiit.ien was 
iiiovi'd by tbe llon'bJe Mr. . 1 . I*. Srivaslava, 
.Minister o‘f Indnstries to tbe U. I'. (hiveriiliieiit, 
to (be etlis't that (he number of suj^iir fiieloi'ies 
in India sboubi be liiuiteil. This vestrietimi on 
(he nnniher of smjar fachiries is niidisiralile. It 
call, of eour-si', sixaire fnt profits lUiriii'! tbe 
pisilielionist period, but suidi a sti'p wonb! he 
aitaiiist the ililerosts of eonsiiiners and the 
industry, (/ompetition is desinihle to serve as an 
ineeiitive to inlroihiee efonninies in pnalnetioii, 
hilt to shill out fniviffn and interna] eompeti- 
(ion would aehieve nothiiifr. Kair field shoiihl, 
therefore, be left For riidiaii enpitiil and 
eiiU.-r|)ri.se. 

The Folk Htjfh School in Deamark 

Mrs. Kirrm Ihisu toured ni.any count rii's 
ill Kiimpe and got first-hand knowledge of the 
edneational iiistitittion.s over tlicre. Of tlie 
h'olk High Sehool in Denmark slie writes in 
hiilia and the WoHd ; 

This school was establislieil for the mmsaiif.ry 
of Denmark. Tlio War of lftil7-l t liad left l>en- 
niark on the verge of bitnkrnptey, which nmdo 
tile people very poor niul iniseniblc. (Iriiiultvig, 
pastor, poet and n groat edueatioiud reformer, 
wanted to awaken the young by means of a 
school, when) personal touch would help to develop 
the spiritual and national eharactor. Tbe superior 
resided in tbe school and was in constant touch 
with his pupils. The founder of the school insist¬ 
ed on the children knowing tpore of life thnu of 
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ihsitli. The life in tin' M'hoiil was lionie-likc. 
Hoys and gii'ls atteiKknl tbe selionl ut tiu' ago of 
IS and npwiinl. 'Die seliiHtl o|)ens for h moiitlis 
ill till' u'iliter for lioys and I iiioiitlis in sainnier 
for girls. I'bey are taught haudieraft and given 
general bistorieiil eduention to Iw in touch with 
tile woi'ld’s altbirs and to get a lu'tk'r under¬ 
standing of life. Tlieni are a numlsT of schools 
e.st:ihlislied on the same model all over Denmark. 

'I'liese schools have by and by devcl»]s*l 
iiualities anioiig farmers wliieli have won tlie 
admiration of llie wliob' world. In tho early 
years, the Danish |H'asaiil wits still un progressive, 
siilteii mid suspicious, iiieapidde of assoeintcil 
ciiter]irisi‘. lint toilay be is forwai'il looking, 
cheerful, si'ieiitiiie miioled, re.souri'cfiil and eo- 
operalive. Tbe b’olk High iSelnml iii.spires iboir 
[>iipi]s with energy aiol idealises labour, niiil 
awakens hi tliem a desire for knowledge iiml 
a desii'i- to Work. 

\Vi' saw tlie display of a liig bonfire in the 
.•s'lmol-gieuiiils. Ill Denmark the midsiiminer night 
is eoiiiiiii’iurjrated by bon (ires all over tlie eouiitiy. 
'riiey me ineaiiL ils tluiliksgivilig oft<)ring to 
the sun for its ligiil iiinl wariiilli, for flowers, erops 
and vegetation, and as u flaming good-liyo to 
tile long gild goldi'ii nigiite wliicli from tii.-it 
day iii'i'oiiie sliorU']', reniiiidiiig iH'onIe of tbe 
advent of winter witli its bleak ixdd day.s and 
its ilarkness. 

The Reforms in Ceylon* 

1'lic I’oilowing ii[ipears in }oun// CnjUm 
editoi'iaUy : 

Wiiy till- triidiieers of this country iiotli lieix! and 
aliroad persist in ilrawiiig il eoiaiiiuiial herring 
along tin; trial of leforms is iinderstaiidiible. The 
progress ill eoiistitiitional dovelopuieiit in this 
country Inis eomo to tliat stage wlieii a begiuniiig 
must 1 m! mado in the transfer of power iiikI 
aulborily. I’oiilieal lespon.sibilily of tliu Ktate 
tViimoil is a inrx'kcry for the Oiuncil is without 
I'Jintrol of MU per cent of tiio nweiiuc. Without 
the riglit to control tile n;veiiiie and the ex- 
ix'iiditiiri; a State Council cun not wifi;-guiiixl tlin 
wcaltii and nsiources of tlie country. Without 
sueb safe-giiiU'd poli^ciil iHiwer is a hollow 
nioukery. Ileiici! the pisiplc insist on tho ro- 
moval of tbe Officers of Stiite which is tlio 
triumvirate whicli disburses our rHourcas without 
ijucstioii niid the sCrenglboning of the powers 
of the Ministers to initiate fliiaiicial matters 
and lo control the Public Sturiec, Tlicse ileiuiin»l» 
conslilute the fun da mentals of self-govornmciit. 
All this time wc; have had tlio trappings of it. 
Hence tho alien interests have, osBcmblcd thdr 
forces aixl their auxiliaries. 'I'ho demand for ro- 
form is.thus not a scnimblc for seats iiotwltii- 
standing the antics of tho comniunaliete. The 
demand cannot be tnlkeil ofl' either by alien 
interoste or self-seeking coininiiiialists. There 
can be no popular government in (Joylon with 
the Min 'iters providing the money and the 
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Si-rif’liiry of SLih! cipnli-olDii^' t.lic Pitlilic' 
Servico uiid ovit Sit piT I'vtit of llic ri'viTiiio. 
'I’liiw thi" fry for ivfoviii is ou vcrv ^t^1hlc' {.''■‘niii'l*. 
Tlio ri!t‘riiil)‘s<’i-iif(' id i‘i)ja>iiiioii!i?<iii, if fonitinioiil- 
isiii it is, iloi-s not n'lnov’o tile iiotil foi' n fiirois 
or iniiiiiiii/.f tlio I'oi^i'ni-y of llio ti iisons iiil<luci'<l, 
Hi'tiff tlif foiiilwlioli must Im ]ilirstii‘tl ili spilo 
fVrry olistiu-lr for lilf [irolilrlil tllllst III’ sfttii'd 
mil) wUlfil soon. 

Hodern Bengali Fainting 
In mi iiniiiu'tmit iiiipor in (lio ,lunntit! nf Ihi' 
ItHltiiit Siiriilfi f)j’ fh'it'ttldl Ai / Mr. Koilm'jintli 
<'hiiXfi'ji Iraffs tin* liislorv of Ilic j^nivdi mid 
ill ■vflojmifiit of iniidcni Mi'iioiili {i.’iiiiltiit' us 
follows : 

Only !i iiuitti r of soiiio foily vcm’s utro 
|i!i-loriii1 itrt of i{iiidity |ii'odiii\‘d in Indiii \i:is 
|)rn>'tiridly imiIiIiom ii. 

Mowi-vi-r, llio tidi' Ims (nnn'il niid linlimi nrt 
is on till* way U> rri'ot'iiition. It is iiitIiiios not 
yol linn* to drill fully witli tin* r.ni'ri Iradinr fo 
tiii.s now oririilntion sinn* wr nir us yrt In llir 

tninsilioii stugr, Init soinr of ilu' rontriliulory 

filiisrK iiMiv III* disrn.ssrd. 

|irinritntl filrtor in tliis trulisforinulion wus 
till* I'rnuissniirr niovi'inriit in Iniiiun lilt |ril l>y 
.Miunitidiuiiiitli and (!at;mirndr:iiiulli Turorr. 

SonirwlirM* ahout tin' mil of tlu' Jas|, rrnrnrv 
a young l!rii!ndi iirti.st. diridrd to s|i')i out of llii' 
Uiioiid iiavrnirnl of Wrsliin iiilliii'iii’r and |o 

I'Mlisiiivrr tlif liitlilrn and iiliiiost olditrrulrd Irai'k 
lliiit Ids forrfilllirrs liad liod. Hr rinnr of ;i 

fiiinily lliilt lius givni to Iti'iigiil nirivliunt iniiiros, 
“■ix*!lt laiidownrrs, luii.slriuns, .'*;|r'os. [diiloso|dn'i's, 
aiitliors iind a |<iii't wliosr linnr has s)ii'inil lo lln* 
four I'oriirr.s of tlir rnrth. In t.lir lirgintiing In* 
laid n'l’rivrd trniiiing in bis rbosi n rnroi'r along 
till* most !ii'|»rovri| fcnrigii iinrs. and bad sliown 
runsidrrablr Irilriit rvrn in tliilt. Hilt In* vrrrrd 
oH' from tbi* In-atrn liark and voiitand into tbr 
rrgioiis wlliidi wrrr liil Uirii h ri'ii iih nr/iiHn, 'J’bi* 
ix'siill of tiiis vnituiv was dirinibing io say tbr 
Irslst in tbr lirgiiiliilig. :ind rvrn iniw it ran 
baiilly Im said ibat all ronhovrisy bus dird 
down rrgarding l.br irsidts. 

Vrry .soon it laid bis-oim* apinirmt In 
Abanilnb-.niiitb Tiignir,_ tbal tin* form of art bi* 
wa.s niir.“uiiig was nrifhrr insjiiiing nor was it 
ra|i:ibfr of lu'oviding biiii wilb a satisfartuiy 
vfinir for tbr rsrn'.isr ol Ids gifts. Tbo visioiis 
(bat IVSr llrfoll* bis inilrr rvr wrrr iin|)i)ssildr of 
rxiin-ssiini in tin* l<‘i'nis of Wrstun t<'rliiiii|nr. 
Fnrlbrr tbr di’inaiids of Wrsirvn art in tin* 
iimlU'r of n*!ilisni mid oxarlitiiilr of form and 
|m»(ki)tii>n iiiiposrd Ibnilalions on bis briisb tliiit 
worr rrippling in tbrir rflivt so far ns biii 
iiiiaginution nas_ roiici'rtu'd. Tbrrrlorr, iifli'r nmrb 
ihnugbt and dclibrriitlon, bo dis'idnl to forsitkr 
moilorn mi'thod.s :ind adojd and fiii'tbrr dovflop 
the crttft nr_ llir anuii'iit and nnsliarviii Indian 
nuistatrs as Inniig likrly to ba mom satisfwUu'y 


fniin bi.s point of virw. lln was niinonrngisl in 
bis vriitnrr by K. IS. IlavrII, tbrn Priiifijvil of 
tbr (joyrniinriit Sriiool of Art in CalrntUl, who, 
>tft4*r bi.s tvansfrr from tbr Madins (.iovi'riiainiit 
Srbool of Art wltrrr iir bad airrady sliirti’d Ids 
artivitirs towards tbr rrforinatioii of Indttin art 
srlioids on a gi'tiuiir ly Indian liasis, br«.*miu< an 
riitlmsiastir rullaboiaior. 

Tbr path of till* pionriT was tborny. Kvrry 
rfliirt of Ids !inc| of Ids disi'iplrs innt with liowls 
of il<risiiiii from Ids l•^ll1ll^rylllrn who ronsidrivii 
any drvlalion from llir WTsti’in slandanls of 
prrfirlion “drgrni'ratr" or ‘‘rvndr.” Kvrii today 
tlir position is bat slightly altrrrd in ibis <‘oiiiitry, 
till* tally rbangr bi imr lliat most of ihosr who 
wrrr btinl in tlirir l■•■ndrlnnatiol. tbirly yi ars ago 
bavr Itrrij now pn/zl'-il into silrnrr diir lo fiivoiir- 
ai)!i' o[iinions id Wt'-lrni rritirs. 

3’br iianir of M. if. [lavrli will hr n'liirmbrivd 
long' as OMi' ol ibr torrinost of that gmiip itf 
ail ronnoissrin-s win triiabilitatril [iniiaii art. It 
Is triir that Tagoi'r l.ail airraily slartril painting 
aiong ‘‘Miighal" liin s, witlioiit any anl or siiggrs- 
tion from Mr. Ilavrtl. Hut wlnn tbn sbiriii 
lirokr, it was till' prii anil tlir |irrsoindity of 
Mr. IlavrII tbal invr sbritrr ami Stdin'r (o 
aiaslt r ainl impils. I' lirtbrraioi'r Tagorr's .srbool 
was afi'orilLil iis’ognilion tbroilgb bis firing :lp- 
poinlril \’i(T-l’riiiri]iai of l.br tiovrriimrnt SrhiMi) 
of .\rl, (’alriitla, at tbr iastann* of Mr. Ilarrll 
who was tlirii till’ lirad of lliat institution. Now 
<*aair tbr taniing-priiiti, inasnuirb as tbr nrw* 
larlliods and tin* nrw adapbltioa of ibi' mirirnl 
rraft rrri ivrii a IVi ^b iiiiprtns tbroiigb dilfiision 
into aolriit young ndads. 

.\broad llir writings of Hnvril, tlkakiira, Sisb r 
Nivrilita anil otbri's bail aliraily drawui altrnlioii 
to tbr art of aiirirnt lailia. Now llir nrw 
advi'iililivt sladril drawing' tbr atti'iilioii of forrign 
roniioissriirs siirb as .‘■^ir ,[01111 Womlrotll', l,i)1it 
Kilrlnnrr and ot.brrs. 

.\1 boinr Tagorr's frirnds, inrlnding sonir of 
bis i^rlaiivrs and Ibimananda t'liatbrjis’, tin* 
I'dllnr-pronrirtor of ilii* two fori'iiiosl iiiontbly 
joiiiiiiils of India, bulilly r.s))ousrd Ids raiisi*. 
Tbi'M* frinids, spi rially tbosr who (rii'd . to givr 
[uddirity to tbr lirw srlntol. binl lo filer srvrrr 
rrilirisin ami ridiriilr -rvrji almsr —iit- rvrrj’ sir)). 
Indis’il in ibr Ixglnning it was |ilain that tbr 
piiblir rrarfiiui was not at all favriirablr. litiiii' 
piwmlsts and biimoiniis wiili’i's joined in rbciip 
wilt.irisms, illnstnilrd willi ■ rarlisms. aj>pean*d in 
tbr pagr.s Ilf all jirriodirals intrreslrd in tin* 
niovrlarnk l.br sole rxci'plion Iwiiig tbr jimriiills 
of tbr islitor aliovr-nirntiiinrd, ■ • 

Hut in tinir (Jir very violriiri! of this rrilclioii 
,bad It favonrablr rills*(., b'iist of all it nniiirtl 
nil iiiti'ivst anioiigst that siftion of tbr inti*lli- 
griilsia wbirb was intrit'sti'd in Indian art. 
Paintings by the various h'IiooIs of tlir cnislinevtil 
and labi Jiagbnl poriod, frrsciw of Ajirnta, the 
M’ldjitnral dreornt.ions of tbo aneioiit loiiiplrs anil 
inoimnienls worn nil studieil with ti new iiiteivet, 
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iviiulriiiK ill II iiiilioiinl itrt-<t>tiwioU:iHi'i*s, wliicli 
iv.is lii'f’oi'i’, 

|j wiHild ill' Wh'li!;, lunvcwr. In Jii'i'Siilllc tlliil 
ii)i« nrl-<‘<>iiM'iou!‘iii''^i‘ liiiil ill iiny wiiy !‘i)i<)ntlii‘i| 
(he juitli of dll' m>U’ srlionl .•n) (':ir ;l< jUllilii' 
;i|ilinfi!iti'iii of llioir nrt wiiii foin'i'riiPil, 

Hilt: imiM'ri'i'iitilil.v tlio tiilo liiul tiinu'il, 

Aiii"ii,">t Inosf wliii liiiif lii'lvi'il ill tbi; 

liiiafils of iiucii'iit lii'nsuro l.luTo Witi* -iiiiiii' who 
rn-i-ivi-il aiiipli’ iTWiuil for I.lii'ir lalioiir.i, 

'I'll ti ll dll’ Inidi, II l:n’};i‘ Mrtiou of iln'rif mii[i- 

|ul| lj'J S of I 111' TllCoVI' Sl’lllio! IVlln i'olll]IOSi|'il of 

io|•|■il;ll ni'.'lln-los - Kiiiopi'iin iiinl J;i|'iiiii‘>i' aini 
ll wiiri iiiiiiiily iliii’ to t.lioir .'ii|ijuji l I lint. I.liis now 
-|•}|olll «n:i iililo ti) i‘.i|iil)li-ili ii.-i, lf on II fiiiily 

ciiii- fouii'liitioii. 

Mi'iiiiwiiilo itis Iniillii'v, (iiioiini'iiili'iiiiiitli'rnooiv 
liihl lll■^,'nll I'Sj'riimontinu' willi tlio iiitoi-l, lii vi lnji- 

li)i-lit-i ill U'r.'lrrii ilii. iiiiil wiiii .•inui iililo lo fully 
iili-iiri) llii-ii' sjoriti ami, rniiiliiiiiii;; I hat willi 
lvi-(i-ra i'li'iils. (ro |iroiliii‘i' ;i mm 1r c•lIlIic(lll■ 
^•llli|•^•ly lii.-i own. 

I•'l■<>ll liolils of ilioiiL^hli ami l.liiiim rtio- 
r\|.'loi-i'ii, ami tlio work of yomiooi‘ ai-li^l- -m li 
ii~ Siii-iniiliaiiatli (ian^nly, Nainlnlal li'i'o, 
K~)iitiiiili'UMa(li Ma/.nimlar. .''aili riilivmalli Mo. A“il. 
Kiiiiiar I lahlar. Sali)!' 0 /-Zimian. Hakim Mnliano 
mail ami iiiaiiy otlioc llimlii ami Mimliiii slmloiiLi 
'lion provoil that tlio .iiliool wim nol tlio 
.'torih- |it'oiliicl, of oim |ic TSMiialily Iml, wa-i oajialiii’ 
o[ inoiliii-iti',' mov ili volofinirnl-i laiMi in llmnnlil 
am] stylo. 

.\s for llii' nioa.'iiio of acliiovi im jiIs of 

Miaiiimtraiiatli Tasioio, ivo' il. mil, nin|ilo to liayo 
iiiaili' a wliolo iialiiiin art-oon>i'in|iH, liv I'oshn'in;..'’ 
llii ir failli in llio onllnio of tlioir I'on fatlmi'.-i 'i 
as ll mil. aoliii'Voinont. to innvo llial llu io was 
a livino stn-ain of arl-niltiiio llowini; in tlin lain I 
"I his I'aLlior.s ami fni'flior to niion (ho i yrs of 
ill! iimli-r.slaniliii^ to thi‘ arts ami oralis of 

ancioiil ami imHliivval Imlia ? .Vml laslly wliiit 
Jiioro siiiTOs.s latiihl llioro lio fnt' an arlisl. llian ni 
-10 llio |ial,li wliioli ho O]ii‘noil followoci liy a 

lli'iii.sami artists ami oraftsmoa, as thi’ diiii't ami 
imliriol ro.siilt of tlii' laltotirs of tho solinol, 

iiiiimloil. insjiiroil ami nourishoil hy his art '! As 
lor tho iiloals ho [iitiaohoil ami praotisoil, this i.s not 
dio lila.io to oiyo an ailoi(iia1»' smyi y, of the 

nianiior in wliioli thoy tvi'ro I'i'iilizi'd in lii.s 

liaintin^i.s. 

liOiin yoars havo tlo-scoiiilcd upon llio world, 
ami art and thn artist nro now faois! witli trials 

|>"r!iaiis so sovoro as to jonpardizc tlioir vory 

oxisiini,.!.^ in such tiinos it i.s oasy for tlin 
pnhlio to forjjot tlio doht of ^Talitudo it nwos to 
lhiis(,> tlmt lius’o lynrkoii for tho lilioriition of 
aft ill India. Nuvortliolos.s tho ronitissama' of 

'iidijtii art is in pronivs.s, ami if it oaii woatlior 
tin- storm ami piis.s into more phtotii watoi's it 
will bn tlion that it shall bn rcjilizod wh.it 
phaso it was that Indian art entonsl on, with 
Ahanimhimath Tattoro as llic piithfitidoi'. 


Abolisii Capital Punish in ent 
.Mr,s. Ml iro'iifoi I'X Cousins sutl'orod im- 

prisotimonl in tho Iasi Civil i >i.sol)olti(•ll(>(■ 

o:tll]|>iligll ill .>!mti'ns. Ill jail sho liml iho 

ojipoi'lunity ot ooinittLT in oinilaol willi woiiit'ii 
oiinili'iitiiod lo various |(’imi.s oI' iinprisoiinioiit - 
anil also to doath. 'riiorc is soinolliiiij;' 
homilirnl and fjood won in (tioso who aro 
oimiioniiiod to iloalli. .\mi fiiov siioiild ho 
savod liy aholishiiio I'apilal |iiinishtiiotit. Sho 
wrilos ill Tin Yon till : 

My roi'i'iit i'\)ii-rii‘i.if tho sy.s|j-i»i of 

Ii".':ilt/oil iiinidor has Inamiod tho lii»rror. tlio 
sliaino. till’ n.solossnoss of it into my soul, and 
till’ risk III iiiistako in il. I'lio irroii|> of Civil 
Misiiln'ilii‘m‘i' prisonoi's in tho woim'ii's ]url in 
\'i'lloii' iiviil in oi’IIs in ihr siiiiio lino as iho 
simdl idook I’lilloil "tlio oinidoinnoii rolls.” i'or 
aliim l lliroi nmntlis ono youjitr woman ahoiii. 

IWriity‘f.Wii yriii's idil was in *>ni’ of ihoso oojls 
iiiidi r s,.nl. ni‘o of lianoino wliilr sho iiwallod 

ri-.'iilts ot .\|i|iials slio inado lo Ihii’i’ lii!rh 

mil 111 ij'il irs for lihi- ooinnintation of lior .si’i)l.i’jii'ii. 
Sill' mado a favnni'iiMo ini|n‘'-ssiim on all who 
saw hor or l.aTkod lo hor. Sin- doiiioii hor jiiiilt. 
Hill Inr Ajipi-als wiTo nut "raiifod. Wo know 
tho iiioht lioloir’ that sho was Pi In-, ohokoil out. 
of I \isti nrr tho ni'\l. Ilinniiiiir 111 iho [iri smiis' 
III tho slatr. '1 horo is a trlrpaihy’ in jail, as in 
all parts of India, dospilo all pns-antions iif 
mlmiiiislrativi' --n’liry. Wo know that .shr was 
poiloE’lly calm ami hrayo as sho walkod lo tho 
yallows and that, Inr last words woir hor 
allirmalion nf In r iniioooni’o and hor holiof that 
tioil waiiilil punish tho onilty porsun. Tho 
I'vistraoo nl a s\-|ain of piinislniiont wlih’h 

allows no ... life In .'Hidi ti porsnjj is 

solf-oondi I.. ,\ll tlial, day, ami for days 

a[ii-rvvnii|s, 1 wi-nt ahoiit in sliaino. 1 fob, that 
Dili' snoial sy.'ioin had doirrailod I’voryoiio of ns 
in hi'in<r a party to siioli a hrnPil, disp'iistinw 
inaidi r in oold liinnd, and wit,li idiioial ooromoliial. 

It was with doi [I haii)iim>.ss that 1 saw in 
till- nowspa]»'rs .snim- works laP r ihiil Mr. Haya 
I’rasad Sinoli hail i n troi 1 1 lord a Hill in tlir 
.\ssrnihly lo abolish oapital piiiiishiDoiil,, now 
nwailin^ liallot ojijiorlaiiity for disi'iisHion. 
Hi'lttimii, Mriimai'k, llolhiml, Ihdy, Norway, 
l'oi’ln;rtili f'Wi’di'n, and sonir of tho Slab’s in 
Aini’i’ioa liayi’ ahniislioil tlm doath ponalty. Timy 

havi' found Ml) iiii’i’oaso in oriiiio as a rosnlt. 

• 

laist yoar tlio -Maharaja of Nopal aniioiiiK’oil 
hy 1 ‘roi’laIllation that oapital pniitshinont would 
not hi’ inltir-P’il for an oxiioriim’iital la-riod of (lyo 
yr-ars as it was ontlroly O’pilirimiit to Iiiilian 
iili’iiis. Tlins'iini’ Indian .Siapi has almiidv seta 
pnoi’ili’iit for tho I’ouiitry. ^<o^l linokmastor, H't-lsinl 
Chaiii'i’llor of Kntfliind is ono. nf Ihoso who havo 
rook’d o|i|)o.sltioii to oa|iitid pnnislimeiiL Ho is not 
sntisliisi ,us to its hoinj; a dotorri’iil. Tho opinion of 
a man of sneh osporiuncf shonld w't’i(,di for much. 
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Quo VadiB, Europa ? 

Thf Lirini/ Ai/e. a Far 

I'^tstcri) in four Irailiii)' 'artirli'S uii 

AKiiintitlcr t1i<! |i!;«’ru'nil (‘action “Af<ia Awiikcx,” 
'wiiieli finals oiir altinition on wliat is oiTtiiin 
lo Imvoiik^ tin; ceiitrf of world attention : 

fii tl le fii'nt., under the ahove title, I'rinee 
(Carl Anton Ilulian, lalitor of a lierliu Nationnl- 
Soeialist monthly, disensses the fear of many 
l<hiro(ieanM that the eentri* of {rravity of world 
|iolities lias been sliifted I'nnii the West to the 
eoast of tin; Paeilie. by the very reeeiit imioii 
of (’oniitnintsm and Oa|ntidisni : 

In <l()nshnitinn]>le a (iennan elei'liii'-li^diL Imlli 
costs I’KO fell tell amrks, a Itiissiaii, (lltri, and a 
•la|iaiies<>, D'llU. Tins means tliat the Kassitois 
and llie .rt)]Hnut.se liave sneiveded in taking over 
our erononiie and ]irodiietive iiietlinds and, by 
inainhiiiiin^'' or inlirodneint: slave lalnair, liave 
iSiined till impnrtaal ii<lv!iiilafie over us. The 
pri'sent stnijjj:!!' for the division of world power 
hikes llie furiii of a stl■Ufr^^l^' for world inarkel.s, 
and many Kimiiiean.s are eonvinred that if l.lie 
Orient arhieves its puriiose of eeonoinie and, 
therefore, military ariuanieiit, its rnlinir classes, 
wltieli ant today detnaiidliiK' heioisin and slavish 
.saerilici's from the masses, nnist frrant inon^ 
libend institutions and raisii tile popular slimdard 
of livin^T. But in the faee of this eonvietion the 
fact n’inains that lliese cianitrics with the Inwi s|,, 
most slavish st.iimlawl <d' liviii;; have at.Liiin\l the 
liifxhest prudnetion and that, they ani hciiii; j,i;iiidi'd 
by sUih'smen whose liist^ivie perspective ninhes 
licyond the immediate striitrftle for jiowei'. Thest' 
men take loiifs-ranire views and act in such a way 
that they bciinne a serious dan«vr to the wonomie 
hegemony of the wliile raiv. 

It iicisls little ima;;inatu>Ti to conceive of Imw 
the world would look if not. we but Llie. I'lissiaiis 
mid the Japancsi; were lo sell iniu'liiiie-jjmis - 
the modern ei|uivatent of irlass beads to 
Nivaftcs. 

Land Prohlem in Japan 
I'lio sei’oml depicts the tdews ex])r(“sscd by 
two ('onimunUl.s nii the ineronshig tensinn 
between the poor tenante atui (lie liupi'rhdist 
liintluwnorB, said to be l<':iscists at hearts ; 

In the last few years the debts of die 
pensiints have incrcaeeu enormously and in 1032 


ainiaiuhsl to between seven and eiglit million 
yen. Tie a jiaiicr ]uiblishcd in 

Tokyo, wroh^ in its issue of AuKtist 17, ‘The 
]N'asants aiv tillliiff the soil to jiay their debts ; 
they work and live to |)ay od’ delits.’ 

fn such a siiimfion (he tenants and share 
croppers are, of isairse, iinablo to pay the rciil 
1 . 1 ) tlic hm I low II CIS. The elas.s striiffftle bclwii-ii 
the h'lmiits and landowners liaa nssumisl ji 

licii'c cliararh'r, Accoi'ilinv: to fioui'ea ]>ublisliis| 

in Ihc .lapaiifH' pn's.s, in the first half of 
flierc well' o otjo |■olll1ie1.s, whieli means that their 
iininbir liail ilotihlcij rnmpared with the tu'evious 
year, 'rite lower strain of (lie vilhijrc po|iulali(>n, 
before all the poor tenaiits, have oriraiiixeil (hciii- 
selves in scitii-l'-ail assueiatiiiins. The poor and 
middle peasaios are orftani/.infj self-defciuT 

oi'iaips for tile tiylit afraiiist the landowners, polici-, 
and f.'eiidarmeiic‘, and in order to repel Ihc 
Fascist bantb. Tliet'e arii at. present in .lannii 
l.'illS teiianls' iissociatiuas with a total member- 
sliiji of ;:iri,ili)ii. 

The landowiicvs and hiihiks on their iiarl ar<' 
combiniiii; in associations for the iitrlit nmniisL 
the teinnits ; they an* oi-^mi^iim Fascist iitiioiis 
sncli IIS Ainiil T.Jiilit (S;hool of I’at,riots), wliii'h 
took ]iarl in the altcinpli.'il insiirris-tiou on May 
lr>, In all, there arc lUb landowners' 

oivaniwthms ivilh olS.IKKI mciiihcrs. In midilion, 
thcic exist 1,!)sii mixed associations, in wliich 
laiidowtiers and lafa/rs are oiy.'aoiys’d, with a total 
meiabership of ;!i),S,ik1ii. The hi*; .lapancse Fascist 
oi'tr.inination, Ihuiiiiiinii Sni Snii-lo, is actually a 
fiHlei'iil.ion of oil Fascist ovf;aiil/.ations and is 
known by its active ]iarti('ipation in ihc iixbt 
aijainst the h'liaiits, the iinirdcrinfr of their 
leaders, and so fortli. 

Aloi)}: with the inh'iisifieatioii- of the ehiss 
striiity'h! in the villn'a’ (hcre.Ts an inen-ase in the 
stin^ftle of (he nrlian prolctanat Aivoriliii}; to 
ofiicial, but iinsirnplete, stoverimicnt returns, in 
the first half of Iff.'I’J there won* Mlit strikes, 
)iait.ictt)ati'il in by .'id,2l7 workers, compimsl with 
!)ll strikes participated'in liy I8,;'(i(i workers tn 
the previous year. The nuiulicr of strikes in coil' 
nectioii with wa^’ demands lias iiicis'aseil. 

The Coiinminlst Party of .fiipaii, uinlor-excced- 
injjl.V Inird conilitinns of terror and; e?pioiiaj,'e, 
is carrying on a persistent stnitTglo in order to 
rally the inasseH toKel.lior, is openly oombiitinfr 
the nilinp classes ami the Fareist ttretips, ex¬ 
posing- tlic imperialist ntiturc of tlio latter, and 
revealing the true character of the war in C’hinii. 
In spite of wholesale arrest# (in the year 1932-33 
tlicro were 7,0^1 people in prisiiii accused of 
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Vii»iiuiiu»t sctivity’i iho Communist I’arty is 
ituTfitsin^ its ctforts to win tlu> Mi;isrH’s of ilio 
tiiiJors. 

Tlicri* iu-i! siKniiJ Fnsfist (uvatii/.iilions in tlir 
i()Hii.s wliii’h jitnoiiff tiui facU>rv woi ki'i's, 

Tli'ff iin! owr 1()I| Fusdsi mill soiui-Kiisrisl. 
iir^iniMilioii.s in which tu^^'clIitT niiiMhi'i' 

niiilions of miniihm. 


Aaia for the Asiatics 

III (lie Ihiitl iirlicic Dr. iriinvic>! fonrs that 
tlM>ii;;h a ()iin-.\si:itic iiiovciiiciif may not liinl 
iiiiiiu-iliuto Friilfioii by the ostiiblishnii’iit of a 
l/CiifliK! of Xation.s of the Asiatics, yi't lie 
i-lioi'islio.s the view that the slogan ‘Asia for 
tlie .Asiatics’ niay unite th<‘ Orient against the 
Oeeident iitiilcr (he leailersliiji of the liaiel of 
the Ifisiiig Sun : 

To gain a riiil iiinleistmiiliiig nl' I lie )ian- 
.\sia(ie uleii, one nmsi, always lii e|i the rullowing 
tlinv |Hiiiit-s in niiiiil. In the first iilari-, it wonl't 
III- nhsui'it 1,0 deny that the jnvakening ol' the 
Ashitie t'eople.s is the gr,.ali.>t, event siiiee llie 
War. lull we nnisl not i iinfiise this awakeniu;.; 
witit the iinifieatiiiii of the Asiatie [leojiles, for. 
ill tile .si'isiiid jiliiee, tile inner eonlllets hetwe en 
lllese tieO|l|e will remain ini]iii.'Sili[e to ..mlve. 
thie thinks in f.lii.s eonneelion imt only of Siiin- 
•la|iiiiiest: rivalry hut of the eijaally iiii{iorhiTit 
Iio.siiljt.y heLweeii .\fo)i!niiineil;ni.s and Miiiihi.s. In 
the ihiwi plaee, the ]ian-.\siatie inovianenl, whieh 
is iiou' .SI) iK'tive and anti-I'hn'D]lean in .lapan, 
die stningest .\siatie power, is itsidf torn with 
i‘iintrai|ietioiis and eaiinot hi-eoinr a leading 
eis'iitive foii-e. .Many nf the more eritieal Japani .se 
ii'ei>jjiii/.e ihi.s Liieiii.selve.s. Dr. ttiloshi .Ashida, a 
(iieiiiher of the .lapanese |)ailiinneiit, has .sairl, 
'The probhon of an .Vstalie Ijeagne of .Nations 
dial is now so popular may naify the mil ions of 
.Asia ill their inislnlst nf I'hnupe and .Aineriea, 
Imt the dec-isive c[iie.stion for iis is l■o-oJ)^Tation 
with Chiiiii, without whieh snih a league would 
he iinthing hut a inline.' 


Soviet aud the League 
Many fiir-reiielung cIVeel.s are ai)liei|ialc(l 
hy the Soviet I’nioiis’ jirojeet to join the 
ia-agim at Geneva, whieh, neeonling to an 
observation in the I‘pojt/r’s Trihum' will, to 
a groat e.vtmit, lessen the agginvated |M)lt(ieaI 
afmospliere in the Kiir Kti.stiTn horizon. The 
editor comments ; 

When Soviet Russia, at Inst, ehowisl its defer- 
miiiiitjon to resist .hipanese ' iiggnvsion, (he 
Roossivelt n'gime showed its sympathy (ly a 
rapprochement hero, also. Just what tiassisl 
between Rooeevelt and Litvinov on the subject of 


the L'ligne we do nnt know, but there is no 
reitsna to donht that the liussieAinerieim m|»- 
IH'oelieiiient Was an important, faelnv milking for 
the new Russian attitnilo towmiis the League. 

.Aeenivjing In a 'I'fiiimwi'aii report from 
Mnsi'ow .iHiinavy t, after the .siusvhes by Molotov 
ami Litvinov, ix'fenisl to aluive, weiv made, “tho 
]iii.ssiliililv nf the Soviet Ihiion's joining tho 
Li'iigiie of Nation.s forms oini of iJie iiiiiin Isipios 
of diseitssion in ] ml I Ileal and diploiiialie ein'les” 
ill die Soviet ea]»(.al, where it is hold that “whilt 
Russians like in n riii '.laiian’s moral isnlutioii’ is 
mainly due to the League of Millions, which ha» 
reveahsi itsi if as a serioas olistJielc to <1111)1111’s 
iiiiperialistie evpinisioii, Jlinl therefore Ls mi 
ini|iiii(aiit faeior for iiialnlaiiiing [leace in the Fur 
lOasI,” Trying to fnrei'asl. die fiitiire, '/Vmisorr/irt 
suggests that the Soviet *'|s g'l’eatly in|j'ri‘.sti*d in 
a elosir en-i>|iei'.ilion with tieneva, tind it is 
assiinii-d that in tlu' nalural ^•ollrse of events 
Mnsi’ow wail si'iiil a permanent ohst'rvi'r to tho 
League eapital. iiinl afPr a eertaiii triinsilioi) 
tieriiid will apply for iiieinbi'i.sliip in the League 
nf Nalinns." 

There is nn real reason to donht Iho Ihtiljf 
Ihnihl ii’piii f of .lannary to die elleel. Uliat 
'■I'’innee is now engaging in sn-wt eonversations 
with Rii.s.si;i with the object of bringitig the Soviet 
Ihiion toll) t.lie League of Nations,” but “iluis. 
nnieh as the Soviel Ihiimi ili‘sires eerhiiii reforms 
in till- Ijeagiie |irior to jniiiing, the pwseiit 
l•onve|■safilOls l>etw<‘en the f^nai il'Orsay and tlu* 
Kreiiiliii an' of ihe nafiin' of a preliminary 
e,\aiiiirialiiiii nf [Iii,.sijiii suggestions for vcforili.” 
if the lalh'r is true, it is ipiih' ninlerslandiible. 
In view Ilf eeiLiin evi'iits of fairly ntsetd. liislory, 
file Soviet is not nnnatarally sn[>ie!ons of lieiiig 
inadi' a sea[)i'goaf hy snun- one of tlu' dominant 
League I'nu'iTS, iiii'i Is rpiih' as eantions as the 
Ihiitisl Slale.s has been. If, liowevi'r, ihi' Soviet 
initii'irilii's dei'ide dial Li-agiie ineinbership is 
di'.sirable, diere will lu' no ris'idi'itrant ('ongress 
tn nbstriii’t them Ihi' (jov rnaii'iit will net, unit 
the Soviet Coiigii'SS will In eour.se of tilllO 
a|)l)love. 

.\s a result, a new la'agne eati Ik' envisaged, 
willi its ‘'Siiper-Coiiii< il” of l''ranci'. f>ril.iliii, Ulitl 
Italy reinforced by the eo-ojieralioii of Americu 
las at pieseid) and the Soviet, whether or not Ulo 
hitler actually joins the League. 


Pan-American Prelude 

In tlid Xf/r /iVy;nW/c, Afr..Innathati Mih’luil) 
gives II giiipliic dcseriidinn nf flin jMilitical 
.sitnufioii nf (he Latin Ainerir'aii Repiililics un 
tin' eve of thn seventh .sessinti of the Fan-j 
.Vnieriean (Vaiferenee : 

Lriigmiy is living under a hurhed-wini diclutor- 
ship. The day tlu! .Amcriean delegation arrivud 
all Urugiiayaii ji'iiilers known hi bo lio.stilc to 
President Teini were roundwl up und iinprisoniul. 




NoviTlbch’K-*, uL tile .“iiiiii* munifiii. Sccivtury Mull 
wiiM Ixiiii" ciM'cliionioii.'ily <il tlii' i|ilii.v, tli«i 

Moiitcvlilcu polli-i' Hi'iv iviiKiviiif.’ 

niul n jiknirtl, “Aliiiji) ili* liiill” Cii.-iU'iu-il ti) a 
J bijjfi, iioir-hy J'liininey. rhiiTs oC (lit! 

'j oj’lx'J'itinn (c> I’lvwiiciit Ti'inl Jiin l.tn^ liat.tln 
11 lmitliiT>i, iiicmhcrs of I ruKiiiiy’fi lii i'l kiinwii 
Jl fiiiiiily. Tlic-y Imvi’ iii'i'ii (O in I!in ilo 

JiMuiro for iiliiiiit it yriii, lint )iit<(; iii;.'li(. oiii' of 
IIk'III tiirinvl up in (ho miIiihIik of Miiiilttviilm, 
H confoiToil with Irii’iids iiiiil sliiijioil ;nv;iy in tlio 
I I ihirkiiosii, iin’Miiiiiiihly for ISiioiios Airos. Tlio 
’j ninull of nil this is (hill tbo rni;riiiiyiin [tin'orii- 
‘ - mont is liijiliji^ yronl ililliciilty in kooiiiiift its 
j|l collootivo jiiiitil on (,ho jiim-AiiioricMii {'onfon iiro. 

I j . Ix'ilj'iio of Niilioiis coiiiruissiuii of iijvi stioii- 
.(j tioii is now in |*;irii};iiiiy, iiinl iiiiy ilotinn hy tlo’ 
I'l (killfi'iynci! w'oiilil, coiisoniioiilly, |ii‘ n Mow iit llio 
l,f iiiithority nnil jiwslioo of tlio Li^nttno. 
j f 'Hio KoosoyoII iiiiiiiiiiisli'iilioii is throw illy nwny 
h| ri trix'Jil o(i|sirl'iinity iiovo nt iMonloviiloo. Novi-r 
! . Iioforo hiis l/iitiii Aniorioii foM so kiinlly townnls 
i us ns it I loos loiliiy. 

Bill, il, wns II iiiiijor niislnko to sond Mr, Hull 
, ns hoiwt of tlio Aiiiorioiiii iloloontioii. (Iriiiitiiio 
thill till (ILsoiission of l.nrill's luu! ilohls will hnvo 
to ho itworvoil tor soiiio fntiiro oooiisjoii, n yront 
ijoiil of useful o.\| Join lory work ooiilil hnvo hoon 
•loiio hoiv l)v It iloloyiil.ion wliioli wns ivinvs^Tihilivo 
■ (lie Now DettI ninl whh'h jio.ssor-soil tin' oonli- 
•loiioo of Jlr. Kotisovoll. Mr, Iliill. with nil his 
iiiiiyiiitioonL sliiooril.y nnil liiKli-iiiiiiclocInoss, is not 
siioh 11 porsoii. dfe Inis litll,. syiii|i;i(liy with (ho 
Jsow^ i(onl lunl nlinost no inllin-iLoo in (lio 
tiiliiiiiiistrntioit. 

Alroii.iy this sitiiiition hiis loil (o oiio ilisnstor. 
honnl till' “Aniorieiin Lotrioii,” ilio sliio mi 
wliieh .Mr. linil onnio 1 o Montovhlco, wns tho 
llililinn iloleyiitlon, of whioli .M. Justin Unniiii, 
lltlltuiii Mini.slor of Jiisticv, is cliiof, nml 11010110 
till' iiioiiilioi's of wliii'h is M. Antoine I'ioriX'-I’inir 
lOno ol tho iiuist inten'stin!; nioii iit tho <'on ronnioe 
jnere. 1 ho (irst ilnv at sin. tho Ilaitiniis wnlloil 
.niwn Mr. Hull in hM oahin, ainl iiodlioinsi for 
Jtnii eiiiltny of the Ainoviiniii flsonl onniinl of thoir 
^countr.y. Aeonnlintr (.0 nn oxocntivo nyi'oonu'nt 
111 foroo, Aiiiononn oontml of Iliiitiim 
fiiiiiin'i's is fo eonliimo ilnriiiy the 
^fe of a tnilliiin loan tloiitinl llnvnijfh the 
Blink, or until IDot?. Previously 
TOi'. itull Innl had only ensiiiil ktiow'Ieilye of the 

aJmteil ShiU's oi-enivifion of Haiti.. ns ho 

•Jonriicil of its sordid nnil eruel dehiils, ho hiviiiiie 
ytroiiffiy indiitnnnk 

k T lie ITniied Slates is now, inovnlly lit least, no 
o defensiTO in reymil to (.’nlm, Afr. Boosovolt has 
yin]iln'illy iidiiiitti'il tlint we wevo rosjiunsihle in 
^trt for the Mnolnulo voRinie, anil tlint we owe it 
jo CnIiit to make* amen ils. The t'ulians miitht lo 
terzo this ehaueiyln obhiln a elear, deliniti* under- 

i tniiihnjr ti,,, iTjiitisI i^tiilos. Tliey outrlit to 
«k for a KuarinittH,'.] siiRiir iniota ; most autliorities 
n laiba helu-vc it slimild have a quota of 
niiHion tons a year. There should also bo a 


tlioroiiRh inidorstandiiif' iihnut tho various Maehado 
loans, il .should Ik.' infoi'tiitilly ain'isil that if the 
Nnlional City and Chase National hanks are not 
willing to make a i.'oiieniiis sottloinunl with the 
Cnlmn Rovornineni, Ciilwi will have the rifthl, 
without fanll-Hiidiny hy oiir ML'ite liepartmeni,, to 
resort (o jiartiul delaiilt. 

If there i.s ever to ho a |ierinaaoMt .setlloinoiit 
of till! <'iih.'in [irohli 10, (Jiilai liiusL lind some nay 
to ini'Vimt the Riiati r jiart of its national ineonii' 
from li’Kvino' tho island oaeli year. I'mliahl.v this 
nil a I IS, in ad'lilioii h' 11 rediielion of its external 
loini.s, SOUK' soi't of lii.v on the Auiorienn-owiK'd 
siiyiir ei'iitr.'di'S. It iiiiolit al.so inoaii the setting 
iiji of niiniiiimii-wayi and iniixininm-lionr laws for 
woi'ki'i's on the eenl.nil'-s. .'sueh (.hiitys oiiyht to 
he lalkisl out anrl lunloi.'ImsI hoth in the I'nili'd 
Slah's and Ciiliii hi loro any sort of di'iinitive. 
ayi'i'enieiil Is'l.wmm l.ln' two yovernineiits is arrive'l 
lit. Ollierwi.se, tiler, is tlie dniiyer ihiil, ihe 

nioniL'iil Cnha tri<'s i-, s,,t il,s eeonomit' house in 
oriler, Irmdde will si,:it a|i nyaiu at oiut. 

Race Conflicts 

I)t'. I Ians Iviiliii in a liailio .tililress, 

under (he iinsjiiees id the Nnlional Slndenl 
I'edi'i'nlinii id .tiiiei iea, ninse.s the aKeiitinii of 
(he eliliitldeni'il iiidonker.s to the alarniiiio 
elleet id lliei'-ei>nseioiisiii's,s, whieli has 
jil'eiinliei'd nianv, Il is also I'evy keoiilv felt 
ill this iineieiit [iiiid of ihc Ilindns ninl i.s 

one oi the root eail-i'S of tlie jn'eseiil |iolitieal 
ii|ilieava! in I his eoiintrv. The follnwino 

e.sli'iii'ts fivini (lie IJo/'/d Ihiittf iiniv, 
llieivfoie, he read with nineli inlere.st ; 

j\s Alexaniler I'he Cri'iij. sot out ivn hi-s rainpaiRM 
Lo eonqin'i'die worlil, hi.s ti'ai'hor, ri.stotle, inlvisod 
him lo tn'at the (iri'oks as a leadoi', and a friend, 
hat tlio ixiiharians, whom he set out to oomiiter, 
as a tyrant and kiny. 

Arlstnlli! lia'l, in the (irst <•!lal1ler in his hook 
on iiolilk's, ili'veli)])eil I ho ti’.'U'liiny that slavn'y 
was ail instil.ntinn iiU|iosi'd and saaetiflod hy 
nil I ini', as l.hojii were Iniinaii iiioos InU'li to hr 
slaves and otliri's who wen' horn masters. Tlienv 
foil', .slavery was not only a nuu'alv institution, 
hut il. was I'vrii in (he iiiti'rrsis of the slave mres 
tlieinsolve.s os, hy their own iintinv, their weU- 
hoint!' deinandeil the inaster's luu id over them, 

I’his theory by .Aristotle wyis, of eoui-sr, not 
ronfhiisl to Aristotle or to the aiieient Greeks. It 
was In-oneht forth as a justification of the pnv 
eiiiiiiemi’ of 0110 inee over another wherever one 
r.iei? dominated another. 

The politiiail and social imporlanee of the’ 
modern race theory is not less fiir-reachinR than 
fts intellei'tiiul implications, for this (lioor^ is 
hound to nwiiketi the tieu'est mee eonflii’ts in u 
historie situation wliere the inco ijneslioii assumes 
dimension.s unknown up to now. Uaeo oonfliets 
do not become acute until the race kept in the 
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iiifcviur position is jtiiimilts'll l>y tlio li'tnlcnoy 
cliiinttv its status inui to strii’c for I’liiialily ivilli 
tho riKV •JiyiiH'il snpi'i ior. Wr witness ioiliiv a 
worlil-wiili- nioveini'iit of tliis kiiul. Fifty ycui's 
tile worlfl lunvptisl the siipi-i'iiiiiey of itie 
white inee witlioiil ipiestioii. 'I'oilay tin' sini'inl 
Ilf ■■■lueiition !in<l of moih'm li'eliiii<'!il emiiiiiin'ia 
ihroiitrlniut the worlil, (he lirinjtiiijr toei tliiT of 
nil hiiin:iii races !ty the lU'W rii))iil ilieans of 
l■n|lllmlllie:Uioll atu! I ran spoliation, have ilestroyeii 
for ever this umpiestioneil onler, anti have 

iiitroihieeil :i new. ilynamie I'hanent whieli iitakes 
itself fell lull only in ihe revolt, all oyer .^ia 
Init as well in .siinlar inoveinents for politieal 
ami soeial einaneipation lailsiile of ]‘iitroj>e wliieh 
have reaelieit their crises iliirinj: the jiast fi-w 
vear.s ill all I/atiii Anierlean repnhlies, wliei'i' even 
the loiijf silent ainl snft'eria"’ lintiaii laic is 
awakeiiiuo’ to a claitii of it- chic jiosji.iiui in jis 
own .Miciciit lamls. TliMaii;h iiit Afrii'a the Neero 
i< slirriri'r. a plienotncniai whieh woiilrl havi‘ 
apiieareil cailirely oat of pn slioii a very few 
■ Iceaiti s ajro. 'I'licre is a irn’at forwaril inoveiiient 
on ihe (lart of all the iioii-wliih’ races whieh 
we calleil, only a few years aen, haekwanl iiiees, 
aiet who aro t,inlay trying Ininl, ainl soaieliins, 
as .lapaii prove-s very .siici-essfally. to ailojit for 
(hems,.Ives llie eulinral anil soeial slain I an Is of 
tlie whito raee, 'i'hey strive iiol only hn- polilii ai 
eiicineipation )nit for a .soeial ailvaiieeiiieiit of 
ihi'ir masses • to paitieipate in ihe prooii'ss ol 
liniaaitily lowaril a hel.ter woihl, 

1 hcllcve ihal ail lovers of hnniaiiily will 
welciinc tins eoiinnoii ellorl of all Iniinan raees 
lowar-l a new W'orlil. It is for the lirsl liiiie in 
w.’ihl history, that sueli ii eitmmon eil'ort hiinis 
ilttrereiit anil even the laoc-t illstaiil parts of the 
Wiirlil liifrether. The- hasis of worl'l iiiiily is 
lieiiij/ la'ealeil. In .siieii a iiioiiicat a new emphasis 
U|Miii raei- ainl race incipiality in many iminti ies 
must liave e.spceially disaslioiis cllisls. It will 
leini (o ajorravals} all rneo enniliets ainl theiv fon' 
ael as ejnef ohstacle to worhl iieilee. No eonfliels 
are as ilevastaliii" a.« raiaal l■(alllIcts. no liatreil 
as •leoivailiiijs us racial lialrcil, heeaii.si- tin y at'peal 
lo the iinisl [iriuiitive ainl most I'emi’lous inst.inets 
ol man ainl am iijit to hiiiiir out the worst sides 
"f his nature. We very often witness the fact 
that II itortnally ooiid-natureil ninl isasonahle man 
acts iinist hnilally as soon as viiee iinjudiee or 
rare instincts arc involved. Tliroutrli eeiituries we 
have striven to arrive at the i-i'eojrnitioii of 
persoiiaiilv, not of hirth or nice, as a standai'd 
"f the _ value of man. 'riui nice theory means a 
n‘y'n ssi<in from a spiril.uili point of view to a 
hiolojric.nl paint of view. 

Isilieriilism helicvcs tinit man eaii lie elianjred 
•nul improvixl hy eilucJition and hv iwH'ial 
ntIhieiicTs, meo llnavry lieiieves, that a man lias i,o 
'•uiitiinie^ a.s he has Insm horn, ^'horefon., raee 
ilieories In Uie present form an' not only thintP'i'ons 
lor world jn'iiee mid humanity at larfp*, bul as 
lluswies of (Ic8i>iur bid us to aoedpt man uinl races 


us they are and to };ive n|> every idea of their 
iin|iiMveiiieu(, 'I'lie llieory of riieiiil iiiis(iialil.y will, 
iheiidore, not only pii'cipitale us into eadlesM ri««i 
eoiilliets. hut imilie a coiuhitied huiiiiiti ellorl to 
create a new world futile ! 


The Dongan Charter of Political Liberty 
Mr. WyiilK' shows ill dll' eoiilluns of the 
.[utrrirn how the t’lmiler, ilia ill'll riles I by 
Col. Ihiuwjiu. < loveruiir of New ^’l►rk, 
]iri‘eifiifaled tlie freedoiii of dio .\iiieneail 
colonies ; 

In these ihiys of a.iidin;; die l'<-<|cr;il Coii- 

stiliilioM and of revisimr Stati', eoniity. tiiid eily 
eharhas, it is niiili' in order to review the spirv 
of "*l'h.‘ (.^latter of LilH'rties nod I Vivileoi.,.'' 
fraim'.l and signed It'SI yems am' by the eoliinial 
(lovenior ol New ^ oi'k (^^I. Thollias 

Donmiii. 'Dmt eliarfer was the lirsl emhoiliinejit 
of die priiieipal I'iiL'hl.! for wliieti all the American 
.■ohlilies simie iiiii.'ly yems liiti'r foii<>hl iiiitil they 
aelii.'ved in.Ie|hmi|<'ii<'e from Kii;rhin>i and ruiiiided 
a ri [luhlle , whieh is now paruiiioinit aiaona’ tho 
mil ions. 

The slovy of tills doimmi'iit is a fioJitjcal cpie. 
'J'he I'omillions wiireli piompted it. the .swift anil 
Mill'll iii.e aetioa of the iiiaa who defleni'd it, the 
hiyh'iiiiiided eieoperalioii of his iis.siN'iali .s, uikI ihc 
iisserliim of tio|m)ar rights aji till then iinehiiiiieil 
hy any Friylish colony all ri'i'ull tiie storv of the 
^iaena Cliart'L ..f I'iiiohiml itself (Il'I.TI^Oo), 
ami of tile “(Ireat I“iivilejte" later in Itiirjriiiidy, 
1 177. Till' Don omi Chartin' is inor.-eoiiijni.lien- 
sive and liheriil than eitlier of lln-se, aiiit its 
in II nr nee nior.' fai'-iiaiefiiiio. Its vestijres ni'C 
still visilde in the prineijiles of oiir Federal 
Constiintion ; in the ehartei.s of nniiiy :t Khih' Hint 
I'ily oovia’iiiuent., iiartieiilarly in New ^'nrk : and 
in Ih'itish roloiiii's in nl.her piirl.s of the o|ohi'. 

In Itriif, the Charier ns-smlcd for the eo]i>iiis|ji 
eigmil politieal ritthts witli eilizens in the home 
eoiiiitry, if not ureoLer, It lieliiies tin: powers of 
tlie f fovernor ol the proviiie.', of In.s Coiiinnl, ainJ 
of the Assenihly. It detm'iniiies the i{(iiitificsiliiiiis 
of volms, till- privile^S's of rojiii'smilalives. the 
iiiimhi-r to he elected for eacli of the twelve 
eoiiiitii'S, It [irovi'les for trial iiy jiiiy ; rrpre- 
.sentation as a eondilion for misino taxes hy any 
uietliod whatsoever, iiie.liliotiiii}; the .seven then in 
['I'actii*'; it [irotccts [iroiiei'ty ritdits, for tvotneii 
ns well as for men, and the wirlow dower rijjlits. 
It insists on iiidielmeiit hy jury, relea.se on hail, 
martial law for army and tiavy only ; it fnrhids 
ipiarti'rinii tino|>s in priviili- homes exec|il in time 
of war, and ' it proelaiius ispiaitty, not loloniliou 
meiely, for 111) “wlio pixife^s faith in tJisI by 
,Iesiis CJIirist.” .Jews are not meiitioiied in lliis 
elaase on relijtiou.s fiviKlom, 

Donpiu, however, without waiting' for the 
King's approval, had liegan lo iijijily tlie eliitrler 
as soon us ho issued it and he lajiitiiiuod ruling lit 
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ite Hpirll nvttii iiflor il liail Ikku vi'U^mI. It win 
thua liu inauj'uriiti‘<l f.lnt iiJimaiutiit for liborly 
which hiiaily ivnn for al) thn colon fnvsiuni 
from Eiiglaiiil, am I even for llriliali posHeHaions 
the fr«*!<loiii liiey woulil otherwise liave never 
known. 

Aaaembly of the Leagfue of Nations 
In .'ll! iwlilnwH K*''*”* Ohiitliaiii Hmiac, 
the Ht lion. W. Ormsby-dori!, M. 1’. (Iwe.iisHpa 
the dolibei'iitions tliat took plane at tlie h'oiit'- 
tecntli Assembly, whieh are n> prod need below 
from tilt! fnlirimlioiiiU Afj’airs. It is on 
the nutcli-vcxed problem of Minorities : 

The loilfjest and most lively debates of all 
took phiee on tile siilijeet of Minorities. This 
subject was iiiitiaUsI anil iiitiiidansl by tbe 
Oertiian delet;ate in a. spiusib ivbieb was in terms 
not only a ebalb'iifje to iieiebboiirine' Htates, but 
protiliuiued to tbo bejiffiie the Na/.i doetviiie of 
VidMniii, and einleil up with a pidilie denial 
that the .lews in (!<Tmnny Inid tiny i'i;;i;ht lo 1 k' 
nixarded as a minority; thoiiftli they weii; so 
reffiinUKl in all the Suites, siieli jis I'olmid, 
(/'xia'hnslovakia, finasa', ete., bavins minority 
clauses ninlev the supervision nf tlii* Is'a^ne in 
their Petux< Tniities. 

After iiiueli tirf.’-iunenl and a ili‘al of 

phiiii speaklni; in snlMiuniinitUM', the Sixth 
(kiiiiinillee s<mt forward to tlie Asseiab[,v l.lu^ 
followin;; thiiai n'snbition.s : 

“'I'lie Aasetnhly, 

1. Iteiteintiiit' the ni'iiiniiiemlatioii wliieh it 
piLsw'd on Senteiiilier 1,^1, 1!);12 ; 

Kxpn'sw.s the iiopi) that the Slates whieh ni'e 
nut iKUind hy Icfral obliiralioiis to the Is'iiene 
with ixwjieet to minorities will nevertheless 
obsi'rve in tlie Ireal.ment of their own 
nu'ial, relitrioiis or linipiistit^ ininnrit.it's at 
least as hieh u sUmilanl of jnsiiei! anil 
toleration as is reipiireil by any of the 
treaties and by the ri'Kiiliir action of tbe 
Ooiineil. 

2. The Assr-mlily eonsiders that , tbe principles 
cxpoiinileil in resolution 1, wliieb I'eattirins 
the rwomincndatioHs of lil22, must be 
applied witiuiul exei'plioii bi all classes of 
iialioiials of a State that ditter from llic 
majority of tbe ivipnbilion in niee, InnouiiKe 
or reliKioii. 

3. Tho Assembly ri'ijnests the Seeretary- 
(jenei'nl to inform the ('uuiicil of tbe 
discu.ssion that has taken jilace in tlie Sixth 
Committee on the c|uestion of minorities 
ns tt whole.” 

The Ourmaii deleguto in tlm snli-oonimrttee 
had vohxl idomi ajmiimt the sceoml n'soliition and 
carriisi his opjiositioii to tho plmniry Asfcinhiy, 
where unanimity^ is ri'ijuinsl. His sinsle vote 
means tluil this rcsoindon was nocordinly “not 
adopted.” 

There certainly was more public interest at 


(renova in these minority diacuHNions this time 
til an in any oilier suhject, possibly bocuusu 
it niisiHi issues that arc far nuarer tho Iwiia of 
current eontrovorsy and far morn potentially 
politically explosive than any other matter niiscd 
at this Assembly. 

Chinese Youth in the Crucible 
Mr. Roland 1 full Slmrp draws a very fine 
jieii-pictiirc of Yoiin^ (lliiim in tlie tmluniiw of 
Till’ CltriftUaa llrtfialrr ; 

A'oiilh in Ciihiii has hbized with zeal borrowisl 
I’niiii atranjie ni'W Western teaohin{ts. It li.o-s 
dashed with enllnisiasm at^inst the solid but 
invisible wall of liiiiihitions imposed iijion Ohina 
by fUUi-Ion;r beliefs, practices, (K'onomic conditions 
and outside restrietioiis. RepiiLsiv! by tho inters 
Iiu;eil piobleiiis befoie wliinli tlio world’s thinkers 
stand adiiiitti'dly at a loss, Youn;' (Ihinii has 
been sobensi, or iliMMiirabrnd, or tiirnoil to pleasant 
ways nf I'oi't/etiine, 

Yi't a rcsidiio cinaiiis more deUTinincil than 
ever to seek and (iiid a soiiilion of its coiiiilry's 
lialilinj; problems, Like the (lin'iit Wall as 
eoiipiaivd with enniililin;: eriiuson pillars of less 
eiiduriiijr iiionnments, these serious youiiK pisiple 
I'ceottnizi; that with tliem lies the preservation of 
national inti‘i;i'ity. 

(niina's lomsi’ dominion is lieiiit; trround off 
on l.he ed;tes at more points than in Mancliiiria 
anil .fehol. We who have been ticiaistonied t<> 
think of (Ihinti as iiieliidiii}; Tibet, llsinkiaiifr 
and Monjtolia, learn with surprise that these 
;;reiit ]ierij)hery provinces on the west and north 
aiv piissinjt raiiidly imder outside intliicnce, 
whether Itus.sian, .Iapanc.se or Hritish. (lliiiiese 
ofKcials ailinitted to me that the stnijr^le of 
Naiikiiifj to establish etreclive political and 
linancial links with these areas makes little or no 
jrrofnvss. 

You Ilf' Ohina bails its borilcrs oontnielinK 
mound it. The New Ohina olfers no iminediatc 
iiopc of stopjiiiif; tile piiM'cs.s of attrilion most 
evident in Milncliiiria and .Tehol. Students at 
siimiiicr seliools in i’eipiiij' coiilil . not escape 
fiHiliiif' the shift of cllective iKilitical and eeoiioniie 
power in North (.'hina to .bi[)aYiese hands. Yet 
they fn* Muietly about their studies and sjiorls. 
Two reasons ina’ount for this attitude. Public 
miinifiMtations by sliidents liavo come under 
official disapproval, and students themselves havo 
had the wlfje of their resistiinee to .rajian duUeil. 
^iiftiiiff iiciuls against walls that ilo not p-ive, 
soon becomes tiresome. , . . , 

Onn of the most scarchiiiK questions ..facing 
Ohincse youth is the policy to Ire adopted' to.wjini 
recovery or abandonment of provinces now passing 
under outside hegemony. Many young Chinese 
hiaze with angry projects for building up a military 
machine that some clay may drive the stranger 
into tho sen. Others hold to non-resiatanoG and 
Uuditional Ohincse methods ^f assimilating armed 
conquerors. 
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THE MATHUKAPUR MONUMENT'^ 

A Prambonua of India. 

Hv O. R, DUTT 
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I N till- villiV?o <if Miithuraimr in lli<‘ of 

I'iiH'S It tiirtstiivc U’niH’otbi Kl.riichiri' 
t(nv»*riiisj iilioiit 7 l) ft. iiiinvc tlio KfO'iinJ, wiiirti 
now ill it cn'iitly (liitiiiit'pil oimilitioii ivitb 
(rn-ii tTowiiig on b* inu! _'*iiniiiiils iff ^t.ill 

itii' iuo)<t |in>iiiiiii‘i)l. liiiMliutii’k III liH'iility 

for iiiilos iirouiiil, mill i't iiopnliirly kiioivii iim tlir 
M:i(liiir:i|>iir Dcnil. In tliin slriiO' 
inro. wliii'li WiMilil iiiii>i‘iir. for 
to imvo i’sni|i*i| tl\i‘ 

-•■rioiis attfiitioii of hisbl^illll^>, 

;ivl.i>ils iiM'l iircliiu'iiliigists iilikr', 
lt>‘ii.<:»l II iiiiiiniiiioiil. 

wliii'ii is ilosliiu'd 1.0 III' n'gitrcii'il, 
for iiiori' ntio ii'iison, ns llio 

iV:iiiih.‘iiiiiiti of Itiilio iiiid t.n omit 
for lnT :i jilnoo of iiniiiuo distitiotion 
in fill' s|ilicro of ;irl, by virliio of 
ibo oi'ifriiiiitity of its iirrliiti’o- 
fiirttl dosioji iiiiil Mio roniiirkiib!i' 
vii'ilily of iks liifiiro si'(il[ifiiro. 

This flirt, lyliii-ii nils ilisriiyrm | 
liy iiir on tbo 'Jlitli Sr]>lrtobrr llloo 
nlii-i) I first, visitoil t.lio llriil, inis 
imblji-ly ftiiuoinirrit in Orlolirr liktiS 
on iny unlliorify in n I’li'ss not*' 
from wliirb mi rxlr.irfi is givi'ii ' 

Im I.iiv ; 

"In Ibr roiiOM' of bis rix'c'iil tour in fbr iiilrrinr 
of Ibr distrirl. of J’^iritiiinr. yfr. ft. S. Unit, i.i'.s., 
IlirfS'ior of Imbist.rirs. Jfi'iigiiJ, Ims. il is rr|ioi 1 is|, 
‘lisrovrnsi in tin lOK'if'iit inoiLiinu'iiL of Ibr Inli'i- 
17 ( 1 ) or «irlv tSili irntory iil. .tl''tliiiriiiiiir in ttn- 
i liiijisiri sob-ilivisioii of Ijir dislrirt, friilnn’s whirli 
lir rbiiins to br of i'onsiil<Tiiblr tiirbinsiiotii' iil ion I 
t rnllnni] intrrrsl. Tlir nioniirnrJil in i|in's 1 ioi] is 
|<o|inl:ir!y kiiniro ns tlir 'Arnt.liiirii|Hir fb'iil,'"’ 

"Hr ]iro]xtM's to niovr Ibr .Vrrbiu^iloiririJ 
Di'liiirtinriil. for tlir roiisi-rvnlion of lliis iiO)s>rlioil 
ijioniiiiK'nt with ii virtv to iH'rsri'vipii; it from fiirlbir 
'liiiiy....'’ 

Ihf nbovi* Pri'ss noU', wbioli wius fully piiblishisl 
'o SOUK- papors, rinboiliril niy lirst iinjm'ssion.s 
of till' inonuinonL Thr pn'suiit nrtir.ir is 
nitrn.Usl to Iw tho first of ii srrios rrtuliii"' 
I'l tins iimniinu'iit in wbich I projwsr to 
siilistjuitiatr tbo olHiins ns to (listnirtion ntni 
orieitijtlity wbicl) I nnulr thrniiii in rosjiwl of tliis 
-trurtnri' iui<| to ^ givo to tllo world n eoinplrtc 
• Irsrriptiou of this itu|)ortAnt monilmont wbirh iimy 
loriii tJio Imsis of further resooreh on the part of 
-I'H-mlists ill viitious -sphorea. 

As n result of subsequent resonreh ainco the 
jbsi'overy of this inoiiiimeut, my first impressions 
have been corrobonttod and reinforoed! I will 

12-U 


brlrtlv sniiinnirlne lirii' the siilir'iit features and 
|)nuniiiriil rbiintrtrristirs of t.iiis iiioiiuineiit 

'l'h(< first fill til re l.hiil strikes rveii the most 
riisiml obsi'ryor is tho iiiiusiml itodei'iiguind shiine 
Ilf the entii'r strurtun' rroiii tlx* liase (o Ine 
stiMiuii). ‘rile general iipiieiuniier of tin; strwtiire 
is l.hiit of till' Ik'iignli Drill relnigiH'SRing slightly 



'Hie aiilbor (I'eiiln*) lit the site 

fi'oiii the I nisi ■ upwards u]i Ut a height of 
alxiiil J!l ft. fiMiii the ground level after whieh 
the riirve is riuil.iniioiisly am'iitiiuled up to lllii 
siiiiiuiit. \l the liriglil of Lf) ft. from the present 
gioiiiid level, tlirri' is ii bivnk in the gein-ral 
srhriiii' id the iiivliiti'rl.iiri’ in the shape of a 
iiiiissivr rornii'e. The gi’iirral sehemo of 

slriirlurr Ilf the liiiildiiig is again eontiiineil 
above this rornire but w’illt ibis striking 

di Ifni'IIre, tllitl tlii'ie is a I'Oiuplete absence 
Ilf any srui|>lunil or drisimtive work. The 
rrowii iip|ieiirs to have Imen entirely destroyed 
mid a roil side ruble pint of t.lle vaulted 

toji lias roll apsis i, leiiyiiig an open v'wit to the 
sky, Tljere is no U-aee whatever left of any 
AimihiLii or KnUma and it is therefore iniiXMsiblo 
to say w'liethi'r these originally forinisl {mrl 
of the erown. There has Inien extensive 
dania^ of the summit and of large portiona 
of tnc upper slopes on account of the growth 
of vegetation while saline erosion has entirely 
destroyed th^ decorative terrueotta work up to a 
^ght of about f» ft. above ground lovel. 

Reverting to the architectural features, each 
facet of w dodecagon is of the PtmiAaralh 
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type ; timl is to say, (iwni nro five vcrliual 
t)an<lH or panax riiiinitiK from lop to bcitlojn 
of each of iTit! tff<4vo fiicoU of Iho Doiil. Ifuro 
ngiiin, howuvor, there is ii strikiii); orij^'iimlity 
which chariictcriKvs this Deal aiid whicli, so fur 
ns I know, is i|uite uiiiipio. Tlio I'liDcininitha 
RatiiH iiistciul _ of consisting, as usual, of 
n projecting vcrtu»ii ridge in the ceutto with 
emiluuily rectsliag pilash^rs or pinjas on each side, 
hero consist of a central vertical mesiss wilJi two 
vertical hnixls of inuftis on each siile, rising 
progrnssivtily to a liigher level in vertical ste])s 
froni the centre towards the sides. In ’ other 
words, the usual scheme adophsi in tlic shape 
of such Htrueturea, which have an islovnliid (Central 
Riihimaga tind a grailually receding Aiiarthii;>agii 
and Konakapaga on eiu;h side, is entindy n;viwd 
in tho design of each of llu* twelve facets of 
this Deal,* The Deiil, in my opinion, was 
tqipilnintly never usisl or in tended to he iiseil 
as a temple of worship or to he dislictiUnl to 
any deity. The more one examines its 

sculntnriU features, the morti one is iin'liiiwl U> 
holii tlie view that the Dcnl must liave bt'eit Iniilt, 
US a Victory Monument. Tins conclusion is 
forooil upon one not only by- the general warlike 
atmosphere that appears to liave laien ilelibei'ately 
imparted to the hgure sculptures depicting tlic 
stories of the Ramayana and of tite Ki'islma- 
lilit but by what is perhaps the most striking 
feature of this moimmenk rc;., tlie luagnilimit 
lion bell yrhich forms a ginllc lound nine of the 
twelve facets at a tieighl of about ‘JS ft. from 
the ground as the stnieturc' now sUiiids. This 
lion belt npjK'ars to he i]uite uniijiic in originality 
of conception and itosigii and consists of a licit 
of terracotta plaques dciiioting a row of lions 
in the act of marching Lhrnngh fields of Inins 
buds. Kiuih lion 1igun> is repivseiiUsl in an 
ilttitildo of l)cing_ about to cnisli a lotus bud with 
its fangs. While a dctailcil ilesiTijition of this 
superb boll of plaques must be jmstponeil to 
a later part of this article, f must iilucc on 
record iny opinion that in tlic wliole Held of 
HCiilpturc it would bo dillicult to find a Ireatmoiit 
of tne lion motif which can wpmI this Mathuratnir 
lion motif in vigour ami virility of dm^igii. '['lie 
conception of this linn motif and its concciiiraled 
and prominent insertion at a height of lu^irly itP ft 
above ground level in the shape of an almost 
coiiliniioiis row of nuii'chiiig lions Foriuiug 
a ginllo round nine out of iJic twelve sides of 
the dmil eould only have lieeii tlio work of a 
. master architect-sculptor of con sum mate gi-nius 
who was iiiipelletl by tho object of feirtiiring it 
as tlie dominating symbol of VieUiry. Another 
feature with wliicdi the Victory atmosphere 

appears to have been successfully brought about ie 
the row of lion gargoyles and scenes of wn-stliii^ 
of extroonlinary virility. There are three 


* FW the architoctiml lermiaoli^ used here, 
SCO Otmm a Ber SrtHctifu hy Mano Mohan Oaiiguly, 

pp, in « «?. 


ditreitmt tyims of Kirtimukhs which are of an 
original and virile imlure and which also lidigbten 
the warlike utmosphcR' intendwl to be eonvcy<»l 
Tfy the whole strui'tim'. A details I description 
of the Kirtimukhs is reserved for a later 
article. 

Tho next proniiimnt feature of this monument 
is the systematic namitive Illustration, by _n 
series of figure sculpturwl pbupios arranged in 
tiers rising one aiiove the other, of the whole 
story of tlic Kamayaiia and the entire story of the 
Krishiia-liliL Tliese figure plaques are arranged 
tier oyer tiiw in 111 successive tiers on the threti 
western facets constituting the front side of the 
iiioimment and are strongly reininiscoiit of 
the famous sculptural decnratioiis in stone in 
the b'liiplc liiilnstrndes of rrauilaiuam in •Tavii. 
The Sill tie virilit.v, vigour and lifelikeuess, tho 
same prcdoiniiiiitiiigly dramntie and miiseulinc 
iiob^ which I'llar.ictcri lies tlie serial figure sculptures 
of I’ram bun am is noLic^eiible hen^; and if iuiy- 
thiiig, in an even more striking degree, due 
allowance hi'ing miido for the fiwt that the 
I’l'iiuil inn lull structure is coiistrucUiil in stone, 
wheri^iis the Matlnirapnr Doul is built of the 
liiimliliT uiiiteiial of n’rriii'olta fasliioiiwl out of 
the native clay of Itengal. 

Vet aiintlicr |■clll«rl^!lble l ea litre wtiicli marks 
l.iiis inniiiiinciit mil- luiiong the inonumeiits^ of 
Hcngiil is the eliuriu“tcrisl,i<’iilly Ueiigali conception, 
ib’sigii and executinn of the uvchiUs'tnre t<)getber 
with the typical Heiiguli c.hiirncter of the scenes 
depieUsl, such as continuous rows of Bengali 
(inttages with their familiar cnrvisl roofs, scenes 
<le]>ietiiig eonteiuportuy Bengali life and customs, 
typically Bcugiili posi-s of tlie hnmiin figimts, tlie 
Lraditiomil himehe.s of paddy ears hanging from the 
iTOifs of tlie Heugiilr huts, and the gi'iu'efiil ilrapiiig. 
of the figures of Bengali sareex. Not the haist 
striking fcatniv about the human figures is the 
virile [siscs of the male eliarae.ti'rs and graceful yel 
ilignificd isises of the females, thc exlrnoislinarily 
sim]ile yet griuadully plastic stylization of the lines 
of I he Bengali store worn liy the _ female figures 
rciidercil with eimsumtnate gs'uius by a single 
vigorous curve of terracotta. In sliort-.1 consider 
this Dcnl Pi he a monumi'iiL of national impor- 
taiieo of tile first inngiiitiide for Ri’iigal and the 
Beiigalis'S, iiiiismucli as it givoa ua 'a striking 
glinipso of a singularly _ virile culture which 
hclongisl to the Bengali raoe. When further 
investigated, it will be fmiiid to to a peroimial 
souree of pride and 'inspiration to tho 
whole Bengali race liy virtue of tlie fact 
that while in its lU'chitectural grandeur and 
seulptimil cxc’clleneo it can stand oomparisen 
with the great rnonuinonts of western and soultom 
•India, it is at the same tiiii^ in a stiecial scum, 
Bengal’s very own, from tho living clay of to 
boButiful terracottit plaques mid decorative 
sculpture, to tile sculptor who fH8hione<l them ns 
well as to the types of the human figure, male 
and female, with which its walls are pcoptol; for 
alike in its design, conception and execution it 
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ap|icHr«« to he purely u product of runil Ib'tiotil, 
totiUiy untoQclicd by any extra ikww iiiflaeneesi 
even from other pnrta of liulhi. non>iii it clitfers 
from the other ^rfat iiiicieiit national inoiuinient 
(if liengtil, ri*., tluit lit I’nharjHir wliicli, while 
being of iiiucl) gn’iltor iinliipiity and larger 
dinieiiKimns nndonbti'dly Ix^Lra tlie imniistakahh! 
inipreiis of Iniperial (luptii and other intineneeji 
extniiieoiie to llengid. 

Nowhen; in the whole field of art and 
arehileeliiiv liiivo the einiple dignity of ninil Ih'iigali 
life Ihi'Ii delineated with such visihh' pride of fi>el- 
iiig and sueli iniiHferly siieet^ss in I'xeeatioii. A 
eiiriimiiiy interesting featiin', which will till every 
IScngnli Iieiirt with pride, is the naive nianner 
in which the nival scnlptor - for he was 
undouhtedly a folk seiilplor of nirni Itengal - 
has (l(i|iicle(l all the _ seeni's of the ihnniiyaiin 
and the scenes of Kiishiia-lila as taking |dare 
not in distant Lanka, Ihinilaliaii or Itlajhura 
hnl ill the artist's own home siiritni in lings among 
the cottages of llengal with lhaigali iiien anil 
wiHiteii na their heives and heroiio's. 

We shall now pvoeeed to the toiaigrajiliieal 
details ivgiinling tini imnininent. The village 
of Malliumpur where it is situated lies in the 
Kajburi suh-ilivision of the l'’iu'idpur distrirt. It 
is iHitweon the Naliagrain and Madlnikliali 
stations on tliu Kahikhali-Bhaliapani laaiieh uf 
the hi, Ik Hallway and is aliout ihive inih's from 
Naliagmm mid one mile from Kaluklitdi. Tiie 
uioniiinenl itself is sitniitisl aliout a fnrhaig to 
the west of the railway line (tlie railway line 
is not marked on the Keveiine Survey map, a 

portion of wliieh is re]i!oduceil along w ith this 
artiele). The sitiiation of the l)enl is aiiout 
half way lietw't:en tlie railway line on the east 

and the river (liinndnna on tiu; west Sliortly 
after one leaves Naliagram station, tile top of tin* 
Deul iMSComes visible over the inti'i'veniiig villages 
from the milwily line,, w Idle one lias a very 
piwmiiicnt view of the top of the Deal over¬ 
grown with trees from tlie railway line opimsite 
to Iho spot The kutchiri/ of the present 
zemindar of the village Habn Ifarakiinmr Ijnliiri 
IS aliout ItXl yards to the smith of the monu- 
niciit At the very foot of tlie monument 

there lies a hamlet inhabited by men of the 
IKitter caste. These men are expert sculptors 

and their ancestors wort*, in all iirohability, the 
sculptors of the Deul its(*lf. Although now in 
>u) extreme stage of poverty and stricken with 
Kala-nzar in an endemic form, these jiolters still 
display considerable mastery of their craft and 
it WB.S obvious from some of their productjoiis 
tiiat they still follow tho aiuMcnt traditions of their 
forefathers. The statues itnd figures of deities, 
such as that of Biva, made by them still have 
the same indigenous characteristics os in ancient 
days, unlike the articles manufactured in 
Krlshnagar and in the ndghbourhood of Calcutta 
which show distinct western influences. 

Perhi^ the earUest mention ^of the Deul is the 


one tiiiit (N'cnrs in Major Ri’iinoirs diuu'iial. Major 
KeiineH’s Memoirs dated Mill and lOlh July 
1761, include tlie following remarks : 

"Sth July 1761 ; TTiis aftcramiii wiw a high 
Pugoilii III tho S. hX, distant 3 or It iiiitui. It lies 
iK'iir the V ill age of MiUninur, 

"lOlb.lwly: I'lisseil (hi* I'agoda ofMirtmiur which 
lies on llic inch siiii' of the erwsk, • Iw’o mtlw 
U’low I he I'ngodn a large envk turns iiwiiy to the 
casiw'iiril mill is at this time navigable Ua* large 
Ixsits. hat in Ihe dry season is iguito dry in suine 
places, it pnH'issIs by way of Jnyiiugoro and 
1 lolibygmijc. lien* Ihc'envk that, wc lire iniciiig 
liisis ns name uf the Clnnmamih luul roceiviw that 
of tlic ('laiiur or (\iai;nv,” 



.Malhiirapiir in Itcvuiiue Purvey Map 

The hslitora of Major Rcnnell's Journal {vide 
volume HI, No. Hj pages 9.7-24H of tlic Mcinoirs 
of tho*Asialic Bociely of .Bengal) huvu printud 
a foot-iioto to tho entry on the 8th July 1764 
to tho following ofTcet : 

“Jbol-note ; Mathurapur, at die junction of this 
creek with the Kumar. The temple ia said to 
have lieea built about 70 years Ixifure this by one 
Kangrani 8hah of the Uaidya family, but was 
kdt unfinished because one of the masons fell from 


* By tho croek is evidently meant the Chandana 
river. 
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the Btecpie nnd died. (Iiist of Ancient Monunu'nbi, 
Bengid p, 224).” 

The yilloiro^ Mathnnipur finde proniinont 
mration in Major Kennul’a map ; nnd although 
the 4evi itaelf is not actually markc<l on it by 
him, it ia cany to identify ita position on the 
map. A reproduction from Renncll’e map will 
bo found along with this artielc. 

We are indebted to Major Kenndl for 
locating the exact latitude and Iongitud<; of the 
village of Mathurapur at which the vill^m and 
tlierofore the Dcul is eituatcrl. Tlie luLiLude is 
correctly given by Rcnnell as As 

regunls^longitudi-, Ktmnell markeil the longitude 
as rir/ onaVof Culeiittu, from which tlie longitude 
works out as 89*39.' I liuve verifiwi the corn'diess 
of botir the latitude and longitude Hxcil by 
Rennell by (wiiiparing tlio site of the Dciil on tlie 
Revenue Hurvey Map. As n'gnrds the I'orn’ctiu'ss 
or otherwist) of the remark made in the I'itlikir’s 
foot-note to KoiincH'H ,1 our mil to the cfl'i'cl, Ihal. 
tlie Doui hud been left in an niiiinishcd state, 
a detaildl discussion will follow luh'r. 



Mathurapnr (Motrspour) in Major RenncU'i Map 

The most widcapread tradition ia to the efleot 
that the monument was oonatruoted under the 
<wder of a potentate of the name of Sangram 


8hah. Aeconling to a Inulition curront tunnng the 
inhabitants of the villages for about 1U miles 
nulius, tlie monument was originally twice its 
present height, so much so ^at one could see 
Daoca from its top. Aeconling to this tradition 
the lower half of the monument has now sunk 
in the ground, tlie iipiier half only being visible. 
This is evidently a violent exaggeration ; although 
there he no doubt that tlicre 1ms been a 

slight sinking, whiirli is <piite imtund, (snisidcring 
the alluvial soil mi wliicli tlie L)eul is Imilt. 
Until excavations Iiave hd'ii niialc, tile exact 
amount of subsiiicnco cannot however he 
detcrniiiKsl. 

It is said lliat Miiiigraiu Shuh came from the 
north ; some siiy lie I'liiiie i'roiti Kiisliniir, while 
iitbers say )ie cuiiic fiiaii llajputiiiia. It is said 
that on Ills iinival lie iiupiiii'd of the local 
[letiplo as to wliiclt was the liiglicst cnsle in the 
locality. Oil lieing told tlint the liraliniins wcni 
l.lie liiglicst caste, he cinpiired who were the next 
ill rniik. On being told tliat tlie Vnidyas wero 
next ill I'link, lie is said to iiavc described liis 

caste in lli<‘ ivnnis '“Ilain Viiidya”.(wliich is the 

llindiislliani for "I am Vaidya”). Tlie inhubitunts 
of tile Usaility, bowever, not knowing lliiidustiiani, 
could not ap]iarcntly imdcisUind tlic exact iiiean- 
iiig of tile word “Inna'’ mid so ai’c said to have 
taken tile name oF the caste of Saiigniin 8huli 
as ‘'Ilarii-Viiidya.’’ According to traditions he 
hi nisei f foivihly niaiTied into one of the local 

Vaidya families mid also got lii« daughters 
fonabty inari'icd into the high i.’iislii Vaidyii 
fain Hies of tlin iiciglilnairhuod and the 

desci'nihints of these fmiiilies ain sairl to still 
descrilw' till '111 selves as "Jlaai-Vaidyas’' by_ caste, 
ill token of pride in their connection with this 
illustrious )H)b‘ntate. Kiuignmi Sliaii, it is said, 
ordcrisl a high (leiil to be built with local 

labour and material iimler the ilireelioti of local 
areliib'ct. llis orders were that the city of Dacca 
should be visible from tlie siiimiiit of the 

projected deul. Tiie tradition says that 
when the deul was finished and the day 

came oil which the eonscc-jation- - and tlie 
[itaeing oF idol inside the dilul was to 

biko jdace, tlie mx'liiteet was asked by Haiigram 
8liaii to cliiab on the lop and say whether ho 
emild see Dacca from there'. The architect, on 
ix’aching the snmiiiit, said that he could not see 
Dacca fur the n'nsoii that the temple was not 
high enough, but tiihled that Uiis was not his 
fault as hml he b«'en given inoi'e malcriala and 
a larger labour force he could have built- tho 
dcul high . enough to enable Dacca to be'seen 
from the top. Sangram Shah is said to have 
been highly cnrageil at this remark of the 
architect and to Imve direatened to put him to 
death for not having asked for suffident materials 
in time. As a Ksult of this threat the architect 
leaped down from the summit and killed himself 
instead of waiting to be put to death after be bad 
climbed down. According to the tradition this 
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tinifi*' ••<’t iiiimU^ the (leul inniwphwun and it wiv* 
l■(lllSMjlte^lly_ left _ inconijilete _ no deity wan 
in it This tnulitioii is eviiletitly n*f<‘rr- 
eil to in Viui foot-note to Kt^nncH’s Journal 
inentioinsl above. 

Another tnidition dewrilws u Inter potentate 
Sitjjmin Roy ns the buildiT t>f the Ih-nl, lint 
niitiutifr detiiiiU? is related with n‘tfnnl Pi Sltnniin 
Roy MS in the eina“ of SnnEmiii Shah. 

Awptiiifr Iho first tradition as la'ino 1(10111 
likely P) lie (sirri'et we have lo decide as l«) 
who this jK-i-son San(;raiii Shall was. AVe find a 
■ letJiileil mention of one Siiti;;raiii Sliidi in tJie 

Ihnjrali book (Ilispiry of 

Kiridpur) liy AnandiiniiMi Ray, a eoiiy of whieli 
I iiiibiiiiiKi ftviin the library of tiie Ikinfriya 
Saliitrii Piirisat. \ detaihsl ileseriptinn and 
iiainltive hispiry of the exploits of Sanjiram Sliiili 
MU' oiven in this hook lint I liave tiol ns yet 
lieeii aide pi find time to Verify the ni-i-nniev of 
the ii-feii-nees ;riveii therein P> Todd’s Uiijit.ilhini, 
Hi veriil(.'i''s llisPiry of Ikikai'onnj and to eerPiin 
yiphiines of the i'lilmtijt llrrini'. In this hook 
il is sought to identify (he Sanainin Slnih of 
.Alnlhiiiiijinr with the Siirifrriiin Slinli wlio is 
ileserilieil in Tiiild’s as one of the 

.Alaiisidiilnrs of .Anriinp/ih, ami also with 
llie chief of thi.s name who fought :if;ainst 
(ln'_ Is! Ulitiiyiiiis, I’OMcliieP'cl a eatn]ini{rn 
against the piraP-s and nihhers and liroiielit 
alieiit jienee in Heiit.'tll and wild also s'.diilnul 
the Rathore ehiefs of Rajinilaiin towiinls 
th*' latter iiinl of Ids life. AVIietlier the 
f'linj.'riitii f^iiali wlio espihlisheil peace idioiit 
that liine in Reittml is identietd witli the Sniiitrani 
Shah who fonsht with tlu- Ratliorc ehiefs 
is il f|uestion which 1 have not had time 
to verify lint which seems to cull for further 
rese;iii-|i. 'I’lm iclentifieation of this Stinfrriim 
Shidi with the Imildef of the Math 11 rap nr Deni 
is, however, ^ supported both by llte widespreml 
locid tradition nt present current in the neijrh- 
h'Hirhood for miles around as well as from the 
tmrmdve_ ('iven in the book refernsl to above, 
where it is stuteil that he iietiially built his lionie 
111 Mathurnpur and that the Deni wldi’h .spimls 
then* w'as eroctwl und{>r his oniers. Eiirther in 
confirniutioii of tins tradition, one has to nolo 
die vijatonr and foree with which scemes of forei- 
hle marriages have lieen depicteil in several of 
the plui|ues adorning the walls of the Deul and 
one is inclined ^ to suspect that in the scenes 
depietang the forcible carrying away of Riikmini 
hy Krishna, and his marriage with her, the 
sculptor actually intended to suggest his roaster’s 
own forcible marriage referred to above and thus 
indirectly to record the exploits of his wariiko 
niaster so aa to flatter the latter for his valorous 
'■Jplojt®. This supposition derives support from 
the fact that Kmhna’s figure has been depicted 
"• “e traditional form in the scenes of hia 
<«rlier life as a cowherd in ^rindaban, while 


!}:ir) 

in lluise di'pieting Krishna’s forcible carrying 
away of and marriage with Uiikmini, Krishna 
is sliown ns an elderly and soiiu'what cormilenl 
gentleman <iuit<' unlike the figure of the ilindii 
h-gends. l*’urtlier ivaearch, however, is luicessary 
on this [Hiiiit 

If the aliove iiieutioticd tnidition is to Iki 
iK'lieveil. the IXhiI was hnilt somewhere alwnl 
the earlier half of the six-oiul jiiirt of the 17 tli 
century, -proluihly iihuut KilM In the 

Ri'vised List of Ancient Monuments in llengal 
pa hi i shed in lS.S(j hy the An'hiU'ologicnl Survey 
of India, however, 1 17 ’J A.I). (*>., ti isTiod 2()0 
years earlier) lias Is-eii menlioiiisl 11 s the probable 
date of its cimstruct.iim, hut I have li(x>ti iimiblc 
to find any tradition or iiiitliority to support this. 

The outer walls of llie tciii|ih- coiislilupi u 
dod I called roll with IJ ri'i-essi'd facets. The 
inner striietiiiii is also doilis-agomil, tdniost ii|i 
to (he siiinmik The a|i|miximate diameter at the 
ground level iin- as I'olluws ; 

Outside diitmi-h-r ill ft, 11 in. 

Inner diameti-r 12 ft. II in, 

ill ns giving the lliiekness of the wall ut 
the linse ns 1 ] ft. The two dnors that an* 
ii]ien. face \Vi'st IIml Sntitli n-spietively, the front 
gal*' I'lieing West. Tliere are two dummy disirs on 
the North anil I'jist shies. 'Hie east gate hits Ihs-ii 
niniost eiitiii'ly destroyed owing to the growth 
Ilf a pel pill tree, ('oming liimk to the iinler 
ilimeiisions, each of the 12 facets of the dodeeJi- 
g^onal slriietnre is !) ft. Ill in. in length ut the hose. 

These 12 laci'Is are hiiiit up from the InLsc <l|> to 

tile summit inx'ordiiig to one general sehetiie 
which consist of tier aimv*' tier of iMOtiiiliiigs, 
]iiiiiee 1 .iiig horiwiiitjil ridges of dii'orntive work 
tilu-riial.ing with horf/.oiipil lielts of fiat plutjnes 
ill recess in ii'gnliir order. Then* is only one lin'ok 
in till’ general scheme of tlie archititeture at a I 
height of 211 ft. 1 in. idiove the pii'Mciit ground 
level ii.s menliipiisl in the i-urlier part of the 
article. The inner wall has a plain duilix-agonal 
face up to a height of aliout ISI ft. corrospoiuling 
lo the Ollier I'ornini at this level. From this 
] loin I iipwiinl iiji lo idiout one or two (oct from 
the summit, the inner wall is Iniill on a dodc^ 
gomil scheme with ridges alternating with 

rci.essi'S, lieing thus in miiiiutiin: the same seheme 
in hroiid outline as that adopted for the 

outer facets. This ridging and _rec.e««ing of 
the inner wall -has given ns it uninne vuriatian 
of the ^torlsJleil arch which, to my knowledge, 
has no parallel in Deul temples. At the very 
lop the ceiling consists of a naltentsl oat dome, 
like the inside of an invertoil eai^ten water pot, 
in which the dodecagonal shape is not continued. 
Unfortunately, part of this ceiling has co.llapseil, 
thereby destroying its symmetry. 

Coming to the temple itself, I am indebted 
lo Babu Ajit Kumar Mukheiji of Naim, a 
talented- young undergraduate of the Vtdyasagar 
College, for giving me information about the 
existence of uis half-ruioed lofty structure near 
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hiM villiiKU liume whiHi iiidiiml imt U) iiviiil 
mjfdolf of _ the Inrt I’lija holiiliiye to pay a flyiiiK 
vinit to thin locality. 1 Htayod un a fcauBt of Ajit 
Baliu’e father at nalia. From tliuro on Uio 2lit]i 
Kepteinlier lOHIf I first visiteii the Dcul. 1 IroJliiHl 
from Naliagmni station to Minlhuklinli shitiuii iti 
the afternoon mnl fioai the ndlwuy lino m route 
j» Mndhuklinli laid my first view of flio I had with 
its loftv top ovcrKixiwn with treos. On n'achiii}: 
MwlhuKhali the Police Officer in ('hiii^to 
augscstisl my Koing by road fnim Madliukhuli, 
but ns no roiiveyunco was uvnilnbh^ this would 
have involved eonsiderablo delay and ns the 
evening was fast ap))roaclnng I di'ciileil to trolly 
buck about a mile b) the point on tlie railway 
lino just opposite to the (Mil and from tliere to 
cross tho inttrrviming fields, ft was, liowi‘vi-r, far 
from an easy matter to reiudi the neul fiom 110)1', 
as all the hitorvening fields up to the village 
WPie t»vensl witli flood w)iUt with one or two 
drt'fji ditches to cross. Tliimks, liowcvcr, to tlie 
courtesy of somo of tlio attcudmiLs. who clni'i ■fully 
voluntcx'rcil to carry me on their shoulders over 
the wiiU'i’v nrcii, 1 crossisl this s^fbuu■^Kl’d tnick on 
the shouhlci's of two men. My ciuupanious, includ¬ 
ing Ibibu Ajit Kumar Mukherji, JhiiiUtKiidhaiisu 
Ray, artist, a jihotographcr and the than a office)' 
of Miullmkhali, all wmied tl))iiugli the thigh-deep 
'watin'. Reiushing the villager we wulkiil over 
paddy fields and tlirough the lionicstciuls of thi' 
potters to the’ phico wheni the Deal is sitaatisl. 

As I cj)me near the Deal I tvas i)))mediately 
stnu'k with the unusiud dig)tity and griimlcu)' of 
its design and conslnulioii; ))ut what was most 
striking was U girdle of ierraeolta plaipii'S jihoiit 
half way up tlie huilding which anpeami to 
consist of some aninntls on tl)e juandi which T 
took to be horses. J fointd the Dt'ul, u]> to )i 
height of alwut 10 ft., lojnplcti'ly surroujuied hy 
■an impenetrable thorny ju))g1c. I jnnile )])y way 
to tho foot of the Deul with gn'iit difficulty 
through a narrow track fron) tho southern side, 
getting myself hadly scraUihed in the prOwss. On 
reaching tiio narrow southern door of the Deul 
I found tho .interior in com]>letc darkness. I 
noticed some interesting decorative ifculptiiri’ 
above the southern <toor and some ihi'onrtivti 
work in the walls but nothi)ig sjwicially notable. 
X decided to enter tho d)U'k interior of the 
Doui’ This^ inyolvwl K 0 )ne risk as we had no 
fireanns with' uil tuid there was every 
probability of wild animals being nict, hut 
to our relief tliu interior was eomi>IfteIy 
empty and not quite as dark as we liad thought 
from oiltside, as light waa stnanniiig in through 
a largo hole in the uimmit Tho only inhabi- 
tnnta were a ho^t .oj^bats which were wildly dying 
abwit lin'expccted disturbance made by 

our ent^'bb i)i their homei On entering we 
discovered that besidaB Ac eouthern door there 
w^ another on tb» Wai^n side, but passage by 
this door was impose^ip'^jfte exit was completely 
blocked with jungld^g ’' ’ ' 


After BCDxUng for Jiuut and axes and clcturing 
a few feet of jungle outside the southern and 
wcKb'rn doors I received my jasonad thrill; for 
here was tliu front-si do of the monument, 
richly adorned with figure sculptures in terra 
cotta relief of e.xtruorditiu)'/ virility rising tier 
111)011 tier in succession. Unfortunately, tho lower 
lii-rs hiul become moiv or less destroyed or 
damaged iiy saline erosion and growth of trecs- 
al the base of tho huilding. In my anxiety to 
oxiimino the upper tiers I climbed up a penpal 
tn-c, which grew right along side the Deul, to 
a lieiglit of ahotit l.'i ft and was impressed 
beyomi measure by the importiuit chavaclcr of 
the seulpturo all the way up the widls. _ lly that 
time, Iiowover, it liitd licgun to drixxlc and 
darkness also began to ss't in and so I was 
(OTupcllcd to si't out on lay return journey, by 
till) same iiictlKsls of coavcyanco as Imfoiv, to 
Naliagiimi station tlii’cc miles away and thence hy 
hnfi'alo cart over a imidily road two miles long to 
Nalia village wlileli I I’tiielied about 10 e. M. I 
bail hy then made up niy iiiiud to exteiul my 
stay until 1 hail thnnaigbly exploreil and fully 
|ihotog)'aphcii Ibis intportnnt sliaetaire. 

On the of Se|itember I rovisitcil the 

Deul. lly that lime the coolies wliom I had 
eiigagi'il witli tile Ix'l]) of tlie tiuiiin Police had 
eleaii'd a belt of idiont «i ft., round the De.ul and 
])ail cut, down the trei's wliieh had grown almost 
into the U'mple and i‘oleii deeply into its lower 
piirf.s. r foimil tlint the eiitii'e lower imrt of the 
tinilding of tlie Di'iil up to ii height of about 
fi ft. liail lu'en either greatly daiimgeil or almost 
destroyssl in jiai'ts through saline erosion and 
growth of t.i'ees bat tin) I over the tliree front 
facets, (■)!., western fan’t, west southwest 
facet and west noi'l.h-west fawt were tier above 
liier of figure siailpt.ure of the giwitest phistic 
value. Altogetlier there lyen- 13 iiers of figures 
sculpt)ire of which 0 eompleti’! belts of pinques 
above the western gsite. were still intact. 1 
poiiipleb'ly examined the building all round 
from tile ground on tliis day and left instructions 
with tile imib of the wmiiidar, whose .Vuteliery 
was very close hy and who eoiirhsnisly Volunteer¬ 
ed his .services to eolh-ct coolica.'^nd to havo 
iKimboi) senffbldiiigs ereetisl in the course of the 
next morning. It was on the next day therefore, 
i-if., tlie 2!hh of .September 193.3 that, with tho 
lielp of buniboo .scaflbldings ercetetl all along 
tlie three western facets of the Deul, I begun a 
close examination of all the figure sculpfures on 
the three western facets. 

Tlie perches on the scaffolding wore very shaky- 
as they were made with loose sheets of cornigatcd 
ir6n lent by one of the potters in the hamlet 

On the southern half of three frontal facets 
tho sculpture appeared to relate to the Kam-lila 
story whereas on the northern half thw appeared 
to ^ong to the ator^ relating to Kri^a. 

I had been intri^d by the animal beU, 
whtoli I had takep at first sight to conai<it of a 
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row of horses, nni) na soon iis the aeiiffoldinjja 
wen^ hiffh enough to reaeh this level (iihiuit ft. 
above ground level) 1 cliiubwl uj; the roughly ent 
btiinlMO posts of the swiflbldiiig iu onler b) <-4teh 
a gUnipae of tliia belt, putting my h^g hmlly 
thereby by the sharp odgi^ of one of tlio bamboo 
po.alK, with the result that when I eliiubial high 
ciioiigh to get a glimpse of the lion lielt my leg 
WHS profusely bleeding. All this was, Imwover, 
worth while uoeauae what I saw of tliis belt 
HIM mo wirii an indesp'rilMlhle tlirill and aurpriai'. 
I discovereil that the uiiiinals were not horses but 
lions— Kona in the not of marehing through lotus 
liehls and of n virility of ilesign, oomprisiiig a 
combination of ferocity, restraint imd <ligiiity, 
with their tails ami niiiiiea slylixeil in a womh'r- 
fully jilnstie manner, the like of which [ Inul 
never seen before in tlie splurro of nrL lleie, 1 
felt, was undoubtedly the most uutstimding featun* 
of a atructUTO which ei)uld not have bex’u meant 
for anything hut a Vtetory Mntiuini'nt. 

The uniiptp imiHirtaniv of tlie inonninent 
having been fully n-nli/.ed l>y iue by now, I 
dt«ided to extend my originally [iliiiineil two days’ 
sitiy at Niilin, so as to take a suflictenl nuiiibei’ 
of photographs and to fully examine all the 
pliuities, nnclerstaml their sigiiifieniice ami imik<^ 
a nxjoni of nil the nndiihs^tiirttl ntid nn'lncologienl 
featuius of tlie neiil. For l.hi^ next few days 
thertdore, I visitod the I)eid daily, going every ilny 
through the saiiio laborious |ii-oeesses of tln^ 
ioiirney hiickwnrd anil forward, but jierforni- 
tng it with r.estfnl enjoyment for n eniise the 
iiiiporlniice of which seinntsi to I'oiiverl oil these 
inconvenienees into the pleasiin’S of n picnic. 

Further doscriiitions of this Dinil from every 
aspeet will have to be postpomsl to Inti'r nrt.iides ; 
but tiefore 1 uoni'liide t.hU hrst instulineiii, 1 
should like to record my thunks to the lotiul 
officers ineludiug Si. S. C. Hasii, F. W. I., 
Naliugram stution for lending hi.s trolley, the 
Foliiw offit'ors who helped me in idearing tlie 
jungles round the.. Deal and hi erxicting the 
sealfoldings, to the xeiuinilar Halm Haiukumar 
rsihiri and his iiiiik and, ulswe all, to Kubu sVjit 
Kumar Mukherji, to whose instnimeiiLality I owe by 
discovery uf this important Ideiil, and to his Im.spi- 
table father at whose Imnse I muile my eaiiip for 


over n wwk while making my researoli. I ntii also 
indebtisl to Da bn Sudliuusn Uay, artist, who 
along with Ajil Habit helpisl me tJiroiighoiil 
eheerfully and eiitluisiastically in everything that 
I dill during those days, i urn also indobtod to 
Halm Kiidhanau Hay lor making several skelchw 
which an' reiirodiieoil hero and to Mr. K, N, 
CliatU'iji of Ttm dforfera liecifvt and Sj. Nirimtl 
Kumar Hose for helping me with many valiiablu 
suggi'stions reganliiig the dcocription of the 
arcliilivturul features of the mominient 

Foresetiag tlie |)ossibility of vandalism com¬ 
mencing its operation after i had aiinounixsl thn 
importance of tlie i non nine iik I roquestoij Iho 
/A'lninilar Hahn llariLkuiaar lathiri of Korukdi on 
whoN’ properly the Deal stands, to lake stnpa for 
its proti> 11101 II and ho has neconliiigly kindly 
ens'tisl a strong iiainlwo fencing round it and 
has agri'cil to isi-opemte in probs'ting it from 
dill 11 age. In spite of the feiieing, however, oerious 
acts of vanilalisiii have UMfocUtmitely occurred 
since then and I am inforjiieil that in open day¬ 
light some men iietnally went to thu Deni with 
si level and jiiekaxe and removed several vulniiblu 
[ihujiies and daniagcil etheis in s|)ite of romon- 
.strati ces from the /eiiiiiidur's nail). 1 have boon 
aide bi triicM the person who has scciirod possos- 
sioit of ^)ie [iliuiiies so removisl and I ean only 
liope that these luls of vandalism will not im 
ii'IS'iiteil. In my eapocily ns I’lnisiilcnt of tlie 
Kami 1 leritagc I’roservation fioeiety of Hengal 
1 am roiiuesl.iiig the District authorities of 
Faridpiir to Iniid their cO|Sippratii>n in prob'^tiiig 
this moiinment by giving inslruotioo to the 
village police to help tlie seiiiimlar’a men in 
proU'cting it from further acts of vamliilism 
nntil it is prutifti'd as I hope it will) under 
the Aiieieiit Monumeiil Frescrviltioii Act. It 
is obvious, hon ever, that an less it is protixitoil 
iinmeiliati'ly umler llio Anciunt Moimmeiit 
I’ls'serviitioii Act, Llicrc is every prolmbility 
of this highiv important monuinunt of the 
gri'atesl inilioiial iinportaiux; to Hoiigai BufToring 
im'iiariilily grievous ibitmige. I am making also 
reprosentalioiis to tiio Archieulogical I)e{>artmniit' 
with tills end in view and it is hoiied tliat the 
j)e[>iirtmenL will take ill lined lute steps in tlie 
iiiatti'r. 




Indian Women in Malajn 
(loiinniliy I III linn wohumi in Malay ti im‘ iiiucli 
moHi Imi’kwill’ll than tlu'ir sif!ti)i'« in Iinliti, iiinl 
that ill ciliK'itliimnl iiinl (uilluritl iviilkH of , lifo. 
But in somi* iilhor ivr*|iiii’_ts, local Tn<liiiii_ woiiioii 
nni much tiiorc liitmiliiiiinlcil than their xinti’i’s 
in Iniliiu For irnilani’c, the lii<iiiiii woiimii in 
Mitliiyii niiikc fricnilx iiiom I’lisily anil that in ii 
natural way vvilh the woincu of other casles anil 
creialf or milioiuility. That is, of course, due to 
llio i!OHmo[Jolitan churncti’i’ of t.lic ]Hi[niliitii)ii of 
this eonnlry. Kurtlier, _ iny lamntiy women in 
Miihiyii arc inure tidy in their ways of living; 
and they iniiintain their Kcucriil slimdiuil of life 
oil n luKiicr scale than they do in India, nlthonoh 
they lire tin heller in these n-speets when eoni- 
{Hinsl with Kiiropeiins, ('liinesi' or Japanese 
doiiiic-ihsl in Miilayt). 

Kxcept the Iiiifmii eoolii’ wolilen, the iiUn r 
lass of Inditiii women iminiKniiils liere me edu- 


crtteil and cultnnsl. Most of tholu know their 
own mother tongue and ijiiilc ii nuniher knows 
Kafrlish. The saiue cannot he said unfortunately 
of the Indian women horn in Miiliiyii, faniiliiirly 
known as ‘'StrniLs-linrn” Indian women. Older 
incinhers amonj; them do iiiil know how to read and 
write any laiifriia{{c, I ineaii in the majority of 
cases. And tlic yonni;er set of Striiits-lMirii Indian 
woiiicn do not sis’iu to sliow any keenness lo 
Icnrn tlieir own mother 1 .on;;iie lull iro in for 
Mnulish education. I'’uit)ier, they very nntch luck 
in tlicin Indian cnitnre •.!' triiditious. Just look iit 
till' Indian oii'hcstra, maintained liy onr Lotus 
(’lull ! .Ml tile eiiriit or nine memhers who 
take part in it are iiidimi horn. It may Iin that., 
we niuy have Strnits-hiirn Inriimi woiueii in fiitiiie 
lint they are not in it >'> far. 

l'’nrltier, llie Straits Isirn Indian wi’ineii do not 
iuten’st tlieniselves in knowiii" )i.'ist or t>rcsi’nl 
evi nts ill India or for tliat mnltiT in any other 



Fbotif taken on the iiiniiKurntion of the Lotus Clu^ ftiiin{iore. I^odica bclonccinir to difTereiit 
proviiicca of India have Iiecome members of thia eluh. P*hoto shows mcmlierw with the 
Founder-Prwidont of the Cliilt, Mis. E, V. Davies, »t.A. 
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iwirt of tlio WorW. j» n iTRUV mj*tiiko 

■which iicmii* to bn I'niui'dinil, I In-ir illiteracy 
unil conKervrtliHi't in ihcne ra.spnct^ hit (n'rlm(w 
to their nloHc coiitiiet with the iiiij)ni(,TC!<Mivn 
Miihiyii wotunn, whose hmgUHgi's unit i‘nstonis. tin* 
Slniits-born riidiiiii woiiu'ii biivn Inrgi-ly mloptci!. 

I bnlinvH tbiit usi-fiil rthu-otioii in soiiin form 
or other is bound to iniiirovc tlieir lot in <‘oiirs<‘ 
of time. They sliould keop tliumsclvos in toiii'li 
with the activities of women in India, U> 
which country they naturally look for insiiira- 
lioii. They shonhi also n-nd lot of lileraliin' 
in Ihcii- own tamriiiigc, such ns Tamil and then' 
aro several good books in Indian languUfri’S 
and they could clo ii lot to o]s‘n thc-ir eyes. 

ihc n'jflit c^ilucjttion tlio SLniits4-lv>rii 

iiiilinii women con at least prove themselves 
betUT companions to their Inisbniids. At present 
they arc not elRcienl enough to talk ou nny- 
ihiiig eici'pt rice and eiirry. ^ 

In tlieir cndenvoiir to “come up’’ lij t.hcir lives 
these women mtsi the help of their tneiiiolks 
too. IVrhnps them luiiy he il few edoeub'il Inilian 
women in Midayii who may be willing 1 a> give 
the leiul hut little can he aiTonijilislied without 
the sympathy of iiieii. The Indian womim do 
worship their husliauds. though they may not 
die with them as tlicy iisisi to d<i, in the days ol 
.S’uKcp. Rtill they live for their hushnnd.s and they 
deserve every syim>nthy ami help at tin* hands of 
Indian men in the K. M. K. . 

Singapore Mi'.s. 1*1, V. Davies 

Eanwar Kaharaj Singh speaks out 

Hern are a few extracts from a s|(ei'e)i of 
Nun war Maharaj Singh, Agent of the (govern¬ 
ment of India in South Africa, deliven'd to tlie 
Wesley Guild in the Wesleyan Dluircli Hall, 
Itokshiirg : 

rN-TonciiAitruTV ix .south .(cioca 
“We IniliiiiiH form one per cent of the lolal 
iiopillaliiiii of the Trimsvaid lUiil you sja'iik of ns ii 
^menace.’ How emi one w’raon in a hnniinsl Ik' a 
menace ? Y^oii say tliat the Inilian is a frinler. ()f 
course, he is. What else can lie lie '! He cminot 
he all engine driver, or own land us lie can in ids 
own (siuntry. There is no I'Oioitry in the world ■ 
and I have triivellctl niysclf iii over ltd wlii rc 
there are so miitiy nsil riel ions iigainst fiiiiiaiis as 
lliia great country o’f yours.” 

After explaining the niifouehability ciiiestioii in 
fndia nnii the grrat striiku made wilhin the hwt 
few months in alailishiiig the evil by tbe great 
reform work done by Mahatma (landhi, the 
Kunwar went on tti say ; 

“We arc doing something for our iintoiii'haliles, 
and the work which in bcinjr done in India will 
never go back. The reforms louiig carried out can 
never be negatived in the future. But what about 
untouehabihty in this country f In India, uutouch- 
ability hna a rctigioua sanction, and you know liow 
difficult it is to remove anything with religious 
sauetion. 

“But what have you done _ in your enlightened 
and progTcssive country, for it is truly progressitre ? 
1 bdieve T have many sympathixen hi this 
countiy, but they keep their sympathy hidden. 
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I nixvl u|)cn syinpathiitrni. You are too timid, you 
liavi* to take il little more action, a little more 
Lsiiinigc anci you will find that what was bitter la 
swisl and wlutt was sweet bitter. 

’’Tciu'li your chihlren not to despise poopla 
bis-ausc thev arc live _ shades darker in colour. 
rA’cryoiie of llie religious teuchera of llie world 
LVcP’ lueii with iliirk skins—Moses, .fesus Chriat— 
i hai'C seen mid known the classra from which 
they were burn, Buddha, (lonfucius who has many 
III ill lolls of followers in (lliiiia. What was hu 
criloiir mid what 11 lu shni>e of his cyca Mafioinod 
itoil all the gnat religious teachers were Asiatics, 
and—forgive me if 1 say it -were lioru lUid lived 
aiooiig the darlt-skiiiMciI iiatioOH, the Asiatics.’’ 

Wc imngnitulali' Kunwar Maharaj 8ingh for 
tile brave stand that he lias boon taking ogainat 
the racial cxclusivciicss of the whiti* people in 

riouth .Vrricii. Ik Dab 

Indian Women Abroad 

I do not know how fur Itidiim women abroad 
have orguiiixis] tin’in sc Ives to iiiipravc their 
status. Krom wlnit 1 know, I Jind that there ara 
not many w<>uu-ii's orgiiiiixations in foreign 
countries where oiir nationals live. And I nitty 
suggest licr<' tlint Just ns menfolk, our women¬ 
folks should also orgiiiiixo themselves in those 
coiuitrics^ to which they have cmigratod. 
Ilowovcr, [ would like to point out in this eon- 
ncetitin that im efficient Indian Womon’n 
organ iwitioii is la'ing run nt Kolm, JiiiNin, for tho 
past few years under tho guiilaiico of an 
e<lucat<'<l Iniiiim liuly in Japan. Mrs. Iliuisan Alt. 
'I’lie institation iiiider rafen'iice hero is known 
os the tiidiaii Liulics’ ('liih. In lUiil, Mrs. Ali 
wa.s also elecUal to ho the 1‘resident of tho Kobe 
hranch of the .fapun Indian National (jongresB 
Gommittia'. With the single oxeeptioii of this 
organization, I had not known iiny other Indian 
Indies histitntinn abroad so for. 

(Juite nvently tlie exniii[>le wt up liy the 
Indian women of Ja[>an was followial in Malaya 
when a ilistingnisinsi Inilian latly domicilml m 
Singapore fjiuinloil tho first Indian ladies’ dub 
nt Singapore, This liuly is Mrs, K. V. Davies, M.A., 
a former I’rofessoi' of Mconomies in one 
of till! Women's collegcB ill Mudnis, The. club 
is known us llni I/olus Club, Fnim very humble 
beginnings this dull has grown into a very 
efficient oi^iniziitioii with it momhorahip of 
about a htindis'd. 'rile in embers of the club meet 
evi'ry Saturday evening and discuss their acti¬ 
vities and played games, such oh, tennis and 
ping-pong. ’ The. eluh also holds an annual 
siiorUs in which the members and their little 
eiiildreii take part. Ile.sides, an orchestra playing 
Indinn music is also mauntuiiied by the club 
and to the function.s held uiuler the auspiOM 
of the Tattiis Club, Indies of other races ate aleo 
invited,' so that they might get an idea of 
Indian womanhood. 

Let. us hope tliiit the ejcample set up by the 
Indian ladies in Kobe and Singapore wlil be 
followed by our womenfolks living in oUmp 
foreign countries also, N, A. P.t 




liY SAIhKNDRA NATH SEN GUPTA 


Thb Rki’out ok tub Bbngai. JirrK 
KNCiuiRV (‘oMMrrrKE 

We hrtvc before us the Report of the 
Bengal Jnto Enquiry fJommittce whieh was 
appointed jiiat a year ago. The Coinmltteo 
wan originally rcsjucstod to submit their report 
by May, 1333, possibly because tliat ^vtuild 
. have helped the Government to decide its 
policy with regard to the 1033-34 crop. The 
. volume contitins three Reports, tlie Majority 
and the Minority Iteports and the R(qM)rt 
individually subinittcd by Khan Bahadur 
Azizul Huque. The last was not signcsl till 
: December 22nd. Tlmrc is also a snppleiiu'ti- 
i tnry note to the Majority Report by Mr. G. S. 
Dutt and two Minutes of Oissent, "'one by 
Dr. J. C, Sinha and the other (Note of Dissent) 
by Dr. N. C. Ben Gupta. There are also 221 
pages of extrenudy valuable ap(>ciidices. 

The terms of referenee were as follows : 

(t) The tiucstioii (if n^lat.ioii of t he produel ioa 
(jf inte: 

(«>) ^0 niaTkctiiiK of into, in(iuHia(; the 
cstabliKhmcnt of rcfmlatid markets, am! the supply 
of market iiiformiUioit in a siiitnblii form to llic 
piuduccr: 

(tit) The creation of a Jatc Cummittce for the 
province of ScnKul; 

(i>) The cxbnit to which _ other inntcrials have 
diapuiocd iuto, and the likeliiuiod of fiirtlicr 
•ubatitutes ociitj^ found in the near future ■, 

(a) The ]xissibilitfes of making any otlicr 
economic uto of jute to on cxient that might 
leheve the pnaent aitiialion. 

It was evident from the very beginning 
that no unanimity would be reached for it is 
too much to expect that leprescutativcs of 
conflicting interests would agree in funda¬ 
mentals. This must have been known to the 
Government as well; and, it is rather strange 
that the Government after appointing such a 
Committee should itself declare that its 
decision would be delayed because of 
the lack of unanimity among the members. . 
It is also significant that the officials and the 
Europeans have combined in signing the 
Majority report while the minority consists of 
' all the Indian non-officials, who represent the 
prioe^al oommennal interests. 


The Majority (with the exception of Dr. 
Binhu) have come to the conclusion that there 
is no over-production of jute aud so there is 
no jastiflcatioji for compulsory regulation by 
legislative action. “Better oiganiscd and more 
intensive i»roj)aganda” should be cjirricd out 
by collectiu-rt of districts to “assist” the 
cultivators “in deciding what area of jute is 
likely to secure them an adetpiatc return for 
tlunr produce (fip. (3-10), The Minority, on 
the ctlior hand, consider that the depressed 
price of juti; is due principally to over¬ 
production so that control of prodmition is 
necessary. this purpose f.h<>y recommend 
that a Provincial Jute I^'oinrnittec bo formed, 
which will cstiin.atii the prob;d>lc demand for 
jute for the .season and allot .specified quotas 
of acreage to the did'erent “economic blocks” 
into whiiJi tln» entire jute-growing nt<m iti 
the Province is to be apportioncsl. The allot¬ 
ment of the quotii.s will be carried inti) cffiict 
by local agruuiltural associations or other 
agencies foj' the formation of which active 
steps should be tiikcu by the Govcrnnjeiit 
through its various departments. Th<; minority 
docs not contemplate legislative action in the 
initial stagfi (pp. 85-lOr)). Both the Reports 
liave made nu'omiiiendations for more efficient 
determination of the estimated productions 
and publication of the fonxjiwts, so that there 
might be iin end to undue . apccidatious 
(pp. 11-12, lOfi-llO). The mindly record 
that the official forecasts arth- inaccurate and 
“instead of being helpful to the trade, they 
often mislead the market, causing violent 
fliietuations and speculation (p. 159). Both 
the reports agree that weekly and fortnightly 
reports in addition to the preliminary and final 
forcoists will bo of great help in checking 
speculation. 

Both the Majority and the Minority ag^eo 
that all “allowances” should be abolished and 
that “standard” weights shonld be nniversally 
used. They also agree that n^lated marketo 
should be established, initially on an experi- 
mentaL basis at selected places. Whits the 
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Minority recommend that a special legislation 
on the lineH of the Central I^vincea Cotton 
Market Act of 1932 is necessary, the opinion 
of the Majority is divided as to whether or 
not legislation is needed (pp, 2(i-27, 119-118, 
122-’. 3). The Minority recomtnond the 
establujiimcnt of licensed ware-houses as will 
enable the cultivators to deposit their stock 
and to get temporary accommodation by dis¬ 
counting the ware-house receipts with money- 
lending agencies. Sucli ware-houses may initijil- 
ly be established on an experimental basis 

(pp. 128-131). 

While the majority is divided as tit 
whether or not future markets are imeessai'y, 
the minority hold that there is a real tie<!d 
for u ftiture market in jute and gives tlui 
necessary details for the (‘stablishini'iit and 
regulation of sueh a market (pp. 28, 13?)- 
139). 

The opinion of tlic Majority i.s diviiled as 
to whether the proposed .lute (loiiimit.lee 
should be Contr.il or Ibxiviiieial. Tlie Minority 
nnaiiimonsly prefer ii I’roviuciul ('otninitti^e. 
The Majority Keport- recommends that the 
fimetiou of the Committee should he advisory 
while the Minority Report holds that it should 
Im‘ invested with efTis’tive ])owers of control 
over the tinde ii.s a wliole (p]). 30-39, 

149-.*)9). The constitittions of the Cojuiuittee 
as suggested by the two lti>poi-ts are wi)lely 
ditlen'nt (pp. 34-39, 154-0.’)), and the Majority 
is not )inani)nous on this pr)iut. 

Tlie Majority finds (]i. 39) that the .lute 
industry is being seriously threatened by 
ine.reascd adoption of bnllc handling and 
substitution of jute bv paper and ('Otfou. 
They reconiniend that a policy of re.search with 
the object of discovering fresh ruiirkels and 
new uses for jute should l)c vigonujsly pnrsiie<]. 

also iigricultiii'id i-eseiirche.s should be 
carried oti for improving the yiehl or ipiality 
of jnte or both. Tlie Minority, while alive to 
the danger, conchidt's that it should not be 
exaggerated and recommends the esbiblishincnt 
of a research oigsinination by the jute mills. 
The Minority also points out the “dispropor¬ 
tionately wide gnp between the harvest price 
of jnte and die price of jute manufactures” 
and holds that “an attempt must be made by 
the mills to reduce die cost of jute goods” 
(pp. 39,142-47). 


8uch are in barest outlines the main 
decisions of the Committee. The Majority 
Report is more or les.s n slipshod aiTuir. The- 
Arguments arc not well put, there are no 
quantitative informations to cariy conviction, 
all the aspects of diis industry have not been 
discussed )ind the report ns n whole diepW 
au entiii! luck of aciciitifie ])erspcctive. It 
is noti'worthy that Dr. Sinhn signed the 
Majority Re|>ort, though his views as given 
on p]>. i)-7 and in his Minute of Dissent are 
entirely at variuiiee with the. Majority Report 
on many of the most esseiitiid points. 

4''li(iiigli wc do not see exactly eye to oyo 
wuth fli(‘ Miiiiu'ily He|M)H,, wc arc almost in 
entir). agi’ceiiieiit with k. It is a very ably 
written, wcll-i'ctisoned and well-balanced 
report vi'h(‘i'e arguments in striking contrast 
9) the Majority ll(>p))it ai'c given not in the 
form of dicta but inv supported by a mass of 
facts, iiguixs and stsitisties wliich cannot but 
iin])ress any sci'ious stiuh'nt of vital jirobtera 
of IlcngM’s economic life. 

Tjti; I)ii].i..vi{ AND THE Ukcovkky 

The ))coiio)iiii: history of world for the Inst 
few moll Ills is liii'fieiy the history of 
Mr, Hoosevell's risniveiy |)ro)tTiiii)me, It was 
foil ml that the Ihmkitiir crisis in Aiiierica was 
niiiinly <]ue Ui tlie “iiliuiist iiiipossible sitnution 
presented by the overwludiiiiiig ind<4)ti'diioss of 
Amei'ii'ii as exprc.ss4'd in niilional mol iiiniiieipal 
indelitislocss imd in the iiulelitislmsi.s of farmers 
nod other .sections of the coiimiuiiity.” The 

ilctiiils of tlie profji'uinme are well known. The 
I’re.sidcut lias sought to improve the siiiiiition in 
three wiiy.s, lie liiis sou);lil to rutionalizs 
ncrieiiltiiral production by vestinjf hirffc powers 
in the. bands of llm Hecretni'y of AirricultiiK) and 
to case ilic !i(;riiriiiii indebtedness liy poividinir hogs 
inoitpita' loan.s at n low riiti. of interest Ho has 
soni'lit to foice up the price level by inflationary 
mentis and by providiiiK more puiTliiising power 
Uirouirli the opeialiuii of tlie Iteifoiistruetion 
Fill a 11 (Si Corponitioii, I'ai urgency I’lililic Works 
A.hiiinistnitLon, Federal Fiiieryeney Relief 
Adillinistnltioii iinif similar projeets. He bus sought 
to'restore the eqiilltbriiiin between consumption 
and pro(lii(.tion tbrongh the National Industrial 
Recovery Administration which provides for higher 
wages, sliorter hours, recognition of trade unions 
by voluntary agreement if possible or by 
compulsion according to the **Blnnkct code” of 
July 24th in other coses. 

On ' April 20th, an embargo was placed 
upan gold with tlic result that tlie urioe of (ha 
dollar fell and the exchange markets weie^ £ot 
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a time, put into utter confueion. The pricca 
rose in U. 8. A. eliiuply till July after which 
tfam_ baa been a Rliarp reeeeHion. The trade 
aotiTity received coneiilemble etimulue and a 
fairly subatantial reduction in tlie numlMT of 
unemployed was effectod. To bring about the 
^ necesearv forcing down of the dollar, 
Washington hiis begun to bid for gold in foreign 
nurketa ThiH naturally huR a disturbing effect 
on forngn centres due to iiuge witlidniwiil of gold. 
,Tha country most affected i« naturally France, 
j &e only important country still on the Gobi 
' Standard. The price of gold for some time 
: nemalnod absolutely uncertain. Till January 25, 
;; America was purchasing gold at V20.f)7 per ox. 
! but on that date the rate was inercuseil to 
9^45 per ox, the effect on tlie bullion iiiarhet 
being disastrous. On February 8th tlie rate 
iw further raiscsi to S per ox. and 

simultaneously the President made an announce¬ 
ment fixing fhe dollar value in tenns of gold and 
so putting an end to the hectic conditions 
i prevniling in the exchange markets. It has been 
announced that tlie dollar will hencefortli have 
Sfl'Ofi per eent of its old gtihl contents {i. c., it 
will contain I.V/m gnuna of n^ld s/io ths fine) and 
that the price of gold will bo 11.5 dollara an 
ounce with effect from Febriinry Isb This new 
valuation will mean a profit of about 2S80 million 
dollars to the Treasury. The cnibargo on gold will 
automatically disappear. 

In almost every I'aae of exeliiinge dcpreciiition, 
the rise of jirices is markedly less than tlie 
depreciation in the excliange viilui' of the ilepnv 
oistol curreney. This oecurrecl when the sterling 
first depreciated luid is true in tlie present easi' 

. also; the hiternal value of the dollar is niueli 
higher than its external value. There iipjK'iirs, 
therafon% apart from the effwt of [iriee moveuieuts 
in other countries, to ho a substantial inargiti by 
which prices miglit still rise in tlie ITnileii Stiites 
beforo the internal and external jiriees are in 
equilibrium. The rnisoii for this ilisparity is 
. that spixallation is active in foreign exeliiingi' and 
' fsan of furtlier depreciation induces forward 
>a^ing. The following tallies will ninke our 
' point clear. 
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Note ; Series (1) and (2) are from the “Economist’' 
series (monthly averages). Series (2) and (4) are derived 
from (]) Olid (2). Tlie figures are approximate. 

The abrupt rise in May is due to the suspen¬ 
sion of the gold Htaiulard on the 20th April. The 
rise in June is exphiiiusl by the enaetmuit of 
the N. R. A. on June 1 fi, oral _ the rejection of 
proposals for currency staliilixation by the U. 6. A. 
delegates to tlic World Kcononiic Conferenoo 
(June 22-27). In July also rise is due to the 
failure of the Econonne Gonferene.e. In November, 
there was a change in the personnel of the 
Roosevelt Goveranient and a more inflationary 
policy was indicateci. All these letl to violent 
spi>eiilatioi) in the exchange market Had there 
been no siioeulatioii the movement of the internal 
prices would have laser! more or less ))arallel to 
the movement of the extornal price of the dollar. 
'I'lio disparity betwism the two, as seen from the 
following fable, will roughly measure the role of 
exchange .spsculation. 
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vatui! of the ilolliir 1ms failed to keep pace 
with the rise' in its exb'rnal value. The depre¬ 
ciation of the dollar was iloubtless designed to 
raise the internal priei' level. The lattdf.continued 
to rise no iloiibl but the excliange value rose 
more tliaii in proportion ilue 'to . speculative 
i nil lien cc which liud little dinxit elfbet on the 
internai price level itsidf. 

It might 1 h! noted that the new gohl parity 
yields ahoiit 9d.Uli to Il)l) francs and at 78.84 
francs to the pound (the actual rate on 20-2-34), 
the rate should be _5.127 dollars to the pound. 
The actual IjOii<lon-New York rate is 5T3 dollars 
to the poun<l. For some time the rate has -been 
below tlie theoretical ratt‘ due to heavy shipifiehtf 
of gold induced by the higher dollar price. 

PRICKS 

The various Index numbers for the United 
Kingdom are as follows. The series has been 
reduced to the base 1033 Jan.—100 and only the 
nearest int^r is used. 
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It jipppiiM fn»ni (11 tlmt tlu- ‘‘Kcsinomist" 
iivlfx is treiii>nilly in ckivsh iif tin- “Stiilisl” iijilcx 
anil ill ilofoct of tlii' “Bciani nf TraiU*” iinlcx. 
'I'tiiis ihft iivcnijp'.of till’ tim'i' is almost iili’nl.iiial 
wilU the “Klii.tjst.” incli’x wliicli tlu-n’forii wo tnko 
as the most “ri'liablo.’' Wo mi’ iiwaro of tlio 
tlicnn’tioiil iliffionltii’S involve I lint siiii’<< wo iisi> 
till’ imlii’cs mc’n’ly ns iinlicntors, tlio nionr points 
of ti'olini<|uc iiro biwt left iiloiio. 

A i*om|)an.soii of the "Ktstist'’ iniiox witli tbo 
I'. K. A. inili’x of wbob-salo ]iriros will sliow tliat 
tho course of . )iricrs in sroiioriil in the linidsl 
Kinjfilnm ronjfhly follows that in If. S, A. but 
with 11 far loss amplitnili’ .siiioo this ))assin^ of 
the X. R. A. Fiiiin It still ly of f.bcw’ imlcxcs 
alone, w’c think it is yi’l preniiitiui’ to )>iviliet a 
hopeful time iiiieiKl. Had the improvement of 
the sprin? time eontiniinl, we ivonbl have been 
jiistilieil in foni’iisliiie’ prosperity in near futiliT. 
In fleruiany, however, we siv iletiuite iinprovement 
hut how far that is iliie pi the remissinii of the 
lui"-!’ repanitiim payment', it is pm early Pi 
•liiide. In the followiii!; tiil)!i‘. the indiees liave 
Imi’m reduced to tiie base ,Ian, litTI! (neaiTst 
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AiA v-nnit 1/1 viiri iiiiviKTs Ul 

of Frauce find Prof. index in cafio of ItaXy^ 

tfl ease of India, the offlcial Calrntta. index has hem 
nsed. 


It is eviilcnt lIiiU if the Index number of 
wholesale prices is any oriteriun of national 
prosperity or otherwise, them has bum a stmulv 
iiiiproveiiient in (leriiiuny where the ris»>, tlioiiKn 
not remiirkahle, has boeii eontiniioiis luiil stuady. 
In France, there was some improvement during 
the autumn but the improvement has not boon 
maiiiPtineil In November, tluHi^ was sonio tIm 
no doubt but it is too much to say that this is 
the sign of a 'MefiniPi revival” in France. In 
India, the downward trend of praxis was eheciced 
in .May when oar Index NumW rose from 9.')- 
to ino, ISiiicii then the jiriix’ levc’l has roinainod 
remarkahly sp’iidy. It is reniarkalilu that in 
eiieh of these eountrii‘s the “revival” frnt in in the- 
mouth of May. .\s this ixiiieides with thu 
introduction of the "Ris’overy” policy of Preshlent 
RiKisevelt, it is nut unliki’Iy that the soHudled 
“nx’uvi'ry'' is merely an interiiatioiial effint of tho 
.Vinericaii experiment 'I'he cnsi' of Ifady is a 
hit pii'iiliar, since hen' we find the price-lovel 
going lower and lower sp'adil^. Tlieie was no 
iiii[iruvemeiit whatsoever even during .VIay when all 
the utlier cunntiies ii’gisp'n’il a rise’in the prico-level, 
III some ii'spects the Cost of Living index !« 
It inon' impoHiuit iiidiiiitor of tlie luilnal economic 
positiim than the wholi’.sale price index. In 
normal eoiidi4i<iiis the index of wholesale prices 
and tlie cost of living should move Pigethw. In 
case of disi'ipiilihruiin, the two will in genwal 
diverge hut the ilivergence by itself would nop 
diii'etly mfftxitrr the diseipiitilirinai. The most 
obvious reii.siiii of the divergeiiee is tho din* 
iign'i iiient hetwis’ii tile movement of prices of 
indnstriiil iind eonsumtition gntsls. In tlie follow¬ 
ing Pihle we give the cost of living imlioRSof 
F. S. ;\., Iieriiiaiiy and the Fiiituil Kiiigiloni. 
In eiu'Ii ease, the indices have Inx'ii riHlneeil to 
the base .Inn. liJIlit IIKI. Pi fneilitntii the study 
of the viiriatioii (luring the year. We have no 
cost of living index which is H]>plieal)le to thu 
whole of Iiiilia For this reason, we have not 
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Mar. 

98 

98 

98 

Ajir, 

■ !)K 

SNi 

96 

.May. 

■ 98 

90 

98 

.1 utai 

99 

98 

98 

Jidy • 

102 

99 

07 

Aug. 

104 

1(11 

97 

Sept. 

100 

100 

96 

Oct. 

KKj 

100 

90 

Xuv. 

... 

KJl 

05 

Dee, 

Average 

... 

101 


1029 

135 

117 


1930 

i:io 

111 


1931 . 

117 

104 


1932 

106 

101 

»*. 
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The rise in June in U. B. A. is only a« 
'expected due to the introduction of the Recovery 
Ounpuign. It in aleo iiitermtinK that the iipwanl 
movement of the Index huii begun Hiinultanenuely 
un both the United Kingdom and the U. B. A. 
4ind has been maintained in both tlic countries 
'«ince then. In (iormany however though tlie 
wholesale prices were rising, the cost of living 
was stcudily falling during the yetir. It will 
be seen from the following table that in every 
•case, the cost of living has laggcil behind the 
wholesak priees. This is only natural since 
in the former we take account of* retail prices 
which arc much less affected by spcculativo 
inlluonceH tluin tho wliolo-sale prices. 


Tabi.k vr 


The wholesale price# 

Index ill terms 

of the east 


of living liidei 

V. (Jail., lOllll- 

lOO) 

vaxi 


U. B. A. 

Tliiilci! 

Oennany 




Kirgdom 


Jan. 


100 

ia> 

100 

Peb. 


100 

JfX) 

102 

Mot. 


lOO 

101 

KG 

Apr, 


101 

105 

ue 

May 


107 

109 

103 

Jim. 


107 

107 

101 

Jut. 


111 

KFi 

" 10;> 

Ang. 


no 

104 

107 

Sc)>t. 


109 

104 

IfW 

Del. 


... 

101 

10!l 

Nov. 


... 

101 

no 

Dee. 



lie 


Average 




1929 


lift 

12li 


IftlO 


IfW 

112 


iikn 


lie 

101 


59;i2 


IfVl 

lie 

■ »* 

Tills 

inch' 

X shows, 

the re Fere, that 

so far ns the 


ratio of whotesjile prices to flic isist of living is 
coneerticd, tho position of U. B. A. was tlie siiine 
in BepteiidHT JliT.'! as it was in Iflikl. So far the 
“recovery’’ is Tenmrkiilile. In ease of tlie United 
Kingiltmi, the posilioh is no la-tter than it was 
■on ihe average during IDIli}. 

ISIHA 

So fur us the priii'S lu'c eouceriKui, we have 
•Been already that the wholesale prita'S iiidex lias 
Temained more or less constant during the past 
few inontlis. I,ike most otlter cmintries in tlie 
world, the recent ovenU in the ITniUsI States 
-of America 1ms profound])' iiiflueneed the 
■economies of our own lanintry us well. The gold 
movement wliieli began in 1031 on a large scale 
lias cniitinuwl unahaterl since then, receiving 
freeh impetus from the ileprW'iatioii of the dollar. 
•Our rupee being “linkcri” willi the sterling, 
■the Rupee-Dolbir exchange has closely followed 
the Dollar-Sterling rate. Along with otiter 
■countries, the import and export trades of India 
will^ no doubt be seriously affected by the depre¬ 
ciation of the dollar but as such effects are remote 
«&d mere or less indirect the actaial amount 


of disturbance caused by this exchange trouble 
cannot be ascertained now. 

Our position in International Trade is dis¬ 
tinctly better than it was in 1932. While our 
exports have increased our imports have diminish¬ 
ed, so that our balance of trade has improved 
consiilumbly. There has been a distinct im¬ 
provement ill the Tea trade. Both in the 
demand for iiitenial consumption and in the sale 
priiai offered the improvcnicnt has been remark¬ 
able. It sceiuB tiiHt the restriet'on plan agret'd 
upon by the various tea-growing countries hini 
worked very well. In the Jute industry, eem- 
Iiarnlively higher prices of hessians have nilcil 
Wiroiiglioiit the year ID! 13 The result has been 
tiiHt while the cxiiort of raw jute bus eonsiderahly 
increased, timt of jute mnniit’aclurcs Iws reinitinei! 
imire or less iH)nstt\nt, Japan is iuereasiiig her 
Jute mills iind unless proper precautions are 
taken slie will very soon heconie a formidable 
conipi'titor in vej'y near future. 

As regiinls cotton and cotton iiiiumfactnro, 
events of far-reaching imiiortrtncx'_ owiirretl during 
tlie ]i!ist year. The (lepreciiition of the yen 
lowereil tile price of Japanese piece-goods in 
India and in defence of the liomo industry which 
was very seriously aflccted, the duties on the 
Jiipiincis' cotton' miinufaetnrea were increased to 
70 JUT cent. Japan iinyeottisl Indian cotton in 
retiiliiitioti. It is now ivell known how n dele¬ 
gation was sent out to Inilin by the Japanese 
Cioveniment to diseus-s the situation with the 
Indian inteii'.sts and how ufti'r a protmefisl 
negotiiitinn a sett,lenient was _ arrived nt during 
Oetoher. 11)33. Tariff Bill incorporating the 
Indo^Iimnnesi' Agiveiiient and the Mody-Iu'es 
Pact differentiating in favour of the United King¬ 
dom is now on the Ijegislafivc anvil. The 
Indo-.riipniiese trentv itself hiia not, liowi'ver, been 
signed yet. 'I'he Tariff Board Rejiort on the 
Uotlon Textile Tniliisiry has iieen issued only 
m'cntly and most he considereil outrof-datc in 
view of these developnieiit.s. Tnspilc of the 
.Tai'iinese Boycoft, the I'xnoi-t of raw cotton has 
eon sideni illy inereasi'd, Tlie price of Broneh 
eotition soareil up during .lune !»ul'_ following the 
crisis in America it has ngpin come down. 

An event of some intffest- which cniised 
considerable llnller in the Calcutta press was 
the lemporury recriKh'seence of the old RiitHi 
controversy. The controversy had its natural end 
when the Is-gislnlure ■ refused to consider the 
devnhiHtion of tlie ruyiee in terms of the sterling. 

As regimla the price of gold, The Indian 
f/-ono»mt noted in its January 29 issue that 
“there is not much possibility of gVlM rising 
further unless fresh dcvelofimcnts occuB’, 'Friean 
developments did occur. During the week ending 
on January 27. tho price of gohl per tolla varied 
from B». 32-8-0 to Rs. 32-10-9. Following the 
new development of Roosevelt’s Gold Policy the 
Bomhny gold rate which closed * at Rs. 32-10-0 
on January 31, touched Re. 35-2-0 on the 6rat 
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of February. On the fifth, the mte lowerwl down 
to Fa 34-8-0. Diirinj this period the ri-ooni 
price of £ 7 was reHched in liondon. Wince then 
tlie price of jjoid has come down and for the last 
few dnye the niling rate has been in the iieishboiir- 
hood of Rs. 3t per tola (137 a. in Loudon>. 

The export of gold on large scale whieh l)pgan 
when tlie Gold Standanl was suspended uontiiiiies 
nml since October 1031, Us. 181..")0 emves wortli 
of gold has bnem exported from India. The 
following table givi.’S the value of gold oxjiorted 
for each month since October, 19ill. 


Taulk VM 


Exjiort of Onld fnmi Tndin 
(ill Inkhs of rilpiTs). 



1931 

1932 

1933 

Jllll. 


937 

47(5 

Krl). 


7.97 

496 

Mar. 


fiH9 

499 

Al>r. 


424 

466 

May 


3:in 

522 

.Tun. 


497 

.66.3 

.Till. 


617 

260 

Aug. 


433 

.146 

Pep. 


66(5 

670 

OcV. 

9(ir> 

667 

.311 

Nov. 

997 

672 

263 

l)cc. 

1777 

1013 

2-12 

Total 

3.9,39 

7.9,91 

61,26 


.Tmi.-Fci). to. Km 1(5,0 

Keb. to-Feb. 1(5, K.m ,V)0 (tLinllay only 

npproxi unite) 

The eflect of raising (.be gold value from 
■2(l.fi7 dollars per ounce to do dollars per ounce 
will bo evident - from the following (igiire.s of 
weekly exports. 


Tabnu VII i 

.\vcmgc ]9.'52 Rs. 11(1 lakhs 

,, 193,3 „ 9S-0 „ 

We;k ending Jan. 27, 1931 „ l.ll ,, 
do Feb. S, „ „ 479 „ 
do 10, „ „ 473 ., 

do 16, „ „ .loO „ 


We shall now consider India’s Internatioiml 
trade during 1933 in some detail. Tile topil 
export of merchandise during that year amounted 
to Rs. 148» crores which i.s 7.3 per cent higher 
than the 1932 Sgnre of Rs. 1.38'17 crores. The 
imports have decreased in the same time by 
14'9 per cent from Rs. 1.3.3.85 crores in 1932 
to. Rs. 116.^) crores in 1^33. This cannot 
cvidwtly continue for crer, but the longer such 
a situation continues the more will our country 
benefit Considering tho export and import 
tra<les together, we find that our total foreign 
trade has declined by 2.9 per cent from 
Rs. 271.82 crores in 1932 to Rs. 26136 in 1933. 


Tablk IX 


Foci'igii Tnuic of India 
(in lakhs of nipixis) 



Imports 

Exports 


1933 

1032 

1033 

1932- 

Jiuitiiiry 

1(H5I5 

1093 

1171 

1358- 

Fohniiirv 

922 

9!» 

1244 

1255. 

M-m-h 

liiS 

10151 

13U;i 

1323 

Ai>ril 

‘189 

1322 

1042 

1072 

May 

SI7;'l 

HR! 

lOSi 

080 

.lllUC 

S(l<» 

1210 

1301 

OOk 

July 

STO 

J122 

1242 

oao 

.\ilgiiat 

9.K1 

1112 

1-134 

1026 

Pci>loiil!icr 

976 

1141 

1111.3 

1262 

Ovhilk’r 

llKi2 

!HIS 

1291 

1178 

Novi'inlicr 

KXII 

1114 

1319 

1218 

Divi'iulicr 

918 

979 

1186 

1260- 

S.iiiic Ilf (he 

priiiciiwil items arc 

as foil 

nws : 


Taui.h X 

(in Ink (is Ilf rniHi's) 

1 Sill: I 1!);52 variation per- 

Kxixirts; Raw .late IlHl 91!) +19 

.Tate man iifiii tlive 2M7 ‘J20.j - -2'8 

Raw OiittDli 2r»7.3 loot +(10 

Ti-a liHti 1090 +12-7 

Rice , 11(3 171(1 —.T3 

Oil-swxls IKW 12.'>;l +1G 

Iiniiorts : (luiion twist 

and yarn L’fiH 3.33 --30 

do, Ricce-goials 1411 2040 —410 

do. Raw and 

mainifaclai'cs 2376 33.92 -33 

A iH’i'siiiil nf till' fidlowing figures giving tho 
total niKiiln'r uf |)iiel<agcs of [dis'c-gonds and yarn 
iinpurtisl into Galciittn will show how iiiiich the 
■Inpaiiesi' trade iias bei'u ailis'tisl by tlic cnhftncc- 
nicnt of t.lie import duties. 


From From 
Total (treat Hritain .liquiti. 


Novi-in her 1933 


4737 

3306 

IJiTcinlicr ^933 

7329 

.3888 

2863 

Junuiirv 11131 . 

12603 

59.32 

5195 

Janiiaiv I933 

20013 

6340 

1](M7 


Tiik Ratio Oontuovkhby 
It is not possible here to examine thoroughly- 
the claiins put forwiinl by the two sides. The. 
controversy linii ii temporary recrudescence for- 
soinc time iitui o.s in 1028 we had several long 
staboticnts made by eminent publicists on this 
old problem-. The main issue was to deicrmino 
wlnflher the rupee is overvalued in terms of the- 
sterling^ The supporters of devaluation tried to 
prove their point by referring to the decline in 
the Ralancc of Trade and in tlie export trade and' 
in wholesale ptiees. Without entering into tho 
eontroversjf I^lf, wc would like to say that the- 
exports, imports and therefore the Balance of 
Tnule are not separate entities by themselves. For 
instanee, in- India the jute and tea industries 
contribute about 20 per cent of the total exports. 
A depression in these two industries alone due 
to fw^n peculiar to them will lead to a fall’ 
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in th« exports nion« than in promrtion to the 
^neral decline due to wornl causes. It 
is clear that it would not be oonect to attribute 
'tbe fall to orervaluation of the currency. Binii- 
larly the particular causes nffecting one or two 
'important industries mig;ht show the total exports 
*or mporta of other countries in a lirtt more 
fevourable or odvrawise than they really ace. It 
is therefpMstito'Kerous tb base one’s argument on 
ifae jil^stics ''of international trade without 
B^p^dtie effects of the peculiar ciicuni- 
. 



stances affecting die more important induetries of 
a country. In the next pla^ ao far as we ean 
judge, die only reliable and safe criterion to find 
out whether the currency of a oounbr is orer- 
valued or not is to examine how far me cost of 
living and wages have adjusted themselves to the 
value of the currency. Unfo^nately, ' this 
criterion is not suitable for investi^tion in India 
where no universal cost of living index is in 
existence and where the wages-system ie too 
unorganised to allow of any aocumtesoomparison. 


THE AGONIES OF BENGAL 


Hy a . 0. GIUTA 


B y a strange irony of fat<^, Bengtil, 
which, in the heyday of lier glory, 
outshone all otlior provinces in tlio 
vast Indian peninsula, lias now fallen 
■on evil days. « 

Bengal’s misfortunes began with llie 
Partition of the provineo in ISO,') which 
subjected her to extensive anipiitntioii.i and 
reduced her strength to half of wliut it was 
ibcforc. In the eveut of a re-union between 
Hindus and Moslonis who live side by side 
and cannot have many sepanite interests, they 
could by common consent secure a constitution 
-adapted to their miitiinl needs. 

Next after the Partition came tlie Mi’ston 
‘Settlement to deal Bengal a knoekilown blow. 
It left her so strnndcKl tliat she, formerly the 
richest of provinces, is now unable to jiuy her 
■way. It diverted from the coffers of Bengal 
to those of other provinces about .'>0 erores 
•of rupees, the cumulative pnujpeds of the 
export duty on jute grown almost exclusively 
by her agriculturists. .An unprecedented 
slump in the jute market followisl and all but 
killed the most flourishing industry of the 
Province. 

As if anything, renuiinded to complete die 
picture of Bend’s disolation, hundreds of 
thousands of her men and women were thrown 
•out of employ and simultaneously with thin, 
terrorism rapidly gained ground within the 
last year and a half. TUs last catastrophe 
bi^ MMlysed Bengal's mliticBl {nt^ess. 

^ V iong list ol misWttinea, heavy .beyond 
i S8 it'i^ by no menna eadwuts ifae 


eaUilogiic fif Bengal’s woes. The last Census 
has revealed that the {wpiilation of Bengal 
has increased ft per cent within the dccennium 
which ended i« 1 !>31, while her food reserves 
havit I'emiiined statioimry. Tiiis may turn out 
to be the proverl>ial straw on the Bengal 
Ciuiier.s back. If the country is starved to 
death tlirough sliortngc or failun; of food 
.su})plies, not a vestige of the Bengali race will 
remain to enjoy the blessings of Swaraj when 
it eowes. The writing on the wall is visible ; 
and if Bengal or any other part of India pays 
uo heed to it, it will only precipitate the day 
of judgment and "jilunge tier headlong into n 
bottomless abyss.” 

Apropos of India’s ftsjd situation, Lord 
Liiilitiigow, the foremost authority on Indian 
agriiMilture says : 

“Iiirliu’s ])oliti<-ai nniiilcms, anxious aud balHiiig 
as tliey arc, ovr an aunt when wejglicd against the 
prolilt'iiia of tlie future food, supply of India’s 
ever growing millions.” s', 

A'et we in India an" too busy with 
constitution building, to think of any thing 
else, even though it be n niutter of life and 
deadi to mu 

Already, malnutrition and underfeeding 
have exacted a heavy toll and produc^ in the 
natives of Bengal a ohronic predisposifion to 
wasting diseases such as Bm Tuber¬ 
culosis and others—too numerous to be named. 

Recently Sir John MeOaw, Director 
General of Indian Medical Service, a wide¬ 
awake philanthropist and physician of 
enuneap^ has drawn a most lurid piotnie of 
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rite gloomy cotulitions which provrtil in Bmigiil 
and of tilo woMe which cloud her future. 
Another authority, Mr. Porter, Sii|*erintemlciit 
of the laitt (Viisiis, no Icrk cluineut in 
adiiiintHtrativc ecuiioniics than Sir .lolin in 
medicine, and wliose olHcirtl position gave him 
an o|>pnrtmiitv of iiivcstig.iting up-to-date 
data at firft hand, made .some highly relevant 
ohservations on this subject, whit’h we uiak(( 
no apology to reprodueu. 

"Any iiiermse of impultuioii iinisl: lead to 
increased distress, iinliiss llie ]')rileMtiEditiis id iiie 
rniviiiei! are iliurlon'il. Liki' tile nsl. of India, 
teiipd is nritftbli' lor its nodevidoped resoiiiTi*s 
and the instiflieieney with a'hieli sticdi VL'Siaiixa's 
as it lias, nil! ex|il<'iteil. If tln^ total eiiltieahle 
uo*n. only fi7 jjer eeni of wJtieU is now' iiettially 
iitnler oiiltiratton, weii' hrooejit. under eiillivalion 
and if iiii|iriireil inethoils of eidlivalinn, yieldiin; 
nil iilerease of Iltl per eeiil ovi'r the jireseiit yield, 
were iulo|>led. it. is eleir from ti siiniili' rnlieof-tlM'is; 
ealenlation llnil llmieal eontd siipport. at its 
|>r<sc'iit sininlarti of living, n |io]mlatioii in arty 
iwieo as lar|i:it as that rcs'orilerl in lltit. it is 
clear at least that it is not yet tinie to iniliiluo in 
niooiny fore-hodinics on the itrontid that ileitnal 
is over-poinihitcd, provided full use is ninde of 
the uvadahle resonrees of the I’oniitry." 

Mr. Wilkin.soii, [lit; wcll-kiiowii imthor of 
‘‘The World's Populnticm ProhUtnis” has come 
to jirctty much tint same conuliisioii as 
Mr. Porter hits. ITo observes ; 

‘‘Thu Indian ]);ai]ili'S have in their nttrienitnral 
resonrcis nioiii', siiOii'ieot [lofeiitial iinwei' of 
)iniduelioii, to snppnrt any inei'ease of |).i{)iiliitton 
whirh i» likely to lake iilaen within I tie next 
hniKlrrd years.’' 

Ihit, uiiloss ngricultni'e is viistlv expnmlctl 
and every inch of . ciiltivalile but now 
miciiltivated wnste, brought under tillage, 
Beugal's situation will be like that of Tantalus 
III days of yore. 

While the jitsipic of riiilia are indilfereiit 
to their own agricultund interests, jirriininent 
statesmen abrund have oftim sti'csseil tlieir 
paraiiioiiut iniportancc. It wtis, pcrhajis, a 
conviction of tliis nature xvhieli proinptt'i the 
British Government to send out to rniiiii a 
farmer Viceroy to succeed a lawyer and 
simultaneously, to appoint a Ro 3 ’ni Gommission 
oil Indian agriculture. It is a pity tluit out 
here in India, we are slow to take advantage 
of the opportunities platied within our reaM. 
Ihe apa^y towards agricultural interests and 
preference for {lolitical ideals is all the more 
lumenbihlc as the latter often leads to will-o’- 
the wisps and tends to bring into dangerous 
proiumence the many fissipafious tendencies 
u —ia 


tliat divitlc castes, sects and comimiuitics in 
India. It is for this rt'.usoii thjit tlie late 
Viscount Milner adywated tht' ftinmrtion 
of a iiiitioiial party which would iissigti the 
foremost |>lac,c in its programme to the 
fostering of agriculture. The Great War 
has coticlusivt'Iy shown tliat footl supply 
is more important than lorpcdos and 
aeroplanes. In these eimimstances, the 
only salvation of Bengal lie.s in the ex{)iinsioii 
of her foot! resourct'S anil iigricnlturi'. 

It behoves us, thorefinx', to go btick to 
Itiiid in the first in stance. It is fortiiuati* timt 
the uiidevelopi’d agrimilttiral resources of 
Bengal are huge. 

.Veeonliiig to oHieiiil eKtim.itcs there all* 
<‘\teusivc areas of immciliatclv ciiitivahle but 
unciiltivateil wastes to the oixh>r of nearly six 
million aercs, exclusive of forest, current 
fallows ami land not suitable for cultivation. 
The area is, eiiiial to barely an eighth of that 
ivhicli is cropjied ami it is inciimbeut Oil ttvery 
re.ll patriot to see tiuit every inch of tills 
virgin soil, xvhich has tiie advantage of being 
free from diminished returns, is limiight iiiidcr 
tillage. 'I'o do this would however raqiiii’c 
a mint of iiiotiey but it cotihl never be better 
spent tlian in leasing the economic pi'cssiire on 
the ]ieopIe of Bengal which may Icail to 
absolutely disastrous conseijiipiiees later on. 
Not to speak of starvatinn which the shortage 
of I'oml sup|ilics would involve there is just 
at jirescut more tliim lialf a in ill ion of the 
unemployed in this country tiiid the Govern¬ 
ment has absohitcly no excuse for withholding 
the tieetissary capital for developing agri- 
eiiltural rcsourctis which would provide food 
uml work for tlmih. Grc.at Britain is spending 
one htiudrcil thirty million jiouiids per annum 
foi‘ fending its work less, “with iiottiLng to show 
for it” as .observed by Mr. Lloyd Geoige. 
'Die I 'nited States of • America is pouring out 
sometipng like tH0,.u00,000 per annum on 
unemployment benefits, over and above 
gratuitous relief. A mere fraction of the 
amount spent by either country would reseno 
millions iu Bengal from the jaws of death. 
The first and foremost concern of the State 
is to keep its subjects above bodily want and 
the neglect of this function would be a 
voluntary abdication of Bic most essential 
prerogative of sovereignty and a flagrant 
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breach of the contract which it has made with 
the peoples who i>hiccd thcmKclvcs iiiulur ita 
care. It is aad to think Unit funds are forth¬ 
coming for absolutely unproductive and nn- 
noceasary expenditure, while none is available 
for this fundamental need of Government. 

I would suggest a short and simple nicdtoil 
of mishig money for this purpose. In the 
money market of today, it Ls the easiest tiling 
for the fJovernnient of India to raise a loan, 
say, of one crore of rupees and to place this 
sum at the disposal of the Ikiigal Govornment 
for distribution among men, preferably among 
Ji/iadraloks who would undertake to reclaim 
cultivable wastes. I uiideisitaiid that Sir 
Daniel Hamilton signified his willingness to 
guarantee the repayinont of this loan with 
interest at the rate 5 per cent per anmnti. This 
would cimblc Governiin'iit to earn o per 
cent on money loitkcd up in idle resi'rvcs. 

An alternative to tlu' nicthod suggestI'd 
by me, per]ia])s a prefci'ahle one, is' t lu! expun- 
sion of currency to mei't an exlraoixlinarv but 
urgwit demand. Hoth the Leagm* of Nations 
and the expert MacMillan C'oniiniltci^ fa^’our 
this alternative. 


IVom the budget speech of Kir George 
Schuster, it would appear that tliere is now 
a passibility of litiding money for capital and 
productive ex|ienditur<! and it is a pity that 
Sir Daniel’s offer was allowed to fall through. 

But I hope it may be revived, if the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal takes an interest in the 
matter. 

T’he Centrid Governnu'nt should, in. the ! 
fitness of things, now disgorge the crores of 
rupees which it took from the cotters of 
Bengid and should tlistributc the amount as 
loans to Ik'ugal agricultnrisfs to enable them 
to pay old di'bfs or to contract new ones for 
ilevelopiug new areas. 'I'hia is the most 
effective means of relieving rural indebtedness, j 

In tmricliisioii, 1 fervently hope that a new j 
jiolicy of dealing with unemployment mid * 

ternirism, by aeipiii'iiig waste lands and ' 

paii'elliiig tlieiii out ainoiig tlie middle classes 
of Ileug.al, on Avhoin the brunt of ccouoini<- i 

di.stress liius fallen, will bo iiningurated. With - 

(he poiposed I'elief of ('conomic tension, larfli i 
niiemploymciit and terrorism would die a 1| 
natiind deatli in the cinii'se of time. 



Misa Chahlib 

Seolptoi; Sudhir B. Kfaaitgir 



GLEANINGS 



Criminals Tboto^rapbed in tbs Act 

I'lwitivc iiidentificfttion i« thf’ wi’aiwn nuist fi'iiritl 
hv orjSinizwl iiime and the nithireis rriminal. I'^fTorln 
lilivi' thfn’fon; b«n> made for manv yrars (o prndui'i* 
a workiildo ninncra whirh woidd phn)njrrii(ili tlio 
liold-ii|i while the aet is boiokt eninniittial. Xow willi 
ilic aid of esiiwially faal fllia and v<‘rv vtlinieiil 
Irnses the iiroblcm of’cloitiij just this wms solved, 
riiivei'sal and ample fiehl of view of the lens 

lire of rours*' essential to siieeess. The prolih'in Is 
a liiiisl one and eonsidenible eimipinent is risiniiKi ; 
jiiiYwben! from One to five enmeras are iiskI s<> as 
to photot;raph the hi>ld-ilp fivim various aiiehs:. 
The system is iiiteiideil iiriinarily tor lianks. oIIjit 
iTisliliitions Ihilt |Miy out. or naeive eoiisideralih' 
Slims of money, and jewelry stores. 



Hic front of the eoiieeatud earn era 

The eamiwas arc eonecalctl at stndefni’ injiiits by 
rillwnrks or other maskiiiK ileviiasi and niny lie 
starteil in operation in a niiiiiher of wiij-s whieli will 
not nllraet the attention of the bandits. Oiiee the 
eiimeiiiH start, a eomiilete record of the rohlK'ry is 
weiircd. It has been determined that the aveniKi' 
hold-np oreupies only aliout three minutes. Each 
eiimera will make 240 exposures for each loadiiiK and 
it takes 12 minutes to run off the film. The 
raixwurcs occur at re^lar intervds of approximately 
three seconds. Tliis is aufficicntly frequent to follow 
the acta and movemenla of all partiea eoncemed. 
Three expoaurc-time values arc repeated consecutively, 
one of which will be approtamately correct for 
the fisting iUuminatioa at die time the camera 
|s in operation. Of course the more light the 
tetter, but there will oftoi be caeca where the 
h^t wiU be comparatively dim. Under normal 
illumination of about five fo^-candles of light reflected 



Till! ineihiinisiii is o|x!rnlod by batteries; ev«!fi if 
cables are l.■nk Ilic eiimera coiitimies to work 



A scene at a holtl-im. “Hands up 1” is a too well- 
known slogan. The liandita are twing photo¬ 
graphed by the concealed silent cam^ 


from the object, the sliortest oxiwsurc used will 
produce identifiable pictures. Uinler low illuminating 
rancq the longer exposures will produce _ reoogniaible 
petures down to one foot'candle of light reflected 
from the cdiject. 
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Th(( iwiu' ia ropnHlucMl on u spn'i'ii in i-rnirt 


The system U iHiiudibly _ alartnil flWtrii'ally, tiiid 
when «)iice started thcro is no slot>]Hii); it. If tin: 
bandits should diseovcr one of the Witt's, or if ttii'y 
were cut in uii inside joli, nolhiiiK ctiii crevi'nl. tin’ 
ratnents from functioning, ci’cn the lens is ]iititec'twl 
by Imlict-jiroof glnss. Nutiirntly I lie caiiienis must 
Imvc motors to drive lliein, lint tliey do not dejs iid 
on an outside eiifiiil. mid they nre Idl driven by itiy 
iiaticrire so they cun not tie disabled by cut ting, 
shorting or destroying any |>arl of the tiiilfit. After 
the exiwsnrHi huve is'eri made the iirgulill's iiri' 
dcvelo|SHl and [stsitives are made which etin lie ntilirttl 
by the iHiliee in e«in|)uring tlie [lielnrcs hi tin: ‘•rngnes’ 
gallery.'' Tliey may also la: vTojeetts! in eoiirt mid 
there is a good protijH'ct of I'e-eiiiieliitg the crime. 
Two of onrillnst nit ions sliow ii iihotographtsl liohl-tip 
whert! the victims are fiiecil to tlui wall, mid the Hume 
»'eiic being iirojeeteii in eonrt for the. lieiietit of the 
itidge and }urr. Tlic system is known us tlie 
“Oshkosh Photo-Tdentifieal ion System.” 

— Scitntifii' AnHrieait 



TaIts Cuts off &as in dunks To PrsTent 
Explosions 

For the prevention of fires and espbsions during 
and after earthquakes, a safety valve has liecn pitidneed 
for shutting off gas or chv'hieily. It works by menu9 
of a bronze ball mounted on a stix>portiiig sieiit. 



Man at right ixiiiits to I «l at iced hall whieh actuates 
gas shnloir when oirthqnukc styikes 

Oiily a vibraiion siilHeh'iitly strop^ to damage tlio 
biiihliog ciiii shake the liall froift its stem, causing 
tile valve to eiit otf gas or laiwer Bii[ip)y. 

"PninUar Mxehanicsf 


Mltl 


’o 
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Tiial and Imprisonment of Pandit 
Jawaharlal Neftru 

fti tlu; course! of “Tlic l/.isl Lctlcr" wrillcti 
liy Pimdit Jiiwalmrlol Nclini fi’om prison to 
liis diHijrhter, wliicli was pulelislu'd iu our last 
issue, lu‘ suiel; 

haw heoii It (iiihhiiT in niaity (lunpi; I 1)1^1111 
tvUlt spicnco at coMi’fp! aiul thou look tx» tlii! Tiuv 
iinil, after rlt:vclo|niiK vurinits other iii(crc!<(s in life, 
finally adoptwl the i>i>pnlnr nml m iiiely-tino'lisiii 
lirnfession of jail-ef iini' lu Iniliat" 

When }io wroto tliiisc* linos ju'rhiips he did 
not tlcl'niileJij know that he would soon he 
given an oppttrtnnity iigjiin for (he jiraetiee ol' 
his profession, thougli he must liiive lind vague 
aiUicipatioiis. For when he was arrested at 
.\llahnbad on the 12th Feltriiaiy last, seeing 
the police, the Pandit said smilingly, “I was 
hioktng ont for you for some days.” 

Ill tlio last paragrapii of “The Ijust Tiettcr,” 
the Pandit wrote: 

“Wfi liBve finished, carissinia, and this last li'tter 
emls. Thu last Icdtor 1 Certainly not ! I shnll 
write you many more.” 

He knew., not how sotm lie would b<' at 
leisure to write a fresh .series of lettei-s to liis 
daughter from prison. 

After his arrest at Anand Bliawaii iu 
VllaJiabad Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru was 
orought down to Calcutta for trial, ns tlu! tliree 
speeches which wore considered seditious laid 
heeii delivered in this city. Two of the 
speeches were delivered in Englisli ill the 
-Vlbert Hall on the 17tli and IStii Jaiiiinry 
last and one in Urdu at Maheswari Bhawan 
fn the 18th idem. The Pandit was tried in 
the court of the Hon’blc S. K. Sinhn, Chief 
Presidency Magistrate, Calcutta, who framed 
a uhatge against him under ^section 124-A of 


the inciian Pi'iuil Code (sedition), lie was 
olVered bail but ilid not iieeept it. Ileing 
asked by ihe emirt to jih'ad to the i-imlge, (he 
Pandit sail I he would not iiiiike any plea, nor 
wonld he take any ]>art in (lie proeeedingH. 
But wit It the permission of the chiirt, he made 
a stuti'ineut, in the eonrse of whieh lie said : 

‘‘.Vs ri'aiinls dll' live spis'chis (Icliveri'il l>y mo at 
till' .Mlii'rt Hull nil .liimiiiry 17 iiml I if last. I sIiniiM 
like In ennscraliilati’ the ri'islrters fiir Ihe very pssl 
1 ransrri|itinns stihitulleil Uy Iheiii, ’flii'n' iniiv iiitvo 
I)|'1'II Slime liliiinr (illlissiniiH here illld tllW hill llwit. 
was iiii'viialile as 1 s(Hiki' very rii|ii<lly and exlolii]K>re, 
(III the whnie, lliesent'isirls are siilistaiitially eiirO'et 
and I In l•(■lll^'sehl what I said. Dill. I am atniiil, 1 
I'aiiiint eateiiil similar I'niiifriil uliUioiis In Ihe n'lsirtera 
who r< |inrlx'd iiiy s|X'eeli at Mtilieswiiri limiwaii. 
Aiivihiiig niniv seriijipy and Inemiiiirelioiisllilo 1 Imvo 
selilnm niel, 11 sisaiis I'nlil and Hindi us they am 
sjKikeii mid wrilteii ill Keiijod are very dilVemiit 
frniii what they are in my Jnirt nf Hie en'airy. 'Phe 
siiin'hes ileliviTi'd liy nio may have las'ii seilitious 
nr lint, lint, tiny oiirtainl.v eimljiined smne, Infrie and 
sen so. 'I'll is re|iort of my s[uiia'h is slii'er nonsen so 
and does l<ss haii jnstim (o mo." 

Ill rejjiiril tn .tin' iiinltor I'onliuncal in thi' spi'oehon, 
I'lindit.ji lulinillvfl that not only in these Hissa'hos 
lint for miiny years Imfim; ttiiii liis uetiviti<« had 
Issni sedlllniis. 

“I should liko In ('.xjiress my j'nitltnde,” I’urHlifji 
l•(>ntillllGli, “to llie (lovernineiit of Deiif'ul for the 
n|i]Kirliiiill.y they have iieeoriltsl me liy lakiiij; tht'se, 
proeiadiiiiei iituunst me lo nssoeinti! myself in a 
small meiisiiro with (lie ijast and present lot nf the 
]xai|ile of Denied. That is a privili^ I shall lofiK 
Ireiisiin'.”. 

He was slopiHsI liy the (siiirt from proecodiiig 
further wliile he was saying; that his two s{ie<x.'lies 
at Iflicrt llnll were Inriiely enneeniol with events 
ill Deli|^—ill Midiia]iiir, fJIiillu);oiii; and elsewlierc. 

The above is the newspaper import of a 
part of his stiitcment. I’lirt of it is also 
referreti to in the judgment of the Ma^strate, 
given liclow, and that should be considered 
autlioritative. The Magistrate’s judgment was 
as follows; 

“The MCtuediFluidit Jawaharlal Nehru has Imai 
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charged with having (IniivivTcd tlirce Hoditimni 
apcochoB, the flrat u(. <!»■ Allm-t Ilall on 
the Bcconil tUi the unjile jiliiro on the tollowing 
afternoon and the last at Mahcawiiri lihawun, a 
public hall in Kovnnim Ituaak Street, Ihu aainc 
evening, Tlie first two sja'echcs were ufiliviTod in 
Enij^isb and the Inst one in I'rdii. (lovernment 
reporters who attended those meeting took short¬ 
hand and Inngliatltl jiotes of nil I hi! speoches, 
TranBeri]ili(>ns were in nil o thiTonfler, ns also an 
lUnglish translation of the H|K>ech in finlii. Tlie 
accused admits the eorreetness of tJie reixirt of the 
first two aiiecehea; he has stated tliiit they rcprcsi'nt 
Hiibstaiitially nil tliat he said on tliosc oeensuins. 
The rcjJort of (ho Ihitii speoeli. liowever, he stales, 
is somewhat of a travesty of his ntti’nuiee. As this 
last spc«'h is mainly a TC|x;tition of what he hail 
said on the two previcais oeeusions, it is nnneeessnry 
to enter into the iillegcil inaee.iinicies of reixirtiiig. 

“The meeting at the AllxTt Ilnll on 17-1-))4 was 
ronvciint to voiee a jiublii; protest against esecssi’S 
eommilUxi by tin: traoiw in tlicir n>iil«‘ marches in 
the district of Miilnapur. The sevond and Ihini 
miblie incctingx Wen: liidd witli I lie < i1)j<s4 of 
diseussilig the picsent ^lolitical siltialiun in India 
and the duties of I he Indian |M^>]ile. 

“In view of the statement made by the prismiiT 
in pleading to thi: eborges, it secnis to me it would 
be altogether su|s:rfiuons to discuss a single line of 
any of the s]w«hw. The aecnseil iins stnfcil in 
Court ttiat for many yinirs his ai'livitii's have 
certainly Isxn Mslitions if liy sislitinn is meant the 
desire to luhicve the imlc|S‘inlcnce of India and tii 
put an end to fonagn domination ; lie has lahoiiri'd 
to that end with all his strimglh for many tong 
years; as the years go by, his conviction has ginwn 
stroller within him that there can be no ficisloin 
for tno Indian people so tong as there is a frfiec of 
British rule left on the face of the isaiiit.ry ; ho 
has, (hiocfon*, iitlemptisl in a small degnv: to put 
an rad to llritUh rule in this cimiiiry ; if the! is 
sodiliDn, he admits he has lieen wsiitions for many 
yean. 

“A cursoi^' pcmsal of the spewdics shows that, 
they are ammated by an imphtcalilc hostility to I lie 
established (lovernment. In the first speech n-fer- 
ence is mnilc to recent events in the district of 
Midnapur. The s]xaiker sics in the mcastires taken 
by Uovernmciit to restore law and onler in that 

J roviiice iioUiiiig but the attempt of an nrmgant 
niperialist Jiower to humiliate not the city of 
Miunnpnr, not the few ismplc of the district lint 
the whole of India, because it is a inatter of humi¬ 
liation to every Indian from the Khybcr Pass to 
Cape Comorin. For this he attrilnites the bin me 
not to any individual or group of individuals but 
to a system, a cruel and vicious systimi that iifTlicts 
all who adapt themselves thereto ; it is this machine, 
he says, that cnislua the whole country. He goes 
on to sjieak of the innate nnd inherent vidgarity 
of Imperialism, its utter cruelty and its vanHalism. 
its shamelessness, its callousness. There is a gooil 
deal more in the same tram. 

“It seems Buperfluotis, in the face of all thia, 
to observe that we speeenes in question are highly 
seditious. The spier’s intenUons are avowed and 
admitted. 

“I find him guilty under Section 124-A I. P. C. 
On the first charge he is sentenced to undergo two 
years' simple impri^oiiment. No eciMmle sentences 
arc passed on the other two charges. 

“The prisoner will be i^accd in Division L” 


It would HOrve no useful piirpone to 
dismiss whether the Pundit’s speeches were 
seditious or not. Nor has the full text of his 
speeciies been published to enable either 
lawyers or the lay public to airive at any 
couoliision. Section 124-A of the Indiun 
I’ennl Code is wide and elastic enough to rope 
in any critieisni which is not in effect a petition 
in disguise. No eritieisni worth the name to 
witich the Government is stibjeoted is ever 
imlulged in in order tei rouse affection for the 
(irovertmiclit or the opposite of the feelings of 
liatred or eoiitempt. This is, of course, a 
eotuinnnseuse view of the Section. But even 
distingiiislied ,lii<lg(>s of Indian lligh Courts 
have differeil in their interpretation mid 
ennnciiition of thi> lavi' of scilition in India. No 
doubt, tlie original intentiim with whieh the 
scetinii was drafted was different. It was made 
elear by Sir .laiiie.s Steplien, who was Law 
Member of tJie (Toveriiment of India in 1870, 
in one of his spi'eclics, in the course of which 
lie said that “tlie offence would fall under this 
Section if only there iwas a disposition to resist 
the law liy I’orce. So long as a writer 
or speaker neither tlirectly nor indirectly 
suggcstetl or intended to produce tht: use of 
fiiroc he did not fall within tlie sedition 
■seetioii.’’ 

W'e w’t'rc Jiiuong tliosc present in the 
Albert Htill when the Pandit doliverod his 
.sjioech on ■what luid been alleged to have been 
done at Mitlniipiir during the route marches 
of troops. It would be consulercd presump¬ 
tuous if 'wc said that that sjieecli did not strike 
us iis scditiou.s, hut we can eortninly assert 
that there was not in it the remotest sugges¬ 
tion of the use of force to, put un end to 
imperialism or Britisli doiHiiiation in India. 
And we are certain tlmt the otlier two speeches 
were ci|Uiilly free from “violence.” For tlie 
Pandit i.s not a Iiy|»critc, tuid he coudeiiuicd 
terrorism in ipiite uiic<|uivoeal language at a 
students’ meeting in the course of his same 
brief visit to Calcutta during which he made 

die tlirce speeches complained against, * _■; ' . 

Part of the Chief Presidency Magistrate’s 
jndgnieut nins as follows : 

“In view of the Btatemont laaile.hy the prisoner 
in pkaidmg to the charnes. It seefna to me it 
would be altogether superfluous to discuss a ringlc 
line of any of the speeches. The accused has 
slated in Court that for many years his activitiw 
have certainly ^cen seditious if «ed»f»o» %t 
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tticnni (he daire to ttekiere the inilepriyteiirr of 
Mia aiift to put un end to foreign anminnlhin ; 
lie hiiH laboiirca tu tliat end with iill liin HtnuKtli 
(or nulny loi'K years i as tlu; yoiirs i^i by, Tiis 
eiinvii'tioti bus Krowii stroiiifor within liini timt. 
film* can liis no froedum fnr tUt! IiuiiHii j)ci)])lc no 
as thirre i» a trace nf British rule left on the 
face of the country; he has, therefore, attcini>teil 
in II sinnJl (httpw to put an end to Brilish rule 
ill this conniry; if that is soditiim, he aJmitx hr. 
hail IxeH sediUonx for many years." 

This extract from the jiitlgmeiit mIiows that 
tlic KitMlit'.H atltniaaioii that he was seditions 
was ennditiotial, the eonditional wonls being 
those which tve have italicized above, ainl Ids 
acliiitssioii tviis not made s|)eeitii>ally with 
refen'ticc to his three speeches coinjilaiiiial 
iigiiiiist blit with reference to his |iolitiea] 
activities for toiuiy veal's past. Now, in iiiir 
opinion, as the I'lnirgc against Iiiin was based 
njMitj his three speeches, it slinnld liave lieen 
shown tlint thenr wt're seiiitioiis. 'I'liis has 
not been done. A general ami conditiona! 
adiiiission should not be made the ground for 
conviction for an alleged oil’eiice on a parti- 
enlar ocetision. 

As regards Mr. Nelirn’s eonditional admis¬ 
sion, it c.m eertainly be said of itU leatlitig 
Ooiigressincn, if not also of a large nninbi'i' 
of the rank ami file, that they also have bi'en 
trying for more tlnin a decade *to aebieve lh(“ 
iiidcjiendcnee of fnilia and to put an end to 
foreigii domination.” If jdaced in tlic dock, 
they will all admit with the I’atidit th:it for 
many years their activities have certainly been 
seditious, if endcavonrs likti those made bv 
them be seditions. In that case all these 
t'ongressmen would deserve lifelong imprison¬ 
ment on the grounil of that eniiditioiinl 
admission. 

Nor would the sentence incltitle (Congress¬ 
men alone. All the leading Motlemtcs wtint 
Ihinnnion Status. Dominion Status implies 
that tlio Dominions arc etpial in politii^il status 
to Great Britain. Every Dominion—he it 
t’anada, or Atwtralia, or Sontli Africa, or tlu; 
Irish FVee State, or New ^eahuid—wonki 
repudiate the assertion if it were s:dd 
thjit the Donunioiis were under British 
rttie. They arc under self-rule. They 
are equal partners in the British Q)>nmon~ 
Health of Nations, not subject states within 
the British Em^ire^ Therefore, whoever 
Wants Dominion Status and works for its 
uttninment> utrorks for patting an end to 


foivign ilominatioii, British riihi a ml iin^ieriii- 
lism. Jlowcvcp remote Dimiinioii Status may 
l)(>, it has bemi tidinittetl to be a Itigitiinitte goal 
by Eofii Irwin as Viceroy and other British 
statesmen. We do not think the QovcniiiJcnt 
■would lie pivjiarcd "to inijikison all those who 
want either indt'pendeiice or Dominion Stsitii.s. 

In coticlitsion, it must be said that the 
cnnvictiiin of Pandit Jawaharlal Nelmi, after 
111 ' had openly told Galeiitta stmleiits and the 
puiilic that f reel loin eould not he won by 
terrorism hut only liy a mass movement and 
that that inovenient must bi‘ non-violeiit,—his 
cimviclinn nmlef these I'iiyunistanecs makes 
jilaiiier what was plain lieTore, pf:,, that tlie 
executive are against all freedom movements 
alike, i)i‘ they violent or non-violent, 

Whilf a "Sediftonisf” Wanfs and a 
"Moderafe" Wants 

It liasjieeu held hy the Chief Presidency 
Magistrate of Calcutta that Pandit Jawaliarhil 
Nehru was guilty of .sedition, heeaitse, uniong 
other things, hit sought '‘to put an end to 
foreign tlomiiiation,” 

'I'hr [.fuller is a “Moderate” oigan. It 
wrote ediloriiilly on the 17tii Eebriiary liLst: 

Sii far as llmvasl. majority of pisijitu in India 

are ... they do not. want to Sever their 

eiiiiiici'tioii ivitk llritain, Imt what, they do want is 
1 hat the f.i fxliiifi .lyxirtii of tntfiniie and dnminatiun 
sli'iiil'l end and I hill its pisiple should bo aJliiwud 
full rieediiiii tn iiiaiiaue I heir iitbiirs and that ils 
stilt IIS s] ion Id lie similar Lo that ii( the self-tfovcni- 
iiie domiiiirais. Iltalies oins. Af. ti.) 

Iteannnthc saiti that Pundit Jawnharlui 
is a seilitioiiist hecause he wants to sever 
Iiiilia's eoiineetion with Tiritaiii. For in na 
article which lu» contrihuted to tiie I>t>ndoii 
finil)/ Ilerahl some time ago and which han 
been reprodncetl in tlic January number of 
The IJrinfi Aye of New York he obsorvea 
tluit the realization of his politie:il ideal “doea 
not rule out the fullest co-operation witii the 
Briti^li people or other peoples who do not 
wish to exploit us.” 

Pandit Jawahatlal Nefiru's 
Messages 

It is stated in the daily papers that 

Juat before delivering himself up to the custody 
of the iioliee Pandit .TawaharUl Nehru sent the 
fuUowing telegram to Mahatma Uandhi; 
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Iwu'k for rc«l-i'iin'. thin tinu>, 

lOVO fUld oil ({<10(1 (viHlOK.” 

He Hotil. t he folliio’iiiK telefciuiii la hi« d«H|{hter, 
olio in ot I'ooiui: 

‘Am i{i>iii(( btii'k to ii>y other home for ii while. 
Alt my love iilirl (tixkI ttlHhcH, ehcerin.’ 

The folloMitif; leh^ram he neot to Biitm Kiiiciidrn 
Prnsail. J'ntiio ; • 

“Horry oinnot. lielji voii niiy more in relief work, 
tvinli you ;itul your eoflraiiiKw all xiu'i'ena in your 
iiohle* ei«!eiivourn. May Heliar eimT({c viet<irliin« 
from thin owleal. r.iOre.’' 


Reconsfrticfion In Bihar 

Dcnofiltiiifr tlio ri'tjiiisitos of roeoiiKtruelmii 
Riibii Uajomlni I’nisiul, tlio Hilmr louder, 
Kiiiiix up : 

I have imlienlnl some of Ili(> (iriiiileuis wliidi 
have to be taeklivl in uiiy sebeiiii' of r(N‘oiislI'Uetiou. 
tiikini; ii Ions view of lliiiifjs end not eoiiteiit with 
mem tinkering. They are ilitlieiilt ('i10U(;h, lint we 
(•amiot iitVum to la- delernsl liy llu’iii. Tliev 
retiuiiyi eupilieeriiiK skill Iiiid ll;{|■i|.ul'tll1■!d knowledge. 
They mjtiire iiminvialioji of |ii;ie(ieiil (■coiioiuie.s, us 
(listintriiishisl from mere Imok koowlislfre. They 
ns|iiiiv Ii (horoufjh koowledjte of the streii;rl 1 i mill 
Weiikliess ill Ihe ehunieter mid eiiltiire of oiii; 
)>L*o|ile. Alsms id], tliev reiiiiire ii loii|i vision micl 
u (letermiiHKl will timl a timid of snerilieiii;; iiml 
devoted workers. 

The sifllicted people of Hihur will liuve and 
tleaerve. to have all the help that their fellow- 
countrvmeti eiiii give tlieni. Hut tibove all, 



Bj tfatt vtMirliYtf of [Ituir lytiriLst ^ 

pandit .Tawahnrbd Nohnt with, a baitd of workers 
. i)agu(;(xt ill cleaTini; the debris at Monghyr 


they require to be inspired with faith and hope 
aud counige and self-reliance. By engaging 
in clearing the debris with Ida own Imnda, in 
collaboration with bands of other worhera, 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nohni has rendered aignni 
service to the people of BUiar, Though 


reitiovod from the scene of his labnura, let 
us hope his c.vample will conriuue to inapire 
till workers. Even European offieors have felt 
obliged to follow his example. 

As regiU'ds planning, Halm Rajciidra 
Prasad ia tpiite right in saying : 

We must nuiki' sure that the wrecked towns nit' 
not ({(ling to be u Rijilicn of what, they were Iteforc, 
1 ml thnt. they arc (^ling to have wider mads, neater 
and more vimtilstim houses nad henlthier siirroiind- 
ings, tluit they are not going to |iiTi»cluate (he 
lime-old segregation of tin' so-calleii lower rnstes or 
itvivale tne sbiiii conditions <if Ihe so-callcil 
iiilviinit'il towns of mislcni days—in other wmrds, 
tliey lire going to lie rcimili so ns to ensure the 
jibysieid, sociiil und mornl bealth of Ihe euinmuiiily. 

Ib'gattliiig the pittbieina nf the countryside 
lie nh.servos : 

In the einintryside the iiriibienis ot rueinniniion 
of bind mid ri imbilil.alioii of I be. enit ivators hnve 
lo be iiivi'sligaled mid n liiii' of nelioii clearly 
eiinlked out. i'aii the bind be ri'inleit'd fit for 
eollivntioii liy nnlioniy iiliiiighing. (Iee|i plonghiiig 
nr iihysii al- rcmnvid and dis]xisal of (he siiml 7 
t'loi Ibe sand yield to some ebeoiieo-tni'elianieid 
Iri'aliiieiil 7 Can I be llimalnyaii siritims la' trained 
and harnessed lo irrigate the sandy tniet or yi<-l<l 
tin* molnr I'lii'Vgy to revitafi/e the hnmniijig (ife 
of the |il:iins lid ween the rrimiduyiis mid the 
(Jaiiges '.' Wbat emii.s can be grown with or 
wilbont tile led I of siuh energy '! ff rii-c i* 
im]inssi 1 ile, eon ive liave othi'r enwis which 
can ls‘ grown on sandy bind 7 There are 
eertillii emiis which serve to bind the sniid 
wit It tile, earth and make wliat is sandy land 
fiTtile. Clin they bo used hero? If so, ivlmt 
all' tliev and boiv mid wlicrefrom ejin seeds be 
got ? \\'ill fruit eultili'o itwsiier 7 Afelons luul 
Kbariiiivas .are ordiinu'ity grown in suiiily lands 
nml Iharns. Wiiere eiiu they lie sold, if grown in 
large rioniitilicsWhat idioot ({Toiirid-niits 7 
l‘liu'l!l has iiltereil. but not the son or the. sensniis. 
We may exiieel ruins and also lloisls. VVh,nt am 
thi' enijis that iinisiier in t.lioso ennditions 7 Again 
large liaets am ninler water, f.'.'iii they lie iitilixisi 
for tisli eiillnre? (kin they be iltilixnl.for culture 
of iibnits like 'Hinghiini . Cait We llofie to grow 
IMufdv ill them 7 If the IihiiI, has beeome 
inienltiviible, can it be made to gww timber Hint 
eonverleil into fon'st 7 If so, wiiiit trees are likely 
to prQe<i«'r tlieiv 7 

lie deals wilh equal farsightedness and 
brctwlth of outlook with the problems of 
cothtgc industries, emigration and finance. 

Mr, K, P. Jayaswal’s Presidential 
Address 

It was recorded in the last issue of this 
Review that the Baroda session of the Oriental 
Conference was very successful. Mr, K. P. 
Jayaswal, one of the leading historians of 
India, delivered an'able presidential address, 
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Mr. K. r. .iMyiisiviil 


ill th<t coiiwe of whii'li lie tli'i'w up u L-onsttriu-- 
tivp progrumme of fnilinii history I>y fiuliiins. 
he : 

Thu nil Ml _ iiotalilu uinl siil.isifiiutorv fciiiurc i>f 
the prusuiit tiinu in uiir liulil is the nifih luvul iif 
nubicvcmuiit altniiiud l>y litiliaii si'hiilimhiii in iis 
■naiiysiduil ainl variuti nutivitius. tfuru I shoiilil 
)ike to iiimtc from n coniiititiMit siirvc.vor, 
I*rof. Sylvoin I.a-vi, ii nn'iiiliiT of liiu l''r('iiuli 
-Vcailcmy, the Suconil Prrsiili'nt of tin; Oriciilnl 
Conferenue, the forcinoiit Imlolof^st of Kniiiui'. 
In_a letter ilatud the Tth of Nnvemfier, l!i:!:t, In^ 
writes to mu: 

“1>0 not fail to U'll tlu’ soholsrs asseinliled for 
the Heventh ( Oriental Coiifurunre that f shall be 
ever Kraieful to them for the honour that was 
eonferred by them upon me at the likll mc^iiitr. 
Indian Bcholarship in India has mode wonderful 
I>ro{;rDffi in the meanwhile, and the many 
tienpdicals now piibluhod hy Indian savants in 
India can, almost all of them, eomjicte with the 
heat Bcicntiflc jonnials published in the Wtst." 

This is the best brief review which can be 
rendmed in the Sutra style; and cominw as it 
does from an Elder of our Suffha, I am mieved 
from the task of eaeayinw to render it mysell.M 
Onr woric has suddenly taken a new turn. 
Aito^iier a new oirientatioa has come into 
|day. LMliaii mattexp recently come to aie 
renahiK to own gecgnidueal. bomidarieB <h tiie 
Pfcseot w aiudeitt Indim The Udos stiript le 


ehiiiiiiiiK n worhi-wule ninw. It Mvms that wu 
are on the vertte of the eoneluaiun that the script 
on the seals (oiind at Harappa and Mohan-jo 
Daro is closely allied to sisns romrdod from Elam, 
(lypms. frets and prob^y further. We see on 
the horixoii a liaht whieh seems to have lighted 
the tuiuts from tJie Indus up to the Atlantic. 

Hiis niiieli is certain that we have been brought 
face to fai-e with a very widesjiroad and tong- 
staiidiiig i‘ivilixution <‘Ktandiiig. at least,' frohi 
India to ihe Meiliterraninn, traees of which have 
already been ns'uvensl from sites in North and 
North-West!I'll Indiiu llalurhiiitan, Hislati, Iran, 
>Ic8n]xitsmiii and wesiwaids. In Imlia itaeU the 
lernuiittas finuid at Itiixsr iind at Ihitaliputra 
seem tii extern I the area <if that, eidture much 
eiisiwnrils. _li seems premature lo limit the 
"Indus (''ii'ili/atiiiir' lo the valley of Indus alone. 

Viit oitly ill time tint in s[meo iiIho iiidi:iii 
liistormus iiiiist I'xteiicl tliolr viaioii. 

The held of linliiiii resi'uridi for the known 
hisloi'ieid limes lisi is exteiidist la-yniid the limits 
Ilf tile iiriiseui-dav India by our having realixixi 
the 1)11'!. I bill I lull mi history embriu'es within its 
fold I be irindn isiloides in liidietthina, tlamhodia, 
Simn, Siimiilni, .lava, llali, Horiieo, etc., to the 
I'ltisl. and IVntnil Asia to the North. Tiie 
miiveiiieiii sltirliil by my fricml and piiliil 
Dr. Kiilphis Nag ill this ixiuutry thnmgn nis 
(in'iiler liidiii Ks'iety, is primarily respoiisitiie 
for iiii|ii'essiiig u]xin linliaii si'Iiolaiw tnu imiantanee 
of liisuliiiiliii and l''iirther India. It has been 
my giMsI fortune to nx'uive iiisjiiratioii from my 
own ex-pill 111 in leailing me to identify reftOTneos 
lo the ixistiTii ixirtioii of (Ireatcr India in our 
own lilenitim*. the Puranas, the Mwijuari 
Miiliikal|Ni, and the iiiMTi|rfion of ^amudra UupCa 
on the Allahabad pillar, whieh I have plaued 
heliire tlie scholarly world through some recent 
puhliealiialH. 

-Vgoiii ; 

tfar kimwhxlge of the exixiiise of inUiaii eulturc 
ill t'eiitral .Vsia is Is'iiig wideiioil by the various 
Eunipeaii and Amerieiui seientific cxwditions, 
rjj,, Ihe jVmerieau (Central Asian Rx^iition in 
.^loiigolia and North-West China, the nven Hedin 
l.loiiit) Kx[Ms|jlioM ill Ceil I rial Asia, the work of 
Voii le C<si and t Iriinwedel in the Tuifaii 
Depression and the nmghInuring districts, and 
last I a It not least, the r-xfd orations which haro 
Iiceii done nnd are laniig done by our own 
iiidefatigslile si'lioliir Hir Aurci fhcin. Em a 
siilelight has hsen thrown on our own history 
from Hueh an unex|svltKl ouarter as the Paikuli 
Sossuniait liiM^rlptioii of 3)rt a.ii.. thanks to the 
researehot of |>r. Herxfeld. 


India Insfifttfe of Die Deutsche 
Akademie Scholarships 

On behalf of India Inetitute pf Die 
Deuteche Akademie we wish to announce 
that the following echolarshipfi -in institutioos 
of higher learning in Oermany will be avnilnlde 
for^ndiao atdtmaiw (male or female^^ of puts 
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nrifiitiil 1)1 [inrtiili) 


HtaiiiUiig iibiUtv, for tlio iK'tidetiii<' voiir of 
19344f5 : ' 

1. Drcudrii ; scholiintliip iit thr Terhuimi 
Univerxitji of Ih-fnirn, of fiw tuition 

aii4 n t’<t<'fct‘l-ninu(‘y of liM :ll) (fliirty |h'i' 

month. 

8. Hnmlmn;: One nrholi(rii)iip at the 
of Bawfmnt, eonaiKtinp; of fr(« tuition and u lan kol- 
moncy of IIM ItO (thirty marks) )icr inoiiili. The 
caiididaUi will he pveii free ]>rivat(' eoaehinj; in 
the Uermnn latifcuatoi. 

3. llohenheim (WiirltenilH-rj?): One 

at tho Ayriridffrml fjNtrer.f/fy of Ilohrnhriui 
cODHiatinK of free tuition iiiid fret‘ loilftiti);. 

4. k 5. .Tetta : Two si'holarshipa ft! the f.0i/rrr.»)V// 
of Jena, conHiatiiia' of fret' tuition nrui a ])oekii- 
moDoy of RM St (thirty inarku) [kt uiontli for 
each Bcholarahip. 

8. Mnnrhen : One aebolarship ut tlie 
_ of Munritrii. eonaigllnK of free tuition and 

. Tf^Snttgart; One Bcholarship at the Terhti/eol 
of .Sfnffjrirf, eongistiuR of free tnitiou, 
and lodjcuig. : 

8. Tubingen; One oehoiarohip at. the fnirerstfjy 
of Thfiin^n, eonsieting of frw tuition and 

d^Sne ocholanhip of BM 600 (five huudred 
' marks), the choice of the tlnimuty being left to 
the candidate. Thii echolaiship was {daced at 
the dispoea) of India Jnititute of the Deuteehe 


Akadeiide liy llie Alliuuz and Stutt,garter Leliensver 
’‘iehertiiigsliaiik A. (•., IJerliti. 

These seholiirsIii]>ii iiri“ tenahle provisionally for 
two aeadeiiiie sniiesfeo! only. The first Hemester 
ItegLUs early in Voveinliru' littl and the seeond 
si'iiicster ends in July I'Jili. 

A|T|)lieaii1s for these stijN'irds must hi' graduates 
of mMgid/iit Indian I'liiversities, prefenihly 
si'holars jiossessing ivsr.ireh ex|>erietiee. .Vpjdiea- 
tioils friiin iinn-giadnati'S will Is- ^ivtai eimsidera- 
lioii, only if they liayu a'engriiiW _ literary or 
si'initilie aehieveiiieiits to their cn'dil. Kvtiry 
applii aut must (lossi'ss gnixl liea[),li and supply ut 
least two nH'OnimeiidiitiiUls front ' jirofessors or 
lutlian ]iiih1ie men. alsuit his si'holorsUip and 
ehnrueter. II ».« ilr.tirrd that thr nuplipant xhoulti 
tiorr fmr kimvlfiliff nf the llrriiinii laiignniir, (is all 
oriiile.mic oHirk >« Oeriiiifiig is pa trim on Ihiittigh 
Ike mrtliuMi of llpi miiil. 

Xo application will lie giyen «yinsidiT»tiuii, unless 
it is guiimntced for hy some prominent ptyi^awor 
or an otherwise well-known Indian piihlic titan, that 
the applicant is really earnest about his ap^fcation- 
and will certainly come to Cennany before The 
iat of Septenilier IftM. if a scholarship is offered 
to him. 

It is imiieralive that a stipend-huldec should 
arrive at Munich by the iat pt September and stay 
in the city at his otm cost till the academic yt»r 
begins in November, deroiir^ those itotk* to intenaiee 
sUM!) of Oemten language m the Oerroan Itu^afm 
coiirsea for foreigners at the University of Muniw 
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where he will l)f exeniplLHl from (uitiim-fee;*. ll 
i« hoWei’er pre*ti)j) posed tliat all ni)|>li»-!iMt for pt 
scholnwliit) ]»0tpsi'(sses wiipkiiia kpiowleiitto of flerimui. 
We are foreed In htke this oii'iisiiri', iHvniise pi 
sHiilent not hiiviiiK piili'ciuntp' kMip»lep|;te ipf (iepiiian 
iM'foiT iM-priiiiiiiiK Ills iieadetiiie work fiiils |p> i;et 
the Ih-nelil of liis altei)diii(; the riiiversity inul 
ofleu IiiHoi iiix iiiipntlis’ time. 

We want to iniike it p’leiir lhal inuiri from thi' 
wholanrlii)! the stipenil-holdi'r iiinsl lie preparepi 
to spi'iiil at li-ast HM l(il pi r nininli for ihi' 
iieressarv l•.vpeu.•^l'# iiol inelllileil in I lie dillerp'lil 
.■ieliolaisliijia, 

AU ap)ilteatioos slioiiM ri'pieli Itirlia of 

Die Deiitselie Akiidemii; liefon' lhi‘ lllllt of Ajiril 
ItlAI. \ spii'ial eomiiiiliec- of epiperta ivill sell'l l 
the siufeifcifnl eaiididale". who will lii- promplly 
iiolilieil i>f the deeisioi). Si'li'i'lion of siiei'i'ssfiil eandi- 
dpiles will be deteriniiieil solely by llie pii'piili'mii- 
<|iitilirieuli<>ns <i[ a|i|ilii’niils. (Vriilieales utiiI 
li'stimoiiiids of appliepiiits /nil nnl fce ii‘lnriifrl. 

All applieations shoiiM bi' r/trt^rfttf >i'tiI Io ihe 
r<>l|fiwiii<; address ; 

I>r. Kniiin Tldi'ifelilei 
I Ion. Sis retiiry 

India liisliinte of flie Detil'U'lie Akinlemii' 
''Aruxiiniliaiienin" 

Mittiifb, (b'l'nnniy. 

North t lerman l.loyil I'ornpaoi' olli'i's a ri'ilne 
lion of 10 ]ier eeni on the fan' bir sioele I rip in 
eabiii elnss or sia-ond elass for the Imlijoi sliidents 
<if the Deiifselie .^kaileinie eoniina: to (lerniany or 
irlnniinK Io India from (lermioiy. jinivlileil ihey 
tr.ivel diiriie'' tti“ “oH-s ■hoii." p. e.. from Iviro]):' 
diiriiij' .April to .Inly ninl from ('olombo rriim .liily 
to .lannary. IMailml iiiforinniioii on Ibis snbjei't 
p'.nii !«' sei'urt'pl fjxmi the repnsentalive of North 
Oerman Lloyd at r.ploinbn. e-o Ibe ofliee of IIipo- 
seatie Tr.iplinjc ('oiiipany. fpilombo. f'eylnii. 

Habindranafh Tagore and Ratal 
Reconsfruefion 

fWr. Hobinilra Arohon Dattn, w.se.. of [^olibnli 
lias si'nl IIS Ihe note prbiteil lieirpw.] 

Mr. C. F. SitinWliimj, i'.i.m., in his ‘'Itevietv 
of Rural Welfure Aelivitics in finiiii 1 
says witJi reganl tii tlie iH'.tIvifies of Sriiiiketnti 
of Ihe Poet Tiigoit' : 

"The datnn'rs ap])i'iir to be that, des]iit<' inneli 
iiispirint; effort, (il the spirit of the institution, 
IMMsibly eren the iiislit.nlion itself, may not lonj; 
outlive Dr. Tafttire, am) (I'il the wiprk done, with 
lofty intention and iinsi'Itish latspiir, may be 
Uliaeieillifie and silts'dieial. These terms imist 
eertninly be apidied to the rural 'Survey’ of 
Knllnhhpiir hamlet., a n'liorl of which bus Is^'ii 
pnbliahM.’’ 

Ill fact, the above swecjiitijr remarks of 
Mr. Strickland does not hold good in any 
ease. Whether the activities art; carried on 
on acientific or iinKcientiiit' lines will be quite 
clear from the following extract from the BcdmI 
Public Health Report for the year 192ft oy 
Dr, C. A. Bentley, Director of PqbUc Health. 


Beiigiil fllcngul Secrehiriat Book DeiHit, 
10,30) : 

"r.*7. t’isiPi Hlinrnlb'-.A few liiii's in coiiiRytiiMi 
with Ihe health activities of Visvii Rlmruli will 
not be out of pliwe hen'. 

(I) VillafC' Survey l -Unnil survey of Raipur 
rilia«i' was eomplelisl diiriiijt fhi' yiair ; the aurvey 
of (ioiilpam. Uiiiidht!:oro and RliiibatulaiiKa iiri' 

pro'fn'ssiiij;, 

(ill ViTlatte Rreoiislruction ; -<«) llallavpiir.- 
A bunt a liuiiilosl years this villaue was very 
pros]II'runs and Inid a jHipnialioii of tklD htmilice 
wbieb hiivi' now ilwiinlhsl In only 2.'1 faintlirs. 
A thoniutdi snrri'y of Ihe villiip' was I'omplehsl 
in IftD-lVp. eip-ii]n'riilive health and rural 
ris'oiisIriK lion soeii'ly was fnrmi'il in ItVih and was 
I'epjisti're'l mi flic Idtli NovrmbiT of the siime 
vi'Pir. Sini'i' then L’.Stfif fi'ct of new mail have 

III.■oiisirm li'il. li.THi fei't of cl rains ii]ieinsl anil 

Mt iiitiliiis Ilf jiiiittic's elciinsl. KviTy year the 
I'oiids ari' repaired null till' drains elc'uinsl. 11^1182 
trrains of i|iiiiiiia' wc'ri' ilistribulis] in lUlllI agBitial, 
!t. I'JS in IttlH mid til ilolais wen' kerosluixail 
with tti Ills, of Ke nisi'lie. In (hi' year under 
I’evii'w the ]ii'm'iilii}R’ of eases fnim iimlarin 
pitiioiij; those who lisik ijiiiiiiiie was till axaiiist 
17'o ill I'.t-'S. IS’I) ill 11127. ri2 ill I1I2(> and Ho in 
ItIJ.'i. The iIll'llli'iiee amnntt liaise who did not 
lake i]iiiii^ie svns .'iJ.ti in 1D2!I. This nnsniisfaetory 
iia reasE' in Ihe malaria rate is aisiontitcd fur as 
fcillinrs ; (i) Thi' j;radiial deereasc' in the aiiniber 
of I'pises of miliaria lUiriiij; the previuns yewra 
I'll ‘111 IS I a mistaken iin|>mssioii amoiiK t.he pctople 
tbiit there was no more diuiiccr from malaria, 
rrsnltiiift in a iliseontinnanee of the practice of 
tnkiii]; nninine reKidarly In Ihe year under mtiort; 
(iV| all Ihe liobiis and tnllfes could not he 
ICernsinizeil as some of these' went still fliirroiinded 
by (hick iuukI™ : (‘''I most of the ncoplo werr 
too {sstr to use mosquito curtains. Forty-eight 
persons were vaccinated against small-pox. Of 
the I daw 1 rained in one succesafully 

aftenilcd calls from ft. villaftes within a radina of 
.1 miles, 

f/p) 'Tin' tollowing table shows the Healtii Work 
I lone in eilliijo's Bciiuri, l.nhagarh, nnhadttrpnr, 
IShiiluiMiluntta aiid Ibinilht'ora 

[Till’ fables show tlie tntul {mpiilation, 
niimbcr.s of licnlUi sneietics, c.xtent of jungles 
cli'jirc'il, lamd.s ntptiii'cd mid cleiin'd and new 
rmids upon ltd, dm it is I'lciiivtd niid new draitin 
opened, ilolms filled up, dolms cleaned and 
I'lenred, dolms kerosened, niiioiint of kerosene 
used, ijiiiiiliic distributed, and tnaloria cases 
among incniberH and non-iiiembers.l 

Tim alxivc extracts speak for themselves. 
Will Air. Strickland now retract his unjustified 
remarks tigalnst the Poch ? 

Agticulfural Insfifute fot Rajshahi? 

ft was m December last that Current Science 
wrote that “a scheme for starting an Institute 
for imparting training in Agriculture has been 
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following a tiuiifeii'iii’e bctw<!<:tt 
rnjOTSi'ntativt'M of iho Govemnjciit mid the 
cxecutorM of the endowment inndo by tlu^ late 
Kiimtvi’ lliisiinOi Kumar Uny <if Dighaputiu. 
The tTiiiiiiiig will include both pmetK'nl mid 
theoretical KspcctM of agriculture, and will lx* 
II two-year coil I'm'. I'lii' n^ciirring costs will 
be met from the inU-rest, wliii'h miumiils to 
about Rw, 16,000 |n.'i' year,” Thi' Kumar made 
the endawment a good many years ago. Ibit 
hia wishes have not yet been given etf'cct to by 
the (loveniment, nor is it known definitely 
wlu'ti they will be. 

Agricultural Education in Bengal 

Bimgal is the most |iopuloiLs province in 
fiidin, and its population is not less agricultural 
than tliat of the other piiiviiici's. lint tJien' is 
iiu agrieiiltuitd college in liengal, such as iheiV' 
are in some other piovini’es. In tlie lalesi 
(the baith) issue of Staliriinil M^rirw-t for 
/m//V>, published in 1!I3IJ, it is stated 
that the total expenditure from all sources on 
agricultural collegtis was: in iindiiis 
]&. 1,04,023 ; in Homhay Ks. 1,73,3IIS ; in the 
United Provinces Rs. 1,75,41ft; in the Punjab 
Rfi. 1,41,740 : in Hurma Rs. 2,31,735 ; in the 
Central Provinces and Rerar Rs. 75,212 ; but 
in Bengal >ti(. Against Bihar and f)rissa there 
is shown no provdiieial expenditure, as the 
expenses of the agricultural institute o£ a high 
gyade at Pusa, atnoimting to many lakhs, are 
met from lm{>erial revenues. 

Irrigation in Bengal 

'It is not merely In the matter of agricultural 
education that the (loverimient has not tlone 
for a predoniiimntly ngricultur.il pTOvince like 
Bengal what ought to liave been done, but in 
inigntinn also tliere has lu'eii similar iiegh^'t. 
There is no province of India of which all 
parts oiiii do without ii'rigatioii from irrigution 
works. Bengal is no exception. Many sf its 
distriets, particularly in West Bengal, stand in 
nee<l of irrigation. • When Mr. G. 8. Dutt 
was magistrate of Bankura, for example, it wa's 
estimated that there wen in that district under 
its Hindu Kings some 30,000 to 40,000 
. irrigation tanks, besides an irrigation canal, 
several qdles long, known as "Sobhankarcr 
Danra,** Most or these have silted i^> in 


coui'se of time, witlioiit practicully any 
substitute for tbein. The like has happencel 
in many otiier districts. 

'fhe following table, compiled fixmi the 
titatistiml AMract for llrilinli India, Tenth 
issue, 1933, shows the mileage of jirodiietive 
irrigation works in different provinces of India 
in operation and the total capital outlay on 
them 1 


I’rovitiri' 

MilrsKc 

t'aiiilal Outlav 

Mill! rns 


l-XaVshSMu’ 

IJoiiiWy 


ie.44,7r>,7ii« 

lit-ligill" 

Ml 

tiT.i:i,'>4t 

I’liitwl I'linimss 

2,1172 

22,(10,25,KB) 

PlUljlll) 


:l2,78,fe,051 

Itiirmn 

:t,it 

2,I-.V21,L'M1 

X.-W. 1'. I‘r, 

8fi 

71.07.1(0 


It is not*'worthy that, though Bengal, 
acciinling to I lie late.“'t Stniinlicnl Almtrnri, 
laid not ji siiif^e mile of productive irrigation 
works in o|ieratii)n, yet the expenditure of 
its, 1)7,43,5 I 1 is shown against her. 

.\s regards ‘‘unproduetivc works’’- the 
l■x])re,ssi<lu is taken from the tSiniisin-nl 
AliK/roi t, thi- following fable also wilt .show 
that Beiigtd has been (iiscriiuinated against ; 


I'mviiits- 

Miiriiife 

('ai)iUil t.liillav 

Maitriis 

71li 

t.m,!l4.ri28 

ilniahiiy 

J.KtL’ 

12,82,87,001 

Itrniail 

70 

fti.y2,a'y3 

ruiteil Proiinri-s 

117 

3,11,80,812 

Piinjfth 

t,C97 

50,07, lilR 

Itiirnia 

140 

1.70,30,.'lOO 

Bihar Orissa 

71S 

11,27,6.3.015 

reiitral Provinrps 

m 

6,63,17.678 

V.-\V. F. I’r. 

i:w 

2.30.Vl.t>17 


If ‘‘uiipmdiicfive” means improdnetive, 
then more than lliirty-eiglit crorcs of rupees 
have been wasted on these works. 

Bengal Water-ways '' • 

The Bengal Legislative ('ouneit has passed 
a Water-ways Bill. Its object is to improve 
tin; existing water-win's of IlGiigal for the 
pur]lose of navigation, and pos.sibly also to 
eoiistnict new ones for the same purpose. 
Serviceable water-ways for navigation may-be 
nsed for irrigation also to some exlient but 
not HU much as works constructed prunarily 
for irrigation. Yet, as we have seen, little 
has been done for irrigation in Bengal by the 
Goveminent What may be done for naviga¬ 
tion will benefit mainly East Bengal, from 
which Sir Abdel, Kerim Ghuzuavi hails, and 
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wltii'h (loos iK»t stand in need <>(‘ irrigrttion sn 
iiiucb as W«'st Hoiigal. 

Blit siippcwitig \viit(’r-\vays used fur iinvip;;t' 
tioti will I’acilitatp iirigation as mneli as 
iiri}{ii<ioii works projuT, lot ns sro what 
(liivonittimt will s)>oiid for siioli watoP-w’»ys. 
'riio inattiiificont sum of Ks. por 

:itiniini is to 1)0 s]>ont for tlio piir]iosi'! It has 
ll■•c•tl shi>wn ill llio jn’ovtous note that in the 
I’atijab llio Slim of "Rs. ;l:?,7H,()'2,()ol has boon 
Tpcnl on prodiiotivo irrigation works in upora- 
(ion. To roaoli tlio I’aiijab standard of 
I'xpiaiditniv tlio Bengal Ooveniiiient will (like 
jiisl the brief period of thii(een eniiinries, or, 
to bo precise, thirteen hundred and eleven 
vears and a few months and days ! 

Government Educational Expenditure 
in Bengal 

It. is not meiT'ly in agrieiiltiiral ediieiitioii 
and irrigation (hat Bengal has been neglei'ted. 
riiis has boon the ease in other matters also 
i-alviihitetl to direelly benelit the people. 
Take edneatioii. Exjieiiditnre on ednealion 
Iroin Govcnniient fnmis In ililVerent provinces 
is .shown ill the table pritdod below, eoiiijnled 
from the latest ,^tntis{i'rfii Alis/fttri and 
Repot i. 


I’rovince 

PiilniliiHitn 1 
ill l!l:« 

Kiliic'.'itiotial c'iixikILm 
( mil) (jovcnimcjil 
Fii tills 

Hi’iiil^l 

5,Ol.l4.i»2 

1 ..‘i 

liiliar & Orissa 

^7fi.77.a7fi 

lit,2.1.090 

liiiiiibay 

2.10..')0,f501 

2,m,27,11(1 

Uiinna 

1. Jti,(17,14(i 

si.ori,:iiii 

P. A Rprar 

l..Vi.<i7,72:t 

.'i.'iJl'i.SlVS 

Mailma 

4.li7. Ill, 1(17 


I’anjiil) 

C. P. 


l,s.'i,i:i.:(lii 

l,ni,i)K.7ii:i 

2 , 2 l,wi,o:is 


In considering the tigiire.s given above, 
it should lie iHirne in mind that the Govorn- 
meiit of Tndiii derives more of its revenue 
Iroiii Bengal than from any two other 
provinces of India eombined. 

Official Up-fo-date-ness 
• The Tenth Issue of tlie SInlixlieui Ahslruef 
of Rritiifk India was printed in >lnly, 1933, 
imcl the latest (Vnsns of India was taken iti 
l''ebvuary, 1931. So between the printing of 
the Statietinal Abstract and the taking of tJie 
eeiwus, there wna roughly an intexval of two 
yeara and a half. And in the meantime an 
abstract of censiia atatieticj had been officially 


piiblialied. 1'lie two India volumes—Iteport 
and Tables—of the eeiisiis of 1931 had also 
been printed in July, 1933. Vet, we find 
that the Tenth Issue of the Rfatisfical Aluitraet 
gi\'es (he census tigim-s aeeonling to the 
eensiis of 1931 ! 

The (ate Mr. A. /?<Tni7<r5U'<7iny 
Aiyengar 

By the dentil of Mr. Raugaawamy 
.\iyciigar, late editor of The Hindu, Indian 



Mr. Kiiiiioutn’iiiiiy Aiyisiter 


joiirmdism lias lost one of its most distin- 
giiislied devotees. In addition to the other 
i|tialilic:iti6iis . which a journalist should 
jKisscss, he possesswl ml expert's knowledge 
of ifiiistitiitioual law and finance. He servm 
his apprenticeship in journuHsin ntidcr his 
uncle Mr. Kastnriraiigif Aiyen^r and wrote 
a book on‘the governance of India. Bubse- 
ijuontly he became editor of the Tamil daily 
Stradesamitran. He succeeded his uncle in 
the editorship of The Hindu. This daily has 
had a succession of eminent editors. That 
under him it did not suffer any loss of 
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iviwtution to hi») reiTiarkable ubilitio*. 

H« W(u« an adhrreiit of tlu^ ([’oiigrowa and 
bfilongfHl tn till* Hwanijya party, and aeUal 
for afiine tiiiu* as socndiivy U) both. He 
wiw for some litiie a iii<‘mbur i>f tlu' 

la^gislativi! Assi-mbly atul mailo many nblo 
sjaiechcw tlinii*. I To went to London as a 
“dpiogiito” to i1k! sfii'iiiid so-i‘allt'd RoiukI 
'J'ablo ('oiiFarmicf and giivi! pioof tlicrc* of his 
knowlndgtt of inattars ccmstitiitional and of 

hia pontrovcrsiid ]w>wprs. 

The fafe Mr. Madhusudan Das 

Mr. Ma<ninsudan Das, who died last month 
at th(* ndviniord agi‘ of St), was Orissa’s first 
gi'aduatt*. Me was a distingnishisl lawyer 

and u still more distinginsli(>d praotieal patriot 
of Orissa. I[(‘ devopsl hinisclf lieart and 
sou! to the resnseifation of tlm arts and crafts 
and cottage industries of Orissa. He Inst 
large stuns of money in the Ctkal, Tannery 
and other patriotic ventures. He was a 
Cliristian but was never de-nationalized. 

When the I’rini'e of Wales came to Iiiflia. 
Mr. Diis was a iiiiiiister of the Hihar and 
Oriwwt Goveniinent. So he liad to attend 
the ilufbar of the Pi-ine.c’ of Wah*s. Ihit he 
ndused to do so in Enn)p<’an eostium^ It 
was decided in eonaerpienee that Indian 
ministers could attend the diirhar in Indian 
dress. AVhen Orissa was a part of the 
Pixtyince of Bengal Mr. Da.s was a member 
of its Ijegislative Conin’il frmr timi's. Tn UH3 
he was eleetisl a member of the Iinp<'i'ial 
Council by the Bihar and Orissa Cmincil. 
Under the Monfagu-Clielmsford sehetne, he 
was a minister of the Bihar and (Trissa 
Council 

When it was proposed to rcKliieo the 
salary of the li. and O. minist4>r8, Mr. Diis 
offered to serve without any salary, pi'o\'ided 
he was allowed to practise in the hiw-«'ourts 
as a lawyer, for he was eomiwratively a ifwor 
man. I^me of his reasons for being allowed 
to practise were that Biliar and Orissa was 
a comparatively poor Province, and hiaice ;aH 
that could be done to reduce public expendi¬ 
ture should be done; that in the Local 
Self-Gb)vernment Department many persons 
work aa chairmen, members, etc., of 
municipalities and district and local boards 


without salary, ami therefore, “in an organiza¬ 
tion in which all the workers are lionoraiw 
H salariet] Minister mars tlu' sytiiinotnr and 
haniiony of the oiganizatioti” ; and that when 
pereons like the .Mahurajadhiraj of Darbhanga 
!ind the Raja of Mahiuudabad eonld be 
members of the E.weiitive Con mil and it wim 
not eonsith-red iinpi-aeticable or incongruous 
for them at (Im same time to manage their 
vast estiitc.s and become pai'ties and 
witnesse.s in law-suits, it could not then be 
held objeetionabli* for a tnuiUtcr to be a 
pr.ietising lawyer. But the Biliar Government 
flid not aeeept his proposal. So he ivsigned. 

.\t one tiiii<“ lie had givat inlhieiu'c ovi'i* 
the Chiefs of Orissa, and tluw followed his 
ailvice ami he kept \ratch over their interests. 
During the Iasi vciirs of his life be snfferisl 
fi'om ill-health ami financial worries, but never 
lost hope and I'litliusiasin for Orissa. He 
was one of lIs' pivsideiits of the Tndiiin 
(.'liristiaii Assoidatinii. 

The lafe Sir Pr/was Chunder Miffer 

Sir PiDvas Chunder Mitter was apparently 
in the best of health when he suddenly «lied 
of failiiri' of tlie heart last mouth. He 
began lite ns a pmetising lawyer and ended 
liis eari'er as a Govcnimeut officer, dying in 
harn(‘ss. lie aais a very experienced and 
able officer, possessing cOm|)letc mastery of the 
details of Bengal's educational and tinaneial 
jirohleins. No one hud a more thorongh 
grasp of the land revenue problem of Bengal 
He had servi’d the Bengal Government both 
as a minister and a member of tln> Executive 
Coimeil In polities, he belongcil to the old 
Congress school, now knowil as the Indian 
Jjibi'nil i«irty. He had served Iwth the Indian 
and the British Iiulinn Association in honorary 
official eapmaties. The- fact that he was a 
member of the Rowlatt Committee and signed 
its report made him unpopular. As a 
“delegate” to the so-called Round Table 
Conference, he went to liondon twice, and was 
the first to claim for Bengal the proceeds 
of the Jute Export Duty. If Bengal gets 
even a jwrtion of that duty, no small part of 
the credit will be bis. He is also entitled 
to praise for the diminished capitation charges 
to be henceforth taken from India. It is 



sjiul thiU thtt oiitliiio of tlie MoiitHgii- 
('licliiisford Reform scheme wiis his harnii- 
work. 

Me was long couneotcd with the Society 
fur the ItuiiroVeineiit of the Backwanl 
(lasses in Bengal and Assam, for some time 
as its pre.skleiit and some time as its patron, 
and iiswl to contribute to its funds, Tliis 
Society has some lol) schools under its 
eotitrol, with some 18,()()l) boys and girls 
as pupils. 

The lafe Swami Siuananda 

Swami Sivjwmiida, I’resulcut of I lie 
liainkrishnn Mission and Bcliir Math, passisl 
away hist month at tin’ ri]M' old age of SI). 
He was a tlirect disciple of Paraudiamsa 
|{nmkrisliiia. From yontli upwards he was 
of a religions turn of mind. Coming in 
coiifnet with and under the infbieiicc of the 
l^iramhaiiisii he nmoimced the world, gave 
lip Ids job and became a saiinyasin, rising 
gradually to be tin: bead of tin' Mission. Ife 
spent some time in Ceylon ns a preaeher, and 
established scVciid Ashnims hi diliciamt parts 
Ilf India. His life was iincvciitfiil, as tliat of 
saiinvasins gi’iicrally is. 

Angh^Sovief Trade Pact 

Anglo-iSovict tnidc relations have been 
rc-estal)lisli('d by tlie Anglo-Soviet Trade Fact, 
ft “provides for the reciprocal inost-favonred- 
iiatinn treatment of Sovii’t goods in tlie British 
Kinpire excluding the Doiiuidons.” This is 
an indirect n'cognition of tlie fact that tile 
Hoininioiis arc no longin' under British rule 
and iuiperialism. Apparently for wishing for 
such a condition for [ndia Pandit Jiiwaharlal 
Nehrit has been sent to jail for two years. 

The Pact proves that the eommimist 
Bolshevik^ and the capitalist Britishers dn not 
consider one another iintouchable. 

There has been a similar commercial 
rapprochement between capitalLst America and 
communist Rnssin. 

One touch of gold (or is it silver or 
paper ?) makes the whole world kin. 

Government Servants and PoHfics 

New DEUn, Feb. 16 

An important change dining what is mMt by 
Uovernment aervanta taking parts in politics ana 


cloiTtions luis Im.vii giirettud toiluy min'iiiiing thu 
(fin'orniiieiit Scrvanis (’omliiei Rnlw iind sulwtJtnt- 
ing die following fur snh-rule (It of Kale 2 !l. 
Ill Siilijo'i to pmvisioiis of Kiile :iL’ iiixl of nny 
goiierill or s|xs'iiil oliliT of tlie loeiil (iovermnent 
no <! oven I an‘111 servniit sliitll take |iiirt ta. sniweribe 
ill :iul of or iissisi in nay way uiiy (Kiiiiieikl 
inoveiiieiil ill I III I ill or reluiiiig in Iiidinti Htlitini. 

Kxiiliiiuition of I he expression jvijilieiil nim'emeiit 
iiiehiiu's liny inovriiieiil. or iii'livilies teailing 
dim-tly or incliiivtiy to exeile disiiireelitni lurninat 

or ... (loveiiiinent ns hy liiiv I'staliTisllisl 

or Co iii’omote fix’liiigs of liiiiictl or eninily Ik-Iwisiii 
ilillt'ri'iil I'liisses of Mis Miijesly's snlijiX'ts or to 
ilislnrli the piililie (x'liee, 

IL’l No (iovenimeni Herviiiil hIiiiII fiermit nny 
lE-rsoii ilepi'jiilciil oil him for niiiifileiiunee or under 
lis euis' oi' eoiilroL to hike purl in or in any wtiy 
assist nny iiioveineiil or aelivitv which is or U’lliwi 
iliivetly or iiiiliii’elly lo lie subversive of t.Jorerii- 
ineiil as liy law csiniilishisl in linliti. 

Mxi'i. ISA l luS 

A ttovci'iiioeht scn'iinl stinlt lie ilceiinxi In have 
priinilleil a pi'i'suii to take pot in or assist, a 
iiioveiiii'iil or nclivity within the itieaiiiiig of elailse 
IJ) if he lins iiol lakeii every preeaiilioii mid done 
evei'jlliiiig in Ills |iiiwei' lo (ipeveiil siieli |N-rsoil 
fmni so acting or if wln’ii In' kiions or has wason 
to siis[hs 4 (hat such person is so aeling he dom 
not at oiii'c inform the Iik'iiI thivei'innent or 
nttiecr to ivln.nn he is snliorilimifc. ,V, P. 

The old rule directed (lovernniciil servants 
nut to take part in or subsiu'ibc in aid of any 
jMiliticiil iiiovciiient, etc-. 'I'lie changed rule 
pixihibits assi.sting in any way any political 
inovcmcnt. So the prohibit inn now bcronics 
more comprehensive, viigiicr and more clastic. 
Thai i.s the beauty of alt such rules. 

.Vccnixling (ii tile old rale, if a (iovcrninciit 
servant had any doubt as fo whether any 
action which lie |>niposcd to take would 
ciuitravctic this rnlc, lie was tt> ix’fcr the 
matter to the local (lovcrumcnt or the authority 
to which he was itnmediately snbonliiiatc, and 
t hell'lifter act acconliiig to the orders rcccivctL 
Thus the oh I rule made things safe for Uio8c 
(lovcrnment servants who coniil not tlictiiscivos 
dccitlc what tti do. Would it be pt'rmisstblc for 
them now to-seek .the guidance of higher 
authorities 'i 

'l*lic cxplaiintioii of ‘“political inovtnicnt” 
is comprehensive in its vagueness. It is 
didicult to .say what may or nuiy not embarrass 
Oovcrnmenb What is embarrassment ? Can 
or does anything retdly embarrass tlic august 
entity known as Government ? lienceforth 
many bencficuit, or at any rate hiimilcss, social, 
caste or communal movements and activities 
may come under this explanation. 
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Those who depend on or nre uiuhn' tlw' eai"*' 
or control of Govcrtmient serviints arc 
henceforth to eoiisidor {hetiis<‘lve.'i to be 
unpaid Government Merviiiits. Uovernmeni 
servants may heneefortli bo made* I'esjani.sible 
for what<‘ver thoir sons or olhor roliitivcf!, 
forming a joint family, may do, unless the joint 
family be legally broki'ii up, or the sons, etc., 
are disinherited anil driven away from home ; 
for these arc inolitded in “every preenntion" 
and “everything in ids power.” 

Tlie father or other guardian, when he is a 
Ooveriimeiit seivant, is pnietieally to be 
reijiiinid to do a l>it of informer’s work, 
without extra payment, in relation to Ins 
wards. 

'I'he iilb'reil eonditions of (}ovi'rimi<-iii 
service iniiy not bring (Joveminent into 
iiier(‘ased batmd or eontemjit. lint they will 
not enhance tlie att'eetion or ivspeet wliieli the 
^iicar ivlntives and friends of Govei’iimciit 
ser\’i>nts should feel for them. * 

Calcutta Celluloid Works Ltd. 

'fhe (lalcntfa Celluloid Works was at lirst 
cstablislied as a private eoneern liy Mr. .1. N. 
Rose, who has learned tlie art of iniiking 
eclluloid and celluloid articles in .lapan. 
Having sneeoedisi in produeing artieles uf 
high quality and linish, which we have 
ourselves seen and liked after use, lie lias 
recently converted the faetory into a limited 
liiibility eoiupany, with a strong hoanl of 
directors. We are glad to lind our own 
impressions contirined liy the opinions pn>- 
lioiitieed hy distinguished industrialists and 
men of business. Heeoutly Ac.harya Priiphiilla 
Chandra Ray, aeennqmnied by Sj. Rnjsekhai’ 
Bose, late umnager of tlie Bengal ('hmnieal 
,and Pharmuccntical Works, Mr. J. Das, 
managuig director of the Bengal Central Bank 
Ltd., and others ]>aid a visit to the factor)’. 

Mr. J. N. Dose. Maiiui'ing Uim-tor * if the 
Company, took .him over the whnle faetorv nml 
explained to him each sliige of the work that is 
■ beinv (lone there. Aeliarya' Ray a-ns iicr^ci’tJy 
Batisned with all that ho saw. Tlie tiinaheii 
articles of daily use appeared to him to be of 
way good quality. It was a matter of great 
gratifleation to him that this purely Indian coil¬ 
ed waa such a auecesa within a abort period of 
time. He cordially congratulated the Company on 
ita Buceeaa and wiahM it a long, glorioua and 
. uaetul career. 


Madras School of Arts Exhibition 

The Mudi'iis Sehool of Arts Exhiliitioii 
etmtiime.s to be pnpidur. The lliutiii reviews 
it (IS follows, ill piirt i 

Tile tJiird anmiiil e.’cliilMtioii of I he tiiHerniiieiU 
rti'hoiil of .Uls is n mosi iiitensiting show iniil a 
striking eviiietirT oF I he pregri'ss wliicli the sehool 
is milking finiii venr In year. The aveiage is 
lUstiNelly higher anil the ii'uhiut|iie as viiritsl us 
it is interesilltg. 

Mr. li. I*. Rny ('liii«illmrv; tlie I’l'iin-ipiil. 
iLxiiiie'ts i‘Sl nsiie.-^ of imiliMing in his “Namaz" unit 
’'Miiiliiliiiii Mjiiil, " the line |)i’is‘isi‘ :mil itelieule. the 
oilier liiilil imil virile, iliHen'lees wliieli are well 
In liuriiiiiiiv uirli tlic lliemes of their siihjis’ts. Mr. 
t'IliiWililllry's ino )s>rliMll IilisIS iiF ills wife ullil 
of Sir .\I'l-litliulil t.\iiM|iliell are works of great 
iiicTii. Mr. \ It. t'hilru is peihiiiis llie only one 
lo w oi'k In I lie I I'uililii Hint style uiiil US siii’li his 
works jHissrss ;i liisliiiin s'uliie of fiteir own. Ills 
hi lie poT'truils Ilf Kiisliioii'i luulilens are tiejieiitely 
elinrtiiiiig. Hi- ”l{i’tiiiiiiiig friiiii the I'lnul" uiul 
■Miisieiniis'' are jeuuirkulih’ spis-iiueiis of lenipera 
woi'k. .Ml'. Syeil I Luiii'.'irs "'riiriiiigh llte tu-uves'* is 
U lligll key Mllijei'l well r.il'l'ielt mil ...V |VI»ei'fllT 
|iieliiri' is Mr. l.oknyyus "Mi'ililalioii of Siva.” 
"Ikiliuit" mill 'Priest” liy Mr, \’, Ih tloviiiihiruj 
(wo works nliii'li leave lilthr lo tie ilesiivil from 
them. Till "Dll. t'liiipli” lij .Mr. Dastiihir is. 
nei'iiups. the iiiost oiitshoiiiliig work in tiie show. 
Jlr. li. .M. Si'iii's "Twill" lii'i’uthes the same 
seiillineiit llioiigh I'lilirety ililf'erelil in its tsimjiosi- 
tioii. tpiite llie lii'sl seiiljitiirul work seen for some 
vein's past iit .Mailrus is "Rasa-Ula," ii soniuwliul 
hipge |iuii('] ill relief wiiieh ilepii'ls :i well eomjxisisl 
group Ilf ilmieei's uiiif pissessiis :i womlei'fiil sense 
of iiliivelllellt. 

t’llM-'i SwnoN 

it is ill I he i riift sis'tion that [umgress is most 
eviileiil mill llie siks'Iiik ii.s of work e.vhilHle(l here 
eiiver a wide I'uiige of aelivity. Kor the first time 
ill 111! exliiliitiiiii line rail sis‘ dis|il:iy(s( suites of 
fiii'nittii'e siiilulile fill' liidimi iioiiies. Hie tlesigns 
ari' iiy Mi'. ft. fdillru. who has evidently spent 
u good detil of tlioiiglil mid eaiv' in the work, 
'riic taeqiiered fniiiitim! of the school is pivlly 
well known liy this lLiiit‘ and iti the present show 
some elioic-e speiimeris lire e.xliifiited. Charming 
examples of jewel lerv eriiiiiiels ate’ in ii ruse hy 
Iheinsidves. Their disjgn anikleiilonriiig are moat 
tiistefid and novel. This craft wlih li, thoiigli quite 
new to the sehiiiil, has hern well iiiiislenxi and the 
spci’imeiis of vveirk emiqiiM'e very well with those 
of more repiilisl (inns. 

The Ago Khan to be Prime Minister ? 

A nimoiir bus been set ii flout tlmt the 
.\gu Khiin will be mnde the first |>i'imc*-uunistci' 
of .Federated .rnditi. 

Broadly s)>Ciikiiig there arc two classes of 
{joliticully-minded Indiuns. One class will 
work the IVhitc Paper scheme, the other will 
not. Notliing need he said regarding the 
numerical strength or tlie compnrutive ability, 
devotion to the, cause of the country and 
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th« sacrifices tnadr* for it by th((se two parties. 
The prime minister will be chosen from the 
former ehiss. ff tlw’ c-hoice is to fall on the 
ablest man, irrespeetive ofeoiiiuumal considera¬ 
tions, there are men far abler, more pnblie- 
spiritcd, more* ilevoted to the t'jinse of Imlia 
and marc in fanich with the eonntry than tlw 
Aga Khan. If tlie ehoiexi must fall on a 
Muhammadan, even then there are abler, more 
]niblie-spirite<l and fiiha- pei-sons than the 
Aga Khan. 

The Qailway Budget Deficit 

'rhi‘ llaihvay Ihidget continues tti show 
a deficit, though it is less than in tlie 
immediately pi'ceeding years, it is said the 
railways have seen tlu' worst, and better days 
are in store for them. May it I)e so. 

(,)f tlie causes of railway deficits some 
are tempor.irv, eeonotnie depression, for 
example. With th(‘ gtadnal disappraianee 
of tliis factor, there would he a corresponding 
decrease in tlie deficit 

.\s many a little makes a mickle, some 
(iovernnient measures, for e.vample those in 
lletigid to cype with the non-violent f'oiigri*ss 
movement or similar ones meant for combating 
terrorism, iini.st have I'ontribnted, to liowever 
small an extent, to produce rleficif.s. To 
frustrate the c'tt'orts of (^ongix'ssmen to hold 
the last session of the Congress intWentta. 
tickets were not issued from many stations to 
(Calcutta for some days as freely a.s usual. 
Similar steps were fiikeii in some districts 
to preveiit tlie holding of {Hilitical eonferenees 
by Congressmen. IleeGiifly by order of the 
District Magistrate of ('hittagong the ninning 
of some of the usual trains to and from 
Chitbigong w.as diseontiniic<l for a certain 
period. In the Miilnapur <listriet also freeilom 
of movement has bi'cn considerably }iani]>ci'ed. 
Young Indian strangers are looked upon all 
over India—particularly Ilerigalis and in 
Ilcngal, witli suspicion owing to polifieid 
eaiiscH. Kor this reason adventurous young 
men even of a non-political bent of mind are 
not iiiioften disinclined to travel. 

Strategic railway lin&s have never been 
paying. As these were constructed and are 
meant to keep Britain’s hold over India—at 
least mainly, the cost of their constniction 
and upkeep ought to be paid by the British 
])eople, at least in great part 

46—15 


The costliness of railway administration in 
fndia is <lue to a great extent to the fact of 
it.s being Uip-henvy. Pandit Cimndrika Prasad 
has shown again and again that in no oountiy 
of the world is there sm'h a vmst difierenoe 
between the siilarie..s paid to tlie iiighest grades 
and those paid to the lowest class of railway 
servants. The highest and higher salaries 
can he considerably reduced without any loss 
of eilieieiu'y, nml so tliey ought to be reduced. 
Tlie lowest grade employees ought to get at 
least a living wage. 

'riu‘ railways should an<l can be completely 
Indiatiirssl in the cmirsc of a definitely fixed 
sliort jieriod, Atiglo-Iiidinns and domiciled 
lOiiropeans being eonside'risl as and treated 
on a footing of eipiality with Indians. This 
would make it easier to eticet isioiiomios. 

’riiirl-elass jms-stotgers imi the mainstay of 
ineome from passenger traflie. Yet the 
railway administnition eaivs tlie lea.st for the 
liealth, eolivenienee and comfort of third-class 
passeiigti's. We are not (juite snni whethw 
in all railways all tliiixl <’lass eompartmentH 
even in through trains are pntvkled with 
lavatories. Tliirtl-elass lavatories, where tliey 
exist, ought to have a sulTleient supply of water, 
and also liglit at night and ilaylight during day 
time. ’Phere slnnild be fans, for use in summer, 
in all thini class carriages. It is true, tliird- 
eliiss pas.seiigers iinve no Fans in tbfur hoiisea 
But there tlu'v arc not compelled to keep inside 
their ixioins always ; they can often live in the 
open. .Vnd it shmdd be borne in mind that, 
except in big towns, even second class 
piussetigers do not all have fans in their houses, 
and yet the railways give thcni fans. 

In throngli trains for long night journeys 
there ought to be some sleeping aeeominodatioa 
even for tliird-elass passengiTS. 

Several times every year higher class 
passeiigera ar<! otici'ed considerable concoswoiis 
for return journeys, and orflinary return tickets 
also can be bad by these passengers at 
coTiccssion rates. Third-<‘luss passengers 
have no sncli ailvavtages. They should he 
given these ml vantages. Even for onlinary 
single journeys the fares taken from third- 
class passengers can and should be reduced. 

The Eastern Bengal Railway is a State 
railway just like the East Indian Kailwayi 
Tet the fares in the fbmer arai higher ‘thiM 
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in the latter. It lia'i been »aUl that the length 
of ,the iLiieii in the former are le.Hij than 
^the length in the latter, and therefore 
higher fares have to be ehurgt^d. Hat 
that is no justification. In all provinces, 
there are some districts of which the civil 
‘hdmlnistratinti, postal work, titc., art! carried 
1bn at a loss. Hut for tliat reason the 
Government do not chargn higher registration 
fees and c<>nrt fees and postid r.itcs in those 
anremnnerative dietricts than in other onus. 
Moreover, the high r.ites of fares in the 
EL B. Railway stand in the way of growth of 
passenger traffic, and of jirofits. 

Passengt^rs in central, c'ast and north 
Bengtd have uttothcr disadvantage. Tnivclling 
in these parts is coinparativuly alow. For 
exiimple, the disbiiicc from Calcutta to 
Allahabad is much greater tlian the distamte 
from Calcutta to Chittt^ing. Yet one can travel 
from Calcutta to Allalinbad in 13 or 14 hours, 
jbut the journey from Calcutta to Chittagong 
some 24 hours. True, part i>f the Iatt«;r 
journey has to be performed bj' steamer. 
But tiiere is no reason why river tnivigation 
should be so slow a-s it is. The steamer fares 
charoed do not err on tlm side of cheapness. 

The treAtment of the third-class p:i.sscng(!rs 
by railway 'iservanto iidmits of still further 
improvement, though it most be admitted tied 
there has been some improvement. 

Begirding goods traffic, it is sure to 
improve aad prove remimerative if the 
railways adopt a ]volicy and rates which 
would promote Indian industries. There 
should not be even tlic shadow of a suspicion 
left that the railways are meant niainly to push 
the export of raw materials abroad for their 
import to India in the form of mannfactored 
'articles and to promote imports of other 
foreign manufactured goods also. Indian 
bilways should do all that is possible in tlic 
way of reduction of freight, etc., to promote 
Indian industries and agriculture. 

Sfafttfory Railvay Authority ' 

■The railways in India have cost the 
Indian taxpayer some 860 crores of nipecsj 
iriien loans were taken for them they were 
guaranteed on the security of the general 
revenues of India, and at least 75 orores of 
rapees have been paid on interest charges 
pine. The tnilways are in fact the property 


of the people of India. What the intention 
of the present Qoverument of Q-reat Britain 
U in seeking to .set up a statutory railway 
authority by legislation in the British 
Parliiunent, doi“.s not matter. Whatever the 
intention, if the statutory railway authority 
be set up by parliumoutary legislation —not 
by legislation by the highest Indian legislature, 
and if, as has been proposed in the White 
Paper, the Secretory of State lias the power 
of reomitment of the railway services, the 
people of India would be practically expropriat¬ 
ed ami the Indian railways would be managed 
in the intere.sts of Briti.sh iiuu'chantK, 
manufacturers and shippers and in those of 
job-seeking Britishers. 

Mr. Cava Prasad 8iiigh had tabled a cut 
iiiotion ill the Legislative Assembly which 
resulted in a debate oil the subject of the 
Statutory Railway .Autliority. 

“It w;is Mr. yeiijry’s ruthless analysis of the 
LoeuJoii strheiiir' that liroiiir}it. Assombly to 
reiiliiie llie diim.iroas iinplieiuioas of the lanitua^e 
of the TjOiuIoii fhiinmiltei^’H reimrt, ftuil how 
iKX'i'flSary il was to einpliasizn the oiiiiiioii which 
Mr. liiiimisiviiiiii Mailiiliiir, himself a inumher of 
the London 0oinmi1t.ee, declared vosterday. namely, 
tlmt lei'islatlnii s'lMin;' up the tliilwav Authority 
should he uudFwtakeii in Trnlia ami not by the 
DritisU Piirliainent.’’ 

Mr. K. C. Neogt’, hauhu' of the Democratic 
party, pointed out Poiaulily that 

the nteFiiiiiif; of the motion wns t.h d the fullest 
freerlorn lie [iriMcrvcd for this Assembly to lui'islate 
ill whiilsonver inmner it lilted for setting lip a 
maiiarini; aitciicy for the ailminisliittioii of ruilw iys 
in fndiri eonhiiiK Rs. ShO crnr.'s to the Indian 
taxpayers and that the same ri){ht shonld remain 
uiifetterisl for this Assembly’s successor in regard 
to amendment of such statiito. He and his party 
would vote only in that sense and not. in the 
narrow sense inciitiiniud bv Hr. Rsmasn'ami 
Miidalior that iep'islntion should lie .undertaken in 
liiilia and not by Parliament. Wliatever authority 
was set u]i for the ndniinistrytioii of railways, 
whether it was called Statutory dtaijway Board or 
any other name, it must be subordinate to the 
Central Ixi$tislaturc and would act ns mere agents 
for the purpose. 

RccalliDg his own speeches in Assembly 
on the subject, which he doscribetl as a voice 
in the wilderness, Mr. Neogy pointetl out how 
this point about the Statutoiy Authority - was 
practically kept away from the influeitoe of 
the l^slature and was smuggled in by the 
Dovernment of India in their aespateh on the 
Simon Commission Report and specifically 
mentioned in the report of the Federal 
Structure Committee of the first so-called 
Bound Ta])U Conference. 



When objection wiut tak<“n by [iienitK^r Hft<T 
member iifniin»t thin way of iloitiK thinp) llvt; 
Miiliiiraja of Bikaner wiih i|unt(xl na Inivin^ njiiuitvnl 
of it, but the Maharaja of Bikaner liisowinxi it. 
With aneb a |Mat> as to its orii!;iii the inaticr was 
(liscussetl liv the (.V>iisntnitire t^nutnittra in 
India whoji the liiilian nieinbors u^nin naiinlisl 
their decision n^raiiist li-(;isliition bciiiK umlertsken in 
^Kliind on the Kmiinil that it would interfere witli 
the authority of the flovernment of India in railway 
mutboH. 

Mr. Neogy pr»>cee([<Hl to (l((8<Tib(? ottr 
rtiilwny sywtcinis ns the biggest socn’nlist itjstitii- 
tioii ot flic world, ns th('y wen; owned Ity tbe 
people, worked for tilie |K;oplo and for 
benelit of the people. We think fliey would 
renlly be a soeinli.stie inslitntion when tliey 
would Ite entirely rndiaiiized, being eontrolled 
:iiid mil by Indians alone. Mr. Ncogy rejuind- 
ed the Assembly tlint, in years past, 

when lotiaa wen' IjikiTi, tliey wen- (juaratiUssl 
on the sixairity ol tin- (ceiieral rcviaiui-s of the 
country and how at least Its. 7 .'),tK),(Xi,(X*) wcai; 
|aiid 118 iiilercst rhnr>ri>! aliiiii-. Tlnit is why thi; 
jiro|jrii.-torKlii|» of the jircwent or tlie I'N-dcral 
tioverninent was recoirniinsi even in the (inveriiiiieiit 
la-henu;. But what aianit tin' aireney ? Ilie Itafis- 
latiire mii;ht not etercise foil or detailed control, 
hut (he miidameiital priiici)i]e that (he luxinyers 
of the country were (he princijsils of the railway 
jiroiKWty iiHist Ik; fully reiofsiiisi'd and not b-ft in 
any doubt. Tiiey ciailtl delicate the alltliority for 
islministcriiii; raifways to anylmily. It coiihl la; by 
lej;islatiuii or by isinventioii. as' was done in the 
(■tine of seiMiration of the railway tinanee from the 
ifcnural linani-e. India wnirhl ihen-fon- olijwt to 
le^sliitioii by imxins of ailii|itatioii cliiusi-, for that 
ristlly meant Parliaini-ntary (saitrol, as tin; iiieaiiiiiR 
of that phrase wiia lirntifdil out dnrinj; tlio disciis- 
sioiiH on till! Jlesucve Bank Bill. 

Mr. Neogy then rebnttcnl the points in 
Mr. Miididiar's speech. 

He feural I hat, far froni the Secretary of Slate 
wi|HnK himoelf out the moment the Statutory 
.\iithorily WHS calnblishcil, he would renlly pop liw 
head like Juek in thi; Ixix ; for in tm; matter 
of appointments and ilianiissalK tlie (xiwer was 
lar)(ely in the hands of tin; (lovcriior-neiier.il sod 
it would Ix! (he Hoyernor-Heneral taking orders 
from the Secretary of State. It hari lieeii clearly 
S|iccifie<l that the presblent of the ^mnl would be 
appointed by the Oovemor-General and would 
have the riicht of access to the Oovcrnor-Gciierul. 
Where wns the n«xl for this rijtht of access ? Then 
the Govornor-Qcueral would impoint half the 
number of membi^rs of the Board and in the 
case of the Chief Commisaioner of Railways, his 
appointment would be siilncct. to confirmation by 
the Oovenior.Ucncmi, which means attain taking 
oplers from the Secretary of State. 

Services asi* Finance 

Mr. Nuogy referred to the voting powers of the 
Assembly and said that the moment separate author¬ 
ity was i^pointcd without the Ammbly being 
given the right of legislation for, and the control of, 
it» managing agaicy, tlmii ihes^Uic Accoimta Coin- 


mittce’s scrutiny of the railway ucwnintB, now oxer- 
ciseil, would disaptsair and thn uiiditor-gi-ncral would 
not be able to ulwerve the first ciinon of his duties 
as ri'grirds public c\|H'iiilitiiiv, mid thia technica] 
cinx'k to nvc-ro'xtrni'Hgain'e Would be gone. 

.\s n-giinls rivruitincut of services i,ii railwaye, 
Mr. \eiigy (Iioiiglit that (he Six-p-(iiry of State 
wouli( interfere niK only when qiimioiis connected 
with eomiiillnal claims eanie up, but in the matter 
of Indiuiiixatioii also (be Scerctary of State would 
exen'isi' eoinrol by rcgartUng the niilwuy service 
ns a ki-y sen iee, even as ,Sir 'i'liomas Ilyiiii, when 
nptu-.iring ns Sx-n-t - rv of the Railway liouni as a 
witness before the Islington <'omiiiissinii, treated it. 
He had tills fnir, Ux-aiise the White I’litier etated 
that "Ihe i|iiestion of nx-rnitincnt by the Hucretary 
ol relate to siija-rior iinxlieal utnl railway scrvicea 
is iimler exmnimition niul His Majesty’s (lovvrnmeiit 
hojs- to snbiniL their rix-oiuuieiidniioii to the 
iPonit Si-li-et I'oiiiniiinx-,’* 

Sir Henry (lidiiey inU;rposc<l, |K)inUng 
out that no ileeisinn bad been reached ana 
the Seeretiiry of Stale imd prointned to 
submit a noti', 

.Mr. Noigy qnotisl fiinn tin- Ixmdoii Gommittee’lt 
repiirl. to sIkjw that the t-tivniliiiy of Htate would 
always interfere in (he service and the Pnlilic 
Hervleet Goinmission in India would be eoiiaultod 
only with regani to the framing of nilos for 
nx-rnilinenf, 

Sir ,'\)>(tiir llabim tiud Mr. James spoke 
after Mr. Mi-ngy. Tliey were fnllowetl by 
Mr. N. M. Joslii, Mr. Ibinga Iyer, Sir Cowntiji 
•I elm ngi 1 - a n (I S i r J osepl 1 111 loro. The President 
brought the debate to u close by saying: 

1 have been told lliat tiie olijvi't of the sponaon 
of the motion inul Ihiit of the Imlciieiideiit, 
Deniix-i-niie. Nniiniiulist niid the Goiitre piirtiea is 
rliiit they ilesire to ennvey their rqiinion, tliut ‘'the 
Const it u( inn Act should mendy contuin u eluuM 
nxpiiring the eslutilislinielil of ntatliinry Itailway 
AiitJnn'iiy and thut iis euiislilntioii, finiclions ana 
[lowers slnil] is- sitbjis-t to ligislation, initial aa well 
ns iLinenitiiig, in the Indian CViitnd Ia;gislatUK.” 

'rtiis was iiicrirpiiraled in the report of 
tin: day’s pniceediiiga, and Mr. Gaya Praaad 
Singh was allowed to withdmw his token cut 
inotinn. 

'I'he .Assembly lias pronounced its opinion; 
blit the Scen-tury of State, the -loiiit Parlia- 
mentaiy Oommittoe, the British Ministry and 
tht! British Piirlinment are not bound to act 
according to tlie views of the .Assembly. 
Hence oiir apprehension is that the pitopic of 
India would, be deprived of their proprietorship 
of the Indihii niilwmys and they wotild be ke{^ 
in economic hondagt; partly by means of these 
lines of milioad. 

Proscribed American Publicaflons 

We did not know that "Gandhi vertue 
the Empire” by Dr. Haridos T. Muzamdar, aa 
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American publication, bad been proscribed 
by the Government of India. But the follow- 
lag paragraphs from Uhiiff of Chicago say that 
it liM been: 

“Oandhi Ver/tui the Empire” by I>r, Haridos 
T. Muiumdar, unsnirooiuly conceded by the 
American prew to bo the best book on Gandhi 
Md modem India, hu been banned i)y the British 
wremment of India, ucooidinK to adrircs from 
India. 

‘The Qovcmmoiit of India have prohibited the 
importatiem by poet into British India of (a) the 
book entitled '‘Gan d hi Vfnmn the li^pire" by 
Haridas T. Hiizumdar, publUhed by the Vniversm 
Publishing Compmiy, New York, U. 8. A,, or 
(b) any translation, reprint or other document 
containing substantial reproductions of the matter 
contained in the said book.” 

"Gandhi Vernu the Empire,” by Dr. Muzumdar 
is in pood company. The jirevious American 
publications pruncribed by the British Ooremment 
are Will Durant’s "The Uaa; for India,” llr, .T. T. 
Sunderland’s "India in Bondagi!,” and Bishop 
Fred ’ B. Fisher’s “That Stranac Little Bmivn 
llan—fiMdhi,” 

The British Government's pmscription of "Gandhi 
Versus the Empire” is in the opinion of the 
author. Dr. Muzumdar, very ciirums and,.unintelli' 
^nt, "because four-fifths <>t the boob coiiHiste of 
Gandhi’s own writinKS and siiecclios, cM]ss;ially 
, his ten historic speeches at the Second Round 
Table Oonference.” 

Revival of Filipino Freedom Quesfiott 

lu tlic eouivG of one of his Ictfcnt 
buted to the dailies owiictl by the “Free 
Press,” l)r. Siidhindra Bose of Ainericn rcfei's 
to tile revivnl of the (|iiewtiim of Filipino 
indeppiiileiico. hit: 

After n year nf bitItT fiichtiiif; over the Ilawia- 
Cuttiu); Pilinino indepciidcn re act in the 
Philippine Islands, the controversial imestioii is 
now nark in WashinKton npiin. Tlic Pliilippinc 
Lcaislature, which Inis n'jcetid the llawia-t’utlinK 
bill, has sent to this eninitry an iiu1e]K‘n<lciirc 
mission headed by Kenstor Manuel Quezon, liomin- 
aiit political tiKurt' in the Isinnds. -Qiiirzcni and 
his fellow-missionera nre now in Wsshini'lon to 
sppcai to President Ibxwiwelt am! Cinijtnas hir 
a unw independenee net. Quezon said tbit Filijniuis 
demand that “we should lie jirunted our iude;)cu- 
dcncc ns soon as we i>stnl)lisli the Pliiliiipine 
republic—which cannot take more than two or 
three yeaie." 

A Nkw Pkookam Ooti.inkii 

Many liberal-minded Americans any. the < last 
thine they wont to do is to have to liitht to keep 
the Philippine Islands, which they do not want 
and which do not want them. The Forrign Policy 
Association of New York and the Carnegie WoriO 
Peace Foundation aubmltted to President Roose¬ 
velt last week a six-point programme of 
indepradence for the Islands, designed to 
'‘furnish a fair ai d equitable arrangement" aatis- 
fsc.tory to both the United States and ita insular 
H- posaesaiou. 

: Evidently it is not sedition in the United 


States of America. for a dependency to ask 
and agitate for independence. 

Disfribafion of Saif Import Dufy 
Proceeds 

Major D. Grohani Pole put n ({iiestiou in 
tlie British Parlianient in connection with the 
distribution between the Provinces of the 
]iroeecds of the udditionnl impirt duty on salt. 
The Under-Secretniy of State for Itidin has 
been in com muni cation with tlic Governuicnt 
of India on tliis matter and writes to the 
Major: 

“I am now able to infonii yon that there 
is no present iutention of di.seontinuing the 
distribution of seven-eighths of the procewls 
of the udditionnl import duty on salt between 
the Provinces that einismiie imported salt. 
Under this ai'Biiigeiuent Bengal received 
Rs. .').37 hiklis in 1931-ii!} and Bs. .o.oO luklis 
(Revised Estimate) in 1932-.’ilJ ; but the aiiioiiiit 
distributable de|KnulK on the pixiceeilH of the 
tax, and ns the rate of duty was reduced last 
Mareh, it is not unlikely that tiie share of 
Bengal in 19!l,‘5-il4 will be less than in the 
previous ycal's.” 

I'liR Legislati\'c .Issembly Salt Industry 
Committee observe in their report that 

When tlic niiililiciiiiil im|«>rt <lnly was lirsl 
iin|x>swi. it WHS timt scvcii-cigbtlis of the 

imwcdis siioiilf! !«' allottctl 1« (he Lzieal tlovcrii- 
mciit in w'hicli iiu|>iirrc(l suit was coDsitined in 
proportion to tbrir share in the l.raile. Reports 
obtiiiried from the ('entrnl Bourtl of Revenue allow 
that, verv little money I ins Usmi devotwi by tile 
Int’dl Governments out of liiuiiu proceeds to 
e\)s‘ni!ilnre in contnH'tion with the dcvciopinciit 
of the sail inilnstrv in theiv nreus niul thut 
]jrwcticnl!y the wiiofe has liccit aitsorbed liy 
file Iswal Govenimcnts coiuvrncrl. for use in 
meeting cx]x'ndi(nre iitenmxi on general inirposcs. 
The Pommitfce are informed thatsont of the otic- 
eighth shim- that was reserteo''liy- the. Gbntrul 
Government fhmv will lie Availalilc by the end 
of the next hniincial y«';ir a siini of ns. 21 lakha 
iiftig allowing for the aetitiil expenditure and 
c-oniraitments of the Centrul Govcrnnicnl in nsqxvl 
of devcloiimcnts at Khewra and other purposes, 
and the Oommittw; recommend that the Qovcni- 
invnl of India should inform the local Governments 
that they arc prciwtvd, if schemes are snbmiMcil. 
to allot' money for local soil dovelo|)nient..work 
from this balanre, 

Chittagong Doings and Interests 

From the collective fines im]iDsed on the 
Hindus of Chittagong end the various restric¬ 
tive and repressive measures taken against 
Hindu boys and young men there, outsiders 
may be .nnder tho^ impression that the people 
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of (Chittagong, particularly the Hiiuliw, have 
developed only one intereat, rii., terrorism, 
;ind spcchdi/ed in it But, the fact is, the 
cult of terrorism is confined to a minority of 
which tlie numerical strength is not known, 
(’hitbigong {Koplc have developed other and 
far different interests. During a few hours' 
recent visit we got ac(|naint(!d with the 
Arya S'.nigit Samiti, an association wliich 
cultivates find tcaclms music : an cdeetric 
-.upply coinpiiny ; the Chittagong Saliityn 
I’arishat, wtiieh promotes the c-nisc of Bengali 
litenitiirc and cnitivate.s fierpiaintaiice with it; 
and a priviite girls’ «’hool whicii has got an 
enrolment of 240 pupils In tlic course of two 
years—and this in addition to a G<»v<'rmiieiit 
girls’ school of longer standing, which Inis a 
huger number of jiupils. Chittiigong is the 
only niofnssil town in Ihmgal whieh has a 
flaily paper, PtitirhnjnHifft. But tliat wliii'h 
took (IS to Chittagong was the ceremony of 
hiving tlie foundation of a new cotton mills, 
which was performed by .Mrs. Nellie Seii-Giipta. 
The (Company is non-cotiinmnal and has a strong 
liiMird of directors. Thei'c is cveiy probability 
of the Mills proving ii great success. “The 
natural resouroes of the district of Chittagong 
and its nciglibonriiig tlisfrit'ts for cotton 
industry are immense. Over lac niaiinds of 
raw eotton is grow^n in Chittagong alone, 
fts linniid climate and large sn]>ply of skilled 
wcavci's ill ('liittagong iintl Noakhali, its port 
and its faeilities in rivers and iiiilways are 
special featuri's suitable for Cotton Mills.” 

We liave also had the }irivilege, during 
oiir visit, of taking part in the unveiling of 
iwi» portroits of that fearless leader, Drsn/jr/i/rt 
•hitindr.a Mohan Seii-Giipta. 

MiJnapttr Magistrate has No Use 
for Mahatma Gandhi 

The District Magistriite of Midnapur has 
wi'iUmi to Mr. B. N. Sasmal that it is 
iiiahsiirable th.at Miihatina Gandhi should 
visit his district just now. ’I'his docs not 
mean that the Magistrate has no use for 
non-violence or a pri'acher of non-violence 
in that district The Magistrate ccrtmnly 
Wants tlint the people of Miilnapur collectively 
and every individual non-official there should 
rofrain from the use of force. As for officials 
in tile executive and police departments, from 
the days of Lord Irwin, ^ if not from an 


earlier period, we have been accustomed to 
the doctrine that miniranm force may and 
should lie tiseil by tlicm against non-officiale, 
if iiecessaiy, when they indulge in civil 
disobedience and on other similar occasions, 
tlie choice of the oc.casions and the decision 
of what is the miniinmn being practically 
left to those local lucii on tlio spot 
Moreover, we have been recently told 
in the Beng.il (Vtuneil by the Ilon’ble 
Mr. Beid that .some damage to iion-officiuls’ 
property in eonse<pienec of some nctivities 
of ofiicials is unavoidable. Siicli unavoidable 
damage implies the use of minimum force 
by otlii'ials. Now Mahatma' Gaiidlii, being 
a tlioroiigh-going “Non-violencist,” may not 
subscribe to the doetriiies of the justifiability 
of minitmnn fom' in tlie nfficial sense and of 
the I inn voidable 11 ess of some datniige to non- 
official property on some occasions. So, if 
during a visit to Midnapur, he heard of siicli 
use of foroe and .such damag(‘, he, might give 
fr.uik exjiri'ssion to his opinion about them. 
Ttiis might lead to complications, which tlie 
Magistrate probably wislied to avoid. 

Moreover, though for the present Midiatina 
G:iii<l]ii lias kept all hi.s imlitieal activities in 
abi'yance, iioliodv c.-in forget or has forgotten 
that he is India’s greatest political leader, the 
field-marsh id in fact of India’s non-violent 
freedom’s fight, So his mere presence might 
rekindle ihc dying einhers of the non-violent 
martini tire. 

Indian States Protection BUI 

Sniie years ago tliere was passed a 
I’rinecs’ Protection .Vet, on the main ground 
that soiii(> cditoiv witc 1) lack mailers and the 
helpless princes ■ reipiired to Ik; protected 
against such rascals. Hiiicc its passage, that 
Act lias been made use of only twice or thrice, 
showing that iiuKuig the seven lilitulrcd and 
odd princes and.chiefs, two or three have had 
some grievance remediable by that Act 
The '“liberties,” gtieh as they were, of all 
Indian joumalists ought not to have 
been curtailed- for such a trifling reason. Thea<‘ 
same rascally blackmailers have been again 
trotted out by Sir Muhammad Yakub in his 
Assembly speech in justifleation of the Indian 
States Protection Bill. He says some princes 
give feasts to journalists and present them with 
^ck packets of carrency notes. Su^weing 
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that is tnic, the Bill ought to provide 
panishmeut for tlic bribing princes also, which, 
of course, it tlocH not.' 

Tlic new bill has been named the St»le« 
Protection Bill. But though Louis XIV of 
France said, “I nnj tiie State,” we have not 
got 700 liOiiis XIVs among us, nor has any 
prince declared that he is the Shite. So 
protection of the princes is not' identical 
with prohiction of tije Shites. It may bo 
objected that the administration of the States 
must be protected. But as there is reign of 
law in very few States, tlie rulers' will being 
law, the primes and tlic administration arc 
identical. So the name States Protection 
Bill is a misnomer. 

It is the people of the States who require 
protcotiiiii, rather tlian the princes. In very 
many States they are 8ubj«^cted to oppression 
and iiiUrnlc. In most States there is no Press, 
and where there is any, there is not even a.s 
ranch freeilom of the Press as tfiere is in 
Britisli Itulia. So tlio people of those Stab’s in 
which there is misrules cannot ventilate their 
grievances within the States. Their grievances 
arc ventilated, bimI that, bxt, nircly, in papers 
in British India. Even that means woidd 
pnictieally cease to be available on the Bill 
becoming law. It has been and may be said 
that newspapers indulging in fair and 
legitimate criticism need have no fear. But 
joiirnnlists know to their cost that there is 
no definite criterion of fair and legitimate 
criticism, and tlmt tlie tendency of all such 
laws is to increase the arbitrariness of tlie 
executive. 

Another way in which the Stotes’ people 
ooiihl ventilate their grievances was to hold 
conferences in British India. But the new 
bill has a section which would enable tlie 
Magistrate of the place where sucli a Conference 
might be proposed to be bold to stop such 
an asscmbhigc of men. So, when the ^lomc 
Member asked people to reconcile themselves 
to autocratic rnle in the States, he was 
not joking! ; 

The States, no doubt, require to be 
protected against conspiracies against them 
in British India and against jatkas intruding 
into them from Briti^ India in order to 
< overawe them. But die infrodin^on of a Bill 
providing against diese thii^ lo^g after the 


fate which overtook Kashmir and Alwor, 
looks like elucidating the meaning of the 
proverbial shutting of the stable-door after 
the horse has been stolen. Nevertheless, if a law 
penalizing only ciuispiracics andyothosof the 
above description be enforced in a tion- 
coramunal manner, it may do some good. All 
the other clauses of the Bill should be scrapped. 

It has been said tliat, as the Princes or 
their nominees would sit in die Federal 
liCgislature side by side with the representatives 
of British India, if there be criticism of 
die Htates in British India die harmonious 
working of the Kcdenilion would not be 
possible. That is a funny idea. Th<’ different 
ProviticcB would form parts of the Federation. 
Is it intended or contended tliat there 
should not be any criticism of one Provinci^ 
in or from aiirdlier '? If it he allowable, as it 
cortainly is, for men and papers in one 
Province to criticize aiul agitate ugiiinst the 
doings in another, wliy sliould the men and 
papers in any part of British India be 
prevented from having their say on the 
happenings in any Indian State ? Surely 
the States arc not saerosniict 

Mr. James made .a speech in tlie .Vssembly 
ill connection with this protection bill from 
which it seems that the Government want the 
Indian States to enact Anns Acts, as otherwise 
the smuggling of revolvers, etc., by terrorists 
and would-be terrorists cannot be completely 
prevented; and so tlie princes want, as a 
sort of (fitid pro quo, that they should be 
protected against British-Tndlan criticism I 
Is there a bargain like this '! 

In any case, it would be interesting to 
know who among the Frinced'' have asked for 
protection. The contentment of the people, 
produced by good government according to a 
popular constitution, is tiie only sure protection 
and the only protection worth having. He 
who asks for protection against criticism has 
a guilty conscience, and writes himself' down 
as an imbecile or a tyrant, or both. 

It has been surmised that the States 
Protection Bill would be an inducement for 
the princes to join the Federation. But have 
they really wanted such an inducement ? If 
so, while they themselves want protection 
against blackmailers, they would themselves 
be considered gniky of blackmailing. 



NOTES 


SUuer Jubilee of Hindusfhan Co¬ 
opera five Insurance Society^ Ltd, 

Th(* (lelebratioii of tlip ailvor jobiloe of 
the Hindiisthaii C’o-operntlve [iiauraiicc 
Society, Limited, on the 18th Kebniory liisf 
lit the Caleutta Town Hall under the jiresident- 
sliip of Dr. Rabindranath Tagore was a hrilliaiit 
success. The striking pragross which tlie 
Society has made bears witness to the practical 
idealism and foresight of its originator, the laU‘ 
Mr. -Viiibikacharan Ckil and of Mr. Surendrn- 
iiath Tagore and othoi’ iwtive promoters, as well 
as to the ability and industry of its present 
general manager, Mr. Nnliiii Ranjaii Snrker 
and his CO-workers. We wish .still greatei’ 
]irogress and success to the Socitlv than it has 
y<‘t achieved. 

Done by Bengal Industries 
Department 

A press note has been issued on the work 
done by the Industries Uepurtinent of the 
Doverntneiit of Beng.d in 19,8^-88. Consider¬ 
ing the very limited resonrees at the disposal 
of the Bengal Government, uu.eh useful work 
ap|M'ars to liavo been done by tlu' Department. 

The nMwt tiotieiuilili; fciitilnsi of the work of t.liis 
IfetNirttnenl diiriili; tliis [s riixl wen; : 

(r) a new orient.nlioii of (toverntiK^lll's Sloiisi 
PurehasR Policy ; 

(«>) the u^poiiitineiit of the Hoard of Induslrics 
ami the bringitijr iiitrU otKsulion of the State Aid 
to Industries Aii'l ; nod 

(«iV) the inaufriirutioii of a scheme of isinnoniie 
rtroiistniction in order to ntletn|il. the solution of 
the problem of midiUc-c-liuss unem|)Ioymcnt.. 

The Bengal Budget 

'rhis is the budget season. Whihi provin¬ 
ces like Madras and Bombay have been able 
to draw up budgets showing small surpluses, 
the Bengal budget shows a deheit of more 
tluiu two crores of rupees, amounting to about 
-ii per cent of the entire amount of the 
budget This is not the first time tiiat the 
Province has a deficit budget Bengal has 
been tlie milcli cow of the Govemment of 
India since the beginning of British rule, 
fleiigal publicists have known this fact for 
years. And for some years past the Bengal 
Government also have been admitting that 
the Oovemment of India have been taking 
fram tlie Province more than from any two 
other provinces combined. It would not 
th> to say, Bengal must suffer because 
she has the permanent setdement of 
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laud revenue. That settlement was not 
the work of the people • • of Bengal. If 
it must be imseltlod,' let the successors of 
those British udiniuistinCors w'ho were its 
uiitliors luvak their pledges mid "do It. In 
any case, if that settlement was Wimig, 
that mistake cannot justify the legaliawl 
spoliation of Bengal by the Oentral Qovern- 
meiit, which has been going ou for decades. 

Bill for Suppression of 7«rror/5ni 

'I'he Select ('imuiiittee lias made some 
minor improveiiienls iii the Bill for the 
supressioii of terrorism in Bengal. Tim death 
penalty for the luamifaetmv, sale or possession 
of anus without licence 1ms- been re.tained. 
No wonder, Mr. N, K. Basil, one of tlic 
members of the select committee, has not 
signed its raport. 

Protection of the Name Khaddar 

Mr. Gaya Prasail Singh’s bill for the 
]initectioii of the iitiines Khadi and Khaddar, 
a.s applicck to cloth woven in liaiidlooms from 
handspun yam, lias jinssed tlmiugli the 
Legislative Asseiubly iitiopiKised. Bombay 
mill-owners had been making money by 
maimfaetnrjiig iiiill-made Khaddar—tliat was 
the raUnu iTHfr of the bill. 

Renewed Trouble in Kashmir 

'riiere is trouble again in Kashmir. For, in 
the opinion of Sir Muhaniniad rijbal, “rreu the 
ndmiui.stratioii of a British Prime Minister 
has failed to win the confidence of the people of 
Kashmir,”etc.,etc. Hence, the Muslim politicinn- 
piU't, “in vie.w of - the alarming situation that 
has arisen (or has been made to arise V), consi¬ 
ders that the time has come when the 
Paramount Power should boldly face the 
situation with a view to insure lasting pence 
in this uiifortunute valley.” Will n Muslim 
Prime Minister and a Muslim Maharaja be able 
to insure lasting peace ? Alas, there is no 
lasting peace even in Germany, Austria, 
Franco, etc., where there is self-rule or what 
passcs'in the world for such ! 

Revolution Abroad 

If the Bengal Oovemmeut, backed by the 
Bengal Lc^alativc Council, had the power, 
revolution or soiaetiiing like it could have been 
prevented in Austria, bounce, Nicaragua, Cuba, 
etc. But as these coontrics are not under 
firm Britadi rule, time is much trouble there. 
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Russo-Japanese War Again 

Moscow, Feb. II. 

Ominous tlctails of Jwiwncso militory mewores 
in HaJichurU arc enumerated by Ocncral Blnechor, 
Obief Qnnmiiodcr. Soviet Far Fantem Arinira, in 
an oddnws at the antiuul Ooiiimunist CoiiKnM. 
He dceinml eniphatictUIy that .lapaii was preparinc 
for a war nfmiiist the Soviet an<1 had converted 
North Mnnehuriii into u 1 1 rill Kmiind wliendroin 
to jump off to the .Soviet. She hud iiudertaken 
tremendous etratciticid road, rujlwny uud air port 
(yuistnietioii and luid actvintiiodated one-lliircf of 
the whole Ja])aneai^ arinv there, 

Tile Soviet waa tulciiiK eon liter nieasuriM and 
had Teiiifon;e<l the army with the lioit iiiiits and 
mechanism, while the fninticr won belted witli iron 
and I'oiicniti! “alilc to withstand even the stron(test 
teeth of the aRpnesor,”—Itcuter. 


Racial Discrimination in Railways 

III riitliaii Ktnte Railwiiya, 

durinp the year out of ,'>,774 posts ejirryinp 

a salary of ns. SfiO a month and over, were 

held by AnRlo-fndiaiiB and ]p2.'>2by Kiiroixwis, and 
out of 2,01^ |X»ls carrying the same salary on the 
eompany-manapivl rnirways ril2 were held by 
Europeans, and l.lli'i by AiiKio-fndians. The 
Ruropeai) and Anplu-Tndinn employn’* enjoy better 
ennditiniis of service tiiaii Indian employees of the 
same pnuie. For example, tlie anthorities of the 
East Indian Railway sjietid more money on one 
sinplo Bi^hnol at Miissoorie whieh is reserved for 
Kun^icaJi and .\nRl<i-Iiitliiui eliilili'cn, than on all 
the cxistiiiR [ndinn schools eomiiiitol, niaintidriivl 
by them. The Iiidiim employciw and their 
families do not receive the sume facilities for 
mtdica] ndief as the Enropeiin and Anplo-Tndian 
employees and their families lio. 

Subhash Chandra Bose’s Views 

Tn tlie coiirite of a statement to the Press, 
sent from Geneva, Mr. Subhnsh Chandra Bose 
observes: 

In the domain of our external policy, our own 
sodo'political views or prcdihxrtions should not 
prejuuiisi us apainst people or nations holdiiip 
different views, whose sympathy 'itfi may noverthc- 
lesa bo able to acquire. This is a uhivnrsnl. cardinal 
principle in cxt^ial |x>Iiuy and it is liucansc of 
this principle tliat toilay in Eun>)>c a pai't between 
Soriid-Riisaia and Fascist Italy is not only a 
pcMsibility but an accomidisheil fact. Therefore, 
in our external policy, wn should heartily rcsyimid 
to any sympathy for India which we may find in 
any part of the world. 

In detonnininR intemal policy, it woiJd be a 
fatal error to say that the rboice fur India lies 
' between Communism and FaacUm. No standpoint 
or theory in socio-political affairs can he the l^t 
woni in hnman wisdom. The socio-political thtorim 
and institntlcHis of the modem nations are the 
ra^uct of their history, environment and needs. 
^«y are liable to chanRO and development just as 
human life ia. Moreover, it should be remembored 


that some of the most ioterestinp institutions of 
the present day are still experiments. Time must 
elapse before they could be declared to be success¬ 
ful, and, in tlie meantime, we shoidd not mortRaRc 
our intellect anywhere. My own view has always 
been that India’s task is to work out a synthesis ol 
all that Is useful and Rood in the different movements 
that we sec teilay. For this lairpost! we sliall have tn 
study with critical sympathy all tlic movements 
anil expi'riincuts that arc RoiiiR on in E«rn|ie 
and .Imcriea. Vnd we would be Ruilty of folly if 
wc iRiiore anv movement or ox|XTimeiit Im-anse of 
luiy pritcoii CIS veil bias or prulilix'lioii. 

Ol^'ionSly Mr. Bose- hns koi>t an open 


iJhe'Lafe King df<the Belgians 

'. The Into Kin^ of tiic Rolginii^, who ilioil 
motitl) ns file ro.siilt.. ^f n luottiitiiiiiiMoriiig 
iicMitfuit, fought (luring tile hist grent war with 
gniiit iiT>iltty"flhi1 i‘oiirjige for pro-sorviiig tin- 
iiidcp(}uili’nei' III' lii.s country agiiinst. the 
Gci'iii:iii iitvnaioti. 'I'liis won Iiiin tlic lul- 
iiiiratioi! of Ilia people imii iiiipnrtinl foreigners. 



Separation of Burma 

Many n'iitams have been assigtici] for tin- 
sepiLiiilioti of IfiiMiia fix»n Iiiilia. But tlie 
ri“ai reajioii is that British exjiloiters wont to 
exploit the vaiit iiiiiieral nod forest resources 
of Burma witboiit any elfeetive opposition, 
such a.s united Indo-Btirman opposition iiiav 
prove to be if there be no sepiiration. 


Winston Churchill on the Last War 

fn his book on the “World Crisis” Mr. 
Winston Clmndiill asks : “Wliat did the Thugs 
do which the Christian tiatioiis did iiot do in the 
last war f' As for the stops taken by both 
sides to secure victory, he 'Observes : “When 
all was over, torture and cannibalism wen' 
the only two expedients that the eivilixed. 
scientific, Cliristtan steitcs hod been able 1<> 
deny themselves : and these were of doubtful 
utility.” 

1 .. 

Indian Pins and Paper-clips 

We have used the ]>aper-clips and piii> 
manufactured by Messrs. Gor and Co. of 
Bombay and found them satisbietory. 
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THE MODERN RRV^IEW 



SHOULD THE LEAGUE BE ARMED ? 

iiiiniiis! tut- Pulin' Purn' 


\W UMI.l-'lIKl) WKIJ/H'K 


T 1[I0 fiiilmv' (il the I)is;inii;iiii(‘til f’oii- 
iVfciicc' lin<l cull’ surjit'isitiff I'c’siill ; 
it li:is ciiusod ;i lilliiiljfl' i)t' 

|ii'i)inini'tit wnrkci’s tn 

i!h- ciKisi" (if :m Iiilfriiatiiiiiiil Pc)li<'(> I'orci'. 
rill- oF fliis has hccn to |ila('(' (In* 

i!i-:ii:tinl F<ir siK'li a Forets in tlic vcrv loi'cli'niil 
'>! iii-acr |mi}ia»~iii<l:i. I‘'cii‘ tliat I'casmi tin' 
with all its iiiij>]Ii>:it[i)ns, jinisl l)i' 
■ ■ ii'.-fiillv ('X:itiiiti(.'<i. 

'I'lii' cliii'f iii'ffilinctit. in I'iivoin- tiF an 

liiii'riialiniia! Pulinn Pdi'i'c a|>|ii‘at's lu bn 
!ii:it it is the only foinlilinii m]»c) 1 i wliii^li 
ilii- Piuvnrs I'aii l>n imlin'cii In (iisanii, 
'iihc it alniK' otthrs tln^ scnuritv which 

inliiii^ Slattw ti<'iiiaiiil I'cliii'ii fcir a siii'icmlci' 
"I Miilitai’v power. In other woi'ils, ‘^|n«ile(l 
. iirilv’' is Ill'll) to 1)1! iissinitiiil to ilisiinnainent 
ill lliis lieavily-iil’tiiPi) njre. Tlic rase ajfaliist 
ihi' pi-ojiusal is, ill my opLuion, overwhehniiif^. 

Is It a PorjcK Kinsi'i-; ? 

Ill the first plaee, tlie tenil “111)1100” force 
a misinniier, and gives a false impression 
'■t what is inteinlei! liv the pinposal. rndoed, 
the [iitcriiatinnal Police Kiirce is not a imliei: 
l■•re(• at all, I)lit a military instruiucnt pure 
■mil simple. Were its purpose to piMlect 
die world from jiirates and brigands, etc., 
m certain waters, or In certain wild place.s 
"I till! earth, liometlung might be said for 


it, blit it is detiiiilely intended lo be used 
In subdue , a id coeri'i: '‘oU’ending” Pnwei's. 
Poliee toiees “lock ii])” nirendcrs, have 
llieiii ti'ied and, it ioitiid giiiltv, pnl. in prisiin. 
iiiK viiii eaii't itiijil'i.son a giiillv Ilatini), nnr 
iiideeil a giiiltv (loveriiiiieiit, norgminis nF wai'- 
mniioei's anil armameiil-makers in a Foreign 
land, rile Internalioiial Polii-e l‘'ori>e would be 
evpei'led to invade an oll’eiidiiig eoniilry and if 
need be, to kill a larger or smaller niiiiibei' 
oF its people, tile ilinoeent with the glliltv, 
iiielndiiig women and i‘hihli'eM. It might 
indeed be used !iy a iiiajoi'ily of JStat.es williiii 
the lA ilgne of \atioii.s, and be oppi).si.>d by a 
ininoi'itv gomp ol Stities, and thus become 
involved in a world war. 

ni;Ti!AVr.\c; I'ltt: UitAi. Ptiireosi-: ok 
Tim-; liitAiM'i-: 

d'hns we must ask whetlier the placing of 
a powei’fiil military iiistriimeiil —and it iiiiist 
be powerful to serve its piirjiose -in llie liamls 
of the [jeagiie would not lietrav the real 
piirpost' oF the liOagne, since it would 
iliovilably tend to make the I,eagin! think in 
terms of niilitarv power and cause it to devote 
less and less attention to the methods of peace, 
whose use it is surely the sn])reiiK! misstoii of 
the Ixiagne t»> foster. The establishment of an 
International Poliee Korcc would imipiestioii- 
abiy ciupliaslic the idea tliut force is 
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indiapciiHablc to tlic iitniiitRiiaiico of intor- 
iiutioiial peace, wlu^reas what we want to 
see is the lioagnc hcooiiiing :in (!Ht‘<!tive 
|>caicc iiistniiiiGiit, appealing to and developing 
the groat rescrvoii'S of monil and spiritual 
energy which an- available, ])\it which 
liave never yet been harnessed to the oaiise 
of ])oaci*. Fiirlln^rinon', by introducing the 
revolv«T do wo not j<’opanli>',c truth, and tlnis 
the o4iuse<of pesico, since by cxhalting lh(‘ 
factor of “might,” which lias bc(iii tlie 
Ixuiic of the centuries, . wo tic oni'sclvfis 
to the very evil from whicli wo d<‘sii-o tf» 
esoape ? 

An Ime’kiiiamst Lkaoitk 

Obviiuislv the siipioine jmrposc of tlie 
I^'iigne of Nations, and by the fnltilineiil of 
which it will iillimut<dy bo jiidgod, is to 
substitute* moral for militan' for<'o, and all tho 
olieigy of paoitists and of pacifist oigoniaatioiis 
ought to be direoted to making tho Ja'agiK' the 
world’s most powerful moiid iiislriimonl. Jhit 
despite its many wolconu' aoliievoinonts, wo 
must face the fact tliat when tho supreme 
tests arrive, tlic liOagiio oollajises, citlior from 
lack of faitli in tlic moral a|ipoa], or because 
the Powers winch eontiol it are swayed by 
selKsb and imperialist motives or eoiishlonitions 
comicoted witli the evoigrowing menace of 
tho class war. 'Phe Sioo-Jaj)an('sc conflict 
over Mancluiriii is a case in point. 'Phat issue 
provide*! tlie League with a golden iipjiortiinity 
of viiulioating its inui'a] powi'r and authority ; 
but, for siu'li reasons as 1 have naiuctl, it failed 
ignoniiiiiuiisly to use it. 

But then many other clashes are taking 
phieo between the Great Powers which are 
cipially o ini 110 us—ns, for iiistaiici', between 
Japan and the U. S. A„ Japan and Russia, 
many Capitalist States and Russia, and betwo(‘ii 
Itidy, France and Germany over the *^oiitiMl of 
certain Balkan Stivti;a and even Austria. 
Moreover, does it roijuirc much foresight to 
prcdie.t at no distant date conUiet within the 
League between Fascist and Anti-Fascist States, 
and ultimately between Fiisoist and Soebdist 
(and Communist) States, whence tlie League 
^vould become the battle-ground in a 
momentous stnijglo for ascendancy in world 
clviliKHtion between two conflicting social 


iileals ■? In view c»f the development of tho 
class war and of the attitud*! of most 
capitalist Powers towawls Soviet Russia, what 
Socialist or indo]K'iideiit thinker would have 
contidcnco, in a League of Nations’ decision 
in a dispute between .lapaii and Russia, for 
instance '! 

Tt is, tliorot'oro, clear that to place an 
liitornational IVilicc Force in the iiands 
of the League as it exists today would bo 
to present now touiptations to J’owoi's wbioli 
oven now wore giving vent to imperialist 
ambition. 

Till-; Lkaoi k ANiJ CoNSTni'criVK Pkack 

To my mind thor<“ is somotbing inhercnlly 
aiitagiini.stic to tlie spirit and purpo.se of the 
League of Nations in the whole idea of an 
Iiiloriiatiniial Police Foivc. Jf the League 
is over to 1)0 an ctlV’ctivc* peace in.stni- 
ment, it imist I'lideavniir to g<*t down to 
the I’onf.s of jieaee hy impiiring into tlic 
gri(‘vaiiccs under which nations and pcople.s 
arc suif’ering into tiie ojipn’ssions of 
luipcrbilism ; into nicial and emigration issues, 
and into Minority issues, etc. This it slioiiid 
do fearlessly, govei'iu'd by the single ilesiro 
to find flic truth and establish jiistieo, lirusbing 
aside eviaw barrier to these end.s, all race ami 
ela.ss jirejtidiee, all the pi-esuppositions of 
lm])orialism. On these liue.s the Jy(‘aguc 
would soon establisli its moral authority in (he 
eyes of the whole world : WIIKNOK IT won,!) 
iiAvi-; Ml nr a i-oi.k'H muoK. 

tSiirely, flien, the ])l'nblem of the Pi-acc 
Movement is liow to create'‘.Governments 
whieli will use the Tieagug;f to realize these 
great piirpo.se.s. In advocating aii Interii.-itioiial 
Poliee h’oree peace workei-s are starting at 
the ivnuig end of tho problciii, siiiei’ w'hat the 
League needs i.s moral •authority, and siiie<‘, in 
prc.seiit eitvumstanecs an rnternutioiial Police 
Foivc wouhl almost certainly be used to 
further the ends of Imperialism and, thus t*i 
strengthen the vciy instruments of op'pn'ssioii, 
which are tlie cause of all the fear and distrust 
that are today |)oisoning the wells of iuterna- 
tioiial interooiinsc and undermining the 
authority of the Ix'aguc. The real need of 
the League is mural authority, and this can only 
be secured on such lines as I have indicated. 
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I>I8AIIMAMKXT V 

Let IIS now consider tin! claim tliat an 
fntiTiiationnl Police Force would briiifr about 
substantial (lisnrmanii'iit. Miiny sponsoiN 
of the pn>[)osal state tliat its iiiauj'iiratiou 
slioiild be .aeciunpaiueil by tlic abolition 
of all national military avialinn and the 
iiitemationalizatioii of civil aviation. If (bey 
mean to hold on to that condition, they 
may as well S''"'’ “P proposal at 

once, since Powits (like Fraiiee, sav,) 
whh'h are feeiinji; (oo inseenre (o disarm with¬ 
out pooled seeiiritv while fhi' military scales 
are dci-idedly in their favour, are not likely to 
disarm confnmted with the, possibility of an 
ariiK'd Lea^'tie in whieh they nre in a minority. 
'Phe very fear (hat thi! halaiiee of power 
within the Lea^jiie mi(;;ht ehaiif'e, would 
pre\ <‘Ut even the seeuri'st I'owei's fiinii aeiiepU 
ill" any apjireciahle measure of di.sarmameiit, 
whih- such dLsarmameut as tliey conceded 
would be made in tlie belief that they would 
he able to maintain their ascendancy in the 
Isnijjiie. Thu.s onee you accept the pinposal 
to set up an International Police Foiv.e, yon 
are likely ti> he ilriven into aee<‘|itLn{i; a 
tniiiiimim of disarmament ‘^at the comineiiee- 
tneiit,” on the pnnin'.sc of larger instalments 
later on. >Sneh a concession to militarism, 
however, would bo no more likely to bear tbe 
desired fniit than has the undertaking of the 
Allied Powers to disarm rceoiilcd in the 
Treaty of Versailles. 

So far from clis.armament iV'Siilting, there 
is gootl reason to believe that an Inteniational 
Police Force would lead to an increase in world 
armaments, sineo Imperialist Powers would 
probably feel compelled to vi.suaiizc situatious 
ill which they might be iu a minority in the 
r.engiu) and thus be called upon to face very 
powerful combinations of military force, includ¬ 
ing the International Police b'orce. Furthermore, 


the very existence of the Tiitcmrttioiml'Police 
Fortie woiihl tend to make its control 
the coiiti id issue among the Powijys, and thus 
to divide lip (he Litignc into gisuips of 
Powers, ns in the ju'e-Leagiie iluys of tlie 
I lain nee of Power, 'I'he etleet of these con¬ 
ditions would undoubtedly be to emite among 
the Great Powers larger demands for military 
forees than ever before. 

Hi 11.1st I R.'ClU.dlT.vriON ! 

Surely it is obvious that so long as (be 
League isidiielly coin])os<‘d of States which aiv 
founded on ex|i]oitatioii, its mond authority 
will be almost nil. fii these eiri'iiiiis- 
(aiiims gi'iicral rlisariiiament is out of the 
(|iie.stioii, while to arm the Ijcagiie would 
viliati' the position and actually lend to 
iiicreaseil an nan units. Not until the Great 
Powei's have aliamloneii social and imperialist 
exploitatioij, are ready to take all their 
disjiiifes (o ai'liitralioii and to adopt the fullest 
anil widest measures of international ceoiiuinic. 
eo-operalioii will the. League he able hi give 
the world jicace and di.sariuaineiit. This 
surely indieates the path pence workers 
ought to follow. 

'IVa iiMi Ai, Dd'i’U'tu.’nKs 

In the above .statement the tcchiiical diWi- 
ciilties to he overcome iu operating an 
International Police Ji'onco have not been 
discn.ssed, .since I deemed it better to concen¬ 
trate on tile principles involved. But those 
difiieiilties lU'o insuperable in a liCague 
compo.sisl, say, of Imperialist and Fascist States, 
some of wliieli extol war. In these circunw- 
taiiees it would be iinjiossible to prevent on 
International Police Fonm fiXMii breaking 
into fraetions by reason of disallection due 
to “nationalist” feeling. But tliat is only 
one of many pniclical difiieiilties wliich would 
liiivc to be fac^. 
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I MAGINE tlir> Ojirdci) of l->lc„ j[,,. 
Vail, Arlfim jlihI I'^vc! to a 

<-nn<l;iion;il (oiiancy in its jr|(,d.:s iiiiii 
fnn'sis jiiMv riiviif^il by tlir .slti of 
< H- whole !iiv:. liowevf'i' nr'nHy thlie.l up by 
(be l-orest Departnient, niul iJie Tree of the 
Kiiowleilge of (loot! nml Evil feiieed otf iti a 
el.wed koop of its own am! reserved etiHrelv 
ior tin- n.se of oflieials. d'liere yoi, liav'e 
Ihiijra Land, a e»niiitrv diat. si'eni.s nfterlv 
t-emote and itiMnifely old', liavitifr (!,„ i-„,„iinee 

ol lvd,.|i witltOMl its pleiifv. For iiuka'd flie 
<ionds and Ikufras will fd) yon that tliese 
hills formed the home iif the ' first jiarents of 
iiiankind, and their modern dest'eiidants are 
almost as wild and naked as thev. 



ndldrcii in « IViitai A'illase. 


Not loiif!: ago I went with Srikant and 
lumhi Ihiba fo Ihiiga I/itid. Srikant is one 
of Pinulft rJuwnh:irl;il^s Vltl wornon^ who 
giving his life to the dangeitais andlonelv 
task of v illage service. l>anda Ihiha is th'e 
leatliiig (toikI wizard of mir district.- Von 
must know our Panda Raba. He is an elderlv 
nuin of im mouse style and ehariu'ler. Like 
Sir Willoughby iVtteme, lie has a tog. Jdis 
ston-s of knowledge appear to be drawn from 
tlie prinutivo origins of our race. He has a 
giX)up of di8ciple.s whom he is instructing iii 


the elenionts of magte. He enrries a sort of 
I;iattle-axe Init it is not your ennie instrument 
of slantrhtt-r iiseil hv the nnisses- it is slender 
.ind tleliejifi', lint with a razor’s edge. Panda 
Riiba has gretit fiiet. St-e liim wheeillin^- 
three jinriav worth of gliee out of a relm-laiit 
ill nil, milt It/ with just fhiit bleml of push and 
defeix-nee that a Bishop might emphiv to 
exlraet a hmiiieial grant fixim a Provineial 
Governor 1 The shyest raeouteiir iiidmrdeiis 
hiinsell wloii that sage old head begins to 
nod ajiprii-iatively hy his side, [t \va> 
essential that we should have this man of 
fin- spirit with us. 

Away we went into tile forest, Onb 
thri-e or four visjtni-s a year are daring 
enmiLd) to brave the journey even to Karanjia, 
but K'araiijm. for all its bears and tigers, is a 
eeiitre <if civilization eoni])ared to this. l)av 
after day we jihinged deeper into tliis vast 
loneliness : at first we were in die living 
forest- -there were birds, we eonl<I hear tlie 
(‘hatter of a monkey teasing a tiger, wo would 
meet people on the road, Jhit Infer we 
reached the forests of Raiga Ijand where 
hanliy a bird rustles the leaves in flint 
uncanny silence and where you m;iy go fen 
miles without meeting a soul. How thrilling 
this forest is, with its endles.>' trees which now 
closi' in upon you and sfiow open wide to :i 
bare burnt glad<‘, file trees somcl lines tall as 
the mast of some high vVmniiral, sometimes 
short and all their leaves wifhert'd by the 
frost. The givens, the browns and (lie black 
biinit grass make Up a sombre but handsome 
picture, while in the early morning, when the 
frost, lies white upon the ground ■.•and (he 
mist 1.S rising from the stivams or eiirliiig 
earessingly about the hills, the place is a 
faii‘yland indeed. 

The Raigas, thirty-seven thousand of them, 
arc to be found seattered all over the hills 
of Mandia, Rilaspur and Jialagliat. In 
Clihattisgsirh live their moiv civilized descen¬ 
dants, die Binjhwiirs t the Rlioiiias of Rilaspur 
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nm in n loft-handi'd n’liUioti to tlmn ; iitid 
tho Bhiiivtts of Chotn Nngjnir rcgiirdctt 
as anotliLT ami jKTliaps tlm parent-- 
of tU<? same family. But yon eaii reaii all 
about tills ill Uiissc.ll’s givat book Trihr-'t 
('iistfg of fitn Crnfrol J’loritiers* All 1 want 
to <lo bore is to toll of sonic of tlio villages we 
visiti’ii him! of tbe tilings wo boani ami saw. 



\ Krouji of Daijaui. Ilollm is sitliiii; in l.he 
eentn’ sinokilif'. 


At Dhlirvrari, U forest villai^c in flic 
Kanmjin circle, we foniul tbe lirst Baiga 
si'ttb'nient ; ami it was boro that an cblcrly 
Ahtr, sqimttiug by onr lire in the evening, 
tiilil us that if wc wanted to sec n>al 
Baigas wc must go to Liidra Taliya)»imi, 
t'bakinuktoln and Pakerijiiini. it added 
ttiirty miles to tbe tour, but sneb 
names were iiTcsistible, and so t'arly ibi' ne.vt 
nil,riling wc startcil nil' by a tiny foot-jialli 
across the bills. 1 forget bow many bills we 
cniased tliat day and night found us still 
edimbing. It was quite dark when wc arrived. 
But what a welcome wc had ! T'hcro was a 
well-ordered little hut for tiweellcrs, and in 
ten minutes tbe mtikkadain had brought, 
ehaiqioys and scats and wood : two huge fires 
wiTc made to keep out the bitter cold ami 
soon most of the village were sitting round 
it, chatting away in tbe most homely manner. 
It was a strange and absorbing sight to sec 
those wild liandsome faces in the firelight, 
their long hair, their half-naked bodies. There 

* There is also some intercstinK material 
siipplcmeiitary to Russell in the 1931 Census of India, 
Vol. XII, Part I, pp. 403 fll Mjf article is independent 
of either account, and ofTen much new material. 


wi'i'c miiiiy old men, fur more tliiiti you would 
see ill ii (loud village, and their raviigisl faves 
hud [1 great dignity. We iiimle friends and 
went to bell, fur we were tired. 

It is always cNeitiiig to reneli a jdaee at 
night and tluai see what it locks like in the 
nioi'iiiiig. Wi' were not disappointed. Liidni 
'i'aliyapaiii is a ly|)ieal Baiga village on the sun¬ 
lit roeky slopes cf n (alt hill, and everywliere 
there is a .sea of hills !and fni-esi, save (hat in 
frciit yen see lielnw yen (lie Maiiiari l.ake which 
looks myslericus and Icvely in the distanee. A 
Baiga village i.s eiitilelv dill'erent friiiii a (iniid 
village. In I lie laKi r everv Inmse slaiuls bv 
ilsell in its uwn Held, and iniriiiallv a home 
eoiisists id lour little houses arranged about 
a I'lmrlyard, But the Baiga linnscs are jciiied 
one III the idiier in a long inw or rniiiid a very 
large sipiai'e — liny little liciises they are, 
generally wi nit jirojier doors, geni'rallv willi 
wall.'^ cl, imid and straw rciighly eowdiiiiged. 
(1 he (lend ] lininisio and is 



Typical Baiga types. Baigns—ol<! and young. It 

IS a bitterly cold morning, 
hence the “Nmiga" Rcigaa 
lire wr»|,|ieil in laotlien. 

always neat iiii<{ eliarming tvitli a wash of 
white 'mud). But the Baig.i lionses have a 
very ‘slummy’ appearance and it is not easy 
to keep the great ^•oll^t clean, 'flie Baigns 
wear more clothes than they used to, but they 
still wear loss than almost anyone else and 
except when it is very cold, they like to go 
practically naked. The better houses arc 
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6IIed with a fantastic variety of oddments— 
boWH and arrows, a stag’s horns, peacock’s 
feathers, rows of little packets hanging from 
the roof in which all sorts of tniasures are 
concealed, a large bin for rice, a bed, some 
cooking pots, a fishing net and so on. In 
the poorer houses there are only the barest 
necessities of life. Tim liaigas live on prj-^ 
rice boiled in ^vater—a little dnippatti, and 
roots. They will eat almost any animal, but 
not monkeys, cats, dogs, vultures or beef. 

We asked one old man about the days of 
long ago. ‘Tlien it was Siikliiraj,' iic said, 
‘How we used to oat in those <lays.’ And his 
old face lighted witli erithnsiasm as lie 
onnnicruted at least thirty articles of diet till 
everyone’s month was watci'ing, ‘But now—a 
little lodon, disease and death: that is onr 
life.’ ‘Yes,’ said another old man, ‘Tlic 
world is full of evil" spirits nowadays. We 
can’t understand where the Gods have gi^ne to. 
It is the Kali Yng.’ 



Aro they to grow up i» ill iterate as their fill hern ? 

The poverty of the Baigas is, without 
"exaggeration, terrible. They are almost entirely 
illiterate. Many of them cannot add. They 
have no sens& of diat^^e. They say that a 
kot (normally two is the distance between 
one and tholaipmtive desire for another. 
Utey are thus readi^exploited by the money¬ 
lender, and. m^chu^i They used to make 
nats and (Mdiiir diioga take them for sale 


in the markets, but now, they say, people 
stop them and take their things away from 
them, so even the few home-industries they 
have are dying out. No doubt they are lazy 
and thriftless, dirty and su})erstitious. The 
Gonds criticize them for their haphazard ways. 
‘’I’hey call up the spirits anyhow,’ says Panda 
Babn, who is a rigid ccreinonialist. But how 
courageous they arc, liow loving and loveable, 
faithful to their friends, honest with one 
another, and with what a heroic merriness of 
lieart they trimaph over all tlicir sorrows. 'rb<! 
women are less dignified, less distinguishetl 
than the nicD, a trifle hoydenish [icrhaps. 
Tlic Goads, r thought, might produce a 
’I'ess : the Btigas would hardly rise above 
an Audrey. 

Tlie Baigas are very old. ’I'lic Gonds 
consider that tlu>y w’(‘re created immediately 
aff^T the. hcgimuiig of tin; world. They 
thernsclv<‘s saj- that first there were Nanga 
Baig;',s, thou Nanga Goiul.s and then Nanga 
Babas or ’^’ogis, that is Tlindns. They U'll 
nitmy different stories of their origin. Their 
aiici'stors, Ni^i Baiga and Nagln Ihiigin were 
liorn of serpents in the midst of tin* forest, 
and seeing their nakedness Paramesliwar 
offoi'cd them a tihoU nine yards long. But 
they refused it us being unnecessar)-, and 
some gods who were watching the scene 
remarked, tliesc arc not Naga Baigas but 
Nanga Baigas. From that day they do not 
wash or dress. After this God himself 
taught them to cut trees and to sow their 
seed.* 

Sitting by the fire wc presMd them for 
sttiries. How did they spenf - long dark 

evenings? Just sitting, the^said. They knew 
no stories. Tlien Panda Baba came to the 
rescue, a toueli of flattery, a hint at bakaheesh, 
and the thing was done, Hothn told us his 
talc. He did it very well, in intelligible 
Chhattisgarhi Hindi with just enough dialect 
to flavour it, with slow expressive gestures, 
long pauses and an inimitable trick of ..crump¬ 
ling up his forehead at the funny bits.' 

An ant and a piece of chaicool net out on a 
joarnej, Tliey oamo to a river and stopped to 
consider who should cross flnt. At last the char* 
c(^ went fint and the ant followed him. The ant 
said, ‘So a coal-black ant and a piece of coal have 

* Bossell and Mr. TWamntlsh in the Census 
Report pve different veieioua of this iti^. 
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heMimc friends I’ After they hiui cmvterl the riror 
the urntcr IxK’.ainc block, Pn»ciiily n oijij; ctinio to 
the river, ojid hsIhmI the Tvnter, ‘How did roil 
become iilnek, O wnter ? Till now yon wcir qiufc 
clear.’ ‘Hear me, O sta^,’ rt^plieil the water. ‘.\n 
ant and a piece of coni have tlinied me black, 
and DOW 1 ahall turn you lame.’ Tim i«ia» dmiik 
the water nud wimt limiiioK up thu hill to find 
itiahua fniit. When he eaine to the tria-, the 
mahaa nakeil, ‘What in the matter 1 An hour nto> 
you were ptiopt to eat so inueli, but now yon an; 
taking DOthiiii;.' The Mug replied, ‘Ton biOoii^ to 
the plant coate and I belong to the auimal ciiale, 
HO what can yon uiideratond 7 But> as I lavume 
lame, so do yon become small.’ .\nd the main la 
who had been very Iiitkc liceame small. The stiii; 
linmed away home. 

liien a bml settled on tlui tree and t>ep;an to 
eat. ‘What is the matter 1’ it said, ‘^"eslenlay 
I was satished with one of vonr fruits, but now 
with lour or flve I am still hungry.' .And the 
inahua said, ‘Hark to the liile of the eold'lilack 
wab-r, the liinninn sta;; and the tiny tns’.' When 
it hcanl it, the bird buwin to sny f’/ev. 

It flew away and found a liar-trcs; for fissi. 
Ihit it i-oiild cat notbini;. Alt tile time it (Imv to 
nnil fro sayinK C/<iv-^«r, Chir~pcr, The tree said, 
‘What is the inalU;r? Till uo>v yon lists 1 to enme 
silently for fowl. Now von ent nothin am I Inlk 
all the time.’ The bird tuiul, 'Hark to the tale 
of the imnl-bbick water, the limpinir stn^ and the 
tiny Irei! ; the |X)or little birti that inissisl its 
dinner—and bitter berries slnill (;row on this'.' 

lilarly in the morning the women of the village 
went to fetch svater, and one of them was the 
sort of itirl who is always iwtiii); this nr that. 
Hhe plnektsl some berries anil Ik’kxiii to eat. 'Wliat 
is the matter ?’ she asked thu tree. ‘Why are 
yon so bitter T The Imrdrc'e replied, ‘Hark to 
the talc of the eotd-black water, the lim]iin|t staK 
and the liny tm; ; the eb<e-|)ci; bird mid the 
bitter berries -and now n pijtmy thou slinit bi'.' 
She ha<l Issm a tall woman ‘ now silo Isa'iinii' 
small. She went hoimi nnd when her work was 
done, she took nej to the iiieii of I lie house in the 
Adds. ‘Como, brothers, eat,’ she saidj takiiiji fwl 
out of the pot. ‘Who is this '!' said the men. 
‘Our jjirl was tall, lail w ho is this pijtmy '!' ‘Come 
Olid eat,’ she rcjiried, 'and I will tell yon the 
secret 1’ When she had told the in she said, 
‘.Vow you shall become bunt.' And the plon^pb- 
mtai’a uodies became eonhirtcd, 

AH day lonu they ploupilidl and in the eveniiif' 
they vunt to their Rani. When she saw (finni slie 
said, ‘Ram, Ham, Ram, Rain, what has hapi>ened ? 
Tell me, for whatever you iiviy say, yon are my 
helpers and protix-tors.’ ‘Very well,' (hey said, 
'Hark to the tale of the eoal-hlaek water, the 
limping stag and llto tiny Ins; ; the rhee-))oe bird 
anti the bitter berries ; the pigmy maid and the 
ploughmen three.' And then— 

And then to my great regret^ the story, 
Uiough it would have delighted Choiu'cr, 
becomes—not indecent—but a little gross, 
and I had better stop. But I have toltl 
enough to show the kind of fairy-story they 
enjoy. 

That night we had a dance under the 


moon. They did tlie Dmeroh, which is the 
origin of the more musictvl and sopliistieatcd 
Goiid Sriila. ill tHiinplcte silciioc, save for 
the iiioDotoiiniis beating of a drum, the boys 
of tlie villag(‘ went round and round in a 
circle wliicli now' widened and now contracted, 
ATheiicvci' thci'e was a change of iiiovenient 
they uttcuvd together a thin weird bnt-like 
cry. .After a time tlireo old men wiilknd into 
the middle of tiic eiix'Ie and, huddled very 
elosi' together, began to sing in faint pi]>ing 
voices. It was niifnrgettahlc —tlie high hills 
iiiDiiiMl, the lonely fowst, tlit‘ cold moon, those 
wild faces by the tire, and this unearthly 
fantasia of sound and nuivenicnt. 



■A Ikiigii girl, wliu cjii now read and write, 
at the Moiili'ssori Sdionl of the (ii)jid 
Si'va Hiiiidnl at ICaraiijia. 

Just b(‘forc we left the next morning, I 
said casually to Ifothii that if he wanted to 
tell one nmre story, tiicrc was just time. To 
our surprise ' and delight ho said he would, 
provided tliat l^aiuht Baba sat beside him. So 
wi; all sat down :ind he gave ns tlii.s little folk¬ 
tale.* Whether it is geriuinc Baiga art or 
not, ( am nut in.a position to say, but it is a 
good story—and as ilotlui told it, it was twice 
as good. 

There was a king who hod six wives, but not 
one of them bore him a child. Daily the king 

* Those interested in these things should read 
the story of Ilsi Liaga in Mr. Trench’s Orammor cd 
Ooxidi, ‘ Vol. II. It seems to me that there is a 
distinct family resemblance between the two tales. 
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would go hunting. ()iic> day lio tniulr a idatforni 
b(»i(Jc It lake and aat there wutrtiiiig for an ini ala 
to (tome to ciriiik. In the top of the tre<^ a at the 
C^itocii of the Forest and she was woepir g. Her 
teur-<li'n|M fell oii the bieuat of the King. Ife 
ealletl three or four serviuita, and said, 'l.ciolc. 
look, water is falling on iny cheHt.’ Thtw all 
looked up into the fnsi Inlt eniild se(> nothing, 
lliit then; was ii one-eynl luan there ainl he eriwi, 
There is something there.’ Thtii he palled to the 
Queen of the Forest, 'Tell us, are you a rfrentw, 
or a rnkshas or a liliui or a }irrt, what arc you ? 
Come down,’ Ihit she replied, 'No. t dare not ; 
you uiay beat me.’ lint at Inst she I'amo down 
and they pro parts I her a sjilenilid meal whieh she 
ale. ‘It seems,’ whisperetl the King’s servants, 
'us if she hiu) not eaten for many a day.’ She 
stayed with the King for a night anil the niiat 
<lnv he took hiT home witli him. 

When the six «|utsniK saw it, they said, ‘So that 
is what he was iiji to when we thoiiglit he hwl 
gone hunting.’ In the pity thp news spn-ad 
quickly and tlicre was great expitempiit. Tlie 
eilixens canio to the palace to shi t he Ihiecii of 
the Forest. Tlircc iiLghls tsussiHl and then with 
great ceremony the King marries I her. The other 
queens were very jpjiloiis ; they would not talk 
with her, and she felt very lonely, eaiiMdally as 
the King went out daily for Imuting. IVo or Ihiv'c 
years passeil and tiien tlod hleiwcrl the (Jiieeii of 
the Forest with a cliild. She said. ‘T»ok, my 
King, daily you go out hunting, and Iimve me 
alone here. Who knows what may not. Iiap|H'ii 
when the child is born.' The King said, ‘f will 
put a big boll on the top of the ^lalaee, aod when 
the chihl is liorn. ring it and I will come at once.’ 

At lust the child was to bo born and tln‘ King 
was away from home. In her jiain the Qiicim of 
tile Forest forgot to ring the IwU, Then those 
six queens took her and jiiislied her into a grain- 
bin by the small hole at the hottom. Her 
heautifnl son fell down niilside, Tliey tiwk liim 
away and put a stone in his place. It'was no 
dark there that the jioor ipieen coidil not see what 
hall heim Imrn to her. They jiut the child in the 
biiHiilo-shpil and ho|H'd that the butfiilis'S wnmld 
trample ondl. After two days the King relumed. 
Tltey slmwtsl the stone to the King mid said, 
‘Your jungly Queen has given liirlh to a stone.* 
He put. ins iiands to liis cheeks and with a lace 
full of sorrow sat dowii. Then the tiiictm of the 
Forest was shaves 1 in four plan’s, and was sent 
mvay to work in lhi‘ field h driving away elxiws, 
'Ilien two of llm iiiux-ns went to spe the hahv and 
found 11 biiHalo snekling it. So llii-y took It to 
the goat-shisl iiisleail. .lifer two nr tliivi’ ilavs 
the old man and woman who nsisl to grav.c the 
gouts rame to clean the sliisl and hegaii to reinoMi 
the grnsa and refuse, 'riie woman found the hahy 
niul wnipiiing it in a cloth look it away. Then 
she eallixl the olil man and said. '8ei>, I hui’e 
found the son of the Formt Qm’on In tlie' goat- 
shod.’ The old mail killcil a goat and made Ihe 
sigiis of hirih in his house and dcclarcil, ‘In our 
old age thsl has given ns a son.’ Tlicn he wient 
to get milk-medieiiie for his wife. At Inst" milk 
came from the old woman’s breast and she began 
to suckle the child. 

In eight muiillis the child could sit and stand, 
three or four years h'e could walk and run. 
.■gw other chiloien playing and asked his 


father to make him a bow and arrow. Ho shot 
grocii pigeons on tlio big tree and brought them 
to his Mthcr. hi his entupult were seven stones. 
The other children often misseil but this boy 
iJways hit the mark. The ehildrcii used to ride 
nn lioisps to the river to liathe, and so Lai (which 
was the iiaiiie his footer-panmts gave him) went 
anil askcil his father to make a horse for him. 
The old man took twenty nipous to the carpenter 
and oskod him to make a horse for his son. 'You 
must have it ready in five days,' he said. 'Here 
are ten miaies and in lire days I will give you 
ten more.’ In five days he hrcaight Ijal his horse. 
The boy kissoil it and said, ‘You are the home 
that will lake mo to my motber.’ Then lie went 
with the other children, driving his wowieii horse. 
They hail a rare, but the wooitcn horse went much 
faster than any of tlie ethers. 

Lai went tiomc and took his food. Tlien he 
went to Uie river whore the six queens were 
liatliiiig and ordered his horse to drink. ‘<}o, 
drink water.’ he said. Ifo dipiied its wooilcn 
mouth in the water, Tlie queens hcanl him, 

'l''ool, wily are yon asking a wooden horse to 

drink ? Has your mther six-n, or have you seen 
a wooden Igirsc ilriiik water 7' Then the boy 
answered, ‘That is .'ll] ngtit. lint hare yon seen 
or has your (at her si'cn a stone ever liorn to a 
human la’ing The qii<>eii8 began to murmur 

a I IK in g tbeiiisdves and tlieir hearts beat fast. iSoiiic 
of l.lieiii iiaUu.i], some did not. They returned 
lioine, but they took no food, but went and lay 
down nn their lieds. VV'heii I ho King came in, 

he was surprised beeaiise daily it w as their cnslom 
to give him water and to servo liiin, but on that 
day they ivem all lying on their bods. ‘What lias 
hapiieiieil V Have you got fever 'V he asked. They 
told liiiii whut the boy with the wooden horse liad 
said. Into tile King’s mind the thought tlasluxl, 
‘Perliii|ie this is niv true son,’ and be sent his 
soldiers to bring the boy to him. The old inaii 
slilverisl with fright when they arrivisl ilcmnmliiig 
the iaiy. Tliey wciil and itiimI, ‘What will hap)ieii 
to oar iioy V lint Lai said, ' IXm’t be afraiii,’ and 
he went oil’ Ixildly to the court. There he toll! 
the whole storv, ami when lie hud tiiiishcd he 
saiil, ‘do and bring the Queen ivhoiii you have 
ki'pt ill }'Our fields to drive away the crows, anil then 
I will prove all my story,’ 

Two soldiers went to bring the tjiieen of thu 
Forest, and wtii’ii sbe eanie the King aakcil her 
to stand on the thi'csliold. Hclwecii lait mid 
the Queen ivas iilaecsl a _ sefceii of sevenfold 
thickness. Liil said, "If the .woman on the, other 
side of the aeiieeii is iny' mother, then if she 
pn’Saes her breast, milk will Ilow: It wilt drench 
Ihe sei'ccu noil will come to niy mouth.’ Tlicn the 
Quix’ii of the Forest pn'saed Iicr breast and the 
milk flowed nut thcongh (lie serocii into Lai's 
nioiilh. He cried, ‘Kcc this is my motlier.’ lie 
tonied to the courtiers and said, ‘You ana wise 
men. Tell me, liave you ever sirii a sloiiu b.iro 
of a human litdiig V Tliey repliwl, 'Never, Truly 
you are the I'rini'c.’ And so the Hug brought 
hack the Queen of tlie Forest and he huiiishcd 
the other six queens from his court, 

*.\ii<l the moral of that,’ concluded Ilothu. ‘U 
that tile greatest love in the world is the lovo 
of children. 

Then back we went info tlie jungle and 
away to the Baiga Chowk. 
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The moat chomcteriatic thing about tlie 
B.iig w is not their uiulity, but their devotion 
to Ueiviir Ciiltiv.itlon. The B tigt selects a 
portion oE tile forest, fells the trees and sets 
the whole thing on fire. He kows his seed in 
the .oshes and after tho rains, gets liis cnp. 
After three years he moves on to another patch. 
Bit when the l''i>rest Dipartiiient begin for 
the first time to t:ihc the jungle seriously, it 
beciame necessary to control the custom which 
wis iiolo ihtslly injurious to the forest. A 
bloo'i of 23,093 acres was set aside for the 
use of the Bug is, an.I Br.var w is forbid Icn 
anywhere outside it iu Britisli lu.lia. This 
bloa'c is the Btigv C'low'c. Hire soai;) seventy 
fa allies hivo settle I aai still juMctise their 
aaeient inathad of cultivation, though in my of 
then hive been per.sitadel to tahe to the use 
of tho ploijh. Bit in Bug IS ploiigii save 
with a wistful heart. Be war is '.heir tra litioii: 
it Is ill their blood: it is the tii irh of their 
rise: it is the sole remin ler that they were 
once kings of the forest. 

God himself came to their 
great ancestors ns they 
were ealftig mots in the 
jungle .and showed them 
how to do beswnr, giving 
them the first seeds with 
his own hands. Tlie Bnigas 
h iv.s a passionate love for 
Jiewar. I Imve no doubt 
that this almost religious 
devotion is connected with 
their reverence for Motlier 
Kuth. Now, bceaiiso of 
ha iger im I the Btran>>e 
laws of the Kali Yiig, they 
have to dishonour lior with 
the plough. 

I shall never forget 
Sd]>iri, tho main village of 
the Chowk, with its dosciis of chihlren, its 
friendly people, its romantic setting. We had 
a wonderful afternoon of dancing there. For 
the Slljiirt B lig is, dancing Is a fine art: they 
have special drosses for it anil a regular 
pr.igraarnc of tliffcrent dances. First w.as tlie 
for meti only—as we had seen at 
TaliyapiuL Tli'ni came tlie Jii'/wth, in which 
a ros? of b>ys faces a row of girls with two 
drummera in between. The .rows tUlvaoce and 
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retread bowing and singing. There followed 
the TiffXttli or Hcma dance for women only. 
Ill the Ooml JieeHa dances tliat I have seen, 
the women go round and round iu a ciivlo, 
bowing iirul making very complieaU’d inove- 
nieiits with the hands. Here there were two 
rows of w.uneti, who rent lined in a bowing 
p.osition, sometimes tiiraiiig their backs on c.acli 
other, tuid for a time actually kneeling on tlic 
ground swaying to and fro. Finally there was 
the B lig i K triai, the famous datteo that is 
CO n n »!i to in iuy forest peoples. This was a 
little different from the G.md A'wwi'w that I 
hive seen. Tiic men stood in the centre, n 
stationary pivot and a very huge circle of 
women went round them- From time to time 
three girls and then a couple of Ijoy.s detached 
the:iiielves from the m i in company and went 
rouad and round the pivot very rapidly and 
in the o;>[)03ibc direction, their daiiciiig being 
some of the finest I have witnessed. 

Srikaftt was very busy taking down the 


songs, which he wrote out in Kamrese 
charifetera. In tJie evening wc called Pniiila 
Babii, who was the only person who r.tniU 
iinderstniid them, even the singers being 
doubtful of tJie real meaning, and we got 
them -translated. Here are some of them. 
It is interesting in view of tho prevailing 
opinion about primitive songs, to note that not 
one of those we heard was indecent or even 
coarse in character. 



Tlic Biiiaa Kurinn, 

Tfic men and drummers in front, the row of wnmen behind. 
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Is Am. 3Iy Dnu.Miis 
Thu winil inul thu min nru hcatiiif; <ln\vn; 

Take ainJter nr .ytjiir laiil.v wi)l Iw dr(ni<'lu^l. 

The mill ia fnilini;. fallini;. 

In all iny ilri'iiiiia [ sciirpht'il for yon, 

But I iliil not. fiml even the echo of yunr steiw. 

r have Iniilt a fcnicn by the mnclaiile; 

1 have rnmU’ a fence Itir my iriinlen. 

When’ have yon biilili'ii, Tliiil of my Ifcart 1 
In all Miy ilrcnnw 1 sejircliol for you. 

Hut I <liil not tinil even the echo of your ste|i>i. 

T have cut (all liainlHina; I have eiit short liainbous. 
lairjte are the hollows of the ilwnrf baiiilioos. 

The thief who eronchisl liehiiul iny fciii'C has 

liiililen in those hollows, 
fii all my iln’ams 1 Hcarelied for yon, 

But I (till not tlnd oven the coho of your stops. 



HaiKa ku'I daneors. Baiuta l»ov daiioors. The 
amount oLi’lolli woiii here 
and in oilier pieiiire :is 
OM'Oplioilid. 


Tiir JtosKEY Chatters 
From (ho toji of the tree the ninnkoy ehatteis. 
Wliich brother earries the nuii'T 
WJiielv has the arrow and l)ie how ? 

Little brother has the t^in, 

Hie hroiher has tlie iww and arrow. 

Which ImdhiT says, '1 will shoot, I will shoot' ; 
Whicii lirothtT shwUs tlie niTow 1 

Little limtlier says, T will shoot my ftiiii’; 

Bij; hrolhoT shools the arrow. 

The Slfftie M.ikkr 

There is One that tnnkelh miisie on His flute.,- 
Blit who carclh for this ]W)or fori sl-ilivelli'r '! 

No mother have 1, nor brollier, nor friemd in all 

the wotIiI. 

But there 8 One who tnnkelh tmisie on His flute. 
Hiere is tJne who malteth music on His flute. 

A mother have I, and brother, and friends to 

eat with me. 


Blit none of them can help this poor foroat- 

dwcUer, 

Save One wiio maketh music on His flute. 

In the slmde of the creeper sits a nun ; 

The scorpion slin|.oi him and he weeim. 

Who careth fur the dwellers in the forest f 
Hut there’s One who maketu music .>n His flute. 

I I.Kt-r IIkii 

1 left my lovi- at Scruuza. 

Now only Thou i-aiist pnitect me, O {Jod. 

Wlien; is my Is-lovi-rl wlio placi-s the il'tl, litmt and 

Ith'.Ji on my plate? 
.Tiist at tile time for food I left her. 

T left my jfirl si Serttuzu. 

Hriileet me, 0 (lud. 


0 St.EIii’liR 

O islceiM-r, rise, if (hoii woiildst sec at midiiif^ht the 

flu; Imrst into flower. 

Tlie feet adorneil with riiiirs are heanlifni. 

f/sik at her neck with the tieckhicc and the 

wedding eirelct, 

O sh-eper, rise... 

The anklets make the ankles beaniifiil. 

( > sli-t-jss' Tlsie .. 

How am I to know if our thoiishts n^rec, O 

Friend ? 

0 sleeiier, lise, if thou wouldst. see at miiiiiijrht 

tlie l'i|; imrst into flower. 

Tt lias !ont£ liocii my ambiitoti to bo tiblc 
to wi'ilo to ^biliatmn Gaiullu niid tell him 
that I liail met sunieonc vvito Itatl never lienrd 
of liini. I [ere surely, I tboiijrbt, my tjnest 
will (iiid fulfil met It. lint uo, everyone knew 
his nnmn at. least, until at last tliey [minted 
out an old man in a eorner. ‘He has never 
lieanl of liiin,’ tliey said. 8i»leiidid, 1 flioiijjht, 
now I can write that letter. ‘lieeanst*,’ they 
eontiniied, ‘he lias been stotui-deaf for twenty 
years.’ 

The Baigas have very liftlc idea of the 
outside world. ‘Is tliere a. place ealled Delhi 
in India f asked one ofllie most intelligent 
of them. Bombay and Caleiitta meant nothing 
to them. They thonglit that tlie marks on 
the moon were a stag. They have very little 
raec feeling ; they had no idea that I was an 
Englishman mid thought that Hrikant and I 
came from the same lioine. 

There is no time to describe,-the other 
villages wc visited, and perhaps I should now 
set down some of the things the Bnigas-told 
ns about their religious cnstoins and beliefs. 

Pnnimeshwnr is the ultimate God but Uie 
object of worship is Burn Deo whose dwelling 
ia the saj tree and who is the same as iNarayan 
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I)e>, the protector of the house. Purameslnvur 
is f ir away ; hit B ira Deo is near. Below 
him, and perhaps incliulecl in him, are many 
lesser deities. There is Nutifj-Banshi wlio 
lives ill the great trees of the forest and 
Bhawiini Deo. Near rippling streams, hy 
stones and bushes, dwells Bageshwar Deo, 
the lonl of the wild beasts. The most friemlly 
of the gods is Thakkiir Deo who is a very old 
(lod and is worshijiped with a white goat. 
When lie jmssesses a man, the villagiT.s can 
tell him all their tnnibles ami Tluikkiir Deo 
e.'cpiaiiis who are bail among them aiul why 
(hey sitPfer, what evil spirits should be avoided 
and Itow they van protect themselves. Nar.iyan 
Deo also sits in the eoiirlyaiit and keeps olV 
many evils and diseases of I’ar-oll' hinds. 
Dhiilla Deo is another kindly Hod, for he 
drives away the evil spirits fliat would trouble 
a marriage feast. He is worshipped with a 
red eock. In the eattlo .shed, Khiit Deo is 
worshipped, for he is the God of cattle. 
.•\ncoslors live in the kiteheti. Alaliadev 
presides over the liipior- 
shop. Nag Deo is hoiumred 
with milk' and flowers. 

The really uiisehievoiis 
soirihs are Bhutand Maslian. 

Bhiit for the Baigas is a 
partieular spirit who stops 
the crops from growing and 
comes upon a man to give 
him fever. Mashan Inrks 
in stones and trees near the 
highways and fields where 
he cati meet liuman beings 
and annoy tbein, spoiling 
their bewar and robbing 
them of fond. And finally 
all trees nnd plants are 
animate with souls—‘Other¬ 
wise how could they live ?’ 

If you ask Panda Bab.a what the Gonds 
think of Baigas, ho will lean towards you and 
in an amiisctl and confidential tone—like that 
of an Archdeacon tinbending after liis tliini 
glass of port, he will say, ‘Well, you know, 
they clean themselves with leaves and not 
with water; and so we never eat in their 
houses.’ And if you go on to say, 'But that 
is very odd, because you all revere Baigas as 
your priests and gurus,’ will reply ; that 


is another matter. Yon see the Baigas belong 
to the Kiirtli. WIteii Naga Baiga was born, 
.Mother Karth Wiis glad tiiid gave liiiii this 
ls>im that whatever liis hands touelied should 
prosper. The Baigas im“ so near the l■a^tll 
that the eartli loves them and tells them her 
secrets, and so they I'liu diivet us in our 
sowing and tliey know where all the evil 
spirits are living and enii iielp us to avoid 
them ! 

'I'lie Guilds call them, for e.xample, for the 
Bidri eerenioiiy at (he sowing of the seed, 
'riie dilVei’eiit ramilies each bring a little seed 
which is placed under a tree. The Baigii 
pours milk upon it, and sacrifices seveiiil 
ehickeiis. He repeals appiiiiiriatc spells nild 
burns incense, finally he distriluitcs a 
little of the seeii to each fiiinily and they 
all give luiii something to drink. 

'Pile Ladii eciianoiiy is intended to protect 
the lionse from stekiiess and other evils. A 
])ig, is ditilieatnd for the sacriliee by having 
litlle pieces of its ear anil tail cut off and 


by being castrated. It is then kept for three 
years* and fed. When tlic time comes it is 
offcied to Na ray an Deo, It is laid nerriss the 
tlircshold of the house, a plank is placed over 
its body and on this plank men sit. They 
move die plank to and fro, slowly crushing 
the unhappy animal to death. 

When a raon is killed by a tiger, the 
villagers, armed with guns, axes, bows and 
arrows, gather at the spot A Baiga makes 
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n stnll itn x^-'. of tho (lend m'ln either ont of 
fltiir <ir o.irtli, iiirl pinccs it oit the very upot 
where hi;; blood w>i3 she 1. Tiien ho tcIU a 
knlhi, begiiiitiiig from the crcmtioii up to the 
time when tlic inaii wai kilied. By the time 
he Iru finished he will h ivo falleti into nn 
ce^tn^y, end leaping up, he rmhes through 


ti c crowd into tho forest, Tlien, ronring like 
n tiger and leaping in tl)o nir, he returns and 
tiles to seize tlic image. But three nr four 
of the bystnnders cateh hold of him and 
prevent him from going near it Then they 
lake a black cock and throw it in the nir 
towards the forest, with the idea that if there 
is any tiger about, it will take the eoek and 
leave them alone. At the same time they 
all shout at the top of their voices. By now 
tlie spirit of the tiger will have loft tho Bnign 
and he is able to carry the image down to the 
river. The people stand ronnd in the water, 
holding a tlireefold thread. They sacrifice 
a chicken, Then they clap their hands to 
ronsc Pammeshwar and the Batga says, 'For 
one genemtion let this spell endure. For 
two gonenitious let tills spell endure. Prom 
age to age let it retain its power. Drive tho 
uail and break the thread. Let tlic dry 
onwihing sink, let the stones rise to the siirftiee 
of the river, but lot not this spell ever lose 
its power.’ Then they break the thread and 
immerse the figure in the river. Afterwards 
they rcfiirn to the forest and drive n nail into 
a tree or a great stone and repent the charm. 


This, they believe, will close the mouth of the 
tiger. 

Tiio cnstc-nilcs of the Baigas do not differ 
greatly from lliosc of other tribes. TIutc is 
a village paiir.lititifil which supervises tlicir 
aflfiiirs. 'riicy will take food from Gouds but 
not from the Brahuuiis, Uiougli the women will 
not take from anyone. They 
arc put out of caste for 
the following offence:— 
ndnltcrv with someone out¬ 
side the tribe ; getting 
worms in a woiiikI ; going 
to jail (though in some 
places where no one has 
been to jail for twenty or 
thirty years, they do not 
know what the rule about 
this is) ; being beaten by 
a slinc—lhc man wlio beats 
must pay one rupee, the 
man who allows himself to 
he beaten must pay five; 
killing cattle even by acci¬ 
dent ; if a womnn gets 
her car lorn ; if a ninii allows 
himself to be beaten by a woman—when we 
asked if (here was any ]ioiialty on a man for 
beating a woman the (jnestion wnsgi'Ceted with 
roars of laiighttT ; and for eating beef. But 
anything that is done for the sanitation of the 
village, such as the removal of the corpses of 
animals, etc. is not penalized. 

We heard of a few superstitions. When 
they hear the Kiddari bird, they do not start 
on a jouiTicy. If a man sneezes once, it is a 
bad omen : to sneeze twice is gpod : to sneeze 
three times is bad, and so oh; ' Q.iiiveriiig in 
the left eye is bad—in the-fight eye is good. 
They do not mind niiimals crossing the path 
in front of tlicm. If they strike their foot 
against a stone, they rotnrii to the liouse, for 
tlic stone is telling them that some disaster 
may ha]>pen to tlicir home. 

I have not had the opportunity of seeing 
a Baign marriage—the ritual is fully'; .described 
by Bussell. For a divorce they take a bit of 
straw, a piece of broken cnrtlionwarc and a 
rupee. In the presence of the pnnrhnyni, the 
straw and the pot arc broken and the rupee is 
given to the pnnehayai. 

At death, a]|—good and bad—go to 
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I’iirnmoshwar There ia no hell. Bnt to do 
}r(n»d jiloasea God, wliile to do evil grieves 
Mitn. The apirita are reborn in their own 
fatnily cirelc. The disembodied ghost ^les 
>t iin'hing tlirongli the world for n jiluee where 
it will be loved and at Inst retiinis.to its own 
family. When a child is born, the ijimia 
(iiingician) watches the child until it begins to 
drink its mother's milk. Then he declares 
(Imt so-and-so has returned to the stormy 
ocean of existence. The Baigne arc equally 
|il<-ji»ed at tlie birth of a girl or a boy. ‘Ootl 
knows what is best for they say. The 
liineral ceremonies are simple. If the dead 
man has ‘clung to his bed’ for a long time, be 
is burnt; if he is young and has died 
suddenly, he is buried. A little money and 
cloth is i^taecd in the grave, and some wine is 
|WHii-c(l out on the ground. ‘Yon will not 
itriiik with ns again, so bike this now.’ 

As I look back over this avtiele I see that 
I have allowed myself to forget for the 
moment the appalling poverty, destilutieii and 
ignoriince of this heroic and fascinating ]icopIc. 
Bnt 1 am not really one of those antlintpo- 
logisls against whom Mr. N. M. Joshi wnntd 
protect the forest people. Yon arc certain to 
be enebnnted by tliem, but you are equally 
certain to lie awake at night—and for many 
nights—Imiintod by the scenes of snfTering 
that yon have witnessed, and wondering what 
judgment must be passed on society that can 
calmly allow such things to continne from 
generation to generation. In a tour of a 
iinndred miles wc did not come within ten 
miles of n school or dispensary—indeed most 
of the way wc were twenty or thirty miles 
distant from either. The Iorest Department 
has refused the offer of the Gond t^eva Mandal 
to open n school for the Baigas, in spite of an 
assurance that it would not be used in any 
way for political propaganda. But always tlie 
liquor simp was available : always there was 
u money-lender to entrap the people with 
interest at 50 p. c. or 33'/* p- c. When we 
returned to Karanjin, we found the papers 
full of the terrible earthquake disaster and the 
relief that was going to the stricken area from 
all parts of In^ But I said to myself, ‘Here 


are people who live permanently under what 
are almost carthqi a'ic-disiister conditions. 



hi the Uiiijjii <jhf*wk 

They die more slowly it is tnie : the fear that 
strikes tli(‘ir iiearts Is not sudden and dnnnatic, 
but it Iiaunts them all their life—and only 
edncalioii can banish it. Scratching a bare 
subsistence from the earth, living often on roots 
and berries, shivering with cold under their 
scanty rags, the prey of nil who care to exploit 
them, indebted, diseased, forgotten and 
despised, no one cares for this poor dweller in 
the forest, 

“No mother have I, nor brother, no friend 

in all flic world. 

But there’s One that maketh music on 

His flute.” 

Knie : Tile. hIiovc afcomit of the BaigaB will 
foumi to ilifli’r from amt to sii]inlcnic«t the chapter in 
Itnsscll uliii’li Hiitninaiirta all the csrlicr IttersUnv nit 
the 8nfjj(vf. Tile (lifllTcncos are probably due to the 
very variwi ciistnms I hill obfHiii among die forest 
peoples in difTurent distru'ta But this art tele mnat 
not be rc|Oird(sl aa_ a scicnlilic easay. It ia a preli¬ 
minary exetirsioa into a very laigc aiibjoct. I hope 
that in the oounc of the next few yearn I may be 
able to prmiarc a amnll monograph on the Bui;ma, 
and I would be gnitefnl if Anyone Acqiiainterl with 
the BalAghat and BilAspiir ylistriets rould uiggcst'to 
me the b»t nlarea to visit in this conned ton, and if 
Anyone oonld lend mo a copy of Col. Bloomfield’* 
Aw« ihf and WanI’e Mimrila 

Bepxrt, or jpve nie any other information or aaaiatance. 

Oond Seva Mandal, KanniU P. 0, 

Mandia Ditinct. C. P, 



ART OF BIOGRAPHY: AN INTERVIEW WITH GUEDALLA 

Bv Pit. ST’UIIINPRA BOSE 


I had a few days ngo an interesting visit 
with Mr. Philiji Giiedflla, tlie brill in iit 
Englisli biographer and hisUtriaii. 'I'lioiigh 
of Jewish origin, Philip (iuedalla is one 
of that rarest group of eoulemiHiniry literiiry 
men who are appreciated in Amerie.a as niiieli 
as ill their native England. During tiie last 
fifteen yeui's, lie Inis written niore than a dozen 
books, in which he has given unforgettable 
pcii-pictlires of liistorieally faniotis (igiires in 
Hteriii-)-, political, and military fields. His 
studies of Wiishington, Napoleon, Disr.ieli, 
Palmorstoi), and of Kitelieiier, Baldwin, 
Macfhmald and others among the moderns, 
and his recent biography of Wellington have 
given him a rank and following possessed by 
few biogi'.ijihers. Turning the si’aivhlight of 
his new historical methods upon literary 
figures, he has won eipial fame as an interpreter 
of literature and its makor-s. It is no exaggera¬ 
tion to say tliat there are not jiorhaps many 
Englisii men o' letters who do not sigli for a 
Christmas gift of writing like Gnedalla. 

The general topic of oiir conversation was 
biogni])hy. With nipior-likc wit, Mr. Gnedalla 
discussed his idea nn(^ his ideal of the art of 
biography. In this conversatitm he ditl some 
expert operating on the popular conceptions of 
modern biograiiliy. 

Mr. Gueilalla said tliat ho had met George 
Moore when ho was working on tlie life of 
Palmerston and Mr. Moore adviser! Mr. 
Guedalla : “My young man, curve him like a 
vase.” Charming and excellent advice as that 
might be for another type of literary art 
and for biographies of men whose lives 
obligingly started with a narrow neck, swept 
into the maximnm bulge and receded 
gently to an artistic close, for the life of some 
men it was bad advice. Biography, Mr. 
Guedalla intimated, should be first of all true, 
•ud it was true of very few lives that they 
followed the conventional lines of the Greek 
vase. Telling a biographer to curve his subject 
like a vase would be like telling a driver of a 


street car to appixiaeli iiis destination in a 
voluptuous curve, Mr. Giic<lalla said. The 
jirobleut of tlie biographer is not mdike 
that of the street ear driver. They naist both 
go where the mils lead. 

Philip Guedalla is of the English Jewry, 
but as a s|ieaker he is far superior to any of 
the visiting Kiiglishrv—especially English 
])olitieiaus—that 1 have ever lieard in Ameriea. 
Tills is Mr. (luedalla’s seeniul visit to America, 
lie liii.s not only keen wit, satire and inmy 
but has a baeUgniunii of scholarship. He has 
also been active in the public affairs of 
England. Graduated from Biilliol College, 
Oxioni, ivltli a degree of first cl is.s in Modern 
History, he beeanie a Bamster in 1013 at the 
ago of 23. During the Gn-at War, he served 
as legal adviser to the AVar Olficc and the 
Ministry of Munitions. Though he has retired 
from Government service, he still maintains an 
active interest in Englisli politics. 

Mr. Guedalla is as fascinating a talker as 
he is a writer. To mo he ivas amusing about 
the phrase modern biograpiiy. There is no such 
thing as a modern biography in the sense that 
all biography, say after 1910, is brief and 
brilliant. In that very year there began 
appearing, be pointed out, a six-volume life of 
Dlsriudi and, what’s more, in not one of the 
3,000 ]>age8 does the expression. psychological 
eoin|ilex appear. And, on Ihc’other hand, 
nothing written since 1910 cun compare with 
I/inl Kosohery’s life of the younger Pitt or his 
little memoir on T/inl Randolph Churchill for 
brevity or brilliance. Moreover, rudeness, in 
which model'll biograjiiiy is supposed to shine, 
is cliild’s play today compared to the really 
thorough rudeness of the 19th century 
posthumous memoirs. ■ 

The so-called modem biography attempts 
to reconstruct the motives of the subject Emil 
Ludwig of Germany in the very first chapter 
of his biography on Napoleon pictures Modier 
LeBzia suckling her baby Napoleon and purports 
to tell us what must have passed at that time in 
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the mind of LeUzia. It fe utterly impossible, 
Uiicdalla obsmcd, for nuy person to know 
atwratcly what any other person is tlimking. 
The biographer can only deduce from tlie 
evidence and it is the duty of tlie really Rood 
biogniplicr to sift that «>vLdcncc, but it is not 

his duty to fictionizc it. 

Philip Guodalla did not actuaUy menliou 
Lvtton Strachey by name as a bingraplmm- 
jictioiiecr, but he referred to him sulitly. 
Strachey, who passed away last j car, w. ■ 

one of the promiucut l-:uglish practitioners ot 

fictional biogniphy. Anyone wlm kiioivs 
anything about the subject of Sti.ului 
biography uny get some aestlietm pleasuie 
from it, but God help the unu who tmiues 
to Sti-achey ignorant mid wishes to know 
the truth. The late Mr. _ Strachey 
ill the truth business, llis Ci'ieeu \ n to a 
has very little in common with the actua 
nviidcii and wife and widow w.io lived m the 
Windsor Castle. His General l.ordm. could 
never have worn a military uiuformiius 
Plorenee Nightingale is but a serie-s o i p 
' ijrams about a war Nurse. ^ i i 

“The modern biography lives in a bordci 
territory,'- Guedalla said. “It is bounded 
oil the north by history, on the '^'”‘•1' . 

ticlion, on the east by obituary, and rm the 

west, bv teAlium.” . , 

The biographer must approacli his «nl)J( 1 1 
from a factual viewpoint, said the 
biographer-historian. If he usei- gMip"o 

in penetrating the. motives ami ‘ 
of Ills subject, be writes not bingn.tdii but 
fiction. The interpretation ol a_ biogi^iphei 
m:\y bo mtorcstiiig ami onUTtaimiig. ^ 
tholpssy if bis facts arc wrongs 
tion is wrong also. 'I'hc biographer sho.ild 
always refrain from making / J 

facts until he has found what tlie real f cts 
are. Biography differs from .maginatie 
literature in that a reader <-omes to biograi 
in search of information; “He wants to know 
how this particular peivr.n was _ cntaiig eU 
with the world, what the eond.tions of hfe 

were, what did they to him, how he dealt 
with destiny, what he overeamc, whatoioi- 

'’^Many biographers, intimated Gncdalla, 
have condescending attitude toi^rds tlieir 
heroee, such as Andre Maunua of France has 


for Bvron, Sliellev and Disraeli. Tliev often 
put inore ot themselves in the book lliau of 
tiio man they are writing al.oiit A biographer 
must not sec in his subject a ehaiice, for sclf- 
gloritication. He should keep himself 
comidetelv out of sight. Hm duty of the 
biographer is to iv-ereate liis snhject after hw 
subject’s hniige, not after his own. 

All till! biographer needs is honesty of 
imrp.ise, Gaedalla said, and a ivasoiiable degree 
of humility. A true biographer Iwiks at and 
not down upon Ids subject. 

^[ost of the modern biograidiies, according 
to I’liilip Gneilalla, are done badly iisycliologi- 
eallv for thev develop a single eliaracteristic in 
their subjee-'s rather than presenting a ronuded 
character. It is a certainty, that no human 
being is nnehmigeil tlirough life. In the 
eiiieinas mid [adilical carloons and dramas it 
is the tratlitimi that no eliaraeter is allowed tO 
have more than one eliaracteristic: the 
gimil man the extravagant woman, the 
iiiii.ieeu! gill. The attempt to make the 
siihjec.t of a ldograi»liy a supreme example of 
one eharacteiistic from tlie first prattling to 
the death rattle is ridienkm.s. 

'I'lierc is a livbrid in modern biography, the 
mule called “Idfe and Lettei-s.” The life 
should he one thing, the ilocnmeiits miotlicr. 
No l)iogfai»hv shonlil be in more than one 
volume, "is Mr. Gnedalln’s belief. Any life, even 
that of a king, can lie gotten into otic volume 
I, person who is writing a book and not 
let ling the book write liim. “Boredom begins 
with pag one of the volume seeoiul.” 

It, .adei'-s III list view bingrai>hy with a more 
critical stmidaiil, Mr. Guedalla asserted, 
t’ritics tlaltm- and fnwn upon the luitlmrs too 
miieh. Book -reviewers arc afraid of being 
unkind to new works, because tliey fear 
posterity will remember them as “liaviiig killed 

Keats.’’* , ^ 

III Amene!), Iviiglaiiil, I'ninee and Germany 
since tlie ' Great War, the deiniiiid for books 
“purporting to deal ivitli rwi) people and events 
nod not iictiomi!” has increased. This has 
led to ail cnornions biographical output. 
The novel lias been able to maintain ita 
volume 6f sales, but not its quality. No 
great novelists are arising to take the place of 
older masters of tlie novel form: Hardy, H, G. 
Wells, Joseph Ckmrad, George Moore and 
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OalBworth^. Tho modern novel in £n((lund ia 
increasingly coming into the hntida of those 
who huve nothing to aay. That indicates 
failing health in nrt. Inde^, "tho writing of 
popnlnr fiction is no longer an art, but an 
Industry.” 

OuGiinlla was not very enthusiastic over 
modem biography cither. The field of bio- 
graphy is overcrowded with writers of little 
ability, beennse it is believed to be easy 
to write. Especinlly on the continent of 
£iiro])C arc biographies turned out in “mass 
production, and dumped in America and 
Eiiglaud on n terrifying scale." 


In oonolading the interview, SL-. Philip 
Giiedalhi repeated diat the true bit^pnpher is 
like a Kodak. His bUsiuess is to record facts 
and statements os they are, not as they. might 
have been. Bio^iplucul writing may be 
likened to a faithful portmit-pniuting. ' The 
biogre|)ticr should present his subjects not ns 
denii-gods or supermen, but as the hiimaa 
beings they are. When Velasquez, the Spanisli 
mnsier artist, painted King Philip the Fourth, 
he drew him just as he was: fiit, ugly and 
repulsive. Vehisquez's' work . was ’entirely 
objective, and so should be evciy biographer’s, 


A PLANET AND A STAR 

By NAGENDRANATH GUPTA 


XLV 

S ILENTLY and swiftly »p«i the days iintl aiglits 
like onr own gooil snip wliieli ainval in silence 
even like time. Tho meter m'liciite<I that we 
were rushing through spun; at terrific spevil, hut wo 
had no other means of jinlging it. Tli[;re wore no 
mile posts or our tinpavtnl roiuls, no stationary 
bulios which fiashuil piMt us. The Iieovenly 
boiiios wore so far off that they seemwl o-s.inotion- 
less as whon seen from the earth. lAir tho first 
few iLtys the nipidly diaiiaishing form of Mars 

S ave us soino iiloa of tlic ntto at whiuh 'wo were 
yiiig R«vHy from it but it npiin beejtmo a nal 
moon ami later tho nsl phuieL 

Niwga inhde rapid progress with her studies in 
opr langiilfie. In a month she learne<i a sutfioient 
aumb« of wonls to carry on a oonversation in 
ehort, simple Mcntcnces. She was learning to mul 
and write at tlic same time. Bits Itad a ntmurk- 
able power for coneentrating her thoiigltts on ntiy 
subject she chose. She made us speak to her in 
our own language anil quiekly lournetl the mi'iuiing 
qf every itew word. Wo hod n sinall oolloetinn 
pf solcetfsl books including aoute volumes of 
poetry and sacred litemtiirc. Tlicsc interested 
her greatly ami she sia-iit most of her tfine in 
leailing them with me. She nsktsl many questions 
■bout the history of the difioptnt _ peoples 
inhabiting dte earth and niiule minute inquiries 
obnit their manners and customs. She nottdered 
over the teachings of great teachers like the 
j^ldha on I Jemis Christ Maruchi would explain 
to her the gmt achievements of science. Orion 
was none often a listener than a speaker, though 
•Dpietimea he made brilliant oonvemtibn oat of 


the wide range of his knowlotlge. Natign could 
never listm ti him unmoved and her eyes in 'lUst 
and her biisoin lu!av.’;d whenever he came neiu" her. 
But the long ytiirs of iliseipline stood her in g>xsl 
stoitd and she conirolletl her fcsdiiigs with 
adtiiirahle self-restraint. Her example reaeieil 
upon Orion who kept a coiistint chock upm his 
ardour and was content to let Ids eye.s spi.ik the 
love that filled his hciirt Sometimes Nargn would 
let Iiim hold her hand for h ininiiU; an I then 
she wiuilil gujitly withdraw it and look away 
from him. 

Wtmtever may be said of other people love 
did not occupy all the thoughts of Nargn. When 
she was not loariiiug onr liingtiago or reading 
onr irooks she would engage us in seriiais 
conversation, discussing tho teaching.s of the 
Master and the deep pniblem^' that have ever 
occupieil the minds of grouty thinkers, We wmo 
most interest 1 when she spoke about herself. 
81)0 was utterly free from the slightest suspicion 
of eprotism, and there was an impersonal manner 
about her whic;h held a great charm. There was 
n stninge duality in her personality which 
eludeil and bafUed us while it always won our 
arlnrimtion. She seemctl to be able to come out 
of herself and to senrtinize her own ^ '^If with 
cold criticism. We eoiiM not forget foi: .a moment 
the price she hml paid when she yiehled to the 
imperious n)aR<late of Lrve aii<l had almndonnl 
everything she prise<l to follow the dictate of her 
beaut. She had been the virginal priestess 
untouched by love and she hiul armetl herself 
with such power that she omild deal death by a 
touch of htt lily haal Aad yet Love had 
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found and TnnquiBhed her and waa cairying: 
her away oe a willing ’ caphve to another 

world. But nothing coiUd obscure her 

inlelleot or her raarvelloua gift of detachment 
She was eo earnest that neither vanity 

noT^ , frivolity hatT any place in her nature. 

She .#aa' free from aelf-pity as well as self- 
q&aaOiouaness. Sometimes a wistful look wouhl 
obtne intp her eyes and we knew that her 
thoughts wore wandering to the domed temple at 
Opi and the hermitage of the Master. Boinctiincs 
the secret pusa^e and the cloud-column of Haba 
would rise before her eyes, and sho would lift 
her arms over her head, crying, ‘Itaba ! Kuhn !’ 
Again, these moutls would pass and she would 
speak about herself with her charackristic 
(leteOhincnL . 

‘Ijovc has laid his rod upon me and 1 have 
fcitoed it. 1 madu light of him and he has sliown 
me bis invincible power. I fod now lliat btdore 
we can know the giwitor lovt^ which (mihrnccs 
ihe whole race and extends to all living Kiitiga 
we must'experience it in our own persons and 
cling to that otlier part of onr own selves whicli 
means llie mating ol the "two sext«. Wo can only 
renounce sometliing that we have had, but how 
can wo give up what wo have never possessed ? 
Bomehow or other love must have passe<l me 
by in my previous lives, but 1_never knew that 
I had missed anything until 1 met one who 
come down from another world to claim nn<l win 
my heart The Master has loved no woman in his 
piosent life, but he must hnvet lionc so in some 
past life, and in his present incarnation his love 
has taken the form of compassion for all mankind 
and all things having life. Bincb no man I saw 
in my country ever moved my heart 1 tliougliL 
I him merely to follow the example of thn 
Muster and diie time would come when all my 
heart would go out to my fellow-beings. I liad 
no consciousness of any omission because 1 had 
no clear memory of iny (Mist lives. I now 
understand why the Master considered me 
impatient and why bo would not lock into niy 
future. He left me wholly to myself so tliat 1 
might find a way out of the predicament in which 
I found myself—the conflict between my heart 
and my sense of duty. An<l you see how I 
have fared in the conflict’ 

What could_ we say ? Although Narga was 
speaking aloud it was a sort of self-communion 
in which she took us into the confidence of her 
thoughts. Yet Marudii ventured to speak and 
he said, ‘Narga, you are far wiser than any of 
ut^ still wo think you have demded well’ 

Narga laughed musically and spread out her 
hands in a gesture of belplo^oss. ‘What 
choice has tho bird that is trapped 7 She can 
only flutter her wings, but there is no way of 
escape from the fowl^s net' 

This set us all laughing and Orion, who was 
losing very happy, sam, ‘But you are not 
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alone in tho net and as you see we are flyingj 
away with tlie net' 

■Vea, to your nest' 

‘Is not that right? You will have ft) share 
my nest' 

‘And that is why you ato preening your ., 
plibnes.’ 

The convcTHation took a merry turn and many 
were tlie quips and jests that passed iKtween ua 

Bo the time passed. Narga was so assiduous 
in_ her studies that in thren months she had. 
fairly mastered our language and could oouverse 
in it fretdy. H<t fits of t't^e-occupntion grew 
rarer tliough at limes site was iiensivc and 
appeareii to bi; lost in thought As the days 
went by she tucked for\var<l mote keenly to tne 
ni-ar falling and spiike ti.-ss of tlie past and the 
memories she Inul left behind. Bhe studied 
dil'getilly the geography ^oF «nr world and 
eonsulteil niaps so frequently that she learnt 
alt about onr continents and countries, cities and 
town^ seas and rivi^rs. The ICartli ix'ased to be 
an unknown and unfamiliar object to hor and 
she spoke about it and its peuphs with accurate 
knowledge. 

And all around us was the unsolvisl mystery 
of boundless spane, the brooding Kphinx of 
unbroken'silence. The stars were as fur off as 
evi.tr hut they were steaily points of light and 
did not flicker like ninJles in tho wiml. Night 
after night it was the siiine and yet not the 
same, _ hrMauiKc our thoughts were constantly 
changing and with ihiun the mind-images of 
what we saw also changed. Narga sat up with 
us every night, watching the stare. Veiw often 
we remained silent for a lung time^ Holding 
conimunioii with our thoughts. Bometimes Maruchi 
spoke about the great wonder of the created 
univ’vse and the perfect orderliness that pervaded 
it. Bometimes Ntuga would join the cotivcrsatkm 
and we listi'iied lo her and never oeasotl to 
wonder at her wisdom and the wide range of 
hor thoughts.. Gazing at tho heavens one night 
she sai<l, ‘In our world we are astonished by the 
heights of the mountains and their great size 
and the sea fills us_ with wonder by the width 
of its extent an<l its great depth. But if you 
put the heavenly bodies temther bow in¬ 
significant is the area they flU in space I It 
is spam alone tlnit gives a idea of vaatness 
for It is really illimitable and immeasurable. You 
can measure ’ the 'Xtent of tho largest body in 
the beavona and . you can even calculate its 
weight Bpace done defies all attempts to 
measure it It is intangible only in tho sense 
it is not solid_ but for that matter water is 
as little solid and it runs out through the fingers 
If we attempt to hold it in the hand. We 
cannot clutch space any more than we can catch 
water. But we can sense space as well as we 
can feel the wind blowing around us. fip^ and' 
time suggest to us idea of the infinite. Of 
space wo erm ^thfully say that it has neithar 
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ja b^nnin^ nor iui on<1 amt it can be measured 
in no direction. And _ yet space ie not invisible 
and you see the Infinite mirrored in it’ 

One. day. after Nartm hwl finished her 
mominj; stud ins, I asked her, ‘Do you still jiosseas 

C ' wonderful jiowers? I ask yon this question 
use I sonietinius happen to tciiich your fifpires 
while handinp you a hook ?’ 

We were alone. Maruchi and Orion were in 
another part of the_ ship, Ganiniet was steerine; 
iaiwl Nabor was sitting near him, Naigu smileil 
Opd then sighed a little. ‘No,’ she saiil, ‘1 hnvi’ 

■ npt yet lost any of iny powers. I liai'e wlth- 
,ilmwn tile particular imwor you mention for fear 
of liurting any of you. But tiic time will soon 
'come vdien all these powiTs will pass from me 
' and I shall hnsmic like other women.’ 

I undorstowl that she was refiTring to her 
approaching marriage. 

‘And you regret notliing ? Siwak frankly, 
for I claim the confiilonee of a hrotniT.’ 

‘Some regret is inovitahle, for wlio eini lose 
without a pang n Irea-sun^ whieli has hcon 
ac^irod with much pains ? But as I have told 
you all the greater love eaunot he had_ without 
obtaining the lesser, and since 1 hare inisseil tli<‘ 
latter it has found me and juilled mo liack Ui 
the point from which 1 must make a fn'sli start. 
Bahir, niy wise lirotluir, have you lUiver loved ?’ 

’ ‘Not yet, my sish>r. If I lovisl a woman or 
had a wife I would not have IhU’ii permitbsl to 
join this cxpLsIition.' 

Perlfaps you will find some fair womun Ui 
love wheji you return _ to your o\yn c'ounlry, 
primps you knew love in your past Life. 'I'o mo 
it has come wtih the suddeniu'ss and the iwiwer 
of a tempest sweeping all before it.’ 

Slani^i and Orion came up uml we spoke 
of other tilings. 

Xl.VI 

As the earth grew larger to tlic eye I'vcry 
■ night and tiro end of oiir loiig voyagi? drew 
near, Narga use<l to spend long hours wab'hing 
: the planet through the telescopi'. ^ Soon she was 
able to distinguish the mountains '-ymd the wide 
erpansea »f the sea and to loriih‘ the (suitinents. 
.Of course, only a half of the surfiu'e <if the jilanet 
was visible. As we appituiehnl closer to our 
nwA" planet we noticed the moon waning and 
waiting in the two fortnightly periods while the 
' earth • loomed nean'r ami bigger every night. 
We Were in communication with the earth Uml 
messages were lieiiig exeliangeit almost every 
di^.: We could hardly snupress our nxciteinent 
at ^ near prospect of our homessoming. 

'.'It was the mat night on board the ship for 
the' next luomioj^ would find us back in the 
midst of .'oor feiemU. Wc thouglit of the 
tumialtu(aggp"';Wi!^me that would greet us on 
landing place. Every one of us 
‘‘^*i|fte.* ttilWr*^ ~ of fhe pilot was holditur n 
tor our eyes. Bleep was -imposeiole 


though we_ wanted to lie down for a few hours 
ator midnight. About that hour when we wore 
still at a considerable distance from the upper 
strata of the earth’s atmospheru, Maruchi suddenly 
shouted a warning and an order to Nabor, 
‘Reverse the engines ! Don't enter the atniospheric 
air. Keej) cruising about at this height’ 

There was a sudden jerk and the liearllong 
descent of the machine was an'csted. I turned 
to Maruchi in astonishment and tuikcd, ‘What 
has happeneil ?' 

‘Look carefully through your glasses and you 
will understand,' said Maruchi, and lie strolled 
forwanl to Nabor to give fresh directions. 

Peering intently through our glasses wo 
observed what looked like luminous serpents 
darting tlirougli the air dost; to the earth. We kmUv 
of course that tlie appiuviit nearness to the earth 
was an illusion and the phenomenon we were 
witnessing was taking place at nhout a hunilred 
miles from the surface! of the earth. Tho sky 
above the earth was alivi' with swift moving 
lin<!S of light that fiaslieil and fiuled every 
moment. Some of them weixt of astonishing 
hrilliani'e lightiii|r up the heavens underneath us 
ill long lines of ilaxiiliiig light and then being 
wiiM'd out Its fi'oai a luigi! hhukhoanl. A ball 
like a shining star would sndileiily burst into 
sight and dir^ 1 >ear leaving a luminous trail 
whicli also vanished in a few moments. They 
nishisl out. from i!VHry direction and <Toase«l one 
iinotli<!r, and ns some went out of sight otliers 
fiaslieil into view. It was tlie same wherever we 
looktHl, '['he earlJi apiHiared to he envelopc<l by 
magic lines <if vanishing tight. It were as if an 
invisible inagieiaii was entertaining his audieiiee 
with feats of miigic, and thmwing innninenible 
hulls of fire whicli went out themselves. 

IVe were filhsl witli ivomler and awe, Narga 
asked. ‘What is it ? It is both beautiful mid 
terrible.’ 

‘It is It motcoi'ie shower,’ said Orion. 

‘I have heaiil of it, but never warn one 
myself,’ remarki'd Narga, 

‘Sometimes forty years will pass', without such 
a jilicnomeiion lieing witiiofiacd, and again 
nieteorle sliowers have been seen for two or three 
successive years.’ 

•Maruclii (Mine back slowly_ to where we were 
sitting and said with smiling courtesy, ‘Nargn, 
this is a display of -nature’s own fireworks in 
lioiiour of your arrival on our planet. Hidf the 
world is watrhing this lavish euchibition of 
nature’s pyrotochnica^ the only diflerenea being 
that, while people living in tile world are-looking 
up at this iiu^ shower we from ouf'point bf 
vantage are looking down upon it Tt would, be 
perilous for us to cuter the atmosphere of the 
earth just now and wc sl^l wait tiU the shower 
is over. We cannot risk a collision witli, a 
flaming meteorolite.’ 

Nac^ smiled at him and said, ‘I must con- 
gratulato you upon o^mbinbig the knowledge - df 
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the acientift with the ttceomplisihineiit of the 
courtior.’ 

The roaohlne wan luovinjf nlowfy in wulo 
oirolefi, hoverinff over the shower of metf> 0 Ri. 
For two hours wo vratohetl the shootinjr stars, 
atul when it was all over we souj^iit our IkkIs 
to snatch a few hours of sleep if we eouJ(.I. 

The first light of dawn fouinl ns out of bed 
and looking down at _ our dear motlier Earth to 
which we were dcseeniting. I found Nargn wan 
also up and was holding a pair of glisses to her 
eyes. Manichi and Orion had not yet come out 

Nurga knew that there was no Raba on our 
pLinet and eon«e([uontly she was not siirprisisl 
to aw that the atiuoNphere of the eiirtli was elenr 
and there was no wlounsl vapour rising iu th<‘ 
sky. 

‘Narga,’ I sjiid, ‘we .shall land itti lioui' ufU’i' 
sunrise. Have you brought the |■o^a■ yon wore 
that morning in the ttnnple at f)pi wtu'n we saw 
you floating in tlie air 

Nargii’s eyes widen is 1 a litUa in surprise aiul 
she said, ‘Yes. Wiiy ilo yon lusk "!' 

‘Please put it on nriw to oblige me. If yiiu 
wear it on aa.fmt oceiisions only I eimsider this 
it very sacrwl ocension in your life.’ 

Nargn smiled ami saying, ‘It will be ns you 
wish,' ilisa^pearwl into her rooni. 

Maruuhi and Orion ciinie ouL ‘Where is 
Naiga ?’ asked Orion, ‘I.s .slie still in issl V 

‘Oh, no,’ 1 replietl, ‘she was liiTe, just now 
and lias gone into lier reom to get rviidy for 
leaving the ship.’ 

I ^d not tell them that I laid iisked her to 
put on her snereil robes. Tliiit was a surprise 
in Store for them. 

Mnruchi said, ‘Let us ilon the inbes ttmt tlie 
monks at Opi gave us. We sliull appear like 
the Magi of ancient times.’ 

Maruchi evidently wanted to [ire.sent an 
impressive appearance when we iamlcd. I sniilwi 
when I thought how insignificant we w'lniH look 
by the side of Narga. 

Wo quickly pcrfornieil our morning ablution.s 
and put on &e flowing monkish robes and the 
tall conical caps. We wow' sandals on our bare 
feet. 

Narga was still iit her rooni when we came 
out, but a minute later the door of her rooni 
was pushed open and as she came out .Maruchi 
and Orion fairly gaspeil with astonishment. We 
saw again the same vision of lieauty that we 
had seen in the temple at Opi and the splendour 
of the robes dazzled ns with their inagnifieence. 
In addition, Narga was wearing some ornaments 
that we had not seen before and diamonds flashed 
on her throat and in her hair. 

For a long moment we gazed at her, rendering 
Iier the silent homage of our eyes and then 
Manichi said, 'Narga, you have diesserl yourself 
as befitting so great an occasion,’ 

Narga looked at me demurdy and said, ‘I 
have merely obeyed the orders of my learned tutor.' 


.Maruchi noddtsl at me approvingly. ' L 

We looked out The machine had slowe^ 
down and was moving through the air at ri 
modtTBle sjiecil. We elided bi^k ouo or tw<^ 
window panels and the cold .air rushed into 
ship. Maruchi stri^herl forth his hand and said^l 
‘Behold, Narga, your first welromc to your newd 
world!’ ;j 

Two fliX'ts of ai'roplaaes lavishly beflaggetLi 
were approaching us from right and left Aa-i 
they fornwsl uit on two sides of us Nabor greeted:; 
tlioin with a lilare of his iimsicid iiistninicnta:| 
Kings were waved unil trumpets }K«le<l ins 
lick now inl^ti lout. ^ 

Nttrgii Tookcsl ut Maruchi niul sukl, 'A flattore#j 
iiccil nut U'll the truth, 'rhe wolconie is for youl 
Ijccuiisi* no one lien' knows of iny c.xiBtehoeiii 
but i gladly share your welcome.’ 

The sun WHS up and (he nioniiug ' ligitt.; 
IIoimIisI ilic liinilsi'a|)e Iwlow us. A foir'thord 
minutes piisscd and then Orlou Usik Nai^{n> by 
the fill 11(1 and poinUsf downward. 

Down Im'Iow whs till) landing pbuv\ The' 
open space whri'i‘ wc wi'is' to alight was Strongly 
guarded mid there was ii conloii of police' holding 
ill elira-k the ii)imeii.si‘ erilwd tlial lined the 
strong fem’iiig round llic open aroii. Tiiere was a 
sell of /iptumcd faces nud ro{)entcd chcerA buret 
forth from a hundred thousand throats as our 
iiiHchiiie Uiidisl, nm along ii short distance niui 
came to 11 standstill. 

The iiicmhci's of the ovgmiizing* coiiiniithx' of 
file expislitioii hniTH.'il forwiml to meet 'us. 
Miirnchi stcppisl down first and I followed him. 
Nabor mid (iniiimct came after me. 'The staul 
old gentlemen of the <ioiniuittce starorl ut out' 
stintige costume, liiit questions had to wait while 
very warm greetings were exchangee 1 to the. 
incessant cliwring of the crowd. 

.And then tlii^ president .somewhat liewildcrod, 
iiskis!, ‘Anil Orion ? Where is ho ?’ 

‘He is coming,’ replied Maruchi with an 
inscrutable smile. 

liven while he spoke Narga aud Orion came 
forth. Oriqii lielpcd her to step down on the 
grass and then the twain came forward, hand 
clasped in hand, and stooil in full view of ,the' 
niultitnde. 

A sudileii uni I absolute hush fell on the 
chwiriiig crowds, 'riie president and memben' 
of the eoininittce gazed in dumb astonishment 
at the railiant and ilmizling vision before ihdm,: 
'rhe sunlight flasheil on the robes and jewels of. 
Narga while she stood in all the glory of her' 
pqerless beauty. 'There was a faint blush on ' hei^ 
cheeks, but otherwise she was cidm and quite 
self-possessed, while her lips were slightly parted 
in an enchanting smile. 

Then Maruchi broke the silence. In a voice 
that thrilled the hearers he said, ‘We went up to 
a plmiiet and we iutve brought down' a star.’ 

Narga’s eyes slione like twin stars. 

The Esd ■ 



RABINDRANATH TAGORE AND THE RELIGION OF MAN* 

By Pbok. SAROJ KUMAR DAR 


W mi hiH cliiiructenDtic naivcle ot’ cxpntsuoii 
anil the niusie of Iuh ntyle, Dr. Tugoie 
v offers in this present Yolmne, as he 

lays down in the Preface, ttie (tleutiings of bis 
Hlioii^hts on the same subject from the harvest 
’of_ many lectures and addresses’—the subject 
twiog'^ one of porenniut human interest—the 
'Relipon of Man. The interwenvinK of tins 
ianbject of_ relif^ioji—the aeknowledt^d source of 
hi# ‘inspiration’—serves Ui striiiK toffcthcr liia 
discourses, on n protean variety of topics, Into 
the oonnocted chapters of a unitary volume. 
The easy and insensible Inmsition witit which 
tile reader {glides throiiKh the chapters of this 
boolL clearly attests the fact tlmt tliey ‘are 
deeply Unknd by n unity of inspiration,’ which 
is consistently left suKKCstfsi and never actively 
dissected into ar|;iiments. Tlmt is what invests 
all his utterances with a peculiar forceful appeal, 
whicli is iucxpliimbh! otherwisi*. Ih'inK the 
oonsummute artist that lie is, Uafaitidniiiutli does 
not seek hem to reinforce his thesis in tlio 
manner of the* less gil'torl who would, in order 
to ensure eheup uiul cosy suectvs, “say it with’’ 
religion, and tlius very ufUin take the name of 
religion^ in vain. IiidiasI, this itidelinalde yet 
impnissivo ‘unity of inspiration' is nut a unity 
afore-tliought—llic result of iaH-spirulii>u--but 
becomes u unity in iifW-tliolight, <lireetly it is 
'brought into a definite focus’ of self-consc'iuusiiess 
and aelf-expresKion. This is ns it shonld Iki ; 
for our author i.s fmr fif^ctlfnrc one of (liose that 
‘buildml butter than tliey knew.’ lien', i'i also 
to bo found a fresh eorrolioratioii of (loetlie's 
dictum that we never rise so high as wlien we 
do not know whitlier wo are going 1 

To our mind what confers a iinii|iie value 
upon Raluiidmnatii'.s pri'senlatiou of the case for 
iEEeligion is vhu eandid lOnfession, tiX pressed with 
ibe force of an assumd (onvictiuii, ‘the Religion 
‘pi Man has heen growing within my mind as 
Si religious e.vjierience and nut merely ns a 
Ijihilosophical siilijix't.’ (/Vr/ure,') Tins is us mucli 
;U judgment nf fml ns a judgment of value. 
;WniIu laving a welt-deservuil emplmsis on the 
'experiential sldi* of ivtigioii, Rabindranath docs 
not ultogetlau* ignore llie ideational side; for 
what be fii/w/ii as the innermost experience of 
Ills *persoii!il lifi>’ he oHers to the world at 
largo tu fvuljuipliite in ‘its own ideal value,' 


V * Itabindniimth Tagore: The RrUgian of Jlfim 
[BeinK the llibUrt lax'lutvs for ISiiO), Ooojw Alien 
ud Unwin Limit ihI, Isaidon. 'the Macmillan Company, 

Saw York. 


Apart from the autobiographical interest 
attacliing to his presentation of the case for 
‘religion,’ Rabindranath lias ^ssed_ tlie right 
key in ‘tho Religion of Man.’ With his prophetic 
insight lie hits herein restored the central fact 
to the centre, luid reinforced the honietruth that 
Religion is an ‘exi>erienco' of Gcsl and not a 
‘proof of Him. (lalt it ‘modernisin' or call it 
‘niysticism'—it docs not mutter much. The thing 
is there and will speak for itself, witliout relying 
on philosophical labels, which are anything but 
instructive, if not iHisitivcly mislcnding. Nowhere 
is the tynuiny of ‘isms' _ more acutely felt than 
in the sphere of religion, Indi'cd, what the 
world today seems to be suffering from is not 
so much the utrophv, a.s it is the liypertroiihy, 
of tho religious .side of ii man’s nature. It is 
idle to deny that a man’s _ religion, afl at present 
cireumstunceil, stands in ilanger of being 
smothered nr stilleii out of existence by the 
rampant growth of its external paraphernalia. 
Thus the result has been -what it is always 
exiHwted to be- -that we cannot see the wootl for 
the fret's. The rtJigion we neeil, _ tlierefore, i» 
something different from the religion wo have. 
But wimt we lulutdly ntieii is not a new religion, 
but u new oriciitHtion of religion. 

Now, the appeal to expcrieiiot*, rather tlian 
dogma, ill malters pertaining to religion, is 
uilmittetlly one of the vital strands of Modernism 
and the spell of Moilernisin consists in stressing 
this point wilii pisniliur om|ihii.s)s. While 
fra tiwni King with this tenet of Modernism, 
Riibinilranatli makes no secret of lii.s dislike for 
the so-eallcd ‘modeniism,’ wliich always mnkoa 
an apotheosis of the present and the iietnal in 
stutlictl ignorance nf Uie. claims of the Eternal 
and the Ideal. In one of his famous addresses 
on the spirit of .lapan, he is fepwled to have 
said : "While I iigrr'c that th.tf:^ spirit of the race 
should IiuTiiioniKc with the spirit of the time, 
I must warn them (the modernists) tliat 
inuderniKing is a mere affectation of mmlernism, 
just as affectation of poetry is poetizing.— 
True modernism is fmidoiii of niiml, not slavery 
of taste.'’ The evidimw of true iiiodcrnisui in 
Rahinilranath—if evidence were at all n^ed— 
one finds in hia steady refusal to chime in with 
the time-apirit, witli the Kovict pretiCr>(>t, for 
example, of abolishing all religion. lie- has 
sufficient insight to realize that a phenoinenou 
which has, from the verjt dawn of history, held 
its sway over men’s minds cannot be a mere 
freak of nature. The thing for which men have 
cared to live or dared to die is not one that can 
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tM! made or unmade at our aweet irlll SjrDi^tomatic 
.)t thia morlemiat diaparagoment of religion ia a 
rcrtsnt work of Prof. Whitehead’s—entitled 
lifligimt in the 3faking —whieli affonls an 
fiHtmctive eoiniairison with lieligiait of Man, 
Thn ooinparison n-veals a profound divergenu* 
ill res|iect of their cluimeteristic view-points and 
nietliods of iipproach. X thorongli-biisl ration»- 
li.^t with a Caiiibriilge trainiiig in seientific 
ri-soarchea. Prof. Whitehead brings to the 
••.vmition of his task a rare siiecimeii of rigorous 
iliiiiking and juilidiil neutrality vrhieh 
the average wrih'r on the subject of religion is 
sadly larking in. Having ivviewni the history of 
religion in the growth of luiman eivilization. Prof. 
Whitehead returns the verdict tiiiit '(In: uncritirai 
a.ssociation of religion with goodness is diriK.'tly 
negativcil by plain facts,' and coneludes with tile 
m^er startling annoimceinent that 'ndigion is tlie 
last refuge of limnnn savagery-' No inoni severe 
indictment on ndigion eoiild lie pronounced, and 
(hat in the name of historical seholarship or 
scientific accunwy. Rabindranath, however, stands 
ill a class apart ami follows a different lino of 
approach altogether. Indwd, Jils engio.ssing I'oncern 
is with Ralp/ion, and not witli religions, lie would 
not, of course, disjmte the facts of religious intoler- 
nnco and ptavrcutioii tlint stare us in tiie face from 
i:vi*ry page of the Id story of religions, hut would 
iliffbr from the wrong viiliiation that wi> so oftmi 
iiiake of them. When ilocters thus disngrw' in 
their diagnosis, it is no wonder tiuit they would 
suggest quark renuslies. Hut Ralilndrunath, like 
llio Bengal saint of hallowcsl memory, wiadd set 
his face resolutely against thcsi: and excliiitii: 
‘I'Jlia hoJiya ogr. Kniia (tc’’ (t. r. "This also is 
siip(‘rfii;ial, do talk of soinetldng Jis-jier"). VV’itli 
hw chnmctevistic penetration, l»‘ thieads his way 
through the tangled skein of the exfc’innl piti-a- 
phcrnalia to the spot wlii're tile lii-ni't of ivligimi 
lx>ate. Following his lend we reach tlie inmost 
sunctuary, the tiniiiiiitn ami ai'ktiow- 

hslge with him the idea of the humanity of oiir 
<iod or the divinity of Man the Hterniil. Before tieit 
high allar we are ordained into the redemptive 
gospel that ‘religion is the i-eeoiieiliiition of tlie 
'ii|H:r-personnl Man, the universal hmtiiiii spirit-, 
ill my own Individual being.' It is, however, no 
new message that Kabindramith preaches In 7V/c 
ttrligion of Man. As early as in his dissertation 
■ai thn M(‘niiing of Religion' (Dlmrnur Artlia), 
he had laid down ; “The flbtirmn of the hero is 
heroism, the dliarma of a king is kingship or 
U'ovemmcnt and the (Hmrmn of man is his 
Hiiinatiity—there being no other name to designate 
itself," Now, the basic ‘reconciliation’ of which 
he apoaks in The /ieli^an of Man is frankly 
mystical, and this description serves to bring out 
die peculiar eieellencc of Rabindmnath’a presen¬ 
tation of the case for religion. Hero it is that 
we boat appreciate the natural shortcomings of 
Prof, Whitehead’s verdict on religion. Indeed, 
what we take exception to in this verdict is not 


its crass realism, but its miaplnced emphasis. 
'The eriticiani derives all its plausibility from the 
identification,—and (hat an unwarrantable onc-^of 
till’ timeless luisenee of religion with its historical 
acciilents. Believing, us lio clearly d(M>s, that 
'religion is wliiit a man does will) his soUt-ariness’ 
and that ‘religion in its decay sinks liiuik into 
soi'iahiiity,’ it is diffiimlt to son how he can square 
this Isdief of his witii the sti'ii-turo ho has {uis^l 
on ndigion—making the deciHlcnt forma of religion 
the pi*g for tins liidictineiit to rest on. 

Now to eiinie to a closer grip witii the dotailel 
findings Ilf R-diindranath in The lifligion of Man. 
Tlie one pervasive (lieme of the book, an he 
ill III sc If mill ounces in tiie first (diapter (entitled 
"Man’s lliiiverso’^ is llic ‘idea of the humanity of 
our GisI, or the (livinity of Man tlie Etcrniil’ (p. 17) 
and ‘he is God wlio is not meivly a sum toM of 
facts, Iiut llie goal that lies immensely lieyond all 
that is coimirisiat in the past ami the present’ 
(p, This, his Iwisic faith,, ho progicaaivoly 

jitslifics throiigii the different chapters of the book. 
Man’s iinivi-rse ‘is the sum total of wlint Mui 
fwds, knows, imagines, n'Oaons to be, and of 
whativei' i.s knowuble In him now or ^ in another 
time’ (p._ 'Jd), .Vccorilirigly, ‘tlie individual man 
must e.xist for ^Iiui the great, and must exproea 
him ill disihteresti'd works, in science and philo¬ 
sophy, ill lilcnilnrc ami arts, in service and 
worship. Tills is his ndigion, which ia working 
ill the lieiii'l of all his reJigioiis in various names 
and forms’ ip. ]?). Behind and iKiyond tbia 
universe tiieii- is the periietiiid urge of the 
'Creative Spirit’- -‘the nmscioiisiiess In Man of hia 
own creative jieixiiiality’--of ‘a Spirit which hoa 
iU enormous capital with a surplus far in cxccaa 
of the nquii'i'iiii’nLs of the hiologieal aiiimul in 
Man’(('Imp. 11, ]>. lit). Man draws upon thia 
viiiiitelixtsi ‘surplus’ ami 'tlireiigh his imagination, 
wliicli is till' most disliiietly huiiian of all our 
laeiill.ics,' iiiis to finjsli what ‘haa been left 
iiiifinislusl by hi.s designer': for ‘in fact, man ia a 
raw material For liimsidf, wliich he alone must 
fasliioii into soim: difiieiilt ideal of cumplelenCHK 
upon 11 iNU'kgruuiid wliicIi is hare.' But in this 
art of siinl-Niakiiig ‘lie is aware that he is not 
impel-feel, hut iiicrmipleti',' ((.'hap. HI, pp. .'H, fiS)). 
This urge of the ‘civative sfiirit points to U 
‘spiritual union’ wliiefi is not to he attained 
through the iiiiiid; for ‘our mind btdnnga to the 
depaitim'iit of (s'oiioniy in the human orgniiiam.' 
It is to he attaiiusi only-on a sui»ra-mcntid level 
when ‘wc come into touch wtlli the Reality tiiat 
is an end in itindf and thcrefnrn ia bliss.’ (Clutp. 
IV, 1).’07 )l a vision, of this Reality was eiivisagM 
by the prophet Xnnithnstm in his conception of 
the ‘House of Songs’—‘Ye, who wish to be alliisl 
to the Good ilind, to be friend witii Truth, Ye 
who desire to sustain the Holy Guiise, down with 
ali^ anger -and violence, away witii all ill-will and 
strife [ Such benevolent men, 0 Mazda, I 
shall take to the House of Songs!’ Thus spake 
Zarathustm, and his is the immortal glory to nave 
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been ‘the first jmpbet who emancipated religion 
from the exclusive narrowness of the tribal God, 
the God of a chosen iicoplc, and ofierotl it the 
universal Man’ (Chap. VlPP. It is ‘the 

vision’ of the Idiwiul Iwsility that ultimalcly 
counts; and Rnbindniimth makes the eandiil con¬ 
fession ‘that my ndi^non is ii poet’s religion. All 
that T feel about it i» from vision and not from 
knowledgi!’ (Chap. VI, ji. 107). The vision 
revenis *tl>c Man of my henrt’--the Wnpnaim 
Man of wlmni it i^in truly I>e said ‘that he is 
infinite in his essimis', he is finitt; in his tnmii- 
festatioii in ns the imliviiltiais’ (Chap. VII, 
p. 118). ‘Our religions present for ns the dreams 
of the ideal unity whicli is man Iiiinself ns he 
manifests the infinite.’ Thus tin* pis*t may be 
said to have giviai ‘the best definiliion of man when 
he says : 

We are fhe music-makers, 

We arc the dreniners of dnsims.' 

'I'nily, inight man ns ‘the inusie-ninker' siiy 
with Browning's ‘Abt V^ogler’ ; ‘It i» we niusii'inns 
know.' For ‘music, though it compndiends 
a limital numlier of notes, yet ivpresents l.lic 
infinite’ (Chap VITI, n. I^2,f27-2H). As already 
obeorved, man's ‘trui; life is in his own erention, 
which represents the infinity of man’ and 'imn- 
gination is the fncidty tiiat brings' before tlieir 
mind the vision of lilioir own greatei' Itoing.’ 
Thus, ‘mmi liy natnii' is an artist' and ‘art is the 
reapunsu of man's eieative soul to tlie eall of 
the ttonl.’ (Clmp IX, pp. lltJ, lUd). Man’s imtnn' 
or illmnita ‘which represtmts tlm tnitli of the 
Supreme ^lati’ is ‘rcnliznl liy our imagination, 
but not crciiterl by our mind,' and ‘Religion 
consists in tlie eiuh'nvonr of men to eiiltiyate 
and express those ipialities wliicb an' inherent in 
^o nature of Man tlie Kb'rnid, anil ti> iiiive faitli 
in him’ (Chap X, p. 111). ‘'L'oduy, more thiui 
ever beforo in our history, the aid of spiritual 
power is iiewled,’ so that ‘this mer'thig of men’ 
may prove fruitful ; and this is possible if we 
‘the dreftmera of tlie Knst and the' West keep our 
^ith firm in the liife that crciite.s and nut in the 
Machine that constructs.’(Chap. XI, pp. UiO, lOd). 

The teacher lias to re mem W that tlm 
‘primary object of an institution should not lie 
merely to eiiucatc omi’s limbs and mind to be 
in emcient rwaliness for all emergencies, hut to 
be in perfect tune in the symphony of I'csponse 
between life and world, to find the balanti' of 
thoir harmony which is wisdom.’ (Clinp, XIl, 
P-178)., 

. ‘As in the world of art, so in the spiritual 
world, our soul waits for its freedom from the 
ego to reach that disinterested joy which is the 
source and goal of creation’ _ (Chap. XflT, p.'_l^) 
—U the very text of his discourse on Spiritual 
Ft^lom.’ which forms, in our opinion, the pivot 
of the whole thing. Herein Rabuidranath stands 
ia tike illustrious company of those seers and 
prophets this ancient land of ours, whose 


message of spiritual freedom greets us once .more- 
across centunes of oblivion. When viewed in it- 
dwtrinal aspect, this message of spiritual froodoni 
will be fouiirl to lie jii essentiai agreement with 
that philosophic tnidition whicli the dificrent 
schools of Indian thought unite in enfowing. 
‘Know thy seif mul lie free, know in a coriHirate 
as well ns in an individind capacity, mid 
endeavour ever afterwards to bring that coiponite 
wisdom to a luminoii.s tmrsonal focus- -this has 
been tlie message of all alike. With no loss of 
niemiing <‘Hn it lie expressed in the language of 
St. John ‘And ye .sliiill know, tile truth, and tin- 
truth shall nmke you free,’ Thus in doetrimd 
sympathy witli the proplict mid the schooluieii, 
Kidiinilniuatfi holds that ‘Imndagc in all its forms 
has its stronghold in the inner self and in die out¬ 
side worlil; it i.s in tlie dimming of our cnnscioiis- 
ncs.s, in the imriuwiiig of our ixtspectivc,. in the 
wrong valuation of things’ (p. lifll) The (a'ctdinr 
idticacy and persimslveness of his message consists 
ill tliis that he dis-s not offer it in the mmmer 
of II doc trill II i IS'. 

Now, ivlmt is it exactly tliiit lie sis'ks to 
eoni-ey liy the jiiimse ‘spiritual freedom’? To- 
tile aYiTiige i-i-iiic or tliinker, witli a realistic 
liins or empirieiil leanings, the phiusc ‘s]iiritiuil 
freeilom' isimes to iionnote, by way of iiiisplneisj 
empliasis, natural and easy enough, just the 
n'vei-w of what its autlior seeks to convey tlieivhy. 
Wlinp'ver else it iniglii mean, tliis iiiueh i-i 
I'Hi'tjiin tiiat ‘fniedoni in the mere si'tise of 
independence has no conh-iit, anil tlieivfore no 
meaniiig. I’l-rhicl. freedom lie.s in a pcrfe(-t 
liai-mony of n'lntionsldp, which wc realize in this 
w'orlil not tlirmigh our responds' to it in knowing 
hut in licing’ (]i. 17’?). It is not merely in u 
religious context, hut ‘also in tlie social or political 
field, the lack of iVecdom is based upon the spirit 
of alienation, on the imiH'rfcct reitlizalKm o1 thi- 
One’ to. iss). Riibindraiiiitli clcm-ly nnticitiates 
this dimi'iiUy and solve.s it in liis own inimitable 
way, ‘lint we know,’ to quote his own worit». 
‘tliiit, though it may sound iiaradnxical, it is 
true tliiit in the huiuiui worhl only u perfect 
arrangement of iiitenlcpendeuce ;• gives rise to 
freedom’ (p. 18H). Acconlinglj’, ‘die ‘liistoi-y of 

the growtii of frewlom is sf^o Idstory of tlie 
torfection of Inimmi relutioiisliip’ (//i/J.) Thus, 
rceilom truly understood, that i.s, spiritually 
con struct I, is taken by Rabindranath to be a 
synonym, not of independence, but of ‘inter¬ 
dependence’ based on ‘mutual umlerstnmliug am] 
co-operation.’ This clearly ejtplains tlie iinportniice 
of tne qualifying epithet ‘spiritual’ prefixM to tlie 
word ‘freedom’ ; without the prefix, it ie ii mere 
cipher, with it, it has a local valu^,'-' When, 
however, it ia taken out of ita spiritual context 
and used without any ((ualificarion, it bwmes 
a douirtful asset, if not a downright liability in 
the spiritual baWce-sheet of humanity. 

‘As the day is divided into morning, noon, 
afternoon and evening, so India had divided 
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inmi’s lift' into four imrti), foUowiiijr the onjuiiu- 
inont* of hii* nnture’ (Chap. XIV, p, 1 !)“) 
--hrnhmm-hnryn. the jwriod of dincipliue in <>dHcu- 
tion; then gnrfmMhtin, that of tho worhl’x work ; 
then ranttprnitlh>in, thn retreat for thn loosening 
of bnnilx; iintl hiially pfnvrajtfa. tin> expwhuit 
iiWHttinjr of freedom nrroxx ileatli' (p. lOs). ‘Kor 


thix fuurfoM way of lifo India nttuaea iimii to 
tlie <miicl harmony of tht^ univereiil, leaviuK 
no iwiu for untrained dtwirox of a nkinpnnt 
individualixin to purauu their doxtructive career 
anchi'i'ked, hut loadiiif' tfictii on to thedr ultiniuto 
mokinlatioTi in the Supnane’ (p. 


SOME LEGAL ASPECTS OF THE WHITE PAPER 

Bv K. S. TEIAPEli. n. a. (Houx.) (Oxox.) 


T IIHUE li!i« Ix'cn so iiiiich di.sciission in 
the nnmtrv nbnnt tllc pn)|)us;ilx 
contained in tho White [’ajM-r on 
riidiaii ('onMitiitional iTforms (lint one 
■would 1)0 led to helif'vo every hit of it has 
hc<*ii tlioioiighlv aiinly.xwl. Rut iinfortutiatoly 
the animated party diwouxsions of a few A'luy 
luoiniiiciit topiex (c, f)., the <jUostion of (he 
^|•sm•cd xnhjeotH ; tile xal’e-iriiiitvls and tlic 
Coiiatitiitional position of tlic [ndian States^ 
has previ'iitMl a fuller examination of other 
issues, otpially iinpoilnlit, if not nioii' so, for 
iheactnni ivorkiiif; of the (\iiisfitiilioii. Tlnw 
deal, with the nature of the disfi-ihnt.ioii of 

legislative fimetions between tin.lire and 

the piviviiieps. 

• If we look ai’oiind within the Kmpire 
we have eoiisidenibly varying eonstitntions in 
existeiiee. From a legal piint of view tin’ 
adviiiitngi’s whieh a imiliiry eonstitiitioii, like 
that of South .Afriea, possesses over a IWIeral 
voiistitiitioii, are unipiestioiiiible. The intei^ 
pretation of the eonstitiitioii does not niise 
x'(*ry serious ditfiriiilties. 

It is knowii that the chief fiiet whieli inriiisl 
l/ird lie Villiers into a velieiueiit iipiioaeiit of 
fnleration and iniiuml him lo ihrrnv all his 
infliiciiee as Ih’esidcnt of the .Ssilli African Omi- 
fereuce into the fittht. for the I'nitieation of Soiitli 
-Vfriea, was the uxi>erieaee of t.^iiadinn eiaiilitions 
de.riveil from a earcfiil study, dnriii); a visit lo 
that isinntry of the eomplexities of the Oominioii 
Oonstitulion. (Prof. Keith 

It is uniniportAnt to discuss, at this stage, 
these relative merits, since it has been finally 
tlecided that India is to be a federation. If 
so, it is onr duty to see that tho eoiistitution 
conferred oh India is simple, concise and 
eitsy of intcrpi’etation. Already two important 


fisleratioiis exist within tlie Empitv, luuuely, 
till' Dunlin ion of Cmiiidit mid tint f’oinnion- 
wenllli of Aiist.miin. Out of these two, the 
.Viistriilimi Oinislitiilion niise.s mue.li less 
ditlieiilly in interpretatiini mid eoiiseipieiitly 
lends fewer dlspiiti’s ri'giirding the re.s|>ee- 
live jiirisdiitioii of the fedeinl mid sbiti's 
legislntiires. All [lowers ini' iidiiineil by tlie 
Slates exeepl tlinsi' definitely siirreiidenid to 
the Federal Parliament in thirty-nine eiiuiiicnit' 
I'd item.s. ’I'l) find mit the validitv of an Act 
all that the eoiirts have to do is Pi see if it 
falls within tliese thirly-iiiiie items. “Fetlora- 
tiiin in Aiistndia,'' says Piiif, Keith, “when*, 
di'fenee funned no driving fon-e, was the slow 
niitenme of the nio.st lengthy ilelibcilition.'!-Oil 
the eimtrarv, in (.‘aiamia, the ense is (jinti' 
diff'eri'iit. 'i'o ipiute I'niiii the smiie authority. 

It ii|i|iniis to linve Isi'ii till' liiiidiible, if idle, 
lii>|)e i)f thi' fmjiiers of < Viiifillemtion flint they 
wi III 111 Ih' uhle In ]inKliiei' il ineHSun' nliii'h Would 
so ileliiutely iissit;ii In the fiileriitiDn on the one 
hiiiid mid pniviiices on the other tlieir nii|iu;tive 
s]ihens Ilf iiuthority thiil tit) quesliott of liHlfliels 
Ilf taw eoiilil ever arise. 

.Vnd what they did for the [nirpoHe was 
to deiiiie two st'ts of lej^slativc [lowers. 
Seetion TJ gives a list of subjects iissigniKl tf» 
the pmviiK'ial Icgislatun-s. Ihit while tlie 
residu.'' is retainctl In the ('outre, section 91 
cminicrates some of tlie subjects retained. 
The effect of this is riiitious. “If so,” con¬ 
tinues Prof. Kcitli, “their hope was utterly 
defeated, for the iiumlKU’ of complexities iiditch 
have arisen n^rding the interprebition of 
the ('onstitution is deplorable.” ITie courts 
have to test the validity of every Act not by 
one but by two enumerated lists aud the ' 
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test becomes oven iiinru difficult when it U 
realized that, “it is im]X)SBtbIe to read even 
Baperfloially list of federal and pi-oviticial 
enumerated powers without seeing how tlicy 
overlap and intertwine” (Prof. Kennedy). Con- 
aequentiy there arc more disputes regsinliiig 
the validity of various Acts in (ianndiu 

It might easily have been expected tliat 
greater cure would be taken to avoid tliis 
nanecessary litigsition when the new constitu¬ 
tion for India was ])roposed. No doubt tlie 
“historical circumstances—niciiil, linguistic, 
social, economic, geographical even senti¬ 
mental” that tended to obwurc issues in 
Canada are present in the wise of India, lint 
that is no reason why we nmst not yet learn 
a lesson from tho cxperirmcc of Ctunida and 
evolve a document that could avoid tliese 
oomplcxitioB. On the^contrniy, th(‘ framers 
of tee White Paper have gone o>'en n Ht<‘p 
further to complicatit niattiu's. 'Iliey have 
defined not one, as in the case of Austiiilia,' 
or two, as is tho case witli Caiiadit but tJirce 
different seta of powers. Section 111 
enumerates exclusively fcdcKil siibji,‘cts j 
section 112 enumerates thosc^ cxchusively 
provincial, while section 114 coiititins a la>^ 
list of subjects for concuiTcnt legislation, fto 
that tee validity of every .Act .shall have to 
be tested by reference in turn to all the three 
lists. 

In the case of Canada, ‘the Act itself 
seems only on the heads of Agriculture and 
of Immigration to have rc.'ilized that conflicts 
were unavoidable/ and in section 95 which 
provides for concurrent jurisdiction in this 
respect, it is clearly set dowit^ tliat in cose 
there is a conflict the federal legislation will 
prevail. There is no such definih’ statement 
in the White Paper which resids : 

Hio intention of proTiiling for thin concurrent 
Add is to secure in respaut of tlic subjecU entered 
in tho list icferrcd to in this tnrsgraph, tho 
matcat niessuro of uniformity which may be 
. found -practicable, but at the lamc time to *enablo 
piorincial l^ciaJatuics to make laws to mert local 
conditions. 

But tee “Federal legislature will not in 
respect of the subjects contained in list III 
be able to legislate in such a way as to impose 
ffnsBOial obligations on the provinoes.” Does 
this mean./any direct or indirect expense 
*'MeeBStlatea^,’’l9 rthe - enfereeiMBt - of tee 


Acts ? Nevertheless, “Iti the event of a 
couflict... the federal law will prevail 
unless the provincial law ... received 
the sanction of the Governoi^eneral,” and in 
that case repeal or amendment by federal 
legislature is possible only with the prior 
sanction of the Governor-General. If the 
Governor-General wishes to avoid political 
complications, thiri siinction is never likely to 
1)0 refused. Hut tlmt, liowever, is a matter 
not so mncli of leg.d as constitutional 
significance. 

It is with n-gavd to clauses 111 and 112 
tluit greater cases of conflict will arise. Might 
not even these exclusively defined powers 
overlap ? It. has been rc()eatedly found in 
Onmula that a particular Act rcguiatlog “Trade 
and Commeivjc,’ which is a federal subject, 
may in another aspect encroach upon ‘tec 
property and civil rights in the provinces’ 
wliieh is an e.velasively praviix'i.d preserve. 

But otherwise the Britisii North America 
-Act makes definite provision for federal 
jurisdiction on the r(!sidua] subjects. Federal 
legislature can make liiws "for the peace, 
okUt and good government of Canada, in 
relation t4) all mattm's not coming within the 
classes of subjects by tliis Act assigned 
exclusively to the legislatures of the provinces,” 
and it is only, “for greater certainty, but not 
so as to rastrict th<! generality of the foregoing 
terms of this section,” that the legislative 
functions in section 91 are cmimerated. 

When we mnic to examine the correspond- 
iig terms in tlie White Paper we find they 
arc very nmeh complicated. Tho residue of 
powers is dinded into two categories. All 
undefined mwers which arq.-^’merely of a local 
or personal interest belong to'the provinces. 
AFite regard to the rest “provision will be 
made enabling cither the Federal L^islaturc or 
any Provincial Legislature to make a law with 
respect to a residual subject, if any, not falling 
within the scope of any of the three lists.” 
So that both the Federal Parliament, ^d the 
Provincial Legislatures can pass laws udneera- 
ing tee undeftned powers. The ouly safe-gnard 
is that for the introduction of such an Act tee 
previous sanction of the Qovernoi^eneral is 
required. Is it certain that bote the Federal 
as well as some Provincial Lwislature will not 
pass . a , law . dealing whol^ or .partially 
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' overiftppiiig the same eubject ? It lias beeu 
found in the case of C8iia^> aa Prof. Keith 
points out, that "there bos bceu no rule of 
. diaaUowii^ merdy because an Act may be 
doubtful in legnlity..So that the Qovemor- 
' Qeoend is likely to leave that to be settled 
by the law-courts. The Indian States are 
in a mneb happier position from this point 
of view, as they retain all powers which they 
do not dehnitoly surrender in the Instrument 
of Accession. 

Clause 118 is specilically included “in 
order to minimize uncertainty of law and 
opportunities for litigiktion as to tike vsliditr 
of Acts.” Will it succeed in this purpose ? 
[t provides for n time limit in which “an Act 
miiy be called iikto iiucstion on tlie ground 
that exclusive powers to pass such legislntion 
were vested in a legislature in India other than 
that which cnnctM it” .After the time limit 
is over the validity of tl>c Act, however much 
it might encroaclk upon the preserve of annUier 
legislature, is established. So that the Central 
Government and each of tiic provltkces will 
sepaiately keep a legal departnxmt ever 
watchful and to bring up at once any Act, where 
there is a donbtfnl point involved, to the l.aw- 
courts forsomk! sort of arkelarnlori/ 

If the Act was left nnchailcnged till a parti¬ 
cular case arose, it may be too late to upset 
it In the case of ‘The John Deere Ploug 
Company v. Wharton’ which arose with 
regard to the llritish North America Act 
the judges dtclaretl that 

the Btrnctnru i>( si'ctiotis 91 and 92 lunl tliu 
detmeo to which the cotitiotalbn of the exi>rcsHiotis 
uira overlap render it ... . unwiite on Oiiti or 
any other owiuiou to altenipt exhatiBiive dcfiiiituins 
of the meaning and scope of these cxprokHions . . , 
It is in many enaes only I)y tottfinina ili^i'isioiis 
(0 concrete queationa, wnieh have aertuaUy arisen 
in drcumstancea the whole of which are befon; 


the tribunal, that injuatiee to future auiton sin' 
bo avoiiiul. . 

Any such prudence will be iuiposstbis itt i 
the case of India if those proposals in ths 
Wlkite Piiper runtaiu unchanged. 

Section 122, though not very much to tbs 
pokut, luiky be referiw to in passing. It 
prohibits any sort of discrimioation exo^ 
legislation “which prohibits sale or mortgage 
of agricultural laud in any area to a poson 
not belonging to some class recogiiizod as 
being a class of persons engaged in, or 
eotktiected with agriculture tit that area w 
which recognizes tlic existence of some righ^ 
privilege or tlisubility att^hing to the memben 
of a community by virtue of some privilege, 
law or custom having the force of law." We 
arc not coiiccrned to ixiint okit the reacUonaiy 
nature of this danse but it is of utmost 
importance to note that any such Act may be 
broiiglit up to tile cokirts to examine wh^er 
it actualiy docs deal witli existing privilege, 
law or cus^bm. It is these vague half-defined 
powers tliat are always the source of litigation. 

This part of the White Paper is so un¬ 
satisfactory from a legal point of view that it 
is likely to kishiT in utk era of litigation in India 
on ctinstitutional questions, such os has not 
been (‘xperiened anywhere before. It is still 
time to define it better. Whether the residuary 
power is given to the federal legislature 
or to the proviin^cs is a matter, though of 
great eonstitutional aud political signi¬ 
ficance, wliieh docs not concern the 
legal aspect of the document Blit 
whether it i.s the jurisdiction of the fedowl 
legislature or tJie provincial legislatures, that is 
defined, there must not be more than one set 
of powers eniuncrated, the rest belonging to 
the prnvitices or the federal Ic^latnro, as tho 
i;nse may be. 




RAMMOHUN ROY 

By MADAME L MORIN 


I T is with the deepest sympathy of heart 
and mind that I associate myself to 
this commemoration of Rammohun Roy’s 
memory. leaving aside my own in¬ 
significant personality, I am proud and happy 
tnat Franoe should he represented hem and 
also have the honour of paying homage to 
this great awahencr of India. Friince has 
always struggled for and proclaimed the ideals 
of truth and liberty, the ideal of high and 
unpartial knowledge, which wore also his 
ideals. It is not without emotion that I recall 
how keenly conscious Rammohun was himself 
during his lifetime x>f this link between his 
ideals and those of my country. 

I have been asked by the Indian Institute 
in Paris to convey to you their'tribute of 
admiration and respect for tlic personality 
and the work of Rammohun Roy. The Indian 
Institute also celebrated the ccntomiry in 
Paris, but only after I had sailed for tliis 
oountry. 

All that I have seen and heard sinc^i 1 
have come to your country, has cucoiu'agcd 
and confirmed me in the intention of writing 
the life of Rammohun Roy in Frenclu I lutve 
already been working on the subject for some 
time in France; and although Ciilciitta is 
really the place where one; ought to study 
Rammohun Boy, I have been able to discover 
in French Libraries one or two facts which, 
if they had already been alluded to, had 
never been thoroughly established and iiccii- 
rately verified.* 

When I first started the research, I was 
told by the most competent people tlmt it was 
like looking for a needle in a haystack. And 
I must confess that I had to spend long weeks 
, of patient perusal of reports, proceedings, 
and especially of the daily papers of the time 
before getting any results. But in the Ond 
I have been able to establish the exact 
didp pf Bammohun’s presentation to King 

II' W . .- ■ 

tLA. more detailed accomit. of these reeearchee 
can in Worid, Decauber 

iWi'- ' 


L)uis-Philippe,— Util October, 18S2—by the 
ordinary usher of the ambassadors. This date 
is mentioned by two different daily impcrs- 
of the time.* 

Further, by consulting the most ancient 
volume of the proiwcdiiig-s of tlic Asiatic 
Sodety in Paris, in manuscript form, I have 
been able to prove that Rammohun Roy was 
(tffimtively nominated as a member of that 
learned iiody as early as the .5tli of July, 

There are iiitentsting details relative to that 
iioiniTiatiou, but it would be too long to mention 
them now.i" 

AnothiT jKHiit upon wltieli a little lij^t 
has been tlirewii, is tlut ipicstiou of the 
duralion of Satnmohuu’s stay in France. 
Miss Collet says, in her biography of the 
Raja : "We do not know when he went or 
when ht! retuiTied.”:|: In faet, the stay of 
RiimtnoKun Roy had up to now only been 
located vaguely betweeu the Hist of July 
1832 mid tile 3Ist of January 1833, both 
these dates corresponding to letters written 
by the Raja from England.^ 

In ibiiy CarjioiitePs L<ul IJayn of 
Ituniimhun Hoy, however, tliero is a photo- 
grnpluc fiii^imilo of one of Rammohun’s letters, 
dated 22nd September 1832 and written in 
Bengali. I had the idea of showing this letter 
to a Bengali scholar in Paris, Dr.. R K. Qhosh, 
mid he was able to tell me-that it had been 
written from England. Therofo're, on the 


* Journal dm Ddtiut». 15 Octobre 1832. 

2. Col. 1. Coiistiiaiioni^ft. 15 Outobie IftB. 
Psac 3. Ool. 1. Complementary information u also to 
be found in Journal de» DebaU of the 19th October 
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t Maiinseript Proceeding of the Biltimn betwem 
1822 and 1814, sittbg of the ?th June, 1^, sittiiii^t 
nf the 6th July, 1824. (PiMje 58 of^ ManDScriptl. 
Ooinplementary information to be found in : 
Manuscript fWieedinn of Asiatic “Sodety' in 
Paris. Sitting of the 3rd January, 1825. Pam 

Journal Asiatique 1825 (ler semestre). Tome 6. 




Cdlet’a L^< and LtlUrn of /tommokM Asf, 

paws 200 * 

S laitters writtmSrameotiTClj to WMam BoAboo^ 
and to Mr. Woodft^ (Miss ObUot p. 20a) 
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22iid September 1833, BRmmohuu Koy was 
not til ^nce yet. On the other Iwid, I 
found in the nria National Library an 
arUcle of Pauthier in the Revue Encydo- 
prdique, dated December 1833, where Rnm- 
nioliiiii Boy’s visit is mentioned retrospective¬ 
ly. Til esc two points enable iis to curtail tlie 
iHiiijcotiiml period of Bammohiin’s stay in 
France by at least three mouths and we nre 
thereby able to limit tlie researches to the last 
week of September and tiic montlis of 
October, November and December 1833.* 

A full-size photograph of the abovc-iiieti- 
lioncd Bengali letter is to be found in the 
present exhibition of Rammohiin Roy’s relics 
organized for the duration of the centenary. 
In France we have ii Victor Ifngo Museum, 
a Rodin Museum, etc. If I may be allowed 
to cx]ircss n wish, I ivoiild suggest that the 
precious relics of your national preenrsor 
should likewise become the nncletis of a 
Rnromohun Roy Mnscuin. They would 
thereby beeumc available to scholars as well 
SIS to the public at large, instead of remaining 
dormant in the seclusion of private collections. 
If the expense of n separate building cannot 
lie inenrrwl, surely one of your public 
niiisenms or libraries could spare n small 
room and give hospitality to tliose relies. 

What sc'cms to me the most .striking 
elinnicrtenstie of Rannnolinn lloy is his power¬ 
ful piTUonnlity—unique and admirably 
••oneciitrated, and yet infinitely rich and 
divenw', r] 3 -naniie as well as I'omjin'heiisive. 
I consider him as the most wonderful proto¬ 
type ill iiiodem times of _vonr Indian genius, 
wliieli is not limited as the Western genius 
is bj' the jirineiple of lontradielion, but 
manag(‘s to combine analysis and syntliesis. 
Diversitj', mort' often tban not, results in 
dispersion. But, while Rammohiin Roy 
cultivated a groat divi’i'sity of interests, y<‘t 
his mind reiiiained so eoneeiitrated, his diseri- 

* It is lion ever likely tlint ttanimohun lioy hii<! 
il ready ret a rued to Knftlaiul liy December, «tid evim 
iiurtmpB as curly ns Novemuer. iiiii<.e n letter of 
Mias Aikiii nritteii in October 181^ ia the only letter 
iniit wo klitnr of reftrriiig to the Kaja aa beiiiK in 
IMris at the time; hia presentation to the king took 
(itacc on the 14th of October, and we can infer from 
>thcr letters mat the Raja only stayed a fes' ttceka 
.““d that he cuitailea his stay owing to 
'•he difflealties arising from a language which was 
foreign to him. 


miuoitioo BO lucid, that be could oo-ordiniM- 
the vorioas hetora into a harmoniouB whole } 
and hia purpose remtuned ao firm that be: 
could focus his magnificent ideals into 
practical realization. 

He was powerful onotif^ to draw from 
F^ast and West, from every religion, from ell 
cultiinil traditions, and clarify all these diveiw 
elcmnnts, to wield thorn into a lofty and 
rational philosophy, a universal religion. 

And yet, ])ersonnllY, 1 do not believe that 
Rnmmohiin Boy’s greatest achievement has 
been the creation of n new religion. Before 
him, ludia had had many outstanding philo¬ 
sophers and religious men ; I know tiiat he 
was very deeply religious at heart, but as for 
as his action niid influence are eoiicerned, be 
appears to me jmrticularly significant os a 
soejnl reformer. 1 am even strongly inclined 
to think that most of his outwfltri religious 
activities (ns distinct from his own inner life) 
were conducted in view of practical aims, 
ethical reform being viewed as the soundest 
basis for a new social and political order 
where Indians could enjoy higher cultural 
enlightctinient ns well ns a better standard 
of health, welfare and general prosperity. 
This can be siibstantiRlIy inferred from many 
]i:issi)ges ill bis writings. 

Komi; people stand for undiluted ortho¬ 
doxy with III! its iiefnrious forms of supersti¬ 
tion ; others, on the reverse, sec no other 
way of salvation than doing away , with 
religion altogf'ther. Rammohiin Roy was 
didennined' to do away with the superstitious 
prmttices which hud undermined India's 
lucidity and vitality ; but in his wisdom, he 
realized that the ndigious instinct corresponds 
to such a vital need, that it canntit be 
easily nprtmtial, either in individuid man, or 
in the rvointiun of large collectivities. He 
rcalizoil through tin; study of history how 
potent that fon't*' hud been in the deveiopment 
of human civilization. He understood that 
the right course was not to stippn-ss it—it 
cannot be suppressed—but to purify and 
simplify it and to use it as a means to serve 
social equality and fraternity as well as 
political emancipation. 

From a purely philosophical point of view 
his partiality to the Hindu doctrine is evident. 
He finds in the Gayatri, the Upanishade and 
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the Vedanta all tlie Hpirittifll noiiriHhmont that 
a human aoul can cmvp for. 

Bnt, on Uic other hand, he Ik struck by 
the aocinl welfare and political progress of 
Enropc; he also hceomes acquainted with 
the moral precepts of the Christian gospel, 
and be concludes that this simple code of 
morality has been one of the chief instruments 
of the social and jwliUeal achievements of the 
West This is not the place to discuss how 
&r this inference is founded, but I feel certain 
(hat it was the basis of Rammohnit Roy’s 
eagerness to diffuse (liristinn ethics among 
his countrymen. 

Many passages couUI bc' ipiotcd to sub- 
atnntiatc this view ; I shall limit myself to 
one or two, 

I pratumc to think Uinl (thristiiinity, if properly 
iiiculeatol, httS a grwiter tendency to itwprovti fhr 
moral, imrtVi^ a»d poliltral r/alr of mankind Ilian 
any other rditdoiis system.’' 

"Kveryone who interests liimsclf in hehiiK of his 
fellow creatures wnnid confidently luiticipntn the 
approoehinj; triumph of Iriir relijrion should 
/milanthropff indnee you ntitl yonr friends to send 
to SenKol as many scriotiH oinl atdr tearlirrx of 
Karopran Irarniiig ami xi'imrr amt Chrixlian 
mcralilj/ unmiiufM irtiA roliiiioiM doririarx, tis 
your cinniniHlan(s:s may nilniil, hi spread kiioiflnl^e 
ffraUritowitif _ owowy flir Hatin' romiitiiniig, in 
connexion with iim Rev. Mr. .Viiani....”* (f^rtter to 
Rov. Henry Ware, Unitarian minister of IJarward 
Ooll(|!C, Cambridge, UjitUti Slates, in wnly to an 
enquiry of his, dateti h’dirnnrv Quoted in 

pOKCS SH, of Miss Dollet’s RioErnjtliy). (Itiilii's 
onia). 

Even* word of Ihiminohim's deet a rations 
has to be re.ad very iittentivtdy, if one wishes 
to understand Iris real thougiit iniderlyiiig tlie 
studiously cautious and courteous language. 

His rcKgioiis point of view tnui also be 
nnderstood by a eareful {KU'tisal of his 
"Humble suggestions hi his eountryiiieii 
Belicy'crs iii the One true God * where lie says 
about non-unitariau mission a rit's that “Wlien 
they endeavour to make conveids of ns ;.. .even 
then we should ft'el no resentment towards 
them, but rather compassion, on account of 
the blindness to tlie cnors into whieli tlicy 
themselves have fallen. Since it is almost 
impossible, as everyday’s experience teaches 
-UB, for men when possessed of wejilth and 
power, to perceive their own defects.” • 

* Mr. Adam was Bammohon Roy’s ‘'ronvert" to 
tTnitulaiilim. (Vide Miss Collet, p, 1)8). 


Reli|pon and Philosophy arc opposed bj 
some progressive Indians on the gitiand thai 
they are » source of division among themselvca 
Another point that Rammohun Roy diacemod 
with marvellous lucidity is that it would bc 
far wiser and more realistic to make this 
great religious force of India a common 
instrument of uniKcation, a common basis for 
eonstnictive action. This can only be don<^ 
in the brood spirit of tolerance which animated 
Rammonun Roy himself. And Rammohun, 
a.s a matter of fact, did not limit himself to 
preaching tolerance, which is only a first stage ; 
ho personally practised understanding. 

He was the first Indian brave and bold 
enough to break the rules of orthodoxy and 
cross the Kola Pani, to come and study 
the culture and institutions of Europe with an 
o]ien mind, and to oliserve Europeans and 
their mode of living with a critical—if 
sympatheti*^—curiosity. And I believe this 
iiitellectiiiil curiosity has been one of tlie most 
important traits of Raminohun’s remarkable 
personality. Without this universal critical 
curiosity, he would no doubt never have 
dreamt, and never have achieved as much as 
he did in cvciy field of human thoiiglit and 
aetivity. Curiosity leads to comparison, to 
confrontation of values, to e.'igcr desire of 
knowledge of all forms of civilbuition. Tiiat 
is why Raiiitiiohiiti Roy w.os the, first to 
pen^civc, by a projihetic and generous vision, 
wliat cultural fcllow.sliip between East and 
West eould bring to both parties if it were 
umleistooil in the right spirit; how much it 
could broailen the litdd of research, how fully 
it could enrich experience and human uodcr- 
standing, how enlivening it ^onld prove as :i 
niutiia) stimulant, how ppwcrfiilly it could 
fo.ster international brothefbood. 

Apart front ail these exceptional gifts, 
Rjtmmflluin Roy was also endowed witli the 
specific qualities which make a man a real 
leader. 

First of all, he was a realist as well as an 
idealist. Everything that he prcaohe^' (ly word 
or pen was instantly translated by“hiqiiftto 
constriicUvo action or active struggle. His 
personality is all aglow with inspiration, but 
it possesses also this healthy sturdiness, this 
sound and perfect balance, which only come 
to those wim do not refuse to Bot> but bravely 
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accc{>t to grapple day after duy with linrd 
and unpleoeant realities. 

Secondly, Rammohiin Roy pijsacscd an 
indomitable energy. Ho belonged to that 
type of people who arc never curbed by 
circiimstaiices, but who light to iloiniimto 
them until their aim is realized. Tliis imdring 
perseveranoe in effort conld bi* ilhistrat^Hl by 
more than one instance t4iken from the Kaja’s 
life, (^mong other facts, let ns ifcidl how 
he createtl his oivii press amidst the greatest 
dtfBe.iilties, when he wis refused hospitality 
by tile press that had ])rinted his pn'vlens 
pamphlets relative t/i his I'ontmversy witli 
the missionaries). 

As all real leadi'i's who deserve that 
iip|iellation, Hattimohun was a sellless man, he 
gave the first place to his canse and not t»i 
litinsclf; he wii« always ready to recede 
into die b.ackground wlnm her thought it neces¬ 
sary ; his attitude in tlie fostering of educa¬ 
tional reform is eharacderistic of this.* 

Always tactful and courteous, he remained 
implacably firm when essential principles wen; 
at stake, thereby eommnnditig respeet. from 
his opponents. In our time, many so-called 
leaders are apt to shirk responsibilities ; 
Kammoliun Rov had such a keen eonscieiiee 

• Kvidenoc i'.v Aluxainler niilT, lieforc 

the Select Oommittia; of the Hollsi' of (5omiiioas in 
1853. Quoted by Mr. Ilem ('liaiulni Stirkiir in iiis 
introduction to the Inst (.slition of Miss (lollet's 
biof^riiy- xsxii; and xi n( tiilrodiietion. 


in that matter that he would rather go oat fill 
m<H’t responsibilities in anticipation, with th^ 
most daring courage. We are inclined 
forget that Raminohun waa a rebel in his owni ' 
time ; in this respeet also, his example is SA 
great lesson. lie never allowed himself to b«lv 
excessive or fanatical; he was a self-possessed, j 
generous, realistic and intelligent rcvolutionaty.; 

His w.tK a fearless life,—a lonely life also,-*.: 
but lie wa.s powerful enough to stand oltHie 
and remain all the greater ; as someUmes,.' 
at (lawn, :i tall mountain })Gnk appears ior 
isolation agiinst tlic pale sky, shining nlrendr 
whil(‘ evt'rytiniig is still in darkness, proud 
and fully radiant as (he first herald of the; 
rising .sun. 

Mrs. Niiidn, in niie of her inspiiing 
sf>H(>eiics, very ai)])ositety said that Riiinmohnn- 
Roy had fell the challenge of the past. I 
know that the Indians of today f<!el the 
ehalhmgc of Uammnhnn Boy’s lucid and 
genemiis vision. Your great pivcnrsor has been, 
(lead for .1 hundred yciirs, but his powerful 
ideals arc alive in tiie heart and mind of 
everyone of y oil today. Some of tlie reforms 
which h(! has struggled for have already been 
realized ; it will bi; yonr jirivilege to (mmplete 
tin; work and reach the goal. May this date of 
Ritinmohim Roy’s centenary inangurate the 
ine.aniatiun of his pnjphetic dnauns into 
tangible and eon.stniclivc r<!iiliti(‘8.* 

fhffcr ?rarl nf fhf‘ ophhirntiiiH of 
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The pogHiblK Pimses of ourthquakcii ore: 
ji) Full of rock nt the surfiico or under* 
{round. 

(tj) Explnsiotis g(rniTatcd by iiorcoliition of 
mter through the outer crust to highly licateii 
uo^ helow. 

(»») Openrtions which rc.xult or t»jnil to n'sult 
in Tolcflnic Hcdvitics: 

(o) Fniclwring of solid cruHt, 

(b) Intermittent ttrowth of I'atilts ami 
di)vc1o|»ncnt of fault-slips. 

If, B, The first two nro of minor importimcc, 
The forces wliicli i^ausc crustal movements 
and fractures, nro: 

>t) Forces which podiiiv tidal cfiocts on 
account of relative position of eartli and hcnvcniy 
bodies. 

(lii) Atniosphmc pressure (linblc iilimMt to a 
few pountls’ variation pr square inch). ^ 

(mO Pressure <lcveln])c<] by expansion and 
contraction through nulioactivity ami physico¬ 
chemical n^nclions in the emst. 

(tv) Gravitational prcssiire of llic emsV resting 
on a viscouH magma. 

(v) Hubcru.stal magmatic jircssun' wliicdi 
uplifts and tends to buist the cnist 

N. R—-The first two are of minor iinpoHjmce. 
The constitution and stri'iiglh of the eriisi 
arc of considemhle imiHirtnnee. f^eismology sliuws 
tliat the crust is rigiil and sulid to a iliqdlrof 
about 25 miles. It consists of :ib<>iit 2 mill's 
of aedimenliiry rocks {porosity 30 pri' ei'iit), 
7JS miles of granitic rocks (poiosity 0.4 jax cent) 
and 15/) miles of ha sal tie rocks {pon»sity 0.2 per 
cent). The strength and rigidity of the roeks 
increase with depth. At 25 miles tlicre is u 
markeil “dlMiuntinuity,” pcrluqis due to the hs'al 
tern para tnre imaring the point of fusion of the 
basaltic snbsl.nttiim. Strength and rigidity dtvreiise 
with doptli below 25 miles in the iindei- 
:lying basaltic magma whiidi is highly visemis 
juat below the .solid rigid crust. 'I'he mngmatle 
prcfwure (whi<‘h tends to hurst the einst) 
ia found to be about 200,000 atmosplu-rie 
preesura at the present time, being cstiniatisl* 
from the density, chemical eompusitlon and 
condition of formation of the basic subatnitiim 
(a pminet of rryslallixatioi) from the magma iit 
dbout I20(K>C). ’I'lu! lempariitnre of the snbenisial 
magma is l>otween 12000G-MOO®G, ; 

• Quari'^ls Joumni of (Mofftrf’.l, Mininq mtd 
f^rtatarpteot SHcic/y of India, Vol. IV. iS’o. 2. 
f*-Oo-fcuition bctwwn Specific Gravity, Ghendcal 
BOOUBtitntion and Condition of Fomatiou of Miacralii 
Rocks, By D. a Nag. 


NAG 

The thiekne.'S ami rigidity of the solid crust 
ate essential tor maintaining the enormous 
siibcrustiil magmatic pivssnre which can by no 
means be^ *luo to gravitational pnwurc of the 
crust floating on tlie viscous magma. The gravita¬ 
tional pressure ealculab'd from the iivemgo density 
(2.8) and tliiekness ,'25 miles) of the crust can 
utmost bo about i l, 0 (R) almnsplierie pressur).*. It 
Is very prolaible lliat this high magmalie pre.ssure 
is developed by oea.si-les.s atomic disinti’gration by 
whieli the heavior I'lementa are iR'ing transmuted 
ink) lighter ones and tlie material universe is 
slowly moving tc>ward.s mmihiiation. [ ). 

This causes lapid ineix'iise of volume in the 
inbTior where Hie heavier elements preiloniimite. 
The pressuin iiiereiisi's steadily. Periodically, nt 
irregular ink-ivals varying fi-oin 3(1 to ov«t 
100 million years (averagt! .50 million years), the 
pressure attains maxi muni intensity wlien it rupturea 
the crust and lauiaes ejioeh-iuuking gi'ologieal 
disturliiinees ^^> 3 ). liceenlly during Tertiary 
Age, it has iH'on the cause of tlie Alpine and 
the F[inuiliiyan iiplieavals whidi ineklentully 
develojaxi along the bases of the high mountain- 
mnges the well-known finetunsl zone fa zone of 
weakne.s.s in the crust) wliieh extends from the 
Pneiiie to tlie Atlantic right across the Old 
World, 'I’lic s/me whieli passes tlirnugh North 
Iteliar has i-oiiverteii it into a seismic ami. 
Tile weakness in (lie erust thus ereatixl is 
evcnlinilly utili/eil liy Naliiiv as safely valves 
through wliirh l.lic ever-ineii using voinnie of 
imignia and the 1 n»ru)oiis heat geiienited by ibe 
eeasi’less aloiuic disinti gialieii in Hie inUrior of tbe 
cail.h. are fioilt lime to linii' releasid pititiciibirly 
at limes of ]iei'iodi,' major and minor geological 
distiirbanecs. The opeiuimns are essential for tlio 
growth of tlie ein.st, luaiiileiiiiiiee' 'of elinuitie 
condition and tints the evolutiopf^ of this planet. 
Tho lava, poured out, supplies the iiinti'riala 
(silicates, etc.) for llu' building up of the crust 
which is perhaps still gmwing thiekpr and 
stninger, and the earth (whieli is 3 'ouiig yet) is 
jirohiihly inereasing in volume while the Universe 
IS ex]iamiiiig. The motive forces wliieli eiuiso 
terrestrial evolutions aw inherent in atoms; they 
are releusetl with aloinie disinlegnition. 

Some observations of Sehiidiert regnnliiig'close 
relation Iw'tweeit l.iic past geotogient disturbaneen 
•'ami eliinatie. clmiiges jire of eonsiderable seientifio 
imiioitanee. 'riieie was a niiirked cluiiigic in tite 
local el i mate ini mix I lately la'fon' and after the 
recent earthquake. IVlietlier the elnuigc ill tho 
iitmos))herie condition was due to the eartliquake 
or it was the local variations in the barometric 
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t’limful invti^tigiitioii. It iit iiott<wortliy th:tt I'xt'ii'iivc 
siibniiirinu hiii] iiuh-atTitil motiiibiin-iimkit)^ nml 
v<>lc.inM' HCtivililw |M’i)ilus;eil oiiiio.'tilt' rlli’i'W itii 
clini:it'i)i of psuliiRii! tinms. Gis.ilojriciil uii'i bio- 
lojfic:il (■vi'liiiiDiw ' SiHr CUin iifs of Orol/iijk 

by Sohiwhort, lOUl t.lmt oxtcn^ivi'sob- 
Miivifif' iiftiviticH ]i{t‘iii,‘i‘.illy iiiwoititmnii' l by m:irin(! 
lraiwjfr>«sii>ii (lavii^tcii by oluviitimi i>f oct'iiiiiL' 
bvlTi) iiro fiitliiwol by |)n)luii"i!il tnipicul 
whili! tiUiiiiilt^ or {{liicial tioniiitioii (ovi-n in 

tr«ipi(-;il iippiijir-t ii^ if SiM'iilif iiitroilui'ifil 

iiiiino'liiitttly iifliir pi'rioih of worlil-wiilc 
iiumiitiiii'iiiakiii^ mill voliMnii; ivlIvitiiiK. "I'litix 
the jjrmttl Hiiiirtlayiin Litihoaval wiu-t iirliiii;iliilti‘ly 
foltowol by oxtniitii! i.mIiI I'lMnab’ »<> iliaC 
coiiilitioii priiviiiliil ill tbi' foot-liillii of 
(litnoltiya at low luvols cvoti coiiiHidontbly liolow 
oHili) ft oInvatioti.The l*lcii<lin;>-iii( [is A|'o in Kiiropo 
iiiid otiior loti Aijiis followed puilocLs of nionn- 

tiin-inakinjr VidcMiiic iiotivitioii. Nnmorimi 

iniibmtxia aro oitod by SirlniL'hort in support of bis 
{>oiioralixation. Evidoiitly ibo amoiiot ofboat brought 
up from tho interior diiriii;' aiooiilaiiionakiii^' 
volcaiiio uctivitio.-i mul llii'. uyv/ llio lutat is 
dissipati»l from the surfaiai priiuitrily couimI 
tliK cliinatos of Kcolooii? tiinos. Wfiilo nndor tlio 
siibtnariiii; condition the beat is loii>r rrtntnol by 
oi-AMnio water, under stiii-aorial condition it is 
quickly lost by radiation ; the twi> conditions thus 
brin" nbout hot nnit r.olil climates iiiimciliatcly 
afbir the ilistiirhancfs. lii'ni'o could it mit be Ihiil 
tbo ri'ccnt local climatM' chaii;;c was iticidoiii.ly 
the cttect of t!u! carlh’pinko iinrl not its (auisi‘ 
as aiijr^stcil by moiiih ? The tuirtlninakc mi^lit 
have produced disturbances in the local teiiipcnitiiro 
Kradionl and tlic beat broii^bt itp was quickly 
lost resulting in the niarkinl hot and cold climate. 
The prohicii) curbiiiiLy bwoincs n very illlficnlt 
one considering the insigniKcarice of the nasmt oarth- 
(piako and of the maual climatic dianocs, (^aiek 
alternations of hot ami teild climate mitrbt have 
been duo t> siiiicession of foiM-sbocks and after- 
sliocks which made the problem more complex. 

Many tbcorics have bwn rccimtly aiivatjecd 
through newspapers to account for the causation 
of Iho earthiiuakc in North Behar. It has hccii 
ascribed to Auafiasy (a coinmoaly aciuoited tlicuryi 
suggesting that the Himalaya which bias become 
lighter by con:taut denudation is behaving^ more 
or less like an iaolatexl solid body floating in tlie 
ilenscr aubcrustal magma ; in other wonis, the 
floating up of the Himalaya to re-establish 
isostetio equilibrium is the cause of the eartJiquakc. 
It is hardly possible now to prove definitely the 
actual rise or the Himahiya by any satisfactory 
evidence. Tho investigations of the Indian Survey 
anti the Geologioal Departments may, in course of 
time, be able to throw mure light on the matter. 
Seismology shows that the crusty is rigiti 
and about 25 miles tliick. Considering the 
porosity of the sedimentary, gmnitic and 
basoidc layers and hence the available space 


at diflerent depths, the fractures in the 
may he oxpccteil tii develop only in the uplNi^ 
sone. The aune of cavity possibly extends U 
■ieptb of iibmit I miles and that of fracture ht 
or 10 miles ; below this tho _ wiviknosa in tliiii 
solid cnt.st cun be I'xpccted to exist in the form ol^ 
local slntiiis in uioli>ciilar aggrogatinn At piawoi,’ 
tile crust is ajipiirently ikleqiialoty rigid mi^v 
strong t^i resist tile grtivitiUiuiiul ullect Utfl'.- 
willist'iiid an j literal exjilosivu force eaMSd- 
by 'idl),0i)i) atniosplieri" magmatic prossuro. The’:' 
crust sliiiiild probably remuin in tiu;l ovoii if the. 
interior were bolluw, and si> it slmuld bo too rtgU... 
for isoslatic niljnsimeiU at the pruasont tiouit 
Blit it is very probable that isostiaic readiustmeatl." 
take I ill ice at times of poriialic opocn-makia|^-': 
gisilii^'ical ills turban Cl’S when the Imsiu substmtl. 
are mere <n‘ Ics.s fnsisi and tile overlying layeri. 
are rcndensl cmishlcnthly phtstic by the 
ciionii'ius lUxmimilatioM ef liiuit in tlio subcrustal 
region. The plasdcily slmclil nixioiint for the 
wrinkling, warping and overlhriisiing of atritta 
which are otlierwise very rigid. Isostalic roadjustmaut. 
is more likely only a periodic plicnomcnon and 
as such it can as well explain the low density 
of rocks beacalli the high nionntaina, a fom 
icstablislierl by tho well-known gcoilusiu pendulum 
ex(ieriiuents) on which the thixiry of iMuataay 
has Ix'eii principally basml. The tbrniation of 
lighter granitic rocks in tho upper xone below high I 
mouiitiiiII-ranges can also be expliiiiieil by Ae 
Inc’id mugmutic temperature and pressure at times . 
of I'omiati'in - the preiintiiinanee of tuiuperdtui^e 
effect on density. 

'i'iie severity of the sliixik in North Behar 
and its extension over nearly two million square 
miles suggest divcp-sealcd origin of the c>arthquak(i. 
The priiniiry origin of the eartliquuko is very 
likely some deep-seated plutonic intrusions 
whieh caused fault-slips and originated aocondory 
cell tins, pn’siiiiiahly, in a series of pro-oxisting 
hlnlts at different levels in tlic upper fractiUM 
xoiie. Ill tlie geological history such intrusions 
throngli loeid planes of weakness at griat depth 
in the crust are of liiviiiciit ooeurruncc. Som»- 
tiiiias they develop into vohaiiiic outbrustl 
The sulphurous fumes ?J in tho atmosphoru of 
the distiirlied'area would suggest now fractures 
extending to several miles’ depth whoro the 
normal tomperaturo should be a few hundred 
ilcgroes centigrudo—n condition morn suitable 

for tho generation of sulphurous fumes from the 
decomposition of- sulphides in the rocks, Tho. 
mnnerous hot springs may similarly indloato 
deep'fissures and local weakness in tho onist. 
Many of the fissures an, sooner or Liter, liable 
to bo choked and closed up but the weakness 
in the. crust remains. This lomls to repreatad 
local earthquakes at irregular intervals whiw may 
be eventually foliowoti by volcaic oruptiotts 
perhaps millions of years nenoo, when the locd 
weakness in the crust mid the magmatic pressure 
below become considerably more. Vobanin. 
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'erupUuiirt iiiH)’ iit iwiiie futuru cuuvurl the- 

afflicted area of Nortli Bchar into a highly 
loinemliml zone traver^eil hy iiiiiny mubiUifurous 
-Tuine and dykue which an; now abnent; l)^■ciou.^ 
mebilK are, t)« a ndo, of oniptive origin. 

Joly linN very ably shown thit iiuportiini'o 
of ndioactlrity in gi'olugiud histoi'y, particularly 
tto tlieriiiul iiHpoct. III! found that high 
temperatun! giiulicnt goes with high radioactivity 
and low leiiinca'aturc gnuliuiit with low riulio- 
activity of tfic country rocks. Toniporaturo 
gradient mainly depends on local aliiioapkcric 
condidon, ohyNico-chemical eoiiMtitiitiun of iwuntry 
'lovks and tno intciiiiity of aaiioruetal inaginatic lu'UL 
The average temiicralure gnuliont is about 1* 
rise |ier IbO fet't depth. Theii! are fair aim mats 
: of rMioactive concmitratioiis in tiie rucks near 
the eurface. .\11 rocks are now considered to lie 
inoro or less radioiLctivc. AisorJing to Joly 
the radio-thmual source of heat in the crust can 
produi;e lotad Fusion and niinor geological 
disturhaiices. Hesides the ihiTiiial aspis;t, tile 
TbiulUtktrii; eiiuiigcs resulting from the radioactive 
or atoniic ilisintcgration prxiuce consideriibLe uffi'ct. 
Thus radioactive coneentnaion in a roisk, through 
its tendency to increiwe nion! rapidly in volume, 
would produia* consiilerable strain in the iiwk 
which would burst if sttiiuted near a ^fractimsl 
zone; want of siililcient available s[iac(^ or 
adjacent fracture would iniliiee tlu; forinatioji >iF 
high pressure niinerals such a-s garnet which is 
thus very abundant in the ilcep-sentoil ICclogih.'. 
The rook'burHting duo to radioactive con centra lion 
luny cause fi'acturlug and fau!t-sli[)s and thus earth¬ 
quakes. The f rwiuen t d i sa stro 11 s ri >e k-h 11 rsti 11 g ] 1 he n I )- 
men a in the deep Mysore gold-mines may he due to 
radluoctivilv but conlirmiitire in vesl.igalions lire 
needed; the pcgnialitlc eliaractcr of the gold 
quBxte is coagcniiil to nulioia'tive (HJiu^ntratiun. 

It may be notes! tluit theis' is markisl 
'ooncentratioii of nulioaetive miiierais and hot- 
Mrings along a zone mlining nonhwords freiii 
B^cVii tlirougli Haziiribagh and (hiya to Uajgir. 
’The radioiietivily of .some of tiie liot-spiiiig.s of 
Rajgir and Tooobim ami some of tlie local 
.'Uiinerols (c.jf. allaniU’ from lialiia, I’ilcliblende 
from Sin gar. eolumbiti', etc.) Uilvc been 
<deinonstm(e<l by I’eseareh works nirriisl out in 
'the ^se UeseaKili Institute, f'aleutta. 11 ii- 
fortuiiamly tliew* is no dcfiniH! kmiwleilgc about 
the radioactive concentration in tilt! novtiicrn 
extension of iJie zoiii'. Kvidctitly_ Patna, 
Mozuliorptir, Uatbhiuigii, Sitamari, Motiliari ami 
Khatmiimlu lie on the northern extension. 
Monghyr, JniiiaJpur, IJhagalpiir, I’liniia, and 
Darjeeling awi situated consiUernblj' to tlie east. 
All the above jilaces were severely disturbcsl. The 
dispoeition of the severely disturbed^ areas suggests 
:<that might be tliroc principal faults, one 

^Tohning north to south through Mozuilerpur, 
another runnii^ north-east to south-west through 
Monghyr and Qaya and die third running east to 
mat along the foot of the Himalayas. These 


faults witli a sorius of minor faults would vmuliMc 
more or less Uolateil areas creating very suitablu 
cniiditioii for fault-slips und local earthquakes. 
Ifot-spriiigs are ^ncrolly found along fault lines 
and HO their relative positions may tlirow considoi^ 
abhi light on the location of tlm faults. It may be 
wortli-wlille ulsoCn investigate the nuliouedvity and' 
local temperature CTudieiit wherever practicable. 
The leulMge of gold-leaf einunudon olectrusoope. 
like the uuu locally (zmstructed and used 
in the Hose Ucsuareh Institute, may be tried for 
the delurmillation of local radioactivity. 

f^oismulogists dm I that the coittres of soveru 
caithquiikcs are very often about '25 milus below 
the epi^aaitn^H and thus probably arc at or near 
tile jiuii!ti(iii of the viscous imigiuii and the solid 
criisL Similar diiding in the cose of the North 
Ucliar cai'Llniuake would strongly support the 
Hiigge.sloil view of the deep-.suated plutouic 
intnisioii as the primary cause of the emmiuakc. 
'file centres of the afti't-shocks which are generally 
not HO scvcri: and extensive are likely to be found 
ill tlie upper faclurcil zone within a few niihiS from 
the siirfaw', 'I'he iiftin'-.shock.s may be as<!ribed to 
fault-slips mid Ioi;al frai;tiiriiig iiauscd by gravita- 
l.iiiiial foi'i e and local nidhiactivity : they mo of 
x'C'nidary oiigin. I)e Moiitessus (ISKKl) found 
that ahoiit ! 15 per cent ef tlie severe eartliquaken 
have their origin along the recugiiiziHl zoniis of 
weakne.’^s in the earth’s crust. The shocks are 
I'l'peatixl ill the same locality at iiregular intervals 
anil tlieii’ is hardly any basis mi which they can 
Ik! foii'told. Seismology may lie uxpuitial to do 
woiidiTs. Ih'tter oiganizatioii. iaiproved Hcisuio- 
gvapliic illsLriiincuts and luoiv canifiil .study of 
I’lire-s]locks may, at no disimit future, letui to 
satisfactory [irixlielion which will he a great boon 
to humanity, fSeisinology lias alii'iaiy given the 
most delinito in forma tion ahoiil the internal 
const!tiition of the earth. 

The liestnii'tive eilis'ts uf eiirtln|uak('oii buildings 
and the loss of life and property involveil have, set 
afoot important I’ngiileering preblems. The failures 
of buildings lo withstmil tlie shocks ajipcar to be 
largely due to failure of the mortar used to 
witlistaiid the jerks and the d«‘vialions of the 
slrnetiin'.s from the pliiniiidine caused by 
oseillntovy movements. This teiobi. to horizonttu 
enteks and toppling down of the tipper portions 
of the baihliiigs, I’erhaps greater damages uro more 
ofU'ii done by tlic .sliiftiiig of samls fr«>m 
iinilermiatli the foundation developing unequal 
scUleiiient of foundation, verticil 1 fractures and 
collapse of buildings. The shifting uf sands from 
the subsoil and their accumulation at the . surface 
have Ttindered iiuiny rich iigricultiirul hmda>ii^ North 
llchar into sandy barren tracts. IiijMon df 
water through fissures and tlie forcing of 
watcr-currente through subsoil greatly hicilitated 
the shifting of sands and their transportation 
to the surface. The soil has become loose and 
must be allowed to settle before new building 
oonetruedona can bo safely undertaken. 
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In H sevc'i'*’ shin'k wn* fell, tit, W'liri iit 

DiufS. It liiirilly l,i) kcs'f) -itin liny^ 

iinil tito tm'iil l>tiiMinirt‘ iiinl i'i)iii]iiiiiii<l wtiiU wi'i’f 
m-u ottfil lilting iiitikititr )iv>‘ ti> It'ii ili'irn'i tui.Lrli*.* 
with til'* viTlu’.iI. Till* xli'ick Itittii' i im- ti I'm 
luiiiut'*'. Nil si’riniH iI;iiii;ih:>‘ svtH iloii" ti tiny nl' 
til'* !jtrui-luri*s at Wari in ."pif'* ni th,'ir hi'inL,' 

iniMlly of hrli'k tnil-'ixivy with iniiil luni'tili'. < (ii tlii* 
oltior hau'l, mtiuy of Iho inori' 'tiih^tintiilly 
iii:i<lo biiililitijt- woiv oitliT tolally ili’in.ili-lio | 
or Utility ilaiii I'^isl in Iho Ainifinrii (Million nC itii* 
town silutlU'it <111 till' Unnk nl llii' Htiri ll.inoti, 

Tim ii’iitioii ror Kill'll 111 it'ki'il ililll'i'i'iii'i' in 
ihi* il(*Kt.riii'tiv<' fi'titiii'i' ill ii'ljtii'i'iil .ii'i'ii-^ 
may h * :iK<-i'ilii’'l tii lli ■ ditr.'i'.'iii'.' in tlii' 
liM'til Kiiil,’that of W'tii i lii'ino I'l'il ri'i'i'iioinniiK 
I'ltiy wliih' at 1)11' Kcnillii'ni inirl nl Inn 

town luijannnl tn itii' I'ivii' it i* Ktiiiilv. 

Tin* sjinio iit'i-fanU Inv lln- 

oF iniiiy Iinil in ]*:i!!i 1, M Miiriiyr m l 


otluT jilani'K sitiiat,i'<l aloiiir llin hanks of rivara. 
Mviiii'iitly iiinsniivy hiiililiiijfs aro vry iiiisiifi' 
nil saii'ly soil in a si'isiiiin iiivii. A wry (hifk 

Ill'll nf alluviiiin. a.< in ('tilciiih). Inis ilii)ii|>inf? 
ntli'.'l, (,ii I'ln l ln]iiaki' slini'ks. Siiiiill tliickiinss of 
alluvium !■< vnry llnnJ^'l■l)ns as in tin* I'lisn nf 
Mniinlivi'. Strni'tiiii's on viu'k foiiinltilion slnntlil 
111 ' i|iMl ' safi' against tn'iii'ir if siiUstaiilinlly 
nia-l<'. l''"r ili " ciin^I.riM'linn nf iui|iiii'ttiiit masimry 
sli iii'lni'i's ill a s,-isniii' iiri'a I'nnstnii'iioii <'ii;;iiM'('rs 
sli iiil i aivi' sj)t>,nal alt'iition, wliilo ilisitrniii);, 
ti rniiiiilalinii. I’l'iiiriri'i'nii'iil. Iiy stii'i iiii'i the 
iinalil.y nl iimi i ir. In rasi' of saiiily soil, if 
iliinvni'lnlili'. till' i-nni'i'i In innii'latinii sliiiiilil Ihi 
I' nii'i'li ralily sjimail nut, aii<l (lilc ilrivintt iiiny 
1)1' iii'ii'ssiiry. Si. 'I'l siI'lii'tiiri’ anil n'ililowoil 
i niii'i'i'li' ivnvks ni'n liki'ly In hi' fniiiiil safer for 
till' sniii'rslriii'lnr'-, 
i''i'liliiniy I'li, ItVIl 
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iNTROnilCTIrtS 

IVINU orcnluresi, ]iiirti('.»ljirly iiicii, timy In; 
coinimrcil t<> (MiloiiicH uf imts <'!iii{f|ii^ for 
tlciir lifi‘ lo tiny fniftim'iiU of a uixt^kcil 
ttliip in II Inmiiltmnis sm nml mrii Iiiu'c >‘rmu']iotv 
bwti j>i'r>iiii<li‘il l« tlic lN‘iit‘f tiint tliry i‘im 
hold ont only by ])nu'tisiii)' I'liniiibiilisni on tt 
Inrgn scuUi.” In tlicsi* wonls IVof, Knlin ilosi'i'ibr^l 
the prt'eiiriimsni'SM of jiinniiii cxislj-iiw in 
this Univorso, in bis in'osiili'ntiiil niblross lo l.ho 
twonty-fii'st session of Itic Hi'ii'iiee ('nn^re .-s lii'M 
Ht Bonibiiy on .Innimry lilil. .ln>l tAvolvo 
(lays Inter (sicurrisl tlie tf'rrlbli' eiii'lleiiiMko 
ill lli(! nnrllicrn Hiluir iiUi'n<]i'>l ailb the ninst 
Koven' loss of life nnii |)i'o))ei'ly wilbin liviiiL: 
nioiiiory. 

The fuU'fnl <iiiy of the loth of Jiuiuaiy >vn^ 
a usual winter day eool and bri>tlit. Tile iiiiii<ii' 
Hindu holiday ihiil fell on that day, did not 
aiurh disturb the daily naitiiie of the jiiojority 
of the peoido. At '2 o'eloek, peas,‘ints tvei-e in 
their fields, sho|diis'jiers weni in (In' inaiket, 
clerics were in f.lieir ufliees, eyeryhoily 
beinjf busily enga^ted in his daily naitlne 
of life. Tlumsands of liands were working in 
the nowly-hiult siitrar fiielorles, wliii li were 
polaatiii}; with fall life, it heinj; the height o| 
their season. Only the wcnneiifidk in urban 
areas weiv at linme, eiijjra<;ed as usual in tluar 
domestic duties. In a H-ord, there was net I lie 
faintest itrenionilion of Die itniieailiii;; ealainily 
in the minds of the teeiniii>t pejuilalien of \nrth 
Bihar. At about ^-ITi e.M. eanie the l.i 
<airllu|aake with the suddenness of a I 
and within ii few seeniids its work of destnietioii 
was coini)lete._ IWow the pi' 0 |ile eon Id fully 
realiito what was happenings mid in snine eases 
even before the iiwe-strielceii women of the 
house could rush out of their enimblino houses, 
towiiH were razed lo the ftiwinds htiryinjt 

thoiisunds of men, woiiu’ii and eatlle nniler I lie 
debris, the majority of viellms being women anil 
cliildnm. Death cries and shrieks and gronns 
of the wounded people on all sides filled the 
nir. The catastropiie was no ivspeeti'r ■■ of 
persons. 

* “Seeptre and Crown 
Did tumble down, 

.kiid in the grave was equal miide i ' 

With the poor crooked scythe and spade.” 

The gorgeous palaces of big magnates like the 
Maharajah of Darhhanga took no mort> time in 
kissing the ground than the huts of peasants. 
North Bihar hud recently become a great centre 
.«£ industrial ac^vity owing to the sugar boom. 


I’owerfiiliy Imilt factories of iron and concrete 
Were hurled down as it struck by a Tifaa’s 
liniiil, burying or erusliiag lo de.nth hundreds 
of werkiiieii. 'Pile iiiilway bridges made of steel 
girders aiul si did innsimry designed u> support 
tlie lienviest lumls were broken and twisted like 
any .stiiiclni'i; of '(raw. The gi'inind was rent at 
nullII‘rolls |ilnee^ liy fissures of viirioiis sizes, and 
iiioisl, sand, slime and water were belched out 
III' 1.1 le Iffnvi'is .if I he iiuithcr Kurth. In tlie 

whole of I he norlliei'ti Bihar, hardly a building 
eseaped seiinU' iliniuge, and no esmsiderahle 

area eoidd hi' hniiiil wliieli did not hear on its 
face .some mark of fhe siiildeii ciil'istrephe. 

'rile iiiiiiilier of livi's )i(si, is i|oi, yi't, definitely 
known a- ili'ail limlies are being still recoveivd 
ti'iiiii under the ilehiis hut tlu- tola! nuiy go well 
iivi'c I,’1,(11 III. 'I ii.‘ t.iwuis Ilf Kaliiiiindu, Moltliari, 
.Miizalliii'piu'. I'.iihhunga and Monghyr have 

siill'eied iiiosi, rh'iiigli Patna, ftaya and other 
ni'igli bun ring Ion ns loo bave bwii severely 

1 la III aged. The slun'ks were iiractieally felt idl 
over the luirlhi'rn India and even as far saiith 
as Bninliiiy and Madras. 

Jmj’UIvSsIDSs IjICI'T IIV .\V Iv\liTIIi{U.\IvK 

Kveiits lik ’ this can not but create a lasting 
iiiipri'ssimi on the Imiii in mind, b itb in space 
as wi'll as in liiiie, Newspaiiers, during the best 
inoiit.h and a half, have been fnil of the news 
regarding^ the details of the disaster, and syin- 
pathetii' aiipeals for relief. .\nd human nature 
was iiroiiseil on its hi tter side, for the alleviation 
of the sidii ■rings Ilf the stricken people. This is 
a.s It ought t ) he. But at fhe same time along 
with the cat'istroplic a mist of supexstitions seonis 
to have lioinil'll the country. T’oi'tuiic-teller.? 
iiave riislied to print, claiming.'^ tliiit the disaster 
w'a.s pri'dicti'il hy them moiitlis' aliiMid from 
the enmhiiiatious of planets. Pseudo-scientists 
apparently rdueated and holding responsible 
positions are filling the piipcr.s with novel theories 
which are curious niixtni'i’.s of mysticism and ill- 
tiigested mCKicrn scientific knowleilgc. After the 
disaster, when people are dazed and their minda 
are terribly shaken the stories of pralnya IWorld- 
ciitaclysrti) almost daily predicted by aafiOlogera 
are finding easy credence, 

A large mimlior of religious tJieories are 
afloat prombly trying to justify the conduct of 
(lud Almighty to mankind, the latest being that 
tlie earthquake baa been sent as a punisniu?nt 
for die perpetuation of untouchabtlity in tliia 
country. But dils theory does not explain why 
the calamity haa not spared the Muhammadana 
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nn<l ChristiniJa who do not hrljovo in or fiivour 
untouohiibilily nr why Soulli Iinlin. U'hi‘ro untnicli- 
iibility ii< foimcl^ in it* most ohjVctirnmbjo form, 
bus o’ionpiil iritli a sibiikc. 11 in I not, I ho 

iwiilpiit Iwcn fo jKitlictio, a stmly of tlio (nirront 
htJiofs nliont tbi' raoent, onttliqnnki^ ivimlil Imvf 
tbn)wii inb'iowlin); shMisrbt on ibo ib'tillH of 
!*iUy tTodfilonsnpsii to wbieb the Ininnin mi ml oiin 
stoop. Tbo liitost story I'lini'nt in Hilnir iillri- 
biilii‘» tbo oiirlb(|imkr to llio TlousPin oxni’Tliliou 
whioli hail ivoontly Hinvn over tlio Blount of 
Kvei^'st, ropnfod to bo (Iu> iiianio of (iml Sivn 
who hiul sisinillt'il liis ciis])loiism'tf by jjiviii"' tlii* 
onrtb a miirhty sliiiko. 

This tboory iiffiiiii fails to i‘X])l;iin why llm 
visit,iition should bo upnli Iho innooenr. rpsiilnits 
of North ISibiir, wliilo tb<‘ jn'iiulriilois of llio 
iillos.’t'fl prime are perfe^'lly bale ami beaily ami 
eiijoyintr the iTpulaticiii of tbeir ailveiilnii' in 
Kii;;liiu<l. 

Sueb will] stories aiv by no nieatis i unllni'il 
In our own t’ountry alone, nninerims >iieli 
exaiiiphi.s ao' fouml imcai in (lie Wesiern 
eniintrii's. Alter the terrible lii^^bon earllninake 
of n.'io, wliieh (li'sti-nyed l.lie wlnde eily of 
riisboti and strept of llie piipnlaliiiii iuPi 

tbo ileptbs of the sea within two niinnti s, ibii 
elerfrymen of J’rntestjiiit Kiirii[ii; liebl (Iml, the 
disaster luqipened to pculiiyal iieiinisc' it, 
persisted in rmnaitiiii'f a ('iit.lioli[' eountry ; wliili’ Ihe 
l*'irtti<faes« el<-r>ry adni an: Roman t'albolir’s 
Ibniutlll that (bid .Mniiobty bad infliet.erl (In' 
pllliishiuent on them beeaiise tliev tia'I toll rateil 
a few heretical ]in>fes(,;mts in tbeir niidsi, .Vs 
a preejnitioii against fnlui'i' visitations of siie)i 
divine wnitb some of these inoteslauls weri' 
fo^ih’y converted ami ol.lnas killerl cir e\|ielleil. 
in.s Holiness the l*o|ie fried to console the |)i' 0 |ili' 

by iVsiiin;; a Ihili in wliieh the hiic’ltm yed ... 

tviis nttaiii reip'rab’d that whatever (iinl plirises 
to do is for the iilliniale o«)od of mankiml. 
When Voltaire lieard of this aiatizinj: tlieory, lie 
nmiarked, “I am eonfiiiiied in my opinion that 
tho priesthood jirose wheat the tirst liyjionife im't 
thn first fool.” The same tliino etiii i)c‘ >aid of 
the art of tliviiiation. It arose wlaai the tirst 
liypoprilc met the first rnaliilons fool, ami \ve 
have too many of hotb elassc.s in oar eountry, 

SputtiL-vnoNs Kwj.MiitiNfi C!.\usi-; of 

EAItTmjCTAKI'-t 

A enla,»troplnc earthqiiako i.s such a terrible 
aflitir that spepiilations rejfinalintr iU oriitin liaye 
been active at all times, among all classes nf 
people, tbo savage ns well as the elvilizeil. It 
■would require a big volume to discuss or even 
to enumerate nil these spcenlations, though sticli 
stories woubl prove to he of ponsiderahlo interest 
to a student of social ontliropnlogy. Wo cannot, 
however, here resist the tcmtibitaon of mentioninif 
the ntnnsing' belief prevalent among the Garoa 
of Assam, wliieh was brought to light Ity 
Mr. B. D. Oldham after die great Assam es^iquoko 


of lSil7. 'I'hey helievo tlial the enrili is a 
sqii.ire surface, susptmdeil in space hy four 
strings tied to its four corners, ninch jike the 
[iiln of a hal.nu'L'. Siune mice an' continnally 
trying to cut off those sti'intfs. To a hliii'l demon 
has heen assigmul the task of kce|)lng away the 
iniee. .\s the demon is blind, the mieo sonK'times 
siiei'oi’d in l•ul1illg a string or badly dnmnging 
it. 'file (laros tbonglit tbat llic gn'nt Assam 
eart.lii|niiko was cansi'd by the fact that the 
ppilocting iloaion so far forgot Ids duty that the 
string was allowed In ho simp|M’d into two ami 

l.ho pail standing for . . . was turiusl upside 

ilown, I'mli'r this belii'f, sonio of thoni mahetl 
under a raiseil ]iialfni'm sii that ovon though the 
earth was inviabsl, tlmv might stiil biivc a solid 
llnstr lo stwiid iqion. Not far removed ft'oin this 
tiaro belii'f is llm jiopnlar Illmln belief tbat the 
earth is support'd on iiiu' of the lioada of a 
l,!iousaml-iie:ii|(‘d snake, and tbo oartlnjuakos tm' 
eansi'il will’ll Ihe snake-god transfers its biipleii 
ftein line IllsIII to iinoilier. Even in the misty 
periods Ilf Iiieiiievjll linii'S, however, men with 1) 
raliemd lieml of iiiimi found it, dillienlt to put any 
I’lvili lie.' on the.se liiiieifiil t ile.s. IDitiskiiraeliiiryii 
riilieiile.l the whole idea as follows, 8ai(l 
the I ill I I'ainlit, “If it is found mssissarv to 
pr)stiilal,e a*snake fur .supporting tin: earth, it is 

eijiially ... to pnstnlati' anolher support 

I’ll' tile sieike. Let it 1)0 an elephant for which 
again it lliird support will Im nis'ileil. I’rorMnling 
ill this way we -hall Imye to postuhite an infinili! 
I’liaio Ilf siieli supports and tile supported, and 
si ill till’ originill ililHeillty would remain. So, it 
is heller t„ aer’i'pt that (lie earlli niovcs in space 
hy itself.” 

Ill amieiit ... well |ieopIc belieyial 

that, lliere was an Kartlnpnike god and during 
an eai'thf|iiaki’ tiny tried to )a‘opitiate this goit 
by ofii’iiag prayers and siiriiliis'.s. Many savage 
propie I’ly “We iip' lteri‘. We are herj','' wbeii tbe^ 
feel tile eartli trenibli’ bi’tieatli tbeir Ux-i. Tina 
Is [a'libaldy rliie to a belief tbat tin: God lias fiilleti 
into a sliiiiiliio’, ami Iiils forgntleii to einie for 
the people assigiicil to bis care. 

rictt’i.vi'i’; Of K.triTiKir.tKK 

The plienomennn of ciirtlnpinkn did not rtsci-ivc 
niili’b si’ieiit.ific attention in any ismntry until 
yi ry iv'cently. Hciciitifie study of Cfirt.btpiakc.s for 
seismology, Its it is ctdIeiR really hei*nn only 
about 70. years luro, after the great Neapolitan 
earl hoi lake of lfi.o7, wbieli shook t.bc whole of 
It’ilv and took a toll of nbont l^.tVtO lives. An 
Irish engniwr, iiame<l Robert Mallet, sccnnwl a 
grant from tho Royal Society of T/*n<!on to 
pioceed to the scene of disaster and to mnko ii 
scienlilie survey of the 0111 . 11=1 rope- on ^ tho spot. 
After n. t’boroiigh it ml senrebing investJgati.-.n ho 
pnblisbed his report in whit^b the founriation of 
the niodern egience of seismology was laid. 
Sirten Mallet’s time, seismology has heon vastly 
developed apeeitilly by the 8cientiev» of Japan 
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Jiijil Ihily, MS of nil (,lio ('jvili/o(l i*ounh‘ioH, iliPMf 
lw<) ^ fci bo vi'^iloil )iy Hu‘ most fii'ipii’nl 

iumI (fostnifiivo iMir.lirimikrs M'ImiI ibr nuirji'i'ii 
iiiyosij;ijilh>}is luivr 1 'i‘0‘mKiI rrir:tnliii;^ 
Im* iiiiinn* Mioi oiiMin of oMi ibiiunko rliooks, wo 
sIijjII svo just iu,w. Milt ln b«ro tiiMt, loL lis .^rr 
how llir o;ijtJ|i|ii;ikos mm* riiiisoil. 

Ihoro is ii vory wi<li soiimiI Im IIi !, siiirliilly 
*Vinoii« fbi* ri|i|c*!iU>i| tfiill, mti o:iJlli(]M!iko 

H Ola* to vnI(’;irio rillui iMlivc, ibiiiiiont m 
oxliiw't Tfir roci lit ilisii>if‘v ^oivi' riM' to :i liL-lii'f 
tliiit North Hihiir is (iL-vo!ir]Mii^ into ;■ voji’Miiio 
U'iji'Mi, Ail flicso ith'it' iiro ;ili‘<o|iib‘ly rsini'ibil 
mihJ jiiv wifboot iuiy >rii-ntitii' As :i mnrior 

of liM l. (t is ooinmnii kiiowli it;;^ tlml. .. tlio 

*'rii|](.iotis Ilf Yo[(-:)iiiirs iiio froni'niMy iU'<'i<]n}>;iiiii!ii 
by <':irl.b li'i'iiiois, ihosc ;ivr niri-iy toll, nvop :i 
I«r*"r (sdiluru rxri'idin^r bio |i]< -jmi r.i^_ 

lllih^s). '1 lie of the ilir|i|j'|ijir]i'i' tno lii s VflV 
iHiir ttio fit |]i(' yi\-:i|. rjtill]<|i[:iko'^ 

of iIh* Worhh i'Vi'M wIh ‘11 J.Iii'>' noi'iir in Vidriuilr 
conntrivHp hnvo mi» 1 mui'h to ilo vviili vhIi miiim ^, 
but. MIX*, wluit is syioiitiliriilly o;ill.,I I lull 

Js, dho lo di lrrts in llic* fovninli' ii ol tin* ourlh's 
rnist. A lililo <li;:i-i-.-sioii hi r- jhdtii lh<- 'Irurintv 
mill ol lIk* frirUrs riu>| \sill In l^p ii-^ 

f^ifiiily in lii'tbT iiiiilrrsbiiitlin^ lln sv iioninin. 

Tm-: ['NtiiMATUiN nt tin: IIakiu 

know from M-i|nnioniiiMl stmlu-s ihnt 
orli^inMUy our iilmod uki'^I. Ii:i\'i‘ Irt-i'n i\ mi'nt 

^wirliiiff iiiMss^ of imitli r in n st;ij«' of 

\\nifo Iirof, I'or millions iiml Millliipiis of yi'firs 

it Wont on roolitn^ till n .'olM mirt iM L^aii lo 
form on llo* surfui'o. dlir phriooni'uiin is \'riA' 

lUlK'li like* till' tiirjtiMljfm of firnin o\rr l.hr ixioliii;^ 
sui'bwi' of lioi milk, 'riiosi* wlio h :ivi* ]i:]il till’ 

o)i|i<irfLinily fil <iHsi-rvinu' ibo npmiliinis uf ;i 
fact,try niiu-ltiiijr imti, will ilu- 

lifMi'f. lu'ii thi* siirhuv ol llu' iiiollm iron 

J'lloK it fiil-liis nii (til- Mll't'iii-,-. Tlii-I is 

kiiowitjis ill,* iitnl i-,,]isi>|s iif sinufy iiijilln- 

whirit is hi'lil ill stiliitiim ns linii; iis itii- iiMii is 
hi>k Ixit is "ivi'ii ,),i1. will'll tlu' lii|iiiil inni i-imls, 

\\ !• itmy su|>jiiisc tlinf, (|n. riwiDiiliiin nt' di*' nirdi 
was siiiiiiiii.. 'n„. <.|.|,(,|v ,,f di,. I'liidi is lull Ilf 
nii'ki’l-uiixnl iron innst junltiilily lii|iiiil, ciilliil 
ny llic wiont.isl.s tlii' iliiid niiii^utiii uvi'i' wliioli lins 
foriiiixt a t il irk ri usL of mrkv iniil t»T riillnl llir 
litliosiihrrr (from liilm.-stoiirt, ' 

111 tliosi! curly ihivs (iroliiililv the whole of 
the water dint the eiirtli eonUiiueil was in (he 
atmosiiheiv ill Hio form of sfeiuii. Hut, orinhiully 
a* the priist eooleil till' wiiti'r was jirn'iiiituted on 
IIk' surlaee inn| foriiieil the lu'eiiiis lliut We 
now see. In eoursi' of die eooliii}.' the eiirdi also 
shrank coiisideiithly in size ninl the ineky eriisl 
over it underwent foldiiift an<! erum|iliii(r at 
mmiermus phuvs like the skin of n dried up 
apple, the juiniwrii lively elevatisl portions 
reinuined ontside wiitov and foriiu'd continents, 
while the wrinkios on the ernst fortueil formiilable 
Inoiintaui-chaiiis of old days. During these times 


the siirfiu'e Ilf dll' ejvrlli must liiive Ills'll extremely 
niiiiioioiions and iininti'roiing, all the (‘ontineiits 
mill itioMMillin' well' iiiade II|i of barren ixa'ks 
iiml itie rest was water. There was no variety 
in these roeks, there were no soildieariiig plants, 
or iiniinai life, m i. even a desert. 

Ihit there iiii|s|. have his'ii plenty of rains 
giving rise to va-l livers, and a niaeh vaster 
atmosphere giviiig rise to violi'iit winds. It i.s 
due to this dual ageiiey of river .and wind itinl 
the inonoiony nt dial early seenerv was broken, 
till' iiieks Wi le ill eoiiiposed into soil and lieetiine 
suitable for |ilanl and animal life. The develop- 
ini'iil, of lite I'll tile eailii eoiitiniu'd ihniiigli 
hiiinln'ils III' iiiillii.ns of years, mid four stages 
ari* ilis!ingni'h''i| by the giologists: (i) die Azoic 
fun life) ii'/'i raluii./iii,' really life) (iii) Mesozoie 
(iiiiddle life), (ill ('iiiiii'/oie (leeeiit life), (e) IVisl 

li'i't lary. 

(Ji oloeists iiiah.ilain siih-divisions in tile 

laiiioziiie |iiri'"i h'irsi eomis tile I'iois-ne (nieaiiiiig 
dawn of ii'i'eiM life alien the elimaU' was very 
Karinb iheii ilie rrfiyni'.ne (little of ri'eeiit life), 
dii n I'oiiii s lin Mii'ei.|o. (solin' recent speeies) 
wliii'li aas Ii gi'i'ol. age of inoinihiiii building' 
and ah I'll llii- i 'iiiiiraliiii' was fulling. 'Hieti I’wine 
the riioei 111 (iiii'je I'ving than exlinet spei-ie.s) 
and the I'll iei.lie (mujoritv of living species) 
diirine' wliieli Kie VVorld lieeame mostly eoveivd 
with lee. W’le a Ihe wlinl is charged with dust 
and sand du ii' eroilin.L' jioai r is very great, and 
liming die hi-tiii'y of the eiiilh many ii desert 
has he, a feiriinl in ihis toatiner. The gr<al 
lii'si'i I Ilf Saliara a as loriiii riy a fiilly region, 
liiit iiiiieh of il has hull livellid doaii by the 
anil'll',iling iii'fion of iioaerfid winds laden with 
sand, iliviis as will as ghleiers deiaijiiposc 
the locks iivi'i' wliiih Ihey l!ow iiiiieli iiioiie 
(ma el fidl v I hail aind-', 'I'lie ailiivial soil which 
is such a I'oiiiiiion fealiire of the earlli’s topo- 
.giajihy liiilay. and wliieh alone has made iigrieul- 
tiue |iossi)iii', i' entirely due In the aelion of tile 
riinning' aati r throiigiioiit die agys. Mot only 
the soil which ae lind today In liver liii.sins and 
liver deltas, hut also (he materials out of wliieh 
the greatest im mil la ill ranges of the pivseiit age 
have hi-eti formed eoii.slst of .sisiiuieiit.s lu'UUght 
down hy the vast rivers of gcologieiil eporhs. 

Till' eum'iiioiis aiiimnil of imi'feiia] that omi river 
inllects and hrtiigs doa n is tvnlly amazing. 

Due to till' existence of wind and rivers, 
lUintineiits by this time wonid have Is'en levelled 
down to vast jilains hut for Ihe fact that new 
niriniifains im' being perimlictiily formed. The 
world lias already jiasscd lliixaigli several of 
aneli eyeles of inountHin-bmikiiig tmd ■. ))|6untain- 
mnkingr. Prof. Joly desei'ibes the procMs ■ ns 
follows 1 

“At long intervals tlio continents sink rela¬ 
tively to the oeeans, the water stenling in over 
the limds, (irent inland si*as arc so forniwl tmd 

E ’lt for ages. During this lime tile high 
of the continents continually shed the 
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priNhict'! of thi'ir (Emulation ItitD tha iiiiiiml of fis:.iin'!4, Wlicn “in'li an I'viail^ tukos |iIiu'p. 

i»o tiiat ileptha of a^' llii‘ wlioli' crust nl llic oiirlli nliovc it is atiitKtml 

ncciiinulaU'ii, llicii slowly nil is rcvi'Vsi'ii. The in (he fiinn of inielity waves, just, iis water is tliiinvn 

is-itititifiits rise n'latively to ilie ueeans, 'j'lie isintl- into waves when a sii>iu>_ is tliniipcd int>i it. 

iieiiuil seas disapitear and ftradtially fri'at eoinjuvs- TIh'Si' waves eiiin|n-e.ss and ilistort the nx-ks^ and 

sive foives ai-lins laterally uiion the eoniinents fold alluvia lyiu.L,' aliove, eaiisltiK liavi'c aceoiijiiijr lu 

and erusli tile .si'dimenls which hail eolleeli’d In the miij.niitiltle of the disturham-e and dis(aiuH> 

the former (‘ontiueufci! waters, in this way "f the locality from the jdaee of disini'hauei>. 

iiumtitains arise where formerly had exi'ti'd for 

litres the ex)*aiisi' of (he invadiiitr seas." I'iAii'i’iiiji'iKi; Kkokixs nt' tiii-; (■i.ouic 

We are livintr at a lime when sueli a iiiounLaiii- From thi* nhovi' I’on^ideratinns it is natural to 
imildiwtr jMTioii has justelosed. The laln'st mountain espeet that most eartlnpiakes aii'expeetr'd to <x‘enr 
ehuins so formed aiii the Hiiimlayas ami the in Lliose rej;ions wIutl- auaiiitaiiis have only 

Alps in Knrasia and the Koekies and the Andi‘s reeently eoiui’ into existi aee. Ika-anse the erncks 

ill the wesh'rn hmiiisphei'e. Where (he lliaialayas and fraetnies in oldi r inoinitaiii rantjes like the 

stand toilay was. millions of years aijo, a jrreat V'indhyas or the Aravalli Hills, or the frhats iu 

iiiiaiid sea, -the Tethys sea of oitilo>;i.'Ls, was Soiiilt jinlia have doio’ all lin y ••oald ilo in the 

eiuiiux-ti'd with the Meilih'rrain'aii sea and foriinsl [ni't and liavi- now come lo some sort of stahle 

a eentml ..an whieli divided the rontijioiits of eijnililiriinn. very few eartlninakes have thiar 

the northern lieiiiis)ihere fro in the eontinenl.s origin in siieli old land masses. This is exaetly 

of the .southern heinisjdlere. Soutlii i'ii India was what has Incii (diserved. .Mioiil ih'i pi’l ei'lit of 

tlicai not a peuinsulu as it is now, Imt was all (lie l arl.linuakes oeenv in (he two <riea(, reeeiit- 

coiiiiei‘t<‘d witli >[iiiln(i:iseiir niiil Africa and ly formed nionntaiii eliaiiis sim'mndinjr the 

formed a vast land mass known as the triolie. One is tin* .\ Ips-t'aueasus Himalaya 

<■otolwniialaiid. The risjne of the Himalayas cireli’. and ihe otlnr is the Andes-ltoeky •lapiin* 

and the .separation of India fiMin .M'riea are mil .Malaya I'iivle. This fail is a striking eonfirmatioii 

very aneient. they pi^dndi- 
ly took plai'c aftt*r (iii* 
miimnials had already 
appeared on thi* earth 
(ill (he OlitriH'eiie aoo). 

'rile close ixiniii'etioii 
li<'l\vi'i]i nioiiiitniii forma¬ 
tion and h’etonie eari.ti- 
■ pUlke.s will soon lie 
iippiireiil. It eannot f>i' 
e.\pi*cti*d that the "riat 
(owes of pastii{res whieh 
fohled and erinnjtled n]i 
the seilinieiitsilions of ilto 
oeenn la'ds into hnjro 
nioniitain ehniiis of liy- 
iroiie dnys have reaseil 
now or left the rt»*ky 
crust in (act In fai't, 
these ii|ihcaviils eiuise 
niiiiicrous fVael.iin'S nr 
fanlta in the cartli’s outer 
crust and the liuj;c rock 
walls. Bueh faults are 
fainitiar enough to miners 
mid Keolofsists and show 
that the rix'k strata liuve 
been aeliiiillj* dnigffeil of tin: W'oild «howiii)f.oartfi/piake distriliiilioii 

apart or thrust kigetlier until they liavu of •the rwent earthqaiiko theories. Hesides this, 

broken through. Due to the continuous iiilliienec tho evidence of undergiound disloiartion of rocks 

of the great oompressionnl or U*nsional forces during a great t'lirthquake can often be aeon on tho 

whjeh aro always active in the litlioajdieit* (the surface in the form of long cracks ^not the smaller 

solidiKtsl jxjrtion of tire globo), slow slirling movie fissun's wiiir-h arc due to slinking) miles long, 

mentn of the ro^ struta along these faults Sometimes the ground on one siilo of such a 

often take nlace. Such movements are generally crae-k sinks down or is raised up by several feet, 

steady and gradual but sometimes there are proving thereby that the licdroek lias subsided 

sudden slips c^ing some underground cataclysms or has been thrust up due to Ireinendous pressure 

like the crushing of rocky veins, or the opening ' from sides. Such a crack about twelve milea long j 
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waa visible after the Aaaani enrtliauakc of 1607. 
AfUT the emit f'lilifoniijin (>)irtlH[Uitke of 191)0 
which dpstniypil , llie city of tSiiirfnmeisco llie 
fault could be trucrti for li(X( niilcH, The 
main cause of the tuiijuitty of the cni tliquiikos 
ia aoitie fault or fnictiire in the cartli’s 
oruat, Imt u few oIIut.s are susiiceted to 
be contributory ciiukos, sucli na viiriutiona in 
atmospberic jircssuiv, uniisunl difli'veiice in rain¬ 
fall in inoiintiiina and ])buna or disttirbimee due 
to n dist'uit curlluiuake tliou{>h tlicw theories 
have not yet been siitisfiU'lovily jiroviil, I’lieae 
factors may be (lecisivo wlien some I'nult is (divtidy 
at a eritii'iil A ^n'ltt (‘iirllujutike iieiir 

Grecnlitml last November ami the coniinj!; of the 
cold wnvi) (with iifcoiniiunyiiio distiirlianee of 
the nttnosijherie jiri'Ksiirc) from tile I'lUijiib hi 
Bengal between the lUh and 1 Itb of .liinuary. 
have beiai suggesleil us the iimiieclialc ciiiisl's of 
the Biluir einlbi|U]ike at intervais of uni' week. 
Another liig shock has liei-n recovdeii soiaewliere 
in I'lnst Indies oti ridaiiary l.'i, 

IVKI'Uf.VKXTS KUFi HTI'IIV 111' IvA IITI ICfl'.t KUS 

The instruments wbieli aii^ ii.sed in iveoiiliiig 
and studying earthquake- motions me known as 



Pholugmjili of ii .S-ismogiatih 


aeiHinogniphs. Tlie type geiienilly used in India 
is shown in the pietuir. The place inside the 
earth’s Oiust where the liisturbanei' giving rise to 
an earthquake aeUudly lakes plaee is known 
as the fonrx or the reulir and the point on the 
earth’s surface vi-rticully nbovi' the focus is 
called the ejiirriiire. As uieiitioiu'd nbovo the 
disturbance at the focus compresses the rtwks and 
also gives thpm a twisting motion and thesoi two 
Uvpps of waves spread out thiinighout tho vidunie of 
Fthe enrlh until tney emerge on the surfiie<*. They 
are technically known as the longitudinal, or 
P- waves and torsional or K-waves. P do notes prinwr.v, 
Sdenotes secondury. Bui the disturbance reaching 
the ppici-ntre gives lise to a thini class of waves 
which throw Ihe surface of the earth into violent 
undulations. They'' are known as the surface 
' waves. They are~^‘slowest but moat destructive but 


they quickly get weaker and .weaker on spreading 
farther ami furl her from the epicentre, Afl 
this has been clearly illustmled in ti e acconi- 
panyitig diagram. Of the three types, the primary 
or the P-wavc» travel with u velocity of about 
SIX miles per second. The secondary or the 


DISTANT SHOGtf 
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S-waves lire slowi'i ;iud the surflU'u waves which 
iiif lid led |j-Wiives (huge waves) aiv still slower, 
li living respeelivily a hoi it half and otie-lhinl the 
spivd cd' the P-waves, Theri’foiie, in any seisnio- 
giiqih, the jnimajy waves ati' first reeordcil 
liaving come tirst and are known as /ireliminnrif 
IrriiiiiiK, Thi ll eoine tile secondary ivuvca which 
are morn violeiit. and closely following arc the 
surface 1>-\vaves which caitsn all destmctiori. 
The farther is ihe seismograph placed from the 
earthquake, the gii'iiter will be the intervals 
between the prill lavy, .seeondni'v and tho large 
waves. In faet, a kriowli'ilge of these iiilervuls 
enables the si'i.sinolog!sis to ealculnto bow far 
fioiu his station the earl,li((Uiike has occum‘d. 
The Seismograph lei'oid of the Bib))r, earthquake 
ohtaiiiril at tho Col aha Obscivnlory, Bombay, 
{kindly lent to the Physios* Department of the 
A11 aha had University by Dr. S. C. Roy, Dircctor 
of the Observatory) is rejiroduccd here and 
clearly shows iliat three sets of waves were coming 
one after the oilier. The difference in time 
between the P and the 8-waves is 163 aeconds 
from which the distunco of the epicentre from 
Colahn comes out to he O'lO miles. A.similar 
reconl taken at Calcutta was also -.sent to 
Allahabad at tlio request of the Department of 
Physics by Dr, S. N. Sen, Director of tlie Alipore 
Observatory, but this is not reproduced here, as 
the station being close to the scene of distur¬ 
bance, the ap|)nnttu8 was put out of_ action. But 
from the reconls of a less sensitive apparatus 
Dr. 8en calculated the distance to be about 200 
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niilc’’. Dis'tunrcs frniu (itlicr w i-^iMciixritidiif sljlioiis 
nvnr siiniliirl>’ nilnilMti’il : Kodiiikiiiiiil 1 Mill 
inilc.-j, Ayr/t l')fl jnili's fCi^n' (Ijiiidi)ii) Idit:) niili’^. 
Fwni tIu'-'C (listiiira's, Dr. K )>’ imIi’iiLiIi'I ilii' 
fiH’iH of (lintiirlimiii's to !k' riHi'.rlily IomL'.I jiI. 
the lon^Umli? >4li“ i.V Ki-ik ond mI l.ln' ivitmIIc! 
of Intitndo 20' l:V Xorili, whii'li is :i ji.iinf. o 
litllft to tlio (‘list of Siliiii iri jiisf, on tin' Ni‘(i:il 
Ittnlor. Tliiit aynH'S witli 111*’ tiiidinj^^ of 

ilia local report, for llm r.'oion imhiiiI .'^il. ini n-i 
lias wiftlTflil most. H'lt proliiilily the disi.mliiinci' 
took plufift over n t:ir;t.! aro.i ;IS in iti ■ (Mrlhc|ri;iki' 
of 1S07. 

Tile aota.nI position of tin' cpicrnti.' imi also 
be known from one station fr ini the direction 
ill ivlijell the ttroinid innvi's, and the disrnii’i' of 
the cpii'ciitrc. A iii'Hv reliiilde iii"tin I is to 
|•onlIWt^l! llto reports of threi^ or inore rliir. r.'nt 
observations, lint the liest nieth.nl of lindi’ne 
the position of the I‘pii’enlr;il Iroi't is by .'ii'toril 
gcolooicoil survey wiiieli Inis now been inidertak'-n 
bv the olfieers of llie Indian ( leohjeji'al Snrvi .v in 
Xortherii Fliliar. 

No siitisfiiRlory method lias yot Is'cn 
diiicoverftd for finitiiio neeiirately the depth of ibe 
focas below the surface, tbinl''h si'Vi!r,i) 
approximito methods nr.; in use. It has luiweyer 
boon astinintol that (,n'tierally till fo'iis may 
lie anyivhtM fr.iu r.’it sart'-f up ti n depth of 
ol) miles. Gencmlly the It ilhiii ciirlliiinakes have 
fooi vary near the surfare but ihn liiiliaii 
c.irthqu likes are distin'rnisbed by po.ssessin^ 
very deep foci, sometimes rciicbiii;; n depth 
of 120 miles. 

Delieatc Heismoirriiulis have mhled iniiiiciisely 
to our knowledge of »e eiirthi[iiake pbeiiotnctm. 
Wa now know that about 311,000 shocks occur 
annually of which only a ftMtion is fulL_ 8o 
that the astrologer is qiiiCo safe in his predictions, 
for an earthquake takes place in every third 
minute. But the number of big earthquakes 
is small, and tbongh we do not usually feoi 
motion for more than three or fou( minut^ yot the 
toemora really Lute for a mnoh longer time anil 


dies ..ly ei-iidimlly. .Vflir n great 

disl.iirli iiii'i'. (1 leries of iiiiirler slineks of varying 
inlensitir's :iy conliniie for months nr eri.|i 
yi'ai'J, 1)'eaiise sni ill ailjiistiin'iit.s of the enrlirs 
erii-t e .iitiinie In take ]ilai'e tind sojiin liiiin is 
III.'.led fi) iittain 11 stable eqnilifiriittu. This hits 
alsi) bi'en til experienee iti liiliiir. These nftiir- 
sboeks are rarr'ly daiigi'niiis. In liidiii 
s.isniiigrapbs have lieen instiillial at (‘deiiUii 
Itirnbiy. .\gra. Knilaikriiial ainl Debra Dun ami 

are kei.jiiag ... nf I'arthnnitkes. Hut fndin 

as n wliide lias mi s..ismnliigi(‘al laboratorv on 
lln. scale Jiiiian or Italy has orgiliiined, fn fnnt, 
these two e.iiin'ries .siilli.r fniiii ni'ire di.sastroiia 
types of eartliipiakes than India. Here is a list 
of -soiiii. I.'i'i'ible ent'thquakes wliieli have visibvl 
thise e.in 11 tries. great .iiipiinese e.‘lrlhi|iiiiki> 

III IT'il is s:iii| to have taken a toll of 2tlil,()I)ti 
lives One in Issii ri'iniiie.l the t'ily of Vokoliainit 
and li'd li . le iinim'iliiit.e e.s|.alj|tsliiiioiiC of the 
.Jiijiaii"-.. S.isinnloaieal .''lueiel.y. The Miiiivfiwari 
r]j.s|sf.'i‘ .if' ]slj| ('o.sf about Itt.tiiiti liveis. .Still 
fresli in iiiir m. inoiy is fhe b'l'rdde eartlii(ii:ike 
of I'.L'd in whii'li ah.jiiL Iilii.riill; were killwL 
Hesliles till'll', .fa pan has heeii visit'd by severe 
eartlii|iiakes in |s:<ii, Ik 17 and I.SItti. Dike Japiiti 
Italy too lias b"eii tin vietiin of many desiriietive 
earth.piak.'s IVnm time iiiimeiiioi-ml. Among 
those wliicb oi'enrrc'd in reeeiit years aiv thu 
(J.'ilabrian uaitbqimki' of 17titl in wbieli six 
violent siioeks were felt within a jierioil of a 
iiirnith mid II hall; tlie Neiipolitnii eartliquake 
of l!i.j7*wiiii'h has idn>iidy lusni mentioned, and 
the ti'fiihle Me.ssiiiti disaster of l!}f)3 which 
descruyed about a hundred IbousaiKl lives within 
two niinutes i.s an event of still rueent date. 

'HtlW ChlK Wt: I’llDTUfT Oti'KMKLVKS 

From F.yiiriiqr/tKRo ? 

This is u question which is being now asked 
by everybody. It is, of course, possible in two 
ways, either if a foreenst of the oeaturrenoc can 
be correctly made or if the destruciivenosii of 
ui earthqu^ can be minimized. (W anybody 
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pfwHrt narthi|iiiikHS ? Tlio astrfdopors Imvi; h 
reiuly unawur. If sioniclhieip in piii<l them, the 
eelf-censtitiiteil iipents ef pliinet.Hry fyodx, they 
would in1«!rei!il(! with tlie }>oils on helm If of 
mankiml. But the sejentistH’ tillo H'KiinliiKf this 
eni{iiiry must sound like ('nsKiindrn's itropheeies. 
As we have He<‘n, the r'iirth<|imkes tin! ennserl hy 
internnl mov(!ti)ents in the earth’s crust, nud 
the siiii, the inooii or the plnnets have iiothinR 
to do wrtli them. The foiees which (jive rise (xi 
the i|iinkes will n-ntain presi'iit till im)))ahly 
mankind p:isse.s away fi'om (hi.s (;lf»he, as so 
inttii.V other forms of lives have ilisappeareil 
within (iisiloyh’iil periods. Ho eartlninakea \viil 
eoinc and cause devashition iunl it will never 
bo possible lo prevent tlieni. The sitdy sei-viee 
which seicnei! may remlcr is their pi‘<s!ie1,it»n in 
ndviince, 

Even now llie astndi>Kieiil ahnatiiies, wliieh 
oxert so tniieli influenei^ mi the. niiiids of Mie 
smicrstitions public, eonhiin an annual list of 
prwlietions. 'I'hey jiri'diet nnnieriins tliinir.s in 
safely vntfiiR terms,"and Ineky eoincdilcmec- Is 
iniflitily hisniied while the hiihires mc^ liir^'iiHeii, 
This nrlhde is not meant for those wlio wniiid 
prefer to consult tlii'se eneyelopaerlhis of 
siit»crHlitioii for etirlh<|ii;ike prc'ilietion. Thi> 
ahsiird metlioiU nod ridienlons lieliids of tlie 
alinatuie-makers aii', howi‘vi-r, far below beinu' 
honoiiml willi seieiilifie erilielsin. 

fk'ientists unlike astrolnei'rs or idmaiiae-inakf rs 
are keenly eonseious of their liinibitions. Thi-y 
have to confess that in spite- of thc-ir best elloits 
the preiiietloM of earthquakes has not yet lieen 
achieved. But there an- liojiefid lines nloiiff 
whirh pro<rross is heiiijr made. As t.lm chniLrc-r 
mainly lies aloii}; tin- existing faults, a iireat 
part of tlio prohh-ia would he scdvi-d If all tin- 
major faults could he eoinpletely loi'ated. Wlieii 
they are visihle on the snifiiee they eon he 
nmpVM-d (Hit ijy f.u'ohijrkMl. survey but as they 
are iisunlly hidden nnder^ri-onnd far helmv the 
soil II. siuiple surv(‘y is not of nmeli use. 

Nowadny.s, extenslvi- surveys of tin-si- faults 
are l)i-in{? (-avrh-d out with the aid of tlie trruvity- 
varionieter. a very si-nsitive aiipuriil.ns invi-nl.c'il by 
Baron von Eolvos of lliinioiry, wbieii i-naides ns 
to lind out (“xtri'iiii'ly suuill variations in the vntui' 
of Eriivitv in diHerent direi-tious. if the ;;r;ivitv 
is fouivl to inereiise in a certain diri-ctiou, it is 
pia-snined tliat lic-low tlie soil, tlu-re an- heni’V 
rocks; if it di-cn-ases, the coiielnsion is 
alia via <-xtends over pn-at deplhs, or then- is 
HOnio iimlerjrronnd i-uvily. fn this way, tlu- 
Japani-se havo bi-en surveying t,lu-ir Island, and 
have found that thi'ir country is situafisi alon;r 
till) leii/fth of a very dausoroiis fault parallel to 
the sea-coast whose movemeats give vise to 
ilcstruetJve earthquakes. 

Another method of looatiiif: dangerous faults 
depends on the fact tliat, before a great catas¬ 
trophe takes place much smaller movements 
frequently oocur all along the fault These minor 


disturiiances can lie otXJimibdy detectmi by delicate 
seismographs, and from a study of these seiamo- 
gruiib roconls, the position and the extent of_ tho 
fault in question can be qnit<> deHniteiy ascertained. 
Unfortunately liowever, iho mia'c location of the 
faults solves only the problctn of ‘where,’ but the 
prohlwn of ‘wlien’ rlufies the Hc.ienlific efforts. 
Many attempts have hi-eu made to find some 
periodicity in tlie occurrence of enrthi|iiakes, and 
sr-verul perioils uf various leiigllis have heen 
disixjvereil. These, however, do not hold good _ for 
destructive earthquakes and arc-, thendore, of littli; 
genend intewst. ft has been said that in the 
nipihern hi-inispbeiv, big onrtliquakes U-nd to oecnr 
iiioi'e fri'i[nenf.iy after intervals of 11, ‘22, 3it and 1!) 
Veiirs. 'J'he pliase.s of tile innon wliieh loom so 
large in iistrolngy and in the iinagiimtioiis of the 
siqici'stitious peo]>le, like the full moon or the 
new moon, or tlie eoiijunelions of planets have not 
bis-n full III I to have any eomicetion with earlii- 
qiiakes. 

It has beiTi sngge.sU'il that just before a sliile 
iiiinig some Inlei val er.iek takes place, some signs 
of disturtiiiii- iiiiglit be observed im the surface 
witli tile lu'lp i>t some vertical pillars |ihii)tei| in 
the giiiimil. 

.\iiy eartliiiiiaki however seveix- it may be, is 
rarely directly n-s] imsible for any los.s of life. 
-Ml the (li-atb' are geiierailv due to collapso of 
heavy bnililings mtule of brick or stone, as tire 

now ... In all modern towns, Theivfore, a 

praetieal inelhocl to lessen tin- dcstnielivene.ss of 
!in earl III I Hit ke is ehonse jiroper sites and to 
design buildings in sneh a wa.v that tliey inn.v 
resist the strongest shocks, Tliese questions of 
siu- and design slioiild be sjiecially borne in mind 
by the bniise-luiilders anil engim-ers of the 
iiiirl.bern Iniliii ivliieti has repeabslly hi-eii the 
vietiiii of eartlii|iiake disasters. in .fapiiii the 
engineering i-ollegi-s iiiehiile u spi-eial eoiirso on 
tiiese ]irolileius. It has liei-n found from 
ex peril'nee that hiiililings imilL over .soft soil are 
min-e diiniagi'il than those built on hard rocks, 
tliei‘i‘fore, ill elionsing a site, soft giiuinil is to Im 
avail UsI as fur as im.ssibh-.' (inniinls with 
iliisuppoi teil soles, like thice/lge of a hill or hunk of 
a river, shun Id also be aviiided. .\» regards 
design It has Iteen seen in .laiiaii that aftiT the 
seven- eai'tlupiake of Ibil;!, both ivomlni houxrx 
and the liiillitiiii/x nf i-fiii.fiirtvil I'lmrrelr. stoisl the 
shock well, while the orilinuiy hriek Imildings 
were eompleti-l.v ilestroved. But in the fires 
which followed, the wondeii house* were rapiilly 
Imrnt u[). It may, then-fore, he silid that the 
buildings of reinforced c-onereti' a’ciK tiie, safest 
(-on struct ion in an earthquake *nne, tire wooden 
houses arc the next Ix-st. Tho fnnioii-s wismologist 
Prof. Milne sums up his views in these words : 
“Having obtained our site, wo can follow one of 
tho two general systeni.s of construction citlicr to 
give so much rigidity to a stnicture that it may 
be likened to r steel box or to erect a building 
which ia light but which has so much flexibility 
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Map of In dill 

that it may be cninpariKl to a wieker biuket.” In tliia ifigioii. The map of luilia which ia teprodufied 
idthcr of theiie struidwres we oufidit to have here has heen redrawn from the memotn of 
lightness specially in their upper jiarts. Even the Geological Survey of India h^ R. U. Oldham, 
in a brick house, much can he done to improve It shows the big earth(|uakcs which have visited 
ib shock standing capacity by making the roof India sinou 1S00. The black lines represent the 
light by avoiding' projecting balconies and by arcus over whicli the shock was felL Particular 
making walls thicker at the bottom and tapering attention may lie drawn to the earthquake of 
at the top. One portion of the building sliould IHt!) in which land bonlering the Ram of 
not be too heavy while another portion is very (Jntch on the West, having an area of 2001) sq. 
light and arches are to be avoided as far as miles, was-submerged. It contained a medieval 
possible, fort (»illwl SiiiM held by some Rajput Chiefs. 

The recant earthquake in Bihar, however Even now, at low water, the top of the Sindri 
unexpected it might bare been to the general Fort ^s sometimes visible. The great Assam 
public,^ did not come as a surprise to the cartliquake of 1K97 was one of the most _ severe, 
gmlogists. Northern India being a recent geolo- but as the epicentre, shown as a black triangular 

f ieal formation has been quite frequently visit^ area, was in a ivmgly region the loss of life was 
y diaostrons earth shocks while Sonthem India not so* severe though the town of Shillong was 
being the remnant of the old Gondwanaland completely destroyed and many towns in East 
has been pmctioally undisturbed. The geologists Ben^ were severely damaged. Even at Calcutta 
know from past experience that the earth's crust many' buildings ooUapsed. The next great 
under the Himalayas is still in tenskm and earthquake iu India was in 1905 with its prindpal 
seven earthquakes may lake place any day along e^oentre near Simla in the Kongra valley. The 
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.slirink WHS fclti [»r»ctic'nlly over the 
Nortli Iiidln jiiitl till’ InxH of life wh> vitv 
hi«vy, lioiny: cxliniitt^'il iit nliout ‘iO.iSH). Ik'xiilfx 
ihpxf) msTit (iixf.iirbiiiifcs, many iurlior Indiiui 
<airthi|Uuk<‘H ('oo an" <ui rLt'onl. Oin' i’arl,h<|uaki’ 
whicli omimxl in I7.!7 m xniii to loivo kikcii ii 
loll of tlin’c! Inrtiilnxl llioiisimd )ivf>. (TliU 

tiuiiilKT N liki'Iy to Ipo vitV iinicb (■xa(nfi‘i'ii(<"il). 
The pity of iJi’lhi. atnl ))iii'ttoiiInrly tio’ IHhi 
Fort, ri'pctvcil I’onxiilpinldi’ dainnoi' duo lo an 
i‘iirl]t((iistki‘ ill 1711). 'I'ho pity of A Km 'Mix inn- 

luihly jiarl.ially mi mil duo to tin* xamo oaiixo in 
llio xixtof'iitli I'riiUiry, Juxl, iifti'r its Fouudiition 
hy Kikiiti<)ai' Lodi in ll'KI. 'I'lioro is also ii lfx*iii 
tradition at Allaliiiliad that tho oM town of 
I’ratistllilli whtrll stiKld to tlio oast ot tlio 

iiioilovn city was ilcstitiycd iiy an cartlii|iiiikc. 

Besides tlic'sc cailliiniakcs wliidi arc im 
nssiril, there may be others which have |ii'ohahly 
)inssed into iiiythnloKy iiinl I am ItikiiiK the 



licence of initlinK iv sjciciitififi interpretation on 
soiiii* of till'*’ talus. It, is reconh'd in the I’urnntis 
that wlien the Yailiiv heroes (kin.smcn of 
Krisliiiu) piTished after a fiirht amongst each 
othi'r as tile result of drinkinjr carnival, and 
Krishiiii was sliot hy a limiter, the sea cticroiMdii'il 
upon Dwarka, tlii' caiiihil of the Vadnvs, 
and ciiKldfed till- whole city eveept the pahire of 
Krishna in fidlilmeiit of a pledge {fivcii t<> the 
Sea-1 ioil hy him. This may lai dimly 

riderriiif: to a ilistimt earfinpuikc in the past in 
wliicli ]iiiis]ii lulls cities on the (iuzeral const wew 
cnK'dhsI iiiiii'lt like J,Isla'n in 17.o.'i. Aiiotlii'r 
widl-kiioiMi llililieal story, the destnietion of 
Siidiiiii ajid (loinoriih liv divine aiiKcls on 

iiei'Ouiit <d ri'itain vices previihut !imun|sst tile 
cili/en.s III tinse two cities, prolnihly ri fcrred to 
soine eiirlli'iiiake in ahicli these two ciljcs 

ilisii)i|s’ari il 







. ON LOYALTY 

I5v KIIA.NK llANCUdl-T 


I 

NVONE 1 ‘ndeaviiiii'iiiji; to lake tlic 
<>tliie:il side (if life scriiiiish' i.s 
eventually struck liy the intimate 
reliitkmsliip lietweeu virtues and 
vices, a relalioti.sliiji, indeed, whicli uftcii 
makes an identical net siaaii |»i-aiscworthy and 
n*j)roliensi)>le fo two [lersons of ciniallv {'oud 
eliiiraeter. Perhaps no coinjilex of huiiian 
atlitiides more eh)i|iienl]v illustrates the point 
than (hose wliieh ('luster alioiit the woivl 
"loyalty." (ieiierally reckoned (o he a good 
thill", not .a little eaii he said to prove that 
it is far from being the royal mad to everv- 
thing desiinhle in life. Wliat follows is an 
effort to .assay it, as far ns possible jiidicioiislv, 
bearing njion both it.s adx'iinlages and 
disadvantages. 

Home years ago, in eomieetion witli a news 
competition in |•rineetoll I’niver-sity, I 
approached ten leading aendrmie personalitie.s, 
ranging from the president to the. janitor, 
a.sking wlmt, in tbeu' opinions, weiv the si.v 
most important words in the English language. 
Prepared independently, .si.\ of the lists gave 
"loyalty” flie leading position, whieh at least 


revealed that in that place and at that time 
it lilted verv liiglilv. I have tiiniight a goo<l 
(Icai ahoni the mailer since, and recently, 
llnviiigli certain personal e.vpenenees, have 
partieiihirly been led to do so. .Xceordingly 
it will, I liojie. he pai-doned. it a eerlaiii 
amount of the lirst person is iiieliidcd in the 
imaivsis, fur in such matters we are influenced 
hy notliiiig so iinieh ns the aelual choices 
whicli we oiiiiselves arc culled iijkih to make. 

Tliei'c are various ageiieic.s to whicli a 
man’s lovaltv is I'roin time .to time solicited or 
spoatimeinislv offered and it is hugely upon 
the basis of his react toils ii) tlicse connectiniis 
that lie is considered lova! or the reverse; 
like all llie other virtues (if such it be) loyalty 
can he truly kiiowp only in action, or at least 
in attitude. No one is abstr.ictly cither loyal 
or disloyal. Let its begin then with the state, 
which is one of the largest agciicie.'* to which 
the indivuhial is connected and, i.iftcidentally, 
the one in relation fo whici) loyalty is mort 
commonly discussed. Should a man at all 
times be loyal to hia country ; and, if so, 
what does siieh loyalty involve ? Recently 
I had a eouversatiou with a member of my 
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fiiiinlrv’.'* diploiiiutio ficmiT in wliicli im 
iiifcrml that m'tain ai'tion* of mitu' jr'0[ijii’- 
dizotl Atiicri«-aii busiiipss iiitoPCfits in anotlnT 
country uikI wore lifsiiet disKiyal. I cinilil 
tliiiik of no aiiMVcr but that my actions sccim'd 
to mo right am I that bnsinoss intia'i’sts, 
whether Anieri<‘aii or olhei'wise, ivoiiht have 
to arrange thoniselvos aceoiilingly. Not. long 
ago thnii.snii( 1 s of Ktiglish miivr'rsity students 
ill many institutions staled pnhiicty that under 
no eirennistauc<*s would they go to war to 
light for their king and eoiinlrv. And 
similarly, several years Itaek, a iioti'd ('anndian 
ediieationalist and divine was rel'iised l ilizini- 
slitp in llie I 'nited States beeanse lie reserved 
to his eonscieiiee the right of deeiding wliellier 
fiilni'e wars Wine just wars, and llierefoie 
wortliy of Ills jiartieipation. The a<-ine of 
loyalty to eonntrv is siniinieil up in the 
plirase ; “My eonnliy, right or wrong iny 
nmntrv." Wliat tliis means is lliat in a 
certain area of his life* tlie individual gives 
up both eritical tlioiiglit and 11101:1 1 clioiei', 
ami surrenders his iimennost self to aiiotlier 
ageiicv, M any would claim tliat at just 
this point he eeascs to lie eillier a l■atiol1;ll or 
ethical being. 

Leaving till later any ajipraisa! of this 
situation, let US look at ioy.alty in another very 
large coimcelion, tliat of a mail's Hdidity to 
his creed. Most of ns arc liorn and baptized 
(by one rite or amither) into one of the live 
or six gi'eat classical world religions. Does 
loyalty deiiniiid tliat we should livi‘ and iliii 
ill this creed and do our h<‘st to start one 
cliildren in the .same direction It so hajipens 
that I am a /wi/re in the Aiiglieati Clini'ch, 
kiiuwa ill .\meriea as the Episcopal t'hnivh. 

1 took this step beeanse 1 geiiniiicly believed 
lliut III so doing [ could use luy life to the 
be.st advantage, both pca'sonally and si^cially. 
Hut suppose inter f .should come to f<‘el that 
f not only do not wish to be a profes.sional 
religloiiist, but that one or more of the other 
classic systems has iimcli to offer me—perhajis 
more than tlmt to whiiili I wits iKini ? .Am 1 
a disloyal jiersim if 1 esjKuise tlmt which seems 
to me more ample and more true, oi' if I try 
to work out for myself a synthesis of the best 
oft'erings of sevt'ral ? 'I'o cpiote popular 
phraseology again, there is a mueli-beloved 
Negro spiritual which runs: “Gimme dnt 


IKi 

olc-tiiiie ridigion—it’s gisid enough fo’ me.” 
/>• it good e" 0 (igh, iieeessiiriiy '! The ijiieslimi 
is. if anything, a more serious one than tlmt 
of milional patriotism. Mo.st of the time one’s 
I'clalioii.s to his country are (jiiiesecnt ami 
demand lit tic llionglil ; lint if religion be aiiy- 
tliing today il is an attitmlo toward life as a 
whole and can never for a moment be kdt 
aside. Saying the old religion "is g<iod eiioiigli 
foe me" is taiilaiiioinil to |>aradiiig tlie fact 
thill In every tlionglit, ;it1iliide and tleeil one 
has boiiini np his judgment inn little paekel 
and handed it over to the ]ias(, (piili' regai'diess 
of I lie iilVerlngs of 'he present, or the illtellee* 
tnal and spiritual iitlnrenieiils of tin; future. 

Many of us are related as stmleiits, pnifes- 
sors, directors, or aliimni to some instiliilioii 
or other of higher 1 'linealion. Should we be 
lo\ al to II, and il so, how '! 11 so hiippeiis 
that iny own university in .America ilagniiilly 
violates two [nineijife.s which f personalty hold 
de;ir: it is^ one of tlii' very few great iini- 
vi'i'sitii's which has never admitted a Negi-o 
sludent and never nu'ans to ; and it is support- 
ell frnin its oldest foilndiilioii-.stono to its 
ni'wesi eollegiab' gofJiie pinnacle by the 
endowineiits of siijicr-allliieut. capita]i.sl.s, a. 
class I dislike. Should f wisli to send a son 
of iniiie to !i place which e.MiIudes one of tlie 
greatest sectors of tlie. .American jiopiilutioii 
:iiid should I year after year pay class tnsur- 
aiiee wliieii goes to swell the idrcaily treinen- 
doiis I'tidowinetils ? Is il disloyal of me tinis 
to write aliiiiit my .Alma Mater in (hr: public 
pre.ss ? .i similar saw eaii bi> ipioted in (his 
eoimi'i'lioii, one whh’li for some (line has been 
<jiiot.ed ill .Vmeriea against perfervid college 
loyalty; "I'd die for dear old Kiitgi'i's.” .\k 
oiii' looks back over the class-retiiiioiis In; has 
.seen ill Ills own universitv, he can lliiiik r>f 
maiiv mi<kll(‘-aged men for whom college 
lovaJty ivas the warmest att'ection enshrined in 
(heir breaist.s. This might be regaialod as uii 
eanie.-jt of a deeply loyal nature ; or, on the 
otiier liaiid, it niiglit seem to some a sign of 
I'etaided adolescence, an indication that greater 
ami more iiieliistve loyalties had failed to come 
along and put this one in its tnie perspective. 

Once more, there is the fjue.stion of loyalty 
to tli'at institution in whieli one earns Ids 
living. If one works for National lliscnit or 
the Itockcfeller Foundation or Santlniketaii or 
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Tata Steel, bow miieli and what kind of loyalty 
is fortlicoiiiing from him ? Must he praise 
everything which th(!y do, make, or say, even 
when he believes tlie exact contrary? And 
is it indecorous for him to say it) jiublic what 
he believes about tluu'i- mjijor policies ? In 
tiic negative this iiuich eiiti b«i said : There is 
a jtossibh’ pitilosojthy of (anployjiient wi)leh 
would call only for a iiiaii diseliarging the 
duties for which lie was engagt'd to the iituiost 
of his ability ; iiieimwliile ho is free to think 
and say what lie wishes alsiut the whole, it 
being clearly uiulorstood, ))f t’onrse, tliat ho 
runs Uic risk of being discbniged tis a result, 
lias a high oiticial in the Ihiblic Works 
I)e)«iitinent tho right to jiublish sulversc facts 
about the Kdnoutioii Departinenl, or docs Iht^ 
fact thut'.hi^ receives ti salary fivmi 11. M. f. (i. 
moan that ho forfeits the rigid to :in opinion 
in public on any and all of its *te{iarliiietit.s ? 
Ihit ill its broadest sense tho c|iiestion 
l»oconios; When a business ootioorn 
purchasi!s tiic sei‘\’icos of a man, duos it. also 
purchase his conscionce, iiis iiiUdligeiice, and 
his luiiimn right to express himself in puhlic ? 

liiisUy, we enni(‘ to the most diflieiilt arena 
of life in which to i'ompiiti^ the value of 
loyalty, /. c., tliut of the family. lii India, 
whcix; families ramify imletinit<‘ly and a'horo 
loyalty to then) has traditionally )>oon con¬ 
sidered one of tlie vitv gi'oat virtues, the issue 
is ail ev<'ii greater one tlinn in th»‘ W’osl, 
where it is severe enough. There ari' many 
kinds of family loyalty, including ribligation 
to pay back to parents economic hanlsliips 
borne by th('m iu the irliild’s infancy ; shaping 
one’s life so as to earrv on the fainilyV 
traditions and aims ; obiiying the will of 
|)areiits in mamage ; and upholding a family 
member when one knows tlial he is entirely 
ill die wrong. This aspect of loyalty reaches 
its npngt'o in marriage, and if it <'an be shown 
that oven here coinph;t<' loyalty is not 
necessarily a good thing, ]ierhaps this will 
indieute that the other relatioiisl)i|is can also 
bear inspection. We will Icavi; aside such 
matters as the Mjiidly-growing aceeptanc(“ of 
divoivc in tlic’ W< st, and exiu^rimentation witli 
tTial-niMTiage (botli of which are corollaries 
to the proposition that instantaneous, complete, 
and eternal loyalty arc not noceasarily involved 
in mamage). I^et ns think of a single pair. 


If, after ten years conjugal union resulting in 
tlin^c childi-en being bom, the husband begins 
to boat the wife, to luigleet the children, to 
give himself to all the major vices, and to 
absent himself from home for weeks on end, 
is th(! wife called upon to be loyal to the 
end ? And even if after two years and tlie 
birth of no children at all, tln^ liusbatid dnds 
that the wife is a ('lironic shrew and nag, that 
she shares none of his life-interests, and that 
living with her only {irevents his be.coiuing 
anything that ho might become, slioiild he be 
loyal for the next forty ? 

I can well remiuuber the day eight years 
ago when I cariie to an iinderstaiidiiig with my 
motlier about loyalty. 1 told her plainly that, 
though I Would Hud the deepest joy in 
eonlributiijg to lier happiness when possible, 
1 siioiild, ill all matters wliich seriously aft’ected 
my own life, make mv own I'lioiees, even if 
(hey wen- diamelrically opposed to her 
wishes. .\ItliOMgh tO‘ some this may scctii a 
bre.acli of loyalty, in oiir own I'asc it only put 
the relatinnsiii]) on a lirnier gmniid of 
coniradcsl)l|), and tiiciiccfortli i always valued 
and sought her a(lvie(‘ cvi'ii mom than 
thereto fore. 

II 

Wliul has preceded is intended by no 
means as a ivholesale iiidictmeiif of foyalty, 
Nfi society of any kind is }iossiblc without 
eertidti lulhesions which engender loyalty. 
The opposite of any kind of loyalty at all is 
the .sheer iiidividualisni of the pre-iiiaii 
waiuh'ring through tlie jungle iu search of 
food. Oliviniisly, if there is to be common 
enterpHse, there must be loyiUty of some kind. 
If most of ns would ;i^rce tJiat crass indivi¬ 
dualism of this type is undesirable, perhaps 
there will also be some uiianimity that 
100 p. <^ loyalty in any of the ndatioiiships 
dealt with above is hartily more palatnble ; 
and of course it would b(; very easy to show 
how ttirriHe conHicts between those very 
agencies woiiki make it imp(ts$iblc, and 
eventually throw the matter back'iipou private 
judgment. Instances are inmecessary, but 
just to make the point clear we -will raise 
the case of a man who f(>lt patriotically 
impelled to go to war but knew that it would 
kill his father if he did ; or of one whose rcligi- 
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ous convictions drew him further luul fiirtlior 
iipart from his wife. Galswortliy has iilrca*ly 
dealt snffit’icntlj’ with this point in Coii/tict- 
intf Loyalties. It nwy all be np 

by saying that oven if this type of loyalty 
were desiniblo, it is clearly impossildn. 

Blit loyalty there imist be, ami it now 
remains for ns only to describe the form 
wiiieli it shoiihl take. But ‘‘form” it will mtl 
be, for individuals and societies vary, and 
one Ilian’s meat is anoUier man's poison, one 
country’s is another country’s, ete. 'Hie 
tmiildc arises fnnn seeing the cpiestioii too 
iiariwvly nnd demanding of all ntliei's that 
they should liavc the saiiie kind, (jnantity, and 
inleiisily of loyalty as ourselves-—or the saini' 
l.-iek of it. Boyalty is not .so imieii a virliie 
or vii’c as a type cif teiiiperaiiK'iit, and there 
will iiatiirallv and inextrieablv lie iiuii'e or 
less of it in certain individuals. Although 
such loyalty may not apjieal to ns, how many 
nobli' lionks liave been written about family 
loyalty and how many noble lives have been 
olT'creil sit its shrine. Some pisiple’s whole 
])syehes are tied tip witll their own family 
gnitijis, and if the siims and staiidaisls of the 
families ho high, sneh deep atl’eetion and eo- 
oidiiiated I'ffort produces very valnahle results. 

few months ago an aged and revered 
teacher of Kantiniketan passed .away. He was 
one of the original statt'of the iiistitiilioii and 
had ]mnro(l more than forty years of his life 
into it. There are men in high positions all 
over Bengal today who look back to his leader¬ 
ship with gratefid affnetion. No doubt in 
forty years he must have witnessed a good 
many things which were not as he or anyone 
would have wished them ; this is inevitable 
in such an institution. But I imagine he 
never wrote a word against the Axhniw in 
his life. It lay tisi near his lu>ar|.. \Vh(i 
could deny that such loyalty to an institution 
has its uses, lioth in its inner life and in the 
contribution it is able to make to soc«‘ty as a 
whole ? .Again, take patriotism. The is* is a 
c-crtain stage in the evolution of national life 
in which it seems the highest of the virtues. 
Keccntly we honoured the memory of 
0. R. Das, wlio stated plainly that his religion was 
patriotism. Garibaldi will always be honoured 
in Italy, Geotge Washington in .America, and 
Lenin in Russia—all as ^reat patriots and as 


men who were willing to lay nskle lesser 
loyiiltios iitid give theniselves to the one great 
issue ut liaiid—the freeing of their eountries. 
-And tin'll tliere are the .li'suits. Sometime 
biu'k it was my pien.sure to meet a gixinp of 
young .fesiiit fathers lu Kui'seong. Most of 
them Were my eoiuitrymen, jind tliey hud a 
warm atVeelion for their mollierhiiid, but it wu.S 
notliiiig as compared willi the deep firi' of their 
loyally In the ('atliolie Cliiireli. Kor eentiiries 
rlesiiils liave known no jungle ton thick to 
]ii’Ue(rali‘, nil desert Inn di'v to traverse, and 
no sea too wiiie to mn iii'le, in tlieir cH'ort to 
carry tiospel In tlic' whole world. WliethcT 
or not one can gree willi their theology, hc 
eamiol deny that thiy have brought great 
lilcssiiigs, both temporal ami spiritual, to 
millions of needy pi'ojile. I'lveii eolleg loyalty 
has snmelliiiig to say for it, <‘specially whi'ii it 
rejireseiits a forwiini step in widening loyalties, 
1 I'iiii rememlii'i’ thri'e girls at a student 
('hrisfiiiii , eoiifereiiee in -Viuei'ica who took a 
eoMsiderable plunge in deciding thiit- they 
sliniild stop lieliig loval to their sororities 
(women's fraternitii’s) and begin to In- loyal 
to the greater good of tlieir university as a 
whole ! 

Blit there is a possilili' lovallv beyond anv 
or all of these, and it is il.s ailherents who am 
soiiietiiiies lirnmled disloyal bv members of the 
otimr eiill.s. It is (he loyalty to triitli in its 
fidni'ss and to maiikimi in its entirety. If 
one niiee admits flint individual deviOnpnieiit 
is along lines of expanding loyalties, it is the 
only Iogic.nl sfopjiiiig place. Manv who would 
not feel partieiilarly guilty in jeopardi/.ing 
Amerieaii Imsiiii'.ss ititeiv.sls might stop at 
ecoiioniie praeliees and .sfaridunls which 
eii<huig«‘i' the well-hcing of man as :i trihe. 
likewise, those who will not in all cases and 
under all coiidilhitis oIm’v (heir parents’ w’ill 
might prove eoiisidcnibly interesti'd in measures 
to hunianize child-birth nr to provide widows’ 
jictiiiioris. And even thosi' wlio desert their 
creeds and churches may still maintain a eon- 
sidorable thirst for the truth aboiil God, iiiiin, 
•iiid their relationship. Only they sec things 
dynamictidly, and are, liierefore, chary of 
hooking thciiiselve.s ii}i to any sjiccitic and 
limiting loyalties h-st these prox'o h'thal to the 
larger and more universal ones. 

The Hindu religion has always been wise 
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in mili/Iiig that tho'i; !tr(> at ]ca»it two kindi^ 
ol good life oil tlic c-ai'tli ; that which is 
attached and that width is unattached. 'I'luu't; 
has alway.s been tlu! ‘‘lioly” man and tlie 
“worldly” Ilian. Few of as today would <;are 
to be either lioly or worldly, but there is 
nevertheless a good deal of meiiniiig in the 
id(»is behind the words. Nome will be agri¬ 
culturists and herdsmen and some explorers, 
and both will eontribute to Immao iieoiioniy. 
Blit none will entirely fall into either giinip, 
at least none whom we sliall fake seriously. 


If a few wish to iduiigo into fanatic loyalty 
on the rnie Innid or to fly away into the unreal 
freedom of the reelnse on the other, let them 
do so. The rest of ns will bo found some- 
wIktc along the middle distances of attncliiiient 
and detach meiit. I hit tills mneh (at li'ast) is 
sure (lo ))araplir;ise the famous lines of Shake.s- 
peare): loyalty to any pc'i'.son or agency is 
woi'tli blit little to Idm or it, to oneself, nr to 
the world, if it lie bought at the price of a 
fundamental disloyalty to the truth as one 
sees it. 


ALL-INDIA ART EXHIBITICN-CALCUTTA 

Hv .1. K. SEN 


T he All-liiilia Ah. Exhihition hrhl in thi’ 
ImliuM Hfusi'iiin tliis year uUraeteil ennsicler- 
idite mitiee owing to some exlraorcUnary 
fiuUure.s ussoi'iaU’il with its siieress. CalenlUi is 
nccasUtinisI to exhibitions and pageants every 
year during the X’miis holidays ami a huge 
piihlie flock to fJie niimy attrai'tioiis of I, lie eity. 
SoiiiH nrt-exhihitions also naturally open their 
doors at tliis time, when thi* season is in lull 
swing. The All-Tndin. .\rl Exliibilinn held this 
ytitir owe-s its iiieeptirm to some, new ideals. It 
w^ held under the allspices of the .\eadeiiiy ol 
Fine Ai'ts —an instiliiition ^■eeelltly stavtixl in 
(.ialruttii. It iiivokisl a .storm of ii'seiitimail. in 
some other pulls of Iinlia for no other ri^isoii 
tliHii timl it veiiliiivs to cry slid ine an AII-India. 
Or^niiimtinn cmisolidiitiiig tile nmllifarious art 
activities of Iiidiii us a whole. One would have 
scarcely suspeeUsi that any such institution whosi‘ 
avowed object was au adjustment of the vast, 
Held _ of .\rt could aroii.so jealousy or luiirt- 
burning in any other iduee. CoUaies and eliipios 
thoro must ho lieiv aiul their; and new schools or 
passing vogues must exact their hoinago in thoir 
own ways. There con Id, however, he no ipiestioii 
that some pLus' to .study all these inoveinents as 
u whole from 5*enr to year is a neeessil,y. last 
amount of iirt-aetivities is eontrolleil hy 'the 
(joyernmeut of Hritisji India and tiiose of tin- 
rudiiiii Ntiites and they should not Ih' allowed to 
staml alone, for their co-opcruiion is a tnnf iftia 
tton lo the siiwx'ss of auv .VlMmlia .\rt_Kxliibi* 
tion wortl) the mmie. Tlie snisiess of this year's 
iiA'iut oouhl he gauged hy the fact that the. 
leading Indian Princes not only gi'uoixl the 
Exhibition with Uieir presence but extended to 
it their warm patronage. Their Excellencies the 


V^iecrov iniil l.aily Willingilon also evinced a 
ki'en iiiieri’st III it ami their visit was inlemicd 
]iraetiejdly to jnil, on a firm footing the foundations 
of this eriiiei’rii. Nir .lohii Anderson too, so long 
imkiiowti as a lover in this (|unrter, came forward 
III shower hi.- blessings and in a neat spix'ch 
ri'iiiarked that the .fiiliilce of tliis Art Academy 
woiihl he; an aecniuplished faet in future. These 
and other feat.un s sreimsl to have created a halo 
of lio[>e round the aetivities of the Academy of 
Fine Ai'ts, uiii- of whose iStvn taries undertook 
tlu; anluous tusk of visiting tlu; letaliiig centres 
of art in every jiarl of India so ii-s to enlist 
their entlnisiastic support for the cause. 

The, seofai of the Exhibition was happily_ wide 
eiioiigli to eiiibmee within it the ailr ia;tivities of 
holih Easb'ru and Western tyjics iiiiil also tin; 
iiinv forms <if heauty through wliicli the world i.s 
now «iger to shadow forth its new experiences. 
The authorities also iniulu amulgenieiits to exhibit 
original jiaintings of some.'western masters, sueli 
as those of Sir I'ldwanl fiiirn Jones and Alma 
Tadenia aiid the.se produecd a great impression 
on the; visitors who had never an occasion in 
Tmlia to see a gcniiino original masterpiece of 
this tyjie. Tlieri! were also types from oriental, 
oithislox and aioliiiie schools and us usual they 
inoiiopolizisl the atbaition of the foreigners who 
are fond of the ‘'curios” in the Eaat. ■ In fact, the 
corridors of the Iiuliaii Ilfiisetiia rOustituted for 
a time a iiic tare gallery of an entrancing nature. 
Tlie range of t>icturcs rotlected the many niootls 
lmlm_ is passing through and the mosaic of her 
exiH>riencT got reflecteil in the many speeimens of 
CR'ativc enlhusiasm exposeil to public view. The 
(‘oniiiion ground of beauty of every type or claaa 
could, however, never bo lost sight of in an 
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cxliihitiou of ihifi . type. Bounty i!< iiof. to be 
itdjml^ed from iwial or b’rritoriiil vii-\v-|it)iiils iin<l 
it is n t’ommon jiossession of hniiianity. No one 
liiils to Oil joy II St, Soiiliia or a Taj an A junta 
or a Horyniji—biHiinse of their ellinie or raeial 
biK'ksrouiiil. It wonlil bo shook injr to iiilroijiiee 
these liinitafions in a ennsicienitiim of the eosaios 
of boHiity. In this Kvhibit.km all tlie srbools 
tiint have any i'htinei> to impress the ln<]iim miml -- 
the most ffo-ahead arnl the most aiolinie -linil 
their ohanoe to swnre the ii]iproviil or jiraise of 
the visitors who thronged the Indian Miiseiitn. 
One iiotiwd the hriish-criaitioiis of the ultra- 
tnodern expressionist of India in a held lillisl nji 
with speeiineiis of .solemn and I’estinined iieaoty 
of iadiiln ancient type, fn laet linlia nnifrniits 
(.odny a partiiift of ways. Tin' lovers of the old 
and the antimie, the hi/./iire nnrl the ari liaii’ i!i<' 
hard and India is hardly free to breathe in the 
new atiiio-spheri! that has ovi'i'taki'ii the world 
as lais been the privilege of dapan, Chinn nnd 
Turkey who lefiised to I'ouipromise their pri'.sent 
outlook with the lingreriiiK love for tin' anereiil 
and the defiinel, whieli had no iloiiht thi’ir 
iiiU|ii('stioMiihle draws. Thi' nations of the world 
today whether in the Kast or I lie We-t are 
eon fronted witli jinnhleins that w<‘n’ nn known and 
nnthoncht of only a few years aito nnd tliey ati' 
out to expia'.sa their new experience in fii sli (i riiis 
and seltinjf.s. Tllis Ini.s restilteil In the eeiiieiitiiie 
of a eonimoM fellowship in the world today. 
While • the other nations liave in a c'omiiion 
en-ative call taken on their hack .ktlantas-like 
the burden of a eoinmon aestbetie in'ae. It does 
not behove India to remain aloof from this 
forward maivh which would mean to lier a loss 
of a luo.st vital nature. The wipiiil f/iday is 
already in slireds ami tatters and it is only the 
viskiuuries of both the heiiiis|i!ieres wlio are tryiiia 
to create a cosmos out of a cliaos. No donlit the 
forces of war and ilisrnption aiv at flmir sinister 
business foi'isin" weapons for mutual desti netioj] 
but let no one foi^et tliat the ialiain; man 
behind is not idle hut is rajit in weaving mav 
cocoons of beniity in the ti'i'in of the man of 
today on hi.s Cross. Oat of tlie travail of today 
the coming' onler is ca.sting its shaikms ami ilu' 
very fetkTS of the age might prove fhi' charters 
of a new fri's’dom tomorrow. Not the ilieker, 
the, shadows nnd the inoek plmiitasii's of vestei- 
ilay, whether of the Mast or the West, hut the 
grim renlitios frowning ahead that must Had 

tiieir rhythmic imprints on the eaiivas of modern 
art Not fiddling away with the jaist order 
hurnhig itself out before our very tyis hut 
carrying forward the joyous en.sign of today- - 
that should be the task of the artist today. 
Even Enropr' is not today what she was 

a decade ago. New hopes Imve emergeil. 

new visions flickered and new eycles evolvisl 
out of the agony and chaos of a war lliat 

left a heritage of strange wealth for ages to 
come. In the Blast the shock of that explosive 


outhiirst revcrlii'rated in no small ineiisinv. Jn 
.In|i;m the world realixeil a new Iransligiirntmn 
thiougli tlie shadows of her wonderful art^ which 
visionaries stirred with hiishisli of moilernisiti 
Imrried lo otti-r to tlie world, (lliina also eume 
torwaiil willi a grim restioiiss- horn of u reali/.atu>ii 
of aetiialilies wliieh gave no quarter to eflele mid 
:iiitk[na(ed dreaais. Then' is no .-^’ope for idling 
away wiili fanlUstie dtvam.s, finding solaia-in a 
pigiail philoso|iliy oHeriiig n iini'stionable sohilkm 
not- a re/.-worslii[) widiiii tile hmi'iii of a Turkish 
ha til 1 1 ■] lolling tin' -moky (.rails emerging out <»f 
pipe and eoiijtiiiiig Up .\raliiaii Nights with demons 
euiiing of ]iileiiers. 'I'liese Wein the liiilaliics 
lo soothe (be ■irieiilals <d vesli'inlay and keep tbem 
oiil. of iiarm's ways. ^I'lie epoch of ^sborts anil 
sliirN' Iniwever spells u new pbilosoidiy even in 
tile Ka^l wlii ri' file new geiieriilioii l»ns liiiirk'd 
ioitli from ids lioiiie in tile i|in'sl of a new inirilge 
ill I he burning sands and iiinler a si-orehing sim ; 
Who knows wliiit glad tidings of great joy await 
the-e new |iilgTims oa liieir journey ? 

The role of India, in tliese new settings innsl, 
llierel'ore, lie seriously isinsidei'ed. Is she to 
i-eiiuiiii outside the pule of the new miircb 7 
Sh'iulil her artist while away their nreeioiis soiil- 
fore.- ill ^-in-eh of toiielislJiiie lost for ever ? It 
is a. t'leasiire to lind In tills Mxliihition sib-nt foixtes 
at work w liieb reyeul liie unity and tli<‘ iiiiivei- 
sality of till- growing worlils'on.seiiMisness. Even 
Imiia sei'iiis to he snlleriag froiii the iimhidy of 
till' worM anil she seems io he iiii.xious to 

i-xiu-ess herself iij the new language of iirt that Is 
getting ilsell hroadi'iisP-d fnim day to day. The 
worlil is Mi'.-iri-r lorlay to muii than at any time in 
[last liisi.uiy ; swift menus of ioeoinotion. of 

trailsfereiiee of news, in fact, of e.xpressioii as a 

wliole have worked out a new miracle iiialivaiiit 
of yesti-nluy. 'I’lu-se mnst have their ri'flex in 

tile shiijiiiig Ilf u eiiiiimon eiillani txiday. The 
age id' maeliine is e.xaeting its toll of victims 
imd while it is I'ffei-tiiig ii new ia<‘laai(>rphosis in 
inlermilioiial I'elatiunship through hnsikdowns 
iiiitside Olid im('iii)doyaieiit at homo its invasion 
of our lieui'lhs IImi fiojiies lias nolle tile less heeji 
le.-^s aeale. In India a curious aiiialgaiii of ideas 
and an iiideeisiim of thought hound every home' 
ill no iineertaiii ways, Kmiio of her people an- 
yet found lo liarp on tin' glor.v of yestl'rilny and 
Mills i-i-eutc a tyiie of [isi-ndieorieiitiiliHin biuscrl 
on mock seiitiiiieiits wliieh are taken ijuitc 
seriously, 'riie western imrtiality for oriental curios 
]itTidu(x-d a type of cnmmetviiU art in ■Inpnii 
and*till' same him !ia|i|ieiied in India too. On 
the other hand, every lioine in gilliiig ilaily fillwl 
tin tlieie iDiild be no denying tliii fuel--with 
i)liot'>gi'ii]dis turned out in tlu-ir hnnilieds anil 
liailed in every lioine. This eiiil for_ the phofA- 
gi'Hph-'the mo.st holiow type of nxilislic minlcriiig 
■reveal that the outlonk in liidia too is not the 
snincas it wa.s yesterday when the drawings of artists 
only found universal favour tlirongh their old 
tforld ehariiis. The ortlmdux oriental moral, 
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Uiwlorp, weiiiH U> liHVi' (f<>t siitllwiiU-il witli tlif 
im-ssurnof t.liis m-w liiiv. This is l«> u 

xlciuly .lrt<ivirtmti<m of till! rri-iitivo impiiUi; 

’I’hi' Mill «t bfinity fill Is nmlor tlin circumstiiMWs 
fiiiictioii in II iioviiiiJ wny if the artists iint 
Imriifssfil 1^1 iPiDiliii'f t.liiiij's iifU’r ilcfuml forms. 
Thu iii;u thill, hii.s I'lihi'il iiwiiy must nut ilifUiU' the 
Uo-iiis of the- fi;furiil.io)) of lixliiy. 'Hm violiitioii 
of iiiilunii hi'v.s Icii'ls to a oluios wliiuli isnilil 
tic-viT ho irmtsliisl oiisily, Thurr is no iincstion 
iihout tlio cxcMilioK Ix'imty of on'iitioii.s of the 
fliis.sio ii"o, hut iiiifortimiiti'ly the lualitifS of 
loiliiy unr<iill(Tt;iil. Ill this Kxhihitioii wo fiiiil some 
of tiu! artists Uu’kliiur tli(‘.s(> now ]iiohli'iiis witJi 
iiournof ami vigour- Imliaii i iiltiirc, howi-viT, must 
have- 'iil'Viiys in it tlu- ci-i-iitivo lliivoiir ami iii-onm of 
jroi,;. I)j- ami i ve-ii ill I'Xiii-i-ssiniis Mii-oufrh 
the- ai-s(.hi‘tie‘ latiK'mt.'ee of loilay that iiromii is 

not lost ami till- siihtle-tii-s of Iiuliaii iisyohohury 
h-ave- thvir iiinsliii-liko ini | mss. l-ive-n in tin- 
lie-ill of |)orl.niit.iu'o an Imliaii artist, olli-r iliyllniiii- 
iiuiilili'-s \vlii(-li it woiilil lio iliflie’iilt to (-m-ounje-r 
e-lsi-ivlu-i'i-. This Kxliihitioii I'miiishi-s us willi 
ail iill'ii as lo how Imliii luhelil, c-oiit.iihiili- to tlii- 
wiaitU of ris ativc- lie-mily in tin- ti iiiis of tln- 
imiele-rii a^'c. In ' fai l, om- astonislii-il at 

till- jii-liii-vi'tm tils of soim- of tin- ... artists. 

Till- iiiai-k-auihwhile s, wati r-i-olonj-s am! I.lii- 

e-l.i-lilii<ts n-vi-al sin-i-i'ssliil lii-lils in wliirli tlii- 
artists'^ havi- n-si-il thi ir hriisli wilh suc-re-ss. In 
"fae-t the- now niitioimllsiii ot Imliii is ivally 

workiii!;' il.se lf "ill in a splioiv iii^ ivhh|li the- world 
c-aii anprn-iali- he-r at hor host. ’I’lii- Wost, in l'ai- 1 . 
<idi-l-s he-i- till- hand of ri-llowsliiii in this imw 
hrothorliood in tin- n-alm of Ik-iuKv, 'lo omit 
tlu-so lU'W typi-e of oxin-i-.'sions fioiii tin- oati-jjory 
iif niiiilcrii oxnn-ssion ovni in India iin-aiis a 
lanii-ntnhlo hlimlnoss to I'MiIitios that iiinst liavi- 
llii-ir snv ami pii'halily iimst swvo]> away sonio day 
tlio iniiiiuiii*-d diii-triin-s of a lossilixoil at^o. lln- 
now ili‘sii>- for wiirlil-lol low ship in art is woikiiifr 
Mii-i-ly hut slowly. In India Ta^on- tin- Pint 
oamo fonvai-il to oxpross India's rospoiiso to tho 
oail of till- world ami ho oom-hod it in a laiifriiajro 
iiitoiisolv modi in oi i-laiidy not his own, Tho 
iniisio of this pm try was In-iinl Irom tin- fiirlho.-t 
i-iwiioi-s of tho i-iirth. Mis painliiips too oust 

afloi- tho imidi III oxpri’ssionist tyjio liml tln ir 
ouooi- iirpo in a kah-idosoopio sorios of ri-rnralions. 
t; 'rat-'oi'i- with his paintino was ainilln ;- link 

to i-iuinoot Imliii til tho world of today wliilo 

ovon Ahanimli-ii Tinnuo with his porti-ait.s mid 
iinimiil fiyiivos show Unit In- i-olnsos lo n-nniin 
for ovor in tin- oi-ll of an oilotitiil honnil yw^iiy 
fi-uni Iho mnlti-i-i)loiiri tl i-xprossiiimil opio wlhc-h 
tho world is anxious to 1 iirni-ato, Noithor llio 
world of a Shaki'spoiii-o. an Anp-lo or a IhinU 
in tho Wo.st no that of an Ajiiiiia or-ii (lonzi 
in till' i\ast --lniti ii wnrld inti-nsoly iilivo and 
Inn-ninjr "'itli lhi rush of livn pi-obloms mid 

W-os ilashin!! pnst us ami suttin'iitiiiff ns hy 
tlioir m-e’o—should ho tho iiumi'iiinto oom-iTn of 
this III India tin- in-ublonis nf tlio world 


und thi-ir oxpn-ssionn take a new i-uloiir in the 
lifflit of her syntlietio outlook. She has nlwiiy.s 
lloen thii haunt of tho artists of the world, for 
hor wealth of in-iluly has no tnirallol olsowliore. 
Why should not Indian artist he allvn to it so 
that it-s iiniiiy jihasi's nii}{ht lio dolivemi as 
niossiittos from the Eo-st y Tin- artists of this 
I’lxliibition, ortjanizixl hy tho Aoadouiy of Fine 
Arts, desorvo wi-ll of the world. 'I'lirouKh thoiii 
till' world of art must ho friod fium the eourso 
i-oiiimuri'itil IK-topiis tliat is oaliii;^ into t.lio very 
vitals of Indian 11 <.'111-11 lions. A riuiihlo lhrou(ili 
tho oxliiliitioii Kiive ono an idoa of the woallli 
of rniliiiii iiliiiosphoi-o—tin- woitil fjifts of niiUiro, 
tin- miu'vollous oolonrs of tho sky and tho 
di-ainatii- sitiiatinns witli whioli ono is eoiifroiiti-tl 
sii oasily in lliis coiintry. 'I’lio piiiioniiini of 

liathiii'' (.'hats, tho villasto imttoaiits, tin-, ml 
nioniin;;s, tin- si-iiitillat.iiif' (.dows of vanislmiij 
twilifrlits, till- siiri-liiii-nt dosort and tlia variety 
of el'hiiio 1 ivms -all i'iiiw-d tho oaiiviisos in a 

hi'Miliioriii}; way. In no .'in;;lo ooiilro of the 
world i-iinl I olio liiid iliytliinio Woinlors of siii-ll 
ilivoi-oont I. po.s. Till- artists nf tin- world 

tlioroloro ai rays flm-k to India for insiiiration. 
it is pit)]II ! that hor artist too .should i'.x])li)i-o 
Mil' foiiiilmii of hor oxprossivi- homity. Tln- 

oXjm-ssion.- "I India 11111st not satisfy iin-voly tho 
liivoi-s ol tin- mitiiiui- ami tin- ourions who try 
to stillo till- i 111-1 lira lion "f tho passinjr hour, 'i'lie 

oritaiiizors nf tin- .Voiidomy I1.-IV0 howovor ;riv<-ii 

siitlioiolit .'001)0 not only lo tin- now arlisls 

wioliliiio imslovn woapuiis hut also lo tho i-iviitivi- 
i-iithusiasis of tho orthodox oriontnl solionl. 

Proinoii t'liiitlorii, S;ii-iid:i I'kil, Raiiioiiilra 

('hakriivartv. Ifliuliarn Ihn iiinn and othors am thore 
1.0 iii-i-iipy a ili-i-ont niolu- with tln-ir iiaiintiiif' iln-iims. 
rill- olia nil ini' int-si-illations ol an old-world 
iiloiilisin always linil a rospoiisc in this eoiintry, 
lul- tho pros.-iit aoo is to .sonio of ns a iiiirlitniam 
of l.ho wor-l tyjio, lake l.iiiiiii mosir, V.-iishiiaya 
]ti)i’Iiy and old lolk-piiintitiifs, lln-y liiivi- a miiHio 
of tln-ir linn that ooiild iii-yor In- ilisinissi'd nor 
rivalli'd ill tln-ir own tiold. Porlinps Janiiiii 

Hoy’s lilt-hail- si-hool it-voiils a slnnif'or rri-ativo 
viftonr whioli III list finil ci,-spniis<. in tlioso days 
of wiak si-iitimi'iilalisni iiml roplilsiloatod fiiilhs. 
I’ltidin-tioiis of this typi.i.':iii-(nhi«.-o an ittivt similar 
to oiiiii’iiny' a SInikospoaioiiii ilriinni on a iiioiloni 
staoo with wliii-li olio I'ooU ilisfiiistoil at any 
tilili'. Hut till- allonipts of otlior artists in frosli 
tiolils u> put now i'eiitin-rs to llioir oaps nm vory 
.sionifii'iini too. Ekoolli-iit hindst-aixis in a setting 
with wondorfiil wartiilh of ooioiir not easily 
1 1 at ml in wostorti produi-ts. appean-d us revola- 
lioins liofon- the visitors. Their subtio charnia 
amt suhditod tono.s oould only; be sun^ilicd by 
Imliaii iirlists nliine. The artist of the \\est also 
Inivo eoiiie- and joined hands in nn Httoinpt at 
an tixpit-ssion of universal beauty. _ 'rite now 
languagi- of tirt Is a eomtnon laeiltuin for all. 
Is't not artists from the East falter ami grow 
nervous when they Knd new forces, ideals and 




I.ciT. ( i IVHm] llj<jj Ill'l'S I'll, fly fyl'fiai'V fJiUl.'l 

AhoMi, ('Iiisirr <1/ ((ii(s lAliixaliiir|iiii). 
liy ,l< Sinlifi 
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vt'liicli*'* Ilf Px.i>n'«<ion lioforc pyi'si. Ttn* 

i-ulliiriil <>1’ tlic w^iliU mv udiv in 

till' niplfiiifr |>nt ’rii'’ lu'iv-lmmi.' uf vi'^ti'i'iijiy 
iiiv I'ulfiTinir 11 sl.iiiiifri! iiii’liinicniilio'iis. A iliini; of 
lu'iliity VMltun'H trnlil.V In tr;iii.<i’i'ii<l tin/ iiinil:if,ioii'> 
with wliinli it ivii!* follm'il in iliiyji tioiio hy. Tin' 
lU'iv wttitiir otfoiH'il till Illy in n I'niiuiioii worhi 
l■■)ll.1|•i«tl.•*llc‘/<r^ ill fiir-iViii’liiiiK in tin' y;i'.'Miri’s iiini 
I'li-iui'iitiil proiionitimis iiri' Inin;: imt fonmnl 

Jigaili ill IH’W riiloiii-s tiinl rliylliins. If in ;i 
lili-iiniii'i/ to liii'l ill llii:< I'.vliiliitiiiii linw ilivi’i'^ti'iit 
vinioii.-i liayi' bi'i-ii hiiiiifjlit tnstotlii'v to I'niftiliito 
II siiperii iif-'illii’lu’ fi'ii.'il, wliii'li III! l•Llillll |l;ll■(,•lkl'. 
Miiliiirnjil Ih'oilviit Kiiiniij' ^rjiitin*i', llirmiitli wlni^i- 
I'ltbrtn till' fiiiii tion liiiil lii'rii II niv’iit. MiiTi'sri. must 

111 ' I'liiinrittiiliiti'it nii'l till' siK'i'i'tinii’" too slionlil 
I'l'ri'ivi.' tlii'ir line nliiiri' of l•■llllllll■llll.iljons for (liclr 


iiiiftnnlfiiiy’ liiliour in this I'oiiiiii'tion. Thi' woll- 

kiiowii iirtist Mr. .\inl Bo'll' lin-i hi'mi n li'inlitig' spirit 

ill I'oiiiK'i'iioii wiili till' ortruiiir.iitJiiii not only of the 
Ai'iiilciiiy Ilf l•'illl’ Art.i stiirti'il uihIit liHjipr 
ims|iin's lint 11 Inn of it.s nffspi'iliy. <’•,</.. till' Ail- 
liiiliii Art i'iMliiliitii'ii whioli linn lici'ii lui'i'pri'il iin 

;l jri'i'.'il ... till' liny. (Ino lioiirs (liiit the 

nnlc of till' [lii Uiri'n lir(>iit:lil. in ii sum of iienVly 
;,‘.\iiiHi i iipi'i'.s wliii'li is not II iiirtiii snjii for jwmr 
ill lists snlfi'iintr fmiii iiojtlii't tiinl iiovorty-. In filet, 
it liJls liei'ii II fjiviit Ill'll if vi'lllellt wliii'li Inis iilleri'ii 
to the spirifiTiil liiiiiocr of tin' iieople tiinl hiis 
hifii iiistriinifntnl in oili'riiitr tile (treiili'St possible 
siijipiiit III iirlists of nil ty(n's in tliese ilnys of 
ili'pri'ssiiiji, Wf liopi' llnit l.lio Aenileiiiy woiilij 
I'iiiilihiii' its hfiii'liei iit ni'livitifs in tlii'se lines in 
hiiiiii' iis Wi ll. 


LIQUIDAT ON OF lEXlTFRACY IN SOVIET RUSSIA 

By l)tt. (i. Kil.AIIt, ir. (Ijulnlniy), A. .M. (< 'i>riiml)i;i), I'll. Ii. (Nl M' YoHK) 


KlirrA'I'lii.v Ji'iin Ai.i. 
flKX I eisiti'il the lieii(li|iiiiit<'is of 
the Iiiipiiihitiiiii of llliteniev Soeielv 
in .Moseow, file (lireeloi's lohl me ;i 
toueliiiijt i'X]iei ieiii'i'. .\li olil W’oiimii 
lived iienr :i ile|i;ii'tineiit store with n liiff 
si;rll-l>o:iltl over it. .Slie sow this sijsti ii 
tlioiisiiixt times in her life, 1ml llie li|o ImM 
letft'rs did not mentt nriylliiiitf to Iter. .Slie 
joiiietl one of tlie litiToey eireles. Afli r three 
week.s, she walked in oni' eveniiiw and Imrsl 
into teni's. Toihiv slie eoiihl rend the slstii- 
lioaixl, till uiH'.\|)eeied event in tii'i- life. This 
story is tv|iieii) of the triiiisfoi'niation y;oini; 
on in the adult jnipiihitioii of tlie Siviet 
I In ion. 

Russia Inis prixhieed the ediieiilioiiii] 
niiu'vcl of the twentieth I'enttiry. Witliin less 
than liFtecn years, slie has wiped out tlie slnitni’ 
of illitcRiey fimii her soidely. In I 111 7, 
seventy jier cent of Ikt ]ie(i]}le eonld not rend 
and write. After lifli'en years of streiiiioiis 
work, the peix'ditajp.' of illiter.iey liiis been 
liroiight down to (wetily-six. 'I'liis inehides 
luostly old jicajite and those that live in remote 
parts of the eountry, 'I'hese uiifortuniile 
people lost their elianec of ieiirniiig the letters 
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will'll tlii'V were viiiiri};. Now the seiiool is 
lieiiijj ln iiii};lil within I heir reaeh. Take an 
evening walls thrijiij»h aiiv of the eity streets 
ill Russia ; voii will see liundreds of irrnwii' 
up jii'opli' ^oiii)' hiisily with iirief-eases in 
tlieir il.'irals, Tliey are fjoiiij' to si'hool. If 

von I.. llii'iiiit;li the lighted windows opening 

on the si reels, voil will si'e one or two scliools 
In eaeh hlnek. Men and w'liiiien are sitting 
Avilli hooks and writing materials in fmnt of 
thi'iii. ’I'iii 111 sands of siieli evening eliisses 
lire sealteri'd all over the I'oiitilry -in fantories, 
on till' rariiis. in the red army, wliei'ever 
tlii'i'i' or more peiipie eaii eome togetlier and 
learn tin' ins'slerii's ol the llireff R's. 

Iii i i-'.iiAi'v I'MiKii rut; CzAits 

’I'lalav. the linssintl people seem to 1 m; 
linngfv i'or e(!iiealiou. For eeiitiiries, they 
wero kept ill igiiormiee and illitertiey hy' tin* 
111!peril!I (ioveriiiiieiit of the Tsars and their 
liiireaiietiiey. Oeeiisioiially there tvas an eii- 
lighteimd nioiiat'eh wlio favoured ediie.'ttlon 
and iiitrodneod some free scliools. But on 
the wliolc. edueatioii wa.s looked upon with 
suspicion. The riilors were afrtiid that 
w;ould only help tilt; foivcs of freedotii dormnnt 
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among the people. ShiKhl<f)\’, the Edncatioiml 
MiniKler of Alexfimler I, revealed the mind 
of the lln«8iiiri nilers wlu'ii he said, "To teach 
tlic mass of |«'(,)*le or even the uinjorlty of 
them how to read, will bring more harm than 
good.” No wondiT that in the waile of Western 
nations, Knssia sto<Kl lowest in th<> ti(>ld 
of edm-ation. In liKVl, the pereenlagi; of 
schooUgtjing pnjnihilion was three in Hussia, 
ns contrasted with twenly-lhive in the 
U. K A., nineteen in Oermatiy and sixteen 
in France and Knglaml. A few free schools 
imparted instruction in religion and; in the 
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tltreeU’s but attcmhinee wa.s never eompiilsory. 
Tin; major )iart of the time wa.s devoted to tlie 
teaching of orthodox religion. Kverv teacher 
had to take eharge of lil'ty to ninety ehildnai ! 
The cuiitn)! and jiisjieetion of a snspleiotis 
bnream-raej' was so Ihorfingli that it enislied 
ont of the sy.stem ev«Tvthiiig that had the 
possibility of enlightening the pi'ojili'. 

KurcATloS AS A SiH'IAI, Ttitil, 
Kdn<*aiional change follows in the foot^ 
steps of a politieal <'liange. The I'nifed 
Stales, after fhinr sepanition fnnn England, 
started mi u new e.xperimeut of democrat ie 
education. Whim the numarcliy oolla|-sed 
and a new form of Government was set up in 
Germany, the oh! edtucatieuiiL ^sj-sti'in was 
overhauictl. 'I'lie reeedt^ Socialistic 

regime in Gorniatiy is’'in ' drastic 
changes in tlie educationa^^^^mrae. The 
same is true of Fasciaj^Itat^ In Russia, tlic 
political eliange of followed by a 


change on all fronts, including education. In 
no other country has the cultural change been 
so thorough-going as in the Soviet Union. 

The Russian leaders were faced with the 
task of uplifting a hundred and 6fty million 
people, kept in illiteracy, ignorance, and 
poverty, for centuries. At^ least a eentnry 
more would he.vo been reejuirfld to teach these, 
[leople to read and write through the process 
of a normal cultural evolution. The Russians 
wanted an instrument that would bring about 
a Bjieedy transformation in society. They 
took hold of e‘d 11 cation as a means of social 
uiilift. The development of the Soviet 
I'dueational mnchiiicr}’ with all its variety 
and immensity, is simply unparalleled in the 
history of human culture. Many countries 
have used ediieatlou as an instrument to 
achieve national ideals, hut no one 1ms been 
so logical, so ilefiuitc, and so thorough in the 
ajipliciitioii of lliis jirinciplc to a conscious 
social purpose. 

I'he political change in llussia had estal>- 
lished a new social ordiT. I’o insure the life 
of this new .society, the leaders wanted to 
educate the proletariat in its underlying 
pliilnsopliy. Keen students of the history 
of radical (“haiiges all over the world, the 
lfus.sians wanted to avoid the errors committed 
by their leadi'rs. Most of these changes have been 
followed by r<‘aetions, because the common 
people wcr(‘ nex'cr thoroughly initiated into 
the jiriiieiples of the new social changes. To 
avoid that, mistake, tlie Soviet leaders have 
been very ipiiek in taking hold of the edium- 
timial machinery and moiililing it in favour 
of the new ideals. TCdiioation in Russia is 
something inert; tliaii learning the three R’s 
am! tltc othiT subjects of the scTipol curriculum. 

During the T'sarist j^'gime, the workers 
and fanners had little opportunity for educa¬ 
tion. When, therefore, tlie champions of the 
proletariat came into power, the gates of 
learning were thrown wide open to tlie masses 
of workers and peasants. The emancipation 
of tlie people from illiteracy became an im¬ 
portant item in the programme , of tlic new 
regime. On December ‘ifi, 1919,. Lenin 
signed the decree ordering the liquidation of 
illiteracy in all the states of the Soviet Union. 
For a nation which has to liquidate the 
illiteracy of more than three hundred million 
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people, the recent educational activity in 
RushIa is worth careful peruwvl. 

OttUANIZA'J'ION Kt)K LitKRACV 

It i» important to iiot<! that tlte iiioveiiK'iil 
now called “Down with Illiteieev," i.s enrrind 
on mostly hy \^lnntnry age ncies backeil up 
and encouraged by the State. It is the work 
of the oarty in power and its bmndies tlinuigli- 
ont the country. The personnel of the move¬ 
ment is orgiinized on the basis of free service 
by the Youths and incmber.s of the party. 
At the head of the whole orgjiiiiKiitioii is the 
Supreme t’niincil to jilan and dircet I he 
iiiovenient Below this arc the Brovinciai 
(Councils and the Regimial ('oiineils to carry 
on the policies and programmes laid down 
by the Supreme (k>iiiicil. Tt) attend to tin' 
details of the movement tiie Siipr< iu<? Council 
is organized into various departments ; 

(1) Department for orjinni/itie S<‘liiiols 

(2) Pcpiirhnent i)f Slncly anil ('arricala 

(H) Depart men I for mass Activities 

(4) Finance Deiiartmeiit 

(5) Plannin); Department. 

All the Provincial (’omic.ils have similar 
departments or brigades. 

The local councils start their work by 
finding out the extent of illiteracy in their 
area. Public opinion is then organized in 
favour of carrying on literacy activities there. 
Both literate and Ulitcratc persons participate 
in the movement. Units or Clubs are estab¬ 
lished in factories, in workshops, on the farms, 
in the army or wherever it is possible to 
gather a few persons anxious to icarn. To 
start a unit, it is enough to have at least three 
members. There are a number of profile 
who are half literate or who have lafised into 
illiteracy. Once out of the sehool, they had 
no occasion to use their training for a number 
of years. These people now attend the 
literacy centres. 

The whole movctiient is self-supporting. .Vll 
the members pay a certain ainoniit of regular 
subscriptions. Factories and other organizations 
give contributions. The subscriptions and 
contributions of tite members are sufficient to 
buy educational mnteiials and to defray the 
small expenditure of the local establishments. 

The sincerity and enthusiasm of the 
movement U shown by its symbolism. Buttons 
and insignia of various tjpes ore given to the' 


workers of this cultural ('tUerprise. The 
dynamic force of (ho activity is shown by the 
militaiy tcriniuologv- borrowcsl for a ficaceful 
jinipagiindii. The dcpartnicnls of the District 
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Councils are called 'brigades' and the voluntaiy 
teachers are called the ‘Cultural Army’. 

I visited some of the centres where this 
work is carric'd on, and there found persons 
of all ages, tiieti and women. 'I'lie directing 
and organizing work is generally undertaken 
bv elderly persons and the responsibilitv of 
teaching Is accepted by the Komsomols, 'fhis 
is an organiziitiou of the party for young 
people of the age of thirteen to twenty-four. 
These youths attend to their sehool nr college 
work during the day, and devote their l■vcniIlg 
tiusi to social work, literacy being the main 
item nt present, While 1 was in Moscow last 
October, I visited a iSeeondary School by rlay. 
Curious to know wiiat these young people did 
iir tlic evening, I again • visited the .seliool at 
ii'ght and found the building alive with hiiinnn 
beings. In one of the cla.sscs, I saw abiutt 
fifty boys and girls, about the age of fonrtecu 
to eighteen. One of the boys was in the 
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and two or three others were makiu)^ some 
impressive arpiments. The RussUu lungimgc 
seems cspeeinlly fitU'il for flinmt speech ! A 
teacher Wfw sitting at the back among the 
boys ami girls, but Ik; did not sj»y a word. 
The gnide explained to me tlie proceedings of 
the meeting. The boys an«l girls were working 
to promote litenicy in their district. The 
work was not progressing satisfactorily. So 
the pupils were trying to tind nut ways l>y 
which they could dischai-ge their social 
responsibility more efficiently. 

These are the people that aiv iieljiing. to 
Hqn Hhib? the illitervio.y <if the backwaiii ami 
ignorant masses of RXissia. Sonictiines, these 
young teachers are physically so small bir 
their work, that they havj^ to take a chair 
under their feet to toic.Ii the bl.u'kbounl mid 
write letters for their grown-np pupils. It is 
funny, but nnitjue for its .sincerity. I'o 
conduct litonicy cin'.les, voliintaiy teachers 
ought to have necessary (jimliticatlon^. They 
must have had at least four years of schooling 
to teach the first stage wdidt students and 
seven years of previous education to tcacli 
classes of second stage litemey. Teachers 
have to pass also through training courses that 
give them some elements of pedngogj’ and 
teaching methods. 

The age of students learning at these 
centres of literacy ranges all the way fmtu 
sixteen to fifty. In the beginning they ai-e 
very pessimistic about their ability to learn 
at this age. As the veil of mystery t)ver the 
letters is lifted up, they giviw more and more 
confident. No fees are charged, nml (‘v<'u 
books are supplied free. Owing to the gn*ater 
penfentage of illiteiiicy among women, most 
of the work is done among thein. IVlieu 
mothers cannot go out of tlielr limiscs, social 
nurses visit them at homo to give the mjcessary 
training. 

Eighteen months is the minimum time 
required to make a person literate, with nine 
to eleven hours of work per week. Tlie Now 
Russian week h.as only six days. 

Students have to pass through two stajtes 
before gettiiigtlie certificate litciwcv.* The 
first stage is reachcnl after when 

the adult student finishes the tw<y'^cirs work 
of children. given in simple reading 

wid elementary afidi^etic. ..The stagp 


(tomes after eighteen uionths when the student 
has (inished. the four years curriculum of the 
elementary school. Me is given a second test 
in fluent reading, grammar, arithmetic, history 
and geography. But the Sovbtt conception 
of lit(^r,aoy does not stop wiUt reading, writing 
and arithmetic, lu Uussia education is nothing 
if it is not aecom[)anied with a social ideologv'. 
The definitum of adult literacy is given by 
M. Kiiliuiki, rhiiirmaii of the Down with 
Illiteracy Society : 

riiiler till- iirfsciii cniicfitioas, Mt vvi|ie out 
illilenii^y dues nul oiilj iiiciia to tfwh )X'ot>lc to 
L'r:el ami wrii.., lint il ts riis'cssary to make t-ficui 
imili’rstaiiil wlial llioy have ivml. to tewh them U' 
till' iiriolr’il iiiaOi'i' ill tiu'iv hoi'la, lo niiiki! 
a in ni |j. iliiicallj- lilerati', to create a iiua- man. 
You (ciiiJi'ii noiv tciwh williout creating new 
men. 

The force 1)1’ this stiiteimsit will be realized 
when it is kntiwii that the Ic.Nt-book.s for adult 
cdiie.atioii deal with eoiitemporary social, 
])oliticid, and ecmmmic problems and socialistic 
ideas, q'he njaitliy and indilferencc of the 
I misses towards learning i.s tlie greatest 
dillienlty in sneh n movement, especially in 
India. Russia overeomes this obstacle by 
creating an environment whereby tlic farmers 
and the workers feel that some valimbte 
expcricuees are awniliiig them when they, 
learn to road imd writit. T’o stimulate the 
de.siro for learning, Various preigrammes are 
organized in addition to tlie regular classes. 
3-hero are excursions to local museums, moving. 
libraries, diseussious, and the famous Russian 
wall newspaper whicli is practically a feature 
of every oi^.aniziitioa. 

KvIDJC.NC'K ok JhuMOtlvSs 

(Ine is apt to become .,'^uapicious about the 
Bucei'ss of an oi^aiiiziiiioii w'hich rests mostly 
on voluntary efforts. The figures showing 
the rapid fall iu the porcentuge of illitcrncy 
during the last fifteen years will speak for 
themselves. 

Year. Percentage of-literacy. 

1897 28 )- 9 ’' 

J!)2() 44.-1 

192fi 52.8 

1931 ' 73.(i 

The apoeinl schools for the wiping out of 
illiteracy have been so popular that in ten. 
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ycuK iiie iiutviber ol students hjis nuu'e tiuiii 
trebled. 


Year. 

1921 - 2-2 

192f)-27 


Xiniiber nt I’lipils in 
sjieeial .•‘i'IkidIs. 
4r>li,()n0 
l/inl,1)011 
i:{,)i;ji,oi)() 


Even these liftnres seem cold testiintiuy to 
thegrowi(i|^ literacy in Uussin when one sees the 
living evidence of an inlelleelnal awnh('ning 
iiiiKtug the people. Coining through Enrope 
and walking through tlie streels of Moscow 
and Leningrad, I was struck liy the 
iiiiniher of hook-sho]>s along the sliei‘t>, 
all eniwded with young and old ))eopli'. 
The ontpnf of literal nre in liiissia is 
treineiidniis hisMiise I In' inlinhi’r of readi'i's 
is rapidly inerea.sing. 'riiere is no fear 
that thes<‘ people will revi'i't hack into 
illiteracy, 'I'heir interest in n'uding is 
eoiistantly ke[)t fresh by the piihlication of 
litevalitn; on living prohleins alVeeting the 
farm, the fatdorv and the .irniy. The pnhlica- 
tioii of the Will! newspapiT is also a great 
stiinulns .for reading and writing, 1 wanterl 
to test the reality of this adverliseii literacy. 
Armed with a Russian ilietionary, I walked 
through the streets of i a tics. When in 
diJhcidty, I showed the Russiati prinleil wonl 
to tjiiestion aoY person ' who cann^ aiToss. 
During njy short exjierienee, 1 ilii.1 not inet't 
a person who could not read, 'riicri; is not 
the slightest doubt that literacy has rapidly 
spread in Russia. The .Soviet leaders are 
confident that illiteracy will he completely 
wiped out of the conntrv (hiring the next 
h'w years. Dr. (’Initskv, one of the leadei's 
of .Soviet education, said to me with the 
conviction of experience, “In live years, otir 
country will be otic of the most educated 
countries.” 


Literacy is an instcument for hnilding up 
a eommon ideologv among people to hold 
them together for a eonnuoii purjmsc. 'J'lic 
printed wonl is a powerfid means of 
communication in the Iwcnficih ceiiturv, but. 
niiicly-two per cent of India's people arc still 
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niiahlc to make use of it for their enlighten¬ 
ment. The fannci-s aiid workers of Western 

... arc raising up iheir cduealional 

level. Tills is hound to aflcct the tnmles of 
iinilerial prodnelion and tin; standards of lifa 
Can the illiterate farmers and workers ofi 
India stand coinjietilion with them? To 
make the wiiolc Indian population literate 
would take more than two generations even 
ihroiigli (he immediate iiilrodiiction of free 
uiid com[)uIsorv ed neat ion. To accomplish 
the Slime task in a singlt; generation, it must 
he organized as a muss niovemeiit. If the 
call eomes fixnn the right direction, the spirit 
of voluntary efi'ort and youthful enthusinsm 
are present in India. 
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MR. K, P. JAYASWAL AT THE ORIENTAL CONFERENCE 

By K. K- ROy, M. A. 


D r. Ai'lhiir HcrritKlrtlc Knitl), writingthe 
ProHi<k?nt on iho papern of the Kixth fiesHion 
held ut Patna, onservea (dl-l-iM); 

I hnvc (flan cod at a numbrr of iho art id on from 
wliich I Irani with plonKiiro ihnl, an India is 
tm.-piirral lo take over tlic ennitol of her govoni merit 
from British hands, so she is amply eniliiwisl to 
rarry on, apart from Western aid, resnirdi into the 
inexhaustible mass of n'cortls of Indinu ndiiio’emeiit 
ill litemtnrc, tlmiiglit, aeieiii’o, arch iteet lire nijd 
history. This is nil the mon' desiralile. siiiee in 
this TOiintry there is elimrly visihle a diminished 
inierest in n'seareh, niid siiiee it is elenrly easier 
to amimuliile in India the ncs'issary iiiaUTiiil tor 
serious rcseareh. 

The coiitrilmtioii of IikUaii seholiu>liip at the 
last (seventh) session of the tiori fere nee, held at, 
Raroda, will be fbuud still more striking. 

The presidential address of My. Jiiyriswal 
ivtis lieurd with nipt attention liy ini iiiidieiiei* of 
some two thousand people gallieind on the door 
and the galleries of the Jiiognifieent, Hall of the 
Nynynniaiidir (the Baiodii Iligh C’oiii't); His 
Highness the Maharaja Gaekwad, himself ii 
finished speaker, at the close of Mr. Jayaswul’s 
address broke the printed programme by taking 
the President’s permission to speak once more, 
and in nn extempore sjieech which was appreciatal 
more than even His Highness' first address, 
dedared that the President hud miiteheii from 
point lo point in triumph as his name implied. 

R H. THE Mahar.\ja Gaekwad’s Opening 
Address 

His Highness ishriiniint Stiyaji Uno III, 
Maharaja Oaekwml of Bitrodn, made the ni'casion 
of the presidential iiddivss a stale aflliir. His 
Nynynmundir was taskdidly deennitui] and at its 
Riijpnt gate was held the State '^aubnt mnsie. 
The President arrived and was received at 4-4f) p. Ji, 
after the nmlience had taken their seat An 
interval iinssi-d after tlie iirrival of the President; 
His Higliness aecoinpiinied by Her Highness the 
Muhiimni Saheba arrived in State in Ids famous 
gold cnaeli drawn hy four black Arab horses, 
escortwl by a Imily-guaril of horscini'n. * The 
National Anthem of the Gaikwad was played 
and the heralds (Xakibs) annminced the preseiiec. 
Their Highnesses wen* letl to a seat placed next 
to the pliitForm of the PresidenL ; ’ 

In opening the Confer^ce as its patron, 
Hie High ness gave a sunw of the field of 
research in general lying l^re the country, 
deacribod h!s *Njwn humble efforts” anil pointed 
out the vastness of the work of publishing texts 
yet lying ahead of his own Oriental Institute 


He sti'iick a novel note in pointing out the 
ii<>cessity for making the results of researches 
available to the gencnil public, through verna¬ 
culars. The Gaekwiid is always praedwd flnd he 
rightly Udd the* cnuiitry lo make the science of 
history an applied one. 

Asi.vric CiTi.TtiRE 

The .same note of originality runs through 
his eosiiKipulitan suggestion regariling Asiatic 
riilliire : 

Wliitc we [iiiliaiis should know our own history, 
to see il ill jiroper perspective, il hiis to bo stinlMsi 
;is a ]«rt of .ismiie liisttiry iiiid nxiuircB at tin* 
sail 1C liiii(‘ siitiie insight into the emss fertilixalion 
of cullIIres tiiid (he migpition of r.icos Ixitli east¬ 
wards and uestwanls, with the consetiuent conflict 
tun! syiiiliesis of eulliiri'S. It is time niir univenitios 
a|i|ivtvi;ileil this ns]iei't of modern (.ducatioii. The 
eon 11 tries of .Asia must aiulcrstaiul one luiothcr 
and ]n'eparc to work out a new partnership tu the 
light of pasi eiilturni relations. 

Chief Pirnts in Mr. Jataswal’s Address 
Mr. Jayaswal opened his address with a brief 
but haiipy expression of felicitation at the 
Confei'cnee being held at Buroda under the 
patronapi of His Higliness the Gaekwmi. 
Describing His Highness as the "modem Bhoja” 
Mr. Jayaswitl .said: 

King Bhoja made ^*ms of ancient Hindu 
litenituTC available to his eontemporariea through 
his treatises and cyclopaedias: Maharaja Sayaii 
Bao III is repeating the process through bis worla- 
fiimmis Oriental faeries. He _ has led Iiidian 
rcmiissmiec bv vnrioiis inenBUres iiidutlitig (aTSOiiul 
discourses, llu* latest la'ing one ladore the Piirlia- 
ineiit of lidigions at Chavigo. Tlic ^rent Hindu 
Prince of Pence—Lorii IWddha—you fiiid uistallcd 

S rumtiieiitly in liis nutgnifleent capital. A bust of 
„ C. I) lift is hot 10 It red in the Hull of Audience 
at tlie Liikshiiii Vilasa Piiliii'e where Dr. Tagore, 
Sir C. A’. Hainan and other sdiolars liave alnioat 
amiiiidly Urtnred. in his State every village 
ixisscsses Ixioksill his capital his aulnocls have 
at their disiiosal one of the largest liurories in 
India. 

-M-irch of Indian ScHoitABainp 
In reviewing the inarch of Indian suholarsbip 
he stiid tliiit he was relieved of the task us 
Prof. Sylvilin Levi, a former President of the 
Oriciitid Conference, hud just done it in a letter 
uddressi*d to him, dated November 7, 1933 in 
vhieh Prof. Levi snid that since 1921 

Indian scholatahip in India ^ hag made 
wonderful progresa.The many poiodicols uow 
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|iul)li!>hed by Indinn Havniite, can, _ almo«* nil of 
thciit. I'ompf'te with the best sciontihe jinirnnJs 
liiilijiBhod m the M’cst. 

Inviting Indian scholars to the study of the 
Mr. Jayaswnl said ; 

Iranian and -Hindu are the twhi pnUis! of that 
whole (train wliieli is known as Aryan eii ilization. 
In the person of Sir Jiviuiji the two wep' iiiiilitl 
and his pemminlity wiis n constant o'loindcr of 
that unity in the aessions of our Oricntnl Coofer- 
cnec. That unity, I am (tiad to mx>. is beiiic 
n-idised both here and in mrslcni Persia which has 
depiitisl I’mf. Pniir-e-nawocal, the leiaiint' I’ersiati 
sriiolnr to Huiitiidketaii whom wc have elu'iwi as 
one of our Sectional Presidents. 

PHK-Iliwi'oitn; Pkhiou and 'nin Kisicip 
Tiirninit to the (udd of IndoIoKy proiMT 
.Mr. Jnyiuswitl ohservtsl; 

Our work has sinlilcnly lakea a new liii'ti, 
Altr^'ther n new orienlatioii has come inir) play. 
liKliaii matters, ns'ciuly conic io lifthr, arc rdnsirijt 
to own itcof!ra])hieaI braindarics of (lie (ircsi’iit nr 
nneieiit liidia. The I ml as senpt is clainiiajt a 
world-wide rangt'. ft seems that we arc on the 
verge of the (smelaaion that the script on the si-als 
foiMid at Haraptpa and Mohcii-jo-Daro is closcJy 
allita] to signs rceonlcd fn>m lOlani, (’’ypriis, (Vetc 
and jirolwljly fnrthiT. We six- on the liorizmi a 
light whieh seems to hiive ligliteil I lie liitnls fnmi 
the Indus up to the AtUiilie. And if this is 
eslnblislied, the credit of the discovery will lie tlial. 
of an Indian scholar, tiatncly. Dr. Pran Nath. 
Two yixini hack this was I he eoiieliision already 
fortned hy Dr. Pran Nath. Since thi n, .Mr. Piixxili 
{hniiart Noveinbir, litlti] lias ^Miiiilisl 

out the identity of Oiir Indus signs willt I be 
uiidM-iphenxI signs foam I on niieiciil jsiltei y a ml 
sejmlchrid n'lntiiiis in Klriiria. M. tinilhnniic dc 
Hevesy. in ii p.aisT pnblishixi In the linllrtit/ tip 
r Atfuop/ntion L'oncrttse i/rs t/r f Ortrnt 

[Noa. M-lij, lildil. Purls, Miisik; (i[iiini'l| bus shown 
thul .'i2 Indus signs oi'Ciir exaelly In llic same fortii 
on tablets recoveiwl on the Kasler Island in the 
Ibicitie Oeiatii. In India it.self. we have disi'ovensl 
a long in8eri])lioii at V'ikrainkhol, in the distriei 
of Sanibhaipur, the fila 1 .es of whieh hat e isx-n 
published by Mr. f. I'X .V. W. lUdliaiii in Mu’ 
In'litiH Antii/imf/i, at a gn'at cost, from eufiii’S 
luid photuirrafihs tnkea by tin- aiilhorilii-s of 
the Patna Museum. This rix-ord seems Io show a 
Bln^ midwny lattween the Imhts si-ript and HralimL 
It IS inevitable that our viutva on the tirigiii ctf 
ancient scripts be radically revised. Tliis inm-li is 
certain that wo have been broiigbt face lo face 
with a very widespread and Inngslaiiding eivilixa- 
tion extending, at least, from fiidia to I he 

Moditerrancan, trvcwi of whieh Inivc nlieadv Itei'o 
recovered from sites in North and North-Wi-stern 
India, lliluuhistan, Sistan, Inin, M iso pat ami a and 
westwards. In India itself tli«‘ terrueotta.s foinid 
at linxar and at Pataliputra seom to extend the 
area of that culture much eastwards. It acorns 
premature to limit the '‘Indu.s Civili/ution” to the 
valley of the Iiidita alone. I’ossi bit (ties of its 

discovery in the Western Coast line of Kuthiawml 
are promised by a passage in the Mahabharota 
which mentions scads which wore considered anc-ient 
oncl peculiar when the Mahobharata was compiled. 


The sands of Rnjputana ond eertnin sites in the 
(Vniral Pmi iiici's may yet iliseliwe similar evidence. 
There lies iiii immense task of sorting iiiid ecdlaling 
the mass of material nxxiveixxl and of ilix-ijihering 
the new ilis'iinietils. This tusk iiliuost eenses to be 
I ml inn as we iiiidersland it Imlav, Without a 

broinler ito'a IkwoiuI the fiali' of India imtficr 
havmg lu-eii brnnght within the iiiiibit or onr 
impiiry. we eiiimot uttnin a solution. Yel, here f 
may Ic-lt von my is-esonul eotivielioii tliat Ihn 
solution of raeiMirigiiis nnd the iileiititienliim of 
I his niiejeiii eivilixalioii will lie found in Iho 
Puranus. The Pnninas lire imion(fst the moat 

ancient ilix unieiits on raee-liislor}-. iinU the tradition 
ami data emlHiilHxl ilieix-in tnt Imek to the Flood 
ami even nirlier. The f'hxsl rcx-onletl in the 
Siitiiiiiiilin flrtihiiKitiii is the greiilisit landmark in 
the iire-dyiiiistie history of I ml in. Tim FUsid 
has Ikx-u mxivixl to be ii histoi'ieal fact by 

Dr. Woolley’s i-xeavnlloiis. The ntx-ii of tbe Flood 

was eerlainly ... land from Meaoixitantui 

to [{iijfiiitima, and tbere is the eomiiion Iraditioii 
at botb c-nils of tliis an'R, embisliixl in the ancient 
literatim’s of tbe Semites anil llie Hindus. Our 
dynastic history in the Pitranas ahnost Itcfrina 
from I lie Floixi, and tbe Moben-jo-Darn eivtliration 
is a fiost-l-'liHsl event. Hero L mnv mention the 
iliscxivery innile by Mr. Kiirnmliknr that then) 
is a fsisitive Htaleineiit in the pJiranas that the 
Narmada valley was not ullix-tcxl liy the Flood. In 
the Namiaila valley we may, therefore, exiMS‘l to 
find eviili'wi-e of a I'ivilixatlon wliieli may vie with 
that of the .Nile valley in uiili(|iiily. The Piiniiias 
are tbe rii'liest doeiimetils on the niee-ntovemciits 
in India ami its adjacent West, They jsissi-ss a 
iletaibxj kiiou'lrslgi; of the Central .\sjati gixignijihy 
wliieli giM's Imek at least to the stxamd inlllenimiiii 
bi-fon- till- I'liristian era. The task of projsirly 
nileijiretiiig Ini Man te.xis, in the light of our 
arelianlogieiil finds, ri'i|iuix>s speeiiil tminiiig in 
Assyriology am I eogiinte snbjix-ts. It is mtw* 
bnx'iiiiii g |.||.,ir ihat tile history of oiir own einiiitry 
is Liitiiimri-Jy r-onmx-led with t.Iic history of the rest 
of llio .Aneieiil I'iiisl, lying In the west of Iiiiliti, 
nnd llial I lie truly .\neieiit Indian History jiassoi 
br-voiid tile eonirol of the liidianist. Onr Imli n 
sefiiilais, if they nsjiire to the glory of inlcrpn-tiiig 
liislory frniii this wider stand-isiint, will have 
to aeijnire knowledge of the si-ienee of Ivtiimite, 
Mi-sopoiaiiiiaii and Wi-sfeni .\simi an-lnixilogy. Slates 
ami 1 nlvi-rsiiiivi uitglil lo semi out unci tcaiu 
sjieeiiil slnileiils fur the task. 

IllsTDlilC I’KKKilm 
(loiilinnlitg Mr. .liiyHSWul .said; 

I’oniiiig down to the hislorie pericHls, welcome 
finds have been brought lo light n.xiently, At 
.Miihastliaii in the distriei. of liogra. North flengal, 
a Kinall tablet on a iiicx-e of white stone has been 
fim'ml. .It is a seen far doeiiment eointioscxl in the 
.VliOiryiL fmperiiil A’ernaeular. Its letter forms 
agree willt Ine HnhgiLiira enjijtcr-jtlate on the one 
hand nnd with the itirly forms of .Asnkun Icstters i 
on the other....The d(miimont is an aiJimnistrutive 
order on famine relief, issued by the (/OUltcil of 
Ministers at Piindra. In my opinion, it is a sister 
document to the Sohgaurn uotilioation which 
1 have recently rc td at the request of Dr. 
Bhandarkor. The fiohymura tablet, is a copy among 
several copies r-ost in a mould, thus serving the 
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■iame pnrjxjsc which ix lu-liicvffl totiay iiy prititiiijj 
11 hRmi-hill. This rifx'iuncnt also prciviifts uKiiiiisI 
(ln>u){ht [tmnii'tmi ^itMhwniiuttui) wboii f'rjiiti tv ns 
lent out or fnviy (iistrlimti.'il to pcnsuiilK. I!i>|]i 
these not) til’ll I idj IS. in my uiiiiiioii, ri’fiT h> Ihi' 
prolonj'iti) or r(!|N’iiU'ii <lmiii;nl rs’eiirrini; in the 
reisii of I'/niH'riir ChniKlni^iipUi Msnrvii. Tim 
SohpiiiriL onii’P wiis nlso i»sin;il hy a I'niViiii’iiii 
Council, Mm (tnmmil of Ouitli, rallml the .Ministcis 
of Wriivnsli. Tiiiwe two J’lYtvineiiil (inveriituents to 
the north of the (Imijies vicn’ iiiiili'i' Mnnryit 
Ministi’rs us oiijsweil to \'teerciyiilti<M wliere n 
prtiiiv; myiil with n Cnnneil of Ministers riiint in 
the iiiiine of the I'initHimr, c. »/., at. Tiiiisliiisilii, 
IJjjniti, nnii other ))liu'eH. We fuiltiei' ituther nn 
important piece of iiifnriritition Mint the Xorlti 
Beiitjal iHVpple nt the lime were crilieil Snm-Vimiriyns, 
». (•„ a eonfeiler.itoil eommiiiiity like I lint of the 
Liehchiivis, Hiikyits ami others, mi.I wen' eviileiitly 
u peoille jtllied to them, n iioii-ltrnlimnnii’iil .irynn 
(lorauiiiiiily. Tliese nri' llie liisl ncliiiiiiisirntive 
inscritithnis eiuiioilyinn a mo'ern men till onii’r tinit. 
we (tet of the Mnitryn timiit. These twooi iii’rs enrry 
the Maui'yn epittrapliy lo neniiy three i|iiiirtei-s of 
a century beliin’ .Vsokn. On the Solinaiini ]ilnle 
there is a royni inonotirnin liiivisisl for l.im nnnie 
of “OliamirhKilpta Miiiiryn.'' Tliere is a rtiHiKlra 
covering the top of n el aster of tlilei; ,i relies, two 
plarcit sitle 1 iy sjile iitiri one on the to[i of these 
two arches. They are a eoniiiination of the Itraliiiii 
letters '<J't ami - a iloulile fo,' the ivliole eoiiibiim- 
tion giviiiK the name .k similar 

coinhinatioa is foiitiil on the eoiiii of .Vgiiiiaitra 
uliout a century ami a half latiT. Ik the side 
of the inonogriini we have the letter 'iiiii wlileli is 
the initial of .Wne/.i/o, the vernaeiilnr fonn of the 
Sanskrit .Wnn/v/o. Tlie same m(>Mo;^‘aMi is foiinil 
at the Ixittom of the Kiimtimr |iillar at I’a tali pal ra 
dug out from the renmias of liie iilaarya palace, 
where llie word .Mo/ opi is written in fall liy tin; 
side of the same mdnograin. I have Iraeci! ilm 
SUtne Inuuogram on all the' ten east coins, riaiiiil in 
tile Putuliputra excavations at llie Maiiiya Irncl. 
and one coin found id the Inisi' of tin’ ,\sokaii 
pillar at Sarnntli, tiiid on pitlcihs sii[it)llisl lo 
snidici's in the Palalipiiti'a ixiiisadc fori ilicat ions 

fuiiiul willi their swonls ami oilier ..ins. Tlie 

inonOKrain vviis. therefore, llie t lovernitient mark or 
KnjiUikii in the liiiignace of llie ,\rtliasas’ra of 
Kaulilrn. 

MAI UY.V MllMnlU.VM lllHN'l'II-'IKl) 

This last suhjeet of the Mnniya Monofri'iini.s 
wiw further i)evelo])ed hy .Mr, .Jiiyiiswal ii.“ 
President of the Ninnisiinitii’ Soeiely of Indiu 
■whieh sfll on Deei'tnhcr 2!). Tlio Nuinisiinitie Sooiety 
discusseil the Tnatti’r iifraiii cm Ihrcmliev ;i(l, 
iinilbr the jire.siileney of Hev. Father Herns wlio 
dccliireal himself to Im suti sited willi the new 
discovery. While Mr. .Inynswal was uddressliic’ 
on the suhjeet on the iillih, the Numisniatists 
were so nmeh impresss'd tlitit one titnonsr the 
Audience retiuirked humorously tlmt (hey wcim 
being hypiiotitted by Mr. Jiiyuswiirs data and 
illustrations from coins ete,- 'riteir aui'nd was 
overwhelmed. The recognition of tlie monogrniii 
of ChandrapMpta Maury a was one of tlie iimjoi 
Bchieveinents of the sclioltirs met at fliiiodn. The 


.system of monograms was found to bo this. The 
King’s name was denoted first by a ivpresentution of 
the Moon—ill a crescent form—a system which 
cHinc tiowii p) the coins of Cliuttdra (ia|>ta I 
of the Gupta dynasty. Ikdow tlic crescent tin 
artistic combination of ietli't's (Himplctcd the 
whole inline. It was followed by the fsungtis— 
the tlynasly sum'eding the Mnuryas. Mr. Dnrgii 
I’rasnd pointed oat in the Niimismatie Society’s 
meeting of lleeeinber dll, that only the coins 
witli this inonogiaiii recognixeil by Mr. Jiiyaswal 
ns thill of Ghandrii fJiipla, tullieil in weight and 
iinatysis exai'tly with wliat wa.-^ given for silver 
tmiiis in the .[rlhiinnulrii of jxuutilya—the 
manual of govc’riimoiil supposeil to have hts'ii 
writb’u for ('tianilragu[>ta Mimryn. This was 
:i eliuehiiig i‘iinlii'iimtiou. 

AiioLlii’r far-ri'!leliiiig ohservation in the 
pi'csidi'iitlai arldii’ss aas the ivcognitioii of the 
iiiet tliat. Sanskrit writing was origiinilly Oons- 
ti'opedoiiic. i. r., rending alternately iVom right to 
left and from loft to right. In notieing the 
YiTiigiiddi inscription of .\.soka, newly di.seoveret), 
whieli is ill this sysp'in of writing, Mr. .l.’iyaswjil 
drew ati’iitiiiii to thi' method of reciting, tiuit is, 
rending, tl'i' ’\Vdas in its .httiijmih^ awl i/ti/iiiu- 
iniltiii ( jp.iq S —rjitmZI ini'lliods where syllables 
are rend niP rnnti’l.v haekwanl and forwiml, 

FlKl.llS WitII'll Ifld.llSI! TO I'w 

I'lirning to tlie [iroposition of inviting or 
nllnwiiig oiitddi ngeiieies nml leiinied societies 
for iindi'rlnking nnd ennying on areliiieulogieni 
I’.vCitvations nt (he well-kaoWM sih’s which llie 
law iioiv peiinit.s_ Mr. .layaswal very perliiieiitty 
ohservei' 

\Vi! eainiol shin our eyi-s to what the 
aea li itii.- iiistitiil ioii.s in P‘iiiro|H' and Anieriea an’ 
iloiiig lo lit out I’listly exp’dilioiis of ex))loratioii 
ill illstiod lands. The other day we iV’iid of a 
projiosi'il Italian e\|Kaiilioii to Nepal. Are our 
(iiiversities and other iiistiliitioiis merely to sit 
and look on wliile others win imdyiiig glory’ in 
til Ids whieh ligally lielong lo us 

hi this eoiini’el'ion, Mr. .Inyiiswiil citeii the 
o,vamples--liow tlie Alliilinhad Miiniei[Hil Museum 
has lieen liidit iiji, prnetieyjly without any cost, 
liy one imm .^ll■ V'.vns, Hseciitive offieer of the 
.\llalialmd Manieipalil.y;,•kind how a privaw liody— 
llio Alhihnlmd llislorieal'ikoeiety -Inis been doing 
vnlmilde exeaviition work nt Galidwa and other 
iinportiinl sites. to illustrati’ wliiit private 
ellh'ljn'ise eiln ilo in tllesi' fields, 

ill’, .Inynswal look tliis tipportiiiiily to recortl 
with griititudi^ the villmihle services remleretl 
hy several Imliim Htnh’s, notjibly (iwjilior, 
Jlydcrnhad, Mysore* and Ihiroda by their 
•■wnipuleus eouM'tvation of aneicn* monuments 
within their Stab’s us well as hy valuable 
imlilieation works, He. however, deploml the 
altolition of the State Miiseam by the Kashmir 
Durbar anil the spoliation at the hands ol 
certain f^tate subjects, of the magnificent Parvati 
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IVinpli* lit _Ni»i!hii:i. iti Ui» StnU' nf Ajni^iirli. 
(ViiUitl IiHliit. 

SuiSIKK’ANl’K in'’ “IJkaKATAVAKSHa” 

Till' new siKiii(iejitKt“ Hm(. .TnyiU'<\ciil 
ivrinlisl of Ihi' 1 'pitlii‘t lilinmlAviirsliii siirn-<l 
tlif s(^tio]nr>i !i Knut il«il. ft ribnuls, siiiil 
Mr. JnyaAwiil, for (Jn^iitor Iinlin a« o|i[»osi«ii to 
Kiiiiinri, iiikI Miiimvii Dvini or linlm jinipor. 
It. itii‘[ti<lox fiuiilindiii mtil Pnrthi'r fiiiliti to tin* 
Suuth'KiuHt itiid ii|> to tlio I’uniirK iinil Honit in 
tile North. Ill’ lhii4 (‘oiiiioctioii .Mr. •InyiHwiil 
referroil tn llio niovc’iiiont wtiirU’il by bix frioinl 
aiiil impil, l>r, Kiiliihix Nuo, l,lii'i>noh liix (Irealer 
Iiiiliii Society iinil ilci'laii’il tlnil it wus iiriioitrily 
ivapoiisibU- for iinpri’xsiiio upon riuliiin xirliolurx 
till' iinporljiiii-o of liixiiliiuliu imil I‘'ar1.li<'r India ; 
;iii<l the Siivniit look ]iri<lc in Iniviiijt himself 
ricrivcil iiixpinitioii from Dr. Niio's tircntcr Iinlii! 
iiiovciiicnt whicli ho ;U’knowlcil;^'il with ii oinivfiil 
pcrsotitil Umeb. 

A ( 'kith Ml, Kiii'i’ciu <ir Hama van a 
While cxpn'ssliio bis siitisfiicLion lit tin- 
iniih'i'iiilistatiiiii of ti mltcnl iNliilon of tlic 

M-.ihiibh:irAtH thvmiKb the cflbrts of Dr. Suktiiiinknr. 
.Xlr. •ruyiiswii.l poiiil/f'il out tlic iKi'cssity for iin 
curly luiilcrtiikiiiir of ii critiiiil ciliiion of Llu' 
Itmiiayiinii on the busts of its four o'censions 
roiN'tilly osijililislicil by Dr. liiirichiiinl Siistri 
:it the O.icforil Session of the Driont'il ('oitfri'css. 

.\i<niAi»i.i)i:ii'At. Duimutvkn'I' -Indian 

•VsniiiMiiv 

.V millti'r rcl’crn'il to witli consiili'rillilc n'oii't 
by Mr. .fiiyiiswii! _ wns the stiirriition of tile 
liii|HU'i:il Arelimsilof^ical I)e|iiirtinent at the limnls 
of our !lll-liulii1 leoishilors. He ii|ipeiilisl to 
the eiiltiireil mcinbers of the licoislalire Assenihiy 
for In-utiuo the_ Deinirtmeiit with oreiilor ennsi- 
ilcnitioii thuii it hiis hitliertn nsriveil. This 
(■oiiuiiemlable siilieitilcle for the .Areliiii'olooieal 
DepiU'tiiii’iit, however, i!i<l not make Mr. ■Fayaswal 
sliut his eyes In some iif the siid shorleomiiios 
of the l)cp;lrt)ilenL He pninted nut wIlli regret 
ihtU 

not n sini'le |)re-ltnijillni site of iiii|Hirtitnee 

hiiri yet lie;.. in India. The iiilerest of 

tile liife DiiNs'lor-UeiiiTuI nf .Vrehiuiilirny centnil 
miiiid pisl-Alexiiniler siles. mid it wiis bv a men' 
ehuiiei! that Mr. K. 1). Ihuicrji lij'litisl ii|Kin 
Moheii-ici-Dam mid by liis (feiiiiis realizol its 
siuiiitieaiice. History in India does not lii'iriii with 
•Mexiulder, and the sill's wliieh are well known 
and an* lyiiii; in iiiimlici's, eryiiij' for the spitde. 
remain uiitouehed. .Vdd to this a miiidier of new 
sites alpiiit the friiijn' of tla' Khirtliar raMfce. in 
the Kavi valley, in the aiieieiit Sirasvati-f ihui^r 
iKtsiii, e(4'., which have Iioeu nsiently tftu'cd, Ii 
will be a Knut Vilv if the iireseiil' u|iatfiy and 
mtslect eoiitimies. If sletis are iint taken U> dim,'l 
our BiiiTjiiiin to this vast and virgin soil, thi* result 
wilt lie that expeJitioiiH from foivigii I'oiintries 
will poBHPSH the fielUs uiid crowd uif out. We 
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must re 1111*111 Ixi' Ibwt no iiisi*riiitioii in Bnthiol 
iuiN yel 1 aA‘ii foumi of ii )a‘riiHli Is'fore the dmtll 
of the lliiddha This is for ihe simple rt'iimiii that 
no Iriily aiieieiit iliinlil site has ho far liesn 
I'xeiiriilcil, irilh the (till set 11 lei it iid nwiill lluit what 
is iiiitliiu'r:il ill the eyes of (he Hindu hisloriaiia 
is Is'iiig MS'iited as the Imgiuiiiiig of tiuliiui 
history. Ill tile eyt^ of the Himlii hisluriati, 
aiieieiit history ends with ilu' Miihidiliumla Wat, 
m almtil MUi'U.D.. while the s]iude knows iiothitiK 
iiluirt fnim .MoUen-jo-Duin, anterior to rant iw. 
If tliey dig III Kunsiimlii, I iim eontUleiil thul. pn*- 
liitdilliaii n'liiiuns iind dis'innents will lie disa'iiyenid. 
The dymisiy of llie liliiinitiis afU'r giviiig 
11)1 li iLSlinaiiiiin enioe and setlled id fCiillsiuiim. 
I'ersotially, I liiive tint the li'asi doulit, if proper 
<i|H'ra 1 ioiis nii' eondneiei] ninl the right sibw 
si’lis'Ieii we shall «et at the ri'imiiiis of tlu* family 
of .Salaiitkii and Sahasraiiika. 

.\giiiii, while expressing regret at Uie rotini- 
nient of Dr. I liiii.tinitdn Siistri from the fxisl. (>f 
the (Joveriiiuent I'lpigrajiliist ami the iHlitorsliip 
of fiuli'-i, Mr. •Iiiynswiil furthw 

obsei'visl : 

One liv one, we regn’l, the old IriIi'Ii of 
Sir .fnliii .Mnislinll Is leaving the iiii)ii'rial Arcliiien- 
logienl Di'jiart.nii'iit. nitikiiig it for the tiiiie-beiiig 
al least, visilily weaker. I inn, liowrer, sun* lluit 
lial Ikdiadiir Daya liuiii Suliiii, oiir (ireseiit 
Dini'ldr-I leiii'inl, will luaiiilaill the high slaiiditrd 
of ellieieney for whieli Ids Peparlmeiit has iHSai 
so far iiolisl. Ill this ■’onneelioii 1 might i|il»le 
liere ilii' opininn of nil Indiiin siiioliir of givni 
slaniling wlneli may pinve of I'Oiisiilerubh' priu-tieat 
value. 'The Depiii'tiiierit should elniiige its policy 
ami enlist. e.\lra-(le]Hirtinenta 1 (S>-O|mratioii. iIImI 
lliis (licv can do wiihuni loss of cflicicticy or 
dignity.’ I idsn think tbiit by u isilicy of exclu¬ 
siveness, I lie I fi'finrl ineiil loses iililch needful 
assislanee. F’nblieiithin, for iiisltuiee, of iiuiMirfaiit 
iliM'iinienls, will not bi' delavisl as they ani ilelayeiJ 
at preseiil, if a imnn' liliend |siliey is followed. 

Tin* ]iiussiiig uwtiy of the sixty-Iwo yours old 
Iii'li'iii /bi/n/noiv/. which, of liile, wiis iMiiiig so 
ably i-iliti'il by Mr. (!. R A. W. Oldimni, drew 
fiom .Mr. .Iiiyiiswiil u profoiiml ex|iia*ssion of 
n'gret at tills IIn<li'serving end of so uanful ii 
ennsa' witli whieli men like lllfliler, Uurgoss, 
Itliagwnnliil. Sir |{uinkrishiiii (.lopiil Ilhtiitiliirkiir, 
I'Tis't mill Sir Ifichiird 'IViniilo were ho closely 
llssociillei I. 

Toward.s the I'nd of his luldress Mr. .Iii^tlswtii 
gave n nisumc of the liiiportiiiit individutii* 
rcsciircli works doin' in the various lirmiclies of 
t frieiitiil Studios mid Scholnrs _ as well as the 
ne.w null lalenl^xl ciitninls cfline in for ii grateful 
ri 'Civ'll iti on ut. his limn Is its did the reputtsl French, 
Diilbh and other Scholurs doing valuable_ works in 
lamnnelJoii with l‘'iirth<w India and Iiisuliiidiii. 

IIlSTdltV (IP I.NDIA Bv iNllfA.'VH 
Mr, .Iiifiiswal eon cl III l(x I Jii.s s|j()«;h with a 
foniible rupresentatioii of llin itui>eriiiive iioixisaity 
for uiiilertiiking the prcpiimtion of a history of 
Iiuliii written front the Indiiui point of view. 
With II niagiiilicenl ehx'utioii Iwth of Kiigli'slt 
and Sanskrit, Mr. Jayaewiil went on : 
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That evorjr mutitrv should wrilo its own history 
is a Hctthid principle. Wl> hav(> rrached u atajji' 
wliurti spado-wnrken; hiivc* KathortKl and sliicktsl 
hum liuilditiK niiLlrriiil. Without anhiteids and 
buildun they are lioioft noglii'UxI, Thit labour 
spent oil them has to iMHaimo imKluotlve. The 
text-book of Dr. Viiiri’iil Smith has, in niaity 
}^ioiM, liet'Oine ubsolcti*. That text-1 mok am I 
similarly Ibc one liy Prof, Kapaoii failoil to satisfy 
our rrniits. In these vnlnmen, Aneient linliaii 
history diaw not. ^to liack hnyond ISIH^ li. wliile 
Indian history, lU'i-oniiiij! to hnlian historians of 
the ]>aat, stoiM lieina aneient at abmit IKO n. r. 
Prom Parikshit to Maha-N.amia (aiioiit l(*l u. r.) 
was their Clusaieul IWiis), and from Malia-Nuiida 
onwards thidr MihIitii or lni|K(rial Pi'rirsl, VVlieo 
they lalkiil of ,\ncienl India they s|sike like thus: 

Minjuyii to Yiidhisthira: 

’flif ff I 

^ It 

-t II 

aV<f -I I 

II 

B tpl^ -1II 

% BIRD! 

fw ‘IKB 

[ u t ] 

‘‘I Hay, Now, I) Bharata, I am tmijiM; i<i tell you 
the hisUiry of your [,and Blianila I he him! wlieit' 
Indra was worshijiis^i. I he land ilear to Mann 
Viuviisvata. the lunil dear to the lirst sovei'i'i;tn 
IVilhn, the land of Ikshvakii, llie laud of Maiidlnilri 
and Nahiisha, the eonutr^V of Mni'liukiiinla, and 
8ihi the Ausin am, of Kisludiha, Aihi and Nrijra. 
of KiiHiku and tiadlii, of Soniaka, and Diliiia 
India of theirs and dear iinlo lliem." 


There is thus a fundamental diiTerence bctwooii the 
Indian iwint of view and I hut of others. To bepin 
Indian hislo^' at (iOO «. c., is to present a headless 
body. luiaMiie an aneient history of K;:ypt which 
liegins with tlii^ IholmnicH and leaves ont the 
Pharaohs! Atsinnlinc to Indian liislorians, they 
have Tivvirded fully the Dynasty of Miiiiu : 

Bftr flBl 

III view of the now vistas ojs-niiic before oiir 
eyisi in thi liidns valley, in MesoiMitamia and 
elsewhere, wc have lo roeoiistniel onr ancient 
ehnuinlo^iy to see where the jireeoliiiji civilization 
ends and onr own laijjiiis. We are extremely 
forliniale in Imviii^ a written nv-ord of onr own. 

Mr. Juyaswnl also iidnnilimted n runt'll Heheiim 
for l]i(> nniloriidixiition of this loiif;-feU desideriitura. 
There was no deiirl.li of aide siduilnrs to cover tlie 
liclil und ihi-ro wonlil lie no (miieity of fnnds to 
foot tile sehenie. ‘If Mntthiiid etin find money 
for an Indiun history, India should and will 
reiidily lind iiioiiey for an Indian history”— 
was Mr, daviiswai's fervent liope and firm 

helh-r. 

I'l'S (i.U.VAXIC K1''1-'M(T 

Tint!, his liopes were no illusory ones was 
almost iiislantly di'inonsl.ruted. Ills Hij'huess the 
.Maharaja (iai‘kwiid wliose face heiinieil with 
eiitlmslusm, could not hel]» risiiitt to his hsit 
at'iiiii. In nil iin|inssioiieit speisdi he weleomecl 
the iiolde [inijis't and ohvc it his whidehearleil 
niiproval and oirernsl to do Ids miu* to make 
it a siieeess. .\ii(l the prujio.sitlon dhl not inspire 
Ills II it'll ness alone. Sniiii support eaiiie fmm 
the Solid phalaiixes of scholars and for the next 
few iliiys of the (amferenee iiot.hilif' Inoiiieil so 
Itlif'cly in the vision of the scli(dilis of liniitt im 
this priipositioii of a History of India hy Indians 
wri I ll'll from I lie I ml inn pniiil. of view. 






WILL THE TORIES SMASH THE EMPIRE ? 

iJv Mam.u I).(}I{.\IIAM I'Oi.K 

( Viee-C'hivnmit of Ike IkiHah t ‘inmiiitltr. mi fmlinn amt Ituniinit Afjaii'ii) 


“What I have, f hold” U a gtMjd Ton- 
motto. Tt lout fo the JiritisU Cloniimmweallh 
of NalioiiH the I’tiitwl Sfati^.s of Aimo’lcji. It 
all but Ini^t (Wiiula. Hut for rx>rd Ibirham's 
sa)i«* advice CaTiiidii would now be linked not 
witli (iPiiiit liritain but with the I hiited Stilt 
of .Viiicrieii. 

The same attitude of mind oii the pari, of 
tilt! TorloM would havt* lost South Africa to 
lilt! Hritisli C'otuiuonwealth of Nations. Mr. 
('aiMpbell-Hatinoi’iiiiiii was wiser in his ^I'lieiiH 
tion than they, as has since been abuiulaiitly 
piiivtid. 

This attitutc of iiiind on the ])iirt of our 
1\iry die-lianls will go fur tti iiiakitig India 
dett'Oiiined fo be independent of iiiiy eonnee- 
tioii Avith the Hritish ('niniiioiiweultli of Nations. 
Is tberi! yet time to .save it for eo-operalioii 
in a 'larger whole, or iiiiist India, like the 
.Vmericaii Colonics, he drivi'ii to take her own 
independent linn V These arc ipiestions that 
must give pause to anyone who aspires to any 
claim to statesmanship. 

Mr. Hatdwin in the Ilou.se of (\imnioiis rm 
wi'th March sjieaking of the pi’oposals 

for Tndian Constitutional Refortii, .said ; 

1 dceirfixl lifter mill arc reftrctioii tlial if ne 
went forwant wo mhthi save I nr] in In tlio IOiii|iiiv. 
but, if w'C did not. that wo woidii laso Iter. 

1'hn White Paper proposals, at pri sent 
before the .Joint Seloi't (.'ommittee of both 
House.s of T’arliamotit, show the feeble extent 
to which even the moderate ehmienls of tlie, 
'I'ory Party, led by Mr. Haldwin, are jmejiai'ial 
to go. It is, to all intents and purpo.ses, a 
projK).sal to lead India forwaixl towards the 
goal of self-government but to put her in 
handciids and keep her in handcuff's to show 
her th.at we do not trii.st her. That metiuul 
of progress is worse than a frankly backward 
stc{K (.’onfidence begets eontldciice ; trust 
begets trust If we cannot trust India we 
should say so plainly, and not pretend to give 
with one hand what we cling to with the otlier. 


Sir Clitu'Ies liine.s, who 1ms .spent the beat 
|>art of a lifeliiiii' as a ineniber of the Indian 
('ivil Service, and has lu-hl .sueli important 
po.sitioiis us Commi'i'ee Mmiiher of tlie (joveni- 
meiit of India, and later Oovimiior of Buitiia, 
and has only reeeiilly retired, may be expected 
fo speak with the voici' of I lie “man on tho 
s])iit" (o whom oiir diediaixl Tories would 
listen. This is what he Inhl the Joint Select 
('iiiiiiiiitlee of both I louses of I'arliuiiicnt 
wliieli is at present eoii.sidering the Hritish 
(iovertuuent’s White Paper on the future 
government of India : 

liK-oiiililctr scir-teiviTiimciil is the iiiost ditticult 
fonii Ilf ;?)v<'riiiiicu|. : it. is ill ways, solo speak, 
rciifhiii;' mil to fiillil itself. 

I le iii.slalieed tile parallel between (.^lliuda 
and Iiulia. 

('iiiimlii ill tile tirsi liiilf of llii; I'.llh laailury 
iilli'i's ill smiio ri.-|)crls a iiaralld willi llii: India of 
tislny. Tlii'i’c wits nil ii'ri'S|Hiiisilili: iixis-iitive 
<‘i)iiri'iiiitt',l liy a [Mmi-rfiil liittiisliitan', and Oiiiitula 
hull ils owli isiiiimtiiinl |iri)li1nn in lliii rivalry of 
I lie l-’ri'iieli and I'aif'lisli f'liiiiidiiirs. 'Hie effwt# 
of these fiietiii's wem iiiiicli l.lie Hiuiii! us have 
iiiiiiiirisleil llieiiiselvis ill nss'iil yixirs in India. 
Tlierc was a leiideiiey lowiinis irn-MiHiiiMliiltty on 
Ihe |iiiit of I lie letrisliiture. 'tlie tension linwoen 
llie l''nmcli anil l-ai^lisli f *1111111 liaiis iiiercHScd and 
llieiv was enmiii).' Iiitleiiiiss ii);itiiisl (he Home 
(iiivi'i’iiiiii'iit. riiiiilly there was a relHdlioii, and it- 
was only Isird Diirliaiii’s rc-[ioi't -ifial. saved fknada 
fiir llic 'l'iiiiiiirr. He iiix-o)>iii/ul Ihal rusivmsibiiity 
was the only real nmuxly For ihe situnlioii .that 
IiikI arisen. History is n'liealiiiK itnelf in 
I III I ill toiiiiy. niid niiieli l.lie siinie iiheiiotricna can 
111! sis-ii. ■ Till! ferment has ian-ii imaieiisely inereaaod 
by the lirsl. iiisliilmeiit of Hi'lf-governiinmt, Wo 
have set every is-rKon in India who imderstanda 
the Milliter at all think 111)1 almnt imlilieal itdvanoo. 
it has Iks-oiiic nil iilwession with iiliniisl nil (sliiealod 
Indians, and they fisi’l thill Ihu lioiiour and oolf- 
Tcmitx'C of India are iioiuid up with it. 

^ilifieatly-niiiidixl Indians tend to Imlicve that 
the British stand iiw in tlio way of thdr 

IcKiiimalc nspirulioiis, and that wc do so liucauee 
in yiiiir own interestn we are reluctant to give up 
oiir-hold on India. 

Mr, Ikildwin, addressing n mectlHg of the 
liancashire, (,'heshirc, and Westmorland area 
of the Nutlotmi Ihiioii of Coimervative and 
‘ Uuioiiut Asaoeuitiouis at ManchcBtcr on 20th 
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June fiw)reil Momo very jiointod hitu ut 
hiH owti Party, nhowinj^ how little as a Party it 
if to be truKte<l with repjml to innerial aHkirs. 

_ Your rcally nlil-fwhionod, hard-Hticlloil Oon«crvii- 
tivc hnH always Ixi’il opposwl lo wide uxtonsious 
of dcmoi'nilit' Kovmimcnt, and when resiwunihlu 
(jovcrnnicnt was first pvwi lo Oaoadn no lanjeiu^' 
was bad ctmiijjh, and no imJphwins for Ihi' Tones 
of Uiat lime coiilil lie t(si bad almllt it. 

Wc- were wroiijf-our jiarty was nriHif; and 
had we had our tray then wc shoidd have tni.swsl 
Uic bus. IxiokiiiK Iwu'k wc enii siiy that tli<! srant- 
ine of dcrmsTatic inaliliitions to nnith Africa was 
riidit. l)wliii)!uishc(l Conservalivcs who vnled 
aj;et)nsl H at Ihc lime, hnri' siuta' ni'kiinwledf^-d 
that they inndc a mist aka It was a ;:rcat. act 
i>f faith. 

As he WHS speukio^ in MaiieheHtef he 
dealt with the Luticiisliin- eottoo tr.itle willi 
India whieh has fit lien off so tmieh in rectuit 
years. lie ]tointed nut that sitiee the piissiajr 
of the Government of lodiu .\et in lif]}) litdia 
had enjoyed lisenl aiilonoiov. AVe could not 
now dictate itidia’s tiseiil policy from Whife- 
halJ, as so itiany Tories are attxions to do. It 
was ihroiijrh tluit dietntinit that we, lost the 
Amerieati eolonie-s. “The day when we eoitld 
dielflle to India wliat she can hoy and where 
she can buy has gone. Ft has not gntie this 
year ; it went in IDl!).” 

\ bayonet, Air. Raldwiii said, might be a 
very useful thing with which to open a tin can 
or to tlig with. Rut it was the worst thing in 
the world to ait on. We I’onld never sell 
goods to India by putting cotton .streamers on 
the end of a bayonet. 

TTic Govern 111 cut's MTiite Paper is full oi' 
.so-called “safe-gmirds.” .As the Miirnini) I'oxl 
said, there is a safc-guanl in every jwgfs—and 
there are about a hundred .and thirty pages ! 

Tu addressing the Manehester meeting 
Mr. Baldwin said : 

Whatever safc-Ktmitls you huve, the rcjil safe-guard 
is Ihc mRinU'naucc of goodwill. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapni .said much the same 
thing in a niemornnduiii he presented to the 
Joint Select Committi'e in tlirse words ; 

The best sHlc-gimrtl Ihut LaiK'Hshin'. nr for, I he 
matter of that fhijdnad, ean have for trade tiiul 
rommerre in India is Ihc goodwill of Ihc isonic 
of India. 

There is little in this White Paper to 
evoke that goodwill and there is no orgatiixed 
party in India that does not deplore the 
restrictions on their self-government contained 
in the White Paper. 


Indians were pivimised by the f*rime 
Minister on behalf of the National Government 
at the Round Table Conferenee that if a 
federation of the Indian Htales and British 
Indian I^mvinees were formed, His Majesty’s 
Governmtmt would recognize ihe prliiei|>lc of 
tlie responsibility of the Executive to the 
Is'gislatiire subject in certain safe-guards during 
a period of transition to full .self-government. 
The Prime Minister, howevijr, jimmised in 
making sncli safe-gimisls as might be neeessi.rv 
during a transitional period that it would be a 
primary coneeni of his Majesty's Government 
to see that these safe-guards were so framed 
and e.ven'ised as “not to jirejudiee the advance 
of India Ihrotiifh l/ii' iirir rttnxiihitimt h full 
n^simmihilihi fur hrr nini durrrtnnrnf." 

No orii' I’Oiild sngg<‘st that tiie safe-gnanls 
in the White Pa]ier do not so ]>ivjtidiee the 
eliaiiee of India’s advance. Theiv is no 
|sissibilitv cif India atlaiiiiog to fnll respoii- 
sihilitv for her own government ihnmgh llic 
new proposed Coustitjifion. 

.Vt the last Indian IbmndT’able ('rinfereiiee 
the Seeri'tarv of .State for fiulia assuivd the 
members that the safe-guards were not intmided 
to ohstriief a n-al traoster (dT’esjaiosible power. 
Me assiiii'd fheiii that the Hritish Government 
“fully aeeepLed the fact tliat there can be no 
eiVeefive transfer of responsibility nnh-ss then* 
is an cHeetive transfer of tinaiieial respon¬ 
sibility.” Mow little liiiaiieial responsibility 
lias bei'ii transferred may be gathered t'mm 
the fact that India’s ('lianeellor of the Exelie- 
cjiier will not lia\’e control over more than 
about‘..*0 per cent of the lotid Indian revenues! 
.All the I’cmainder is retained in the bands of 
the Vieeiviv to I'nable him to cany out 
eH’eetively tlic’ saf<‘-giianl,s, 

India is to have---,no voice in Iwr own 
li’oretgn All’airs, and this in spite of the fact 
that as far bai'k as ltU7 the Imperial War 
Gonfereiiee fiassed a iX'solution rwognizing 
the riifht of t he Do minions and India to an 
iide(|uate voice in onr Imperial Foreign piliey 
and Foi'eign relation.s. If India, (X|na]|y with 
the Dominions, has tlie right to li« eoijsnlted 
on the Foreign Relations of the’ British 
('om in on weal til of Nations as a whole, siindy 
she should not be denied the right t<i have 
some voice in her own Foivigii Affairs. 

India is probably one of the poorest 
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in thr w*rkl, if woulfh is nckoncd 
nil a popiilatinii basis. TIu* avonij;*' yearly 
iiicnnic in India has bocn stak'd fn be ns Inw us 
abniit t‘i par head i>f the )S(piilutit)ii. Rut 
i-vi'ii if we put it as high us in per head, the 
great mass of tho’pcoplc are miserably poverty- 
strieken. Yet India has tiie highest paid 
Civil Servii'P in the world, eliiefly hei unse its 
tiu'inbers ai'p rpemited iiiaiiily in this eoniitry 
at very intieli higher Hilaries, with petisimis 
aKai'hed, than would he neeessiU’y if (he 
Indian Oovernmeiits were allowisl to n'emit 
a( home for their doniestie Civil Sendee. 
Indians for long have felt that this reernitmeiit 
shiiuhi be done by the Ciovernmeiils in India 
I’or themselves. 'I'his idew is shared by many 
Kiirnpeans sendiig with the Indian Civil 
.Serviee. ^’et the White Paper pn))s)sns to 
iv'Inin the reernitmeiit for the Indian Civil 
Serviee for a further period of five years in 
(he hands of the Seen’fary of State at WhiU'- 
hall ; ami then- is no iindertakiiig that even 
then it will be (iimsl'errial to India, but itu'rcly 
that ther<* will be a Statutory Kii<iiiiry to 
eoiisuler the matter. This denial to India of 
one of the iirst essentials ol si'If-governmenl 
has eauseil moiv dissatistiietion than aliiiosi 
any other proposal in the Whip' Paper. 

I ’nder the present Constit.iitinn the hefenee 
of India i.s deeideil on by the (lovernor-di'm'i'al 
along with his (‘nbinet, mi wliieh there ar<‘ 
threi' Indian members. The White Paper 
proposes that Defence shall be entirely 
ri'servcd to the Vh'eiuy who will be aiithori/ed 
to apiMiint a Cnnnsellor (not m'ee.ssarily li'oin 
linlia) to advise him with l•eg:111l In -Vnny 
matters. Indians will thus lose sm'h 
opjaortnnities as they have at jireseiit of 


iiifliieiiehig .\nny expenditure. It ts an 
abs<.iliitely reai'tioiuiry pro|sisai and hasbnmght 
many protests I’rnm India. 

India has been eonstanlly tohl (hat she is 
niiable to defend herself and llterefon' eannot 
liave self-governmeiit. Yet whenever she puts 
forwaixl pitiposals for trnining in self-defoiiee. 
she is eonstantiy balked. 

'I'hesi' aiv a few ol the more obvious 
objei'tions to the (iovet'nmenl’s proposals for 
the new Indian const it iil ion. One eniild till 
a volniiie with eimmeratimis of the falillties 
and sliaekles on the kinil of sell'-governineiit 
which it is proposed to oll'er to India. 

If the While Paper proposals go through 
Parliament in the form of an Iialiaii Coiistitti- 
lion Itil] ami berome law there is lilili- eliaiiee 
of Iiaiialls eo-operating to work it except for 
the belief tliat many of (hem liavi', and rightly, 
that niir present ’I'oi'y (lovi'nnneiif eannot now 
last for very long. They have seen tlw signs 
of l/ibmir’s* advaiii'e to jiower in this eonntrv 
and they pin tlii'ir faith to tlu' fact that Jfritish 
IsiIhiiiv has pledged itself In fi'ame a eonslilii- 
tioii for India, in eo~riperalion with Indians, 
giving them real, responsible sclr-governmeiif 
nil a liasis of e<|nality with tlieotlnT Dominions 
of (he Ih'itis!) Coinnionwealth of Nations, 
snbjeet imiy to siieh safe-guaixls as they woilhl 
agree aix‘ “in the inten’sls of India,” as was 
pnitniseil to them. 'I'his i.s probably the last 
eliaiioe we slmnld have to save India, by her 
eonsenl, as a willing jiartiier in the Hritisb 
CnnnnoMwealfli fif Nations. 'I'tn' 'I'ories, by 
tlieir presell! poli[;y, would smash the Common¬ 
wealth ; lailtonr alone <'aM save it. l>e( ns 
see to it that we do not fail. 
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THE FOOL 

Bv HITA DEVI 


R AMN 11)111 Ciliii.shfil WIN II rii'Ii iniin 
iltroiij'lt (irxl’H lm(. )«• win nut n 

foi'liiiiiiU' <iiii'. Di’iilli wiis ;i r''^'lllilr viKiknit. 
Ill lii»i iliHir, mill I'Vf'ry yi'iiv ln' look mviiy nno nf 
ItHiiiiiiijluV iicilr iLiiil ilnir oih s. As sihiii iis 
ilHiiiMiilhi u'lH Iiorii, his inotlii'r ilii’il. Ills fiitiiiT 
wiis SDiiiohiiw briiipiiy ii|' l.lii' iiint.lii'rli'ss chi hi 
wil.Il l.llr help of II wiilowcil sislrr, lull lie, too, 
iliei! siKliU'iily, when the Isiy wiw only five yeiirs 
oM. Ii'ioin ihtil (Illy Ilinnniillii had nohisly lo 
mil his own, exi-ept ihiif. tiiiiiL. But. ihe ininl. 
siKiii help ill her task of oiiiiriliinishi]i, fmin 
111 ! iinexi>(S‘le(l mill nnweleonie i|niirUr. Il was 
Inini her sti'psnn Jo;;esh. 

.Fo<resh had hiliierlo kept, his distanre finm 
his sljipinotlier fur ii very {iisjii reiisnn. She was 
loor, nnil tnit;hl, have asked pixainiary help from 
liiii ipiili- leffilinjalely. So he reiniiineil iliwris’tly 
aloof null silent. Bill, ns snon as he heniil Mint 
his^ slepiiiot.her had hn'inne the .solei{jiiardian of 
It rieli orphiin, he eould not reintiin silent, a 
nioiiient longer, and rii.“hisl at onee to her assisljini'e. 

But lie was disillnsiniiisl very soon. The 
(irospivi wii.s nol as ;:iiod ns he hnd Ihotiehf. 
before. Bnniiiidhi eonld hnrtily he enlhs! a elever 
or an inUdli^ient hoy. hut he had itnlwniided 
trust in his aiiiiti Me »vns n'lidy to die nt her 
eoininniul. .Iii<resh’s sle])niofiliei‘, ton, hnd no illii- 
s|o(is left nbnut her sU’pson, as she had n noml 
nielilory. She Innl nol, foifrotien Ins piisl, hehavionr. 

Still, .lo^e-sh did not, wind, lo jtive u]> Imjie 
too soon. His slepnioMier eould lint last for ever, 
and Kiitiinnllii Innl no other relative left In the 
wtirld. ,So Jnp’shV pnl.ietiee eould not Jto iin- 
nnvnrdi'il for ewer. .lojjesli had been niiirried 
rather early, hut his wife reiitnined at her father's 
house. .She was a spoilt, ehilil of her mother’s, 
mill eould not stay away from the inaU'riial fold 
for loiijr. As lontr ns .lofresh hnd remnlnisl in 
his own house, he had saeecedts! in hriiit-dn); her 
over oin'e or twiee, hut, after he Imi! sett list down 
here, these' short visits, loo, hnd eeasisl. Mis 
niother-in-lnw elid nut want to send her 1 1 nil oh ter 
(o It plaee when' she alight he nnwele-oine. 
Jogesh also dill mit dan' to pn'ss his elaini, ns 
he was not sure alwml his steptnother. She 
might lint like his wife to enaie, and hii* wife 
might he very miieh otteiidi'd. She ha])peiied to 
la* the only person of whom .Jogesh stood n'ally 
in awe. 

Though his wife Iladharmii did hot, eoiiu* 
herself, sill' sent (or Jogpsli, ever and anon. 
SotiietinK's he went, hut mon* ofle'ii he did nok 
He never had money to s|Miri' nowadays. Bt'sitles, 
he was afraid hi stay away from Rmnnidhi for 
any length of linie, lest his stepmother should 


sh'itl n niftmh over him. Joge.sh had estehlished 
a eerUiin liold over the hoy thiuugh ilint of 
iierseiveranii'. Tlie boy would now and then 
liriiig him .small .sums of nioney snriuptitioiisly. 
dogesh kept the hoy near liiiii, three or four 
hours every day, on the pn'tenee of I.eiU'liing him. 
Me was now busy persuading the fool to tiny a 
liarmoniuni. The dealer tiinl jironiisisl .logesli 
fifty per I'eiit einninissioii if lie eould lake the 
lotteii tiling of! bis hands. 

The himse in whii'h Kainuidhi lived with hi.s 
luiiit wii> .situateil in a suhurh of (iileutla. The 
residents were mostly jioor iHxiple, who lived in 
huts. Tlieri^ were only three or four brie.k-huilt 
houses ; these, Us), of ii very old style. There 
were wide stmtehes of tielil mill wood mid any 
niiiiiher of ]ninils all aruund. Yon eould hear 
jaekal's howling even ihiring daytime. 

They had iniieli hlinled pnns'rty in their 
native vitlage, and ii house Ion, nut. they never 
ke]it goiHl lu'allh theii', so iieiMier the aunt nor 
tile ne[ihew liked to stay in the village'. They had 
leimi'd out all the e'lill.ivahle lands and the aniil 
went to the village twiee every yrsir to eollei't her 
dues, .logi'sh wanted lo lielp Imr in the rolleel.iiias 
hat Ins stejmiotlii'r ignoivd all his ntt'ers of as-^ts- 
taiKT in this elireetiini. 

Days jiassi'd on, aiid l{aninidlii wti.s fast 
a]i]iMiaelijng his youth. "I have heronie old anil 
might die any day," said his aunt one ilay, in 
e'oiirse of enn versa lion, "1 would die eonteiit., if 
I eiiiilil get liIiii mai'i'ii'il to a snilahle girl." 

Hanniidhi and Jogesh wei\' having thi'ir mid- 
ilny meal then. Uainniillii was glad but he felt 
shy, leal, and lient down liis head. “Wliy do you 
want him lo be married now ?" said Jogesh. 
"Me is bat a Isiy of sixUs'ii or seventivii, and 
lie lias had no eiineatioii, w'ortJ) mentioning.’’ 

"It doi's not mailer,’’ said his stepmother, "we 
must not he .so partietllur in liis I'a-S'. It is true, 
lie is rather young, liiit' we eould gel a young 
bride too. As for eiineatioii, lie will never have 
any. And wliat is the n.se '! I’eople want eilueation 
for making nioney, and lie lias got enough nioney. 
Me will never have to I'tirn for liiinself. Dii the 
other hand, he will maiTifain many idlers always.” 

Jogesh felt furious at. this covert sting, but 
he reiiinined silent. Me felt, very,' n'lixions all the 
same. If the old Imly really wiuiled Ramniilhi 
lo marry now, Jogesh uiiisl, Im I'm hi* guard. 
Mis okl stepmother watehed ovit tlic fmil’s money 
with lyii-v’s eyes, and if a bride too appeami on 
tile six'tie, sill! woulil eertainly not be less watch¬ 
ful. Ik'tween the two, Jogesh would have a 
bad lime. The only thing he could do was to 
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look out for a silly trirl iiixl fttl KiimtiMlii 
iMurrii'tl to IxT. 

A few iliiys Inter, Jom'sll liU 

iiiotlter witli SI letter in niiii'l. Tli<; silil Isuly wsis 
liusy ill her sUnv-OMmi. "Arc ymi very hiisy 
ii>ki'il Jiiffcsli, ■'! fliiiiti’sl to U'll yi>ii fnimeiliiiiif." 

Ilis sh’|)inothe]' lisiksfl iij> fr»iii her iviirk snul 
>!i|il, “1 must tiiiisli llic.si'. (kin't yen tell me 
wlisit it is, f’n)iii tlieii' ?" 

"ViMi were tnlkiii^ the oilier ilsiy ahoiit the 
hoy’s iiuirriiifre," sniil .looosli. “I kimw >il' a from I 
(■arty. If you |ieriiiit iio', I may o])i-ii ne^olia- 

liniis.*’ 

Ifis sti'|)niiHlier >liil not look al. all eiillmsiastie. 
“Who is the eirl ?" she nsked. “Where is their 
hoi lit' 

“Not very far off'.” ssiiil .lop’sli. ‘‘She is 
ri'hitnl to my wih', in filel, slie is her eniisin. 
She is oooil lookin'; iiiirl just the :i;;e for our 
i{aa)ni<ihi. She is '|uiU' inh'lii^aait too, ami woiihl 
he ahle U> niamltte everythinj; in iinie.'’ 

liaaiJii'llii’s aunt ilM mil si'eiii miieli moti' 
imjiresseii by tiiis (leserijitioii. “What does tlm 
liriile’s father do ? " she askeil. “All' thi-y well- 
to-ijo |Hs)[di' y" 

Jo);esh lost lieart a hit at this I'ool rit’i'iitioii. 
“Her futlii'r is deiid," he saiil. “Tlie oirl is an 
"I'ldiaii ami has been lironoht nji liy my motlii'r- 
iii-law. fhit why do you bother aiioiit moiii'y 
Voiir Riitiiiiiilhi has oot, eiioi|o|i of Ids own. lie 
doe;, not need a fa tlii'i'-in-law's money.’' 

‘‘Still I don't want the hiiili‘’s ]M'o))le to he 
t'aiipers,'’ ’.sjiiil his stepiiiotlier, “and iieilhei ilo I 
want to marry my hoy to an orphan irirl, lie 
li:is lost his own parents, auil he iniist liav 
pai'eiils-iii-taw, who wmild look after him. Me is 
out inhdli^ent eiioii;;h to stand alone. 1 won’t 
live f<ir ever to ;;iiaiil liim anil his jiropeiiy.'' 

•loi'esh made a wry faee and moved away. 
If he eoiild have married Uamiddlii to this };irl. 
it would have impi'oved matters very imteh fur 
him. Ills prestitp’ would have lieeii euliaiieed at 
Ids fallier-iii-law's liou.se ami the ;;iil loo would 
have Imivii griihdiil to Idiii. Slie was indie youn(; 
and not overlmiiiemsl with iiiti'lliKeiiee: so it 
wiuihl have been very easy for dop'sh to mauaoe 
her. Hut till* expression on his stepmother’s fais' 
did not enoouratn* him to ho]je for any ^lod 

result. 

Hut he was not a fellow to (five in so iviidily. 
He brouKlil home in forma tiim ahoiil new brides 
everyday nml cln-w his uiiwilliii); .stepinotlier in¬ 
to lent; eon.sultatjons with him. He even tried 
to open direot negotiations with Kamnrdhi, But 
till' hoy was U)o much of a fool to umlerstaml 
even his own good. And it W'us uttt‘rly imposaihle 
to make him no anythin}; on the sly. 

One morniii};, the old lady went to clean her 
nephew’s room. A.s site was rolling up tlie bed, 
s|ie found three or four photogniphs under ids 
pillow. All wen' of young girls ami all were 
fairly good looking. 

jogesh Liul then gone out for his morning 
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stroll. Tlie ohl lady sent for Hainniillii Ulid 
asked him very sternly, “What are tliese 

“How stiouhl I know f' he ri'|died in a d«s*|)ly 
injiirisl Pine. 

“You don't know ?" asked Ids aunt, still 
iiioo' shat ply, “then who knows, iiray ? Mow 
dill they 1‘oine here ?" 

“Dada (.logesh) linaight thi-m and gave them 
to me. He waiitisl to knew wliieii was the most 
beaut j I’ll I." 

Ilis aunt suppressed a .smile, and he}piii 
Inridiig over the pliutograplis. Then she asked 
again, “('au yiai tell me. whieh is thi‘ most 
lieaut.ifid 

Hanmiillii shook his head violeulty and iiiadii 
good his e.seape. Hi' aunt Pmk away the jihoto- 
g'lliplis pi her own rnoiii. Tliuiigli she did not 
tike the brides whom .ingesii ]iriipiisi'd fur Raai- 
iiidlii, yet she, Is iiig a lonely widow, ismld not 
ariimge a hi tP'r map'll, SJii' had no one Pi help 
her. So she divided to ehoosi' one of these four 
girls, if >|ii' iirovisl even fairly sidtalde. Tliat noiiu 
Ilf them would prove entiii'ly sal.isl:ii'P>ry, of tlint 
she was ei'i'taiii. Otherwise .loge.sh would never 
have tried P> help llieiii In marry H.iii»iiidhi. Hut 
the old lady was ready Pi aeeept a glr! now who 
was healthy and who did not eiinie from a. vry 

had family. ... every thing else, liamnidlii 

must take a I'hamv. The names and aildiV'.ssi-s of 
the girls wi'ii' wi'itP'M on the klek of the pliopi- 
gra[dis. So she diH'ideil to make empiiries aluait 
them tluiaigli one of her own friends, 

.She liiiislii'd her intilday meal in a hurry and 
till'll startisl for her fiiemrs hou.sn with tins 
jdiopigraphs. Ili'r friend, amitlier widowed linly. 
named (Ihandramiiklii, reeeiviil her eoiilially and 
looked tile plloPiguajihs over. Then slii' .said, “If 
yon ivally want a bride lor your nepliew, why 
don’t yon oblige your |)iioi Irieiid thi'ii. insp-ad 
of going for stvangei's 

Ivamniilln's aunt was a hit surprised and silhl. 
“I knew yon had only two sons. Have you got 
a ilangliP'i', Pm V” 

('Inmdraiimkhi gavo In r a playful ]ni.sli luiil 
said, “I aiay not have a dangliP'r, Iml ean’i 
there Im- a girl ill onr family 'f Don’t you 
ii'iiieinber my iiiive, Siisila 7 ’’ 

“Df eont'.si', I do, she was a very iH-aiilifnl 
eliild. Hnl would you really give lier in marriage 
to lay tii']diew? Von know, he has nvieivisl no 
I'diiealioM.'' 

‘‘Dll, it d.iM'.s not matter,’' said her friend. “He 
may iiHt be ediieateil, IniL he has got enough 
money Pi fis'd a family. We etuiiiot have every¬ 
thing, ifllil we are imti.seioiis of onr own limipitiolis, 
Pii). .My poor sisp'i' lias lost her Im.shaiid ainl 
she eauiioi ]niv any dowry al all.” 

Itamii.idhi’s aunt reinaiiieil silent for a wiiilo, 
Tlteil she said, “My poor hoy is desliinsl p> 
remain williout a gnanliaii. Mvery iii'oposal that 
came for him proved Pi lie aliout fatherless girls. 
Still, this otic is hi'tP'i' than tlie oilii'rs, the girl 
!a‘iiig your own iiieei', If’ou two will look after 
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liter itiMir Ijoy. Hiili wlii'n’ i;* ihir (jii'l ? ] liu<l 

sitrii luT when sill- WHS i|iiitJ'. H Hiiltl, I must six' 
liiT «n<'i> tuiw.” 

“She is in Ciilciilkt, iiiid ywt niti stxr lii-r miy- 
litiHi you wisli 1,11,'' siiM her friend. "It werild 
)>l(r:is«> IIS very niiii’h if ymi mid Itiiniiiidhi will 
bike your iniililiiy iiU’id lien- im Smidur. I slmll 
tisk niy sish'r mid her d:iii(;liler tiio imd you nm 

her.” 

“Thill’s the I lest m'ruiti;eiueiiL,” suid IlitiiiiMiliii's 
ituiit,. "I shidl try to eome ejirly," suyiiifr this, 
she loiik her li'uve. 

|{ainnidhi was Itieky eiuuiKli this tiiiii' hi euteli 
sight of 11 ixiil ilesli mid IdoiNl hride mtd not ti 
llHHi* iiieUm*. It liillst he ;ldmilled l.htll .Ingesli 
hud ]e.ss wisihnii tiuiii Ids ste[Hiiiitlier. Jtmiliddid 
fell ill love with the girl iit lirsl sight. The girl 
WHS it'ully [iieUy, ueirording fio Ikniguli .sljindiirds. 
Her eom]dexioii whs fidr, iiiT figure giKiiI mid 
she lllld ilirgi*, Lvilstflll eyes. 

Itumiddhi’s mint, loo, likin) the girl very iiiiieh. 
Still she said, “The girl hsiks hm lug for my hoy, 

I eoiihl have done with n yonngiT hride,” “True, 
my dear,” said hiu' frk'iid ('liimdraiinikhi. “Ihit 
thiii’l reject the linin' girl for sucll II slight fun It, 
She is a very goml girl. You will iin<lerstnnd 
tlinl ns soon as she enters yuiiv fiiinily, ;\ very 
young hride would Inive been too * tronldesome. 
She would have erusl day and niglii and disgusted 
ymi. My Sushilii ivill lielj) yon in everything. Slie 
knows all luaiseholil works ami eiin mmmgi' 
everything iii'rfts’tly.” 

Si the limleh was Ihniliy sel.tleil hy the I'l'sjiee- 
live minis of ihe gnaiiii a in I hride. |{miiiiidlii 
looked su|ireiiielv salislled with llie nr ran go me I Its. 

Jiigesh was furious when lie heard uhout il. 
He riishisl lo Ids .s|,i'iaiiolher anil hlarleil oiil, 
“So yon iiiv hringing hoiae an or|>hmi girl iiflt'r 
all t Then why did yon n'ii-et the |)io)msal, I 
hroughl Ih'eanse il was 1 thiii hroaglii llie 
liroiHisid, .veil did not even give it a hearing." 

The old lialy knew only tym well the reason 
for so imieh Ileal. She was going In iiIUt some 
lioiiititrulhs, hill reslridiii'il herself ami sail I, “1 
likeil this inatch nau'h lietler. that i.s wliy 1 
aeceiiUsI il. Though she i.s an oridimi, I know 
her iH-rsoiiidly from her infiiney mill i know her 
lo lie 11 very good girl.” 

.logi'sh had naiiiy lldiigs lo s.uy, hat he knew 
llial it was fialtless now. Tlie marriage was a 
•seltlisl faek He roiild do iiotliiiig lo pivvent il 
anil he could not roinent any kind of trouhle. 
'I’hem was no itueslioti of a dowry, so no tronhle 
could lU'ise llirough noii-payiiienl. widcii , is tile 
most fndtfiil eiinse of tronhic in Hindu nairriiigi's. 
'rhe bride's people might give her some presents, 
agaiu they miglit not; it entirely deji^mfisl on 
them. Jogesh's sUipmothcr knew the girl’s people 
thoroughly, so no falselnaid about them would 
upset the mafa'h. Many schemes trowdisl into 
his Imdn, hut ho rejected ihom till as useless. Tlic 
day fisod for tlie cereiuony steadily appruachod. 

At Urn time of tlie miirruige, Jogosh’s aunt 


iiiviteil his wife Uadharaid, hut she did not eoiue 
on the exouHo of ill-health. ilogesli’s sti‘pmi>tlier 
did not repent her iiivitiitjon. Sl«‘ hail grown 
luxiiislomuij to Jogesh, hut Uailliaiiiui <iiuld never 
pull on with lier. 

Knmnidld’s imirritige was soieimdKi'd in due 
course, without any hitcli. There was no great 
sliow, hut all the iidnlives on lailli .sides gatheitxl 
tjogetiier on the oecasimi and hless<<d the pair. As 
the hride was departing for her Inisliaud s lioiiii\ 
the girl’s mother reipiesteil .logesli hi he kind to 
her girl. Jogesh's lips turmil in U erooked smite 
lull thunks to his hushy mon.stiielies, iioluHly siiw il. 

Kasliilii eiiteii-d her new home. Kainiiidlii's 
aunt liad tiie whole house repiiired and ivpiiiiik'd 
as .soon as his marriage was aniiiigisl. ,So the 
house now lonkesl ignite new. Il Was fall of 
]ieo|iic now for llie festive iHiea.sioii and was 
saitiihly lioeoraUsl. 

'file hride was eereinoniidly Weksinieil iiihi 
lier new home and load hlasls of the eoiich.slie]l 
piiiilisliisl the news to everyone. 

liaamidld's nuiit first eniiie forward to sis- 
llie face of till hride. She had il Inrgi' jewel box 
in her IiiukI. .logesh stared at her in ifismay. 
The old lady opemsi the Ihi.v ami look oul a 
mitss of shining gold oniaiiieiils and gntl them 
on the hride, one l),v one. Then she liNikixl at the 
giersoiis, who .-toisl iiroiind and said, “t’leiise bless 
her mid wish that she may never have to take 
lilt' i.he.si' oniameiils.” 

There was a miiriiiiir of in I miration from 
amongst the guests. What a iiiiiiiImt of oriiameiits ! 
It mast at leasi have cost U'li Lhon.saiids. '['he 
girl was really lueky. She eiiiiie from her 
fallii-r’s house dii'sseil in the clicapest of wed¬ 
ding dres.si'K and with no ortimnenU, snvi* a giair 
of thill bangles, and now as soon a.s she .n'l her 
fool in lier luishand's house, she got enough 
onimneal.s lo suit a girineess. 

.fngesh hud retiiasl to his own rivun, biting^ 
liis lip ill angei', lie knew well enough whence 
ail this iiioimy for jewels Imd come. Ihttiinidlii’s 
falher had lent oni* of his iieigldHHirs a few 
l.liousaiids, who had innrlgageil his lion.se to liiiii. 
The iiiti'ii‘st hail hitherUi ticeH'.nixanmilatiiig, and 
a year or two later, the lainsc wonlil .surely have 
come into Huainidht’s giO^session. Hut the old 
hilly had his'ii foolish (iiiougli to let the iiitcn-sl 
go, and iiad given I hem hack their hoiisi*, on 
rc|iaymeiil uf tlie eaiiital alone. 

■ToguBli laid slroirgly Ikkmi in disfavour of this 
fiHiIishnc.s.s, hut the old Lidy had done ItuK 
fieliind Ids htmk. Klse, wlienee should she gel so 
much money ? .Togcsli felt as if .staiicone liad 
taken away his own hirtliriglit. IIii hiul sccureil 
a pair of very cheap rollwl gjold va'r-ringH as a 
gireseiit for the new hride. But so furious was be 
thal, he lockisl these up agrain in his desk. 

When the feast was over and all the guu.sLs 
liavl depnrteil, he went up to Ids stepniotiter and 
said, “Do you think, you did well hy giving 
up so much money f What was the necessity 
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"Wiiiilil il liavr Ifi'fii iii'Kt'r, it’ t liiirl lakcii 
away tlir i>lil IJniliiiiiji'.-. ri>v a 

paltry sum <>f iiioin-y '! Ainl I ivalls \vam<'cl 

some luiiiii'y for tin' iirnann'iil* W’liv sljmtlc) 
Illy iiii‘1‘1' ti-iiiiiiii witlinul oriiaiiii'iil' V Sn tin- 
lii>l ilay slif friiiii'. I jravi' lu r i s'i-rvlliiiiy a liriiii' 
may m-cil." 

••y<iii coulil liavr wailo.l," '.|iiiiili'‘! 

‘Wliat was till' iirtri'iii'y '! Ilaiiiiiiillii a iiml. 
lull viiii sbniilil look iil'ti'r Ills ihliTi 'l' In’K' i. 

Hi* sii'iuii'itlicr fi'iiviii'il. "1 Iry niy I11-.1 in 

that iliri'i'tii'ii, ymi may lir siiic," -li'' sai l, "i 
liiivi' trEoivii oil. ami I lliink I km>\v iilial i- 

vvliiil. Sill' ivi’iit away, witlnail wailiiiL' Imi 
.J ooi'sir.s iiiisivi-r. 

.Iiifti'sli was hilly I'liiis'loll* inav ul ilm 
si'i'iiiitsii<’ss III l-lii' siiiialiiiii. 11' III' illil Mill link 
mil. III' Wiiilll siiiiit III' i'iiiii;)i'lk‘i I III i'liaii"i' lii- 
jii'i'.si'lit aJlinl- 111!' aiiiillii r. [| i\a- mil im ii ly 
fill' I'atiiiit iki'i'i' iiii'al* fii'i', ami ‘'li'i'jiiu'.i' in a 
lirii'k-liilill I'liiiiii. Ilial In- \ia- -layiiiy mi In ri-. 
M<‘ I'liiilil liavi" laiil llii'iH ill lii- "I'll vilki'ji' 

Itmiii'. ('ll). Ill' Itaii III lii, iiMii will- ami ]ii' 
nalivi' Jilari', ami wa* pnilimr ii]i will all hi' 
sli'iaiinllii'r's iii'iili'iit. Iii'liaviiiiir. in i'\|i-'i'laliiiM ul 
oaliii'i'iii^' a 'iili'laiilial liam-t Im Itiia-i II. in 
till' liitiiri'. If Ilial liii|)i> iiiiivisl Inlili'. lln 11 iiti il 
was llii' iisii of hi' si.iyimj^ on any inirj a I'al 
till' fiitui'i' liiiiki'il ri'.'illy ilark now. I'lii'aii'fly 

llii'i'c wa.s only !ii' '(.niiniiillii r I.an nil aaajM'l, 

lint. MOW tlii'M' was |,'aiiiiil>l!ii'- wil' I'm. hiii k 'il 
liy all Imr ri'kilivi-s. 'I'ln- oil Inly was -jn'inlimr 
niMiti'y ■ most fnoli.'hly on ihat I'liil ul a ini'J. 
.'sill' hail not only irol ji ivi-l' ami Iiriiann nl- 
woitli ti'M llimisanil. slm wa' ‘Ji'ttia'j in w iln"i ', 
fnriiitilri's ami what, mil, i-iiiiilav. .\ll lli' —' 
ivi'i'u iimii' ivasiaiii*. .loai'sh hail rmnl' ]i]aa' I'm' 
-shariiio ill Itainiiiilhi'.s innimv. lull ho hail mi 
si'hi'iiii', ihniiioh wliii'h III' roiill I'laiiii a 'hau 
ill till' hriih'’s jfwi'ls or hrr silks. 

'riio oil lail.v liriij I'oall.i' joi liamiii'llii 

Miarricd in tho iiii-k of limo, for allii ihi' In 1 
own Iw'iilth lu'n'an In ili'i'liim i'a|>iiily. ■hi;jo-li 

(,'i'ow a littln iiioi'i' hojii'ftil .'it llii', -till hi w;i' 

not without fi'ni's that llin uhl woimni w iiill vi I 
sli-iil a iiiari'h on htin, llo wa' vori iiini h 

iljst'oLitatti'il w'hi'M ho saw' I hat hi- s|..jiiiii,i]io]' 
was solliiio oil' all ilic vlliai;o iiiuporty ami 

nnikilio plans for hnillitijr atlollior hiit Ima'C in 
(Calcutta with tho s:ilo pi'ooooils. 'I'lio m w tniill- 
ilijr was to ho tho prnjiorty of l{atnni'llii’s wifi-. 

‘J'ho liiiio ap]i)'oaolio(l for I ho itnrt'a I’nja 

fi'stivals. Kniiiniilhi's aunt smlilonly nai>lo a 
jiliui for holilinii Ihija iii lior own tioiiso, 

.loitosh |irotosto(i wifh a sour liioo, ‘'Wo imvoi' 
hail till' I’lija ill our houso. Wlial is tho 
11*0 of hnviiijj il MOW y It wniilil inoiiii iin oinl 
nf Nuw that Uaniiuillii has uiarnoil, 

yiiM imisl lie iitorn oaroful ihtiii oyor,” 

“Oh, it is mil Minuh of iiii I'siuniso,' sail ihn 
olisiiuahi mIiI wii.’iuim. hMy hay won't hioniiio a 
l>iii)|>i!r tliruii^li it. Xoiv tlial ho is miirrioil, ho 
iMiisl fry to plftise tiiii j^miIs. f always hml a 


ili'siro to 'III it amt am yoiiio to ilii il. tliia 
lilllo." 

Iiailliaraiii was attain invitoik i'lio had to 
oiiitii this limo, as i'i'|ioa(od ivftisals lo 001110 h) 
lii-r lui'liami, iiii.aht yivo riso In nyfly ruiwui'a. 
.“silo Inino jii't lioloi'o llio I'nja. Slio had liniinl 
all ahoat llio now hriilo’s iuaj,niilii'i'nt orniuuoiils 
and dli'"o~, so slio liinl (o Imirow soino lilmry 
ami siniio jowoU iVniii lu r ii'l.'itiii's in ordi'i' J” 
kis'p a|i aj'iioaiaaoo' iiv tho sido of |{aintiiilhi s 
will'. 

iliiyi'sh had liilhorlo livoil alono. So llio imoin 
allotloii III him was ralhor siiial). Ho had lint 
aoliooil il liilhorlo, Inil hi' wifo now poiiiloil il 
oiil III him, "What i' tlio nso of your slavil'K 
away yuiir lifo hi ro y" sho a'koiL "'You havo not 
i.’iil I'Von ri doi'oiil Viioiii til liio ia.” 

"Il i' no nso poiiim* iiajiationl.’' said^lwr 
liiisliamk "Wo iiiiis| hiilo iMir linio. Iiosido.*, 
llii'i'i' aro no l.ir'/o inoni' aiailalilo. 'riioiio aro 
null Iwo ill tho hollso, olio hoilyo ooi'llpiod hy 
lln nil! wiimaii ami tlio ollioi' hy iho now hi'ido, 
i ..I a-k oillii'i'of llioiii In vaoato it for 1110. 

"I'liaf oii'l i' ii'ally hioky,” sniil Hadharani. 
' ll'lln iho ihi'iliiii, -ho not' I'loval-oil pi ilii' kin;;s 
Ihi'oao. .\mt [■•Ilk al mol | inii drstiioHl h» 
I'lmain a p nii' ilopi inloiil lor ovor. in rny fiitlior's 
h'lii-o." 

"Wail ^ml -i :'," -aid .lii'.p-h. 

"Wall iinlooiir' s.'ild liadharani shiirply. 

"I ain-l nail lill my doalli, 1 siippo.-o y Hid 
1 oa lioai lhal Siishila i- l.u o, t soino dlaiiionds 
as Ihija pi'o'oiii'i' I vvoiidii' w'liy J oanio hori' 
t'l liiiill llko a Iniii. 

Il was iiialif, and .Inoi'sh tiii'riod his Jiai'k to 
hi- will', loioiiin;.' sh.|.|i. ]|i- ko/it awiiko till llio 

-laall limiis uf ilm iiniiiiiiip, lint dll not. yonlini' 
l.’i -pi-ak In 111 - will' aoaiii. 

'I'lio I’lija was I'lllirati'd with dno |ninij». 

.Mih'h Ili'i'N'-iuii w.is oansod hy Siishiiir* now 

and u|il 'll liana ills, hnlli al iioiiii! niid oiitsidi-. 
Iladliaiaiii omilil mil. I'ofraiii from tO'intf Imr 
sharp t'lii'.’iio on [lonr loolish lt',iianidln, too. “1 
-al' Iii'i *1 fji r," -llo .-aiil. "aro all tim jowols for 
Voiir luanlifiil yinmo hrido otilyy (lin't tlio 
oil ami iiLdy -i-l.oi-iii law i^ol uiio or two y” 

Ihiiiiniillii folt lory iinuh I'liiliarrussoil. “I 

liavo mil '.'ii'i 11 lii'i' anvlliiimy ’ ho -'all. “,\iiii 1 liils 
aivoii Fill. ’, 

"■|‘lial iiii'uiis dial," said Itadhiiiiini. 'Tin- 

iiiuiioy liolono'- til yon and not to ymir Jlniii..'' 

Ihniniidlii siarod lonli-lil.v al lior, ihon wont 
away, sayiiio "Yory 111 II. 1 .-halt .-00 ivliiil. I can do.’’ 

till llio day of tho X’ijaya. tho hist, diiy of 

llio I’lija, Kaiiiiilllii oauio In Kadhar.ini with it 
tiolil* oliFiiii, ami afl.or oiviii;; it to hor, howoil 

down to lior fool, liiidluiraai proli ndcil U> lu' 
vory fiinoli sni'in'isisl ami otl ii oui, "Oh dottr, 
'.vliat • i- this lirnllioi'y Hid you think, I was 
sjicii'kint; .si'i'iiinsly y I was hat jos|,intf.'’ 

“How .slioiild I know that y" ropIlHl liiniiiiidlii, 
"I ihouttlit .Von imaiii Ik so I loll nunl tind sjui 
oavo nil! this.” 
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Ills wife ill, tiii<| >iui| in ii loiii' 
of !'l(|»]iiV!>:(("tl "Wliy ilo .von nnikc iiu' 

ii fool, likr llo* y lliivi* wn out to lu'i; 
for thi-in, wi r-niinoi nffo!'.! 1,0 Imv onnt- 

iiii'iit«r 

"Niiw llioii, xliiil ii|>,” n'mitiinil liiiillniriint, 
'•Till- iitnri' noHlili'i*;* n inn 11 is*, tlio iimif In* trio 
to tvriiiiiiixi' ov<T ]|i^ wifi', Do voti wiuit 1110 to 
tro iilioiil lookini: liki'ti i-crvnnt ofilii' new Iniik'?’' 

.Irt":i>f‘li Went out of tile rcmin in 11 Umerinj; 
lie <lii| not lignin eonie in for llie ii'nl of 
tin' til ttie eveiiiiif;, he sent wonl tliiit he 

witri ('oinj; out of (own on inii>nrtinit husiiii ss iiinl 
inititit Im' iihseiit for two or tlmi' ihi.vs. I'uilhiU'nni's 
Ini'll Innieil iliirk in iiijeei'. linl .-ilie huil no one 
lit hun't, on whom slie eonlcl vi'iit her rutte, "o 
she iitnl to reiniiin silent. UuinnI'llii trieil his liesi 
to eoiisoh' iiis sisler-in-iilw. hnl lie <liil not yel 
iniH'h ntieiition froin her. 

.\t tin; enil of the inotiiieleil festivnls, I'Vervhociy 
WJis e^trl‘Ulely tire<l mill llte whole hiinilv \v;is 
fust iis|ee|> h.v ten ci’elui'k. Hut tliey were mil 
clestiiie<l to enjoy the hliss of jpeiii el'iil sli'e|). 
Snitilenjy shriek nftei’ .'Iniek in n teiiitieil I'l'iniili' 
Voiee lull}; out in I he ni;; hl, me I w nke iij) tlie 
whole i(ii:ir1e|'. Jiewilili'ti’il erowil soon nulhi l'eil 
I'omIkI I'miiiiiilhi's lioiise. Ihit I he lliiever h.iil 

niiiilt' ’■oihI tlieir eseii|ie liy lliill .liuie ntlei 

}:nthei'in{' ;i rieli hinvesl. The wlmli' nijrlit w;i' 
[Misseil in iieeiiless imuciiliiltiiiis unit ii'in oUi'lies. 
The |iu)ii'e iirvivi'il with llie moniiny, 11 ml .[I've^h 
follnweil them jiietty .sonn. 


,\s .«oon !is his sk‘|inn»liiei' saw him, site 
Imrst out in tri};e, “Wheif have yon In'oii. yon 
ifom) for iioihin}r '! Can't you even siriy in the 
house r We have been ahsolnlely riiiheil.” 

•loeesli's eyes seeineil to he sinriinj; <inl of 
iiis lie-iil, “Wlial lias liii|i)u'neil't” lie nsktHl. 

Ili'foiv iiis 'Hint eiinM , reply. ifmnniiihi erk-il 
oiif, "Thieves emoe, .Itiil look !iw»y all the 
orniinieiits of ymii' wife.” 

Joisesli heeiiilie |iille us a eol']>se. Wll.V was 
site alone in tlie iiKiin?” lie imitti'reil somehow. 
“Why dill not she sleej) with mother?" 

"I thiniolll, she woiilil feel nfniiil to he nliilie 
in that I'ooin, " sniil Itmnniillii, “so we slejit in 
yoiir ronni, unit -isti'r .-lejit in onrs." 

Jo;;i‘sli eolliiiwil, ratlier (Inin sal ilnwn "ii the 
Vermiiliih. I'iniliiiil'iinI's wails from insiile the 
I'.ioni seeimsl to iiiei-ee thnuitrli. to his Inriin, 

.Viler ;i while, he oot iiji mnl ‘IraoKi'l 

Ihiiimlilhl m the outer ... “VV ho IjoIiI yon I 0 

lie so siilirioiiis ahoni my wife y " tie askeil siiai'(iiy, 
"was il inotlii I f" 

liiimLiiiliii sfrireil at fiiin like a tool mol saiil, 
"Wliy, no. 11 w ;i~ mil aunt. My wife said thal 
till re w;is 1.00 miii'li mii>e in luir |>art of llie 
llollse. so 'iu' Wiilllil like In sfeetl lor ollee III 
yonr rooni. She al-o -iiL’ne.'leil Ifial sister slioiiM 
sh'i |i in oiir-." 

.hiei'sli iiiekeil al (he fool with inni'ifer in hi~ 
lieni't. rill o lie heejiii n> teal mil his own hair, 
hy tile Inn !■ I till. 


KRISHNA aiANDUA BHATTACHARJYA 

IJv li.VSIJMl AlIV i)AS, I'M.ii. 


A l'i'ore.ssor of l*liil(isn|iliy in a eertnin 
eolle^v' in nortlierii lliilia \v;is reeeiiljy 
liihl, in i'e|>K to a (|Uei’v of Ihs, ihnt 
the jii'escnl Ifireetor of the Inilinn 
Institute of I’hiliisiijihv was Prof. K. (Ithalia- 
elnii’jva. The Professor };(i1 I Lille sntisfaetioi' 
fnini lilts answer iiiul ajjain asked ho is 
IVif. K. C. Hliattni'lnu'jyn ?'* 

I tllink [trofesstii's of pliilosoiiliv in Iieooal 
know wlio is Prof. K. Ilhalfiieliavjva, lluni^h 
they iiiity not know wind order of iniinl lie 
[losse.sses : l»it many ediieated jieojile, even 
ill Henpil, know, 1 inin^iue, ns little nlioiit 
liiin us the professor I referred (o aliove. 
This is what sjioiild not lie. Priifessor Krishna 
Cluiiidni Ulmltneliarjva is the Pre.sident of the 
Ninth Session of the lintiaii FfiiIo.sd])liu'iil 
('oiijjre.ss ill the last week of Miireli last 
ut Poona, iPtowoll that people sltonld know 
svniietliing about tins great seliolar ami teaeln'r. 


Krishna ('Imiidra IJliattaeharjya olilaiiied. 
ns :i stiideiil. all tile distinelions that usually 
fnlt to ihe share of a lil'illi.'int seliular. He 
joined I'klueationai Servii'e and served as 
Professor of Philosojiliv in various (ioverii- 
nieiit ('oMetres of lleiigal anil retired some 
vein's ago as Pi'iiu'Ipal of’ Honglily College. 
.Vfter his retiri'iiieiil fnnJ (iovermiieni servh’e, 
he served the 1 iiiversih of Caleiitta for 
Slime time. When he resigned Iiis post in 
(lie I'niversitv, lie Wiis approaelied Iry the 
Indian Institiite id’ Philiisopliv (.Vinaliter) witii 
an invitation to come over to the Institute to 
guide its work. He lu'eepted the invitation 
and is now at tlie lieail of the Ins^fide. 

There i.s iiotliiiig very iiiiiisiljd in his 
awideinieid or jirofessunuil career. Many 
otlu'f students liave obtained the distiiietioiis 
whieli lie obtained, and in Hervice maii.v other 
professors lutve aehievod greater popularity 
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i;ir 


witli llic stijilfllts 

iidviini'ciuciU In llicir cjirrcr. W'lcil 
distill^llii'lins liliM t'l’oill III III')' ti'iiclici'.s Ilf 
|iliiliis<‘|)liv Im IiIm iin^iniilitv wliifii is 

nowlii'i'i' vcrv (•iniiiiioii iiinl is l■(■|•t!lilll^■ vitv 
r:irc in flits coiiutn-. f >ti ;iiiy |)liiliiMi|iliii';i) 
ifiK'stutii he liiis sniiiclliiii^ In s:iv (if his invii 
ivhi4-)i is lii^ljlx' sipliliciitif mnl Is Iml in Im 
rnltlld ill uny hunks. 

Ill ln>;ic, ('[iislctii(»l(i}:y, tricliijrllAsics :ui(l 
cvi'll ill |isvrllnln^v lie linlils di'liiiili' vii'Ws 
U'llii'll ni'c IVidictillv ilill’i’i'i'iil fcniii \vli:i( we 
liiiil ill ciin'ciif I'!iiivi|i(mii jiliilnsiijiliv. ]hii 
he ll:is fliiiiijsltl mil Ills jinsilimis Vciv wi'll 
;ilid (‘Dll iii;iitil;iiil lllclii with llimiy siihtli' 
;il‘};(IIMi‘iils. W’Iuti lie chtlini’.’ilcs ;iin nt' lijs 
iiwii {iiisiliiiiis nr crilici/i's miy virws, wliicli 
III- cnlisidci's iii;i(|i‘i|Miit('. niic c’liminl lint 
iidiiiirc liis siiiiriilnr ili;ili‘i‘(ic;i! skill nitil nii‘l;i- 
|>liysu‘;il iilsijilif ;is Wnll Ds tli<' Innicnl vinniir 
III Ills tlloll^llt. A lew Vr.'lls ilDi k, III' h;i|l]>i'lll'(i 
In deliver, ill llic litdiiiii Iiislilnle nl' 
l*ll)lnsn{>liy, ;i enlirsi- ill '('cllires wlliell lliive 
ix-eii Jildilislied iil'lertvitrils iimlej' I lie (ille 
' I lie SiilijecI ;is Kn rilniii’. 1 here w.’is iiiiiniin 
tile Dildieliee ;i ireiifleiii;iii u Im w.is liitiiseJI 
:i [llliInS(t|lll(>|- with (‘nll^iderilhle |l liver nf 
.•ihsti'jtel lliittkilie-. lie >Did he liiid lint he:iiil 

Dllniher sjM-Dker, like i'lyil'essni' i iliiitIiieliDl jyii, 
\lhn eiHlilHlled siieli siililh' iiiinli si> \iii|i siieli 
• lejilh nl ihnilfiht. I’lie reiiiiirk IVIIS )i:il‘lieill;irl\ 
siiriiiliejilil Its il e:;iiie IVntii ;i [leisnii wlin liii'l 
wnrked under dtitiies Whinl nl (';iiriliri(|j;e Iiml 
li:iil lieard llie leeinres nl J. M. 1 '!. Mm 'l'iii;y;iirt 
:iiid (J. K, Mnnre who ;ire lllidniilileilly Mvn 
nl die nhlesi fliinkers nt ]'innl:itiil in reei'iil 
limes. 

'I'll is is Jinl In s;iy l)i:il the \ iell s nl' Ihiil'. 
K. ('. i<luilliieli;ir)yii will lie I'emlily :leee[dnl>le 
nr even iiitcllijrihle |n ihnse u'linse slroiiif [inint 
is iiieii- vninninii sense nr wlm lire stee|ii'il in 

tile uloDS nf eiirreiif Kiirn])i. jiliilnsnjihy. 

tine wniild reijiiilv some [Ji’e|>;iriitinn In pul 
niieself uhsninlely in sympiithy with his idciis, 

I lie nt'diiini'y ideiis of eniiiinnii sense nppeiir 
sell-evul(>tif Hilly l)eeiiiise they have tint been 
siibjeeted to mliMpiale crilieisin. Sn are iiiiuiv 
idesw which tire (]ei‘iv(Hl tnnn the (rnilitinn 
nf Western philowiphy. Sn long ns oiir 
minds are dmniimfed by these* imfinns, 
it will be diflieult for ns to nnderstmid nml 
iieeept kiwis whleli involve ^lioir rejection. 


\nil nnny nl' !*rnl'. K, (’. ItliDitaeluirjyn's 
ideas li;ive hern sn tnrinuhifed as (n imjjly n 
erilieisiii, nr ilelnailil tli(' l•ejeeli(m, of mil' 
eiiiTeiil nntiniis nt' (‘niniiinli si-llse and nf 
ni'diinin pliilnsnpin. 

tine riiai mil, iherefnre. ;il tinei* iieee]il 
die views whieli I’lvd. K'. (llbilKaeliiirjvD 
■>uie,('sts. Ihil if iininiie, with a [imper 



f’r'il. I\. Jjliai 


fif |jfufosn|)||v, 

I’l'iibl. wilii him, in-will iihnnst invariably 

hi’ iiimh.nseiniis nf (he iiiniiv iiienns(n|in'nees 

in his nwn (hnng)iL as well ns nf (he delieretiev 
in many nl the eiirreiil enneepis nf philnsnjiliv 
and eninninn .sense. This is exaetiv the work 
I'XpeeteS nl a philns(iph(‘r. jihil.tsnph<!i' is 
lint (liere tni'l'ely tn repeat what everyboilv 
ktmw.s nr to .say what will be evident even In 
till! cnnininnest uiidei-staiiiliiig. We want 
liglit Irnni a [j!iiin.sn|iher and Ids light i.s tint 
Wnrtli , iiiiieh if it e.aaiint make ns enti.seioiis 
of die darkness in us. If his light <m(y 
shdws what We (jiir.selvi's ean liiee, why dn w<‘ 
diet! need such a ii^t ? 
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Is Pml’. K. (.1 liliaf(a(‘ltarj_v(i itbsoliitclv 
origirwl ? DtK'H lie itot owe liis idcuf* fo atu’ 
other ]>hilfwci]>li('r Pmf. ninittai'liarjyu wiil 
not ]iim.s('lf daiiu iniicii on^rinality. He will 
probably Niiy (bat lie j.s ll)(’J■(>)y (ryiog fii 
interpret, in flie niodeni way, tanne of flic 
i<l»‘a!< be ita.s leanit fniin Iinlian piiilonopliy. 
Jhit wJiaIrver he may say, we know that 
merely fi-oin a study of Western and Indian 
phiioNOpliy one eaiinot aciiniix’ the way of 
thinking wliieli distinguishes liiin from other 
jihilosopliers. Ills mind surely eanre into 
eniitm-t with eertain materials in Indian mid 
European ])hilosn))hv, but the reaetion to them 
was p<*euliuriy his own. and its priidiiet, the 
views li<‘ has tleveloja'il, at least their working 
out, may he said, thererore. to he f|nile oi'iginai. 
Still his views, in some ivspeets, admit of 
being traeed to t wo main sonrees. ()iii‘ is 
the Kantian jiriilosophy of the West and tlie 
other is the Vedanta of India. There is, i 
think, lui one els<‘in India wlui lias*sliiilie(l Kant 
.stJ'tliormighly ami earefnlly, and ean inter]nvl 
him in siieli a novel way. .\nd the ^’edan1i^■ 
eoloiir of jnmiv of his idi-as will he at oiiee 
c-videut to any oii<‘ who will lake the (rouble 
of <‘onsi<lering (hem seriously. . 

I do not know if he owi's any thing to liis 
teaelier the late I)r. I*. K. Ihiy, of whom lie 
was a very favourite stiidiml and with wliniii 
h<‘ kept Up his personal eoiilael right up to lln‘ 
iMul. Il<'also eaine into iiitinial<‘ eonlaet willi 
Sir Ih'ajendranatli .Seal, and it is just jiossilih' 
lhal in his manv eonversations with him In' 
got some suggestions and id<‘as. 

Is he very learnedMis lenrniiig eaniiul 
:il nil he ei)ni])nred with thni of Dr. Senl. I in I 
he is eertain]v more h'ariied than one would 

• lake him in he from his modesty, 

I le has a thorough grasp of all the different 
systems of Indian philosnjiliy mul is fully alive 
to the sigtiilieanee of diireivnt eiirrents of 
modern we.stern tlioiiglit. Ihil learned 
though he is, meiv learning is not his 
sii'ong jMihit. Even a medioen' mind 
with snttieient industry van . .amass 
enough learning to ..stonnd imrt eoni'tumd 
the tinleurneU pnhlie. His strong (Mdiit 
is Ids peeuluir imtight wlii*;h ho brings 
to bear on any rftibjeot he ehooses to hniulto. 
Whatever may^o the system o£ piiilosophy lie 
takca up, whetficr Eaatoni or Western, he him 


Ills own liglit to throw', whieli illumintttes, as i: 
by a tiash, tlie whole body of doetriin 
eomus’h'd w'itli the system. 

l''l•om this w<' mi' led to another point In 
Ills eharaeter whieii makes him siieh an 
adiniraide teaelier. Although he holds sneli 
detinite and ntdieal views, he is never 
doginafie or aggia‘ssi\a' in their expres.sioit. 
He is never aii.xioiis Ui win over anybody to 
Ill's side and never gives the idea that there 
are no alternatives to Ids views, On the 
eiintrarv, he ean, and is always ready to, see 
thing's from .standpoints other than his own. 
Tlin.s a stinleiit who fails to agree with him, 
<‘an yi't learn much from him, beeaiisi' he .sees 
further than the student, even from the 
.stiideiilV '^l:mc|j)iiin(, and ean therefore bring- 
real i‘iiligliieniiient to him. He holds his views 
very (irmly, hut is also very eatholie to the 
views Ilf oiher.s, ’rids eatholieity of spirit 
has led Imii li> the eoneept of the nianiro]dii(is.s 
Ilf (ruth and In tile alternative foriiiulatioii of 
liie eiineepl of {lie alisohite. 

I wi>h I eould give an idea of sonic of his 
eliaraeti ristie pliilosnpliieal views. Ihd. that is 
not possilite ill an arliele like tliis wliii'h is 
ineanl ha- general readei's ; and liis aelih've- 
laenls are innsllv in (lie realm of advaiieed 
pliiiosiipliv which cannot be presented without 
a good deal of tccimicalities. I Ms amdvsis of 
ciinsi'iiiiisiK'ss and Its lliree nio<les, knowing, 
feeling and willing, if generally known, will he 
eoiisideied a distinet eonlrihntion to epist* 
eiiiologv ami jisvchology. His distinetion of 
speakalile. meanahie and thinkable is original 
and Idglilv sigiiilieaiit. One or two of his 
radieal views in logie may. be iiK'iitiomal hen;. 
They w ill not, of ijfwil'se, he properly tiiider- 
stood wit lion! imieh rli.scifssion. 

Onesiirli view is tliat distinetion is not 
a syniiiK'trii'al relafion. Oidinarily it is 
supposed that if \ is distinet fiviiii U, H is also 
distinet from .V. 'I’liis is what is inrant by the 
rehifioii of distinetion being Hvimnetrical. In 
I^rofessov Ulnitlaeliarjya’s opihibii, if .-V is 
distinet from |{, H need not be disthict from 
.\. In support of his view, he suggests that 
what is detinite is distinet fnim the indefinite, 
blit the indefinite is not in the same sense 
flistingiiished from the definite, for in that eas« 
it would beemno definite. 

The second of his ideas which we wish to 
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iii<‘tit!oii n-liilcN to iniiii'i-i’t or incilmic 

rolrttioHH. Wo jfi'iicnilh' think (hot if A is 
rplut<'<l (o n, uikI R ix ivlntr il In C, thou ,\ is 
rolototl to (\ I’mf. Rliiittju'luirjVii >nys timt 
it iK'o<l not Im- so. Kvoh liiongli A U roliilml 
to R ntitl R is rohitiHl to C, Ihovo is no 
inwssitv tImt .V h]ioiiI<I ho roliitoi) (o C. 
Wlioti A ami R aro rolatod, aiol R anil C avo 
roliih’tl, A aiid C niav also ho roiati'cl. lint 
(ho ix-l:ition of .\ ami R ami tho rolalinn uf 
R and C oaiinot (lioniso)vos ainoniil In a 
ri'lation bohvoon A and C. In ntlior ivorils. 
ho doos not tliink tliiit two rolalions can lio 
I'oiiipointdod into nno ri'lation nr that, tliori' 
oati ho a rolatinii of rolations, A ri'latinn 

iioinhiiios two oniilonis. Tliori'l'oro a ... 

iiation of rolations. wliioli aro in.. liii I ho 

sons<> tliat. tlii'y aro rolations) is not a rolatinii 
in (ho first soiisi'. 

Ho lias a host nl suoli idoas wliioli aontolv 
<'halloii)j;o till' oiinoo|)fs of oiir oritinarv 

tllOllfrhl. 

If Ihiil, K. ('. Rliatlaoliarjva is siioli a 
•jrcal tliinki-i', how is it that ho h so lilltio 
known Tlio main roason is that his aohiovi'- 
iiH'ii(s aro in a rot^ion whioit is lMroii;'n In 
)topidar iniorosl. 'I horo ai i‘ not niaiiv [ion|ih' 
ill aiiv ooimtrv who oan ho tioiniiiii'K inli'i'osli'd 
ill |niro ahstraot thinking. Whoii tlio nalnro of 
his snhjoot itself is oiilv va^noiv known, it is 
hardly snriirisins; that tlio jialm'o of his 
aohiovomi'iits in it is in it known at all. Riif 
tJioso who oan know nnd iiiulotslanil havo 

always a|)|in‘oialod tin.. of his wnrk. 

Dr. I*. K. Ray, ami Dr. R, N. Seal, than wli. 

thoro oonld ho no liottor jndoos in (ho ... 

ill philosopUu'al niattors, always oNpiossi il ijn'ir 
liijrh rof^ard for liis niotaphysioal aoinnon. 
Rosidos, lio has a low sliidonis wlin l‘l■,li|y 
niidiTstand him and havo nnhoiindi'il rospoot 
for his idoas. Sumo of ihoin havo alroady 
niado tlioir mark in philosophy. 

It must ho adinittisl howi'ior that tho 
uiunncr of his writiiif' is to sonio oxtoni 
ri'spoiwihlo for his faihiro to attract piihlio 
attention. His hsitun's aiv admiralily oloar. 
Thorci is tio hurry in liis drlivory. Words 
are always slowly and distinctly pmminnood, 
oiMih word standing for a detinito meaning. 
Ho is never in want of happy oxaiuplos to 
illustrate his points, and can always point to - 
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{Kirallol thoughts in i it her tliiiikors. Rut hii 
writing is aliugothor difloront. As a frient 
of linin' onoo put it, his writings aro morn drj 
hotios of high' with no ilo.sli and hloiHl ol 
litoral m e ii|sin fhoin. Ilhislralions and 
ii'fori'nfi's aro liarilly over given and so hb 
writings on tho whoio miiKo very dillienit 
reading, 

I hit this linos not exphiin ovi'i'vlhiiig 
Kant and llogi'l wnito in a dillioiilt langnagn, 
KVI'll today the writings of Husserl and 
M hili'hi'.’id aro not loss ilillioiill than (hose o1 
I’i'iit. K. ('. Rhatlaoharjva. Rnt thoy arc 
I'oail, miih'i'slooil and admiroil in llieir eiMiiitiy. 
'I'lio roal faol is that-wo havo no philosopliicR] 
piililio ill this oiiiiMli'y. If wo hail gi'iillilic 
liili'i'i'si ill |i!iiliiso]ihioal idoas and had snilioietit 
ii's|M'oi for tho thoughts of our own ootinlrvincn 
wo 'liniild mil mind taking soini' pains tci 
iiinh'i'slainl tho idoas of (his groat thillkor. 
So if I'l'iif. K. tRhallaohajy!i is ignoiaal, it is 
hooaii.-r philosopliv ilsi'lf, exoopl porhiips in 

M l.. is igniii'i'd. .lagailisha and (iadadhani, 

csjiooially tho foi'inor, iisod a langnago wliieh 
was a hiiildl'i'il tinios imni' diflioiilt than (lie 
hnignagc of I’lof. K. C. Rhaflaoliai'iva anil yet 
jioiipio road and midorsloinl I horn. 'I'horo wuii 
I lion gi'iiihiio passion for loariiiiig alive in 
(his I'liiniti’v. 

Sjiioo Iniliaiis liogaii to ho taught in the 
U o'li'i'ii mol III id, thi'v havo not iiiailo a single 
I'oal oonti'iliiilioii to jthihisiipliv. Wo eaiMlot 
|joinl to a siiiglo original pliilosopliioal llieoly 
wliioli ran ho on'ditod (n an Indian thillkor of 
today.' Wo ox port I'd mnoli from Dr. Soul and 
III' loo thought that tho no.xl ooinprotioiisivO 

sy si I .. phihisiipliy, a ('tor (hat of Wundt, 

was going to ho Ids. Ho had, I liolievo, till 
I ho oiipaoity to pinihioo siii'li a system. Rilfc 
his smlilon physii'al hroakdiiwn tragically 
I'tiih'd his own hopes and those of Ids eoiiiitry* 
iiioN. ■ Ry tho graoo of (iisl, I’lid. Krishnd 
('haiidra Rliatlaoliarjva is still thoro. Thoilgli’ 
alroady nearly sixty, lie is still in fill! |iiissc«aion 
of hi.s im.'idiil vigour. Wo hopi- lie will bo 
long spans! to IIS and will have time and; 
iiipKnation to <■lllblldy his views in a systennitlc 
work whieh will Ik^ a lasting. eontrihntion ito 
philosophy and a matter of pride to his, 
(‘hiintrvincii. j 
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ENGLISH 

TIIK IKHUriSAri'V.t ■ 1)1 KTHIN!■: IN 

HrnoHisT s.tvsKKiT MTicit.tTrm:; Hu ii„>- 

iV. .1.. T*h, /). KftftUt /twff. Trft/r-h, Tutfutn' {(■ 

O*., Afd.. f.ftttfhirt, Hfi. .V/.V l-.VffJ. 

Having; cmssi'd i 1 n- iiniils cif tlie land rif ils liinli 
ItiKldliisiii pciielriitcil itiln ilillrrr’nl pails nl tile ^dnls’ 
fi\)m SqiitJi Siliertn nnti .tbiiK'liiiria in ilie Ncntli li> 
in<luiiei<i;i ill the Snilli, ninl frnni llm hiinli r ul I'l'rsin 
in the W't'sl III Cliiiiii ittnl .liip:iii in i 1 ii‘ Ivist, Itni 

what is il in ii lli;ii uttrai lisl tlic I pin SIJ ill 

s«> many l■lll|llU'il'S.tertiriliii;; tii ils lnninlrr tilinsi lt' 
till! (riilh jlial 111! preaeUisI was in iin way alt c-.isy 
one ; lor, in Ids own wunls, il was vi iy ilillii'iilt In 
UiiUepitaiKi, very dillinill to )»‘ix i'iv[‘. and as soi'li was 

liiU'llieihiL- only to the wise. Siii'li luii)|r .. 

IWU we ever Ihiiifc flint tin’ n\i'rii;;i‘ prnplc In llial 
tiinc went^ so wise as In urasp tin' Iriith lIinrcniLilily 
^hat^is it. lUi’ii ? It. Si’eins llial il. is llu' ]tnth et' 
saiyalioii shown Itj- ilie lilcssctl tine, wliiili Inis llie 
fwllcsl ex|jivs.siiMi ill till., liti. of 11 IliKlIiisallvn I’xpiriiiit 
iifler llie supn'iiM. |.|i||frii(,.111,1,.,It.’ 'pii,. ti,.sl .’iml the 
most inii'Orliiiil tllinit lliiit is to lie notiei'il in tile lili' 
of II I'lidhisattvn. is bis mn/oinooffi' 'jireat. love’ anil 
aiCffoAwr/tai: 'oiyjU eornpassinii.’ Ilri’i’ iiirJh'r is llial 
love tor all liviitf; livings wliieli if; niollii r feels for 
per naly one iiml very dear son. .Vinl (lint love w liieh 
l^nnifs one to oiler one's everyfliino iin-bnlin’r even 
the ImiiIv jiinl life In all livinjs Is’incs wiiliniii any 
axpix-liiiioii for ivwiiril llii’n frcno is jon/iroj/niVir. .Vnil 
knriiiii: ‘l■■lllltlaKsion' is the llionjtlit of. or intenflnn 
for, fhi* ileJiveninix' of nil sentient beioL^s foini the 



This idi-al of self-iinisiseil snllerioi; tor Ilie benefit 
of others is foiili’l nlsii in Viiisnavisin, as the Following 
wools talieii fmni the /Viroi/o | 1 X. 21 . 12 ) 

w ill show I 

'I rio nol ’hsii'e the bialiest state of life front Ihsi, 
nor 111’’ eielil-fohl siietx’ss isiihtliisK nor the absi’iii’e 
of reinrtli : l>iii 1 ivaiil tin-snlli’fitie' oF all ercaliin s 
beioit insiile them, so that they may is; fox' From it.’ 

.Viol in this eojineelinn tbi* Followiiiir' speeeli oF 
I’ralilniln inav also In' ipiolixi From Itie same work 
iVII. ID 1S|': 

'.\bnosi nil .i!i“ls mill saints observe sih jiee tvauli)|o 
llieir own snli'atleit : lliev an* not ilevoled to the 
w'elfare iiF olhers. Hat I afoiie ilo not want to atlHio 
niy liberal inn li'iiviiia bi hiint all these inisr-riible 
erealnres.' 

There is iiolhiiio more eiiiniblin;;. nioni iospiriiie' 
iban this ideal ol life in the whole riin^' of liixidhist 
lili'tnlnix'. mill till' Mabiiyana mirks in Sanskrit or 
IbnhIhisI Sanskrit are full of il. It should, however, 
be iioieil ibni. the llodhisatlva ihslrioe is found also 
In lliinivaini lexis lliunoh il is not so tnileli develop’d 
lieri' ns in tin si' of tlie Maliiiyatni. 

The blink ninler notiix! ’ is ".Xii im|k>rtiint hiii] 
ilelailed sliniy of the lliHlUisnltva dix'lrine ttiid its 
phiee anioiio ISinhlhist Sanskrit wrjtin»s.'’ There are 
si'veii ebapters in il hiiiI theirjmmes jiiven IhsIow- will 
show the siibjeel-nnilters dealt’’’with in Ihein : (») The 
llislhlsaUva Dm-trim’: {li) Flricm. mnl IVvelupmenf 
of the Hodhisailvii IftKltiiie; (dV) 'nir Thoiiuht of 
I’iiiliabteiiinent; l/rl Tile Thirty-seven Dhanniw; 
tr| The I'aiii'oilas ; In) 'Ilie Blinims; ln») _ Tlie 
I .list Life and I'ailiKbll'mi'ciil. Tliere are also Notes, 
.^pjx'iiiUx. ami linlex, 

I'11110111)14 xily the pivsenf volume is ii Valiiiibic 
eiiiifrlbiitioii to Diuhlbisf stinlies, csiaxilully with 
refeiX’m’c to flu’ llodhtsailvii <hx’lriiie. It I’lfjirfy show* 
ils nn11nn’'s d(X'[i seholamhip ftiul jfront diligence.! 

ill dial’ll sail] ir leelni iciil terms the author takes 
tmu’h iiaiii and iiiiotea, thoiiKli sotnulinica nnncxxssaray, 
opiii.'Ons of miintroua authors, imcient and mnierii, 
giving thereby hU readers an opportunity for their 
being tt«iuain(ed with different view* (which arc not 
correct in all eiww) in one place. In thia cpnnectiou 
wc nuly fcfur one to hw tlitc-uiMion C4i tho tmo 
’ Hlgniflcatiee of the word BotHifxtttra. It ia very 
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iiiivn-Kliu^. Bui )\vrv su'im'K : 

An* we jiHlilli'tl in njiflinM: n trAtlilioiml iih<:iiilii>i 
Uy Kr(»\ unlhoritu*^. whlit^n nu\ 

^Tiiuiul f Mm* jsraiuruAh* riiul «llrli»nuiri<s \m\ 

114 n niiii))H’r iff nu'iihinp* of n wohi. Uiu it ii* I'OhVvh* 
lioji or irmlilion. or liotfi of llicni, rhai I'aii ^ri^aiiv 
lu* In soiit-t M irili' Ofo*. Tin* i‘\]il:oi!itiiMi 
Uic wohl Krjf/Awi^Oo iia jtivon in Bn* /^•'////#wryoniAov/'- 
/utttjfkt ; 4 1 al ru t hi h I lia 11 \ sat i vn iii a I ill i) m i yi i i *1 i 

IxiiUiiMadnili) in rtjtximl hy |>r. liar Ihiyal i{f* if ilnric 
liy anothiT iniMltTii M'ljiflaiv Bur iluiT i'X[ihiiijiliiiri 

hy AKiihpL ill hjK M*\/ufymit:suU'<th*ih;tu- 
XIX, III {bu'thfm hfu’ltr.ftiu UfUfo 
AniJ Hnrihhiulni in hfy nJ. 

TiUH'i, IiHS p. lV»Ilfia> him when lir : Untih^jt 

I'Jthtfin'.tjif f/rsfUit /»' budhi\ttthu‘.h. Thi** i*i 

f»('crnitrimini hy IIk* lirst ihia^ of llii' m'IV la'iriiiniiiu 
p»f ihi* rar»*i*r <if a B<M^hi^Jll(vi^, i.r.« his btithtrtth.hi* tfu 
or (hr prnijoi'toifi nl (hr (hon^lK i>f siifirciiar riili^fiini- 
JihMt, 

Thr (liiipiatioa nf Bali in ihi> 

tNfomvliiiii wilh Sanskrit v':/7rf tva< hiMi'i' sii|i]iri '*h <1 
llian i'Xpn'ssinl. 

siiLKii \\i.\ 111 ! \ 11 A< it vl:v ^ 

i\i 0 \ AKCIIITKLII ilK WW 

sn m*l KF; {2i AKClIITKcrUtK III-' 
t.UAKairrK(:Ti lu: nr mansaka: rhiti-. n> 

f)r. Hntsau/ifd'fimur Arhiu}i/, /.A',N.. Iftiftfi/ftinl 

( Publisht'ti by thf Ovtoiti t itiit tsih 

I'licsc aiv thf ihri'f- iMmhniia^. vnlmiU's af tlif ..- 

itirnlal Work oa Ji) tiir Alhiliulurl i^riiii‘>Mir 

I’hf* HrsI (wo \<iliiiiic*s, lit \ llirliip|iar> ii( haliiia 
Arrhilriiurv, aial 12» liuhan Arrlatrrtiiir uri'niihai; hi 
Mariasar«i'Sil]fU!-liusira ap])-%iii'<l a hw )i‘ai> :i^n aixl 
havr hron apprtxiatr-c! U\ llir wnHJ df H-lmlar'-. as 
irviiK'oti i>y [hr fail lhai iFn- v'lhrA italiior alnw^K 
|>rr)iarin|t » Hvailil rrhiian. 

'I'llf lliinl wiliiiilr [hr ivliii'li i- No, Ml nl 

ihr ihnx’ v<tJiiiin‘*<i umh'r i-ojii[iiti> iln- i>ri;iipiul j 

Tc*xt of tiir Manasat'd, with i</l a faJI alphalii-tirai j 

inili’Xf ami ibt fioft'.s. liir iiri;!iral U'M ^il | 

ilir Irralist-^ sn m>t(iriiaish ataJ fi«>pi‘|i-H>|\ Mnj'apt lhai j 
rmiit Ik <lin’ In l>r, Adiur^u for haring! pruviilcfl a ivaif 
ahh! lext. \nadu'oji}STii}< ajnl ^riiiniiiiitii al aiioiiuilii*^ 
in ivhh'h ihe (rxl ahuijraU ari.' llir naiirtuaL fi-aliiu' of 
many Santikril iToaiisi’-* iiriiiiii'al siiJiji-ii«., '‘iirli a** 
MiMlk'inr ami Aslraimms-ANlmlfi^y. lial (hr h-vl nl 
Mutifisttra i« hill of oihrr ifofiTt*- u- ^ril. h oui'i 
liavr roh( tli<' I'liilor iiiuni'ii-i' lulKiirr Uinl umI a lillh' 

ingenuity 0 » jprrpan* u twMt ami n-ailahlr (i'V(* I fir 
rriiical noli'H hear amph* Irsilman) to this. 

The .^IfjNifgufOt if s»‘»'nj>>. vvas no! Toratil fij Iln' aoilioi'^ 
'Whoever lu: wa?** to hr a M-iiolai'h ami M'imlifii' 
ircfilisTt h a|)TK‘d^^ (o Iiuyo lii‘»‘n inraiO a*- a lldinl' 
hook for ihr ^itulaiirr i>1 prni'fhal IniiUlri-i arn! im'lii- 
lerts. This is (he only ei«plana!ion llial we ran hail 

for the more (hun onJinary' ’1)drlniroti> Siui>kril tn 

which ihr work has hnm lU'.HTihnI hdxiii;; I.. 

writleiL This is also imlicahaf hy I hr furl tliul (hr 

ttulhor'A ndinr is iniwhere Rirnlh>nc<l: ai«l U Is clifficull 
to find mu who the author was. I.ikr many niryclo' 
paedic workii) il has licen attrilMiled h> Pamlils io iln^ 
Breai Stholar-KitiK Hhojrteva of Bhara. 

ThU leads xi» on to tbr »eromi of the ihri'c >u]uin<''‘ 
under noijcr,—whicli forms Vol, JV of the w*fii»s. 
Iler^, in the Preface, wt* are lolti in regurd 1o rJie 

authorship of the original that—*"up till now, no tangibU* 
argnment or proof has been found aa to I he possibility 
of the ireatiae being the compilation of a number of 
authors, instelid of a aingle individuai'’ There is thus 


u lol nC iijirrriaiiiiy mi lids ptiiai, and llm only tyatamr 
uhlr view to take ai prs^Mii apprurs (n (>e iho ottA 
binlnl al in lhi^ srnU'in'r, It is a practirul faandbooki 
mhiril to from rimr lo lime^as rxprririu'r dU'iatiHk T6ia 
also will mToimr for (bo divi'rsiiy of lanjsutfgt* and 

Thin lotiKur roiuuins a n»mp(rlo Kngli4i li’an4atlon 
of Uir oragin;il, wi(b full ulphahoTiral hntioes of 
Sm]>krit mid I'.Tigli-h terms. Tbo translation is 
iUTiirdti' and ul ibr >arno (inir roadaldr hy ilwilf, which 
ruinnii lir nuiI nf itmsl of imr IransIniiouK^ whlrh lose 
nim li Ilf tiirir rtdiUihilily llinm^h uii unrnip( al lltrralnosM. 
Bi. Ai'lmryd Ji:iv sui/nj rh'ur of (liin ditfirnlly and Jiis 
Mirrrrdod iu ;fi\ing iis u iniii^lulinti whivU oan he read 
and nmlrr-^loiHi hv lisrlf. 

Soriir idea iil rlu* nnigiiiliidf ut (Jii* lask (u which 
f>r, Aoliana h-| liiin^^di tvnil) >rai>* ago riiuy In' formed 
friiin llir nmlrnls nf llir wtok. Tllr wilolt' work eOn« 
>]f\f lit il) rli;i|ilrr><. dialing wilh »!( tin* iniiinh’ delaili 
ridiiliiig In linuH'-hijjldiriu, siadi as. i[ualilic!tiions of 
■Mvliiii-rls, H'lialioii of site. r(ivliu« «if lht‘ friummni 
\i)i ihr luii'iilniiiMi of liiiijdings Ui iinUIrr wliieh is 
\ri\ iKirllj, uinh'i-siijod Jjy (urM'in-ihiy iMiilders)^ Sljo- 
pfmis. \ dhi^'r jud Imhii mid foi'i [ifdnning, lUmnisitius, 
t iiLiiidiiiiiiiu i^ di-^ljil. 4 iolmniis, Itoofs. J<dtirry and 
g*'Mi i;ii \|f ||M■'•|■ jii'r di all wiili in reJulJuii 

|Lir hiiiMiiig^ oi mil’ !»► lw<-U-('»iloh‘)> III we had 

|| k> M r:i|iPT- ill iiin ii Ml itnir^i. ti>|(«tw rhaplei'H 

./rafiii" niih ffuyal Bnkh’r's, |{(»ya( Kniouragr, t!arir, 
4.lnjrijifs. 1 iM'iiiinrr. Ilirorirs, Afrhe-s tleiilrdl TlM*a(r«* 
and 4.iiovii'i. I.n^ily. (Iier** romr Trmpleji mid Images 
fi*paralr eliTipm- J>riiig as-^ignrd U> Jaitm Images 
Ihiiliihi'L lrna;jrs. Imago oj Sng**», (In* eomparalire 
iiii-aNiiir^ <■( Jiimgi-s. .‘‘''priiiil t'lutpLrrs nrr sImi ilevoletl 
tii ihr I'ii^ilng ok liiido in W ;nid ifie ehi>i*diing of the 
K>i. Di.’iv ijiv priinhirs also for drhtiivr 4*oi]»(i'tK> 

(h MU 

Mil- l:i'-[ Mihiiiir n< llir M-iii-s Mijiplirs elalmtulo 
jiljir^ jiiiiuilipig fidt jlhi-rr.uhmx (druwn (o s<'aie> of 
:irr)ritri (iii'ul jiuij s4'iil]Miirjl rilijrris. un* likely 

II' .Miriin'K iii*rfiil (o (hi; rxl 1 *n^ivr lowu and 

MlLigi-'plaiiniug ilnii going to In- lunlrrtakeji in Bihar. 

II rr[n'r.rii(s (In- pt'iielJral oiilroTni' of [he i*X]K‘neiiru ot 
cr/itnrir*-. ;in<l is fikrU io hr luori* mliiple<l to the 
I'liiiuilii' riMiiliiiiii!> ol (hr coiiniry ihan tfir hiras derived 
fnuM i-xjo'j ii'jii i‘ III ollii'j i liriH's mid oihrr eouiitries, 

W Ihir roogKiiijIalhig Mr. .Arinirya «m (Ito couipletlon 

III liis iiioiininrnl:il >M>rk. orn < iinriol ivptist the lempta* 

iioii of irdih'>tijig Jiiiii II, hririg oni, in i-ourrs' of the 
pi'r-rii| il fiiJsMliJr I in ^irw of lh<* likelihood of 

ils firing iisrtnl in i|;r n-lniihliiiu 4d lilharj, u Hinaller 
\oJnmr i-iMiiaiii'iiig. in lirirf, ihr judlri conclusions, 
s|>rrpyll) ilio-r rrhtiiiig lo iIn' plsiirijiig of villageii and 
iiJtAJis ,-inil ihr Iniildhig of houses. This Mdume should 
no! ronioin luori' ihun 20lt <>r 25D jiages. The utility 
o| the work wonirl hr iinriirnsely enhancnl if a ifindl 
Irupi'-hilhin aUo a|iprvired simnlirniruiisjy wilh the 
Kiiglidi sriMoiu 

4!AM.\N.\iri jjiA. 

J) AVAN AM) I'OMMhMOKAl'ION AOUJiMK: A 
Honni/ii' /o Mftburnhi fittytinanH SuroswttU from fnAic 
ftml tha U ortif iu niebnition of /Ar Oayanand Mirvana 
Artihtx Shatabiii, Edited by Hnr HUus Surda^ 

Diwun .Atthtuiur (Har A/tw.v, Cmf UneSf Ajmer}* Priut^ 
tfod Pubiished by (‘.handmui Ckundak at the Vedlc 
)'antrtdaya, Qmsurean}, Ajmcr^ P).Vd. Py. 4lU. 

It is a very good umrn that wo are thinking of our 
great men both Hying and dead, and trying lo place 
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before them, or in Imnoiir of iheir memory, mir offeritigs 
of thanksgiving anti irihule. A vulutnr of appreriulions, 
or of articles of lilerury or scieiitilie valor f<irms a filling 
oaprciwion of iliis bomuilb, and for tliis iilra wr urr 
indelited to lli<- West. (lertnan and oilier F!uri>|>ran 
whiilam began llir luiiilalile praeliee of offering a volume 
of onoaya lu a grrnl man, usually a greal srholar or 
writer, on Ilia ivrvenlii'lli or sevetity'fiftli or 4‘iglitirlli year, 
to which all rminenl men working in. the name fielil, as 
well a!> emijic’ur men in other ilepunmi’ntK who arr hi» 
ftimdsi and udinirt^rp mntrdnilF. lu India thr firni 
trihiJt^^ IhiA kind that waif paid lu a liidJiiti wan 

ihe Bhandarkar <^mimrnu»ralum Vnhitrir, luuMiirinp th<^ 
lllu tuid ucliicvi’nu’ni of I ho late vSlr Kamkrit^huu <Mi|ia1 
Bhandarkar. Then fullowi’d other roiniuerntfralJVi' 
VohinK'if Tlu^ OohJrn Book uf Madaji 

Mohan Muluvya ('umniemoruOve Voliiiiu'^ urid lln^rfe 
in honour of Sir |\ C. Ruy rroh-sHir Dlinivu rd 

ibe Brnurr.s Hindu linjvi'r«*il>. I’juflil Mahavir l’ra!<ail 
I>vivedi« betfidca voliimrs cHi-hriiling 1‘undil Ciaurt 

Shankar lliruehand Ojlia, uiuf iVofr^sur f’alhak of 

Ponnu which an* under pivpara! ion. Of I lie 

Toj^ore Volume and ihe fHivedt Voliiim* njirrseni ihc 
hif(h wal«T'niark •>{ iMifik-priKlMclloii in India the one 
iij KniiB^hf the tUher in flindi. All the ahove 
anr (rihn 1 f*n ulTert'd to living selmhirs ami writers, who 
*ha%e Irfl their murk In I he lilernry nml iiiielleei rial lilV 
of India dii^i^^ llie luj^i two pi'iierniifins. 

The Dayanand rnomiuerneraiion Vnhitne ililfers friiiii 
lh<^ In thal il celehrutes the nieiriory and tin* 

arhiuv4*mcni of Dayauuuil Swiiiui flflv \ 1711s a her his 
dentil. It W nul a voinino of learnt‘i| am| [I'ehniral 

papers, it ruTii<l!<tH niainty ul a series of uppreeiairmis arul 
appraiKemfntx uf the perHiunulity ami llie life-work af this 
illiiKtriiMib <d India ft<iin ovit ll^d ineu aiul women 

of lighl and leadinity mi»sliy rmu Imlia and sonn* fnnn 
alvroailv Tho name of Daynmiml will {in down l«i 
fMialerfty aii one of the muki'ts of Modem India, and 
liownoever one might disagrii^ with him in his Vedk* 
iateri^rctationii and hi!< upinjoiiit fni religious matUTs, one 
la Iniund to admire the eompelling siiiei'rily and l!\e 
huming zeal of ihiit great rrligious reformer, Me 
lashed the meri liindii comniiiniiy with its passivity of 
lifflcKAness and calUuiMness to an aetive idi^d of self- 
piirihratiun and service, of unity and endeavoiir. We 
miglit not accept the luses of his rlnirn.s far the 
auperiority of his piniplr. Imt we revere Inin and think 
uf him with gratitude whuu we hnd that Ids ehrirm 
call Khatlcred <mr tacit nssumtitum of un iiiferiorUy 
fvumplex in uur rommiinul exlsteiice, in praetiee if net 
in theory. Ignoraru'c and Sopr-rslilion. and Kxphdtjthiii 
of these hy pnri*l‘eraft- he was sworn eneiiu to these: 
and he iftrove with his whole smil of a missionary to 
uplift the siihuii-rged rnaj^iies. It was a most praist*worthy 
task undertaken hy Mr. Mar Bilas Sanla to piildish so 
many and so various trihuioi^ to the irenutry of such a 
real man and he han acldevecl it vi^ry well. Me has 
imself 4‘4mtrilmted a valuable liitrorliielion with a iiki'lch 
of Dayanaml*« career. The (Commemoration \<dume 
with ita galaxy uf contributions viewing the life and 
work uf Dayanandjt from many a diverst^ aspeel js' a work 
10 koqi, Thu priming and get-up are io lie highly 
cumn^lldindi. cunsitlering that the work comes from a 
prudiodAl J^rei4s in India. Then* is a good . collection 
pimiireB of Dayangn<lji-''Bii<l of plaors 
with his namr, as wdl as of oomo of tliu 
piroplo who catno in loiioh with him. 

Su.NITI KUMAg Chatterji 


RI(;Vi:i)A I NVKrLEI) {IhiMf <.«w« t- 

jrir-\ 1- 1‘firK Fire /iKpees only'. So/iple- 

IIInil fo ‘ii'iijri'ih f'nrnlal'- Piirunha-iSukt(i or 
iiiycfdir hyinii (n Ihe xuiitr-pfixoiml tttlf, trJl 
irilh iiiiiiiiiciiliiri/ in FiiyMi unit iitliirlifciioii, ‘.V« 
I'fiKle ill true lliiKlitism' (fh'ihle ('nnm »•-»>»+ 

/ un, thrhf f liir fiiiiire niili/), llif Diijiiilax 

IMUi, ,1. .1, f'. 


Till' lattk I bill Mr, Diiltii, iiii <«-t<.g<nH'ria!i, him ocl. 
bcbiiT liitiisi'lf ill llicsi' [iiif^wii, mainly to ilci.n)ni»tr«to 
tliiiL llio ilivisiim (if ciiKto imhI iiiitimi'liiibility won' 
iiiikiiowii ill till' Itigvcilii anil I hut tlic Itigrivlg otiiolly 
mllii'liv) In n>iii>i>llii-Ntn in tlm miital nf niint urt'inivl 
Id la' )vilylln'iKin mill allii'isiii. ■ Of (■dnr*i'. ihcso 
nil mav iliro'nvn'iis anil nniro Ilian diio nrhoiar htivt' 
ili'iih with nr M'fi Ill'll Id ‘.Ik'iii. Mr. Diiltti lian, hinvovor. 
lb'll It nilli llii'Mi' id)ii('ri with Mi'y gi'i'iit tli'liiil whirl) 
iii'i'iiiiiimiilly nliiiiiiiils in iv'jK'tilioiia. Tlir sn]i)>lom('i)t 
oliii'li is ili'i'iib'illy niip'i'ior Id tin' iinglii;)l work in 
]Hiint Ilf l\ivis^riiiiliy in I’Niii i'li'il In lir nf fitvvilrr ns.' 
ns wi ll i'll- till' ili'liiilcil I'Mpliiiialiim it givrn uf Ihr 
FnrnsItr.-xulUt ivtiirli tlii'mil lini' ii’giirils as llir ‘grainiest. 
Ilf the iiispirisl hymns nf tlir wnrlil.' ilr. iniwevert 
i-diisiili'i's ns Inter iiililittnu Iwnnf its wt'U-knuwii vi'isa's 
ill, It^t I'l-reri'iiiir Id till' di'iaiii Ilf rnsli''[listiin'linii anil 
nut till' I'lilii'i' hymn ns is iliiiie nsually. 

The win ks eiiiiiaiii tiiiii'h vahiiihli'iiiali-l'ial I'xlriisivo 
eilaiidiis fiuin ililli'ii iil |sirls nf (he \'eilie lileraliiiv 
wbieh nilli trrd|s-r' aiTangi'inent ami seii'iifitle traiis- 
llteratlim wmilil have his'ii nf gri'al use In si'liulni-n. 

Wlml sii'iki's IIS is tbii siin'ri'ity nf ]>ur[idHe anil 
I'lM'iii'Stni'ss 111 the li'iii'iieil (vriler win) lisiks i)|idii the 
Iflat'i'ilii nut inilv as tin' iilitesl literary ri'iiiiiaiit nf 
till' w'dr]i] hiiL afsd IIS iliviiie ri'velalidn and has, at 
lilts dill aae, taken ii|sm hiiiisi'ir tlio si'lf-ini]«isi'il 
task Ilf w i'tlitig this hisik vrilli a lU'vv In giving pnlilirity 
111 his 11W11 Inili'is'inli'iit views which went lint Itkolv 

III eiiinnii'iii! Iheiiiselvi s In selinlars at. largo. Il I's 
fur this iv'iisiin thal he iUK's itnl hi'sltale tn ifunte, 
hdlli ill till' iiri'riiee iiinl iilsii at the end nf the 
sLi|i|ili'n)ent, siilih' nf the nnfiivimr.'ihb' dpinioMS aliniit. 
his Wdll;, He sieliis In fi'el VITV slfdiigly Dll llie 
siilijer'l di'iill with hy him am] apparently this Ims 
IVi'ipieiilly led hill) tn at i l ilnite nidtives In his ujijvuieiits 
imi'iciil mill iiniili’i n - elierishiiig views dirt'eiviit finii) 
lliiise df his invn and iv'fei' tn thi'iii in stning nnd 
iinehiiiilahh' li'i'ins. Hi' is piirlieiiliirlv Uiifavniii-iilile 

tdWiinIs .. nf the piiest-eralt whu :mi even 

su])]m)s(sL In he willing In I'nnsigii the Ifigvialii tn 
inli'i' loss I I’j'i'liii'e |i. XIX).'’Saiikarii is staled In 
have nevi't seen the l{iisvnfir ((i. | 1 )) mid lie. along 
with Sayaiia. tin' greiil V‘n(Ii(' eiinimi'iitHlnr, is ari'iintsl 
nf lin k Ilf niiii'al ('iiiiragi' anil' eniinige nf ruiivielinii 
(p. 'Ul wliii'li sliHjd in the wav nf tlu'ir giving the 
I'lirris't inliTpimliitinii nf the viidie texts. He refers 
tn wliiit he lielievisi tn in' inli'iitiiinal niisrepri'.seiitatinii 
nf .‘^ayaiia (p. .'ill) luid tn his ‘desire fur timkiiig hiiii- 
si'lf jxipnliir wilU the |iriest 1 innil nf his day for line 
uf fame’ (p. t'OI whieli was riwpniisible for h s jnteii- 
liniial 1imi}iering, with Ihe ‘tnin sense uf tlie Hindu’s 
ITnIy Writ’ (ii, (lit), i’mf. Miixiltiller's niiiiiiiHi 
(111 the Veslie di'ities is attributijl'-tii l|is ilesin* 
'tn pliaise his eoiiteiiiiHiniries’ (on whose idenHure 
jicrliiijis detx'iideil his Oxford Job!), p. Jill. 
.\s a limiter of fuel, even admitting that Mr. 
Dutta is quite eorteet in his eoiteliisiotis reinmliilK this 
alisi'Jijro of cnstc-syatem tnid prevolaire of tnontlirisin 
ill Rigvedic timt's 'niui really fails to uiiilentuinl how 
people who eaniiot Ionic eyu to ej‘e witli* him should 
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lie noetueii of ddiberetclv cmimilinK Iho tnie fnctn. 
(t I'luinot lie enpiKMeil that all the arKiiiniMilM of Mr. 
Hutta UTii eoiiviiieiiiK aikI free fnim < Inn III, TnkiiiK 
OIK) Holitaiy inntAnec, whnt HnlJinril.y hnii he to 
Ixdievo thul Iho Aryans settlal in fivo ilitToniit 
I'dloiiios or bmiichcn mid <»tiM(]iicntly wrni n^urml 
to under the uaroe* iianeho kihili ctr, (p. 18 ) ? 

OlINTAHAKAN ClIAKilAVAHTI 

HINDUSTHAN YEAR-BOOK AND 
WHO’H Win:). ISKM : % K 0. .SiwAw. Seamd 
Yr-ar of Imoie, M. G. Snrknr amt Soitx l/iK, 
1.1, Oillaje Si/tmrf, Galenlla. lurin’. Twelve annas. 

ThiH booh rontiiinit a crcAt variety o( HtntiAlioal mid 
other infoniiiilioii on various lopii'H, nueh ns nni o( 
everyday nras'snity h>r joiiriiniistn iiiul other )inlilU'.ists 
niid HtildcillA ol eiirreiit evenls in ;;eiienil, neuliy 
arrait|rnl and prcseiilnl in nn iiiteruNtiiitr nmiiner. 
Its very inndfTute jiriec innki'H it jxiwiilili! even for 
onr poor atiidentn to jmsBcns ii eiipy, wliii’h they nil 
(MIKht to <lo. 

CHILD LABOUR IN INDIA : % [{ajam 
Kania Das, M, ,Sr., Dh, IK fnlrrnntiuHai ftotioar 
Offiee. Qcmm. Price Is. flit. 77 '. 7IK 

Like nil the other works of I,ho nntlior, tliin in a 
<lin|Kuwionatc and neieiititie sliniy of the niilijn't., which 
n of Kront imporhiiici^ The tnliloH niiil other Htiilin- 
ticttl information have lieeii I'onipitisl fi’oni varioun 
noiireuH with unail. care. The iircvJiiire clmerves (o lie 
studicil liy all iKiononiistn, Ijahonr lenders, sneinloirintH, 
and iMihlicisln in (;oiieral. 

THE STORY OP MY EXPERIMENTS 
WITH TRimii Hfj if. K. amuthi. Vat. I. 
Firsl pitblished in 1027, reprinted 1022. Narajihan 
Karuntaipi, ,l/i«t<vl<i/w<f. Pp. iu-\-li02. Price l!.s. 2-2. 

The first volume of Onndliiii’H Antohio^npliy h.ss 
at Inst been reiirintcd after fioinn out of market for 
more than four years. Considering the detniind for it, 
we hod hoped it would have been isMiimi earlier, imt 
nerhans iho polit.ienl turmoils, from which the 
Nuvapvan Prwn has also siiffered aliiindniitly, have 
Ixsm rca]X)linihIe for the delay in its apjicnrance. 

The printiiiK and general RCt-np of the Inaik are, of 
eounw, ns tfo*" in llie former edition. 

N IBM At, KtiMAlt HfJSH 

GANDHI ; Btf P, Itrijnatk Siiarga. In im> 
mlumes. The Upper Inilm Ihtblishimj House, 
[All; Jjueknow. Clolh Aoitwi Re. 1-8-0 and Paper 
cover Re.. 1 per volume. 

Mohattnaii’s life has been told in many hooks, but 
this one has the merit of bdng u enmplcto and 
carefully written btOKraidiy, brinnni; the story of his 
life down to the Slat January, IDiin. The first volume 
deds with the earlier yeani from 1800 to 1018 , and 
the second dwells upon the emergence of Mohatmaji 
into the field of Indian politica when event follows 
event in quick sueccMton ■, tlm second voliiinc is 
really invaluable^ being' a running account of his life 
during period whoso sounds echo still. The 
author, whp writes with spirit and, when occaiuon 
nee^ it, with humour, baa ably seued upon the 
important phases of Mahatmiyi’s life, and nimted 
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them with skill, librrully quoting Oaiidhfii’s own W0nb< 
dam I hi the student, the barrister, tlui farmer and Uit 
spinner, lias lasin drawn* with cirocl and wilt M 
enjoyed in the reading. 

Mr. rihiuga's style is simiilo, though ho is hetnt]^ 
into an occniuoiuu foudness for long words; UMl 
Kt>t'iip is, however, n.it quite np to the mark and tits 
triwpanhy is sometimes inoorroct. In other raipaotv 
tiui hook IS thoroughly commondablo and It desemS 

10 be impiilar. 

Priyaraitjak 8rh 

REVIVED MEMORIES: A'. StMa Sao, 

with Purewmil bi/ The III, fkm. X'. & SrimvOMK 
Sitsiri. (tanesh d'l fJj,, Meidras. /Vir» Ra. 3. 518, 

The IvMik is a siniple iiiirratioii of the events which 
hitp[>iin(‘il ill the career of a iNirsoii who led S 
chivpicriil anil varied life. Mr. Sidiliii Rno had baga 

11 teacher lieforu liu liocatiKi a joiiriitduit and a joumsl* 
ist iii'fimi lie chine to eiilcr the Mysore Civil Sec Woe. 
As II Uauiher he linil ' Hiillleiont cx|xirteiioo of tte 
working of Ihe hliliicatioii Ui^mrtment of the 
(ioveniinent of Mod ms, no ca]icri(nico which ho hit 
faithfully anil iinostuiitatinusly rcpniduond in the 
columns of tlie IxKik under rcviinv. As a member of 
the (xlitoriiil slntl' of the IKittiii, he came into toiieh 
with men mid thiiipi iilxnit whom ho writes freely in 
these piigis. fie oiails witli the eon temporary tnove- 
inotils oitly in sliort but be gives us a good deal 
nlmut tlie g^t men whom he met and had 
o|)[K)rtuiiity of K( inlying at close <|niuiurs. (1. Suhni' 
man ill Iyer, the Imindcr and editor of ths Itindu, 
M. Veenimghavaehnriiir, Jusi.ieu lluniule, Sir Notayau 
Clminlniviirlnir are among the mtliixy of tho gniiit 
men of I in I in whoso nieniorios have lioen rovivra In 
the iKiok. The style _ is easy, imatlomod, and t^ 
imiT.ittiin is interesting. Any man who wonts to 
know somei.liliig of the piiiilic life of .'foutheni India 
in the Inst two ilocoilcH of the ninctoonth century 
would do well lo go through this work. 

Narksii Chandra Boy 

THE RELIGIOUS FOUNDATIONS OP 
INTERNATIONALISM : Up Uoremm Hemttriesk, 
Preifessor of Ihe lnlernaUoncU IjOW Of 
i’ejwe (U the ITehrew Umimtilp of Jerusalem. 
Alien if; Unioin Lbl., Ijomleni. Iriee lOs. Gd. net. 

In this Isink, whieh embodies a courso of lectuns 
delivcroil in the Hoiircw (riiivcrsity at Jcnisalom in 
1U:12, the author disetisses from the historical stood' 
jxiiiit the contributions that tho ditreront religions of 
the world havu mode towards dovetapment of ths 
idea of internationalism. And his finding seems to bo 
that neither Christianity nor tho relmions at the East, 
have done so much for tho growth or iiitemationaliim: 
as Judaism and Islam. 

'‘The Jew ui the Middle Ages,” we are told (p.83), 
“was the' ‘first 'European' ; the Jew of today or 
tomoirow should be tne first citisen of the wori^ 
mirc^ng from this (f) centre the Intornational of the 
roiirit, of whieh the dominant principles aro tho 
Fatherhood of God and Brothcriiood of Man." 

But ‘ Christianity, he thinks, has genomUy erred 
on the side of nationalism. And “it is t&ubUiil 
whether, with the exception of Ldam, any ageoOT 
has hcon so fruitful of wars as the Christian crew’ 
^ 88). Islam, according to this statonent, was mote 
touitftil of wars than Christianity; bnt in a aabsequenf 
Chapter we are told that Islam 'Irinsoends uatitmalitm’ 
tita ‘mms at bring univenol’ (p, 162). As regaide 
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Ftait-lBlatnium, Mr. I]ciit.wi(!b tliiiikH Ihiit th<’ Grciif 
War hiiH 'pnjvMi ii.n holluwai'sH' (p. )7.’{). 

'HiK itiiihor is Iniiil iti nmiw iif iiitrniaiioiinUHm. 
Wi! do not. deny iliut in ifn^iry LiiUrintiionidUiii is ;i 
higher id<7i Uinii mitiniitilism. Hill, when n yntni;; 
imtioii HHjnreH to iiliiiiii ils [iil] ixilitienl slnl.nre inter- 
nationalinni may ensiJy lii‘ a imnilieii)) ral.liei' limn a 
help. Hcjtiilea, tlie .Jett’s win) imvi- luirilly liei'o n 
iiutum but only ii tvikiideriiiK niee, an’ tml. jH’rUii|is 
thti jicople Ih-sI. mini tu hoist the fla^ uf iiili'i'imlioimJ- 
iHin. Their iiiteriiiLllonidisin is soineliinrs aiiii-iiatioiial, 
or, cine, titeir expidsimi rrnm (leriiiKiiy at I lie ]in'senl 
hiiietiiri' enninil be exjibiinnl. yViiit bill for the 
Zionist luovenieiil tthieli proniised to irive tlieni ii 
home of their mvn, t.be .len's have iss-n stningi'rs mill 
sojotlriierH in iiwisl eomitries of the ttoilil. ami lienee 
intorniiUojndisni ttiis more favonntble to ilieiu Ihmi to 
others. 

Tile most inijsirlant eonstriielive idea that the 
aiitlior pul.s forward is the idea of a l.mf/iit- nf IfrIiitinnn 
(clu xii). This is ttdinitinlly (G/i |i. 'Jlial based on the 
RHauni|iti<ni that the Len/rni’ of nVihV/ns |ms bnai a 
mrcnl sueeess. Hut siinti this liniik was wiil.lea, Iheie 
have lastii imiiiy iiiiisiitaiit ivillidratvals rnaii tlie 
Tsta^tle nf Muttons and it ri’inaias To la’ sis’ii hoiv 
mueh Iniiger it will mntinae to tiinetlon at all. Is 
not. the sehenU’Ilf a I.eujrne of Lie1i;rioas a 111 He 
prenmliire then ? 

We bme bad at ■ leusl thin’ ‘liileiiialiiaials' nf 
polilinen’Olloinie entiinr and thi' world is not better 
than la-fon’ : Will the 'lalerniilioiial i.d' Spirit' 
profeswal by ibis tiiitluir brini; any belter resnil ? 

Tile writsT bi^ins his lasik with praisr’ nl .li’riisalem 
as “the plaee to whieh half the world looks as llm 
eily of ixalec" (|». 15). Hal a few aioiiths imek 
Jenisalem liiul laieli in the llimes nf a si-riniis I'nniimniid 
riotilifr and the two eonilailant lirruiehes of the Si’itiilie 
met' were kept ai«vrt hy the arms of Hiitaia as the 
nitnidulory isttver. Tlie most inli’rnalioii.'il nf tlie 
IX’liguuis nf the worhl "ri*... .fiidaisui and Isliiai.- are 
at war, and ('Jhrislianity, sii ftaiitfiil nf ivars in the 
past, is holdioir the si-nil's nf jiistiee. 

Whether Mr. ih’lilwieh's wlieine is llie Iii-s1 or not, 
the prnlilem, linwi-rer. of the I at lire of biiaiaii eiviliza- 
tinii is n-rtaiiily Ihere. Hither hnniaii iialnre niiist. 
improve itself, or, if present leadeaeies me allow isl 
li) eoiiliiiiie, the fataiv of the uorlil is dark indeed I 
lb (;. Hll.lTTAClI.MI.IItlt 

BENOALI 

TUIPl’KA RA.IYER CENSUS IIIIIAIUNI, 
or Thi’ fVwsKs IfrjMirt of the Kini/itoiti of Tni>iir<i. 
for l.'t'tO Triiiimi h'ra (nnit/hhf ei/irrs/mm/hii; to 
Hil Tliiihir Sri SMiirmlro ('huiKirn lii m 
linriiM, .H. .d. {ihirrnrd), t'ensns l)/llirr, Se«wi’ 
Nai/fli Dfirnii. 

Ill Tripura it has l>oen the praetics’ to ir.lasai t all 
offieiol Imsiliess and to write all nllieiiil re|Hins in 
B^){idi. ^ 11 ! Census Heimrl also has Iss’ii aecordilifriy 
written in lleiigali. It isnisists of two )>arl.s. the first 
pMt, the report [irojier, eoiiliunia({ llli iwp’s and tlie 
seeoiid lairl. Ihe imis'rial and tlie |iroviiieial tahli-s, 
Idl pU){i'8. Theie are, ln'sirles, ii amp ni luiniV >‘i"iliail's, 
Mher ma|ie in blaek mid wliite, many ilia;:rmas in 
tiuiuiv vnioiiw, several ftmphs. malty liaif-tone repro- 
diictuais nf pliotogniphs of I oral trila's and I’ustes, cie. 
It is a 'very alily euin}til*xl iiitereatiny; and iiiforniiiig 
volume. ^ 


RODJtJCARYAVATARA OE HANTIDEVA 

Niolh <!h(t})trr rntitM I^miinjiiiroiiiila (dorinda 
humor Sitiixl.iit xenex No. /), 1‘ttrl /. R’dited 
hii (lo/xildox t'limitlliurh -b.A.. Ii. )j. Nthlixhnl 
luf (JofMitilrii l\uiiiar f'lmiuUniri, .l/.,I., li.lj. 
.Kb', fSeodoti liom, ('nhtiHit. 

It ttives till' Heiifiali traiislalion and the text in Heiignli 
I'liaineters of Hie ninth eiiajiter of I lie fuinons mid 
imiKirtunt HnddXist tsiiiiskrit work liiHlIiirorynratnrri 
of Sanlidevii who is siipixised hy some seholars to 
liave iitx’ii It Hoiijialn-. Tliere is a detaihxl intrndiietinn 
in thnni eliajilers diseassinj; tlie diK-lriiies of Hnddliist 
phihisopliy aia.l drawing .at lent ion to t.hc close relation 
III tthieli they siaial In similar dtx-trine.s of Hrahninnie 
pliiliieophy. iiotli the triinslalion mid ihe inlrodilclioii 
are from ihi; |s'ii of llarihimiiiaiidiL .\raiiyu. Prajna- 
linrHiHitu is oae of tlie imvsi. important lopii-s detlll 
tt'illi ill Kn’at detail in more than one philosophieal 
iviirks Ilf the Ihiililhists, Mr, ('haiidhnri has, therefore, 
done ivi'll In aiiikiiie an at tempt at fainiliarixiiit! the 
readiiii; palille of lieaaal with an idea of the siilijix-t 
whieh has bi’en li'eateii only ineideatally mill briefly 
ill the work of Sanlidevii. 'Ille work lias very little 
Ilf sis'lariaoisiii in it and will be read ivith ]>r))fit and 
inti rest bv all. The translation has lieen snpplenK’ilteil 
iieeasiiiaafjy 1>_i iletailed explanations. 'rile laiigiia^ire 
is, hiiivenr. simietimes hivolvisl and a little more 
siinplilieatioii wniilii have Iss'ii hijchly welcome. .\s 
ri’iranls priiitini: ii neixls he piiiited out that the (ext 
should have lieeii ;riien in a bold ty[s’ and not in the 
same small lyis- as has liivn iisnl for the traiislalion 
mid explaiialiiai. la eniameiiilinir this tvork to the 
noliee of tile jialilie we hope. tbriai;rh the eiih’i-prisi- 
iif the iearjii'd ivlilor w-lio is also well kiiowii as a 

tniaaeier of a.I I’aiises, this work will he soon 

fiillownl nil by siuiilar other works speelally transla¬ 
tions of I’aii Works as piianisi-d in the i-ditoriiil 
pn'faee. 

('IIt.s r.v 11.1 jiA\ <Jii.vKii.tVAii rr 


HINDI 

ViSIx’l’I’l’R.kNA Sri Hoimnixi Ikri Cltmli- 
nnl JlliiiroiiiijiiiiiHifimnlii .\o I. ) )(7//» Irji. Ilimli 
firiiixiolioii tiiiil riiilit fntt-)iiojr Iri-i oltiiir illiislruliiiiix. 
Triiii.xlolett by finiihi. dilo 1‘re.w. tlonihltpiir, 

'riie (rita Thisis Is to In' l■ullp;ralnlatrsl on briii^rlng 
nut this beantiriil and laisiness-like edition of one of 
the most iiiiniirlaat of tlu’_ Sihrskrit I'liraiiiis. The 
work is printi-il in two eiilininis—tbe left-hand (X)lumii 
irives tile oriiriaal text, in iMinf'tyiH-ami the rl^ht-hiind 
eolumii eoiilains in simple Ilimli the tmiisliition into 
whieh aw inserlisl, within double liraekets, expliuiiitory 
pliiusi’s, in eases where a literal translation is not 
exjiix-ted to make the sense <inife eltar. TTiis arrimge- 
aient of plneiii;’ Ihe Iraiisintiiia just hy the side of 
the text will 1 s’ 'treiitly npprix iateil hy the (femTiil 
reader ns this will not rixiiiire him to hunt Up for 
tlui traiislalion of any isirlieular passam'. ’'riiose who 
liai’d not the time to read siieh a hik yoliime will 
profit by ifoiiiK lliroiigli tlni jxirtinns "aiiderlhietl in 
the text. These (xintaiii some preeious gem-s of 
Sanskrit litenitiire whieh will give a niut^ idea of 
the Inftv flioiights eoot.aimxl In the work. The price 
of the iKKik—rupi'e* two and annas eight only—-has 
been made very eheap in conaideTalioii of its sii* 
and beautiful j^’t-iip. 

Cuj 24 TAN A R AX Oh AK RA VARTY 
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ORITA 

PriiNA* HANDED A OROIA lEllASElA- 
iv.OHlIA» If {ffij'ii'tin uj tit!' fff'niit I>iin/itttifi\ 
Oitu/iili'i' <l 0 jmt f 'lmiiilrn l‘l•llllln■llj, M. /A 1 .., 
i*tlttltrk. Vllls. /j // Ititil III, Vo /ji' rooijillti'fl in 
2 nr -I uii/i'c I'oliiiiiiti. tioi/nl (.iiifirlu. 

Thin e(iryrlo|«uilir ilirlii>ii;trv at* lhrOriv:i 
liiiM hi'i'ii :irU'i' I’linmi'liiiiiil l)ni. t!ii‘ 

lat(‘ Milhiinijii Ilf Miiviirliliiirij. n’t |iiitimi, [| u:ivi-:i l)ii' 
Eiigliitli iiMviiiiiij; (if l•vl•^y < Irlyii >vipnl; Ui n^ali 
syiiiinyiii* Ilf Oriya wiirilii. wln'n'vcr ]x«p<iliic ; i|iiipfj(- 
(iiHia unit Ulffhuriiy lo siiiijnii'l. thi* inraiiitipi nf Hriyii 
iriinU ; filuliiliipii'iil, iiiylfinlii^rir'al, hiTiinviral, LSi’ii^ra- 
pEiii'i)). aHli'niintiui'al. itii’tliiMl. 

iiliil iitiirr iiofiia on llir lilies iif iiunlcni ( iH'yi lofMi'illas : 
Ifiii'li Hyiioiiyiiis of Oiiya nurrls, as Far as imssililr ; 
mill Kiixlish IraiisFilcmliiifi 'if rvi iy Oriya iiciril. 

It will lliiis Ih' sis'ti lliat lliis lr\lniii will he nf 
use mil- imly In liinse wlupse iniillier-liiiieae is Oi'iya 
mill ti) (liiise nlhers iiliii want hi lijini Oriya. lull also 
ti> lliiise wlinsi' tiiiitlii i-hiie-'iie is lli'irjiali ne lliinli. 

Tills ilietifiiiiirv sliiiws linw elnse in mie aiinlln'r 
Dt'iyit mill Heiiyali are. 

Fhi ..lint nf Us lailk. il may iinl In eniivenieril 

I'lir laiiistmil. ivfen'iiee. Ihil il w ill I.. en al use in 

seliolars. I’erliajis when the ;iiililii at ieii iiF I he win k 
is <'i>tii|ile1e, llie iiiillmr will |iiihlisli an ahriil|^al 
eilitioii of it, like the ahriily^eil islitimis of Wehslei's 
lUefiiHMirv mill Uliirray's Oxfni'l iliel iniiai y riF I he 
Kiiiclmh lMtif;iia)>e. 

Wtt ill! tint kiiiiw nlielher il is ]»pssihle hi use 
smaller ffriyn tytn* than ivliat has heen iisrsl in this 

... work miieli smaDer Kii^Hish, Hi'iit^ali ami 

Napri tyfaw iin' in use. Itiil if il hail Insai jmssihle 
to use siiialler fy(ii'. the hulk ami )aiei of I he wink 
lamlil have lasai eonsiiFetiihly ixsineeil. 

The anthill' anil his assistants an' to he eoiiefatii- 
lafisl on their eront iinlnstry. learniiiyr anti iieiseveiain e. 

f. 
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GUJARATI 

.JA(;AT KADAMIUIJIO MAN SAUA- 
S\VATI( IIANimA NUN STllAN: % 

Xitnolnt Ihilfiiihiiin hiiil'i, M, . 1 . 1 ‘riiifril iit fw 
A'lfIll'll' IXiiiti'n/. Alimi'ftiilutil. ('fnllt'.fiomiil, I'p. HI. 
nrirr l-l-li. {l!i:l.-l). 

Saraswalielnunlra is a. siH'io-|ailitieal novel, 8|in]ad 
out inti) Four viiliiiiies. |siiulerons mill heavy, li hut. 
ill s|iih' of it, iiiaiiilaiinsi |is |iri'iiiiei' plain' ill (iiijerati 
literal 110 ' ever sinie it was writ ten iinurly half a 

l eiiiiM'y apn. It is a mioaie of hleiis. iilimls, |iny'0|ifaii 
liriiieipli's, faets iiinl iln'anis. Tin! wetl-kliown |Kiet, 
\aiiahil Kavi, niiieeiiixl alioiil Iw'eiit.y-tive yeara 

apii tile iili'ii iiF Miilinp ii e/’iVi'yiie III il. aiiil IliiiiKxlk 
ninler innii'e is (lull e/ilhpie or niview. It in lUI 
atlem)il to iissieii Ihis |iartieiiliir pixxliietioii of tlie 
hiie Mr. li. M. Tii|Kilhi, the aiillior oF this iiovst, 
its |iin|ier pliue in the tiieratiire iiF the ivorhl, and 
with llnil view ^[r. Nagalal lias imssisl niiilei' liia able 
ii'vieiv the la’s! works oF lietinii in the hiiii'iliipea of 
llie wiirlil. I'lriplish, l''n'iieli, I ieniimi, Hpiiiiiilh, 
Aiiierieaii. .''iaiiskI'it. Arahie. ami others. As a hinl'a- 
eye view iiF all these litei'atiires, il iiiatseiils a pietitrO 
till iniw not imK'iirahle in oar lileraliii'e, iiiin as siieEi, 
is a niiiipie pi'mhtetiiiii, Ka raswat iehauilra is as ytt 
niilraiislati'ii into any ntlier htneniiee e\ee)ilinK u 
einiple oF Inilian verimi'iilars. Therefolv, slil<liail* of 
I hi; lili'i atnivs of fiin'ipii eoniitrii's tiim not exiavteil (o 
km nr it* nierit.s. ilemerits, or its exisli'iiiai iirell : 
I'linseitiieiitly they eaiiiint. iisHipii it its prots'i' |iliu'n ill 
any winlil-wiile lilerninri'. The only alleriintjvc left, 
ill i'onsei|in'ins'. hi )ii'ii|ile like, ns, at the ollie.r end 
was to sillily worlil literiitnre inirselvi'S anil try 
to iissipii il a iiii'lie, aeeoriliiip; toinii' likis, mill that 
is w hal Mr. \iintila1 has ilinie. As In whether the iiieliu 
assieiiisJ is the fiinis'i' one or is aiss'ijtalile hi fhe, 
iiF the Worlil. We liave ini MieallH of kllllWillK or 
asi erliiiiiiNp. Thai heliip; so, wi; iiiiist follow iiur 
own view-|Klint anil till ilislisipisl. hold on to it. 
The hisik Is'trays a ilis'p anil wiile stiwly of tho 
.siihjivl, ami a very wnli'niiie pmserl till ion 1 hereof. 

K. M. .1. 
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TiIK fitlVi:KN,MK.\'['’K I'’A I r.l TlhS 

S INCK the War the lire.-tipe of f»ri';il. Hritiliji 
in world afliiirs has never stuiul 1 1 ip her 
thiui when Mr. Art liar Heinlersim was at 
the Foreijjti f)ffici'. It wtis he who tfot riil of 
fxird f/loyd in lOfjypt—he wlio |)nt an end to 
the Occupation in fJermiiny and evucimti'd the 
last soldier from the Rhineland. Hi.s Koreipn 
policy was iilway.s [lositive. I'lvei'.vnne ennld 
know what ho wiis aiiniiifr at and wo he inspin.'il 
and spi'ciu! e-onlidence. As a French Cidiiiict 
Minister said of him, he never finessed for 
position, “In negotiating he always went 
straight to tlic root of the inattcr.” 

Foreign statesmen showed the respect they hail 
for Mr. Henderson when they invited him to 
be the Prosiilent of the Disarmament (lonfomnce. 
Because they hiul chosen him, he. took up the 
office of President even tboi^h bis own Govem- 


iiient liiel fallen liy that time and he waw no 
loiigi'i' Foreign Sis'ri'tiiry, 

It limy he crying for tile nKHiii to imagine 
how very ditlerent would have lieS'ii the course 
Ilf world events in the last two years if Arthur 
Henilerson hail Imvii at tlieir heart instead of 
Sir. .lolii'i Simon, who I'aii never lie at the heart 
of iiiiyttiing, hilt finist always he "detuehed,’' Yet 
such sjpeculaliijits tire inevitalile at the pteaent 
tinfe, when an evil crown has just lieen set on 
tho failure of our Foreign policy in tfie Far 
East. 

Till'; Fab East 

This wwik Pu Yi, the former Emperor of 
China, has been crowtted Emperor of Maochukuo, 
He has been erowJiiHl by his country's invaders, 
the Jaiwnesc. The new 8tate of Manchukuq 
has not been recognized by any Power except 
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Japan ivhose creation it is. Japan has annexcHl 
it after a successful war, n war which sliu never 
declared. In the same spirit sliu says she has 
not annexed if—and I’u Yi’s part is to bo the 
outward and undeniable ovitlenco of Manciiukuo’s 
“independence.’' 

What a situation 1 Japan has introduced a 
a new method into international behaviour und 
we_ have allowed it to_ succeed. In vain the 
Chinese Government has issued a statement that 
the situation in Munchukuo can bo rcgimlcd ns 
nothing Imt one of armrd orct^lion. It may 
be. But wssoKsioii is nine points of tlic law— 
and the Foreign SccroUiw is a lawyer! 

During Sir John Simon’s tenure of the 
Foreign Office wo have thrown away our inHuciiw 
m the Far East We used to Iw u force to be 
reckoned with, but now that title has passed to 
the United States. Tho National Government 
throughout has acfaxl ns if the annexation of 
Manchuria were entirely a Sino-Japanese issin; 
and of no consequence to tliis country, '^^’hilc 
Japan was invading Cl) in esc tenitory, Uiey 
romseil to express luiy opinion whatever or to 
lift a finger to -hinder her, Tn the best legal 
tradition they delayed and delayed arriving at 
any decision. Aim when nt lost the Ji.<engue of 
Nations sent out the Lytton Commission, they 
used it as a further excuse for doing nothing, 
because tho matter could be said to be suh-iiidifv.. 

Thu inevitable result of course, of tdl this 
moral ooworflice was to rob tho Lytton Keimrt 
in advance of any weight it might liiive eun'ied 
with Japan, Japan had beim dealing out fin^ 
and slaughter in China for months and months 
and no Great Power (with the solitary exception 
of the United States) had maile even the feclilest 
protest. ^ that when the Lytton Reiwrt i^une 
up for judgment before the Ixiitgue, and tlic 
League voted solidly against Japan, Japan merely 
walked out of the League. 

And so Pu Yi is Emperor of Munchukuo! 

What Sir John Simon and the National 
Government overlooked was the fact lliat quite 
apart from tho Lytton Report, jind for years 
before it, this country had bew bound in honour 
to uphold tho territorial integrity of Cliina. In 
January 1921, at tho Washington Conference, wc 
were one of the signatories of the None-Power 
Pact. By the terms of this Piu;t we tore pledget 1 
to “respect the sovereignty, the independence, anti 
the tenitonal and administrative integrity of 
China." 

Thinn bad begun make strong themSelvcH 
by ilL Japan’s easy evil success in Manchuria 
has tempted her to look for more territories to 
conqiier. Every member of the Diet who., voted 
supplies for the war in China has been'presentetl 
with an imperial decoration and now Japan is 
pieporing to attack Russia. Shu hopes that this 
new war will enable her to annex tl)o Maritime 
Provinces. 

Yet when Mr, Lansbury protested in tho 


Hon HO of CommotiH against Japanese agression 
in China, hu was greeted with howls of “wnr” 
from the Government benches. Well, the fruits 
of our Government’s Uinidity are not ])eace but 
the possibility of a new RusiWapaneso War. 

WnKRK Wia I'Amtu) 

What then might Sir John Kimon have done? 
What, WR niav ask, would Arthur Henderson 
have done ? I think he might, in tlio first place, 
have associated lOnghuid with tho United fitates 
in Uic latter’s declaration that siic would na'Ogiiixe 
no state of nffiiira in Manchuria brought about 
by Japan ns a result of using war ns an instru¬ 
ment of national policy. Almost cerlalnly ho 
could have in<li«!cd hranee, and probably several 
other Powers, to join in such a declaration. Next 
and unlike tSir .John Simon, wlicn he had put 
an embnrgo on the export of arms to Jaiwn he 
would have stuck to that embargo, no matter 
wliut other eoiiii tries did almut it or what profits 
their armaiiK'iit milkers defieclcsd from ours. Above 
all, lie would have done every tiling he toiild to 
make it easy for Japan to ictnu'o her steps and 
iux:ept the [.ylton Report—wllieh did make many 
c.( in cessions to the .Japanese view-point and could 
Imvo lieeu mlopteil liy her without loss of tiwo. 
lie would not have tniatiHl her in the idiotic and 
unfair manner of the National Government: 
indulgcaiee first uiul eondemuation when it was 
too late. 

A policy of moral suasion might have 
sueeoedeil, “IdcJils ailmirwl and striven for con¬ 
stitute htiinau facts,’’ ns a fuinous historian has 
observed. But even if .T:qHin had cuntiiiue<l to 
be intractiihle, (,ln^n) wi^re other inethodH besides 
war, of pulling pressure upon her. There is, 
for instaiicp, llie jioliey recently advocated by 
the Ix'uguu of Nations Union. Last September 
its organ f/fadiinif suggested the following stops 
should C'liina again appeal to the I.ieaguu, 
Ambassailors could he withdrawn from Tokyo. 
Tu co-operation witli America tliere could l>e 
exercised “eoncerteii economic pressure on Jiii>an 
by a goiiond refusal to luxsept. imports from her.” 

But Sir .Tohn Simon did none of these things 
and war siill rumbles atmiit Asia. Thu Conser¬ 
vative supporters of the National Government 
hiive been revolting against him. Not because 
of his niishandltng of the Far Eastern question, 
lint because of the speech which he made in the 
Disarmament Conference last October when he 
drove Germany out of the League. 

Austria 

To have driven Japan and Gerniaiiy out of 
tho Ijeague is a grave enough indictment But 
unfortunately that is not the whole count against 
British Foreign policy. Neither Sir John Simon 
nor Mr, Ramsay MacDonald can escape some 
responsibility for the recent terrible happenings 
in Austria For these happenings were mspit^ 
by Signor Mussolini—and Mussolini has Doeu 
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fur too much enoouratfimicut, cjiiMwiiUly 
by iho Priino Minister. Their UmuIs wiri> much 
too close tOKollicr during all _ the time that llio 
Four Power Pact wus umlor (llsciission, 

Tlio Four Power Pjict was killeil just afUir its 
birth throiu;h tho Nazi cxcosmh in Cifriimiiy iiiul 
Signor Mussolini then tuniiHl !ir»_ restless ambition 
to Austria, Austria usnl to b<\ in ibo words of 
till! leiulcr of tho Koeiul IXmiocmtic Party, “an 
istiind of iloniocrtlcy, Uii island of frvoiloin in tin' 
s(sl of Faseism.” Now slie is no lontjer deino- 
and she may nover again bo free, Kbo is 
likidy either to lose her identity in (lermany or 
lieeoine a Fascist vassal of lUtly. Indeed, slie s<s‘ins 
(o Ik! more than half tlie vassal of Italy iilreaiiy. 

The trnth about the Austrian triigeily is 
gradually being unfoMed, For some time, it will 
Is! rmiieiubered, the (^institution bad biS'n suspend- 
ed. The Social Di'inocrats had allowed Dr. 
Dullfiiss to lavomo virtual Diotatnr in ordi>r that 
Austria might jireseiit ii iiniUsi front to Nazi 
(Jerinatiy. Hut it now appears that l)r. Dollfiis.s, 
the seeming saviour of his country, in rt'idil.y 
sold the puss to ituly last August. 

He met Signor Mussolini at Hieeioin^ ami 
there stniek a bargain with him ; Italy irould 
guarHiiUs! Austria against flermaii aggressiim and, 
in return. Dr. Dollfnss would put tile Fa.si’ists in 
the sailtlle in Austria. Ai'^iordingly in Sepkauiier 
a political crisis developnl in Vienna ami at tlie 
end of ■ it, it was fouiul that Major Fey, Hie 
loader of tho Austrian Fascists, had beisane Vice- 
(Ihaiicellor and the iiial ruler of .\iisttia, ivliile 
every democratic element had bism su))eisisliyl. 

The Fascists soon showisl their liaiid. An 
ordiT was at once i.ssued estaldisliing (Vmeentm- 
lion Camjis. That same day the Social Deiiio- 
cralic Members of Parliament wishtyl to i ml dish 
a Mnn(fe.slo--aml tho Press were forbidden to 
print it And yet aceonling to the figures for 
the Inst election held in Austria, tlie Austrian 
Fascists polled only :i2(>,(KKJ votes^ or om-lhM 
of ihA iitdit-idiuil mrmberMp of itw. Austrian 
iSimrtl JMinocrctiie Parlit. 

Attempts have been maile to eoiulone the 
recent Faw’ist massacre of tho Huciid Dtmiocrats 
on tho grounils that the Social Dcnioerats 
undoubtedly hml dome arms and machine-guns. 
The truth is that both the Social Democrats anti 
the Fascists wore armecL Tlie Social Democrats 
luitl tlie Re[iubl{can Defence (Jorps, known as tlie 
Schutzlnmd and the Fascists their private army 
known tis the Heimwehr. 

It is the crime of Dr. Dollfnss that iiistimd of 
sacking to disband both private armies, he 
cuuatenaiicod and cnrouragotl one of them—and 
mutually employed it E^falust tho other. And the 
one he encouraged hml roocivetl its arms from 
Italy. It was aln»dy immeasurably better armed 
than tho Schutebund. But in the Septembj*r 
ill which the Fascists came into power in 
Austria, Dr. Dollfuss asked for 16,000 rifles to be 
given to thmr Heimw^ 


When he diil this, lie was carrying out the 
behest uf lii.s master in Hoini'. Foreign Ckircoa* 
|smdenls of iiews|Nip(>rs so diverse in totio ns tl» 
,1/if»c/irKtfr f»«uri/iVf)f, tho dformic/ Pont, and the 
IMU) THcycap//, all tell the slime story. The 
Italian IlndiT-Secivbiry for Kon’ign AHuirs, Signor 
Suvieh, visitol Vienna and promisiHl tlwt Italy 
would is'eujiy Austria if Austria were tlircHtooea 
by (iermany, “provided that, in tliu lueantimey 
Austria got rid of tua' Socialists and (>stublisheu 
a Ka.scist ^'giuie on Italian lines." 

'riius it came a limit tliat, on February llth. 
tile eve of the Massimiv, Major l''ey, Hie leader of 
the lleimwelir aad Vicc-(fluineeIlor of Austria, 
told a Heimwehr imvting: “To nioriiiw WC shall 
s<-t to work, aad we shall do oar job iboroiighly—’' 
The “job” was done tluanughly enough. 
On the plea of searching for illegal ariiiM, the 
heavily-armed iliegid Heiaiweln- forced its way 
into evciy SiKiial-Dciiiouratie ipaii'U'i' in Vienna, 
d'be SiKoul-DemmTratiS n’sisU'd ami for llio first 
time ill hislory artillery was homglit into action in 
a city rioL It was turaul on the lovely and 
fauiou.s homes built by Hie Socialist. Municipality 
in Vienna for their workers. I'hosc fainoua 
biiililitigs, whicli so many imdiibcts have visitod 
from all over the world were turned into sIiainblcH. 
And 111! to gratify Italy 1 The Foreign (lonw- 
lonili'iiL of the Ijinilii 'lekf/r!i/)h, writing on liVtIi 
i'cliniiiry, rejiorti'il lliat "Troops and Hciinwohr, 
miw ojK'iily wearing Tbilian stcid lielmcls, were 
iii'ciipyiiig Imildiiig alter building.” 

Tile bliKid.sbcd, anil tlic c.vi'citlioiis which havo 
fiiliiiwi'd, do not bi‘ar tliinkiiig on. Always it J*) 
till! same story, tliat Sisiiul Dcmis'nils went to 
their death iiajipy on the i‘iinsci<iusness of having 
doiii: their duty “in dcfcni'e of liberty and sveim 
<lcmo(irney.” (Inc can onlj' remember witli thank¬ 
fulness lliii story of an Kiiglisli socialist, many 
years ago, who, when add tliat, his men bad lieon 
denoricd mid bis cause was dciul, ivplicd : “But 1 
believe in the Kesurrecl.ion !” 

Wu.\T \Vk Miout H.ivio Donk 

Ami what, might JCnglmid have done to 
I»i\ivent. all this? Well, ill_ tlai first pLioe we 
might liave pled to do something to relieve the 
desjieratc jdiglit of Austria. Austria could never 
Ini free and iiidepemleiil iiiiIksh she ixaild join in 
un economic fwleraHoii witii Germany or with th« 
Ollier conn tries of tim Danube. But some of the 
Danubiiin.countries follow Fnuicc and some Italy, 
so WC .stood aloof and alluweil tho matter to 
liecoidc a bone of contontioii between Franco and 
Italy. Meanwhile tho depression and tlio rise of 
Nnzi-ism in Germany gave Austria her coup do 
ijraee, witli the result that Austria threw heraelf 
on Italy’s protection. 'I'hus it has come about 
that there is now an_ Austrian (jucstioii in Europe, 
with ji strong possibility of war between Italy 
Germany. And when; would that war end ? 

'fheu we have certainly uo excuse for allow-, 
iug Italy to export arms to Austria. Arms are 
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exfKtrb'il untler liiM'tinu hikI only ln>«t yriir it was 
out lit (itinovH that a Mji'iitiiiy of tlii> 
PBtuniK h!*ow<‘<I that iippnnartly fni' moi'c arms 

wei« lK‘iri(f llwn i in ported. How .. 

that fx' f‘Xpiiiini'<l an<l whf*n< wax liii- luiirsiti 
Koini;? Wi* iiiij;lit htive lui’ii iiioro iiiivi’ to Unit 
itantrcr wliili'_ we ilrnftinir I’lU’tx in tlio 

company of Siftnor MiisMoliiii, 

lint if nvi'M t!ii‘ ('nnsi'rviilivi’x aro at InxL 
b<-t;iiiiiiii); Ut roalixe l.lie futility of ullowiii)' Sir 
John Siinini to ronniiii at tlio l'’ori'i};n Oflice, lie is 
A very iliffiaiill, person to iinliorse. He has Uiiity- 
two I/it)i‘ml Nutioinils to sap|Hirt> liini aii<l if lii' 
wiUidiMvr with them from the Mntiomil tlovern- 
ment, tile last pi-eteiiee of this (loveniiiieDt iM'iriff 
“Niittoiiiil" won 111 !;o with him. So, in the 
interests of eleetioiieeriii;;. Sir >)oliii SiinoM will 
prohahly remain niiies.s the ruins he has niiulo 
oetrin to Iritjhteii even his eoiniiliieeiiey anil he 
jftH's of his own ehiiosiii(j. 

HiiI'sinii .tT iloMt;. 

.\iiotlier eonspienons* failure of the Mntional 
Government is tlio Minister of Health. Me has 
just priivokisl ii storm of imiioiiatiou hy eiim- 
plneently ihs'larint: hi the House of (Simmons 
thnt “there is no (Ion hi" that [he i lei mini 1 for 
sniiill h<)iis(>s to let at rents of in/- a week or 
less is biiiiiif rtilis|uatcly inek Siieh mi assirtioM 
is of eowrsi' hidierons. In liOiidon alone, at the 
time Ilf the Inst (leiisns, I U.StIL' families were 
living' ill one inom anil ‘J.'kVHI familie-s in two 
rooms. 

The huilsini; |ir»lilein has always lieeii. and, 
until we }fi»t rid of poverty, will always lie a 
nrobleiii of how 1« iirwviile houses at. rents 

low «n<int;h to Ixi met iiy workers wliose isirii- 

inj{s mnjre from It,")/- to tfi/- a week, lint fJie. 

MinistiT, as we have sihti, denies that the 

pmhletii e-xists. And worse still ho has iniide i(. 
more aciib* hy reiiealintt the Wheatlny _ Htnisitio 
Act of l!)!fl wliieh, as the Sfttr points onl, 
“was the menus of providint: (it 1,1 Mill houses 
per annum for lettinjr at standard rmits,” 

A well-known eeonoiaisf. Sir IViiIb^r Istylon, 
addressinir a meeting of the "National .Asso¬ 
ciation of llnililinpi Moeiel.ica the other day, 
aNtimatoil thnt between 1!)H1 and lilfil from 
4000,001) to 0000,000 houses required to be built 
But what is the Minister of Health doing to eateh 
up on Uiis ? Hia sole contribution has been the 
193.3 Act. This Act was lanncheil with a 
flourish of trumpets, but from the beginqing it 
has been ignored or disliked by those who should 
have put it into opereUon lo—Uie local atltboritie^ 
building societies, and private builders, .Ami 
the one fact that emerges is that since it came 
into operation, onlv eighteen local authorities 
in Engianil and Wales have had anything to do 
wiUi it 

No wonder the Conservatives are walking up 
to the indignation that is growing in the country. 
No wonder there are rumours tlmt the Govern¬ 


ment may even adnimister the intolerable snub 
to >Sir Hilton Young of relieving him of part 
of his duties mid appointing instead a Mitiiabn' 
of Housing. 

Hut [lerliaps all that will hiipimn is that 
the (iovenimeiit will appoint a National Housing 
Hoard. There nuieh to be .siiid for anch an 
ideii—and it is wortli noting that it has liecii 
jifUsl from the laihonr Party’s recently published 
Housing Programme. 

Ki'iiNoJiv iiv S'r.\KVA'n(JN 

If ill Foreign Afiuirs and Housing Policy the 
GoveriiniHiit has lK“<'n suhiwUsl to severe eriU- 
1 ‘ism, tile severest blow to tlu-ir pit'stige was 
ileall Uiem in the House of (kminuins a fortnight 
ago, on the issue of hnn^r. .Vn amendment lo 
tile Hiicmiiloyiiteiit In.surancc Bill was lierois* 
the House t.o inei-easc the weekly iillowanci* to 
tile child ren ol the uiiemiiloyed from 'Ij- to 3/-. 
Snell an iiicicase would have cost the i-ountry 
only the relatively paltry sum of 4 ; 1 ,IIIM),(HII> a 
yi'iir, .And in any evi'iit, who can beliovii that 
it is possible U< fil'd a child oii '2j- a week ? 

But the ftoveriiment rejeelnil the amcnilnienh 
ill sjlite of tlw> fact ii ri'ceiveil crinsidernhle 
siipimrii from all jiarfs of the House and was in 
fact iiitroiluceil by a Coii.scrvative niruihcr. They 
lY'jrcted the lUnendim'iit -but their hitherto over- 
wiielmiiig imijiirity ilwiudlial t>j only o?, and 
t.liere were even cries of “resign" and “send 
for llie Prime Minister.’’ 

This vote for Hunger, an<l it is nothing 
less, will lake a lot of living down on the 
part of the Govern ment. It is not even us if 
we Hit' still in the slough of the Depiessioii. 
Though even during a I depression, it is hard to 
see the “economy’' achieved by starving children. 
But it has come at a lime when prosperity 'is 
reluming and there is even a Budget surplus. 

I|. is safe to say that nut a single Member 
of tlie House of Cdommons will have to try lo 
fetsl and elol.lie a ehild on HVsd. a day. Then how 
in Heaven's name dare they hand that problem 
to the uncaiployeii ? ■ ■ . 

With that vote the National (fovemmcnl 
lost any title it might liaviV to the respect of 
humane men and women. 

Txxtai, Oovkrnmejct Elutions 

That the tide is turning in this country 
against the National Government and all its 
works has been clearly shown in the recent by- 
elections. It has been even more strikingly 
exhibited in the County Council elections that 
have been held this week. Btrihiag Labour 
victories have been won all aver the''country and 
now solid Conservative Ivondon has fallen to the 
Labour assault. 

This is all the more striking because of 
the tremendous attack that has been launched 
Bgfunst liabour day after day by the Press 
witii its millions of circulation controlled by 
Lords Beaverbrook and Rothermere. Indeed 
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|>ot4i BfMivurbrook liiiiiself liiul i)ot only 
litA now^pR|X!r8, but hnx been tRkint; part niKlit 
by night on tlio Tory platforms inakiti;' •!|)(Sfh<M 
ngninst Ltibonr anil {Jo-oIxtiiIvi* Soi'icti<‘< 

mill in fnvonr of the (Jonwrvativi's, 

On the l^ntjon (!ouuty ('onneil, at liic be¬ 
ginning of this week, the (Wservatives hehl 
Kl scats, Lnlionr l-lo seals nml tins liberals 
1) seats. 

Nobody knows what a Tiilieral is iiowaiIii 3 -s in 
this country. Then’ are so many varieties of 
lliPtii and tlieir opinions are in a eonsbintly 
cliaiiffing and Hiiid state, so that it is not sur¬ 
prising that no single labeval has l)i<en returned 
to the London (Vanity (Joiincil. 

Ill aildition to the l> seats whii'li they have 
eaptiiieil from tlie Liberals, the Lnboiii' IVii'ty iias 
captured 27 scats from the Conserviitives -so 


that it lias now a clear majorilv of I I and will 
now control the destinies of (ireiiter liondon, 
which have Is.'eii in Conservative hands for tho 
last twenty-seven years without a change. 

It is signilicani that Mr. Ramsay MiadKinald's 
iliiiighb’r, n'niir.ing she would he defi<iip’d, 
did not tr_v to light her seat. 'I’he Tory eiiiidt- 
dates who wen- snp|sirUsl bj’ Mr. J. II. Tiiomaa 
and others of Mr. Uiim.say MacDonald’s sos'allerl 
Nil)ional Labour I’lii'ti’, liave all his'ii defcatwl. 

This is a good omen for tlie ni-xt. (Selieral 
Kleetion and ineiileiitiilly for India—as Laitonr 
is p!i>(lgi'il Pi give India self-goverauielit Oil U 
eiiii.slihaion fnniieil in eonsnllatioii with Imliii, 
with only sueli safe gnnriis as are agns'd U) be 
in the inP’rests of India. 

Mail'll <). I'KIl. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 

BY S,\ILKNDTi.\ NATH SKN (ii rTA, m„i. 


ThK I.VIIIAN 'IVlRfFl.' (AMIITCIHIKX'I’) ill 1.1, AMI 
TiiK T vitiKt' Biiakii Iliasmi' 

T ITK Itiiliun Tmiir (Textile I’i'oteetion) 
.\nieiKlnieiit Bill was introiliicisl in the 
f/egislntive Assembly on Febriiiiry 5, and 
iilniosi siuniltaueoiislv, the Heport of the Tiiriff’ 
BoanI '‘regariiing the grant of T’roti’etiou Pi the 
Cotton Textile Industry" was releasi’il. The 
lieport was signed alma I, sixteen imaitlis ago 
but wiLs deliberately kepi, iiniler Iix’k and key 
(ill its release. During this iieriod, we have had 
the Indn-.Tapiinese ngrceiiient H.nd the Mndi'- 
(tlare-Lcps pact. The Tarill Bill I'mlioiiics the 
essentials of these agrecaienls and tlie l'el■ollltllelld- 
alioiis of the Tariff Ifoanl laive lieeu viiinally 
thrown ovcrhoanl. 

Thk TAiUKr Biiaud Kkiurt 
Fur the ninoiiiit of infnniintinn eoatainisl and 
the cogency of the arguments ndilnceil, the. 'i'arifi' 
Bmnv) Report lias few rivals. It liegiiis with 
ii ehapter on the histov}' of the present Prohsitive 
Duties foliowisl by another on an ex 1101 +. survey 
of the eottoii iiiiliistry in India and the Indiiiti 
market for I’otloii prm hints. The latp’r ehapti r 
f-ontnins a soimil nwii’w of the growtli of 
•lapanese ixini)ietitioii in rci^ent yi^irs of iJii' 
ivlative decline of tlie Britisli sliaw' in textile 
iin]K>rta mid of the aeiiieveaient of the Indian 
industry “in exjianiling and improving its pni- 
diietinn and in sixairing a larger shun* of the 
Indian market,” In the next elmitb’i', on the 
“Progress of the Tndinii Inilustry,” we find a 
detailed treatment of the availnlile raw ^ inateriiil, 
of the condition of Labour and a description of 
the organization of the Cotton Industry as a 
whole. In the next chapter, the Report considers 
eoine eritidems of the Managing Agency systems 


and inineiids legislalJve ineasiires for the 

pi'i'vi'iilion of the abuses. The He|>nrt next 
■lelerniines tllb I'xtent of assistiiiiee rispiii>>d hy 
tile fiidnstry by an iniiilysis of average costs and 
on tile basis of the tliriS’ coiiililioiis fonilllhlpsl 
by the Fisi'al (^iininissinii, iimsiders the chiiin 
of the liiibistry to rrofcctioii. The claim is 
upheld and in (lharili’r VII, a seheme of protec¬ 
tion is iKitliiieil. Tlie Tarifi' Board nvimuncnilH 
tliat )(ri)(ce(.ioii should he given for ten years 
lit least and that spis'lfie duties should Im iin- 
piisisl so far as possible in |)iii>feruiii’c to the 
nil riiliiiri>i duties. A ehapP-r devoU’d to the 
I land-loom Inilustry and another to snhsidiiiry 
laiUistries, such as the Hosiery Miiiiiiifacturc and 
the iiiaiiiifactnri’ of the Braid ((.Ihoonsi and 
Miiklakesil. Ill the Inst cliapU’r on “Hnppleiiieiit- 
ary IVt[)Osals,'' diil.ic.s on nrtifkiial silk goods, raw 
cotton starch and grey yarn are eonsiilcrcd. In 
this I'haiih'r it is lielil that there is no case at 
pn’senl. for the n.doptioti of any special njcasnrv! 
to mniitiT the efforts ot the depreciation of the 
yen. 

The principles iinderlying the rpcomiiienilationn 
of the Report arc nialiily tlicsc : 

1. The protection must tic assn ns i for nl Irant 
tj'ii years, .and t.liiufe should he no pcriixlic 
l•nlIuirTl■.s during this period. 

“In jiicw of the difficulties which face the 
inilustry at present and equally of the important 
iiatioMHl inb’rcsts which are itivolvisi, we do not 
til ink that ten years ciin Isi n-gjiwlisl n« too long 
a ppricsi.’ Unless proU’i-lion Is ii.«RurcrJ for a 
iierinij 'of at least ten years, the capital required 
by the better class of mills for fnrthisr develop¬ 
ment will not Iw forthcoming. It is rather 
stability than the rate of protection which encoun- 
ges the investment of capital in n protected iiidustry. 
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.The .Tntltan cotton textile industry. has been 

feccntly the subject of nnmy public enquiries. 
Such enquiricB repoatoil nt frequent intervnls 
must militate aguinHt hetilthy devdopment. Wn 
think that th<! inilustry Hhoiild now be allowml n 

K of test from these haraasinj; enquiries" 

1 ). 

The recent Taritf Bill, ns will be seen, utterly 
disrefi^Qrds tliis principle. 

2. As rcKnttls the metlium count^ there 
should he no diHcriinlnntion in favour of British 
manufacturea 

“We consider it of the ^rrontest importance 
for Iho future of the industry that this rats of 
pro(tresH should be maintaineil and for this reason 
we are of tho opinion tiuit nrotcotion .should he 
aranhsT to the Indian industry ajrainst pxsls 
Imported from tht( Unitwl KinRilom ns well as 
from other countries” (p. 147). TImn “as re^ranis 
gooth of medium counts, we have tho foliowitiff,” 

“.it seems to us csscntinl, in order to safo-inuird 

the Indian imlustry, that thesu dutuis sliould ho 
eqtnU^ npplienble to sucii i;oo<Is when iniportod 
from the ITniterl Kiiifnlom” (p._ 1.^1). 

In the proposal schedule fnveii in Chapter XI 
of the Report wo Und that there is no distinction 
whatsoever drawn between ImporLs from the United 
Kingdom and those from other countries. 

In tho Bill,_ this principle has also Itwm 
dlsrcgardotl and in pursuniieo to the notorious 
Mody-Iieos Pact, the duties on gouis jiuporhsl 
from the United Kiiifriloin have been nslueivl 
for the jpericsl up h) March Jtl, ISt'l.o. 

The thini principle is that specific duties 
should be imposed for protection so far as 
possible. 

“It is gencmlly admitterl that specific duties 
are a more appropriate form of taxation where 
tMCS are imposed for prospective purposes than 
ad valonm duties. The amount of protection 
received by an Industry under a systeni of 
ad valoretH duties tend to diminish wlicn tiiere is 
a fall in the price of iinporto*! articles. On tho 
other hand it i.s when a fall occurs in the prices 
of imported articles that the ncetl for protmtion 
is gicator” (p. 127). 

It is the general custom to provide for lioth 
meclfio tuid ad nabirem dudts in tho Taritf 
l^cdule and to levy tiie higher duty. In Uje 
new Taritf Bill also there is provision for specific 
duties though the ratM are slightly different 
It will be instructive to compare the scholulo 
of the new Tariff Bill with that propoaerl by tlie 
TaiW Board. 


The Tariep Bill 

The new Tariff" KU, as is well known,* has 
incorporated both the Indo-Japanese Agreement 
and we Bombay-Lancashire Pact. The Bill is at 
present before ue L^slaffve Assembly but it is 
almost oertiun that the KU will come out of the 
Ifigidative atreU without any serious alteration. 

It is preaf^Sted (ok. 4) that the operation of 


the proposed hill is to last for five years only tilt 
March HI, 1.9.30, as against the wriod of ton 
years recommended hy tho Tariff Board. There 
is also provision that the rates of duty imposed 
would be capable of alteration within this period. 
On the cxiiiry of the period of agreement between 
tho Millownors’^ Assodatlon, Bombw, and tho 
Lancashire Textile Del^ation on Dumber 31, 
13.35, the adequacy of the rate imposed on Briffsh 
manuhicturee “wul bo subject of investigation 
with a view to its revision if necessary.” A 
second investigation and revision will be 
ncooBsary when the period covered by the 
IndcKlapancse Treaty_ expires on Moroh 31, 19.37. 

Wc shall now discuss the rates of duties 
proposed in the Rill (>onfining ourselves to cotton 
products only. It is to be remembered 
ai'oonling to tile Mndy-Ijcisi Pact the duties on 
cotton piece-goods of British manufneture will be 
roducnil to a baai<( rate of 20 per cent or/ miomm, 
or in the case of plain greys, 3ij annas per pound 
till Docimilicr 31, 1035. The rates of dutiM on 
British manufimhires given below, therefore, hold 
only for tlie peri ml suhsc([uent to that date. 

Cbt/oa 71 mj(< am/ i’am : The old rate was 
(with the surcharge imposed in 1031), par cent 
atl iwforem or 1^ anna jier IK whichever t.s higher. 
The'Tariff Board n’commemis (Ji.* per cent nd raloretit 
or 1 anna per Ih. whichever is higher for counts 
up to .50 and only an ail valotTM duty of OK pa* 
cent for counts above .50, Tliere is no ilistinction 
as to the source of import According to tho 
Tariff’ Bill, the ^luties on counts up to 50 are to 
be liK (id ralorr-tn or Ug anna jier lb. on non-British 
imports, and 5 per cent ad imlorew or 1K anna 
per lb. on Britisli jiroducts, on counts above .50 
only the ad 7>nlor/fiii duties will apply and at the 
same rate. 

Cation Pief«-goodn : '^e old rate was 25 per 
cent Old i‘alorf.iii on British goods and ,3lK per eent 
on others. Tho new rates will be 25 per cent on 
British goods anil 50 per cent on othert There 
are also specific rates of duty on grey piece-goods 
except ehaddor, dhutics, saries etc., at 4Va annas 
per lb. in case of British goods and 'AU annus per 
Ib. in case of othnrs. Tho Tariff| ,Boanl recom¬ 
mended speiiiiio dutie.s on aff kinds of piece-goods 
ai/t 5 annas per lb. in ease o/Ttfaiii grey, . 51/4 annas 
for Bohiered grey, 6Vs annas for coloured and 
dyed and G annas for blewhod and other varieties 
of pieco-woda No discrimination was made in 
favour or British gooila as far as specific duties 
ore concerned. 

C-otlon Fabric : For cotton fabric in which 
cotton forms 50 per cent or less, noit-British 
gomls will be chatgeil 50 per cent ad., valorem 
while the rate will be 30 jier cent 'in qsser of 
^tish goods, specific duties* are also provid^ 
for. 

Breads: As^ regards mtton braids (Ghoonsis 
and MuktokeshiaX tne Tariff Bowd reoommenda' 


* That is, the higher of the two rates of duty will 
be charged in onoh case. 
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tioii to levy (i sppcifii- <luty of (>1/4 pi'f ci'iit per 
lb. (iiiiiteHil of an ad ralorem tluty of 2ri jicv cent) 
luu boon adoptorl. 

fhtiiw ffo/fimi’. On iindcrvcsts, socks a ini 
stockings tho new raU’S will be !^rp per cent 
a>l valori'iii or !) anniis per 11). 'I'lie [ircscjit rule 
is 2.0 ])er cent or lie. 1/.S per dozen in l■aslt of 
iiiulcrvests and 111 nnnas per dozen in <nsc of 
socks anc| stockings. The 'rarill Honril rcs’oin- 
nieiider! 2'> per cent or lie. 1/S per dozen of 
uridervcsts and S annas per dozini of soi‘ks aiid 
stockings. 'I'lie Jicw Hill lias clearly mloiitcd the 
inidillo courso iH'tiWocn tlic two. 

Thk It.vii.WAV IliiiKii'ri' kdii Iftdl-ltid.'i 

In pivwnting the llnilwiiy lliidget for l',ll{l-U.‘i, 
Sir Joseph Hliore, the Menilier-iiwliiirge, discussed 
the rc.sult of the working of the Iliiilwiiys foi' 
and also the revisecl ostiniiitr’ for liiltit-ltl. 
The year 11)d2-:i;| was the worst year for the Keilways 
■liiniig recent times. The gross traffic receipts 
iviK'Insl the lowc.«t recoriejl fignri^ of Us. .Si'll! 
emre-s and the deficit aniunntcd to lls. t0'2:l crorcs. 
The <leficit was met by a tcni|ioiary luaii from the 
Depreciation l■'und. Wbeii Sir Josepb bnilgct.isl 
for an inci'esisod enrniiig.s for llm year 
ibett) were a good many critics who emisideivd 
that Ibe iiion' liopefiil outlook of thi^ Uailway 
iiieiiiber was not warranted by any tiling iimiv 

siibslaiilial than a facile opliinisni. .Vs a matl.i-r 
of fact, however, Sir Jo.so[)li has proveil a Is’tI.er 
])ruphet than Ids critics, Tlie ri'viseil estimates 
for l!WIJs!4 show total rccei]»ls :it Ks. Mfi'o eroies 
mi'l a deheit of Rs. TTH cinres as against 

Ks. lO'OJ crorcs in the preceding year. 'I'lie net 
traffie receipts show an incitsiso from lls. 21'.'iS 

crores in to Its. 2S'‘5,") in 1 III! t-IJo. .Vfter 

sonic adjuslnients tlii‘ net n'venue is : lls. 22 (is 
crores ill 19;!2-;Ct, lls. 21‘112 crores in l!i;!l}-IM and 
lls. 20'7."» crores in I'.liiU‘!."i. The intcii'st charges 
are: Rs, H2'!)l crori'.s in l!)H2si;{ (actuals', Us. ;i2l(» 
cron-s ill IttCi-S l (Uevised estimates) inid Us. I{2 u.-| 
crores in IIKD-So (Kudget estinmte). The nsluetion 
is due to the nslnctioii of the borixiwiiig rate for 
the (lOverniMcnt of India. The ileficit will thei'e- 
fore be Ks. 'I'm) crores in 1!),'{I-H.'( up to Man'll 
HI, lOili), the total deficit of tlic Railways will 
amount to Ks. H77)) crores.. Out of this, conlri- 
biitions to the Geiioral Revenues in 1!)2i)-;li) and 
lOffiKHl accoint for Ks. ll'Hli crori’s. To meet flic 
deficit, Rs. 27'(Ki crorcs have alreaily been hikeii 
from the Reserve I'hniil mid the temporary loan 
from the Depreciation Kund will amount to 
lls. 27'rifi crores. 

Thus, it is from their own resources that ihi' 
Railways meet the deficits. The positron of tlic 
Railways in spite of the deficits is thoroughly 
sound. Had they been run on ordinary commer- 
mill lines, the Railway authorities would have Ivsin 
in a position to declare a dividend of :i'2 per cent 
even during these ycara of depression. 

The yield of gilt-edged swurities are at present 
between B'8 to J'!) per cent. This will be enough to 
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show’ tile secure imsition of the Riiilways ns a ^ing 
coiiccvn. Ordinarity tin* amount that is iippropriateil 
to the Dcori'c'iation l’'imd is considerably more than 
iJie actual amount nsiuiml to lie withdinwn from 
the fund fill' ri'iicwnls iiiiil n‘[dais■ ments. The total 
iipproiiriiitiiHis III the fund sinci' !ii2l-2ri te lilil-tslf* 
tiiiiouiif. to Us. l;{.‘» ei'iircs, whereas withdrawals 
li> tius't eost of nmewals and replitecmcnts nmnunt 
to Us, !1li erores so that Rs. ;l!> eroix-s n'limin us 
Iitdtiius'. Tenipoi'iii'y will id raw ids will iiiuoiiiit to 
Rs. "JT'.'S'i eiores, so tliiiL the rinsing baliiiiO' of 
the Di'iuerialion I'himi on Mareli .'ll, UKib is 

iintieipall'd to Is- Rs. 1111 einires. 

.Some iiniiorUinl eliiiiigcs have been nniile in 
t.lie forms of aeeonnt. Tile working expenses 

fiMiii IPIUH.'i (ire lieiiig exhibited in fornis whicli 
are new. These foinis have heen drawn lip ill 

eoiisulliitiim liolh with the I'uldie .\eeoiinte 

(^)mmittcl• mill tlie Standing l'''iiiaiM'e <^)lutlutt(st 
for Uiiilwnys mid lire radically diHcri'nt from the 
forms so long used The result has hern a more 
seieatilic imd iiiN'lli gillie stntciiicnt of the ilixioiitils 
blit eoiiiparisoii with previous years has become 
ini]iossililc, .Viiiitlier iiii[iortaiit change hi.s been 
to melildc in the form of the estimates the 
receipts and I'.xpeiidilinx; of lilies belonging to 
)iiiviih' I'ompaiiies or Indimi States, but worked 
liv Slati' Uailway .Systems for a pen'eiitage of tlic 
gross eiii niiigvi. This elmiige is ueisiriliiig to the 
ris'imiiiieiiilatioii of ,Sir Art.lnir Diekin.son and has 
hceii a|ipriiveil liy the Stillidiiig b'iimnee tkniiiniltee 
for Railways. 'I'lie Iiiitiirc of tlie cluilige bus been 
cxpliiincd ill the following way by Sir Jos<-pli 
Hliore in Iiis .sjm'ccIi : 

'’The pniciicc Iiillicrio rollowisl was In deduct IxSh 
tlic ns'i'bits and cxp'iiditarc of these lines from tile, 
lolal receipts and l■xMl•ll^li^arl‘ of the system by which 
llicy were ailiiiiiilsti'i'eii. ... The statistics alld At'collnls 
sliniilil pniperly be laisisl on tiielohil receipts ami 
e\[lendillire of ilie ciillrc systi'iii. .Vs a result of the 
cbaiigc I lie ii'Cci]Ss of the workcil iiiiis w'ill la' lulilud 
In the rereipis of tile fsliile-ownisl liiioi, and out of 
the lolal the l.cgisliilare will be usitcil to vote the 
gross e.vpcMilinin' for working the railway system as a 
whole iiicliidiag the workeil lines. The lieglslalilre 
will also 1 k 5 asked to vote the sinus whicli,will Iw 
haadeil over to the owners of these lines as flic share 
of the eiii'idiigs which, inidcr eontriiet, flic working 
ageiiey is rcijiiiroil to linnd over to them after rctaitiing 
the [(cn'cntagc (ixed in the contract.” 

Coming to the details of the UkSl-.'!.') Hudget 
wo Ihid that total gross receipts from Iraffit; will 
amount to Rs. il l'2'i civin's. The Passenger traffic 
will einitribiite Rs. 2S'lU eiores (;lt per cent) iinil 
Goods traffie, Rs. bO'ilH crorcs (till per wsnt). Of 
the total Passenger traffic earnings, the upper class 
will contribute lls. J'l-l emres, or only il percent 
and third class will contribute the r^t, timt Ih, 
Hit per ctmt. 

The' major items of working exiiensos are as 
follows: 

Maintenance of structural works Rs. H.OJJ crores 
Mointenanoe and supply of 
■ tsocomolivc power „ 17'02 „ 
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Mainteniincc of CtirriAK*^ nut) 

Wagon atnck Ka. r>'rt2 crorea 

Expenses of Tmffic Depnrtment „ 4‘96 „ 

Expciisea of ( ienenil iXi'pHrtinents „ 4'2fi 

As agaiiist ibis till- Em<'rg(;iicy tUlm-tions fn)iii 
pay will proviilc! n eion! of rupees, Misrelbiiiwus 
eharges will iimount to Ks, I'Ot) cn>ni.s nml Interi'st 
ehnrgfjj to Rs. ororcs. Rs. 131)0 <Torrs will be 
nppropriattsi to llu' Depn'clation Fimi], 'i'lius \ve 
have 

Oro.ss ’rral tie Uwelpl.s Us. 9-t’2r) ei'ori’s 
la-ss Operating Exiamses .')2'2r) 

Depreciation Fund 131)3 „ 

Net 'rmffie Receipts 2H'3") „ 

Interest Charges 32’0r> „ 

Miscellaneous Cliurges VOO „ 

Deflcit oDf) „ 

As regnnls ('apitnl expenditure it is proposed 
to spend uboiit Us. 1*1'27 crores. OiU of 

nlmut U.s. 70 laklts will l)e found )y Uediietion of 
Stores balances, 7 Inklis from FiiUTgimey dedue- 
tions from pay and 13 laklis from ri'veinie tor 
Htiplingr Uridge works and eartinpiakc <l!iiiiMg(*s, 
We are thus left with Us. 13.33 crores P) aeenniil. 
for. Us. 4’r»7 crores will go to new works on 
Capital account and Us. 81 i7 crores will In* Fmmil 
from the Depwiution Fund. As regards m'w 
works the only item of any ijiijtortanee for wliieli 
any Inrge provision has bpen made in tlie hnilget 
lire the extension of tire KImrgpnr t>owcr bouse, 
the remodelling of the Iltibli station yiiiil, tlm 
rebuilding of the (lorai bridge and tbe rmnodelling 
of the Jiunnlpur workshops. (>ut of the 8 (17 
croi'cs from the Depreeiation I'lind I'/z cron-s iirc' 
re({uired for works in progress, aliout D/i cron-s for 
traek renewals and 31/4 eroies foi‘ lolling-sUs^k, 
which inclinles thu purchase of 23<KJ new wagons. 

Two railways in particular have siillered heavily 
from the effects of the eartli<iuake mid it ai>iH’iiis 
likely that tlie damage will mnoimt to over 73 
lakhs and may well n*nch a eroio. Again, the 
considerable breacli caused to tlie piotis’tivi' works 
of the Ilardinge Uridge < Sara Uridgi') would 
necessitate the cx])cnditure * of a large sum in 
sirenglhenitig nnd extiaiding the piolcction and 
training works. 'I'he total cost is estiimited to be 
well over a crore. In the picsoijt budget Us. 11(8 
caores have been provided for the Hardinge Uridgi) 
protection and tnuning works. Of this, Us. (Ht 
lakhs will bo chargeable to capital and Us. 18 
lakhs to the Depreciation Fund. For tlie cartli- 
iniake damages Us. 02 lakhs have l>cen provided, 
Ks. 10 ^hs being chargeable to eapiUil and 
Rs. 52 lakhs to the Deprw-ialion Fa ml. 'riio 
sum of Rs. one crore dcbit«l to the D<-pn'cintion 
hhind will lie repaid out of revenue in anmial 
instalmenta of 13 lakhs a year until complete 
repayment Rs. 38‘21 lakhs have lieen providcil 
. for expenditure on amenities for passengers. Out 


of this, Rs, 2 m'jS lakhs will lie spent for providing 
latrines and sanitary airangenients and Rs, 28'4f) 
lakhs for additiniis am I bettcmieiits to lower 
I'In.s.-* win'iages. It is remarkable that except for 
V lakhs to 1 k‘ s|H)til by the G, I. P. Rui1wr 3', 
tlie entire amount budgeted for amenities to 
lower class passengers will be spent by tin- 
compaiiy-managrtl railways (11. B. C. I., M. S. M., 
S, I„ and A. U). 

As ri'ganls fares, the Railway Member slates 
that, “On most I’ailways efforts are being made 
to recover traffic by iinoting specially reduced 
return faii*s (n'twcHin particular stations and by 
introtlucing cxti’fi sciviccs. \Vo are also ti'ying 
an expciimciit on th<‘ N, AV^ U. on tlie po.ssibiIi- 
ti<>s of largi' sr-iilc ri'iluctioiis in 3rtl class 
pnsspiigiT fares.. ,tf no increase of traffic results, 
it is cxis’ctcd to lead to .a loss in earnings of 
about 13 lukhs. It i.s, Imwevf-r, an expcrimnit 
worlh making, for it may well be jirodiictive of 
results of I'cal value in determining onr fiiliire 
policy in this inutler. It is loo early to jironoiiiiec 
on the Li’Siill.s, but there are indications that 
ti'afhc is iT’spoinling, though as y(>t insufReiently.” 

Ex|H'iiiiieuis ill jol) umilysis are being carried 
on on various railways mid it i.s Imped that the 
ri^sults will leiul lo a .siibstuntiiil saving in the 
operating exiiensc.s. 

Wi’ sliiill conelude this analysis with some 
brief rouimcnts. The [lolicy of meeting deficits 
from tile Depn'eialinn Fund is bail in prineiple. 
This means (bat wlien th< railways will oiiee 
more begin lo make profits, these loam must be 
repaid lirst so that for a long time to come the 
general Imdgel will not gel any contribution, 
'riiis might si'rioiislv embarrass the Federal (loverii- 
uieiit of tile tiitiire since the Federal Fimiiice 
Comiiiittce Iiopi'il that tJii> Railways should be 
aide to coritiibiit<) Us, 3 crores iiiiimtiliy to the 
general budget. Moreover, due to the iiecessitv 
of ii'iuiyiiig the loan, it miglit not bo possible 
lo lower the fares for some time to come. 
Secondly, the interest.sof the lower class passengers 
have almost been negli'Cti'd in spiti* of ihn fact 
that they contril)u(« tin less tlian 80 per cent of 
llic total passenger traffic ;«irnii)gs. Thinlly, 
iiidiiiiiirallnii has not Imeit proceeding rapidly 
enough in tile Idglier cudril, of Railway employ¬ 
ments. 'rile Uodget speeeli gives us no details 
and no assurances. Lastly, the Railways are 
accused of systematically ncgtecliiig the Indian 
producers in tlic mtittcr of stores purchase. In 
this respect also, il. was expected tliat something 
would be saiil in conn<‘ctioii with the prcseiitntaon 
of the Budget. Rut here aUo we were dis¬ 
appointed and even the i)er8istcn.t'dfemand8 of 
tlie racitibers of the Legisla^ve Asadinbly .failed 
to elicit any dear formulation of the future policy 
from tlie Membei^iu-charge. 
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Ideals of Ancient Hindu Education 

Dr. Rfldha KuitiiuI Mnoki’rjrc writi'w in 
Prabifddha iiknrnta : 

The niiciciit Iinlian tutH'licf bpjii'vwl in iinlivi- 
<lu!il tTOatmcnt of jnipil^ in tlin nffioiwy of ppr>ioiiiil 
toudi, for tt’hidi whs ^ivini |ii tlio lioinos 

of tho toicliprs wliioh oprriitcil like sdiool.'* in 
iJioso (Inys. 

ft may l«! desciilieil as 1,lin liniiu-stic sysli-ni of 
oiliioiiiion and may ho oi >111 pa rot I ti> sniiill proi Inn- 
lion or ('oltjiKo Industry in tint _ oooiioniio s])lii“n' 
as ooiitnistotl with lar)t<* prod noli on or tlio faotory. 
MiKicrn Uiiivorsitic.s aro liko fiictorios piovitiin^f 
for mass production in odnniititni, tiirniii!: out 
stiiniliirilixod pnxluets mostly dcvoiil of any spooial 
fjoniiis. Sudi a system is hased on ti liidioal 
error which ijinores tlio iiiitaral ili(ti‘ii‘ni'ns of 
inilivitiuiils anti iirtifieially ainl meidiatiietdly ftirts's 
them into ii dnss for pnr[n)se.s of n nnifoini l.iciit- 
incnt. Tin; ahsnrdity of this position miiy !)c 
understood if iitiirorm treatment is iiietetl out to 
patients ia a hospital iricsiteetivc of ttiireieaces 
of their diseases and llieii' remedies. 

.\iid yet if iiKlivitlnal trentiiieiil; Is essential 
for the tliseases of llio hotly ttf ^vh^eh llie eanses 
an; visible anti oven measnrahle, how imidi more 
shoultl it he. aecessttry for ti trealiinait of 
the ilcfccts untl differences of mi ml, ititelleet 
anti eharacter, whieh do not loinl theai.selves l/i tiny 
objective trt'atment? How very tliffieiilt is it to 
achieve the intdicctnal anti iitoral ttrowlh of tin; 
tender youths oonsifrnetl to the Ciin; of selioids 
iNised on classes ? It was thertdore tintt iiaeiettt 
liiiulu education wius ciimetl on lus a ttialler of 
principle in small residential schools, hennittiges, 
III tho soliUulo of the wootls, in sylvtin iiini niivd 
retreats away from tho citit;?. Inth'ctl tht; entire 
oiviliMition of aiieieiit Intlia was the protlaet of 
the forest, a rural civiliziitioii, anti not an nrhan 
ono. 

But India also triotl lier ham) in the inoilnrii 
nicthotls of ctlueation when tlicy coulil apply 
them. The ease of Nalantla is aii example on 
this point. It was rtni like a modern DnivtTsity 
but without some of it-s <IUailvaiit;i};es. Nalamla 
was n regular University town with an enrolment 
of as many a.s 10,000 students. But these were 
all post-graduate students. Admission was very 
strict It was dependent on passing a difficult 
eiea t'oea lest. 

As has been stalod by tho Chinese pilgrim 
Yuang-Chwang, who studied at Nalanaa for 
seven years in the middle of the 7th century A.U. 


I he majority of applicants for admission wen' 
sent away and only a few cimld get it. In this 
way ('Veil the. stnmgth of the ITniyorsity was 
more than 10,iiihl .-itudciits. The number of 
tea I'hers svns also high in iiroportion to the 
nmiiher of (lie taughl, 

llu'vc were ns many ns Irdo ti'achcrs delivering 
111 the siiiiii' pi>riod lixi lectures to differentclasaea 
of .■‘tiidcnls on diilcivnl topics. Tiistniction WHS 
given ill cum 11101 I ions iiiid j>toricd hnildings, eucb 
the gift of kings. Ihitli royal and public patronage 
of the Ifiiivcrsity was ijiiite generous and nde- 
iliiaU’. It hail the grant of more than lOO villages 
from flu; iiicoiiie of which prevision was made by 
the. University for tlic frei* hoard, lodging, 
liedding, medicine ami tiition for its KMHMl 
stuileiits ami a iiiiinmns staff. In those days 
boll) (lie ti‘aidlers ami the tauglil; were seekers 
truth ifiid not liveliliooil. The system of 
life was ditierent. The lenriicd men of aiieieiit 
India devofed lliemselves in a llioreiigldy clis- 
iidsTi'st/'d spirit to the pursuit of tlie highest 
truths and Inn I no eoiiceni with what may In; 
cal led the iatermcilinte truths I'onmx-ted with 
secular ends, 

Aliovc all, 11 sysU'in of education innst Ik; 
judged hv tile ipiality ainl (piantily of tlio output. 
Tla; whole world now nwgiiiKCs the higfiesl 
i|iiality of smile of the (imdiietions of tho Sanskrit 
lifcratiirc a.s also I’ali and 1‘rakrit literatJin; 
wliicii will live for all times as coaipletn juatlli- 
eaticn of aiieieiit Indian islueatioii and of its 
ideals iiml mctlinds. 

The Oamania Univeroity 
Tln> Kilimiliotifil liFiwn' compioiits 
edi tonally ; , 

We have every sympathy with the attempt 
whicli Is now Iicitig made at the Ostimniii Univer¬ 
sity to impart instruction tlirougli the misliuin of 
an Iiuliaii language, but it must be made plain 
Ui c;veryhody at tho same time tliat the language 
employed fiir tlie purpose is not the languagu of 
till* people, being the motlicr-tonguu of only a 
.Hiiiall minority of the ruling class which consists 
of less tlian t(;n per cent of the total population. 
In the course of nia recent address at the Convo- 
aitlon of tire Osniania University, Nawab Mahdi 
Yarjung Bahadur maintained that ■Hindustani'^ 
apparently the Urdu taught at the Oamania 
University—is the only language which can 
bi^mo the Kitgm frattea of India, He did_ no^ 
however, tell the audience that even in the Nia^nni'e 
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pominions in which it is the Stntc langnn)^ nn<i 
in which it is eiicoureffpil l)y all sorts of ways, it 
IS not Rjfioken by even U‘n per cent of tlie total 
population, and Telu(?ii, Marathi and Caimrcsc am 
actually nnokeii by a imicli larin!;' number! By 
making IJriiu the incdiuin of instruction you give 
an advantage to a i^‘(^tion of tlic people and 
handicap others wlio are subject, as it is, to many 
other disadvantages. The Nawnl) cloes not make 
any reference to Hindi, tiic existonce of wiiich lie 
does not proliably wish to rw;ognize. He will 
teve to make an efJbrt al getting the millions of 
Hindi-speaking people in Northern India to acitpt 
Urdu before lie can hoja' to make the latter the 
fratun of India. In iwent years the gulf 
between Hindi and I'niu has been widening 
steailily and _ tlierc does not seem to be much 
chance of their coming togctlier, llioiigh in popular 
conversation _ it is jiosaiblc to get on witii a 
common dialect of what may he calitsl 
Hindustani. 


Tba Musical Oanius of Tagore 

Mr. Momannth- Vclbtoii; writes in Thr 
Jiulian Ih'-view : 

At one of the exhibitions of hfs pninlings 
held in Kuropc recently, Ilalnndrnimtli Tagore 
is_ reporl«l to liave made a statenieiit that Ids 
pictures arc hia gift to the world, while Ills 
gift to India ia his poetry. Uiifoiluiintely, even 
in India till very little of liabiiidraoath’s 

poetry was known outside Bengal and wliut little 
IS known _ later on is only throiigli translatimi 
into Knglish prose albeit done Tiy tlie poi't 
himself. Translations from one language into 
another, however perfeet they may be, make full 
literary understanding and eiijoynumt impossiljle. 
To understiind the supremely spiritual ultcwanr'cs 
of Itabindranath Tu^rc, one must i-cad liim 
in the original Bengali lieeausc hr Tagorr* 
•poem ami music are inseparably one’. 

In one of his plays the ‘T’lailgntiy”, tire 
Watchman asks (ihandra: Ts it your custom to 
ask ()ue8tions in songs ?’ Chan lira replies ; ‘S’es, 
ot^rwise the answer becomes li .i iiirintolligihle,’ 
Watchman: Then do you fJriirk ybnr songs 
intelligible ?’ Chandra : ‘Yi^s, ipiito, bis aiisc they 
contain music.’ (He sings.) Rabindranath’s 
poems and plays arc saturated with his personal¬ 
ity. They bear the stomp of the cxjiei'icnccs of 
hts inner and outer life. Not only tliat. They 
are the self-expression of his genius wovan into 
subtle songs of rare charm and melody. 

The entire poa^ creed of ’ Tagore is 
founded on ;l#ic ^Ment IBndu philosophic^ 
doctrine of die- iniiUance of the Infinite iiii tho 
Hnite and the at^|Mr^Ie ^ the human spirit for 
freedom. ThU ite la expressed again and again 
in a number of set to tunes akin to the 

folk-mm«t bf Be|^.^That is the reason why 
his iare not^nfined to neatly published 

da^ volumes but l^^ne straight into the 


life of the people in Bcngfnl and ‘are sung 
by lovers awaiting each other in the dark nights, 
by boatmen rowing on the rivers and the 
wandering Sannyaains’. 

Rairimlranath’s contribudoii to Indian music is 
ns great as his contribution to poetry. He has 
popularised the song-form and his wonderful 
^nius has invented several other new forms 
in musical (>xiircssioii. Tagore himself puts a 
great value on his music. A perusal of his 
reminiscences shows the antecedents of some of his 
major innsicid creations. In thcs<i days of canned 
sa/.K and celluloid ^mphonies it is a real 
pleasure to hear Rabindranath’s songs in 
Shnnti-Nikotan. 'I'he Viswn-Ilharnti University 
would lie doing a great service to the country 
if they send out groups of students well-trained 
in singing Tagoro'a songs to nil parts of 
India giving concerts of Rabindranath’s songs 
and poems. 


The Work of the League of Nations 
The folliiwinfr appears in Inilia and the 
nm-M ; 

III tile economic and financial field there is 
till' most disconcerting contrast at the present 
tiinu betwi-en tiro aetuiil practice of govern iiicnto, 
Irased presuandrly upon tire common will of their 
constituents, and the possibilities of co-operative 
action preseiitefl by tho ccononiic and flnancial 
orgimiriation nf tlie TiCague, the International 
l/abour (Irgani/ation and the Bank for Internn- 
tioiial Seltleinents, These tliiee international 
organisiations provide machinery whereby govern¬ 
ments may ct>-o]ienite if they so wish in comniei^ 
cial and economic policy, financial questions, 
labour problems, anil monetary policy, Supei^ 
fieially irerhaps it is a weakness that tlie machinery 
for co-operation shnultl be so divided among three 
iiistltnlions. Tile problems of international co¬ 
operation are closely interoonneetetl, so that 
monetaiy policy depends upon trading urrange- 
ments. wages agreements, public finance, -.and vien 
irrso. But in fact it i.s not diffi?:ul(^ provided the 
w'ill to co-operate is there, ta\<levcIop the neces¬ 
sary liaison between the'''international groups 
concerned. The difficulty is not primarily ona_ of 
mnehincry but of motive power. It is the firm 
will to co-operate and eecic common solutions that 
is lacking—not among the institution, but among 
governments. And so, at the end, tho problem is 
one of citizenship in every country, of the develop¬ 
ment everywhere of a civic oonscienceL which 
seeks- the highest expression of nationalL life in 
international co-operation. '* 

Weak as the will to co-operate has been and 
feeble as yet remains tho consciousness of true 
cilixenship, some results have already been 
oiiffiieved, results by no means commensurate with 
the possibilities, but even so not entirely negligible. 
To start first with the fundamental problem of 
diagnoeiB and understanding, attention may be 
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<lrait’n to the effc^veiie^M fit»t of tlu* n>ni‘urch 
work of the geerattu'iata in tlicac fiehia, uixl, not 
ksa important, of the inU'rclumpo of opinion nn<l 
information among the reaiwnsihle luiministnitora 
who mwt on the governing boilies ami committi'eH 
of the internationd inatitutiona. The fonuation of 
an intenmtJonal civil aervice, exclusively tie voted 
to tho aervice of tlieae inatitntiona, is a gii'iii gain 
in itself. They are, aa everyone intprealetl in 
world nffhira knows, a mine of aejtnrnte in form n- 
tion. Some of their knowlwlge gets into print; 
but nnicli of it and particularly that imlenriible 
(luality known as expcrieneit is available only to 
tnoao with whom they are in personal uontiict. 
This means in practice an inctitasing circle of 
reaponslblc civil servants in every country. It is 
not generally rccognizetl how useful the Longue 
machinery has iHtoomtt in facilitating routini; 
CO oporatio n between goveri 11 ne ii I s. 


All about the Seals 

111 nn im])ort!iiit paper ini aneieiit ItnlNin 
•Vrt in The (hlriiflri Iterietr Mr. Syiiiiiii 
Charan Ithnttiicbaryya diisctisses tlie viirimis 
types of .seals n.sed in tlin.se day.s in India 
as follows : 

The carlie-st crinlles of Indian icstlictic 
inspiration are the seals with images of niiiconis, 
bulls, rliinoeeroscs, (?tc., and cnide idiupgiapliii^ 
signs. Of the artistic and ndigioiis iirndncts 
excavated at Mohenjodaro in iicent yciirs, theic 
arc none so inti'resting and iniimrtiiiit as tlic 
seals wliich throw a flood of light on a hithertn 
unknown portion of the liistory of Itnlia. We have 
it on the authority of Hei-odoliis that in Itis times 
every Babylonian carried a seal with liini, 
Theso seals might liavo bc(‘n iisisl for ]mri)oscs 
which might have been stxoilni' as well as 
religious. In tho ancient world seal.s ivjtli i’i‘rt:iiit 
molifg were always eoiisideroil to contain I'crtaiii 
■nngic properties. The Egyptians of old cxtiai- 
sively used amulets of wood, eaanndlisl clay or 
metal with figures of gods and kings to seemv 
hcidth, strength, stability, greenness, beauty, 
vigilance, protection, life, etc. In tin* tidtsnmn 
was usually depietesl a stoiy of a imrticnlar 
lulventure of a powerful god. (A mnlets witii repn*- 
sentations of sheep, ram and stjuimd have also 
boon obtained in Mohenjodaro.) 

The seals which might have their origin in 
the recognition of private rights or ownersliip 
were an indispensable convenience to tlie 
merchants of the old, ol<l world. K(‘oIs might not 
have prevented theft, but surely they hcl|)nd 
grratly in identification after the arrest of tlin 
thief. The men of audeiit times without many 
other suitable substitutes usal it to a greater 
extent than wo do. Mr. Newber^ in hU work 
entitled Scarabt justly remarks: “What locks and 
keys are to us, sea^ were to the people of the 


old world.’' When a man closed his shop, 1)0 
int ]>ats of clay on the doors' anti impressw 
lis seals on vlinm, A householder iJso did the 
same thing, 'I'liey thought tinit by the imprss* 
sions of the seals, tiiny madn it imnossible for 
anybody to enter the house and the aliop witliout 
break ill)! the sisds. Dende, <Io(niinenta and letters 
also Iwri! the seal of the ultimate owner. 

Of tile animals on the seals, tho unieani 
wcupios the pride of iihi«! with .'IIS representa¬ 
tions, 'I'hc sliort-lionicd bull is laul second 
will I 'I'i, the rest in o^d(^r of numcrioal strength 
heing iho ch'plinnt 17, the liiahmani bull 14, the 
rbiiioci’riis ami tlic tigc;r 7 each, tlie butt’alo and 
the (iliarial 't each, and the antelope 11. The 
linn, tlie symbol of majesty in Meso]K)taniian 
art fwdiieli depicts the ciijalim! always in deadly 
eomhat witli {{ilgamesh, the inevitable conqueror), 
has not liei'ii found in a single seal. 

I )f llin other HiiinmH who have found place 
in tile seals, tlin following deserve mention; 
the jungle fowl, the dui'k, llie fish, tlie goat the 
serpent and the scorpion. On one seal is depleted 
a man with bow’ and arrow’ and on another 
a mail is sittisl in the conventional jp<fi attitude 
on an elevafasl platform, on his two salos being 
two worshippers with uobra lioods behind their 
back, • 

Art fur art’s .sake is a idiruse which was 
nnknowii in th<^ ancient world. The artist’s iiis- 
titiitinii was wlieeitHi In the chariot of the 

pi'eseri]itiori of the priest, wlin wieldixl unormous 
power anil influence. But the re is one fact to 

ri'inemlsT, the artist lielievnil in the myths of 
tlie priest witli iili.soiitte faith. Ho did not ques¬ 
tion the nci'iill, iiatim^ of the priest’s restricwons 
but made liis own fine sensibilities vibrant^ with 
life on file material he bandied. Tiie unicorns 
and the bulls are so beautiful because tho 
artists lias lived for sume time in these. 

Tla' spirit of llin animals looks ^iroiigh tho 
niateriul rcpn'sciitatinii and tlic material repre- 

sciitiitroii sneaks of tile sjiirit. Wo can even 
(.01 lay feel the great strength of the bull and feel 
the muscles iindnnieatli the silky skin, Thmgh 
.standing across many millennia, the bull w to 
our emotion a ri'iility,—a spark from tho flaming 
forge of the ancient wornl. It can snork ana 
bleat, cnoile and iiiicwaite nn epoch of civiliza¬ 
tion. 


Javenile Librariez 

*.\b(itit the fliivciiilo Libraiiea in Britain 
anti America Dr. M. O. Thomaa writes in The 
Mndent Lihrnrian ; 

Libraries for children, like all other tiiodem 
libinry ideas, is Western in origin. Some would 
claim it to be a purely AngloBaxon idea. . 
Although wo are not much ooncemed about 
.origins here I cannot help remarking that the j 
position that all modem library ideas are ezclu- 
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MVcIy AnHlo-Snxon in oriirin is quito untetinbli*, 
the AimplR ovidcnw! lipiitj; tliet of the n^port 
of the Select Committee ii|ipi)iiiU‘t) Ity the Hritish 
(Jovernment in ISli) wliifh stah^s that in library 
matters not only the I'nited States of Amerieii 
but also several of the t’ontinentnl conn tries 
arc far in wlviinee of the I'nlted Kinudoin. It 
is true, however, that when once the modern 
library idea euu(fht the imn^nation of the 
Anglo-Saxons, they went ahead and made a 
more 'through job of it’ tlinii any other race. 
That is p(Thnps more true of eliildrea’s libraries 
than any other phase of library development, 
Thera are, no doubt, a few iiivcnile libraries in 
France, tiermany, Holland, Russia, Sweden, 
Norway and {Vehn-Slovnkia yet the system, is 
by no nioans widespread as in tbc 11, S. A, or 
in Crent Britain, Most of those countries think 
that stdiool libraries should suffiee to meet tile 
iwjiiirenients of ehlMren and hence jnveiiile 
libraries .s<>ldom form a part of the iniblie liitrary 
programme, except perhaps in most inijicirtnnt 
cities and towns. Nor ara there many children’s 
books nvnilahlo in tbi‘ languages of those eon n tries 
with which to stock a juvenile libinry. 

Conditions are ontiraly dilti'rant in the Cnited 
Kingdom and the United States of .Vinerica. 
Both these countries began to make ^irovi.-'lons 
for chiidren'a i-ending u.s early ns the last ipiarter 
of the J!)tli century. But smli ]provisions in 
those days never iissiimi'd lli<! iinportiince which 
they have to-day. As a matter of fact, compaiepl 
with juvenile libraries of tliis deepidc-, the 
early atttnnpts to whicnti' eliildripn througli 
libraries seem U> be mere moi'heiy. 

In America- the idea of juvenile libraries 
originate<i in the eighth's ptiid came lirst pis a 
rn|iort says, as if ny inspiration k) a bnly by 
tho ntiiiio of Miss Emily S. jfiimiway. 

ThN-e main features eharack-rise a modern 
juverilc library. They ai'e, I. xVo'oiiimndpit.ion 
and furnitura, L’. Reading maU'rials and :i. Tlie 
librarian. 

1. Time was when children uscpI to be 
HCcommodiiteil in dingy ami ill-ventiInk'd basc- 
meiits with nothing but liavil lu'nehes witliout 


hacks to sit on, Rut library authorities today 
have recognixed tho children’s claim for better 
accommoclutioii and furniture. 

Children’s literatura ns a work of art takes 
into consideration its liternpr merit tho whole- 
romeness of its imagination, the quality , of its 
wit and humour ns well as the soundness of its 
morals. 

In the first place juvenile hooks should have 
distinct literary merils. They should ho written 
in good stylo, shoubl have the qualities of wit 
and Iiumour, lurcui'sey and modernity, simplicity 
and liirectness and should he full of short 
descriptions of quick aclion.s and incidents. 

Secondly, juvenile books should help to 
devidop the imagiiiative faculty of children. It 
is thi.s faculty wliieh iiccils most development 
till tho ago of bmiteen or fifteen and no litera¬ 
ture ilcvelops it better than stories and novels. 
Children niiliirally love to read them more than 
any other kind <)f liU'ralure, Works of imagina¬ 
tion, however, slanilil as far as possible be Iruo 
to life, 'rhe principle! has sometimes been curried 
too far jim'lieulpirty in Amerieii where sionio of 
the libraries exebnic even fairy talcs. But most 
ei bleu tors and librarians are agreed that fairies 
though nnl lini' to ael.nal life have an aetunlity 
for the ebild mind which does not Iiiniler his 
real eoiieeption of I,ruth, Tlie ebild lives in ii 
worlil of iiiiaginiit.ion all his own ami Santa 
Claus, fairie.-!, talking aiiimaiH and birds belong 
to tlial worhl. It lioes nut eonlliet with his 
aeliial world. 

Thinlly, ebildren sliould Im given not only 
imiiginative works wliieli are mainly recreative in 
eluiraetei' i)nt also works of iin educative and 
infornialive natnri'. Bcsiiles fiction wliieli forms 
tile majority of lnsiks, juvenile libraries stock n 
fairly large colleel.ion of .sim[>li! works on history, 
geography, travel, biograiihy, natural science, 
siM'iology, ri'ligion, etc. 

Ijastly, in oiilcr (hat ebildicn may be m 
touch with the in formation about their 

littli* world wlietlicr informative, educative or 
imaginative, they are supplied with suitable 
magazines ami jpapers, tho literary quality of 
which is the same ns that of tlicir'books. 








Dr. J. T. Sunderland Busy at 92 

Mr. Jnscpli W. Kinnlfty writes in Th(‘ 
PtUUfH'f't'pnir Kvi’uiut/ Slar ttw Kobritury 10, 
1!)3'3: 

Dr. .luhc/. T. Sniiclerlnnil, rnisiitler (or llir 
piiblit! gooil, will observe bis l*irllulny 

tomorrow. Not iniuiy of us liojn" to knock oft' 
n2 birthdays niul miiiiy of us iiii|;bt bn a bit 
jittcrv on iiptiroat'liiu!; sunb nu nf,o‘, bill: not 
Dr. Siinilerlaiicl! lie snniiis dnstini'd bi live on 
for a ffooil nuiny years yet, witli passion for 
work in hitiul anil a (‘nrtiiin tranigiiil altiludn 
(owaril life mixeil in sneli pro])orlions tliai 
ho forK*s rifrlit ahead sorniudy. 

I rallocl nil him this wnnk nl. Ids 
Pouxbkoopsio lioiun wldnl'i is witli Mr. 
and Mr.s. William .1, Holton nl j!l t 
llidon Stropt. Iln s|)i‘nds part of bis 
tiiiu! boil', and )mrt of it witli rnlniivi s 
in Micbigaa. A ministi'r of thn fonniT 
Ibiitniinn church hern for I I yeiirs, Im like.s 
Poufrhkcpjisio and enjoys lieiiiif willi lii.s 
friends hero from time In time. 

It was a surprise to learn that 
Dr. Snndorlarid who is the iinthor of 
iiiiniei'Oiis bonk.s incinriingr tin' widely 
discusseil liulia in lltinilfti/r, is still writiiitr. 
lie is now busy on a book to bn known 
“ns Kmrrmn find Ills Fririnlx and aiiol.hei-, 

Tlu! Host from All Iteliffioiis of the 
World,” a spiritual antlinlojjy on relifiion 
of the world. Indifi in Homltifip ivii.s eoin 
pleteil in his latn Wis ! 

Indeed, Dr. yunderland even now 
devotes six or seven hours a ilay to 
writing, and with it appears to be 
ciijoyiiiK the best of heallb. lie is an 
ai'deiit believer in tlie sehool of pldl(iso)iliy 
wliicli 1ioI<Ih_ that work is one of the 
prineipal tliin{>s that ki'cps you Koino. 
lie is not a cmnk in this rr'speet, liowever, 
iiiul probably idles his sliare of lionrs ; 
be likes to take automobile rides ; and he 
likes to talk. He still preaches oet>nsioim]ly, 
and bis wealth of knowleilttc about nieji 
and thincB is such that it is no great 
eilort for nim to preach. 

I asked him to imput his idea of 
how a person should live to reach an 
unusually old age. 

“Take care of your health,” he said. 
''Studv the laws of life and obey them, 
Be cneerful and hopeful Work hard and 


have an inU>rcst in somctliiug and stick 
(o it 1 ” 

lie eats his 1,1 m-e Bi]uiires, slis'ps eight hours 
11 day unlimii'ily, and when overtired sleeps 
nine hours. 

Dr. Sniidcrhuiil gave two address<-s at the 
Worlil l''<'lliiws)ii|i of lleliglou in Cliicitgo last 
sumiin'i\ and about a yinr ago |)i’eaeliwl a sermon 
lit tbe First tsingivgatiiinal cliurcb hell-. 

His nttitiide towiud life seems to lie suiiimed 
11)1 in bis iiiiservntioii i 

“[ don’t want to live after I cannot be of 
any more use to Immunity." 



Dr. .T, T. Siiridertand 

Coming from some people, that aRsertion 
might socin to indicuto an OTor*zealous attitude 
in the interests of otliers, but from Dr, Sunderland 
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it was quite a hnturnl thiiijr to say. ilo 
wasn't piJing the lily. In faet, ho baa a 
robust sense of humour and approcinlos liia 
limitations, enjoys a joke on himself anil all tliat. 
It is just that he has pro veil himself to be useful. 
Ho has scores of frienits in Inilta who keep 
writing to him. They constantly ask him to write 
things for Indian publications. 

Dr. Bundcrland is seriously iutoresteil in the 
welfare of humanity. He has become inter¬ 
nationally known ns outstaiiiling among Americans 
in the knowledge of Indian ntfiiirs. Jlis book, 
Intliii in Ihinlnge, has been describe! I jls one 
of the most scholarly and truly representative 
works on tlie Indian question, from tlie standpoint 
of the Indian people themsclvc.s. Publication of 
the book in Tmiiu has heim himneil liy Dnsit 
Britain, nnd that act alone has hts’ii liLkeii by 
some leading thinkers as a leltnldc ituliciil.ion of 
the influence of the book. 

It is said that wbulevw side you lake nn the 
Indiiui question, whether you believe that (In'iit 
Britain is doing right by her subject ]>eo]dc or 
not, a broiul understuniliug of t.he preddetu can not 
be had without knowledge of Di', Siiiulerlaiid’s 
studies in tlie nmltei’. A native of Mnghuid 

himself, he loves and respects his lioino eountn’, 

although taking issue with its policies >;i Tndi;i, 

Dr. _ Sunilerlniid was born in llowurtl), 
Yorkshire, England, He came to this country 
with his father, Thomas Siinderlinid, when lie 
was two, the family settling in .himi'stown, 
N. Y., in the region of the (Inuitmuiuii lake. 
His father died when_ he was a eldlil, and ids 
mother was left with live elnldron. His lot 

was not easy, and it was entirely throiigli Ids 
own efforts lie reoeivoil nn eilucation. 

The family tnovotl to Iowa when 1 )r. Mumlerlanil 
was a boy, He uttciiihil Burlington crdlcgo 

institute, Burlington, Iowa, ami spent two years 
at Oolgnto University. His studies were intomi])ted 
by - the Civil war; he joineiI the hoys in blue 
of tbo Seventh N. Y. Heavy artillery, serving on 
the Potomac for about _ a year and a Imlf. He 
Cfime out of Ae war uninjured and n>siiim>tl his 
studies at Chicago Uiuversity. 

Dr. Sunderland marritsl Eliza Read who was 
a school principal at Aurora, Til., Hud at that lime 
the wily woman public wihool prmei(ml in the 
eouu^. They had tlircc children, two of whom 
are living. Mrs. flertnide Sufl’oi-d, a (luughti-r, is 
the widow of Dr. Snflord. who was a physician of 
Detroit, Mich; she is a former president qf the 
la^st women's city club m Detroit A daughter, 
Florence, who died eight years ago, was a 
teacher at one time in the George Washingbiti 
•high school, Hew York city. Dr. Sunderland’s 
won Edson R. is a professor of law at the 
University of Michigan. • ' 

He receive*! Ills bachelor of arts degree at 
-Chicago in 1667, coinploflng his training in the 
diviui^ school of the same institution in 1870. 
He then became pastor of the Ihiptist church at 
^Milwaukee. 


Most of his years of service as a minister 
were with the Unitarian denomination. He served 
first at the Unitarian parish in NorthKold, Meiss., 
and held charges in Ann Arhor, Mich., Chicago, 
Hartfonl, Conn., Toronto, Canaila, and in 
rjondnu. 

Dr. Sunderland s|tent two long winters in 
India, In the years t80r>-0G and 1918-14, and 
made spc*an] studies of Indian art, literature, 
pliilosophy and religion. Ho has written three 
twoka about ItnliiL They are Ini/ia mul liorld 
lii'otheriumil, Tlir f.hMswi of fhiiiitw in ImUti, 
and Imlia in lltiiiiUi(/r. One or more of these 
have been pnitlislied in tianslated furiu in India, 
Era nee, and .la pan, as well as America, hulia 
in Ihiulai/n has bivn in special denmnd, and luis 
bis-n distrilmtod in .'lOd libraries in the worhl. 
Tliere ani L'li copies of it in the New Vork city 
library, and ).;J in the Boston library. A new 
and eiihirged islitioii was printetl lost year in this 
eouutry. It eoni.aiMS eight new chapters. 

The author of 2i) or more iKioks, Dr. 

Huiiderlitiid js widely known through his The 
(h iifin mill I'hiirn'ler of iJir lUhle, which went 
into six t-illtions, nnd was eirciilateii in Biissiii, 
Hnlgm-ia and more recently in India. Among 
his works iir>- a iiumher of piimphlet-s in 
(-xi)osition of the I'nitaiian faith which have been 
in gi-i-at fiopnlar rlciiiand. 

In all his writings. Dr. Suiidrolaud had been 
a lighter for i>eaei>, "I .fought in the Civil war,’’ 

he said, '‘hut I am a pacifist to the marrow. I 

have tnivellnl a good deal and wherever I wont 
1 never eoidd si-e wliy iialions should resort to 
the destructive and demoralizing fort-os of warfare 
to settle their diff'erein-es.'’ 

Ves, then^ will be a simple birthilay Jiurty 
tomon-ow ! riimie of Dr. Siiiidcrland’s friends arc 
plan Iliug to call on him, iiiiioiig them some 
])ei-sniis from Viissnr (“olli'ge. 


League of Nations 

Intcniational peace and economic stability 
can only be ri-stni'cil if tlic warring iiatioim 
adopt flic principles of a Woidd Federation. 
Mr. Ncw’faiig’s lueid cxpoai.tton of tliia fact in 
World l should, in the face of a world¬ 
wide tiiscoutciit, bo tluircforc much appreciated: 

The nations of the world eaii have permanent 
and iiniversnl piaiee whenever they ore ready to 
pay tile price. Until they are ready to pay 
the price there will bo wars and rumours of 
wars, and tlie iieoples of the earth will - oontinne 
to be heavily liurilciieil by war ptjeparations, 
murderous wars and the aftermath of _ war-cau^l 
depress ions. What is that pr!(« ? It is the aban¬ 
donment of Inti'rnational anarchy and the establish¬ 
ment of orderly government in die relations of 
nations to one another. As long as the nations 
of the worhl are unwilling to give up any part 
of their so-calleil sovereignty, their right to do 
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mctljr. aa please witlMut any contrul what¬ 
ever, theee will be ooUUione o{ national policies, 
international friction and wars. 

If the universal history of the human race 
has taught any lesson at all, it has proved tlmt 
anarchy and peace cannot co-cxUt. There is no 
record in htstorir of any people, however lew 
in the scale of otyilizotion, thit has been able to 
maintain peach within iu borders without govern¬ 
ment. Peace ha« been possible only by restricting 
the anarchy or sovereignty of the indivitiuul 
members of the coinmujiity, their right to do 
exactly as they pleased without any control, and 
by establishing justice through laws and com¬ 
pelling compliance with those laws. 

The development of the T/Piiguo of Nations 
into a world falcration wouM in itself remove 
most of the caiist>.s of war. It would gradually 
abolish the barriers to tnuie between tin* monibers 
of the fe«ler;ition, allowing all tr<ulers nf every 
member tvpml aecess to all the raw iimterials 
and to nil the miirkets of the world. It would 
gradually remove the Itanit^rs ti) iiiigmtioii, thus 
equalizing the prt!ssnr(si of popiilnUnti in the 
various parts of the worlil, anil uholi.diing ojie of 
the most deop-.snated causes of warfai-e. It wonld 
gradually do away with all restrietiims on the 
movemeats of capital, thus equalizing investment 
demands throughout the world ; it would stabilize 
prieo levels oji a worldwide basis ; it would 
make pns.«ihle a world eentral hank earrying t!ie 
world gold reserve IIS a basis for a worM eni’inncy 
and ('iurying nocouiiLs of all nation id ireiitral 
b.'tnks for the clearing of iuternatiiinal balances 
and for seasonal credits to niinimiite the present 
disturbing incernatioiiiil gold slnpinents. To pul 
it in a nutshell, ii world federation would remove 
the economic causes of war, which are at tlw 
present day by far tlie greatest war ciiuhi>s. 


Forest Camps for the nnemployed in U. S. A. 

Unemployment impairs tlic very atrnetiiro of 
society and every daoughtful imtion is trying 
hard to cope with this dcr\dly enemy of 
humanity. Not to speak of others, even rich 
countries like America has been threatened by 
this pest of society, to remove which e.xtensive 
schemes hnve been suggested. Tlic following 
oxtrocta from an article by H. Dubrcuil in 
laterMtttiOiial Laboitr Re view may therefore 
bo rend with much interest in this country ; 

Unemployment had been rife for many long 
months in the United Stales. 

In the countries hardest hit by unemployment 
tiio enforced idleness of the young has been 
viewed with particular concern ; unable to find 
work on leaving school, they have been exposed 
to grave risks of moral corruption and have at 
the sipne time constituted a sodal problem of the 
first impmrtanca 
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In the United Steles family ties were dlnmdjfi- 
weakening, a spirit of brutality was spteai^iift*: 
and the street-corner life to which the yoinii|;'^ 
were condemned ofiTered greater moral dMUgiH-v 
thun in perhaps any other country. • 

On March 21, 190, cniy eevi'nteen days afwj^ 
hie inauguration, Mr. Boowveli) in a special^ 
message to Congress, outimeci a general plan .te^. 
help inesc young people who hw never had a'-|| 
chiuici* in Rfe, and at the Mme time to confer^ 
unJinihtcil wnnomic advantages on the oouintiy.- - 
Tire young who were unemployed were itt-j 
iipeil of a ulmnoe to recover, or at least keCK-lj 
their physical amt moral health. The proposraj'| 
plan offered tlium the means of improving both-.;;,; 
by giving tiiotn healthy work in the open olr pC '' 
the forests umler men carefully chosen for the^li 
capacity os educators as well as lenders. "V 

Not least among the various kinds of natunUV; 
wealth of all sorts of. which the United 8tiiteb-. 
can boast unr the mngtiifieciit forests still standing.. ' 
iu every part of the country. It is, howewf, 
realized that their existence inenaceil by the ' 
intense commercial deni anils iniKic. upon them. 

llcsiile.s this ilaiiger of desiructlon by human , 
agimcy there is the fire danger. 

Like otlier forms of_ 11 to, trees are subject to 
speuilic lUsuascs of a highly destructive nature ; 
they are also often nttikcRed by insects whose 
invisible ravages may have incredibly diaastroua 
oSeets. 

A .systematic campaign again at these various 
dangers was thu.s m itself enough, in such an 
enormous country, to provide employment for 
large nu in hers. 

Instead of receiving cash relief and remaining 
idle, young men are taken on aa r^lar wage- 
paid workers ; their wages are, it ia true, only 
:iii dollars a month, but in addition they are 
elotheil, fis], and houim under canvas in organized 
camps, ft should be added that special arran^ 
meiiLs arc made for their families to benefit ny ' 
tins employment, for of tha 30 dollars only 6_ are . 
paid to the worker, the remainder going direct 
to the homo. 

This mwlern Grand Army received.tho name, 
of tile Civilian C'onaenratlon Corps, and is usually 
known, according to the fashion for abbreviation, 
us the C.C.f' Men are taken on for six-monthly 
periods, but are free to leave the camp if they 
can themselves find j-ihs in industry. 

At the end of the six montha the men may 
sign on ajrain or go home. 

The O.G.C. is composed mainly of young men . 
froitl 18 to 26 years of age; older men 
special knowledge of forestry work, who an 
engaged in uder that the campers may have the', 
necessary teehnioal direction, numbeeonty 26^0001 
Oh a basis of 200 men per caiqp, the numbat^,^' 
of camps at tiie end of August was l,iil0 (,1,446: 
in .^^mberX 1,301 for unempWed yonng mM, 
and Iw for ex-service men. Each camp hwv 
about 16 woodmen whose duty it ia to gin 
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oaCtnpcra vhe benefit of their epecial' knovrledfrn 
and experience and teach them iiow to work an<l 
bow to adopt safe midhoda in operations which 
may be dangerous. 

The War Department’s ahar*! in the scheme U 
to outfit the men, tniiisport them, condition then) 
and supervise the construction of the camps. 
The Army is responsible for the miministrution of 
the camps, ine<lical euro, the organization of 
aporta^ etc. 

'Jne only buildings were woudeit huts for u.sc 
ae kitohon, dining room, oflices for the mlniinis- 
tmtive Stan, ami tool shctl. 

The tents, with a plunk fiooring lutscd niwve 
the ground an<l a double canvas roof, belonged, 
it Was exphiined, to wliat is known as th<; “tropical 
hospital” type. Nearby wa,s the line of lorries 
used to transport the men anil materials to the 
forest workplact^ ; twice a wwk tlu^y also curry 
those who want to go to tli<> inovtcs in (he 
nearest township. 

The dining room also imts as a ivcn’ution 
room for the evenings and bud weather. Then' 
is a wirele.^ set for thu use of cuiniicrs mid a 
Oirouhting library. Tlie library cronsists of ii 
packing case, with divisions inside wliicli act 
as shelves. 


Wblthsr Sdencs ? 

The attack by Sir Artliiu' Eddington and 
Sir James Jeans on inatcriali.stic ilctcriiiinisin 
has been aptly defended by Prof. Max I’luiiek, 
whose expositions arc altogether fivvon ruble 
to the main principles of scholastic philosophy. 

latest work* .which luvs been prefueed 
OT Albert Einstein is a challenge 1« tln^ modem 
English school of innthcmatieu! phiiosopliers. 
The following review by Mr. IT. V. Qill appears 
Tfie Month’, 

It need hardly be said that JFuk Plmick is 
the. great German scientist whose “Qumilnin 
- Theory” huB_ revolution ImuI physics,-)- for it has 
been so definitely confirmed by all recent work 

- -y - 

* “When- U Science gwiig ?” Ry Max iPlunek, with 
’ a Profsce by .VIbert Einstein. Trunsluted and ctlited 
by James Murphy. London : George Allen A. 
-Unwin. IWtii. 

Towards the end ^ of the last century, and in 
the beginning of this, ^ difficulties arose whieli could 
not bo met by the orainaiy laws of the w-avc theory 
of light Tn order to solve them Planck ndviiit,cc(l 
t^ i^w that light energy was transmitted in sinall 
indivisible unite, each unit bring a niultipio of a 
oeitsin amount or “quantum”—called after him ‘Planck’s 
ooDStant.” Einstein’s c oatrib ution was to assert that 
iha energy of eac-h “nM|r 'or light-quantum could 
ha axpwim by h»,. KqfMl'ia Planck’s constant, and 
'• .the ftequti^ Ihiht a^ measured by the 

.ipactroacope. nij ^ ri ring waykln which this theory 
Mum been idumPh UCne with experiment is one of the 


tliut it is now a received “law of nature.” In 
all brauchi's of physics Max Plnack has distin¬ 
guished himself, so that today, in hie seventy- 
sixth year, he is one of the letuling physicists m 
EuroiK!. The reasoned wonls of such an author^ 
ity must, therefor*', have very great weight -with 
those who wish to sec modern science in its 
tnie perspective, and wo need no further warrant 
for r-alling nttontion to them. 

Einstein repudiates in the following words 
that be ever corroboruted tlie theories (that 
the outer world is dniiviitivc of consciousness 
of Sir Arthur and Sir .lames : 

No physicist is'Iicvcs that. Otherwise he would 
not be a physicist. Neither <lo die physicists you 
liavu meiitinnwl. You must distinguish belwwii 
what is a litoru.ry fashion ami whut is scientific 
]iroiiouiicenicnt. These men are genuine scientists 
and their literary liirnnilutions must not be taken 
us expressive of llieii- scientilio eonvictions. Why 
should anyone go to the Iroulile of gazing at the 
stars if lie ilid not believi' that the sturs are 
reiilly there ? Here 1 am enliivly at one witlt 
l‘liiiick. We r'linnot logically prove blie existence 
of tlie exti-rmil worlil, any nioie than you can 
logically prove that I am talking with you now 
or that 1 mil lieri'. Ihit you know that I am 
liere anil no subjective idealist can la'rsuade you 
to tbc contrary, 

Tlic following passage from this well-written 
book will iiiidimliteilly bo of iiiiieh interest: 

T’ber' can never bi- any ii’iil opposition between 
religion and science ; for llic one is llic complement 
of tile otlii'r. Every serions and n'Hwiuvc person 
realixL's, 1 think, that tlic ivligious element in his 
iial.ure must be nsiognizcd and cultivated if all 
tin- ]iowci-s of the 1101111111 soul mv to act together 
in perfi'cl hiilance and harmony. And, indeed, 
it was not by any accident that the greatest 
thinkers uf all ages w-cre also deeply religious 
souls, even tiiuugh they ina»le .no public show of 
tlieir religions fe<'ling. It is from tlin eo-operation 
of the understHiiding with the nill .that the finest 
fruit of philosopliy lias arisen, namoly> the ethical 
fruit. Scic'iice enhances the moral values of life 
because it enlmiiccs the love ‘flf Irutli and rever¬ 
ence—love of truth displaying itself in the cons- 
tiknt endeavour to arrive at a more exact know¬ 
ledge of the world of mind and matter around 
us, and reverence, because every advance in 
knowltxlge brings us face to face with the mystery 
of our own being. 

triumphs.of iiituitinn. Thus, the present state-.of the 
theory of li^t is that there is one set of phenogaenk 
which can be fairly well extdained on the wave theory, 
but -M'hich seem incompatible with the quantum theory, 
and another which can be explained with reasonable 
accuracy by the Quantum theory, but not at all by 
the wave theory. Much of the ingenuity of modern 
physics has gone to reconcile these oontraaictioas. 



THE AUSTRIAN RIDDLE 

Bt 8UBHAS CHANDRA BOSE 


T he world conflngration in 1 !)M «tnrteii 
froiji Austriti. So people evorywhen- are now 
asking': “What will the Socialist Revolution 
of 1934 in^ Austria lend to ?" 

The Eiiiopeuii situation is so coin plica ted 
today that it is difficiill to pre<lict the future. 
About the middle of 1933 in Vienna, I was 
discussing the Austrian situation witii an ex- 
ceetlingly intelligent and well-inforineil Eaglisli 
journalist wlio had travelleil wiilely. The atmo¬ 
sphere in Vienna was then fall of cxelteinent 
anil people were talking of a coifp il’iinl. “No," 
he said, “there will be notlilag of the kind. 
The Austrians nre a genial-hearted people. I 
have seen matters approaching a erisis SHvera! 
times but on eviTV ooeiision the storm l>lew ovi'r. 
This will happen once again." IIi‘ was right 
and yet he was not. 

Talking of the events of Kehtiiavy, 1931, in 
Vienna the Miinrhruli'r fftt'miinit rennirked pithily ; 
'The Socialists of A iistria have lierm oviTthrowii but 
unlike their comrades in Oeriii'iny they havi' 
gone down fighting.' The attiliirie of tiie 
MiwIiruJfr (iiuu’dinn has been sy in pathetic towards 
the Austrian Socialists, whom it regiinls as the 
irphohlftrs of Parliamentary Demoerney and 
Liberty in Central Eui-ope. The tone of the 
London Times, on the other hand, has lieen dis¬ 
tinctly sympathetic tow an Is the present Austrian 
Government. The vintoiy of the Austrian 
Socialists would unrloubtedly have strengthentsl 
t^o Socialists throughout, Europe and a 'Consrg- 
vative paper like the Times will naturally take 
up an anti^Socialist attitude. The attitude of, the 
mlian Press has on the whole been in support 
of the present Austrian Government, It is 
well known that the Austrian GovL'rnineiit lire 
on very friendly terms with the Italian Govern¬ 
ment and the former are drawing up a Consti¬ 
tution for Auslria based on the Italian 
model. The attitude of the German Press has 
not been friendly towards the Austrian Govern¬ 
ment though the latter were engaged in 
suppressing the Socialists whom the Nazis in 
Germany regard as their enemies. People say 
titat two factors account for this allitmle on 
the port of the German Press. In the first place, 
the Austrian Govtwnment before attacking the 
Austrian idoclalists, had surpressed thu Aus^trian 
Nazis and in doing so, had incurred the frruth 
of the German Press. In the second place, by 
adopting a friendly attitude towairls the Austrian 
Socialist the Germans ho])e to win over > to 
their cause the, immense following which the 
Socialist Par^ bad, and probably still has, in 
Austria, An addition^ factor, aon^times sug¬ 


gested, is that since the Austrian (tovemmenti 
have h(>cn getting the support of France mi 
tlieir cfliirts lo suppiX'Ss tlie Austrian Nazii, it 
is bat natural that they should antagonize the. 
Gormans, even though they may Ini engajgeu Ml; 
the inoiiu'fit in overthrowing the Socialists. 

Twelve montlis ago, 1 wrote the Indiito.; 
papers about thrwi-eorneroil fight that hem 
going on helwix’ii the Socialiabs Nazis an^ 
Iloimwelir and I siate>l that the ultimate fate ot- 
;\u.st.ria would greatly influence the future trSAO 
of E'li'opeiiii polities. Toilay. one of the partisa 
the Socialist, has gone out of action auo 
the future therefore lies between the other tm 
If the Nii'zi Party comes into power then with 
or will mill, tile formal union or .\nHchlu88, 

.\Iistria will breoine virtually a part of fiOTmany. 
Tliis wouM men 11 a considei'able accession of. 
power to < jeriniiny and tlm thriv groat Powers 
ill Eiirojiv are there fori’ opposed to it. Italy With 
her population of forly million and odd will 
not, ninreuvcr. tike to sec a Germany of more 
than seventy iniilions ■ strotehing from her 
northern frontier right up to the North • Sea. 
.Vnd the German-spi-akiiig people ill the Italihn 
(now Italian, but formerly Austrian) Tyrol .tnay 
begin to get restless, jiarticularly wh'en GOTm'iray 
has, time and again, broadcast her' in ten tioh ,6f 
unifying the German-speaking peb^<«_in Europ*. 
Therefore, while the Austrian Nazis .gat''•»« 
moral .support of Germany, the-HwmwAr-Par^y 
who nre’opjmsed"to them, get thp-mwAl— support 
'of Italy. But whatever the- iwe^l . ^^sitibii fe 
Rnrope may be, to an''■ fmpHrlia] '^dent- of 
History it appears inevitiihlc that after the biealt- 
iip of tlie'.Vu.stro-Hungarian Empire, the German- 
speaking peoples of Germany and Austria 
should iilt.imnUdy be drawn into one politioj 
unit. In their extreme vindie.tiveneas, (he 
.\llied Powers at the Treaty of Versailles tore 
up into fragments the old Austro-Hungarian 
Empire and did not pause for a moment to 
realize that it was impossible for small countries^ 
like Auatriu and Hungary of today to exist 
as independent political units. It is only now 
that thinking inen and women in (he Allied 
countries have begun to realize that Austria can. 
exist only as a part of Germany or as a part 
a politico unit like Austro-Hungary. Near]^ 
a year ago when I was discussing Aiutritai • 
politics wi^ an American journalist, I ventured 
the remark that if the .\Uied > Powers rea^- 
wanted to keep Austria away from Germany, - 
they should encourage, from the point of view i^ , 
political .strategy, a. restoration of the Hopsbitif^: 
Monarchy in Austria- ant) Hungary. I dii^AoUy ' 
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remember that at that t^me the Amoricaji journa- 
liet looked at me as if I wore a political babe— 
ao strange my remark appeared to him. But 
today when 1 find that people in difTcrent 
countries are freely discussing the idea of n 
rerival of the ^iulro-Hitngarian Monarchy and 
when I read intke European Press that tlio 
, Buppo^rs of Monarchy in Hungary and in 
Austria have recently been meeting in Vienna 
for discussing common problems, I feel satisfied 
that my oonjeoture or a year ago was not al¬ 
together wrong. Whatever our own political 
predilections may be. there can be no doubt that if 
the Allied Powers really wanted to divide the 
Qerman-epeaking peoples of Central Europe, they 
should have forgotten their prejudice itgainst the 
HapsbifHV Monarchy and after recognizing the 
.Solf'deWmination of the Czechs, Slovaks and other 
BlOv races, they should have left Austro-Hungary 
'intact. As a student of History, to me at least 
it appears probable that in Ihe long run Austria 
will have to join with German Reicn or she will 
have to join Hungary in one political unit The 
present position _ is in any case an unstable 
equilibrium and it canuot last. 

To a superficial observer it will appear that 
the contrary of what 1 have just said is the ti'utli. 
Order has been restored througliout Austria. Tlie 
Austrian Nazis have been checkmated, while the 
Austrian Sodalists completely suppressed. (Ireal. 
Britain, France and Italy have giiarantcml the 
independence of Austria in a public communique 
and this move has been rightly interpreted as a 
determination on the part of these three Powers 
to keep Austria away from Germany. There is 
also no doubt that these three Powers would also 
be willing to help the Austrian Government with 
loans,' etc., in orosiF to help her out of tho present 
financial' But will that be enough to 

satisfy the Anstrian people and put them on 
their logs ? To answer that question we shall 
have to go a little deeper into recent Austrian 
bisto-y. 

The present Austrian G o vein men t has been 
comnosetl miilnly of three parlies (1) the 
Christian Socials, fS) tlic Helinwehr and (d) tile 
Agnirians. The Heimwehr Party are at the 
moment the most important element and following 
the example of Itussia, Italy and Germany they 
•<are trying to have all the other political parlies 
in Austria forcibly dissolved. The latest news 
Mre to show that Jlerr Dolfuss, the present 
Prime Minister of Atistrin and tho leader of the 
Christian Sooinis, has ngreerl to the dissolvtion 
of his party. If the Heimwehr suececd in tiie 
task of suppressing all the other parlies, their the 
future development of Austrian politics wjll 
depend to some extent on tho internal pities 
of the Heimwehr Party. 

Ttw Heimwelir are the Austrian brand of 
Fascists who draw their inspimUon from Italy. 
While the Austriop NtfIs dress In brown like 
their Garmnn. eomisdns, !^ Heimwehr dress in 


green and white and their fli^ consists of these 
two colours. They have much in common with 
the Nazis in their ideas and in their metliods. 
Both are opposed to Parliamentary Democracy 
and beliovu in Dictatorship. To an outsider, it 
appears stran^ that two parties having so much 
in common should be fighting. But (he fact is 
that within ths Heimwehr, there was, and still 
is, nn iiiflucntiiil section in favour of uniting or 
‘ co-operating with tlie Nazis and it is an open 
secret that till lately, negotiations were being 
carried on to that effect. 

The rapiil growtii of an Austrian Fascist Party 
like the Hciinwidir can lie traced to three 
factors(U Antt-.Soeialist footing, (2) National 
sentiment, (.'fl lutcrmitional support. At the end 
of tho last War, when the Govcnimunt of Germany 
passed into the hands of tho Hocial Democrats, in 
Austria, though the Fedirral (iovernnicnt came 
under the control of tlie (.'hristian ISoeials^ the 



Ksri Murx Hof uficr bombard nicnt by Oovcrnnicnt. 
arlillciy 

administration of Vienna Municipinlity and of the 
Vienna proviiice passed into the hands of tho 
Socialists. The Austrian Socialists linve all along 
had the rcputiition of being the most'radical 
Socialist Party in Europe and the Cdnttervalive 
dements in Austria did not llienifore view with 
favour the idea that such a radical party should 
be in control of the most strategic^ posijion in 
Austrian public life. Tho post-War situation in 
Austria has all along been one of unstable equili¬ 
brium. In a country with a population of six and a 
half millions the Federal Government has been con- 
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trolled by the anti-Sodaliat GRrietian Soviale but 
they have been unable to dislod^ the militant 
Austrian Socialists from the adniinistration of the 
nipitol city and the major provinm of the country. 
On the other hand, the Socialists have been 
unable to oxtcinl their influence further and 
capture the Fedenil Government of the country 
because in tho countryside, as distinct from the 
cities, they have Imd less influence than the otlier 
rival parties. In such a situation the ultiinnh' 
overthrow of one of the parties was tt> be 
expected. To entrench themselves more securely, 
the Socialists hiui organized a private army eatiisl 
the Schutzbund A purely political party like 
tile Glii'istian Social* of lierr Dolfuss stood no 
chance in an ultimate struggle for [inwer with the 
Socialists, Therefore, to^flglit the latter, n militant, 
party like the Heiniwehr luul to la* liorn. ’I'liis 
party was anti-Socialisi in its olijective from the 
very beginning and therefore mi alliance was at 
once Struck between the Christ inn Kociids ami the 
Heimwchr, 

Some other minor considerations made the 
Heimwebr and tlie Christian Socials bitterly 
opposed to the Socialists, The .Austrian 8o(‘ialists 
have on the wliole been iinti*religious, or at least 
against the <loiniiialioti of the Catholic (’liuruh 
and ns long ns the .Socialist I’art.y was ruling in 
Germany, they w-erc in favour of llie .\ii>c-hluss 
f.e.. the Union with Gerinmiy, 'riie anti-religious 
attitude o,f the .Socialists gave the Cliristian 
Bociais. t.c., the Catholic i’urt.v, an iiiimensit 
following among the peasantry, wlio all the world 
over are well known for tlieir conservative, 
instincts. And the danger of nltimntc alisorption 
in Germany under tlic auspici's of the .Socialist 
Party gave the Heimwchr Party an opiiortunity 
of rallying the support of the Austrian Aristocracy 
to their cause. It should bo rcnicmliercd that as 
an Empi^ Austria is much ohler than Germany 
and it is Austria that had inherited the halo of 
the Holy Roman Epipire. As long a* .Uistria 
Tcmained separate from Oennany, the .knstrinn 
aristocmey would have some position in the 
country but if Austria were to be nlisorliisl ijibi 
tho German R^icli, then they would he nowhci'e. 
Therefore a well-known and wealthy aristocrat 
like Prince Starliombcrg came forwanl to lead tile 
IIiiiHiodir piioratly, tlie Defenders of the Home) 
for preserving the integrity of the Austrian Stale 
and the power and influcnco of the old uri.stocratic 
families. 

History was utilized in order to give an 
iinpetoa to this party. In .Tune, ISlAf, when I was 
in Vienna, the Austrian (iovernment celebrated 
the 250th anniversary of the victory over tlie 
Turke, In 16S3, tho Turks, after oveirminmg 
E.istom Europe, has laid eiege to Vienna and 
one of those responsible for • the ultimate defeat 
of the Turks was Stsrhomberg, an ancestor of the 
ftince Starhemberg, present leader of the 
mimwebr, Tho June x^ebration naturally had 
the support 'of the entire Austrian population but 


m 

it was so manoeuvred that one important nauJt 
of it was to enhance the rejnitation of Priaoe 
Starhembeig and therefore of his party. As a 
part of tho eelchnition, 40,000 Heimwehr volunteers 
in their green and white uniforms came te 
Vienna from the eopntry and had a route match 



'I'lic VolmiltH’rs pS<-lniIzbimiller) in custody 

111 the 1*1 Mice fit at ion in Flnrideikirf, Vienna 


thi'oiigh tin.*’streets of Vienna. I'hwughout the 
rmito man’h I heanl ihe supporters of the 
Heimwchr sjnmting “Hoil fitarliemberg’' while the 
Niizis In mdy sliinitod “Hcjl Hiller”—and were 
elmsed by ttic Poliin for doing so. At the »*tid of 
the (H'leliration I congratulatoil a Heimwchr leader 
on i.hi* fine discipline shown by his volunteers, 
lint 111 * did not seem to be at idl enthusiuslie 
iibont the I unction and he complained that the 
Viennese public were not on the whole sympa¬ 
thetic to the Heimwelir and that in the working 
clas.s quarters tlmy had evon been pelted with 
iritten eggs. That was in Jnno last year. But 
within next cigiit month* they improved their 
public position to such an extent as to render it 
possible for them to make a direct assault on 
their enemies, the Austrian Nazis and the 
.'Vustriaii Bociii lists. To follow the steps taken 
i:)tm after another, for undermining their enemies, 
will nflunl an interesting stuily in political 
strategy. 

At the end of thu last )Var it was geneniJIy 
tbouglit ihiit tho era of Nutionnliam Imd ended 
in Europe and that of sociid reconstruction 
iiml begun in right earnest. It is now clear, 
however, that the era of Nationalism has pot 
ended. As. long a-s tho principle of ^If- 
detorminatioii is not eonsistenlly applied 
throughout Europe the nntiouHlist struggle cannot 
cease.* Wliilo the Treaty of Versailles did justice 
to the Czechs, Poles and the Italian-speaking 
people then under Austrian rule, it did 
considerable injustice to (Jerinans and Hungarians 
who were placed under the nde of some o^er 
races. This injustice was possible at the time 
of tho Treaty of Versailles occause a filing of 
extreme vindictiveness inspired the victors at 
Peace Conference preceding the Treaty. Until 
this wrong is rigntorl, the era of nationally 
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itruRgle-, wnR«)( in Euroj)«> nor can the 

of war ^ rtvorteri. 

;: ;^Xn spite of a. favourable eoil for the growth 
.<»f- .t.he- Heiniwohr Party in Austria, anJ in 
'Spite. of the fart that the Heimwuhr from the 
,‘Very,.hGgi oiling entrenched them selves on national 
sentiment and tradition, they could not liuve 
nchioved much progress without the help of 
another party in Austriii mul without international 
support outside. It is here that iho help of an 
able political leader like Herr Dolfuss proved 
to be inviiluahlo. Uniier his leadership, the 
Federal Government has been formed, 
commanding the support of the Christian Social. 
Heimwehr and Agrarian Parties anti in opposi¬ 
tion to tile Socialist and Ntt*i Parties. Without 
a militant party like the Keimwehr, Herr 
Dolfuas would not have been able to cope with 
the nillitnnt Nmds or with the militant S(Kiiali.«ts 
who hod their disciplinwl corps of volunteers, 





Heimw^r in thsir doable fi^ht against 'the 
iSociolists and the Austrian Nazis, And there 
is no doubt that much of the international 
support which the Austrian Government • 
been getting was because of the impression 
abroad that they were engaged primarily in 
suppressing the Austrian Xazis The same 

inteniational support would not have been 
forthcoming if it liad been then rcalizeil that 
the Austrian Government would soon strike so 
brutally at the Socialist I’arty in Austria. 
Tlie Austrian Socialist? htul friends in Great 
llritoin ami in France and since they had put 
aside tlie proposal of the Anschluss or Union 
with (iermany, since the Nazis got into power 
there, tliere was no re'isoii for Great Britain 
or France to be enthusiastic in their support 
of Herr Do]fuss if he was to strike against the 
Soi'ialisl.s ill Austria. Tlicroforo, It was sound 
Patties for tb** .\ust.viau Government to attack 
the Nii/.i Party in Austria first 
and rally the fullest measure 
' : of international support while 
doing so. After getting world 
opinion oil tlieir side iind 
eln'ckruatiug the Nazis in Austria 
tiii’y could safely procctsl with 
liu! task of dealing with the 
Socialists. It. 
them ill 
attemptml 
SiK'iiilist.s 


Bctt Pchinitz, the -Speeial Oonmnssiooei- npjiBiiitisI liv 
Fedoriil tioverne ent. iirriviiig at the Hatliiius to ex|S’t i ii 
Sociali»l Mayor.of Vieiina and take foreilile [NjHSCBsiun 
of tb«. Mimieipality 


8<K Herr Dolfiiss 
alliance with the 
Heimwehr, on their 
more. Tliroiigh Herr 


called the Schutzbund. 
naturally welcomed the 
militint Helinwehr, The 

side, stood to gain even 

Dolfuss they got the support of nn inHiiential 
party like the Christian Socials and tlirough 
this party, of the entite> Catholic Cliurch. 

Through Herr Dolfuss again tliey got the 
support of the Allied Powers in the struggle 
against the Austrian Nazis who had the moral 
support of Germany. Last but not least, the 
political wisdom and sagacitv of Herr .Dolfnss 
was of great help to them. Without liis'caiition 
and restraint, they would in nil probability, 

have courted disaster liy rushing thini^ 
•prematurely. ’ 

; In appeared as if Heir Dolfuss and 

••the- Ciffietuin Socials were making uee- of- 


WKidd have landed 
di.saster if they hiul 
to deal witti the 
first. After the over¬ 
throw of the Soidnlists it appeal's 
ns if the Heimwehr will make 
use of the Prime Minister Herr 
Dolfnss more than he will he 
aide to exploit them.' 

In March, 1933, when I first 
came to Vienna the ' Anstrian 
Government hud a hare miijorhy 
of one in the Lower Chamber 
of the Federal Parliament; That 
*1"' was a precarious position for 

any Government ami could not 
last indefinitely. Ho, taking 

advantage of the resignation of 
the Sueiiker, the Governineijt, due* line morning in 
March, 193^ suspended th«. Parliament and be- 
^1111 to govern the countiy ’by decree. Since 
then, Parliament has been in a state of suspend¬ 
ed ail iIllation. In Maroh, 1933, the accession 
of the Nazis to power Germany lind focussed 
public attention in Kurope on Germany, The 
Austrian HwialisU _ did not therefore realize 
whut was happening in tlieir own _ home. _ More¬ 
over, since the Parliamentary opimsition ■consisted of 
hotli I lie Hoeinlists and the Austrianjjfnzia, pi any 
Socialists were foolish enough to think that the 
Government aiiiieil primarily at the Nazis and not 
at themselves. After the suspension of Parlior 
ment, the Government hurled their attack mote 
against the Nazis than ^inst the Bocialieto- 
and Ais was largely responsible for luUing 
the Utter into a sense of eecutity. White 
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ihi« goiniT on, ont> t-ould discover I’aity had a conaidoi-fllde following niiioii}' the' 

a lurking aynipathy for Herr OolfH^s in bis yomigur ^tnii'ralioii. The Party ll•r^.!^■rs spoke 

extni-pwliumentRry activities ajjainst tliti X«*is, witli git>al passion and sincerity : iicvcrllieless^ tt 

on the part of certain Rocialiats. In discussing struck luc at the tiinn that tiiey were a trilie 

Austrian politics with the Socialist rank and olilcr than what tliey should have been. And 

file in those day^ one clearly had the iini>n's- I rcnicmlicr liuving rctnarkwl to young S<>cmlist 

siou that they diil not realize the gravity of frienils tJiiU their Party should tlu»w up 

(he tiiena(« that loometl large iii front of tlKaii, yoiing<>r li^ailvrs. In ecuttrust witli the Hmanlist 

Any impartial outsider like myself could fcirl Party, tlie Nazi leadei-ship was younger and 

in those <|jiys that the time was not far off iilori' virile. On llie first of May, the Nazi!) 

when the Austrian Oovernincnt would tnrii_aside jiIsd hud their mwting in a closed arena though 

and attack the Rncialisls. It must !>' said to they eoiilii not deiiionstviite within the City, 

the credit of llerr Dolfuss that on niori^ Tlicir alU'ndatiee was nothing like what tiiu 

oecnsions than one he mailc it quiU' clear that Socialists hiul <'oniuiuudi‘d, hut tliey (lispluytal 

the Govumment were fighting on a dim hie greater enthusiasm and virility, 

fwnt. >>., against the Nazis and tlie Socialists. After the first of May, tlie (Jovi'rnnieiit did- 

When in March, HtlW, the Govcrumeiit not make any further (lirei'l attaek on the 

.susptuidwl Parliament the S|H‘[iki‘r wlio hidongeil Soeiaiist IWty hut iliwled their atfi'iitioii to 

to thi- oppositionist Parly, 

.siimmoneil Parliament in detiauci' 
of the Goveriinienf, Great was 
the eiiriosity and exeitement of 
the people and every one was 
asking '“What will the Ooverii- 
lactit do?* The ({overnii'ent 
ordeivd the I'oliee to pivvelit 
Parliaineiit frojit asnuidditig, hut 
hefoix! they could arrive <m the 
seene, the oppositionist dr'pulies 
managed ts> get into Purliatiient 
House and at the appointed lamr, 
the jinH'cedrng’s e<jMiineiiewl The 
Ministi'rs and their supporters 
were not pri'sent, of course; 
nevertheless, tlte aelion of the 
oppositionist diumties was not 
willioiit value. The only regn'l 
that Parliamentarians .sliould linve 
is that the opposlilon did not 
follow up their first 'net of 
defiance. The entire responsibility 
for this devolves on the limliTs 
of the Bocialist I’artJ’. AVhen (he 
(sovemment founti that the Stwei Scs'iie in Vienna during tlie l''cl)ruary events 

oppositionist Parties had taken 

the suspension of Parliamentary Oovernnieiit tlie Nazi Party. 'riien-Ly they lulled the 

lying <iown, they prcpaivd for a further Socialists into a sense of .security and also 

attack on public lilwrty. The International rullied international support in favour of their 
Isabour Day celebration ou the first of unli-Nazi jmliey. True, the Government banned 
May WHS banned. Such an order had the Socialist Schutzhurid (Volunteers) not long 

not been made even under the rule of the after the May Day aftliir hut the fSocialist Party 
Hapsburg Emperors. Police anil military were diil not appear to be at all exeited over the han.^ 
called out in order to prevent the Ro'eialists They thought that they could vonti tine to function" 
from demonstrating within the City though they secn^ly and thiy ' got some consolation in the 

were allowcil to hold a public meeting and a fact thift the Nazi Volunteers hud also been 

sporti exhibition in the SlunicipaJ Staiiium. I lianned by the (jovernment The premier Soeias 

was able to attend this meeting and was pro- list organ, Arhfilfr XeiUtii;i was placed under 

foundly impressed with what I saw. There were at censorship but it was not suppreeseil, whereas 

least sixty thousand people present Five not long after this, tlie Nazi papers began to 

thousand girls and elderly women gave a demonstrn- be suppressed one by one. Simultaneously, an 

tion of t^ysicai drill. Boys and grown-up men order was issuiA prohibiting the Nazis from 

also gave a similar demonstration. The element wearing any uniform in fiiihiic. And the climax 
of youth present on the occasion was very of (he attack was the forcible seizure of Uie Nazi, 
large and it showed dearly that the Socialist HeadipiarteTs throughout the country. While tJuav 
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attnck on the Nazis was tfoiiif? on iit Austria, 
they were not iJle, nor dirl they take things lying 
down. They rotitinuml their demonstrations ami 
their nctivilios in spite of the Government ban. 
The Socialists during tliis period continnerl to 
gnimblo nliniit the restrictions placed oti some 
of their aciivilios ami nlso about the seizure of 
sonio of the funds of the Socialist Miinici]iality 
by the Governnicnt but they did not organize 
any n^sistaiuM! or opposition. If they had jniiusl 
hands with the Nazis in a coniinon rcsistams; 
against, llio Government of the day, it is difKcult 
to say what wouM have ha))pcnc«l. Unfortunately 
for them the Nnzi niennee was looming so huge 
in front of them that they were unable to realize 
the true dimensions of the Goveruim'iibil menawt 
I had sometimes rmnarkeil to some Socialist 
friends that it was not unlikely that the Govern¬ 
ment was doing for the Austrian Nazis wliat the 
Von Paiicn Oi)vi;riimeiit hail ilom^ for tin- 
Gonnaii Nazis but to that remark no nrply was 
fortbeoiiiing. rlust as the fscs'ialists had remaiiiisl 
riiiiet while the Government laid hism alttieking 
tlio Nazis, so also the Nazis n'lnaineil ipiiet whi'ii 
the Governn>ont attacked the Socialists (his year. 
The fnlurxi alone will show whether fee in tin* 
point of view of political strahgy the action of 
the Austrian Nimis was corwet. It *\vas idle for 
tile Socialist leaders to liave expected last year 
that the Government n-ouhl riitlili;s.s|y supptvss 
the Nazis bat would allow them to exisL Never¬ 
theless there are Nazis wlio view with perfect 
equanimity the suppression of the f^oeialisls in 
Austria this year and who think tliat the Govern¬ 
ment have only made their nltiinate task mueh 
easier for them. 

Last year I was of the opinion that the 
Austrian Government were aetlng eontrury to the 
laws of political strategy by earrylng on (he 
struggle on a double front and that if they 
wanteil to .succeed, they shnulil make up wiili 
one of the two opposin!r parties. I jiiu.st ixinfess 
that as a student, of History, I never ex]S'cti'd 
that they (the Government) would he .so suixx'ssful 
in overthrowing both the ojiposilioiiist ])arties. 
The credit for this belongs largely to tile political 
sagacity displayed by Herr Dolfuss. Dariiig tlie 
List twelve months he has always noted in tlie 
fulness of time. He _ has never _ shown any 
weakness in dcalini; with his politieal enemies 
nor has he been guilty of premature msiiness in 
action. I must now refer to two iinporlnnt steps 
that he took last year in order to prepiire mr 
the 6nat knock-out blow that he gape Ids 
opponents Ihia year. The first step refers to the 
arming of the Heimwehr and their absorption in 
the ranks of the Governmental police. The 
second step refers to the holding of the Catholic 
Congress in Vienna last year. 

It was said by many people last year in 
Vienna that while the Government could eominand 
an armed force of approximately 30,000 (including 
soldiers and policeX noth the Socialists and the 


Heimwehr could command an armed force of 
about the same number.. The problem for the 
Government therefore was how to increase the 
armed forces at tlie disposal of the Government 
in prepiimtioii for a civil war as took place in 
February tliis year. The Government solveil 
tlii.s problem by taking over large numbers 
of the Hoiinwelir itinl giving them full military 
training. The imi>urtitnt part which the Heimwehr' 
Volunteers were enlled upon to play in fighting 
the Sucialisl Sehiilzbund this year, shows how 
helpless tile (Jovernnient forw’s wonlil liave lieen 
without tlieir assistanoe. This nddilional force 
was all llii^ men! neccssiiry because, eerbiiii 
members of the police ami of the Military bail to 
he liisiuissefl by tla^ Govermnent liecaii-se of their 
pro-Nazi syrnpathie.s, (It is now an o]Mm secret 
that Nazi i>ii>pagan<lii was active In the ranks 
of the Austrian Folieo and llie Military.) 

1 have nliviidy ridiTivil to the want of 
eiitliusiusm ON the part of the Viennesr- public 
which the lleiinwclir and the siipporUS's of the 
Guverument i‘X[)(Ticnei'd in .Iniic' last year. To 
convert the Viisiiiese pulilic, it was iiers-ssary to 
im]ii'ess upon ilieai that the Goventmcnl had a 
large lollowing, Tlie Heimwehr ilemon.-ilruliuii of 
June. I!)').'! servcsl some useful purpose in that 
coniu'ction hat it wa.s not enough. Theixdoro in 
Septi'iiiher of last year, tlie (.'atholie Gongix'ss of 
Gel'lllan-speaking peoples was convened in Vienna. 

I was foi tiiiiiile to lie [uTsent again in Vienna ou 
the irceasioii. The Guvemment laid made eluboraUi 
ai'i'iiiigements for (.’ailiolie jicople to visit Vienna 
from rliffen’jit paii.s of Austria and of otlter 
Gerinan-s]K'nkiiig (.'iiiliolic eounlries. Ills Holiness 
the I’ope was prevailed upon to send Ids Apostolic 
Delegate on the oeemsioii. .\t a nuNlest estimate, 
iftil),tilth peojilc must liave visiti'il Vienna for the 
oeciision. A fair had also been arningeri in 
Vienna at alioiit the same time and special rail¬ 
way fuel lilies had heeii oHired for those who 
visiterl Vieiirm. 'Die additional crowd coming 
for the V^ieima Fair an<l for the Catholic Congress 
meant moi'e business for the hotels and the 
boarding-hotiscs of Vienna and. for the business 
eomimiiiity of Vienmi in gcueral. This money 
put into the pockets of tjre Vienncfle people in 
limes of fimiiieial strliigciiily helped to buy up 
tlieir supiinrt, llioiigli in an unconscious way. 
Further, ific colossal iTowds of oountryside people 
who had come to Vienna fur the Catholic Congress 
nt the hi Stan ce_ of the Government gave every 
one the impression that tlio Government had a 
large following in the country and that the entire 
Githolic Cliureh, including His Holiness the 
Pope, supported the Government of Ifttpr Dolfuss, 
To an outsider like myself who moved in’ nn<l 
out of the huge crowds, the religious sincerity of 
the people was quite evident. But it was equally 
evident that the Government were making politicul 
capital out of the Catholic Congress, though the 
arrangement was so clever that the onlinary man 
ill the street did not probably realize IL Military 




Busts of the Socialist Leaders, Keiunauii, Adler 
wid Hanuach—the foiuiders of the Austrian 
Republie. 

(Before Kebntary lifM) 


Ifeiiiiwelir V<iliMjleem inuudiii^ laduie the statue of 
(iraf Siarlu iiiIkt;;- in .lime Ifti). 

(traf StarhetnbcrjE was one of those who saved V'iciinA 
from the Turks in ItKi luid is an aiu'eator of 
ITinco HiarhctnlHTp. t he limder of the Heim well r 
at |Htacnb 





Karl Marx Hof”—tie nuarteis l)uilt by the Municipality of Vienna for workmen- now 
reiianica as “Uolfuss-boi” 
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il(’tnoiislr.itioiis vrcre nUo hold in oinmoctiou witli 
tlio Catholic Cnngrresrt rloinonstratious. 'I’he not 
ro.-iilt of tho Spptoiiihi'v i‘(’ri‘monios wa-* to pivo 
|wi)|ili', nn'l piivliciilarly tho Vioniio^o jniblic, tho 
iiiiliro^j^ion that thi‘ (lovorninoiit had an oxtroinoly 
>l.roiif; position, hnoinsr tho su])]ioi-t of tin' 
(iiitliolii- Chiindi, tho Army and tho oonntryshlo 
pis)|(l<! of Anstrhu .Vnd tin' prostioo and I'opui.atioii 
of Horr Dolfuss stootl hifflior ihini it liail ovov 
■ iotio hofoi'O, 

I ivnioinhor an iiioiilont tliat. took placo in 
Vioniia lit aliont this time. In oiio of iho 
iloiiioiistration.s that took jdaro noai' tho lliilliniis 
(/./■. tho Town Ifall whi'ro tho .Mayor holds his 
offii'o). Olio of tho Ifoiniwolir londors [lointinir to 
dll' Hatliaus said that ho ho|)od that the rlay 
wmiM soon ooino W’hoii tho < Mivoniiiii'nf wonld 
turn out tho Bolshi'viks r niotiiiiiii; iho t'ooiiilist'd 
rniiii tho huildiiiar and pnrito Vii'iiiiii of ihc'ir 
party. Whon I road tho otlior riny l.liiil llio 
(iMvoniinont and Iloiinwohr foi-oos hiiil fori'ihly 
takoii jHissossion of tlio Uathans and hail iinnlo a 
prisoiK'i' of t'no ^'ooialisl Mayor, tin* sp.-oi'li of tho 
Ilohnw.-hr h-adi'i' appoarod to nir almost jiniplii tir. 

.■\flrr tho Si'pti’ailicT oori’liionios, I.lip (loyi'm- 
iiioiit felt stroiifT I'lioiioh to procis’d rnllili'ssly 
with its task of stipprossintT tho oppositionist 
parlios. Tin- first fow iiioiiths woro di voli'il lo 
dll' siippi-k'ssioii of tlio Nii'/tis and when this was 
alinosi iviiiiplrto, tho (rovi'innii nr. with tlio ailv'-nt 

of tin- itow ... iiropao'd for tho assault on the 

Socialists. LooUin;’ at rooi'iit ovonls in tlioir 
|a'<i[ti‘i' por.spootivo, it im'i'Iiis rloiir that tlii' Soria- 
list.s woro lijrhtinir a losinii pnnu'. Tlinnoh tlioy 
<‘<>ntr>illod tho iuhiiiaistriitioii of tho Vioinni 
Manii-ipality an.I of tho Vionna provinco, iholr 
IMisition was always woak. Ahroaii thoy had 
hardly any iiitornatioiial snpjiort, wliilo tho 
iltnoiiiinioits failnro of tho Snoinl IJoinoorats in 
fionnany had pmihioeit a doiuoraliraiifr olli'ot on 
Austria. Tho Calholir. Chnroh wa.s doail a^ilnsL 
tln'iii ainl rooriil ovonts havo doinonstrati'd what a 
stroiiir hohl tho (tatholir Ciniroli still has in 
Austria. Within .knstria, llioy Innl Ij) fijtlit two 
jioworfitl oiiomios. tho Nazis on tho ono siilo anil 
t'hristiiin Soiaals and Ili-iniwohr on tlio olhor. In 
Itioso oimniistinui’s. oouhl thoy liiivo dono niuro ‘i 

Ft is ijnilo Into, as tin* (iiiiu'ili'iii 

wportctl, that tho Sos'ialisLs of Austria, niiliki; 
llioir oonirailos in (Jorinaiiy, liavc ttonu down 
fiKhtiiifr. I(; i.j a Irairody of history that it party 
witli^ such a pplorions I'connt of public iind sooial 
sorvioo as tho .Austrian Socialist Party should he 
•>v< rllirown and onishrd in this mini nor. Tho 
only ooiiaoliitiun is that thoy havo oroiitod history. 
As .Mr. lliniild Laski wroto in tho l.ninloii 
flfi'nltl tho nth or day, in the liisUn'y of the 
socialist strilf,Trlo, Vienna will nink alouttsido of 
tho Paris Conrninnn and of the Hnssinn Hovolntion 
of l!ld.(. While ndniittinff all that, I onniint at 
the .same llmo liolp tliinkiiiis that if the Sneiaiist 
loador-sHip jiml shown greater political sagnoity, 
events might havo taken a dift'oivnt I'Ourse. From 

r>9—la 


admission made in Socialist circlo.s now, it appears 
that till the very last, tlio Sia'iidist lenders were 
hogoiiating fora ooniproitiise with the (Toveriiment. 
There can ho no complaint ahuiit the ehiinuiter of 
the SiK'ialisl rank and tile, la cnu.se, at tin: hnldilig 
of tlioir loaders, they have shown of what stun 
tho>’ lU'i* in.'ido. Hat won' the leaders justified in 
hilling die party into a souse of seourity and in 
piitl.ing olf the liiial slrugglo till tho eleventh hour 
had sinick ? 

While the Sis'ialisl Party has mispil to exist 
in .Austria, the same cminot lie said of tho Nazis. 
.'Vs lung as NationnI Socialism rules in (Jeriniin^, 
the Nazis will exist in Austria, {tornniny is 
jinltiiig tho fullest ei'imoiiiie pri'ssiirc on Austria 
in urdor to bring about die dowiifidl of tlie 
pn-.-ont < iovoiiiiiioiit. Will till' [irosont (lovcrniiient 
bo able to solve tlio econiimic ]iroblein of the 
-Viistri.'iii [ii'oplc ? AiicCwill the Allied I’owera, 
wliii ail' so iinxioiis to keep Aaslria away From 
(li'i-iiiany, I'l'iiili'r ailoipiiite fmaiicial iis.sistiin<w 
n. the presoiiL .Vnstrian < Jovoriiinoiit ? If history 
answors liotli tbese i[ni'.'.t.ioiis in tlio afiiniialive, 
till'll uiiiloahti'dly tho [n'esoiil (iovoi'iinieiit will 
hiivo a long lease of life. OlhiTwise ihero lun 
only two nll.'i'initivi'S for the .Viislriiin poiplo a 
fci lorn til 111 with (ieiinaily or with Kniigary. 

Duo of the cimi’lil'ioiis to liii drawn froin tint 
l''|■l)l'llary oyonts is that a coiiipariitivi'ly sniilll 
bat woll-disolpiiiioil armoil force as tin* .Viistriiin 
(Jovernitioiit innl, oaii ovorpoWer with tin* aid of 
mtilloiy, any well-nrniod fotoo tliat may be 
)jitolnd agiiiiisi it, 

’I'liings ni'i* ipiii't now in .Viislriil and will 
ri'inaia su for some tiino at least. Tho work of 
tniiisforinatioii is going oa briskly. The gi’is'ii» 
ainl-whlle flag of tho llolmwehr is flying <in the 
top of Ibidimi.- ill oi'ilor 1.0 puirlaini the ex|>hisioii 
of (he Soeiiilist regimo. Tho triple hosts of llic 
loadi‘1' wliii foniidoij tho .\.iisti'iiiii llepiibtie liavo 
las'll ii'iiiovisl and the hosts of Herr Dolfosa, 
Ih'inci' Starlii'niherg and Major Foy (lleiiinvehr 
tji'inlor) ' litive his ii siili.stitilttsl insLoail. Tile 
palatini hoildiiig hnill by tlio Sociali.st .Muiiiei- 
jniJity for the workers and iiaiiiisl as Marxhuf 
lias boi'ii I'onainod as Molfiisslmf. .Vs a .siibslitute 
fur the lliirnisl Cross or Swastika of tin* Nazis, 
Herr Dolfuss has designod a new cniss iia ii 
symbol for his party. ,\11 the tactics, iilethodK 
and dovici'S em|iInyoit in eoaiitries like Jtussia, 
Italy mid' (Joniiany will be iiitrodoeisl in Austria 
as well., lint the main probloio on wliieh will 
(lopeiiil the fiilure of Austrian politics is the 
oconifiiiio pvobU'iM, Till Ibis problem is solvisl, 
tlicre can be no peace in Auslrin. 

V , lot of speculation is going on now as to 
what course Ilorr Dolfuss will Follow hereafter. 
Will ho be able, to niaintiun his independence or 
will ho sot'i'piolor iwmideti'ly to the lleiinwchr f 
VVhi'ti his tiarly- the (.hristinn KocliUs'-has boon 
ilissolveil, whore does he stand now ? What 
kind of (.onstitutiuu will lie force on Austria t 
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^Vill it b« an imitation of Iho Icaliim Oonstitntion 
or a mollification »f it f 

In an cxoct^ftnjtly wcll-writbm article in the 
Felnuary (Iftli) nmniwr of tlie Ninftnenlh 
Oiniurtf EiizaU-th WiMkemann has ])lea<I<Hl 
paaaionatcly for a rapproclicincnt la’twe<ai tlu; 
(!ittholic (’liurcli iiiiil 8ociali!<m in Aiiatria in 
onicr to save the eoniitry from t^inf; ovin’ Ui tlie 
National Kncialiete, In view of the virtual 
extinution of the Hcicialist Vaity after tile February 
event!*, tlio apiieal Is _ a belaUiil otic. To any 
ontairle oliiwrvor it will appear clear tliat the 
Ilciinwnhr have now ffot the upper haiul and it 
will not be pnesiible for Herr Dolfiiae to maintain 
his indcpemlenre as apainat tbciu. The inner 
polities of the lleimwehr Party will iletcrniine 
tlie futiirG of Austrian polities. Witlibi the 
Heimwelir there Inis lieeii a iiro-Nani ttroup ninl 
also a monarehist Kroiip. The pro-Niixi seetion 
have, for the time b<‘in)r, heen siijijin'ssefl hut 
the monarchist gronp Itave piiiusl in imiiortanec. 
The latest news from Vienna (^les to allow 
that tneinliers of the Koyal family nii! now 
openly ideiilifyini; themsidves with tint Ilitiniwelir 
Party iind that iiionareliisU in Austria and in 
Hmiijary liave not only beeoiiie aetivt! lull Inivi' 
lieen lioldiiit; delMieratiiina jointly. IiiP'restinK 
developnieiits m.ay tliias'fort! hikr* plats' at an>’ 
time. But wlmh'Ver hapia'iis, thent is no don I it 
that for some time at least, t.hi' .Vlliisj I’owers 


will ho able to do much in the way of influenc¬ 
ing' the Irenil of Austrian polities, Austria still 
eontiiiues to. _ he (,lie storm-eentn.' of 
Kiiropeiiti polities, thmigh oiitwanlly she may 
appr'ur to be calm. The Vienna Correspondent 
of the fjoiidon rt/ns.s sei'ins to think tliat the 
best course For tlm outside Powers would Iw 
to l»ick Herr Dolfusa and bis Ooveniment am' 
he_ also seems to think tliat tile Constitution 
which he will give Austria will linvi' only a 
‘Fascist Irtivc'ii.’ But in view of the inflnoftce 
of the Ileiinwelir in Austria today and thi- 
relations betwtvii that party and Italy, it seems 
more prolmble that the future constitution will 
be based on the ftalian model. No doulit the 
earlier dcelarations of Herr ItolfusM ri'ferreil to 
‘ji (‘brisiinii (.‘oi'porative’ Slate hut lie was tlnai 
really under the inHneiu*e of the Catbolic Chni’cli 
and be whs praliably drawing his inspinitiun 
fiimi the Pajiiil Fneyelli'ii! of Iiiiil wbieh laid 
ilowii the views of the Catliolle Cluiri'b on the 
ipiestion of soeiiil risirgnnisntioii. lint Uslay 
it is well-nigh lm]iosslb]e for Herr Ifolfiiss to 
do any tiling in ojiposit.ion to llie Ileiinwelir and it 
is estji'iaely rlimbtfnl if tlie latter would go as far 
as the Prinw Miiiistier in following the direetioas 
Ilf the Ciilltolie (’bun'll. \Vbilti'V*'r happens in 
Aiislria bemiffer will lie of inh'n'.st to the outshJe 
woi'lil anil will have rnr-reiU'liIiig ri'|»oiviissions 
tiliviugliililt Kimipi'. 


Electric Current in Soil 
EilU off the Bacteria 

Home garilens iitnl gii'i'ii- 
boiise men may now rid soil 
of disease and jM'st.s bv sli-ri- 
lijiliig it wit li eli'ctrieil.y, 

tbroiigli tJie ns*' of appaintus 
reei'iitly ileveloju'il by a Seattle, 
Wash, ri'si’iircb engineer. 

Tlioiigh it resembles eb'i'trii' 
benting devici'S pii'vioiisly 

applied to garden mg, the 
nptmnil.iis in not desigiieil t*) 
binit tJie soil by contact but. 
bv passing eh'clric ciirri'nt 
dirivtly tbrmigli it, lietwecu 
olectrodcij tliat arc liiiiii'd in 
the I'lirlh. The niilil lirating 

is said to kill all piiresih's. 

--/^ifrtibir Saetire 



At top, electric soil atgrillxcr in use. Above, 
dose-up of ioeuktiug material and plates 



Education of Negroes in America 
and of Indians in India 

Ijtcrncv <111(1 ofliieiitioii «ri( not indent ioiil 
—(lie one .“(hniiUl not be eon found I'd with 
;he other. Nevertheless, it is true, Ix-oudly 
.ipenkinff, thiit cdiieiiliou eimnot be iiiipiirted 
^o nil udecjUiite n.'ib’tit witliont liteniey. 
lienee iiti nttempt will be rnnde in tliis note to 
five some, idea of the progress of ediieiitioii 
n riidiu, iissuniinff thiit it enn be i'oU|f]ily 
iiensiired by the peix'entii^e of litfTiU^y of its 
IHipiilatioii. 

Till* ediieiition of the Negroes of the 
I'niteil States of Aiiierie!i will be eonipiired 
with t-hiit of ludiiiiis in India for tlie rciisons 
stilted lielow. 

()rigiti,olly the Negroes weiv not iiihiibitaiits 
if AiiKH’ieii. 'riieir iineestors wire taken IVoin 
flieir homes in AlViea and sold info shivery 
in Anierieii. Not to speak ol any indigeiiniis 
iteratiire of their own in .Africa, they 
h:i<l not even aiiv iadigi'iioiis alplialief. 
.Vnd in .Aincrieii they lived in a state 
if slavery. So long Jis they were shiiuis, 
hey were not given any facilities for 
:*diicatjon. On the contrary, tlieir ediieutioii 
was penaliited.' So, though before tlie 
:‘niancipation of all the Negro slaves in the 
i.'. S. in December IRhii, a certain pnipor- 
■jon of the free Negroes and a smaller one 
if the Negro slaves had become literate, the 
irogress made by the Nc*groes in literiiey and 
‘diieation ha.s been made since December IR, 
IRtj.o. Kven after tliat date np till now 
Jie Negroes there have not enjoyed all the 
'diicational facilities which the white Anieriestns 
lave enioyed. 

It has been stated above (hat so long as 
here was slavery in the U. S. A., the education 
if tlie Negroes was penalized. 'I’he exact 
character of the punishments provided for the 
iffcncc of Negro education will be iindci'stuod 
:rom the following extracts made from 
fiarmsworlh History,of the World, vol, iv, 


p. 'fsi 1, by Major 11. D, llasu in his Uhltny 
nf Kiiiifoliuii in Imlid iinifcr thv littltt tif llir 
Kitxf liiiiia (out fit! II If : 

" . ilia iiiliinUiiiii Ilf Ni'giiiisi was expiiviily 
forh ill lien. Men* for iiisfimii’, ure siime passimin 
friiin llie t'isle nf Virjjiiiia in tSItl, 'ICeiTy 
iissemiiliifie Ilf NegnicH fur tin* |iiir|Hisi' of iimlnielion 
ill reailiiiy nr UTitiiij; sluill Ik* nil milawfal ussenilily. 
.\iiy jlistiI'll may iiisiie Ms wiirraiil tu any nftlecni 
Ml' iillier jKTsiiii leuniriiin hiiii Ui enter aitv place 
M'lii'iv siieli asseiiililam* fiiiiy lie lUiil seize Any 
N'l'Si'n tiierein^; anil lie nr niiy iil.lier juKliei* may 
iiriier siieti Meai'n In )m' giiiiiisliiHl will) slrifKis, 
.^aaill. if a wliile tienaiii iissenilile with NeKriHs for 
the imiiKise nf insiruetiiijr Ihein to iwui nr arile, 
he snail lie eiiiilliiis] In jail Hill, exeeeiliiiy six iniintliK 
anil liiuxl Hill, exix'i'iliiif' niie liiiiiilrixl iliilltirs." 

"Here is aiinthi'r pnraaoMili from an Ael pnsscxl 
ill Siiilli (fiinitiiia in IHttl. ‘[f tiny tH-rsiin sliiill 
hen’.'iflerrfeiii'li iiny slare In nwl nr ivrile, nr shnil 
tiiil ill iissts1iii<£ Hiiy slave to reiiil nr write, nr eiittse 
nr [ihiriire any slave In In' laitf'lit In reail nr write, 
siii'h perSDii. if a free nliite iiei-snii, npiii eiiiivie- 
iinii liierenf. shall fur every siieh nUenee apiinat. 
this .ti'1 he fiiiixl not. i-Mi'eiliria nan hiiiiiireil 
ilnlliirs and imjirisniied iinl more Ilian six inniiths ; 
nr, if a inTsoii nf enliinr. shall la> whipiaxl not 
exen ilio}> lifly laslii's iiiiil fined iiiit c.xetMlitiit 
fifty iliillars : .Viiil if a slave, shall In* whipped not 
exeeeilinc fifty hishi'S.'” 

•'i?iiiiilliir Aels were imsscil in (iiiontia and 
.M a llama.” 

W'lieii ihe Negroes were freed in ISb.'y, 
siieli hiws eeastsl to he operntive. I n I tlHO in 
flu; r. S. ,V. Ki.il per cent of Negiw.s were 
i I literate iitid RI5‘7 percent were literate. This 
meiins that in id illy in (in years, from Decern fjcr 
Iff, ISlio, to IffilO, an orgiiitdly uncivilized 
people, without any indigenous alphabet mid 
literature ' of tlieir own, had become literate 
to the e.xtciit of dil.7 Jicr cent. This has been 
possible because of the desire of the Negnies 
for knowledge, the intellectual almosphere of 
A 111 erica, the .facilities provided by the State 
for 4,heir education, though less than those 
provided for the whites, and tlic facilities 
crcfttc<l by thi; Negroes themselves for their 
own (Hiucatiou. 

The facts relating to India will now be 
stated. 

’ This country po.ssessed scripta and 
alphabets at least two thousand years ago. 
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'bib date la ^ven in order that it may not 
0 challenged even by those European scholars 
rho are most obsessed witli the notion of 
Jidian inferiority. The most ancient Sanskrit 
iterature of India is, according to the samt! 
dnas of scholars, at least three thousand years 
}Id. Pali literatim^ is also more than two 
thousand years old. The literatures of many 
modern languages of India are at least a 
thousand years old. 

Indian litemtiircs of the pre-British perhxl 
contain not only poems, dramas, and works of 
fiction in prose but also valuable philosophical 
and acientic works of various descriptions. 

It is generally admitted that in ancient 
times Hindus had made great progress in the 
art of education, though the extent rif literacy 
in tliose days or in the [’iithan and Mughal 
period cannot be definitely ascertained. But 
the records, reports and statements of British 
officers and writers go to show that in the 
years immediately preceding and following 
the establish in (‘nt of the rule of the East India 
Company there was a greater degree of liter.icy 
in India than now. Major B. D. Basil, in his 
book cited above, <)notes the following passage 
from the late Mr. Kcir Ibvrdie’s work on 
India, p. 5 :— 

MnxMuller, on Ihc utreiiKth of offiihil doruninils 
■ml a misBioiiary report (■onecrniiijj^ cducution 
in Bcncal prior to fbu UritisU oerupatioii, assrris 
that there were then 80,000 native gehools in 
Benicit, or one for every four hundred of the 
liopiilation. Ludlow, in his history of British India, 
saya that ‘in eveiy Hindoo villano which has 
retained its old fomi I am nosnred tliut the 
ehiltircn j^emlly am aide to rend, write, and 
cipher, bnt where wo have swept away Ihc village 
Hvatem os in Bengal, there the villain sehixil hits 
alsn digRpjieared.' 

Major Bnsti’s book gives extracts relating 
to tile Madras and Bombay Presidencies also. 

Mr, Edward J. Thompson, whose worst 
enemy will not accuse him of overestimating 
the achievements of India or Indians, hits been 
constrained to admit in 'the Ret^nstfuction of 
India (Faber & Faber Limited, London, 19.40) 
that in India “there was more literacy, if of a 
low kind, than until withiu the last ten years.” 
But this grudgyng admission is not accurate. 
For, whereas “official documents and a 
Uiismonary report concerning education in 
Bengal prior to the British occupation” mention 
80,000 schools in Bengal or one for every 400 


of the jKiptdatini), the latest Quinquennial 
Review on Progn-ss of Edneation in 
Bengal, for the yours 1947-15142, mentions 
only (>9,040 educational institutions, including, 
nut merely schools, but universities, arts 
colleges, professional colleges, seiMndnry 
schools and primary schools, for a population 
of .‘i,01,14,()0‘2 souls, or one educational 
institution for every 72”) of the population. 

TjOt us, howevtir, not lay stress upon the. 
fact that in pre-British India there was more 
literacy, “if of a low kind,” as Mr. Thompson 
says, tliun now. lict us merely record die 
existing state of tilings. 

Before that is doiw, it must iu all fairness 
be record (id witJi prufoimd feelings of appre¬ 
ciation tliat neither tile CTOvernmcnt of the East 
India C\>mpuiiy nor the. floverniuent of India 
iiiider the British (‘rowu has ever enacted laws 
providing the pimlshment of fines, imprisonment 
or whipping for ludian.s receiving ctliication 
or for j’airopi'un.s giving education to fiidimis. 
Ill this respect tlie European bruneii of the 
.Aiiglo-lSiixou ^00 can claim to be vastly 
superior to the .\iucrieiiii branch. It may ho 
objected, that the Negroes of .Vnierica w«w 
slaves, whereas the Indians vvero mid are 
merely a compieved people and that not nil 
parte of Indii were brouglit nnilcr subjuga¬ 
tion by fighting. But though there is a difference 
bctw’een slavery and {mlitical siilijectioii, what 
really matters is tliat the British people hud the 
jiower to make the. giving and receiving of 
education on the part of Indians a penal 
offence. It was extremely generous and 
merciful of them, therefore, not to exercise that 
power in the way that tlic white .Americans 
did with reganl to the Negroes beforis' 1865. 

It has been stated above thaVmainly in the 
coui'se of 65 years 83‘7 per cent of the 
originally uncivilized Negroes in America had 
been made literate. 

Assiiining that the people of India, before 
being brought under British rule, were uncivi¬ 
lized, alphabet-loss, literature-less, without ‘ arts 
and crafts, at least 83‘7 per cent of' them 
should have been made literate in the more 
than 6.5 years of British ruie—at any rate in 
the more than 65 years which have elapsed 
since the Iklucation Orapatch of 1854, 
commonly, though not correctly, styled Uic 
“Intellectua) Charter of India,” accurately 



NOTES 


spoken of as Wood’s Despatch aft^r Sir 
('hnrles Wood, then President of the Board of 
Control of the East India Coinpanv. As 
agningt the per cent of Aitieriean Negro 
literacy in 1330, may be mentioned the S 
(eight) per cent literacy of the people of India 
ill 15)31. So American Negroes are ten tinics 
as literate as Indians tinder Britisii rule. In 
this respect, therefore, the Enropean branch 
of the Anglo-Stixon race is vastly inferior to 
the American branch of the same race. 

Onr observation is strictly liinifwl to 
literacy. Racial and political treatment should 
not, therefore, be brought in. 


Literacy in India 


It does not much matter if some Provinces 
and Bt'ites arc ahead of others in literacy. 
For the sliamcfid fact is Unit dil per 
cent of Indians are illiterate and only 
8 per cent arc literate. Nevertheless, as the 
F*roVinces and States will have to make 
iiMlepcndent iiBbi'ts to reach at least the 
Arneriejin Negiii's level of literacy, namely, 
83'7 per millc, the following table taken from 
the (Viisns of India Report for 1!)31, showing 
the number of literates per millc, may be 
found useful as a reminder : 


Burma 
Coohin 
TravRnrnre 
Barodft 
Aden 
Coorg 


:)37 

2f59 

200 

182 

176 


AiKlAmaaR A Nirobars 170 
Delhi ira 

Ajiaer-Merwara 12.1 

Western India States 125 
Madras States* 121 

Bcncal 111 

Bombayt 108 

Madras 108 

Mysore 106 

Assam Oil 

Bombay States 71 

* Exf.htdiay QpcAm 
Traraneore. 
t Ineludinif Aden. 


(iraitral Provinces 
Pan] ah 
Assani Statist 
Bengal Stak« 

Unitcil Provinces 

Balurhistan 

Bihar A Orissa 

Central India 

Hyderabad 

N,-W. F, Provincu 

[J. P. Sutra 

Gwalior 

Rajputana 

Pan jab States 

Panjnb States Agwey 

Jammu A Kaabmir 

li. and O. States 

Sikkim 

C. P. States 


[ki 

tlii 

(II 

01 

rill 

51 
■jii 

52 
.50 
d!) 
Hi 
tT 
4H 
42 
42 
40 
59 
ill 
2;) 


There is a wrong notion that in India some 
communities are very much advanced in 
education. The following table taken from 
the Census Report for 1931, showing the 
number of literates per thousand, makes it 
plain that no community has reached the 
American Negro’s level of literacy ; 




Paniit 

791 

Indian Buddhists 

90 

Jews 

416 

Hindus 

8i 

.rains 

:m 

Muslims 

6A 

Ohrisiians 

2?.l 

TVibai 

7.5 


Sikhs 01 Alt ejcelHeiie nf fUtrmn. 

The Uaidyas of Bengal, the Tamil Brahmans 
of the Madras Presidency and the Kayasthas . 
of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 
are said to be very advanced in education. 
But tliey aiv all far below the Amerlean 
Negro’s level of literacy. Among Bnidyas 
(>35 per thousand are literate, anuitig Tamil 
Brahmans (1311, and among 1’. P. Kayaatiwu 
about >Mli, 

Wc li.ave spoken aliov»‘ of the American 
Negro’s I (!vel of literacy. Of the uativc-hom 
.\merieaJi whites, SI8..5 per cent or S)8.’> per 
thousand are literate. ' Tiic .Japanese figure 
is slightly higher. 


"Educationally almost .•saturated’' 

The latest official (B<im|’i<’tiiial Review on 
tJio ProgTi'.s.s of Ediieiitioii in Bengal, 1927- 
1932, observes that “these two eomnninities 
(Christians and 'eduealionaliy advimerd’ Hindus) 
are “ciliicationally almost saturated.” Perhaps 
in proof of this slati^meiil, this offieial publica¬ 
tion says that “the number vif their pupils has 
not shown much variation during the last 
deendc.” Asa matter of fmrt, us the same official 
report mentions elsewhere (p. 8), “the advanced 
Hindus have lo.st ground in the primary and 
the secondary stages, in which tlieir enrolment 
was 11,3 l,.a,31 at the end of the ({iiin<ptenninm 
as against (4,40,309 in 192(5-27.” 

A substance is said to be saturated with 
some other substance when the former has 
absorbed and holds the greatest amount 
possible of the latter. But can it be said that ^ 
any Hindu caste, however ‘^advanced’ educa- ■ 
tionally, has absorbeil the largest possible < 
amount of education '! If it he found that . 
almost all persons above the age of, say, 5 , 
belonging to any caste are at least literate, - 
nr that almost all its boys and girls of school- | 
going age arc receiving instruction, then it 
can be said that it is ediicntionnlly saturated. . 
Blit'as the Quinfpicnnial Review nowhere say* J 
which Hindu ca.stes arc officially consideFM 
educationally advanced, nor what percentage 
of the total population is officially held to be 
of school^ing age, the accuracy of the offiou 4 
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remark cannot bo tested. The only test that 
can be applied is to sec whether any Hindu 
caste in Bengal is literate to aa grant an extent 
as, say, tlie native-lmrn American whites, of 
whom 98?) per thousand are literate. Now, in 
the Bengal Ocnsiis Report for 11131, the most 
literate castes inentionod are: Baidya, (i3.5 
per tliousii nd 1 iterate; Brahman, 4-li2 pc^r 
thousend literate j Kayasthik, 401 per thousand 
literate ; A gar wa la, 344 per thousand liberate ; 
and HhahiL 208 per tlunisimd literate. I'hesc 
flgtires show that iiont! of tlicse eastt^s appruiich 
the native-born Anierican whites (nr eviai the 
American Ncgi-oes) in literacy, and tliat tlicre 
are mmicrous adults and juveniles uinong them 
who are illiterate. Therefore, it is undoubtedly 
incorrect to say that the ‘ediniationally 
advanced’ llindns of Bengal are ‘cjlueatioimUy 
almost sutiinitial.’ ’Phey ara nothing nl’ the 
kind. The rcusini why there has been a 
decrease in the number of pupils from those 
classes is, not Imeause tinu'e has bei.m excessive 
education ninong them, but beeanse e^-imoinie 
deprassinii ami unemploymotit have strui'k 
them hard, and conse([iieutly they have become 
leas able to send tlieir cinidreti to school than 
they welt! before. 

Lady Clerks and Soldier Clerks 

On the, fith of Marah last Mr. {4. C. Afitra 
asked some i|iiestions in the IjCgislutive 
Assembly relating to lady clerks and soldier 
clerks, obviously employed in militiiry oHices. 

Mr. 8. O. Milm pat a uaniisT of tjiicsUoiis 
asking why British solitier eli^rks hocI Indy clerks 
, were ({iveii a hij(biT |Miy. whentts the itiy of 
Indian clerks wim tiirlher retlueed for fiimrc 
rceraitmcait. 

Mr. Tottenhwii replied (hut the (Jovcrnmeul 
were anlislicel that soldier clerks and Iiuly clerks 
of suitable (lunlibenlloiis could not he ohtnineil 
at A Ictiser snlnry, whih' tnclian elcrks eoald lie 
obWned oil rntui I'Oiisiderahly lower than those 
they MOW reeeivid. Lndy clerks were nee-essarv. 
•8 they pk'rformal I'iTtniii duties nore efticicnliy 
and b^tcr than men (laiiKhter). 

The Government iiuy be satisfied that 
, soldier clerks and lady clerks could not be 

S i for lesser pay, but Indians think that, as 
ere is much unomploymeiifc in Britain, 
Government could have got white clerks of 
both sexes on lesser pay if they could have 
i-brought themselves to take advantage of white 
; persons’ neediness just as tliey have taken 
^•dvaotage of unemployment among Indian 


educated men to reduce the pay of Indian 
male clerks. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra: "May 1 ask the Home 
McinUx whether the Govern meat of India have 
derided to recruit Indy cUrks for certain classes 
of work in the civil dejiartmciits as well 

Bir Henry Half;: "I must hare notice of that 
(juwition.” 

Mr. B. Das ; “May I take it that lady clerks 
arc cmidoyed because they exercise a healthy 
iiiltuenee on the conscience of offleew which leatfs 
to diieiwicy T 

Mr. Tottenham : “Xo Sir.” 

Mr. Msswnod Ahmed i “Are they asked to 
leave serviiT when they (fct marricil ?” 

Mr. Tol.tciihurn ; “Tlial's so,” 

Mr. Mnswood .\hniul; “What’s the reason for 
(siiiiloyiiia uninartied rirls 

Mr, ToLlciihiim ; “iSsiKims ate nlivious. Mstried 
Indies have other ilulies to iHirforiu” (lail|;hter). 

Du the unituirried Indy clerks perform 
these “othiir duties” of murriiid laditw while 
uiiiiiarrled, so thnt on getting married they 
cannot perform tliem both at home and in 
office because of the fatigue of reduplication ? 

Sir Henrv tSdiiey maintaiiicti that there was 
a cousideriilile siviia! for nsiuelion of expenditure 
under overhead chiiriri'S. He olijecloi! to soldier 
clerks licinK iriveii n hijrlier ]>ay. He nx-atled 
the fort that for ten yiars he find t>eeu urf(uifr 
(x-orioiny in tile nuxlical wndixw, lint nnfurtunately 
tlioiifrh liidiii had 1o fool, the bill the War OIKce 
tlictateil the ixilic.y and insisted on n custly British 
{Hirsonnel in thi“ ancillaiy services. The speaker 
dended for n stnni! army, a unit la'inji; raiscil 
mm union); Analn-iiidhins and domicihd 
l'lMl’ 0 ))catl 8 who must liave a higher pay than 
Itidiim soldiers. 

Addressing Mr. Totteiihani. lie added ; “They 
are sons of yonr own soldiers. (Jive tlicin a chance 
of hearing tlic military harden and lakiu); (lurt 
in the defence of their own country.’' 

The following “Twilight Twitters” from 
The houihni/ SKnlinei relate to the foregoing 
bits from the Assembly Catechism of March 
6 last : 

Mr. Tottenham told the Assembly -that the Army 
offieials wanted "lady derks” On higher salari« 
than Indians, bccaiiso they cotlld perform “certain 
duties” more cflicicntly and better than men, 

Wc believe you, Gcorj^ ! 

To another Member Mr. Tottenham said these 
"lady clerks" left the servjce when they got married 
braaasc the Army oflieers had no lon^ any use 
for married "lady clerks.” 

He seems to know something. 

The Army Seraetary further eipUinod, that 
“married Isdlcs” had other duties to per^m at 
home, which possibly they could not do‘in the 
othce, though it was admitted that they did not 
exercise a healthy infiuence on the conscience of 
otBcers leading to efficiency. 

We had tlkought as mu^ But the bad example 
of the Army is now being coined by Civil officers, 
who, too, can’t be dentM the effideney of these 
“Isdy clerks” in performing certain dutka. 
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Wr Henrr Oiiln<»3r made a moriiiK appeal to the 
Army Seeretary to laiae a small army unit of 
Anfrlo-Tnilians ami Domioiled Eiiro)ienns, aiiK'e 
“thuv arc the sons of your own eoldii'ni.** 

Ol courec, it had tio n’fi*reiu-c to l.his Army 
Sccivtnry'R cxplniintimi nliout lady c-lrrhs. 

The Army Secretary wisely refiweil to commit 
hinuelf ntncT way, and the jian’iitaKi’ of the 
Odonel'it Ant'lo-Tndian wards n'lnaitictl iiiultvidisl. 

Wc mast now wait for a furihcr nitpiitl to 
soldiers by the pttlant ttnloiml -who cun uiwcr say 
ilie ill such a )i^iod cause. 

Commander^in-Ckief on Wordy 
War-pafh 

Sir PJiilip rin'twotle, the f'omm.mder-iii- 
(liief, said iit the I'oiirse of his speech (liii'iii); 
the debate on the (Injiihition Tribunal's Rejnirt 
ill the (\)iinei1 of State tliat most of Hie 
speeelies in botli hoiis(>s agiiinst (‘xeessive 
army expenditure were in flie nature of special 
pieadinp' in wltieh "an (S-onoinv of truth was 
practised.” It was perliaps his extn'nie 
efMjrtesy which led him to say that he would 
not like to eliat'.ieterine sottie of tliosi* 
speeches, in the words of a well known British 
politiei. 111 , as “frigid and ealenlated lies.” 
Was it bceanse they did not want to be 
iiiitdonc in eomiesy that the vnliant Meudiers 
of the CiMinial of Statt' referred to did not I ike 
to sny or even to think Hiat Sir Philip's speech 
abounded in tepid and effortless “terminolo- 
gien) iiie.vae.tiiiides'' involving a holoeaiist of 
triitb ? Tliat Sir Philip iiad no regard for 
tnith will appear from the hud that he has 
said that the anny in Tinlia is kejit solely for 
Indinii purposes, whereas it is well known ami 
was repentrsl in the House of flommons on 
March 7 last by Sir Sainnel Hoare and I'aii'l 
Wintorton, a fonner iinder-swretary for state, 
that Indin is a training ground for the Rriti.sh 
army and the army in India had been re]>ea- 
ti'diy used in the past and would be used in 
the future also for imperial purposes. 

The eertificatc of frugal use of truth whieli 
the aforesaid members have received from the 
Commander-in-Chief should stand them in 
good stead on the outbreak of the next world 
war. They should then apply for jobs in the 
British Imperial War Lies Department. 

**Respectful"* Co-operation 

In giving relief to the sufTerera from the 
earthquake in Bihar, it is not only tmobjec- 


tionnble but' necessary that there should be 
co-o{S!r:itio 11 between the (Inveriiment and all 
the iioii-oHieial ngen<'ies engaged in the work, 
of jihilanthropy in that pmvinee, Hiioh 
eoHiperatioii implies mutual eoiitideiiee and- 
ivspeet Tli(‘refon>, Cloiigniss workers 
did notliitig wrong to offer their co-operation 
to the (Inveriimeut unasked. Hut it would 
have been enough if simply co-operation or- 
I'lirdiiil or wholelicacti'd eO' 0 |a>ration had 
Is'cti otVerisl. The ailditiou of the word 
Vcspeetriil’ was at the best siqierfluous. On 
aeeoiint of the use of words like ‘ri'specb* 
fully' and 'most respeetfiiUy’ in petitions and 
the iiki'. the woni 'respeetfnr in similar 
ciintexls has come t.i>- be assoiMatiuI mon-* with 
eiinveiilioiial obsis|iiionHncss tliaii with any 
sineei'e feeling of ri'spwt. 

It is iieeiilesH to emphasi/e that it is not 
here insinuated that Mahatina (iandld has 
been obscijiiiiiiis. Sik'Ii an insinuation would 
be alisiiid. 

Reconstruction of Bihar and 
Hindu Architecture 

As maiiv tpowiis and villages in Bihar 
will have to be reeoiistmeted, all those who 
are directly and iiidii-eetly eoiuieeH-d with the 
work of reeoiistnietion should have their 
attimtiiiii drawn to tlie aneieiit Indian ideas 
of village-]ilaiuiing, town-planning and arelii-. 
teeliire in general. They sm' (i> be found ill 
E’rofessor Dr. P. IC. Aeharya's masterly 
edition Ilf the ani'ieiit standard Sanskrit work 
Mnnuxera in five suiiiptmius voliiineM. Those 
who do not know Sanskrit need not think 
that the work will not he of any use to 
them. For Dr. Aeharva has given a full 
English traiislalioii of the work with e.ritieal 
notes. There an; also numerous plates, which 
will help ar^iteets, engineers ami builders in 
their work, 

, European arehiteetiiri- has not been a com¬ 
plete snee.ess in India either from the artistic or 
from the economic point of view. We should 
give -a trial to our own arcliitectunil rules, 
and plans, which wej% not crude but scientific, , 

'The eighty ehaptors of this monumcntid. 
work deal with various subjects, among which 
may be mentioned, as of immediate importance,! 
the selection of site, the examination of soil, site- ' 
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plans, the village, town-planning, die dimen¬ 
sions of buildings, the bases and pedestals of 
columns, tb<! features of bnildiiigit one-storeyed 
to twelve-storeyed, 'courts, temples, pavilions, 
mansbns, ilwclliiig-hoiises, royal palaces, etc. 

As the Government and non-otTicial relief 
societies and the Nfaharajndhiraj of Darbhang:! 
are going to s|»md laklis of rupees, they 
would do well to B{>end a very much smaller 
enm to purchase copies of this work, for the 
preparation and piil>lication of wliich the 
antler has received eucoiiragein<'nt and 
nssiatance from the Govcmineiit of India, the 
Govemment of the United Provinces and 
Other governiucntH, and some high otbcials. 
The work has been published by the Oxfonl 
University i’ress. 

It has been reported in the pajicrs that 
in Nepal old temples, construetisl according 
to ancient Indian methods, have not siitlercd 
so much from the earthijuuke ns more modeni 
buildings. There is reason to believe that 
buildings on the Mattnsara plans and fuetliod.s 
wonid be durable atid beautiful, as well as 
comparatively inexpensive. 

The patriotism of Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit 
Mndan Mohan Malaviya, Babii llajcndrn Prasad 
and other leaders need not be referred to. Put 
it is not to tJicir or anybody clsc’s patriotism 
that it is necessary to appeal. The appeal 
is to common sense. And the conimon-scnsc 
view is that nii elaborate and practical hand¬ 
book of architecture, which has come down 
bom aiiti(]uity and which embodies the age¬ 
long ex{>eriencc of many experts native to 
the soil and the climate, should at least be 
^^ven a trial. To dismiss it without such 
trial, is to insult ourselves ns .^wcll as our 
: ancestors. Of conrsi;, there should be adapta- 
ttions to modem conditions, wherever iieces- 
’ aary. 

« 

VSfr Abdur Rahim on the Capitation 
^Charges 

, , During the Budget debate in the Assembly, 
Abdur Rahim moved a token cut in respect 
^ the demand for the Army Department: Ih 
course of his speech he said ; 

India had been treated very inequitably in the 
matter d eapitatbn ehaiwes. Only very mewre 
facts had been placed nefoie the Assembly, but 
. even those were enough to make the season 
while the Oowernment of India had fought 


for fairplay, they hod been treated very badly. 
The Army_ Seemtary had admitted during the 
last drinte in the Aseembly on this question that 
India waa entitled to more than two crores. 

Mr. Tottenham, the Army Secretary, 
wanted to correct him by saying : "I never 
said we were entitled but that wc had pressed 
for more.” Sir Abdur Rahim replied : 

‘'Supposing your figure had lieeti accepted, it 
would nave hetMi much more (liau two crores,” 

Mr. Tottenham: "Yes, hut that doesn't mean 
wc were entitled to more” (laughter). 

Sir Abdur Sehirn : ''[ dare say you did not 
put forwani the case which yon diil not believe 
as iadiig just and fair. These two crores appear 
to b(‘ a sort of a gift to India and it does not 
meet the situation. We want full justice to the 
rndiaii people. Wc arc not asking for dole or 
elmrity. Bntisti garrisons are maintained in 
India for imjKTiBl purposes. This was a statement 
made in the Simon (Commission Report, which is 
the ])olitical bililc of die-hards, whether in England 
or in India. 

"As for the !''ronli('r problem, wliich is flung 
ill our face every time, I ask whether the state 
of things is Sie same now as it was in 1020. 
Then, what about economies that are possible in 
the ailministratiTi’ and ancillary services of the 
army ?” 


Sin and the Bihar Earthquake 

According to the .l.v.vocwr/crf Press, 

Patna. March 20. 

Mahatma Oanilhi addresaei! the first ptiblb' 
meeting at Mangles Tank, Patna City, this afte.r- 
iiooii, when large crowds nunllxiriitg nliont -10.000 
tethered to hear him. An address on behalf of 
citizens was presented to him. 

Uandhiji in the course of his speech said a 
terrible calamity Lad befallen them as a punish¬ 
ment for their sins. Their duty after the terrible 
disaster was to purify themselves. 

.AcAtording to the United Press, 

Patna, March. 20, 

"hiin is tile cause of tliis great icpl^mity, though 
I cannot any whMe sin it is. ^n must be expliatcd 
those who still survive.” ''thus said Muatma 
dandhi addressing a largely attended ^blic 
meeting this evening btdd at Manxes Tank, 
Patna City, 

Both the uewa agencies .‘tgree in reporting 
that Mahatmaji said that sin was the cause of 
the Bihar earthquake. The United Press adds 
the words "though I cannot say whose* sin it 
is.” That perhaps means that Gandhiji'dbes not 
know definitely who the persons are whose' sin 
has been punished in this t(‘rrible manner. 
But these persons mnst be eidier the present 
generation of Biharis, killed or wounded fay the 
earthquake, or their anoestora. For it is a 
well-observed fact that for eertun kinds <»E 





wickedaess on the: port o( men nnd cornea 
' their descendanta suffer, as tiioy likewise profit 
by the virtues of their ancestors. In the cnao 
of infeutious or cnntn^oiis diseases, lucii also 
sometimes suffer for the faults of others. 
Similarly, the good example and the iiitluenee 
of tlie good character of persons beui^fit others. 
AU such cases of suffering and benefit admit 
of scientific explanation. 

But Miiiiatmaji lias not explained the laws 
according to which uu to ucl lability, lying, 
personal impurity, dishoiic.sty, tliieving, etc., 

, can bring down stmng buildings and thereby 
kill or wound iiicii, women and cliildivii, cause 
fissures in tlic soil, spivnd sand over fertile 
lands, choke up wells, and so on and so forth. 
Nor has it boon clear to us why God should 
punish the Biliaris alone for the sins of IniliiiiiH 
in general, including themselves for we are 
not among those who arc in His secrets. It 
. lias never been demonstrated or asserted that 
the Bilmris are tJic most wicked among 
Indians, or tliat untouchability, dishonesty, 
personal, impurity, thieving, lying, cte., 
prevail in Bihar to a greater extent than 
in any other province or area. Ara those 
in Bihar who have not suffered in life, 
limb nr property by tlie earthquiikc cntii-oly 
sinless or at least more virtuous than those 
who have suffered ? Are those who have 
suffered moat tlie most sinful ? .fiistice 
requires that there should be gr.idation in 
.punishment. Can anybody point out such 
gradation in the case of tlie snffererH From 
earthquake in Bihar ? As regards iiiitouclmbiiity, 
in certain parts of the Madras l^csidcncy, 
for example, this evil custom prevails to a 
greater extent and in a more heinous form 
man in Bihar. If untouchability be tlic cause 
of the cartliquakc, why should Bihar 
be made the scapegoat for the sins of other 
. areas ? Of course, according to orthodox 
.ChriatiaaB,^ Jesus Christ suffered for the sins 
of all mankind, so that diey> might be saved. 
Wc do not believe in this doctrine of vica-. 
rious panisbnient or suffering. But even if 
we did, we do not know that anybody has 
claimed that the. people of Bihar are like 
Christ and have hmn punished (or the salva-. 
..tiaii of other fodianp. 

Somewli^„figiu^i{ely it is tn^.ithat all >: 
,lp<|iawi are, OQ{^,i<muly, .the lab ii^ fan ta of 
' ■ B ihM i i .lyln g>.ipaBtriflf tba laaiiy.i IMb true., n 



in the shmo my, that all.nten, inoIti4i|i)t4i 
people of Bihar, are one family. It }^ \ 
true tliat sunictiuies iuuocent nierabeni, 

. fainily have to suffer for tlic hiiilts of qt 
But if the theory that the Bilmris ore 
for the sins of all indians is to be ac 
it should first be ostablishod thatthpi 
quake is really a visitation for sins, the .QS 
connection bctwi^eii sin and the 
Ilf houses etc. and tlic like and human. 
by eurllupiake should be established aodjl 
sliuiild be clearly proved why Bihar sho 
have been chosen to suffer fur , itself and 
riMt of India, 'fhe Maliatiiui believes/....^, 
lie says and says what he believes. But 
assertions of even the greatest of men wi 
jirouf cannot anil ougiit not to satisfy 
modeni iiiimls. 

It is as well known to ns as to the nioi^j 
loyal and devout of Gatidhiji’s disciples anfE; 
followers tliat he is iiicniniblc of kiiowii^y'i; 
insulting or being cruel to anybody. Buti' 
it see ids to Its tliat to tell the sufferers from;:' 
the earthquake that they or their near and! 
dear ones who are dead or maimed were or 
are sinners is to add insult and cruelty to their'': 
losses and sufferings. Not that they or aay.l 
of IIS are im mac ill ate. But why praetiealfg'} 
mark them out or brand them as sinners par 
e^avUenre ? 

If sin be the cause of the havoc wrought 
by die earthquake, piety must be its roOMay.' 
And, therefore, if die people of Bihar be pioW. 
again, their ruined houses, lands, wells, eto.,:: 
should be restored to their former oondith^l 
without any engineering or otlier effort on the 
part of nilieial and non-olGcial ageadea.| 
Wc certainly want that men shoiud hq 
virtuous and pious, but not in the expectation 
that virtue and piety will prevent the loss am 
suffering caused by eajr^uakca,, hi^canes, 
iiiundatimai etc. 

We have paid, we, arc not in the pepretq 
of God,. and wo, thqr^ro,, profess,, qqmpletd; 
gnosticism .r^^ing the. moral spintual;' 

, causes of earthquakes, if any., glcieatip^.inBy' 
or may not, have beep able, to .discover^ tow 
.causes of idl c 9 smi(^,pr terreqti^ eon,^l^t»' 
apd distprbancea. ,.^t of BomOithey ha^ jbeetr 
.able,to, find put dm pauses, hfeteoralog^ ai^ 
(^h^pig, to . know, ,]^rehand time, d,| the 
hrealritig of storms or the approach 
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able to give useful warnings beforehand, though 
so far as earthquakes are oonccmcd scientists 
have not to our knowledge received or publish¬ 
ed premonition B. But it Is our belief that if 
anybody were to say that hurricanes and 
floods were enusod by the sins of sufferers 
from them, he might be instrumental 
in misleading people to believe that such 
terrestrial disturbances being caused by 
human sin, they could likewise be prevent¬ 
ed by human piety, and therefore, meteorolo¬ 
gists and other similar scientific men need not 
carry on their investigations or be listened 
to. 

The idea of punishment should not at all 
be connected with tcrrestnal phcnoinona like 
earth(|iiukcs, volcanic eruptions, ete. They have 
happened in the past and would happen again 
in the future irrespective of whcilier particular 
continents, countries, provinces, districts, towns 
and villages arc inhabited by the most virtuous 
people or not. Such things hajipen in conse¬ 
quence of the operation of natural laws, 
which also arc no doubt expressions of 
Ood’s will, for not even a leaf falls witliout 
His knowledge and will. But it is not correct 
to think that natural phctiomcua happen 
directly or necessarily to punish vice or reward 
virtue. The same fon’.es of Nature which in 
some places and on some occasions cause loss 
and suffering are beneficial and cause happiness 
in other places and times. It is all in the 
day's work, and wc shoidd accept both kinds 
of occurrences with equanimity. Sudden or 
untimely death is not worse. or more terrible 
than death of the opposite kind. Nor is death 
necessarily a punishment. It dissolves the body 
but not the soul. As for property, we cannot 
take it with us to the next world. 

Moreover, we should bear in mind the 
fact that the anthropocentrio idea of the 
universe is not applicable in all cases. It 
cannot be said that the Creator of the Universe 
does everything solely with a view to either 
rewarding or pnnishiug men. There are other 
worlds than our own; and other cre^tnros, 
other organisms, other things than man 
even in this world. Cosmic and terrestrial 
phenomena have a bearing on all of them, 
which ought to be borne in mind, if not also 
studied. 

|n conclusion, we should like to add that 


justice requires that punishments should flt 
and be appromiate to offences. Decades ago 
Rabindranath Tagore wrote a poem which 
contains two lines in which, referring to 
the treatment received by the so-called 
untouchables and other similar classes in our 
countiy, he says: "O my luckless country, 
to those whom you have humiliated—you 
will have to be ocjual to them in your own 
humiliation." That India is a pariah among 
nations, appears to us to bo a more appropriate 
and scientifically explicable punishment for the 
evil customs of untouchability and the like 
than the Bihar oartliqiiako. 

As an example of the opposite kind of 
thing happening to a nation, take the case of 
Japan. That country had the Sanmrai as its 
highest caste whose profession was to fight 
and to nile, and its Eta, wlm were tfio lowest 
caste and wire untoiicliablcs. The Samurai 
gave up th{» privileges of their own accord, 
and tlie stigma of iiiitoiichability was removed 
from the brows of the Eta. Japan’s high place 
among nations is due in the last resort in 
part at least to the uplift of the lowly and the 
relinquishment of privileges by the arLstocracy. 


Independence for fhe Philippines 

According to a Reuter’s telegram, 

Fresidunt Kooecvclt hfls signed the Philippine 
Independence BUI already apjknvod by the Ckm- 
gresB granting independence within ten to twdve 
years. The mcssuie is Subject to approval by the 
Philippine Legislature, which must acc^ the terms 
of tlie Bill by October 1, otherwise the Bill lapses. 

The terms of the Bill • not yet been 
cabled. But if the FiJipiniis get independence 
or even internal autonomy twelve years hence, 
they will get after 46 years of American 
occupation of their islands what India has not 
got iriter more than a century and a half of 
British occupation. Even now, the Mipinos 
have a far better constitution than, what the 
White Paper promises to India. 

Lord Willingdon on Lord Irwin 

In Shakespeare’s Julius Caeaar Antony 
begins Ms fnne^ oration thus 

“Friends, BomtiM, countrymen, lend me ypnr 
eon; I come to bury Oaeear, sot to praise him,” 
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In unveiling the etatne of Lord Irwin, who 
is happily still in the land of the living, Lord 
Willingdon might have said : 

“Fricnil», Britons, Indians, lend mo yonr care ; 
I «HDO to praise Irwin, though I buried the Irwin- 
Oandhi pact.” 

Devanagari As Common Script 

ITie address of His TIiglmcss the Maharaja 
Gockwad of Barodn as president of the 
Hindi Conference at Delhi, which W!w re:ul 
out for him in his absence, contains the 
following passage : 

“Ah to the qiieHtion ot n cotnnioii script for 
India, I lun o^xwed to Rnmnii for the same rcuHon 
that 1 am opposed to English vcrDnciilar. It is 
not rooted in oiir soil. It is like the cspcnmto, an 
iirtilicial product, not admittedly great, doxeiin of 
alj^ob^ added to the confusion of tongiics. But 
■IB in Hindi we can arrive at a langna J^nca. so 
TXsvaiiagri is our until ml common script. Any 
one who knowa the Sanskrit charoctore can easily 
learn to read all the dcrivativo scripts. Enlightened 
patriotism colls for a national tongue and reason 
urgcR that wo achieve a standard and universal 
MTipt. Out great neighExnir China with four 
hitudnd million people is now leaching a eomiunii 
Hct of characters to all, and producing a new 
lilcmtiitp in the common tongue. If China in 
turmoil can do it, we can." 

The adoption of Hindi or Urdu or 
Hindustani as the Lingua liulicu does 
not involve tlic giving up or the sup]iressiou 
of tiio other living languages of India. 
When there is such a Lingua Itidica, 
it will be used by those whose mother tongue 
it is not> only for interprovincial commiinicatl<ui 
and for All-India purposes ; but at the same 
time those whose mother tongue it is not will 
continue to use their mother tongne and 
cultivate its literature. If, however, tliero is 
a common script for India of Indian origin, it 
must lead to the giving up of all otlicr indige¬ 
nous seripta. For, otherwise, except in the 
ureas whose script is to become the common 
script of India, there would be two scripts, 
the All-India and the provincial. But that 
would be very inconvenient In Andhra-desa 
or Tamil Nad or Orissa or Bengal or Assam, 
for example, it would be necessary to print 
Teliigu, Tamil, Oriya, Bengali or Assamese 
books in two scripts. But if the All-India, 
script alone were used in supersession of every 
other script, it would be necessary to print all 
books only in one script That would be very 
convenient 


But we should be veiy careful in our choice 
nnd adoption of a script Supposing all 
provinces of India agreed to have a Saiiskritle 
script, of which we are not sure, though oup 
personnl predilection is in favour of such a 
script, it would by no means even then follow 
tlint Nagari would bo the most suitable. It is 
neither the ousicst nor the most convenient to 
read, write or print nnd perhaps it is not also 
tlic oldest 

It is true the Bonian scri|it Is not rooted in 
onr .soil. But it was not rooted in the soil of 
Turkey, yet Turkey Ims adopted it In saying 
tills we lire not arguing in favour of the 
udojition of the Itommi script Whut we mean 
is that, if a cliiingc has to be nuulc, let ns 
adopt that script wliich wilt make reading, 
writing and printing easiest for our eliildron 
and children’s children, 'rhcrc was a time 
when the Devil Nng.iri scrijit did not exist, 
Tliere wei’c tlicn older scripts wliich appeared 
to be rooted in our soil. Yet they have dis- 
nppeanxl. tf we make u good choice now, it 
will bcoonio rooted in the soil in course of 
time, ft should also be borne in mind that 
no .n]]>habet no serijit, is perfect as a whole ;— 
some letters may be taken and kept iw they 
am, others may have to be rejected, still others 
niay have to be altered n little and some 
new ones may liave to be added. 

If unobjectionable from other ]H)ints of 
view, that script would be preferable which 
woidd ninke it most practicable for Indians 
to have cultural luid commercial relations witii 
the largest number of men in and outside 
India. 

Khan Obeidullak Khan Not to be 
Released. 

It is much to be regretted that the Viceroy 
lias refused to intervene in the matter of the 
suggested release of Khan Obeidullah Khan 
who is lying seriously ill at Multan jail. No 
doubt, * tijo matter is strictly within the 
jnrisdictiou of the N.-W. F. Province Gkivern- 
niont Put the Viceroy could have influenced 
that Government if he chose to do so. 

*‘Why Not Poison Him ?" 

With reference to this same mntlemaa 
(Khan Obeidullah Khan) Mr. Maswood 
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AhiiM)d,i..MJ»A., asked the Home Member in 
the Assembly, "If the Oovernment propose to 
get rid of the man for ever, why not poison 
Hint ¥’ This was to bo sure a most 
astounding question, one the like of 
which has been, we believe, never asked in any 
legislative chamber. Does Mr. Maswood 
AHmed know or suspect or imagine tliat the 
Government ever wanted to get rid of once 
for all and thoreforo poisoned any prisoner, 
internee or detenu, that he aske<l such a 
(|uestiou ? The matter arose thus : 


New Delhi, Mar. 10. 

Replying to Mr. Mnswcwl Ahniefi whether any 
eom^8l)ondenre hml jMiHscd hctwtH'ii tho Govcninieiit 
of India and tho Government of North-West 
Froiitiw Proviuce in eoimoetion with tlio ilhiosa 
of Obcldullnh Khan, a politienl prisoner, now eon- 
fined in Multan Central .rail, Sir llarry HaiK 
■tated that the Fornticr Uovcmnieiit had rcportcu 
to the Govomment of India tho facta which were 
Hubsoqueatly published in n communiqtie. The 
Government of India did not j^iiose t4> (nke up 
with the Government of North-West Krotitier Pro- 
vineo the (jneHtion of < Ibcidnllnlt Khan's ^tensc, na 
the nriannor was iindcr)p}in{' iniprlMonincnt in 
tlnfault of givinv scenrity under seelJon 40 of the 
Frontier Crimes Be^ilation and the Government 
of India were not jumnircd to inh'rfero in tlie 
matter of his release, wnieh was a coneern of tho 
Frontier Government. 

Volleya of siipplomcntary iiuestiojts were asked 
from all eorners of tho House rcpirdinK Uic release 
and illness of Olicidullah Khan. 

Mr. Mnawood Ahmed asked whether it wiw not 
a fact that Ob<‘idu11ah Khan has liuen BaiTering 
from tubcreiilnsis. 

Bir Harry Hoi^; 1 underatand that is so. 

.Mr. Mnawood Ahmetl : Did ho not first eontriiet 
tho diaense at Multan Y 

Sir Ilany Haifr; I have no information as to 
when and where the disease was, eontraeted. 

Dowaii Istlrhand Navalrai ; Are not the Govern¬ 
ment of India in vimv of (ho prisoner's seilous ill- 
ncHB and in view of the Frontier Government not 
takinfi; proiwr stepe prepared to interfers in tho 
matter ? 

Sir Harry HaiR t Certainly not. The prisoiipr 
nvorled to hiiiiRur-slrike and in my judRinent the 
Government of India ennnot inturfere. 

Mr. Maawood Ahmed : Is not Obeidiillah, Khan's 
case a peenliar one, iimsmueh as he has been sent 
to the Muhnn Jail by tho Frontier Goventinent 
while rcanonsilulity of his health lies with the 
Pan jab Govern meiit f 

Sir Harry : I don’t think there is any 
serious eomplieatiaa there. The responsibility of his 
release lies with the Frontier Government. 

Mr. D. K. Dahiri Chowdhiiry : Why .did the 
prisoner resort to huiiRcr-strikc 7 

Sir Harry Haix: Shortly after his deportation 
he resorted to nunRor-sUike and this is the fifth 
occasion of hunger-strike apparently as a protest 
■g^st his rotnnsfer to Multan JaiL . 

Mr. Lah^f Chowdhury ; Who will. be responsible 
for the prtiMWria death 


Sir Horry Ha^ : If a man resorts to hunger- 
strike and dies, the responsibility lies with him. 

Dr. Ziandclin Anmed : Obetdiilla Khan 
contractcid the disnsso at Multan, tho elimate of 
which place docs not suit him. Why, then, ho 
has been sent bock there f 

Mr. Navalrai ! Who will bo rosponsiblo if 
he di«i f 

Sir Harry Haic : Hie mau himsdf who resorts 
to hunRRT-strikcs voluutariW. 

Mr. Maswood Ahmed : Haven’t the Gov^ment 
of India intervened on sliullar occasion a in 
the past f 

Sir Harry Haig ; I have no recollection, except 
in otic case, wliich wc do regard as peculiarly our 
own, namely, the case of Mr. Gandhi. (Laughter). 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed : As he contracted 
luhcn'uloeis in Multan is nut It an cssenti^ part 
of jail discipline that ho should not bo kept in 
Miiltiui 7 

Sir ITany IlaiR : Ho was stHib to Multan, os tho 
Government coMidcred it to lie in the interest of 
his health. 

Mr. Maswood Ahmed : Will the Gowoniincnl 
cni)uire if he hail tuberculosis at Multan 7 

8ir Harry Jittg : 1 don’t prO|X)se to make any 
ciu|uiTy. 

Mr. Maswoaii vkhmcii : If tho OoviTiiment 
prO|iose to get rid of the man for ever, why not 
tMiisiui him 7 

Sir Harry Haig : That's not a rcaaonablc way 
of looking at a hunger-striker who chooses^ to _ do 
HO voluntarily, witli the result that he has irntmired 
his health, 

Mr. Claynprasad Singh : Arc the Government 
aware that the lunthcr of ObciduUah sent 
telegrams to the Mi'mlsTs of the Assciniily stating 
that tho eoniiitioii of tho prisoner is precarious 7 

Sir Harry Haig : I am i|uilc aware of the 
pressure that has bet-n brought to bear on the 
inombem. 

Mr. fiayn]iroBad Siiigli ; How a telegram 
njipcnling for juBtiiv and sympathy can lie regnnlcd 
ns prcsBUTc being btooghl. to bear 7 (npplaiiso). 

Sir Harry Haig : Mcmliers nsaumc that certain . 
nrtioi) ought to have been taken. There I difibr. 

— Vnittd i'nse. 


Tlic impression in the mind of tho public 
is that ill many oases prisonara, ititemees, 
deportees-or detenus do not^get tho treatment 
to which-they are entitled oven according to 
the jail code, that they seek remedies through 
the proper channel, mid when they fail to get 
justice that way, they resort to hungerstrikei 
And at this stage Government officers refuse to 
enquire into tho matter on the ground that 
the hiingorstrikers want to force the hands 
of tlic Government A sort of vicious circle 
comes into existence in this way. 

It is enoonrapng to - find that memben of 
the Assembly from different provinces and 
communities interested themselves in the 
tra^C case of Khan Obeidullah Khao. It is 
to be hoped this al|itade would be kept sp 
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in other cases also. The immber of men 
deprived of their; liberty without trinl is 
Iar{(er in Bmigul than olsowhere. Homo of 
tliese men contracted tubercnlosis or some 
other serious illness while in a state of 
detention, which ended fatally in not a very 
few cases. To be interested in the cases of 
such persons, one must remove from oint's 
mind the assumption that they are teiTurists 
(as that has never been proved), ns also the 
assumption that terrorists are not entitled to 
hiuunne treatment^ for the worst of human 
beluga are entitled to humane treatment. 

Vernacularization of Cafeuffa 
University Matriculation 

1 'he TTon’blc Khwaja N.aziinnddin, J<idiiea- 
fion Minister of Hcnpil, lias rceeiitly stsitcd 
that die Bengal Government approve of the 
veniaciilar vehicle of insti'uction and exam illa¬ 
tion being adopted for the Oalentta University 
Matriculation, an<l that details are to be 
settled at a conference to which the University 
will be nsk(;d to send six delegates. 

The appi-oval could and should have been 
given long ago. But pei'haps tlie Khwaja 
Sahob could not make up liis mind until Ill's 
Highness and Holiness the Itiglit Honourable 
the Aga Khan, who is not a Bengali and does 
not know Bengali, gave an inisolicitcd and 
unwanted ecrtiiicate to the Bengali language 
and literature and asked Miissaitnan Bengalis 
to cultivate it. 

As for the details of the vcrnaculariTatioii 
wheme to be sotdod at the ('oiifcrence, tlicre 
18 some curiosity and much greater apprehen¬ 
sion felt The conferenoe, one may be sure, 
will consist of at least lit mernbers, so that, 
even if all the University nomince.s were left¬ 
wingers, they mi^t be easily outvoted. 

"mtker Britain'' 

Mr, G. B. Shaw gave a broadcast 
talk in Ixindon in February last in the series 
named “Whither Britain." A summary of his 
*®lk runs’ as follows :>• 

Mr. Sfaaw said that the instinct nnt only of the 
diatant-'IndiaiK hut even of the nearby W^shman, 
the Irishman, and the Soot, was to resent and 
repudiate Imperial .dominance, so that if we wore 
to pnnm’tbe eonueotkin, wf most make it appear 


nattering wid advantiigoous to all tlic naita o( ttu - 
Einpirc, giriag them Home Rule, calliiig that 
Dominions insUwd of Coloniio, and nnttinK them 
on Iho same fixUitig as what wo oalleti thu MoQut"' 
(>ountry, or oven un a betUv one. Rut let them' 
lliiiik what Ihiit niicbt load to. Theru was only a 
handful nf Kiigli^-speaking jicopla with pink 
skins in iiiv Dominiiins. Thu Indians oiitniimhmd 
the rest' of thi! Panpiie, iiieludlnii' Enriand, tiro to 
one. ()niisc<|uoutly, tliu elTect of makinic India a 
lloininion. in the f'nnadiaii staiso, would ho that 
Miialand would iMvemo, in eti'M't, a Doinluinu (d 
liidm, and ICnglaiul niif'lil not like that. Knclmd 
might, break ell' (null lltc Knipiru, as the United 
Ml all's did. 

lie eon id mil fivl smu of the ]>crniaiicnco of any 
iiitimiiti' iMiIhtcnl iiindiination not based on 
linmugciU'ity—oii the people in tho ennibinatiim 
ln'ing rcasoiiuhly like one another ia their taatea 
1111(1 religioiiH failbs their tnulilions and hopes. 
A I’omliiiistiiin of the iiortlKm Stnt'(» of Kunm 
ivitli thu I'11 it (si Mbit on of America, and with 
Aaslmliii ami New Xealuad, winibl Imi far more 
hoMiogeneoas thna any iKwsiliUi eoniliinution of 
lCiiR)|a'BMH and Asialies. If he were a Ntrangur 
from tuiolher planet he would say that an attempt 
1(1 com I li IK! iCngliind with India. Iiefuro Engl and 
was eoinhincil with the rnited States on the ono 
side and with all her VVesterii Knru])eiin uuighboun 
on IJic other wss a eraxy reversal of the natural 
order of things, and (’iiidd not iiossilily last. If wo 
did not* III like the eoMstiliients of the Ihnpiiv so 
iiide^Miiiduiit of Kiigliuid that Kngland would have 
jiolhiiig to do blit sniipxjrt nii enornionsly i!S)iunaive 
Navy to |iroleet tiieiii, they would break off as 
the Anterieiiti t'lilotiies did ; yet if we grunted 
them that itideiieiiilciiee, tlie tail would wag the 
dog, us it did very vigonitiMly at. thu Ottawa 
(loijfeTenec, 

Mr. G. B. Sltitw fhifcd to refer to liiditins, 
Welshmen, Jrishiucu anil Scots resenting and 
repmliiiting [ntpcvtiil iloniiimiice, iKcitnse, 
tinlike l^ln(lit Jawitlttirlul Nehru, ho talked 
in a ]]I:ieo outside the jiirisdietioii uf tho 
(aleutta pel ice and Chief l*residency Magih- 
trntc ! Is it not ? 

A Gratuitous Jibe at the Bengali's 
"Baku English.'’ 

The following passage occurs in tlic presi¬ 
dential iiddress of H. H. tlic Midiarnjti Gnek- 
wad of Iktrodn, retid at the twenty-third session 
of the Hindi Sahitya Samraelim held at Delhi 
last suoiith : 

That Hindi can lie iiinde Ihe vehicle of a great 
litemlnro T^ilstdns and Kidiir showed. And a 
Ikmgali can team it in a few days—whereas it 
takes him many years to aptwk even the Bobu- 
sjwsich which niakisi him n joke to those whew 
Maeanlaynn English he apes. 

' It is not clear why the Bengali or hia 
“Babit-apcech" has been brought in here. 
Rivalry or profeamonal jealousy^ or ofTonded 
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dignify could not have been the cause. For 
the Maharaja is not an aspirant for clerkships to 
which Bengali Bnbns aspire, nor do the Bengali 
Babus want to become ruling princes. 
Ibere are numerous Bengalis who speak Hindi 
as well as the average man whose mother 
tongue it is. Some Bengalis luive written and 
oBiers continue to write good Hindi. The 
Maharaja has ^'eat wealtli and power to serve 
the cause of Hindi. But some Bengalis, too, 
have served and continue to serve Its cause 
according to their resources. 

The Maharaja’s address has appeared in 
the papers in English. It is not stated whether 
it was originally written in English. If it was 
written in English, not in Hindi, which it ought 
to have been, tlmt would go to show tliat the 
Maharaja was lacking in a suificient knowledge 
of Hin^. 


As for Bflbu‘English, it is no discredit for 
a foreigner not to be able to speak and write 
English like Ei»glishmcn ; but if a Bengali 
cannot speak and write Bengali eonvetiy, that 
is discreditable to him. Bengalis are not the 
only foreigners who cannot speak and write 
English like Knglislnucn. And in spite of 
their Bubii-English some Bengalis have 
attained distinction as writers of English. 
For caiunplc, in a letter to Rnnnnohiin Roy, 
one of the earliest Babus to speak and write 
English, Jeremy Ikmthani, tlte English 
i philosopher, wrote ; “Your works are made 
^ known to me by a book, in which I road a 
j style, which, but for the name of a ITiiidii, 
11 should certainly have ascribed to the pen 
fOf a superiorly educated and instructed 
Englishman.” In the same letter, he jmused 
the Historif of India by Janies. Mill, but 
'added : “though as to style I wisii I could 
?lrith truth and sine(>rity pronounce it e()nal 
:to yours.” Rammohnn Roy’s writings, 
lowever, have no place in English literature 

C er. But porhnjMs Tkibii Rabindranath 
^ ire’s writings may occupy a small comer 
.in it^ ns also those of Torn Dutt and Barojidi 
Xmdu, daughters of Babus. 


Wht Japanese Budget and The Indian 

r enfraf and Provincial Budgets 

For wedka past, newspapera have 
ntiuned ^dinnisaions of various items in the 


Central and the many Proviumal Budgets, 
and the conneU chambers have rung with 
debates relating to budget allotments and 
profxised cuts. Whether the Central Budget 
or any Provincial Budget is considered, one 
thing must strike the observer, ivk., the 
poverty of India. In spite of the Central 
and I^vincial Governments having taxed 
the people to as great an extent as they can 
bear, how small, comparatively speaking, are 
the amounts budgeted for! One need not 
consider the budgets of wealthy Western 
countries like the IT. S. A. or Great Britain. 
Even tlie budget of a comparatively small 
Asiatic coiiutr}' like Japan gives evidence of 
greater wealth than India. The weekly edition 
of tile Jajian Chronicle, dated February 22 
last, states that the 2,120,000,000 yen budget 
was passed after feeble debate. According 
to the normal value of the yen, it is ctjuivalcnt 
to 2 Kh. and 11* 4. or say, rou^ly, Re. 1-8. Bo 
tile uuKiniit budgeted for is Rs. 318,00,00,000 
(three hundred aad eighteen crorcs of rupees), 
'rhe population of Japan proper is 6,44,50,005 
(Oet. 1, 1930) and of the Japanese empire 
9,03,06,043. 'J’he population of British India 
is 27,ir),2tJ,033. If the .lapanese budget is a 
budget for tiio whole empire, then, uccordiiig 
to tlio projiortion whidi British InihVs 
]>opu1ntion bears to that of the Japanese 
enijiire, r/.r., 3 ; 1, our central and all the 
provincial budgets cninbined ought to be for 
Its. 954,00,000,000 (nine hundred and fiffy- 
four crorcs of rujiccs), if India were as rich 
ns dapatu But if the Jajiancsc budget is 
for .hipan proper id one, then as British India’s 
]K>pn]ation is more than four times that of 
Ja])ati, our ecu teal and provincial, budgete 
combined ought to be for Rs. J'3^272,00,000,000 
(twelve hundred and scvcnty-tWo erores of 
rujiees). 'rhe budget estimates of all the 
provinces for 1934-35 are not before us. 
In the Stales man’s Year-book for 1933 the 
total revenue (revised estimates) of the central 
and all the provincial Governments in 1931-32 
is given as Rs. 203,72,52,000. It is stat^ in 
the same book that the above excludes the' 
revenue of municipalities and district and 
local boards. Perhaps the Japanese budget 
docs not include the revenues of Japanese 
municipalities and district and local ^arda. 
But if it does, let us add to our central and 
provindal revenues for 1931-32 the gross 
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income for 1929-30 of all our municipalities 
—Be. 37,77,90,999 —and the gross income in 
the same year of all our district and local 
boards, namely, Rs. 16,3f>,.')8,45i}, which an; 
^ven ill the aforesaid work. Tlic bititl tlicii 
comes to Rs. 2.’)7,87,01,4r)2. Kven this is 
much less than the amount budgeted for by 
Japan, and very much less tlmn what our 
revenues ought to be aeconliiig to the 
Japanese scale. 

Japan is rich because she can spend mueli 
more in her “nation-building” dep.artmciits 
than Indio, and she can spend mucli more 
than Indb because she is rich. So, tlmt whieli 
is the cause from one point of view is tlie 
effect from the other point of view. l''rom 
whichever point of vuiw we eoiisidcr the 
matter, Japan is able to do wliat .she dtjos, 
bccansG she is self-ruling. India cannot 
become wealthier unless more Is spent on her 
nation-building activities, and slic cannot 
spend more on them indess she is wealthier. 
And it is obvious that she cannot be or dr) 
either until and unless she is self-ruling. 

Therefore, though dLsenssion of tlie details 
of the, exnttral and provincial budgets has its 
limited uses, the essential and main Indian 
endeavour should be directed towards the 
attainment of self-rule. 

Schools for the Feeble-minded 

In the United States of America, with less 
than half the population of British India, there 
were 303 schools for feeble-minded children in 
1927 with a total of 1,04,021 pupils—58,9(i(> 
boys and 45,055 girls. So far as wo arc 
aware, in the whole of India there is only t)ne 
school for Indian feeble-minded children at 
Jhaigram in the Midnapur district of Bengal. 
It has 8 pupils—7 boys and 1 girl. One of 
the boys belongs to Hydcntbad, Sindh. Even 
this small school is sorely in need of finaJicial 
help. Recently Mr. Bottomle)-, the Director 
of Public Instruction, Bengal, visited the 
school and was satisfled with its working. 

"Fhe Meaning of Austria 

Austria is at present a very small State, 
wntaining a peculation of about 68 lakhs. 
But the prut&sal. changes which have 
**®o*dly oocumd there 'are in importance 


out of all proportion to this eiliai||t 
population. The leiuling article in 
Inquirer of Jxmdon for March 3 last, goes ., 
so far us to say that “it may well be thaf^ 
Uic fate of dcmocnitic government in the West 
has been dci'ided by tlie cnishiug of Austrian 
democracy.” A<ie«r»iiiig to The New Repuhiiie 
of America: 

Ttic iiittnuiiK of tlic Anslriiui tragedy, Iiciicatlt ' 
III! llio HUTfwH) >'oiii|)li<'iil.iuiiH, oiiK'rftm. Jt is but a[' 
hU’Ii ill jin'iHinitiiNi of ii new I'^itnipnuii holomuit, 
ill wliii'li tlio wnrk(‘m, iiiiviiit; Ihhiii ilcfeatixl u 
htiiiu) 1111(1 iiihuirlicd into (ti]imiJiHt Htatcfi, will be 
Hct. iiiimlcritif! one iin oilier HcriMH nattaiial 
liciiiiiiliiric!<. 

1 '’n)m tliese two brief c.vtnictH tile reader 
should be able to judge of the timelincHH and. 
imporlaiiee of Mr. Sublias ('haiidm Bnse’a 
dispassionate niifl informing article on Austria ; 
in tiui present number of Tltc. J^odern 
lU'eicir, 

Bengal^ Nof "/he favoured child" 

It is a niinfortime tluit in India there arc 
cominntnil dissensions, jealousies and bickerings, 
that there have cropped up linguistic Joaloiisiea, - 
and that there are provinehd jealousies to boot, 
While it may be a painful necessity to have 
sometimes to tiy to remedy injustice and wrong 
to particular comnuiiiitics tiiid |>roviiicce, no 
Indian should knowingly say or do anything to 
aggravate the state of tciLslon prodiiceu by the 
afore sidd Jcalonsics, dissensions and bicker¬ 
ings. Some one has called Bengal a ‘naughty ■' 
child.* . lie ought not to have used the 
expression. But it is not iiccessiuy to take 
furtlier notice of it. Others liave spoken of 
Bengal as the “favoured child” of the Govern¬ 
ment If Bcngid were really favoured by the 
Government, Bengalis would not be proud of 
the fact. 8ir Bampfyldo Fuller spoke of the 
Mussalman Bengalis as his favourite wife. 
That expression was not appreciated by 
sensible Mussalman Bengalis. 

As a matter of fact Bengal is not the 
favoured child of the Govemmeut It is 
reiuQtantly and with some pain that in proof 
of our assertion we have to . repeat certain 
facts which have been published in this 
Review more than once iu previous numbers. 

The following paragnph is from the 
Report of the Bengal Government’s Retrench¬ 
ment Committee, 1932 : 
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“Hie total revenues o( l.he Governmeiit of India in 
the same year 1921-22, anion n ted to Jfa. 6I..'i2,66,0t)0, 
<d which Bengal rontrilmtod no less than 
Ba. 2!5,ll,i#<,(XX). Its unfortunate position, thereforo, 
wea due, not to the natiiml poverty of tlic province. 
Wt solely to the niethoil of aJnx^ntiiiK the Iota! 
revenues of India betwmi the provinces and the 
Ouitral Goveriiini^ut. 'I'hu dilhcultics of the 
Government of BenpJ were enhanci’d iiy the fact 
that the sources of n^vcime assij^ncii to it were 
indastic and ;{sivc iilile prosjxa't of expansion in 
the near future. 

Of the. soureeM of I'evetiiie iiKaigncd to 
Bengal, excise is one. With iiioie tliaii double 
the |topiilntion of Bombay Bengal's excise 
revcittie is less tiian that of Bnnibny by 
Bu. Itil laklis. Witli a population smaller 
thiui that of Bengal by more tlian tliree 
milltons, Madras has an excise revenno 
exceeding tiiat of Bengal by 1186 lakhs. 
Bengttl can, of cotirso, make tliis soiire.e of 
revenue elastic by greater adtlh'tion to driak. 
Blit Betigtil prefers" temperance and inelasticity 
of this source of revenue. 

Tlio paragraph fj noted above from the 
Bengal Retnnichment Comiiiittcc’s Report shows 
that in 1021-22 the Oovemment of India 
derived more than .85 per cent of its tofcd 
revenue from the one province of B<uignl. 
That was not a favour shown to Bengal. 

Nor was 1021-22 tlie only ycai" when the 
Central Government took an excessive amoiuit 
from Bengal. It Ims been a continuous process. 
Take anotlier year, the year 1928-20, for 
example. In that year the provinces contri¬ 
buted to the Central Bxcheijuer the sums 
shown agtanst them in tlic following table : 



Ra. 

Madras 

7,14,00,000 

Bombay 

5,81,00,000 

U. P. 

7,17,00,000 

Paninb 

8,46,00,000 

B. A Q. 

5,76,00,000 

O. P. & B. 

2,25,00,000 

Assam 

1,27,00,000 

Bengal 

16,60,OOIXX) 


This table shows Ihat in 1028-29, next to 
Bengal the largest contributors to the pentral 
Exchequer were the United Provinces and 
Madras. But these two provinces combined 
contributed only Rs. 14,31,00,000> which was 
Ba. 2;28,00,000 less than Bengal's contribution I 
Forc^ ebntribution, of course. This was not 
a favour riiown to Bengal. 

Our point is, not that more money ought to 
have been taken &om the other provinces, but 
that less ought to have been takemfrom-Bengal.-' 


That can be done by the Central Government 
effecting economics in its expenditure. 

The Permanenf Sefrletnenf 

It is asual to assert that, if it were not for 
tlic Permauent Settlement of land revenue, 
Bengal would hsivc got sufficient moticy for all 
kinds of expenditure. But the existence of 
the Permanent Settlement cannot be u jusUriea- 
tiun for taking an exc.csslve amount from 
Bengal by bleeding her white. 

The I’crmaiicnt Settlement was nob conclu¬ 
ded by tlic-Government with a view to showing 
favour to liengnl. Lot us sec vriiat Raminohiin 
Roy, who had nodiing to <lo with our present- 
day provincial jealousitts and controversies, 
wrote about it. Said he : 

“The Acisniit ot nsseMmont Hxed on the lands 
tj[ tliQso Bruviiic(» (Bengal, Buhar and OriBsa) nt 
the time or the I’cirniaiient Settlement n793), whb 
as high as had ever Isten aaiienauil, and in many 
inataiieea higher than IukI ever heforo Isseii realiiHil 
l>y the exertions of any government, Muhameilajt 
or Briliali. Thcridons tlie Governmiait Hncriticisi 
nothing in eonclndLng that settlement. If it liiul 
nut iHani formed, the landhaldcra {Zemimtar:i) 
would id nays imve tiikcii cure to prevent the 
revenue from iiK'reaaing liy not Iirinring the waste 
lands into c-ultivation, niid hy colhisive amiiigc- 
iDcnte to otntle furt.licr deinantls; while the static 
of the cultiv.atora would not have been at all better 
than it ia now.’’ 

We refrain from (jiioting Ramnioliun Roy 
fnrtlter to show how the Govemiuent at that 
time got more revenue hy concluding tlic 
l^crmaneiit Settlement than by periodic.*il 
settlements, as in this note our object is merely 
to point out that the Pennaiiaut Sotdement 
was not concluded as a piece. of favour to 
Bcngiil, Bihar and Orissa, biit its a nicasare of 
neoessity. It should also'be borne in mind that, 
as Rammohuii Roy was a. champion of the 
peasants, he cannot be accused. of special 
pleading on behalf of the landholders. 

If tile Permanent Sctdciucnt has been 
beneficial to the landholders,, which' we>,doubt, 
it has benefited solely or nuunly.ithat small 
body of men, not all Bengal ori^Bengalis in 
general. On account of it, the s^miudars 
as a class, with some, exceptions, have become 
indolent and unenterprising spendthrifts, in 
consequence of which Widr^ cf their estates 
in district afterriistriot have beea-isold -for a 
song owing to (heir mabilify to thk land 
irevenne due. 







As regiirds the niunber of meu in BengnI 
who may have got more money from the 
land owing to the l-’crinanent Hettlemeht than 
they could have otherwise done, a definite 
idea van be foi'niod from the iiiiinbcr of 
estates in the jn-ovince, which is l,01,5i!l; 
As Inmlholders generally own si'veval 
estates each, the number of xemtudars can be 
counted only in tlioiisands, wlieioas the Itital 
|> 0 |mlntion of Bettgiil is more tlnin fifty 
tuilliotis. 

h'xiiggm’iited ideas prevail us to tlie laud 
revenue whieli Bengal nhnnh! ]iay. The 
following table shows the aiS’iis in si(iiare 
miles of the higger provinces of India, and the 
Innd revenue in rupees ndleeltal fi’imi them 
in lf);}0-3t, the latest year for whicli tignifs 
have been given in the .Uislnwl 

for lirUixh hnlia, 1 !i;i3 ; 


IVoviiicc. 

•Vrea 

ill Si|itari' iiiili's. 

l.uiiil I'l'vi'iini' 

Matlmii 


l-l'J.277 

JSS,liI.<l()l 

Itainlmy 



17 

KlMlKill 


77,.Wl 


lliiiusl Friiviiiees 


0 iT.mim 




ei'ii), ILMill 

Biliar and Ortssn 

s:i.t C) 1 

Wl.l tl.TOS 

I>. and 

Uerar 

'.Ui.DL’O 

1,2(12 

Thi.s 

table s 

hows tlial ill 

area Bengal ir 


the siuatlest of the major provinces, but it is 
nut Bengal whieh pays the smallest anii>iiiit 
as laud revemio. (hmshlering area, the rnili-d 
Provinces have to pay an ejcorbitanlly high 
land revenue, which (ixplains the genesis of 
the ngiiirian moveiucnt then*. 

It is, no doubt, true, that the mva of the 
cultivated and cultivable land in eaeh jirovinec 
is not in every easi- proportionate to its total 
urea. Hu let us see how much such laud each 
province has. 

The figures are in millions tif aeres. 


■> 

I'roviuee 

s'l't -Irni 
uelually 
sown 

(,'iirix‘iit 

fallows 

Cultural lie 
W 'Sle otliei 
tliUii fallou 

Madras 


10 

12 

Bombay 

;i2 

10 

(1 

Benjral' 

23 

5 

5 

United ProviiuxK 

35 

2 

Ki 

Panjab 

2C 

1 

11 

Blliur anti Orissa 

21 

’ « 

i; 

C. P. and Biarav 

25 

3 

H 


In this table also Bengid is found to be 
at the bottom as regards the net area of 
land actually sown, as also the total of such 
land plus cturent fallows and cultutable waste 
other than follow. 


So, from whatever janut of view we look 
at the uiiitler, Bengal should not bu expected to 
pay a very much lui-ger land rovounc than siie 
docs. It may be that smai* of lier laud la^ 
very fertile. But that is tlio cast* with most 
other prnvinee.s. On the other liatui, U<>ngai 
hdmurs niider two disadvantages; rf>., site 
has to support a huger agrieiiltiind populatioii 
than any i it her pntvinee, and she doej« not 
enjoy to any iip]>rec:ial)le extent (he advnintage 
of prod n el i VC tlovei'imieul irrigation works, 
whicli most Ollier jutivinees do. 

Sfafue at Sir Asutos^ Mukhopadhyap 
Unveiled 

That men sliimld be known or eharae-' 
tiTt/ed by their lii'iug likened to some lower 



Statue of Sir Asutosh Mookoijec 
By ehe Courtciy of ^nanJa Buiat PaUika 

aaiUiai or oUier is not a pmcticc to be pidiid 
•of. Tor Mati is higher than the highest of 


61—15 
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lower anitiiah. But oven the andouta in India 
and foreign uountrice u«cd to compare some 
men to liona, tigera, bulla, etc., and even the gait 
of beautiful women ased to be likened to the 
movements of elcphaiita I 8o there is no help 
for it But for all that, it is not because Sir 
Asutosh Mukhopadhyny has been styled by 
his admirers *'The Bengal Tiger,” that he has 
deservwl a statue—though, of enurso, if wolves, 
foxes, jackals and asses have statues erected 
to their memory, a Tiger among men certainly 
descrv(>d one. The reason why 8ir itsutosh 
desened a statue is tliut he had a liigh and 
comprehensive intellectnal ideal for the C'alcutta 
University and did great things ('onragcously 
and Kagacioiisly to realize that ideal. 

lie was u Swadcsliist. Audit is, therefore, 
titting that ids statue should have been made 
by an Indian artist, Atr. Deviprasad Ltoy 
(’howdhnrv, jirincipal of the Aladnis Hehool 
of Arts, ft is to be hoped that in futui'e the 
easting in bron/.e of such statues would also 
be possible in India. 


Irrigation in the Provinces 


The following two tabhss, taken from the 
Stalisiiffii AMrncl for liriiish Iiirlin, U)3il, 
show the advantagi^s of Ciovernment canal 


irrigatiim 

enjoyed by some pr<)\ 

'iTn'es. 

Province 

PaouriTivK WoBKfi 
Mileage 

Unpit h 1 out 111 V 

ModtiM 


3,749 

12655;l942 

Bombay 


i,n(« 

1914;57t;i) 

Bengal 


Nil 

1)74'W-ll 

United IbiivituHn 

2372 

22tX2,56:Ki 

Punjab 


3266 

327aef61 

Bminn 


3M 

21221281 

X.-W.(F. 

Jbxn’ijii.v 

8C 

74n7l(X» 


Proviniw. 

Madras 

Dombay 

Bengal 

United Proviiices 

Pnnjub 

Burma 

Bihar and Orissa 
.V.-W. F. Province 


Acres irrigated from 
Oovemment canals 

ar00567 

320Q;B7 

77188 

3060320 

10e38&37 

663356 

775241 

392055 


Education: Agricultural and 
Training Colleges 

Bengal is the most popnions province. 
But its ediKOitioiial expenditure from Govem- 
luetit funds is less than tliat of Madras, 
Jktmbay, 1. P, and the Pan jab. The actual 
figures wtsre given iit our last number. This 
tloes not show tiuit Beiigtd is a favoiiretl child. 

While there arc agricultural eollogcs iti 
Madrsis, Boml>ay, U. P., Panjab, Burma, ami 
P. and Berar, of which the expenses were 
given in tnir last number, Bengid has no 
agricultiirid college. This does not slifuv that 
Beugtd is a favoitrcd child. 

The Fightli Quint|ueniiial Iteview of 
l^hicntiou in Bengal, 11127-1 !)32, says : 

“When we eonsnier bow many si-hools there 
iin^ ill Beiigtt! and hoiv few tniiiied leiiehers, the 
output of the training etillcfo's seems a mere <hvip 
in the lineket; 78 [ici' eeiif of the high school 
leai'heiw in .Mmlrns ani trained, aixl 81 cent 
Ilf the middle sidiool tenrliers. In Bi*nt^ there 
arc only 13 ]mt cent trained tenehera in high 
sehools mill only 27 iier eeiitt iti tiilddlc schools." 

Thttsc figures do not show that Bengal is 
a favouretl chi hi. 


Revenues Left to Different Provinces 
for their Expenditure 


Unckouihtivk Works 

Province Mileage Onpilul onitnv 

Madras 716 403W528 

Bomliav 2832 128287004 

Benpir 70 8402l»l 

Unit^ PiiivinecH 417 .31186812 

Pwiiab 1047 5967198 

Bnriis 140 17Q30509 

Bihar and Oriiaa 718 62763915 

Central Provinces 352 66317678 

N.-W, F. Province • 138 22014647 

These two tables show that in irngatioii 
Bengal has not been treated as a favoured 
child, though she stands sorely in need of 
irrigation. Another table is g^ven below to 
support that conclusion. 


It has been shown before that the Central 
Government takes from Bengal a much greater 
projiortiou of and a much greater actual 
amount from the revenues collected within tlie 
province than from any other province, with 
the result that an utterly inadequate amount 
is left for her provincial expenses. With 
populations of 21,23,48, and aO millions 
respectively, Bombay, the Panjab, the U. P. 
and Bengal arc to be allowed by the Central 
Government in 1934-35 to have for provincial 
expenditure 1522,1066,11.50, and 907 lakhs 
respectively. This does not show that 
Bei^l U a favoured child. 
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Msston Award and fha Provinces 

Thp McHton Award has hit soinp provitU’PS 
hard, Briigal being the hartlest Iiit, as nhown 
iibore. Bat Bengal has never stood in the 
way of any other province obtaining jiistioc, 
nor call<!d it u favoiiivd child of the Govern¬ 
ment 

Bengal and Jute Export Dufy 

All this tsilk of Bengal being the favnnred 
child has arisen out of the fact that (he 
(’‘ontr.il Government lum been eimvineed that 
the appropriation of the jnte export duly by 
the Geiitrnl (ioveriiuient has been iiiijiist in 
Bengal, ami also to Assam and Bihar. But 
instead of allowing Bengal, .Vssani and Bihar 
lo have the whole of wliat is eolleeted in these 
provinces, the Government of India has 
dee.ided to let tlieni keep only half of the 
proceeds of the <liity. 

Now, this is not cliarity, not dole, but oiily 
vety partial repai'.ation of a wrong. I'Vnii the 
year in which the duty was imposed, the 
Government of India has got from this source 
snine sixty <M‘orc8 of rnpee.s. To this laige 
Slim, the (‘entr.ll Ooveniment was not at all 
entitled ; as the duty w,a8 not an impoi't hut 
an export duty, and the thing expcrteil was 
.a monopoly, mostly of Bengal, and in small 
part of Assam and Bihar. 

If any other provinC/O is entitled to get or 
keep the whole or part of any other tax, it 
should certainly have it. Bengal will not 
st.and ill the way or be jealous or say that tlmt 
province is a favoured child of the Gowrn- 
nient. 

Excise Dufy on Matches, and 
'"Assistance'' to Bengal I 

The mischief is due in great part, if not 
eiitireli', to the language used by Sir (iGorge 
Schii.ster, the Finance Member, in stating how 
he would remedy the wrong done to Bengal. 
By the Central Government’s legali/ed mis¬ 
appropriation of a great part of Bong.ii’.s 
revenues, Bengal has been reduced to poverty, 
1’lierefore, if tie legalized misappropriation is 
to cease entirely or in part, the honest tiling 
to do is to repent and to say that there will 
not be any legalized misappropriation any 
longer. But in.sfead of doing that Sir George 


Schuster describes Bcngnl as a beggar who 
requires cliarity. At ark his language. Para¬ 
graph 33 of his budget speech is entitied 
proposal for financial to Bengal. 

First the provini'c is artilieially beggared and 
then there i.s talk of assisting it ! 

'I'hen we aix' told, “tiu‘ iieetl for some 
special help lo Bengal has been r«<cogni/.ed in 
the White Paper ; . . heeanse ikmgal lias 
heoii piling up (l(>lieits 1 ,\s the Central 
Governnienl has been exacting forcusl eontri- 
bntions, what could Bengal do Init pile up 
di'tieils ? 

Not only the peuple of Bengal but 
.sneeessive Governors of Bengal hav<' protc.sted 
against the Central Government taking away 
the prnei't'ds of tin* jnte duty. Moreover, tin- 
•Vga Klian, in a recent speech of his, has 
supported Bengal's claim lo the wliole of (be 
jute export iliity, slating that he and those 
with whom he was assoeiatisl at the Iloniid 
Table Confer''lice and tlie .Inint Parliamentary 
Coniinitteoi’s sittings had tlironghoni snppoited 
this elaiin ns entirely just. 

It was wrong on (he part of Sirtieorge 
Melmsti'r to state in pnrngrapli 31 of his 
budget .speech that the imjio.sitioii id' an excise 
duty on matches was meant to inig Bengal. 
Thu led 111 in-Bengalis in partienlar to think 
that they were being faxed to give alms to 
Bengal. Tt should be borne in miixl that, but 
for the 00 civires of rupees of the jute export 
duty taken mostly from Bengal, all the 
provinces woiihl liave had to be ta.xod to a 
much greater extent, and that Bengal, being 
the mo.sf populous pixiviiiee, would have to 
pay a pfi'cater portion of the matches duty than 
any other province. 

Not that we support the niatehe.s duty or 
sugar duty or any otluT <hity going to be 
iiiipo.scd. The Central Government should 
and ennhl have met all just claims and expenses 
by wise economy without fresii taxation. 

Some Advantages Accruing to 
Provinces other than Bengal 

Many pcwmis have tlionght and said that 
Bengal has hcmi greatly favoured by the 
Government by the Permanent Scttlemcot. 
We iiave briefly stated some facte relating to 
it in a previous note. Isct us assume, how¬ 
ever, that it has been of great advantage to 
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- T%e ' question is, have not the 
O^Verqmont done other things which have 
b^qedted mainly provinces other than Bengal ? 

.'.Vest sums have been spent on irrigation 
works. Very little of these have fallen to 
Dsngal's share. 

/•‘'The Government have spent very much 
toss for giving education to Beng.il than to 
many other provinces. 

- ■ The textile protective duties have brought 
wealth mainly to Bombay, and Bengal, 
having few cotton mills, has only had to pay 
higher price for cloth and yarn. Of course, 
Bengal may be foolish and \vattting in business 
ability ami eiitorprise, and may br^ to blame. 
But we arc stating facts. 

The iron and stool protective duties have 
benefited inostly Bombay. Bengal has had to 
purchase iron and steel goods at a higher 
price. 

The import duty oii wheat has benefited 
niainly the Panjab and the TJ. P. and next to 
them C. P. and Berar, Bombay, and B. and 0. 
Bengal has Ltd to purchase 'U^hent at a higher 
jiriCe, cheap Australian wheat having been 
made dear by the import duty on wheat. 

V / ^eiiig the htrgcst eoiisomer of salt Bengal 
hjftf suffered .torn the Salt duty most, the 
^I^Y*^hment have tiOt helped or encotiraged 
to mnii^actitre salt, ahd the BombayT 
.AYl^n tiieYcbaute have gained most ■ . — 

'"'■•it may be. that it is tlue to Bengal's lack 
'of abfhty tlmt she hV» opt gained any adviui' 
itotn these duties, etc. ; but she has at 
deost refrained from insulting the other pro¬ 
vinces by ■^vR)ngly saying that they are the 
favoured children of the Government. For 
tlic promotion of Bn'iidi'.shiwu and natinnnl 
. unity Bengal has cheerfully paid higher prices 
and suffered in other ways, and is prepared 
to do BO in the future also. Hhe docs not 
grudge any province's good luck or reward 
tor cutcrpriEc. 

“Favoured Child** Indeed I 

Bengal, which, is mostly a uni-lingual 
. province, lias been dismembered three ii^cs— 
6nc(v when some Bengali-speaking areas 
were tacked on to Assam in the last century ; 
r' ^KCoudly, Bongal was partitioned to croite 
die of Bengm and Assam ; and 

the alleiiad ant of nnsattiing 


the Curaooian Partition of Bengal, some 
Bengali-speaking areas were separated from 
Bengal and tacked on to Bihar. Hundreds of 
Bengali youths have been detained for indefinite 
periods at Deoli, Buxa and Hijll detention 
camps and iu some ordinary jails without trial. 
Nobody has ever proved or even tried to prove 
that they are terrorists. In the two houses 
of the present Central Legislature Bengal 
has not been given the number of represen¬ 
tatives she is entitled to on the basis of 
population, or on the bases of cultural progress, 
volume of trade, manufactures, agricultural 
praduc(!, oxiraction of minerals, etc. In the 
White Paper proposals also Bengal has been 
given a sn^cr number of scats in the Central 
Lcgislatiuxi than she would be entitled to on 
the basis of population or any other basis. 

These faets do not show that Bengal is a 
favoured (Aild. 

The Lttfe Princess Kamala Paja Scindia 

The accidental death of the Princess 
Kamala Raja Hcindia of Gwalior so soon after 
her marriage is a great tragedy. She was an 
educated and accomplished princess—educated 



Princess Kamala Baja Scindii^ 

aud accomplished not only in the ordinary but 
also in the Marathu sense, A brief character 
sketch of the princes s by Professor Hira Lai 
Cbattcrjce has to be held over for onr next 
issue on account of want of space in the 
present nnmber. 


i5ran!8 
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Disabiliftes of "Harijans" in Madras 

Mnhatma Gandhi liux published in ITiirijaii 
for March fl, 1 !IS4, a eiilalognc of tiie disiibili* 
ties of'Adi-Hindiis of Tamil Dint nets’ whic h 
he has condensed from a inemornmlmn received 
l>y him at Coonoor. This indietineiit of 
Madras Vaste-lfindiis’ consists of 17 counts 
with many more atib-coiinfs, eonelndiiig with 
the I8th count, whicli runs : 

“Wc feel sorry that your niiunst ih’I’soii Inw nut 
taken birth in the AdUHlinhi <‘iimiiniility tn 
roalUc our practical ilifticiikics.” 

The list of disabilities is really forinidable, 
as Gnndhiji says, ami rcHeets tlic greatest dis¬ 
credit on the liiiuhi cnnnminitv of South India. 
On going through it one docs not wonder that 
a person like Mahatma Gandlii, wlio feels so 
much for the ‘Adi-Hindtis’, thinks tln»t the 
Bihar carth«]uake was Ciiiisetl by tltc sin of 
iintonchability. 

Gaiidhiji has appended tlie following reiuitrks 
to the catalogue : 

This is a lonutditltlK caliiloKiic. There is no 
exugttivrntioil la it, if one or tno men Ini n'sermtions 
are understood. JCvery stiitemclU is true of some 
place. No disability is unicci'snl. Some lire rare. 
’ .knd ull arc Ixting ubntvil by voluntary edurt. 
These reservations should ho known in order to tie! 
the proper iierspoctivo. They do not in any way 
reduce casCe-Hindiis’ shame nr warrant iiiaidinii on 
the part of reformers. The shame of caste-Hindus 
_ will, continue so long as these disaijilities an- 
' practised, in the name ot religion, no matter tn hdw 
little or great an extent. It is the clear didy of 
Sanatanists, ao-called, to denounce tht; disabilities 
in the severest possible language and joiri bands 
with the rrformers in protecting Harijaiis from 
humiliation hcaiied upon them untler the sanctiiin 
of religious custom. The eighteenth irricvaticc 
whieh the sigiialorics have speeially iiuilcrliiinl i 
regard as a compliment imid liy Clicia to me. V-si, 
it is quite ixwsiide Ibid I would have felt tiie forr-c 
of these tiTrible grievanecs much iiion', Inid 1 Inicn 
born an Adi-IIindu. Nut having hinl that luck, 
I have become one by adu]>tion. Tlieri' will be no 
rest for me, nor society, so long as initoucliability 
(icnists. 

The (afe Pandit Shyamlal Nehru 

Tilt! late Pandit Sliyaniltil N’olirii, who-st' 
sudden death was antiounccd last, month, liad 
not been recently taking much active part in 
public life. His activities in connection with 
Mrs. Besant’s Home Rule inoveincnt and with 
the Congress movement, and what lie did in 
relation to the now defunct ludppenikttt of 
Allahabad and as au M. L. A., were rc:- 
called by several members of the J.si^alative 


.Aaaciubit’ when appropriate references, wws J 
made to him. 

The late Raja Sir Motichand 

.\t the piiblie meeting recently held in the 
f^dcutla .\llu-rl Hall to i>ay rcspcct to the 
innmirv of llii> lat(‘ Baja Sir Motichand of 
lleiiaii's, |■<>f^'r(‘n(■l's were math' tn tlie culture 
and pliilantliropy of I lie ih'oea.scd genUemnn. 
III! tiiailo a gift of oiii' lakh of rupees to the 
Bi’tian’s I'nivi-riiitv. I'lmiided and iiiaiiitaiiicd 
the .Vitatil ■sill'llai and gavi' regular help to 
many iiistitiiliniis. He was a eliaiiipinii of the 
Swadeshi mnveini'iil and fotiiuled the Hciiares 
Batik. .\ iiK’iiioriid meeting in t^ale.ntta in 
hoiiiiiLr of a Benaivs mix inust not be 
emisidered a formal aiVair, for cordial relntiona 
existed lietweeii many men of Beiigtd and 
Raja Sir Mutieliand and his relatives like Biibu 
Sliivaprasad Gnpta, Balm (iokiilehaiid and the 
late Balm Manga];) prasad. 

The (at^ Baku Mafar Chandra Pal 
Chaudhuri 

’Die late Bairn Nafar (.'liaiidi'a Pal Ohau- 
dlmri of Niitud)!, wlio was the premier 
landbnl of the Xadin district, died rccenliy 
in Ciilciitta at the advanced age of 86. He 
belonged .to a generation of tvhich there are 
not many survivors in Ibngal today. He will 
be rtaaembered for bis odncutional donatioiu, 
for liavuig cstablislicd. and maintained a hijgh 
scimol, and a chtuitable dispenear}* am 
hospital, and for his work as Vice-Chairman 
of tlie- District Board, .\hove all, he will be 
remi'mbercil fur linviiig sneecssfiilly and 
stoutly fought the jmwerfiil Knropeaii indigo- 
plaiiti'rs of his distriet, tlien'liy reeovering a 
great part of liis e.xtensive pmperty from 
their eliitelie.s and saved the tenants from 
their oppression. 

The Late R. B. Sundar Das Suri 
« The late Rui Bahiuhir Sundar Das 8nri, who 
died recently at Ijuhore at tlic ago of about' 
77, was ti noted educationist of the Panjnb. 
The last appoiiitmciit which ho held in the 
public service was that of Inspector of 
Schools. He was a Fellow of the Punjab 
t.’niversity and a Trustee of the Dyal Singh 
College and Library from their very inception,.- 
Ho had a wido knowledge of odefiomui* -PHn, 
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boioik on.‘*8otne Aspects of t^e Gold Standard” 
was published in l*'ebraar)' Inst He was u 
pbnoer of the education of girls und women 
in the Punjab. He introduced co-ediioation 
to the Dynl Singh College. 

Commaaalism in Education 
in fha Panjab 

For some time iwst efforts have been 
going on for the introduction of “eonmmual 
representation” in the Punjab University. 
Dr. liUens’s recent resolution in favour of 
so-enlieii adequate reprewnitjition of different 
Indian C{)mmnnities in it is a thin (nr 
rather thick) end of the wedge. The idea 
of <!ommunul iT]ireHpntnti«n is nowhere more 
absurd nnd mischievous than in the sphere of 
educsition, partienlarly when “adcajunte” is 
taken to mean, not in pi' 0 ])ortion to the 
number of educational institutions maintained 
by a community, not In proiwition to its 
educational endowments nnd the number of its 
educated men and students, but njercly in 
proportion to the mimlx'rs of men, women and 
children, however illit<*rate, which l^elong to it. 
Such attempts are being made In Bengal also. 
The movement is at bottom one for jobs and 
ntora jobs,, not the advancement of toiirning. 

ibe Right to Live 

In Bombay, Karachi, and some other 
places labourers have made demonstrations 
with slogans like “give us work or give us 
bread.” These betoken the increasing self- 
coheoiousness of the masses, and, whatca^er the 
"Haves” may think, are welcome signs of the 
social changes which aiv inevitable. 

Every human being who is born has the 
right to live. This right to livo is more sacreti 
ithau the right to property. The light to 
live consists of the right to food, raiment, 
..dwelling, knowledge, health and haiipiness. 
No sociefy, no State can he said to he alive to 
duties which does not in practice recognize 
• tiU right. History records mimerons instami'.s 
,o( unrost and revolutions due to the pnictienl 
’ tton-rcoognition of this right. 

AfUjgad Conduct of Soldiers 
i/Iidnaput 

ABBomated Press message, dated New 
March 19, runB os follows ; 

>\Puttiig the ^scoBuoa on the FinHnre Bill in the 
today 0. Mitra in the rourae of 


his apmh read out to the Honae jriave allagatioRs 
ragarding the behaviour of aomiera posted in 
Audnapuie District (Contai Bub^diriaion). Be aaid 
th«t the profixaion of a soldier woa reapected in 
India but it wna now bring diagroccd. AU inetnncea 
quo^l by the speaker incntioucd names of the 
parties concerned and many eases of allcgationa 
me) tided unusually harsh treatment fur people 
rcfuaiiig^ to aalute the Union Jack under eonipulaioh 
and invitations to the people to attend rceepuona to 
the Diatriet Magistrate and to soldiers under 
threat that absence nould mean dislcwatty. A 
11 IItuber of ofleoecs against women were aUeged and 
wanton destroction of property and stealing of 
cash and orniLmeiits, 

He further iriuted how s(;honla had iiecn forced 
to receive liiitehes of soldiers at the time of thrir 
visit and how tea-parties ninl 'dalliw' or in lieu 
thereof ensh payments wiire extorted from the 
pnblie. (Oriisi of ‘ahame’ ‘shame’ from the imn- 
otlii’iiiL nuMiilu'a). 

Mr. Mitm eomplaiiii'd thst tliu CoininHiider-tn* 
f.hiet never attended the .issemlily now. 'Ihc 
siieaker said that he was prepared to band over to 
(loverinnent tfle romplnints he had nindc but 
ret'iilliil tliat h<' had inailo similar statemriits lost, 
year, hut no inforination wits nvailable as to what 
action wis taken liy (lovemment. 

Ui’jiling next with the case of dciciius Mr. Milra 
iiieailetl tiiiil |inlitU'nl prisoners alioiild bo given 
better tn'almont and that iletoinis kept so long 
sbonid bo raleiisod, Tie fell that the spirii of 
laitriotimn unco kiiidleil could not be killed by 
repression Iml Government could devise means of 
bringing these men towards eonatitutioiial methods 
of agitation. Yet Government hnil done nothing 
in that direction. 

Sir Harry Haig, the Home Momher, was 
uot pre.scnt (wliieh he ought to have been) 
when Mr. Mitra made all these allegations. 
He replied to the charges on 21- 

Mr. Mitm had mentioned the names of the 
parties concerned and had given specific 
inetancce. Sir Harry said : 

it was impossible tor any Government Member 
lo give a cntegoriral answer to the ]X)inta raisid 
in tliu course of a debate nnd he would nsk the 
Bengal Government to supply thp-in forma tioii. 

'file allegations made Jty "Mr, Mitra had 
been made previously at a' public meeting in 
tlie Calcutta Albert Hall and in newspapers, 
and a public inquiiy^ iiad been asked for. 
But no such enquiry has been made. A 
statement made by a government that the 
allegations are entirely unfounded or arc 
cx..ggeratod, do not at all couvince the • public. 
For such official statements proceed in the 
last resort from the very men whose acts arc 
complained against or from their superior 
officers. Now, just as Sir Harry Haig cannot 
be assumed to be superior to the public men 
of India in genera), so those who complain 
of tbs conduct of soldiers, etc. and send 
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infomiatiun to M. Ij. A « Hiid uthur public men 
cannot be aa>nim<>d to be less reliable tbni> tbe 
ullage chunkidars, constables niui otbei' 
policemen, sepoys, etc. It is only .i public 
inqutty which can supply data for arriving 
at a correct conclusion. Wlien the conduct 
of some soldiers in Bitrina was eotiiplaiiicd 
of Lord C^uraoii had a inoinorablc in(|uirv 
instituted anil punished the otfcnilers and tlicir 
fellows, for which ho bccaiin; vciy unpo})nI:ir 
with the Army and was hissed at at tlic 
Durbar. But ho was a strong man and <lid not 
deviate from what he considered to be his 
duty. His example slinnld be etniiliited 
by the present-day rulers of India. More 
recently, in the ITijli affair, even an 
onieijil iiiijniry publicly madi' ex|msi‘d 
the nntnithfulness of the parties com¬ 
plained against and the false statcinents wliicli 
had emanated from the secretai'iat. 

**Monopoly of Pafrlofism" 

Sonic sentmices in Sir HaiTV Haig's 
>p(!e<-h in reply to Mr. S. Mitra’s allegations 
i’(!ipiiiv a little comment. 

Iteferriag to the problem of di'femis, Sir Hurry 
}f lig was iistoniHhisI al .Mr. ^(lira's ehai'xui. ^fr. 
.Milru hial ileelnrvil that (ioverainrnt slioiikl not 
imagine tliut iiy merely keeping iti nstraiiit a fiav 
thoiisniul yaning men they woiild kill the uleiis of 
pniriolisiti. 

Sir Harry Haig iwkwl ; Doe* Mr. Milrii think 
that we are keeping these young men in order to 
kill the ideas of natrintisin ? Tile prolileai of 
detenus is praetienllv eon (in ml tn Hen gal. .\re 
there no jiutnots in other provinces I fas Ik.'iigid 
the inooniady of patriotism? Oris it not that 
llengal has the monoiioly of scmiethiag dilli'reiil 
(political murder) ? Wnaf Oovornmeiit art! sivking 
ia nor to repy ss laitrioftam, liiit the disiio for 
tnnrd(>r. That ia the jiwtitieation for the polii’y of 
kcejiing tlirae young men under restraint. \Vv fnlly 
licliuvc that they are terrorists. The Heiigal 
Ooverniuent eheek tliuir information iiy plmang it 
Isiforu two Judges. If they proeceil on wrong 
information, it ia only in a very small numlMT of 
eases. 

Mr. Mitra, interrupting, stated that tlie iirooeiliin- 
waa onlv in lesnxtt of State prisoners. 

Sir Harry Hiig n^plicd, “A* regards State 
prisoners we follow exactly the same jirocinlure 
as is followed by the Bengal Oovernroent m regard 
to prisoners under the criminal law. I would 
invite Mr. Milm to make it clear whether hy 
expressing his feclintm, ns he did, he in any way- 
desired to support the murder of Government 
officials or thdr friends." 

Mr. Mitni immediately answered in the negative. 

Sir Harry Haig ; I nave no doubt that he did 
not desire to encouri^eo that feeling, but somehow 
his language was open to thst dount. 

Just as Sir George Schuster’s statement 
in his budget speech that the duty on matches 


was mount to “lielp” Bengal luid the tendency 
to rouse and did muse feelings of hostility to 
Bengal, so Sir llariy Ilnig’s ((iiestioii, “Ha# 
Bongul tile iMoiiiipoly of luitrintlsm ?" was 
likely to rouse nmlestmble feelings against 
Bengal wliieli would be injurious to the euuso 
of Indian luitinnal iiiiily niid snliilaritv. 

An Sir Hurry Huig and other Governiiient 
officers of his ilk "fully believe” that all (he 
detenus ur<' terrorists, it Is not to be surprised 
at tliut be misiinderslood Mr. Mitin. But 
Mr, Milra's real nientiing was cjiiite plain to 

I lie noii-ol'!ieiiil ]mblii'. [n Iteng.il at any 

rate, the belief (it may be a wrong beliel) 

very widely prevails tliut tin' |>re.senee of 
some termrlsls in (be piDvinee has been taken 
ailvantiigi' of by (be pollee to bring about 
the detention of a jinieh larger nnnibin' of 
non-violeii( wnrUers for the eanse of rreeiloni. 
It was imderslood that Mr. S, ('. Mitra must 
have .spoken nmJer the iiillnenee of that 
belief. Neither lie nor any other Bengali 

]aiblie man is so ioolish us to say or safest 
that Bengal has a monopoly of patriotism. 
Bengal 1ms not. 'J’liere is patriotism in other 
provinces, too. ’Hie Govenmieiit’s reaetioii 
to and (reatinent of tlie niidudy may b<> 
different in did'erent jirovitiees. 

Sir Harry Haig .says (hat the Bengal 
Government cheek (heir inforniation against 
detenus and slate prisoneiN hy placing it 
before two .lildge.s. “If they pmceed on 
wivmg information, it is only in a very small 
mniiber of ea.ses." Thanks for that small 
admission. But the eases may really be much 
larger. Wliatever may be the real sbite of 
things, mere examination nf informfttion in 
eameiii by two .ludges (or more) can never 
be a substitute for a public trial according 
to till' oixlitiai v processes of tin* law, with the 
right of the iiccn.sed to examine and crae»* 
e.va(nitie tlie prascention, to liriiig forward 
defence witnesses, to eiigagi- counsel and to 
exercise the right of appeal. 

•Sir Harry Haig says that Bengal has the 
monopoly of political nuurder in India. That 
is trtie of recent times but not of all time, aa 
history would tell him. 

The Viceroy on Unemployment 

In the course of bis inaugural speech at 
the third inter-university conference at New 
Delhi IT. R Lord WilUngdon said; 





' & '<i» haiirtjmdliiK that many ywug men who 
' siaTa tbdt way aucoessfally ttp tin eduoa^on* 

' il }MMex and have )^ed hi^ degieea and dti^ 
. . UnctliHM, otien in apite of many obitaclei and 
- ■ niw yet unable to find means eitbor of 

L'mdAtaUing themedrca or of eervina tbrir fellow 
-' neB.' nvom the point of view of tho country it 
^'.'ia;'. dfsaMt^ that the lahonn^ and initiative of 
theeo yoann men ahould be running to waale. 

Tiitfa aQu unmerited dUaj^wintmeiit, accentuated 
•’ by iihabme inactivity, are apt to lead high-apliited 
: yonne men into ilang^ua and unexpected 
'ohannda. 

' When, for whatever reasona, liigh-apirited 
y^uDg men are found to hnvc aotuiilly been 
led into dangerous and unexpected channels 
but not to have actually oointnitted under or 
aided or abetted in murder actually committed, 
the remedy provided by the latest eriminnl 
law in Bengal is to hang them. 

tafar-Univarsity Conferenca 

Eighteen universities for 352 mUUoos of 
people ere not too ninny, hut too few. The 
number of Indian University students is not too 
largo but too small Indian Univorsi|ics teach 
not too many btit too few subjects. T£ any of 
them attempt to teach any subjocts for which 
they have not got adequate resources, the 
remedy is not to restrict their freedom of 
teaching any subject they like, but to provide 
them with sufficieDt resources. If tlie State 
oanuot or will not do that, neither should the 
Btate deprive the Universities of freedom. In 
Great Britain, in U. 8. A., in Germany, and in 
many other countries, the same subject is often 
tpiight' in more than one University. If in a 
large country, like India, Universities do the 
some, it is unnecessary, nay .mischievous, to 
call it overiapping. 

If the Inter-University Conference be in 
leading striCgs and want ftally only or 
litamly to ccrntrol and restrict but not to give 
iSStatantud help and guidance to Universities, 
^ib cannot discharge any useful function. 

^Mddan Coup in Nepal 

If^;. According to a long Ataociated Prtaa state- 

Haant, whi^ we make brief extracts, . * 

' uhsBS WM a dnunatlc sfiene when on Sni^sy 
; ; . Hanh 19 la the piesenca of HU HaJ^y the Kma 
" of Keul (he five lenlM naemben of that Inai^ 
fClM C) of the mling family which cannot elaim 
'wme'deaeent" were formally deprived of tiieir 
MsMrfntmen^ ftnd erf ill righra erf focottaipti nd 
ii MMibeii of the tuBdie militiry ojiKU^y, 
;af whkh BU Hl^vts the MShinda SU Jodlw 
^lumehere ' Jang Bahadur Bans, O. 0.1. E., la 
i^ths head. . t 


The reason fur this coup is given in part 
in the foUowiog paragraph t 

The three damee of the family are oompoaed 
of (4) those .deaceoded from Bir Shumuhere 
or one of hU aiateen brothers, of .whom thaj 
. OTeeent Mahan^ U the only eurvivoTj by wira 
belonging to tiw same uaate. CUm B is compoaed 
of those descendauta by wivea of high bat lower 
caste to that of the ruling dynasty. CUaa B 
baa always been uxclticled from tho aaoceaeion and 
from the hierarchy of pereone oompoaing the 
military oligarchy, Claas 0, however, descended 
from womoo of low caste, had always been tolerat¬ 
ed owing to the fact that the children were 
brought up with their fathers, who were anwliliag 
to moke any invidious distinctions But aa the 
next person in. the line of succession belonged to 
this class, truiiWe was foreshadowed owing to the 
probability tliSt the Nepiiteso people, who have a 
great regard % purity of descent, might not be 
prepared to a<^pt os the ruling chief a member of 
this class, witK tho result that Che permanency of 
the dynasty n^ht be jeopardized. 

As among fthe senior members of class C 
Riidru bud attained the rank of Commuuder- 
in-Chief and Untated to enjoy grtrnt popiJority 
with the army,., he was obviously a very able 
man. Stateenfft of a certain character might 
have necessitated his and hb kinsmen’s 
degradation, btrt the stop cannot be defended 
on grounds of jii.stice. It b fortunate that 
there has not been uny bloodshed. 

S. B. SamaJ Earthquake Relief Work 

The Hadhanin Brahmo S.araaj has been 
giving i^clicf oil a small scale to persons 
rendered helpless by the earthquake in 
Mbnghyr and ^ Bishanpur near Sltnmarhl 

Up to 23rd March, 1934, the relief work 
done at Monghyr has been as follows ; 

Cloths and blankets have been distributed among 
the needy people of the bkairnloj class within 
the town of Mongfayt and some rice given to the 
poorer people living on the ontakirts m the town. 
In the village of Mol, Huuupur and Sundolpar 
materials have been issued tar.the building of 
7fi huts by the poor peonb without distinction of 
caste ana creed on tWr own homestead lands. 
Steps ore now bring taken to enable these vUlsgers 
to oomplete the eonstrnction of theur huts. In this 
work the Govern men t Hoaoing Committee have 
been hriping us by selling bamboos to us at 25 p. c. 
discount on the cost price and the Bihar Central 
Belief Committee au been suj^yuig .us with 
coir ropes at cost price. * •; 

But funds being very Inadequate it wiH sot 
be possible to continue the go(^ work much 
longer. The need b great and urgent. Those 
who want to help, will kindly send their 
subscriptions to Secretary, Sadlmran Brahmo 
Somaj Office, 211, Comwallb Street,- Caloatto* 
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THE CRIME OF COLOUR 

]W NAdKNDUA NATH ClllTA 


P UOliAHI.V tlii'rx? Ii;is iK’viT lii'f'ti ;l tiiin' 
wUcMi tiK'ii iinl [H'idccl tlii‘iiis<>!vc's 

and (liciiisclvi^s sii|)i‘i'ii>r In 

<tt!i<;r tni‘ii I'nf cun' reason or.flier : 

i( Miiiy In,' tlic^ jni.ssi'ssioti n)' wenllli, tlie 
I'ciMscioiisiH'ss of greater jiltysieal streiigtii or 
liiglter iittcllectiial powers, or tlie tneiiilx'rsliip 
'if a .snpenor raoe. A (listiiu;lioii lias to lie 
itiacle between iinlivHliial priiie imtl nicaal 
pride, A itoninn wins pniiid beeatise lie wan ii 
c'ilizeii of Home even if he had no elaiin to imy 
iiidividuaJ aeiiievi'meiit entitling liiin to fame. 
An l.sr.M'litc wn.s proud beeaiise he belonged 
io a tribe reputed to be the elioseii people of 
(>od. In xueli and similar eases pride wa.s 
looked upon a.s a birthriglit. 

'i'herc were various shade.s of this feeling 
of prid<'. There was the pride of r.iee or 
national pride, there was class pride, and 
liiially, there was individual pride. 'Hiis last 
may be left oat of aeeoiint, because it is 
•H'areely a matter of public eoneerii. When a 
nation has the niisfortniie to be subject to 
anoclier the seornfnl pride of the ruling raee is 
easily explieable. The' pritie of el.'iss is a 
dill'erent thing. The patricians and pleliiati.a 
were both Hotnan.s, both had cifiial right to 
eall iheinsMilvos Hoiiiait citizens, and yet the 
plebian grovelled before the patrieiaii. The 
Hraliinin and the Vaishya were both Aryans, 
blit the Vai.s|iya dared not keep ins seat on the 
approach of a Bndmiin. Hnporiority ami 
contempt were expressed iii various ways: one 


pi'iH'Iaiined that he was a Komun, another 
e mlemusd aaother as an .A nary a ; the firecka 
prided llieinselves not only on their valour blit 
oil I heir looks. 'I'o I he in physical bi'uiity was 
:l high call. 

Tiiere is no evidiriiee, liow<'ver, in the 
aiK'ieut 111erallire of any race tliat the colour, 
or llie ab.si'iiee of colour, of tlie .skin was ever 
regariled as a source of national or racial 
jiride. The pigment of the skin is due to tJio 
siin. Near llie eipialor the fieree heat of tho 
sail tends to darken the skin; in temperate 
and cold eliinafes the .skin becomes light and 
fair. The wliiteness of the skin is no iiidica' 
tioh of |[n' gi'cnini'ss of a raee. If so, the 
[,apianders siioiild liave become a great iiatioR. 
Aei'ording to the weight of evidenec as collect¬ 
ed by Kiiropeaii Kgyptologists llie ancieilt 
Kgypliiins were llie oldest of the civilized 
nations of (be world and they were by no 
means a wliile-skiiined raee. On the 
oilier band, llie elilldren of Israel, who 
cxeeetled tiie' I'igvptiaiis in iiiiiiibers, wertj a 
fill ?-sk in lied jieople, lag were lield in bondage 
for a long time by the Egyptians. In the 
end, they dill not rise and overlbrow tlio 
powei' of tlie l•.gy])tians, but escaped from 
captivity and erosseil the Hed Sea and settled 
in. Palestine. The Israelites theni-selvcs 
eiaiined till sorts of privileges as a chosen 
people, but they never prided themselves 
upon the colour of their skin. They despised 
the worshippers of idols and the uncirctimciscd. 
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but it is iiowiiiTi' iiietititiiietl thnt tliry lookini 
down upon blnnk-skinnod nioos iiixl tribfs, 
nor is thfirc iitiy ])roof tliiit they won* |)r<)U(l 
of tiioir complo-vioii. 

Tho unoi<'iit lioiiiiiiis woro not ti wliito 
mco but tin* world Inis ncivor known iinotlior 
nntinii so pnniil ;is tliosc iiiiciciit pooplo. 
Conibinod witli nil llio nrmgiiiwo mid insoloiiri! 
of a |)ciwoi’fiil iiiition tho Ibmmiis Imd a 
splondid ])oiso, n siiporb soif-roliaiicc*. No 
nation in Enro])o or miywlu'rn on tho faoo ol' 
Uic oarth today ran olaiiii <'<[na![(y witli tho 
Romans. Modorn Knrii]m livo.s in tlio shadow 
of iinoiont Romo. Thti langiiajro of lb mm is 
the moIlKT of many Ennipemi tonguos, high 
academic addresses are still spoken in the 
liingiiago of Rome, tlie laws of Rome are the 
model on wldeli the laws of the most advaneed 
eomitrie.s in Kiinipe an: friiiiied. 'i'ti im ealleil 
(Vsar would bo 'the higlmst ambition of any 
crowiH'd moiiareli -tbc>rr^ are i-ery few now 
left—ill Europe. piiiud or an ambitious 
rtaliun calls himself a Romiiii, but it is a 
niciiiory and nothing more. The bhio-eyial, 
white Saxon was eoiic|ner<‘d and ruled by the 
olive-skiiined Roman, who reganlcd the 
compiest c>f a ]>art of Britain as a trivial 
im-ideiit. T'hore was no siie.li tiling its tlie 
pride of skin among the aiieient great nations 
of tlic world and most of them ivei'e not 
whiti'-skmncd. 

In the wide range of Sliakespeare's 
creations two black-skinned charaetcr.s an* 
to be found: the iir.st is Otliello, one of 
nature’s noblemen, the licto of the ]>lay, whieli 
is mimed after liim. He was a moor of 
Venice and there can be no (picstioii as 
regards tin* elnm of his skin. Othello was a 
great «*iiptaiu : in* lived and spoke as a 
great man, and never said or did anything 
ignoble. His one weakness was his im- 
i*ea.soning jealousy of his white wife, 
Dcsdemotia. The villain who poisoned his 
ears and Was responsible for tlie imirdof of 
Desdemona and tin* suicide of Othello was 
lago, a white-ski oner 1 (rrciik. 1'lie s(*cond 
black-skinned character is the Prinee of 
Morocco, a suitor for the hand of Portia in 
the Merckanl of Vmuv. Portia was not free 
to choose a husband. Her deecased father 
had arranged that she should bi* the prize in a 
lottery and the man who opened the right 


casket out of tlnt'e sliould liave her for 
wife. 'Pile Prince of Morocco, befom* proceed¬ 
ing to the hay.aitl of the ordeni, aildrc.sseil 
I’ortia ill apologetic woiils while di'clariiig 
that he was as red-bloodi'd us ‘tlic fain^sl 
creature nortiiwaisl liorii’ ; 

Mislike me not for iny eomnlcxiiiii. 

The sliHiiow’il livery of lie* hurtiwh’il sini. 

To wilooi I am a imiKlibour ami mar breil. 

I’orlia was a woman of nimble wit and 
adroit speech witii forensic subtlety that 
might have put many King's counsel to .shame, 
ami slic |ml the Prince at once at I'asc : 

Tile loltery of luy destiny 

lliirs me ilm ri^fit of voluntary (•fioosiiis : 

Kill if m> fidher tiad not semiteil tnii 
.Viid lieil^ d one by liis wit, to yield myself 
His wife who iviiiK me by (hat menus f told yon. 
Yourself, rriiowneii prinee, then stixid as fair 
.\s liny I Ollier 1 hiivi’ bxk'd on yet 
t'or iny aJIeelioii. 

Tliese are grueinus words and courteous ; 
yet when the ITincc failed to pick out the 
casket eimtaining Portia’s likem*s.s and so 
|)assed out of the ninning for her hand she 
gave frank expif'ssion to her sensi* of rcli<*f ; 

A ireiille ridilaua*. -- 

« ■ a 

I jet till of Ills eoiupli’xioii ehoose me »<>. 

Portia did not want :i black liiisband but 
if tint Prinee had opt'iied tlic right casket slit* 
tvonld not have refused to marry him. That 
wa.s lier position. Tlierc is no contonipt, 
e.xprcss or implieil, but merely the instinctive 
rehtetamte of a white woman to mate with a 
black man. It is cniially true tliat coloured 
women of goo<l familie.s do not desire white 
husbands. 

It is after the age of >Sluikcspcare and in 
(5timparativ<*ly recent .i^nic.s that white races 
have been displaying an uhiiiea.siired contempt 
tor coloured races, specially dark races. The 
word hiigger’ is full of concciitmteil venom. 
Distinguished writers and even a winner of 
the Nobel prize for Literature have repre¬ 
sented col on red people as devils iiicaniate. 
I am not in a |H)sition to say anything about 
books written in different Eiiropimii laiigii^i^s, 
but such French, Russian and German book.s 
as have been translated are free from any 
particiikr ]>rejudicc against coloured people. 
From the works of fiction written by many 
English writera it is evident that the great 
crime of the villains of their stories lathe 
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cuiiHir oi’ tlicir skin. The aliiKnul-cyod, 
velloW'skitiiicd Mongoliim is verv often n 
Hem I in htimati simpc : the hrown liuiian is :i 
iiiir iiiitl !i cheat.; the black African is a criiniiinl 
<if the wen’s! tvpe, A.siatics and .Vfricans 
alum* are not singicil ont for tliis disiinetion. 
The Da( 50 , who is either of Spiinisli or llaliun 
origin, is a favourite villain of the Kngli.'.li 
-tory-evTitcr. Most of thcsi writeiN have no 
lii'st-hand ktiowlcelge of Hit colon retl people 
alnnit whom they write, but they know wind 
will go elown with tht> remling piiblit—the 
'liallow-bniineel public incapable of reading 
anything more serious than works of lie)ion- ■ 
and thev cater accordiriglv. It is impossible 
to exclude tin- iiifennice that writers and 
readers art; cipiallv interested in assoeiating 
eriitic with eoltuir. Jt Ls true that most of 
these books aiti fugitive and are soon fcngotteti, 
fnit even if they belong to tlie genus ephemera 
they make up for the laek of durability by a 
never-ending supply. 

-A slight incident bearing on this siihjcel 
may be. recalled. W'hen Dadabbai Naoniji 
was a candidate for election to the I louse of 
< timtiioiis its a Member of Farliaiiicnt, ftoi'd 
l^alisbnry, who was Secretary of State foi* 
India ami afterwards Prime Minister of 
I'Jiglaiid, spoke seodiiigly of Dadabbai Naortiji 
as ‘a black man’ in a public speccli. Mail 
against man the Farsi had a fairer eompl exion 
than the .swart ICnglLshnian, and if Dadabhai 
Naoniji and Lord Salisbury were to stand 
side by side, the latter would have appeared 
•piite dark as coaipared with tile former. 
Bat it was undeniable that the Lnglish noble¬ 
man belonged to a wbit<‘ race and the Parsi 
]H)Utician to a brown one. Isii’d Salisbury’s 
Mintemptnons expression could have only 
one meaning and that wa.s that a black man 
as .“uch was nutit to represent white man in 
the legislature. Yet as Secretary of State 
l/ord Salisbmy never hcsilaf(;d to accept Ins 
'alary from the black ])oople of India. 

The contcmptu(msin(;ss for coloured races 
never assumes that fomi for the <'<di>nr of 
Ihi-ir moiny is rpiite good and entirely accep- 
tablu, Cloloured people are despised by 
white ])eople in books, iti conversation and 
when they meet, but white races have no 
objection to tnde with coloured races. For 
many years white traders have carried on an 


extensive trade willi the black African people. 
It is a matter of eommoii knowlcclge that 
huge (juantities of ivory, elephant tiisk-s, and 
other vaiiiiilile arlietes were obteined front 
tribes of the Negroid race in Africa by white 
I'airopeaii traders. Very little iiiiniey changed 
hands ; the tnide was carried on by a 
system of barler ; in cxehaiige for ivory 
the white traders gave glass beads, cheap 
prints and worlhli’ss gi'wgaws pleasing to the 
eves of the savages. To the white triulers 
this was a perfeelly eipiitalile and honest 
form of eiuiiinereial liii.sines.s. With eipial 
alacrity white traders sold large supplies of 
dopi' ami into.xieating liijitors t4i coloured 
people, eitlier openly or surn'ptitionsly, (’an 
it be denied that, the Red Indians »d' North 
America and the Maoris of .Vnsiralia were 
practically exterminated liy iileohol, the 
‘fire-water’ which wiped out whole frilies and 
which was liberally supplied bv white 
people 

Since white races eoiisider themscIveK 
itieomparably superior to coloured races it 
may h<’ \'(Ty reasonably expt'ctcd ibat then! 
.slioidd be no (aimnibial n'liitiutis, fsir Ic» 4H 
promisenitv, between white and ei)loured 
races. Itiit no stieli disfinetioii has been 
obscrvml anywhere. Meti belonging to white 
raees have eonsorted indiseriniiiiiitely with 
women of black, hinwn, y<;llow and nal races, 
and wldti' women have taken eolonnsl men 
for th(‘ir linsbaiids. These hk'Ii are not 
always th<‘ dregs of s()<-iel,y, or wastrels and 
heaeli-eorubers. It has been found necessary 
to is.siie strict orrhirs proliihiting allmnees 
between ollieei's belonging to a white race 
ami eolonmi woiiimi. Men of white races 
may be found living wifli colonrr^l women 
in every part of the world. 

When-in, then, lies the vaunted superiority 
of the white raees over the eoloiirr.'d races of 
the Inintan family True, severid coloured 
rai'^s are at prr'seiit T’liletl by wliiti; rac<;s, but 
tliiit is merely a (nrn of the whirligig of time. 
No nice rules for <-ver, or for long, by virtue 
of its 'skin. Some of the itio.st irowcrfiil nations 
of ancient times were not white-skin tied and 
they often courjnen-d wliite rsices and held 
dominioii rrver tlieni. fn tradrt relations with 
•colourerl races ■white people have {re 4 netitly 
shown that they have no commercial honesty, 
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and they are notoriously lax in sex r>..latIons 
with people of iMjloiired riwies. The eiiiim of 
Kuperiority as pat forward for white nices in 


works of iic.t.iun and olh<‘r hooks as well as 
(ho disparagc'itieiit of coloured races an* 
uiifoimdod and iiiitenublo. 


EDUCATION AND UNEMPLOYMENT 

NkKI) I'XlIt A IhlUKAi; <)^' VlM'ATlUNAi. OinnANOK 
Ry J. M. KilMAUAPPA, m.a., v\i.\k 


T he pn'fioiit [unhleiti of (lie “<‘diK‘a(ed 
iiiu'iiipioyinetit.,” whicii is elialletif'infr 
the aUentioTi of most of onr thiiikiiif' 
leaders, is tine lai’jjt'ly to tiie fact 
that tlic dcvrioptiimit of oitr sysh'iii of higher 
cduciition has been determined by Ihi^ political 
iiiid adniinistrative exigencies of an alien 
Ooverntuent in fact, the whole sysi.em of 
education, such as it exists toil;iy, still 
continues to he a striking eouiuu'iitary upon 
the results of associntiiig Haveruiiieiit posts 
with KiieccsH in l,?nivei*sity exaniiuatioiis. 
SjmI thonjjli it is, it is true, nevertlieless, tliat 
the Universities in India have been crushed 
under the biinien of a system which diverts 
their <;ncrgicA fnnu the pursuit of sound 
learning to the production of candidates for 
Government elerli.sliips. iStiidents iitiHt fora 
University career are driven tliere to seek a 
degree or eertilieate to st>rve as a passport 
for service. T'his policy worked well enoiigli 
when colleges were few, and the candidates 
turned out were small in niimher. Rut now 
as llie number of young men who graduate 
from y<!ar to year, [‘xeced by far tlie 
Government’s jmwer of absorption, tlio eoinitry 
is ovei^llooded with educated men, and the 
army of the “educated unemployed” is ever 
on the ineroa.st'. 

A DoiirtI'Hii. WAY-i>in’ • 

How tlieii, one asks, is this piobloiu to 
be solved ? The Nawab of (.'hatlari thinks 
that it could be solved by not allowing all 
students to go np for higher education. 
Likewise Sir II, Suhrawaixly maintains that 
higher education should be I'CgiiInted and 
limited. Though there arc otliers who follow 


this way of tliinkiiig, one seriously (piestioiis 
if this is tin right tiielhod of attack. Higluu' 
edneatioii is' ali'.iilaled to imparl general eiiltiire 
ami such culture is essential for snce.ess even 
in business, .Any educational jioliey’ whic.li 
tends to limit the democratixation of the 
privilege of culture, must be considered not 
only as datigeiniis but suiiddal. Kiirther, the 
met boll of limiting student admission to the 
University as a way <iiit of our present 
problem does not go far cmuigli to In; a 
satisfaetorv solution. Tlii.s method of 
elimination, lo use a teciiuieal term to describe 
what ha]i|iens when eduealiotial staiid:ir<ls 
are not iiu'aiit, iiliisi.ratcs only too strikiiigir 
one prevailing evil tif the pre.sotit edueation.'d 
sysbmi. Resides, those who are thus 
eliminated as ntifit for one career or ty|)c 
of education come very close to being 
stigmatized as unlit for any other oeeii[>atioii. 
They are led iinfortunatclv to regard theni' 
selves eitlicr as inferior maU'rial for the 
particular oeeiipation in wideh lluty would 
like to engage or as material tit for some 
oeeupatioj) of a su])posedIv inferior sort. 

Ilimeiitly His Kxeelhiln-y fsird Willingdoii 
I'einarked, in the eoiirs<f of Ins address while 
opening the (’oiifereiice of Indian Universities 
at New Delhi, that fioin the point of view 
of t)ie country the problem of ever-increasing 
unrmploynnuit among the graduates and 
matru'ulates was disastrous in that the Labours 
and initiative of young tuen were running 
t<i waste. Keen and immeritcnl disa|3potnt- 
meut, accentuated by irksome inactivity, wen- 
apt to lead high-spirited young ineu into 
dangerous and unexpected e.iianncis. ft was 
within tlie province of tlic ednciitioiml 
authorities so to adjust the general scheme of 
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cilin'ottoii tliilt tlu! bi'iit cpf thi* fitti<l(>iil« iitiii 
piijnlx should b<’ tiinieil Uuvniils oiviijintums 
i>i-st suitod to tlioir conditions iitui ciippicitics. 
Ill tills obscrviilioii the Viceroy, I bclii'vc, 
is i-ighl. Col lopes must, in fact, sccli, not to 
prevent students fiinii poinp u}> for liipher 
eiliieation but, to pivc tliose better tilled by 
lemjieninieiit and natural endowments traiiiiiip 
for aprieultiiral and ronnnercial oeeii pal ions, 
and also advice and eiu’imnipi'iiienl to lliosi‘ 
competent, to undertake iiidcjn'iideiil business 
eiiti-rprisi's. A system operated in this spirit 
would, instead of “'eliininatiiijr," '“sliitV or 
"transfer” its students from one social or 
cdiiciilional unit to another. Ihit tlien liow 
are the edneational antliorilies to determine 
who should be llins iliverteil from oni' tvpe 
of <‘dnealion to aiiothm'V 'I n detei'mine the 
tilness of a stiidimt for a jiarlienlar line of 
work, we need to pei’feet aptitmie tests. The 
aim (it all .such tests shimlil be to diseover not. 
who am inherently nnlitled to )inrsiie ariy 
]iarlienl:ir oeenpation lint ratlnr helter 
adapted ts) one oeenpation tlian to aiiotlier. 
Siieh te.sis should lie iitilued at the end of 
successive stapes ot petienil ediu'alion to 
a.'sist the aiilliorities to d(*fermiiie into what 
snhseipient stapes tile stinhait shall he 
eiieonr.iped to jiroeeetl. 

How ,\mv;i! 1('AK ('oi.i.taiKs Mkkt 

'I'lttS SlTl-.Vl’tON 

'Phis im])ot'tant, function of pivinp wise 
puidanee to students in their vocational elioiee 
is now rceeivinp more and more reeiipnition 
in the propressive countries of the West. 
Within recent vciirs a nnniber (>f eolli'pes 
and Ihiiversitics in the Uniti'd Stales, for 
instance, have undertaken in an oipanized 
way to provide inoiv' or less vocational 
pitidaiicc service for their stndcnls. 'I'he 
nature and the orpani/.ation foi' pinvidinp 
such service dilfer preatly with dill'crmil 
institutions. Oberliti started in witli a 

“vocational secretary for women students.” 
Her business was to investipate voeational 
'*|>|K)rtniiities suited to coliepe women, anil 
also conditions of emplovineiit ; fnrtliiT she 
'Vas e.xpected to get information reparding 
voe.ational schools and to inform herself on 
the rehitinn of the student's major electives 
to her choice of vocaUon. In the same year, 


a faculty voiiimiltce on vocational giiulaiicc- 
was appointed at Stanford I University. Both 
Oherlin ami SianI'ord, the former in loI 7 
and till' laiiT in Itiltl, published ImnddxHrks 
descriptive of oeeiipalions open tn iHiIlepe 
pi'adilales. 'I'he Staiiforil ('oinmit.tee has tdso 
estalilislied in the I'liivi'rsily Library a 
voeational seel ion and tilled it. with books, 
jiamphliUs and bibliopraphies relating to all kinds 
oi trades ami oeeiipalions. It now jmividos 
oeenpalional talks on parlieiilar voeattoits. 

holds voeational ... on opportunities 

other than leaeliiiip, and arranges individual 
eimrerenei's In twi'cn stiideiits and in(‘nibcr.s of 
the I'aenhy. When a slndeiit enters tlwi 
! mversilv, lie is exjieeleil to till out a 
voi’alional piiidaiiee blank which gives the 
meiiiliers ol tin* eomniillee some idea of (he 
stinleiit’s interests, Ills jihvsieal condition, 
voeational e.vperieiiei- and so forlh. 

Somewhere alioiil lll’iD, 1 fartnioiitli (College 
ajipoinli'd an .Xssoeiati* I lean, wIiom' title was 
later ehaiif^'il 111 Direelor ol I'ersomd Ueseareii,, 
III develop a voeational pniilaiiee pnipraiiinie 
lor (hat iiis|iti)tion. It lii'canie the (liitv of this 
odieei' to liriiip lopefiier fll»‘ large aniolllit of 

infill'.lion on tile in diirei'init departnieiits of 

tile eollepe alioiileach individual student. 
the repislniiion earil of tlii‘ stmlent, this officer 
is ('.vpeeled to eolleet infoi'iiiattoii eoiiei'riiing 
the sLinh'iit's pm'.so.ial ami family life; from the 
olliei'of the Direeloi’ of i’livsieal (’idture the 
i'(‘eor<l of his phv.'.ieal eonditioii) from the 
Dean’s olliee, his record of prizes, sehohirsliip, 
lioiionrs and delinijiieneies : from the depiirt- 
iiieiil of psyeliolopv a reeiii'd of his intelligence 
rating liasi-d on the test given each autumn to 
tin* first year class, and friim other members of 
the faeiih.v a personal e.stiniale of the stiidcnt’K 
eapaeitv and ehai'aeter. With these data at 
hand, the Diri‘elor tries to llavt* at least one 
private interview witii eacli niidei^mdiinte. 
•Viid ' this interview takes tin* form of an 
analysis of the student's scholarship, his 
])liysft'al eo I id it ion, his general intelligence, hia 
interests and aptitudes, his "hoice of a life 
careei'aiid his preparation for it. All available 
facts about tlie iiidividiuil are used hi ascertain¬ 
ing his illness for the oeen)>alionK selected by 
him.- l''iirther, the student’s experience, up-to- 
date is c<insider(‘<l and aiuilysed, and finally he 
is urged strongly to take up such work during 
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♦W siimniiT vai'nlinn tor flic puqioso t)f trj’iiig 
•liinisolf onf. 

OlTI l'A’IliPNAl, AUVICK FDl! W<JMHN 

Many wniiieu’s cnllcjfi's arn nUn cxpcriiiicnf- 
iiijj (in tlicMp linns. Viissar (’ijllcgc, for 
■cxiiitiplc, maintains a Vocational Ilurcaii, with 
a Din'ctor in cliar^i', who hits the same 
]>n>r«'ssioiial stamling as a lull ))rf»fcssor. The 
Iliireaii is, in );u'(, oi^aiiir.isl as an essential 
|Hirt of tlie aeadeinie administration of the 
efillejve, 'I'lie voeationai interests of students 
and of its alumni are registered in the office, 
and the 15iirr‘an serves as a ismlre for voea¬ 
tionai information and gnidanei'. The Hiirean 
seeks to giiiile and direct the stiuhait along the 
lines of hi'r greatest develo|n)ietit whether it 
l>e for further study or aetual plaeranent in a 
given position. \ very deliuite effort is always 
made to Itring before tlu' students a fair and 
<'(>nij)ivhensiv(! jiieture cd' useful work to be 
done during tlie sunuuer vacations ‘and after 
the college eonrse is eompleh'd. Annually a 
geiiei'd VAientional ('oufereiie<‘ is al.so held at 
the college to stiiiiulati' th(p Students’ occupa¬ 
tional int<'re.sts and to give them a hird’.s-oye 
view of ditfei'ent trades and iimfessions «]tcn 
to women. .At various tinu's during tin- 
iicndemu’ year representativ<‘ hiisiuess and 
professional nimi an<l women are also invited 
to the isjllege, and interviews are arranged for 
students to enable them to get lir.st-liaiid 
information in a given iield. These are only 
a fi'W of the manv Anierienn colleges wliicli 
liuve inaugurated a detinile programme of 
Additional guidanei!. There are many otlier 
liigher educational institutions which are now 
working out elaborate plans for vocational 
giiidaiiee in tJu‘ light of tlic e.xjierienee gained 
so far. Here is ample evidenci' tlu'reforc of 
the r.ipidly growing interest on the part of 
.American collegi' and 1 niviTsitv aulliorith’S in 
•the problem of voeationai guidanei'. 

\'«u'ATioNAi. OriivAxn-; i\ I.muav Coi.tKfiKs 

In India also wc must follow much the 
same line of attack. This work of vocational 
guidance can only be done satisfuetorily by a 
wcl1-oq;anizc<l Bureau of A'oeational (luidanee 
whose progruinnie tnuy include the following; 


1. fWitoiitil Iii/onnnfion Sern'er, A 
Bureau of Vocational Guidance in an Indian 
college should seek to bring together as inin h 
information as possilde concerning cacii student 
for the purpost' of study and use in interviews 
and in plai'cment work. 'I'hc student’s record 
ill scliools previously attended, his physieiil 
e.xamiiintion and health reenni, his geiiertd 
iiitclligi'iiee, the siihjecfs taken iu eollege with 
his .standing in each, his bohuvionr and 
cotuiiicl reconI in i-o!lege, term rejiorts on his 
eAtiu-eurrieular activities, a personality rating 
by his instructors, his employment record, it 
any, belVirc entering college, his choice of 
occiipafioe with the plans he has made to 
prepare himself for it are among the data 
which si II 111 1(1 be brought together. AVitli such 
informaliiui oil liaiid, our ediicatioiinl advisers 
coidd nmre easily help the student in his 
vocational choice or in placing him in the kind 
of work where he is most likely to succeed. 

‘J. y>if alionfil ('otoisi t AV/'rtVe, Though tlie 
oldest form of vocational guidance i.s individual 
counselling, yet a great majority of those 
Avlio make uj) (he adult popnlntiim of today 
iTceivcd Imt little counsel from their teachers. 
A solitary pupil gets this sori. of help now anil 
then. This sort of individual counselling, it must 
be mentioned, is imscieiitilie in that it is nearly 
always based upon veiy meagre knowledge of 
occupations and of (he ipiaiitie.s and .special 
aptitudes of the one counselled. In the last 
few years attempts have been made to organize 
vocational coim.selling in a in(>re scientific 
maimer as we have alrcadi' noticed how siu-li 
Avork is being earrieil on in American colleges. If 
Avc, in fndiii, also Avisli to giA'e satisfactory and 
ii])-to-djite counsel service' to all onr college 
students, a Bureau'"of .A'^oeatioiial Oiiidaiicc 
must be organized iu every college. Only then 
could inteiA’icAvs be given to individna! 
students, as often as conditions warrant, on 
miitti'rs afteeting vocational choice and prcjiara- 
tion, ff an occupation has been chosen, then 
the Bureau would consider its- suitability in 
the light of .such information '.as is Available 
concerning the nature of the occupation and 
tile aptitudes of the .student. It would also 
giA’e attention to the student’s plan for 
prejMiration and scH-iniprovenicnt after enter¬ 
ing the chosen occupation. If no choice of 
occupation has already been made, the Bureau 
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would iiatufidly consider a plan uf in'oeeilnn' 
ill makittg a choice, and week information 
eoiicerniiig occupations which have some 
interest for the student and then give him tlie 
necessary guidance. 

;{. Vomiionnl Infonnntii))i Sirrin. .Most 
of our students know little or nollilng aimtit 
the oj>[H>rtiinittes and rei|uireriieuts of various 
oeciipations, and even gnidiiales of dur 
I’niversitie.s know next to notiiiiig alumi the 
iipporUinities :illoixh-d hv tlu’ world of ailiiirs 
to the <'oilege graduate. Nor do rnir students 
|iiisse.ss any a(ie>|Uat<' iufoi'iualion eoiieerniiig 
their own abilities, sjii'eia! aptitudes and 
per.soiiidity traits. If the «iay arrives when 
they simjily iimst liavi-a joli, tlieii lliev jump 
at the (ir.st one that eoiiies their wav, r»'g;iniless 
of th(‘ir natural fitness for it. 'I'liis pmeeihirc' 
is highly irrational since it milails great 
economic loss to thi‘ Liidividiiat and society. 
Ill .spite of that b'cribli' w.astiigc involvisl, our 
colleges have not vet come to ri‘ali/.i‘ (hat oiii‘ 
of their imjiortatit tliities to their students is to 
give tliein wise guidance in the choiei' of tlieii- 
vocation.- We need an agency interested in 
Yoi’ationa! guidance t(> make a systianatic elVorl. 
to give ocaaipatiotial iiifon nation to oiii’ 
stmlent.s. The \bieational Information Servlee 
iiiiist provide a library of liooks, pamphlets 
ami other material eoneeriiing oeeiipations of 
iiiter<*st to college students, and make 
arrangenients for gathering pertitiiTil 
information about oeeiipations not mle(|iiately 
eovensl ill the printed material. Some attctii]it 
must be made not only to gather ocenpatinna! 
inforinatioii but also make such ijiforination 
easily iicees.siblc to students, (^nly a well- 
•irgaiuzeil Ibire.au of Vocational (iiiidaiice 
could give satisfactorv help both in tlw' way ol’ 
bringing together occupational infonnalioii 
and giving to .students definite help n'garding 
speeifu*. employment opportiinities. 

J. IHnrement Service. Placement servlc<‘ 
may be reganlcd as one of the most important 
functions of a Dureau of Vocational Guidance. 
Getting a proper start in the chosen occupation 
IS ipiite as important as choosing it, and there 
w no more reason to c.xpect the unaided i>upil 
to do the one to the best advantage than th<' 
other. Ho is just as likely to choose unwisely 
among several opportunities to enter the 
cho.sen occupatioK,—if, indeed, he is so for- 


lit? 

tuuatc as to learn of several, us be is to 
choose the oi'i'iipalion unwisely ill (he lirst 
place. .Viid the economic waste involved in 

entering misuituble ..upatioiis apjilte.s e<|iin)]y 

well to iinfortiiiuite eiilry into siiitabh- cn'ctipa- 
tiiius. A wcll-iiiunagi'd plac-eiiu'iit offici* w'il) 
ha\ c available, or be in u jiosition to olitaiii 
mucli iiiori' complete and t'l'liable iiil'oniialion 
coriccniing the dillcrciit openings in a given 
occnpatioii. wlu'i'e lliesc openings arc their 
peculiar reipiireiiioiits, op]iiirlnuilies for proiiio- 
tioii williiti tile orgaiii/utioii eoiieerned mul (he 
like, than an iiidiviiliial siiideiii can |Hi.ssibly 
oblaiii oil Ins own accnniil. 'I'lie |<laeiaiient 
olliee will also have all tile iiecessarv iliforiiia- 
tioii eoni'enihig the sindi'iils who have eliosen 
to enter their part ieiilar occupations, and can 
[irovidc the employ it such Inforniation better 
than anv oI.Iiit ageiicv. It nnisl be gnttitcd 
tliat bringing tlicsi* two ingctlicr is ;i scrvici- 
of gri'at value to the piyispcclive .slndeiil 
worker anj to the ein]iolyer alike wiicii piu'- 
fornicd ill an honest and diseriininatiiig manner. 

."i, lif’sittrrh ihjiiiiiiiii'iil. No I'oik'ge or 
[ iiivcrsity pi'iigniiime ot vocational guidance 
can be (Minsidereii coin]iri’lici!sivi' whh'h docs 
not ])niviilc for rc.scari'h. Invcsligation.s, which 
deal with organization ami adiniiiistratioii of 
a gnidaiice pi'ogramiiic. must lie carried on. 
'rile teclmiipie ol I'oiiiiscllliig and |ilaceiiicnt 
call.s lor extensive stiidv. (feeiipafioiial Iiiforma- 
tion neecis to In- gathered and evaluated. 
More seieiililie slndv must lie made on the 
signi Ilea nee of iiitclligenee nitings for X'oea- 
tiotial giiiifanee. We need lietter method.s of 
determining sjieeial aplitmle.s and also innri' 
relialde methods of rating personality trails 
of students. Some investigatioii niiisf, al.so be 
made reganliiig tin; possibility ot pnn'iding 
vocational exploratnrv e.xperieiiees for college 
students, lii fact, the nature of vocational 
guidance and its relation to biisine.sH, industrial 
ami profe.ssioiiul'life ari' sitcli that no work of 
this kind eonlrl be cairied on satisfactorily 
without cultivating the spirit and methods of 
.seieiititio re.seareli. Indeed, a liureiiii of 
\^o(;atioual Gnidauce I'liniiot do justice to itself 
without a weil-eipiipped (Icpartnient of vo<m- 
tiomil reseatxdi. 

Some may oppose a vocatiotml guidance 
[itognuDiuG of this character, inointfiining that 
i.'ollege is not a vocation a 1 jirepiiraUiry institu- 
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tion but one for providing it libuml odncii^on. 
In ronlity, howowr, t.Ko jirogrnrnino tiisciisscti 
iibovo mproly miogiiizcs fnetK and ootid ition.s 
iut tlioy oxiHf. Till! real need for work of tins 
kiinl booonics all tlin innn! urgnnt wlien wo 
|tOTulor ovtir tho cxtiiiordiiiary <aro.uitistaiM!t! 
tJiat K« large a j>ort,u)ti of our HtiulontH oouio 
lip to till* o.nti of tlioir sttnior your in coilogo 
with litiJo or no jtliin for thi' fiitnro, willt little 
tir no knowledge of their opimi'tunities and 
with no decision as to the Hold of work which 
they will enter. lu view of this wasteful 
jiniecdiire and of the prevailing diseonteut in 
onreoiintry in respect of llie jirescnt problem 
of the “e»hi<’at/i(l iitieinplnyed,” wc eaii ill- 
afford to ignore miieli longer fids importaut 
fnnetion of onr ediieational institutions. Our 
edaciitioniil autliorities must regani vocational 
gui<lni»'e us an integral part of ediiciitinn. 
Nothing is of siteh great vital interest to 


exillcge nicii and women as the ipicstion of 
choosing and entering upon a career. We 
ciiimot solve our present problem of the 
educated uiKuiijiloyed nicrely by liiiiitiitg the 
admission of students to Universities. No 
single authority is competent cnougli to detci^ 
mine who ai'o ipialiticil to continue their 
ediieatioii into higher braiichcs. Only by a 
careful luialy.sjs of the pupil’s aeadcinic history, 
his iiitelligeuce and academic aehievemeut tests 
during his seliool year, his family’s vocational 
history, his eliar.teti’r ijualities and his persoiml 
feeling about vocations, is it possible to guide 
him to choose wisely. Arbitrary prohibition 
of students is an unwise inelhod. The way 
to put grc'atei- iiu‘;iniiig an<l efl'ectiveness intii 
the work of the college is to recoguize frankly, 
anil attack seieiititieaily, the problems iiivolvctl 
in the transfer of students from college to 
vocation. 


!j MANILAL C. PAREKH 

By 1I)A M. fiURWELE 


O NE of the outstanding speakers fiwu 
the Orient, who attended the World’s 
Fellowship of Faiths held in 
(Mdeago ilurlng the past siunmer, 
and who took an active part in the Conference, 
was Manila) C. I’art'kh. 

Mr. Farokh is not a .stranger in America as 
was evideuecd by the welcome he received 
■everywhere. We like this ealiii man. Wo 
like his understanding and his dee[>..srated 
spirituality. 

Mr. Ikirekh is a follower of Christj It 
is rather; tmusnal in the Oeeident to 
know a Hindu (Christian. A Jain by birfb, 
he became a member.- of the Br.ihmo Snmaj, 
and Inter in HI 18; of the Chun’h of England. 
He lives with his people and is of high caste. 
For ten years he was a missionary of the 
Church of Kesliub ClniiHler Sen ; and for a 
year after becoming n member of the Church 
•of England was connected actively with 


ehurehes and missions. He severed these 
coimoetious later, believing he could do better 
work inilepetideiiflv. 

The man is a broad religious student and 
an author of si'veral religious b'ooks inehiding 
translations. Among bis r(>))gious books i.s a 
biography of Mahatma (laiidhi, written in 
eollaboi-ation with tlic Rev. R. If. Gniy. He 
has also written a bingra|iliy of Ke.shnb 
Ch under Sen, and one of Rammohun Roy, both 
in English. Mr, Parckh knows and loves 
India and has emit rihiitod much information 
eoncerniiig its beauty and traditions. A 
chapter in “An Indian Appniach to India” 
was written by hint. Born in Western India, 
he is one of the few followers of Christ who 
has asserted the right to adhere to the 
traditional ways of India. This is unique. 

The lecture given Iteforc the World's 
Fellowship of Faiths by Mr. Parekh was as 
follows: 
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IXnif uml SiJ»U*n* of Ow* WorMV 

FoUow«liij> of Fs^UIih 1 

f ''‘Ty niui’h ilu* roiirft'jij of the 

or^CJinizers of thw t^)nferoner i?i iwkir.;^ nn* 
to }k' the spokt'srnuu of (hiri tnwtht^ ois tlie 
l«t*t «hiy of tl» tV)iifen‘iic*e. am' wish to 

s|H*ak to yon on flu that Imlia luis lo 

ivv to thw Piirlianii'iit of Ke)i#rk>iis, aiol to ilir 
world. 

Diirioi' Ihwc days wh<'ri we, he iini:ni*j to 

diilVrcnt ori*i'<ls and ri'U^ums, Inue m<'l u^’iher, 
wi* have hnijiii ihe Kellowship id Kailhs a liviii;^ 
n'aUly. and \\f euiniot \»’ to«» thankful lo (loil for 
it. S'oii will l>e iiilerestiil to kiuov. however, with 
iiia!iy of iifi in fnrlia. .nni in lin* (trieiil. tlial tliis 
kii]<l of rellowsliip is ;iii integral of our 

lh‘h|;ioi)s. aiiil it has Immi <i> thruii^linut the 
reiuiiriiK. Dnrinjc the last eeniary two ;nn':it 
n-li^'iiMis niiwvnu-nts nn>se in Ihe ttru iil ; Ihilniisiu 
in ('ersia, ami Ifrahtno Sriinaj in linIJa, ISoih 
Ihese have jweurhed the haniiony of Keli^ini^s. Of 
ih<‘ hitter of IheSi- tin’ se«i| was lirst hovij l>y 1h<’ 
fliinhi Ihija Ihtnnnnluin lh>y. wliipse tViile- 
iiary wo aiv eelihralin>; on a i^rand si'ale in India 
at this (iino. Il- is indit'd in the liimss nf things 
that w'e shonld hokl this f.'onferenei': so elnse lo 
lids (*ei)ti'tniry. Ifo was eerlainlv one of Ihe first 
pniphefs of hiic h Kelhjwshiiw. ([i^ was followi-ij in 
the eunrse of linn' hy DeveinlrinjiUh Tji^on\ the 
father td the ^n'at ami Keshnh t'hander Sai. 

Tlie hittiT was itnlit.'<l a {i;reul prophet and his 
life’s work was to hrinjr tin- ^^’]i^:llJlls of the world 
toj^'fher. Kew men in inoilern linn's hake done so 
iiiiieh lo hrin^ the Iteh^ions and Ihiees tn^cthcT. 

'I'he ehiof meHvsai;e» fiowevi-r, of llie 1 trail mo 
Satinij. and Uimii^h otEu-rs of liuliiit with its 
past is this; That the foundation of sneli a 
KeMow'ship of Kaiths must Iki laid in a elose vital 
KellowKliip wilh tioii, who is our l■'a1E^e^ and 
Mother, Friend ami f ^nnparilon. Fi-llowship apart 
from this in a mere inlelhs-lnal ]ias1im(*, and is a 
iiioekory of the true ('mmuiinion whieh should Ih* 
ours. We w’ho i-laitn to he iU'nfvffr than 
others, shoiilii also \n' in oiir n stlj/ntimj 

of <h>(l, and slmutd know lirsl-hand lln: iidinito 
low of FalhiT and MotluT, We, In Iniha, know’ 
(hsl UH the Mother^ fer knew nothing higher 
than Mulhcrlnxx) in thia werlil. 

Wc aIiouIiI Jiiivi; a i^li»i'r KclInwuhliJ with 

ifnut Tuiu'hore and I*ri))ihut*i of the world. in 
hu't w«! ahiiuld 1w ftrt'Mtcr liiwipli'A of Ouddhii and 


.tfAiiA, tlinii tiu' ItuddhiAtH and ('lu'iatinni* IliomHetvcfi 
arc. It ia mdy in tliix mhv that mo i-ati xpoik 
with anlluu-ily tn tin' Morlit. 

Ttiis H'itli (!od luiil .Ifsiis (Tlirint. 

mill iillitT l*rii)ihi‘ls iiiital. ntinlt in higher tntiml 
and siiiriliiiil life on mir jairt, mill iinr love for 
nimikiiid atniiild In* a itri'iu |>:i>wi<i[i U'illi na. Oiir 
rij'liti'iiiisiii'Ks ahoidil In' ^rri'iili'r llimi Unit nf othi'™, 
if Ml' lay I’laiin to aiuiii'lliiiii' iiiitliiT tliaii liio 
Miirlil liaa fniiinl. I shall fiirthcr anti say, (lint 
ni' shiaild linhlilr nnl iiiily man kind in Ihis 
[•'I'llrnvsliiii, liijl llii' ivliiih' I iiivi'i'si'. Is't onr fovr 
ih- sii >:ri‘al tlial ii iiii'linli'S Ifir nilirr (Vi'alion. 
It is llii'ii Ml' I'lili tin 111 till' Morld and say. wa liavi' 
foni]il 'iaai '1 liini' llial is anal and voiidrrrid, n 
i'L'\i'lalinn ant niiLy tn iis Iml in all. 

Mniiital Ihu'i'kli’s iiivssajin to (liis finatt 
('iiiirni I'lii'i'Itiat i'(‘};;is(ni'nil tlm iinsl llinii^litK 
Ilf jinclii'tillv nvni'V known I'lllf, ism iiliil cia'wl 
in till' will'll I, was I'l'i'nivnil in tin* (IfVnllt 
all il mil' ill wliinli II w.'i.s I'ivcii ant) natalo^iioil 
as li(‘l|)fiil linililli)^ innlr'i'ial for S|iiril.iiiil 
(Irii'iicss. 

Iliiilyni'il Kiiiliii^ .saiil, in s|)i'iikiiifr of Uin 
Kast '.mil W'nsl, “Never tile 'I'wain Sliatl Meek” 
We ivlio know Manila] I’ai'i'kli and otlierlii^rli- 
ihiiikin^ men of India, and .Anierica, feel fliat 
the Oi'i'iilent and Oi'ieiil. linve iiiel, and in the 
meeting; hei’nn.se the jiiiihleiii.s Iiave Iimlned 
t)i^ on the liot'i/on of the Nations of tlie 
W’orld ; and iieeaiise of llie serious intent OH 
the [liil't of all |o lliiderstand ; I hat there is atl 
honest nLteni]il everywhere to wards real 
lirotherhonil. 

India’s age-old ’I’ltidiLions : ,'\iiierieai’« 
Yoiitlifnl ('oiiti'il)iitioii.s. (file liojies for a 
inagnetie fusion ; a liarmoiiiiiiis eoiiilnnation 
of tlie iiest in hof.li, and tlial tlie Ji^ast and 
We.st slinll join in r<'M|iliig a harvest of well- 
sown, tenderly-iiiirtnred, IleligloiiK Ideals, that 
shall henefit all mankind. 
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I T lia-i Ihm*1i in llic )»iisl n nf 

liispiili* whi'llicr |irivi!i'!;i' of tho I’nrlinmr'iii 
i'l Uio [)nl>]i(';itioti of l’.ii'lii)ii'iii;iry 
proceed in;;-i in tin* Tlii're (viis n titne 

when (he I'mliitnieiH it^‘elf n’penl.edly di'clinTil 
sill’ll puliliiM(inns IIS ;i hreiieli of (invileoe:'' 
There were SlMliilili!; Olliers of (he I’nrlillllleiit 
prollihitiii!' sill'll publieiitions; ;in<l i( wiis 
sn'eileil with some I’oree, l.linl, no j)i'ivile;;e could 
iiltiieh to liny rejiorl, which \v;is ]iiililislieil in 
eiiiilriiveiitioM of (he Sliindiiie Oniers, Kor, (hen, 
it. Wiis in itself II eoii(ieiii|i1, o1 (he llmise. ((nii'rs 
Hill lltsil ill ri’eiird wliieh llie [hirlilllneiil. issilisl 
rnim lime to lime, forliidilin.:: the piihlieiitiou of 
(.he i|eh:lles mid procis'din^s of the I loiir-e, liy 
tie\vs|>il|iers. 'Pile emliest reporl.s ot Ihivliiliiien- 
tiiry prnceeiline's weia- only piiMisheil in fenr iiml 
In'iiihline us “Delvites in the Si imte of !.i)li|iii1.” 
wilh till' liitiues 111 till’ spejikev.s discuiseil. And 
even for siieli eilllloildiieeit re|iiir(s, (lie edi(ors 
hild (.11 iltisWef cliul'ees id hreileh ot |)rlvlle|_'e, 
while .loll 11 son's pen hud (<> nithliolil eomplr'lelv 
“ihose pomleroils speeches for Wliie iliies" ! Al 
)l lull r d;l(.e, however, the re]iorts lieLMn tri he 
jiiihlisheil ill (hi* toriii of "jeth'rs friuii mi M, H, 
III ti friend in the eonntry ” .\iid al(hoii;ch 
afti'r they Were friiiikly ]iuhlislii’(l ns 

repi.ifls, ihe St:iii:lin<; Orders luiil not even then 
iosl. their fiiri'e, mid lh ’tiuls id the speukers 
could only he ventiiri’d.'l' 

Al llie (iresent iiii'iiient, liowi'Ver. (he Sl.iiinliii;.'' 
Orders ure ipiiti' nhsolete; mid the piuhiliilions 
hi'iyiiijr thus Ion; sinee fulleii into ilisiietiide, il, 
is dt once iinporlunt mid inteiestin; to know in 
wliiit diri'etioiis privile;e njt.iicliinir to I’ai'liii- 
lllelllilry pi'iK'eedilie.s hiis sinee heeii ullmved In 
(levelnp in llrifiiin It should he noted ineiileii- 
tiilly (lint we are not eoneerned here with the 
ollieiiil reporl.s of Ihirlimneidury proeeedinos 
whieli are indispiituhly ]iroteetei| hy the orders of 
the IhirlimneiilJ '' ntoli'V wliieli lliey ure prepmeil, 
hut wilh sileh reports ns iiiuy lie )iiihlishisl 
outside the I’arlliiiiienl, heyoud the jireeini'ts of 
the Houses mill iiiiimtlmrized hv the Legislature. 

We euii approaeli this prohlein to some 
ill Ivan l;i;e, (hr<iii;h nn e.viuiilnmion of snirifio 
eases ill wliieh the i|iies(.i(in ns to whether re]>ovts 
of I'iii’liaiiientnry ]in)eis‘dini:s jire privileocd, 
ciMiic! ill some form or other, under investieatioii, 

• May; Purliiimciil.'iry Pnictiee, p, 71, 
t Thin lU’cnniil of (lie eurlier reports is liusid 
uiwii ()d(p;r. Ri-o his "lahel and JSIandcr.” Ith 
edit loll, p. 30S. 

•• Also by Purl iamentiir.v I'ajHir Act ItvIO, it mid 4 

Viet, C. 9 . 


For, iiiiv iiiiiii ipie, otlicr than stiiiutory, that may 
huve lieeii e.•■t.'i 111 hill'd ill lids mutter, euii liuvc no 
helter uiilliol'ity thun diclu of learneil jiid.ees 
hnvlii.!; ii'fch'iiee to the imiiit in ipiestion, 

Tw'i reiiiarlsuldc cases Imvc estnlilishiHl ihul 
“if n iiieiiilii r piililidics his s|)is‘eli, his printed 
-ilati'inenr. is 'omes a .sepuruU' piililiealion, 
iiiiconiieclrd uitli uny )iroceediii!;.s in T’ai'liuiiieiit."’^ 
Whut follow- iron) tin's is lliut wti'-ii a iin-uihrr 
of (he Ihilldi 1‘iirlimneiil himself jinhlislies n 
stieei'li niudi in (lie I'urlimiieiil, he virtually 
ri'iioiits it i.n'iile und niilsl tin ivfore take the 
eoiu^ei I lienee an ordmiirv eiti/.eii on priiot ot 

innliee. ii 'Vspujier, If it |iulllishes .-^nell ■! 
speei'li, rep. rli d iiintii fiiti'. is also eipiultv 
liuide to a lion, a.s llie sjieeeli in sueli 
eireillii.-lmiei' will he ri ^iirderi .-I'l a. Veliieli' of 
slaiidi'i'. Th. two easi's n li iri'd In-i'elo are liu' 
c.s. I.tinl .11 't’liliiii (1711!) aii'l l\rr iw. i'lirnj 
(hSlH), mill i;.r vii'W id law lln-y have estahlisln-il 
is lhat ihi* piiiilii-ation in iiewsjiapei-s of speii-hes 
maili' in I’m liaiinnit, ndh etlii; upon the charm ter 
iif imlividii.'il-. is aeliouiddi'. The ilecisions in 
thi'se two I'a'i - are thus liidirely with reference 
10 single sprei hes. miil not t'l the proeeisliiip-s ol 
llie I’ai'liaiiieiil, in their l ulirety, with wliieh we 
are coiieeiiU'il 

111 a luh'l' ease, I'i. . fs. DilHriiii, lilt 

ri;oiir of the a hove dei-islon was related to a 
lilth' exU-id. It was liehl t.liat whih' the jirivile;i- 
of ]iiihlisliin; a spi-ei-li marlii |,, t|,,. Iti-iiish 
I'arlianieiit was eertaiiily ruiiih-'l, “a iiuhlicnlioii 
of a ri'imrt of Ids sp,H rh hy a memliei- of the 

llpiise i)f ( oiuinous. Iiiiiiii jhk addii's.seil to 

his eonstitiu'ids woiilil he privileired,”')' The 
privilepu in siieli a easi- would ari.se simply 
iiiraiisd sill'll a puhliealriMi would he 
regarded as mithiri; more '.than a mere 
eommuidealion hetweea a lueiiitier and his eoiisii- 
tueiits. In the saitie eitVc the ]iroposiiiiin was 

hdil down liv Winlitiium, that ri'iiorls of 

I’liiliaiiieiilaiy pi'oeeediiiys ari’ in eoiii|plete aualoey 
with tliose of ii'iral pton ediiies in a court of law ; 
so lhat. tllo pi'itiei]de on wliieh exemplinn from 
leeal eonsei (Ill'll res is exleinh'd to the |)ll1i!iealioii 
of the latter is a[)plieahlFi with e(|iiiil fotiii' to llii- 
piihlicalion of llie former,)} Il is liuwcver needless 

"' Mav 1 I’.'irliann'iilarv T’rai'lii'e, p. '11(1. 

L.‘li. 1 . (J. li.. |i. Til A p. Ho, 

§ \ newsiviju r rcporl of laihlic jiidieiul procee¬ 
dings is the siilijcci of statutory |irivilc;e under Siv. 
!i of the Law ot l.iliel Aiiiemi'iiieiit Act. IfiSS. The 
lirivileoii is ulisohitc if tlic rcjiorl is (») fair and 
accurate, (d) laihlishisl conioiiiisn'iuiismsly with (lie 
pnx'ifilintrs, (dt) not foriiidclcn liy ihy roiii'l mid (d'l 
not indecent, lihis)ilii'iuons or seditigns. If niiy of 
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t.<> piiiiit <>iit llnil till' prii)<‘i|)l<' iillihii ij tn i.~ ilmi 
(111- piililii- inliTi’-'-t iiiiii !i(lviitit;l}ji' nl' piihlii'inidu 
11111*1 iiiitwi’iyh dll' priviilii- iini) injury, 

i. <■„ 11 !<•«■ limy bu iii]iiri*il willi iinpuiilly bir 

llu' jL'i'"'! <'t llii* uiiiiiy. 

TIi'Tc is. bouc'ViT. liilH'ri'/M'c ul upiiiioii uii dii‘ 
pixiiicii'ty of tills tiiuilo":y in uvi'i’ii li'.Ltiil piMi'i'c'liii,!;* 
mill I’ai'iimiiciilnry ]ir<»'i'i‘iliM}{s. 

I'lit rvmi iic-rvptitiji |.lti‘ pliiiisibilily uf tlu' 
iumloiry. if luust bu uilmittuij tlmt tbu riiSL' u!' 
IhyiriDii Ihiiii'iu ilcM'* iiiil. il'n'iili' wlii lliiT nil 

,-ii‘(i<ill of libi'l I'iiii be louiiilnl mi ii I'l piii'l i>l 
I’iirliiiiiiimWiy pnii'i'isliiisj's jinlili^fii'i! in tin' I’ri ss. 
Kill' till’ pn-si'iit c’llsu :ini*i‘ nut ul ;i n’piiil, uf tliu 

..(liiijrs lit a piibliu lllc•l■tillu, ■' in niiiuli tliu 

ri.uibirt Ilf nil iiiifiviiliiat uii* l•alll'|| in i|iirsliiiii : 
mill llu* (*i>iirt iviis iiiit tliui'i’fuli' riiJIi'il lijsui lu 
|||■l<■rIllilll■ liiivv tar tliu privili'ili' ivmiM i'\|['iiil In 
a ruiiiii't of till" pivwui iliiij.''s ill tliu I'lirliaiiiunt, 

t'asi* III rv, //uus'roy/ Icavi'* U" in 

till lifltcr situation. In tliis l■llsl> a rupmt by lhi‘ 
[iispiytiir Ilf rrisuMs l•llllt.:lillillt^ ili'fiiinalc iiy 
stiti-mimts ’‘of a must ilisuiistiiiir nal.iiii'’' alniiit 
rill- |ilai(i(iff (Slorkijali-) was pi'iiil“il anil siill 
uii|si>li> till' lloiisi' by dll' ili'fi'iiilants (diu luiiili'is 
Ilf till' llouso of ( iiniaiiuis) by mill i- uf tlu' 
ifoiisi' Ilf ( iiiiiiMiins, 'I’lii' ili'fi'iii'i' [iliiiili cl uriliTs 
of till- IIiMisi' anil priviloui- of I’avllaiiii iil, but 
till* (’iinrl iji'ciili'il in favour of Stm-kilali', nuril 
not. biiivc'Vi'r, liastily coiirliiilv that this yivi-s ns 
aiitbnrily tii withliulil protis'tiiiii fruin pulilii'iitimis 
uf [‘arlitiiiii'iitary pnH'i'iilin;rs uiitsiilr diu Mmisi'. 
Kill', ili'risiun in this rasi' wa* [inri'ly to tin* riri'i't 
tfiat dill Hoiisi' Ilf ('iiiiiitiuiis l aiitiiil by iiii'ti' 
n sol util 111, uinli'r (ili'ii of privilcov, i‘lianoi' flu' law, 
I. >•., inaku Icpil wliat is il!i‘i;al iiiuli'r tliu 
law Ilf till' liiiiil. No opinion was tlins 
|•xpl^l•s.';^•^l on thu subjii’t of dll' [iiiblication 
of dll' reports of Pnrliaaieiilarv piiieii'iliiiu's in 
dll' Press, which was eviileiilly beyunil the scope 
ft| the eiiipiiry. “Tliu iplcstinn Is not wlletlier 
dll' act eoniplaini'i! of, bein;: nnlawfiil at law, 
is lenifen'il lawful by die onler of the [[imse 
or jirnteeti'ij by the aKsirtion of its privileui', 
hut whether it is, inilepeniii'iitly uf sneh orrler 
or assertion of privih't^e, in itself pi-ii'ileoi’r| anil 

lawful.”-h 

llwse eonditions fails, the privilege is i(n:i!iliisi. See 
Saliiioiiil : fytir nf Torh. ath I'll. l‘|>. 
hVasiT : i/ttf uf Turfs^ I'M. Sfli. l*p, otff-ttf. 

• It IH now [irovjileil by See. -I nf the Law of 
r.ihel Anicndincnt .Vet, fStfrl. I hat fair anil acenrate 
n'txirls ill ii newspaper of the proeeciliiiits uf any 
piihlie mcetiiiK or uf any olher kiiul of mi'ctinir 
refcrri'il to in that Sia-.. shall lie couilltionally privile(;i'iT. 
pniviilnl that the publication of the inaltcr tlwiilislly 
'•iiiitrUuiles to pnhlie nilvaulaec, 

Kor <li'(iiiilion nf ‘public lueetiiii;' I'f'f'' fivit-nole 
til) at p. 4!)!) Salmiiml ; iMir nf Tnrl.^, ."ith I'Miticiii. 

+ L R._4, Q. B,, p. 87. Xote that the tirst (pii-sfiou 
contaiiied in the sfiitemeiit has liccii iiict by the 
I’ariiameiitary Pnjiers Act, IKlit (It and 1 viet. e. !).) 
which extcnda nroteelion to yublii'ntioas under the 
ordew of thi. Parlianicnt. 


.\N1> IMilVILl'XiK OK I'HK PUKSS :>()l 

\Vi* have aienlioiu'il I'lsi whi ii'' that fair niid 
iieeiirafe l■lultl'lnpllt■lmcuus r<'(ioVts of public 
jiiilieial prill 'l■l•dulL'•s, |uiblislu'd in n newspaper, 
are now privileui'd un staintury ailtlliirily. 
'I'lus |irivili'i;i' has been p'vantisl on two iuipiirfaiit 

ttrouiiils. In I he lir.-t iiliiee. it lltis I.. held 

lliill repurt* uf prueeiiliiiu’S of (‘uurlsof .Instice 
mv ueiii'iatly piililislietl in newspapers, not fur 
any uuilieimis piii-pu'e. but sulely with llic 
liuiLi'-l iiili'iiliou lit ij;ivinii iiifuiaialiun di the 
piiblie nil'l iiieiilentallv fur die serviee uf suciety. 
'I’he pie>uiiiptiuu of tiialic'e, if any, lii'itifj lliiis 
n'liiilli d, llu Ir^al euiisi ipieiu'e siiuuid allernl 
siieh piiiilii-atii IMS, In the -^erund pbii'e, ihi' 
privili'ue is iuslil'n'd liy llu- Ihietriue of ptivih'}'i‘ 
ifsell, wliieli sav.s that ;i ]i|iblii-alitiu should lie 
privili-ued if, by iiijuliii"' a few, it e.-iii euiitrililld' 
tu llie lieJu-lit. uf riiani'. 

till till- basis ul diis iniaiunily "raiib'd lu die 
pulilieiLl.iuii uf pL'oeeediu^s in a I'mirL of .Instiec 
and dll' antilo^'y In twi eii a I'uiirl uf LiiW and 
a legislature, a solution fm- our present prubleui, 
may, liowi'Ver. be fouinl iu die ease of 

e.v. W'rtth f ot IMt 7 . 'I’lie facts uf the ease nniy 
lie iirielly ^ siali'il. .\ Mr. Wasiui (iresi'tileil lu 
die ilouse uf liiiivis a petitiiin in which he 
prayed for flu' 'lisaiissal of Sir li'ity.roy Kelly, 
lal' ly iijipoiatnl Lurd < liief Ikiron. uti the 

eroaiiil that Sir h'it/.roy had in the fmsl di-eeiied 

a lliiiuiiiitt.t till' I [illISO of (‘oiiiaioiis hy a 

deli III rat'' lie. A deliale naturally eiisiiiil on 
dll' pri'senladon uf tfie jiet.iliun in die House ot 
leilils, and the eliiirue was nUerly refilled by a 

('iiaiiuitlee appiiiiiti'd for the purpose. Tin 

T/i/irif published die proi'eediuit-s of the. Iliiiisf* 
of liuivis, tuui-llier with die ri'|iorl,s and tlie 
deliale. and a iL'iidiuit arliele ileseribeil laml 
|{iissi'U who im'.seiiti’d dll' )ietili<ai on lii'liaU uf 
VV'asuii. as “an iiistniiia'iit for the eirciilalion of 
ealuuinie.s,’’ An aetiuii id liliel against the 
]iiii]iriel<ii‘s ot Tin Tinns was laiiu"ht liefore the 
('oiiit, and aniuair oilier things, the ipiesliuti 
anise as to whether the jnililieal.ioii of jinieecilinj's 
of eidler Ihaisi' of I’arliaiaeiil, in the new.s|ia|H!rs. 
was jirivili'fti d. 

'i his dll'll is a ease in which the pnsiliori nf 
uiblie I'ri'ss in respect of the publication uf 
hlrlia nil'll tiny luiiia'i dial's, was direiily in issue. 
Coekbiirti ■ J., in delivcriiitf jiidttiiieiil 

einphasi/.ed tipon die allied i-baracters of « 
Court nf 'Iiisiiee and the until mill I’arlirttiient'f" 
and , declarisl that wliati'vi-r wiiiihl iifliird 

imnmuity to a ri'tiurt of the praeecdiiiuK in » 
('unit uf liUW ''will equally ap[ily to a report of 
ptvii ■cedi tiffs ill Parliament’’S Thu laibliialtinii 
in Tin' Tiihik was, tlicrefon', deehiiisl to be 
privilc/fcd ; and it was thus estilhiislied dial » 
fiiidifal n-porl in a laiblie iiewspaiier of 

I’arlinincntary imieeisllnffs ‘‘cnatiiiiiiiit; iiiutb'r 

• Kooi-notu i'i) at jiatfi' i). 

t 'Ttio uiialufry iN'twocii the two canes is in 
(Wery resrs'Ct eomiilete."—I* U. 1 . (), U., p, UH. 

I L. K. -t. (i. Ik, p. uri, 
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diHpara^ing to tliv (Imntctor of lUi individuitl " 
is not actioniil)le nt tho Huit of tlie person whoso 
ohanictor Jias hiHiti called in <piestioii !* The 
privilego was (^viilutilly extrmiled on the iirinciplo 
“that the iulvii[itit;'o of publicity to the comnnmity 
at lurf^u outwei^fha any jjrivaU^ injury reaullinK 
front the imlilicatioii/'f 

Here, therofoit!, is ii ilefiiiiu^ judicial dwision 
<iu the vexisl cjui'Stion of the |»rivileK(: of the 
Press in the matter of Pjirliameutary pioiieediiiKs. 
Tho view of law that Iijls hwm established is 
that faithful and fair reports of ilic proceodintjs 
of tlto Purliament, ))ul)lished in newspapers, 
are definitely privilef;eil. In laying <lown llie 
law, however, reliaiuv, it will have hcen observeti, 
was put luois' on tlic fun<1niuental principle 
than on any writh^n law or autliority, iieitlier 
of which was forthi^oiiiiiig at tlie time. The 
decision of Cockhurn has not adinitleilly been 
embodiotl in a .sbitnte c:vim to this date, lint 
the jutlge-iuade law has ccrUiinly been aeeijpted 
and acted upon by the llritisli (vOiiiis ns a 
precedeTit, and [low > sttinds as a <;harter for the 
British Pross. 

Having thus exainitieil the view of law that 
has been cstablishtsl in Englaitd, we are naturally 
inclined to examine the nature of privitiigc^ that 
the Press in India enjoys, it at all, with repird 
to the procwilings of the Indian legislalunjs. 

In February, IDU'i, tlx; iiucstion was put to 
the lioino Mem tier in the Li^gislativc Assembly 
‘if under any Ordinances, oi' rules made or onicrs 
issued, by the cxecutivt^ authority, newspapers 
could he penalixeil for piiblisliing reports of the 
proceedings of the l^iogislative Asscmbly.’S Tlu! 
Home Member in n-ply said that “no rules or 
Oislers of the kitid suggested....have licen issued” ; 
and the Jlonuurahle Members W(‘re assurisl that 
the right of free •spets'li in the fjegislatures was 
secured to them by Sec. G7 (7) and Sec. 72D (7) 
of Ute Oovenimeat ef Inilia Act, HH9. Hut It 
was at Uie same time pointed out “that the 
protoclioti all’ordMl 'sloes not oxtend to the puhih 
calioii of ntports by newspapers of which the 
Imbilittf iit delcr/iiiiic/l ht) the ordiiviry lau).^ The 
ordinary law, according to the Ifoiiie Member, 
included not only tho 1‘it‘ss Aet of IStl hat 
also the Ordinances of li)d2. Tills naturally 
gave rise to a lieiihsl discussion in tlie Assembly as 
some of the mum ben though I** that tlie Orli nances, 
by restricting the publication of the proceedings 
in the newspapers, afteeted the privilege of the 
House granted to it by the Ooverniuent of .,Iii<lia 
,Vet of 1919. They put forwanl a two-fold objection. 
In the first plticc, an Ordinaiico, it was submittod, 
akhougli a law, is nevertheless not mode by the 

* Ibid., p. 7 ;$. 

t thid., p. 79. 

S Lcjpglutivp itsscinbly Debates, 10 Feb., I9.'i2, 

i». Tito 

$ Ibid. Italics are mine. 

•• Of. Ijogwlativc Assembly Debates 12 Feb. Iftt2, 
p, 656 . 


Assembly and should not therefore, for cxiicdiency, 
tamper witli the privilege of the House; while, 
secondly, it was argued tiiat a provision lof 
which the existonee is < (lies ti on able) made by the 
(sovereign I’arlitmient eanriot be aifecUsi by ii 
subordinate law-making autliority. In winding 
up the deliati- lliat cn.siKsl tlie President asked 
tlie Home Memher if he was prepared to say 
“that so fur as the publication of the pixxxiixiing.s 
of this House ill tile newsuapiTs is concerned, no 
Ordinance will ntiiict them.”* The Home Memlmr, 
however, could not make any aiUluiritative slate- 
men t on tile i(uestio)i heimuse. he was not sure 
what tile [>r<vise legal elli'Ct of an Ordinance 
was; anil imlcisl the following extriictf from the 
(iiixieislings is not a very liaii|iy reflection upon 
the (Hiiivictioii with wliieh he s(ioke: 

Du I take it that llio (iiiliUeatiun of Ute rejsirts 
of this .\sseinlily will be sulijcct to the jirovisions 
of tiusu' ((rdiiiaucsn and law.? 

— Ill CLTlain eitvemstiiiices it is ;wWWe that a 
piililieatioo iiiii/ht fall wit hill these provisions. 

10 veil tlu High llu! smx.’ch may luivc been allowed 
by (lie Pnnideiit niul the Mon. the Isxider of the 
Mouse lo()k no ohjei’tioii ? 

-1 /liint that it IS iimmhlc that that might hapiicii. 

The M omc Memlier liaving thus fuilcil, the 
iiuesrioii was then (lut to the latw Metnlier 
‘whether issni' of the Ordinances makes any 
iliflerencc in the matter of the publication of the 
procctslings of this House in tlie newspapers’.^ 
Tlie Law MenilK*r, ajipaienlly taken by surprise, 
wanted lime for his answer, and having presumably 
lonkcd up ii large numlNir of authorities over¬ 
night, deelareil next day tliat “thi^ Ordiiianctss 
have made no change in the onlinary law of the 
land in the matter of puhlitaition in the pablie 
Press or otherwise of the procxieding.s of the 
Ijcgislnturc.”? 

The ruling of the Law Member thus purported 
to make it clear that the Press in India enjoys 
no privilege in rcgunl to Uie publication of 
prcM^cdings of the I>cgislnture:- Ami altliougli llic 
Onliiiancos** idliidoil to, inereifsiVi the possibility 
of unwittingly committint,^,a breach of law, the 
(JOSBibility ecrfainly existed' oven before the 
Ordinances were cmictcil. It may he iiieidentatly 
|>ointod out here that the Home Member was 
wholly irrelevant jvlien, in reply to a question 
whether similar provision existed elsewhcns lie 
said that the same principle existed also in 
England, referring in surpport to his slatemciit to 
May’s I’ttcluimcntgty rraclit^. This'vriw mislead- 


* Legisliitivo Assembly Debates 12 Feb. 1992, 
j>p. fiG 2 -( 5 . 

t Legislative Assembly Debatoi. 10 Fell. 19K, 

p. 545 ; I'olics an; mine. 

Legislative Assembly Debates 12 Feb. 1932, 

t Li^ialativo Assembly-Debate^ 13 Feb, 1933, p, 722. 
** Particularly (iec. G3 Oidlaanoe No. II of 1932. 
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iiijj. For, ErskiiK' Miiy* ilwilt with tiu- in iiiili'mmcic 
(>y ParliuiiK'nt of tho StiindiiiiJ Onli-r^, imil (hut 
■■••rtainly hiH iiotliing tf do with ilu’ taw iliot 
w«! iw wx'kinK lw“ri“. 

Tlio rigorous viow of law is tlds. Tlii> statutory 
privilogo ill India is liiiiik^dVi tlio ai-tiial tnaktiig of 
speeches in tliu liousi‘s of Lcgislaliiri! and to 
iifKc’inl reports thereof, in pnrsiiani'e of S<‘c. til 

e iMid See. 721) G) *if tiu! (Govern men t of 
iliti Acf.t It does not stvietly <“xtend to any 
privah! report or puhlieation in tile puhlit; Pn‘ss, 
The fourth exception to Sec. iO!) of tlio Indian 
IViiiil Gide.'iS iiirords ]iroteeliim only to [inhlrea- 
tion.s of the pronx'i lings of a t/oiirt of dustieo 
:in<l not of the [s’gislatnri'. 'L'he ri'sult is that 
(hero is no statutory provision to }»roteet innvs- 
pi»[H'ra reporting the prowi'dings of the Asseinhly 
or the Coniieils, 

And yet it is not ii fact that prisaaslings of 
the Itidinn Legislatnn' —not infre(|ueiit!y defama¬ 
tory- am not piihlishisl in our newspii]iers, So 
that wo am naturidly hxl to snspee.t tlnit the 
1‘ress in India does after all rely upon a prohav 
tioii which is not its imaginary ns it may he 
iinagincd. It will be ronienil)en‘d that we 
approached this problem of the privileges of the 
I’ress for Ktiglanil through a revif^w of easi^s 
ill which the i(ui>st.ion in some form or other 
I'Anu! under invi'Stigation. Lliirortniiafa'ly for 
[iidia there is a total ahsenee of any ease in 
which this (|ue.stion was directly in issue. 'I’lie 
grieviineo of the Press which may have arismi 

■wit of this lack of protection, is ns yet pundy 

theoretical. For, no Ck>urt in India lias to this 

date been given an occasion to pronounce 
judgment upon tlii.s important problem of the 
Pn-ss. 

But this strange nbsenee of any judicial 
dt^ision over the matter may be aeceptfsl with 
mixed feelings of not desiiair only but also hope. 
For, the very fact that no private individual 
lias ever brought an ludion of libel amiin.st a 
newspaper for having publisheil n libellnus 


* l^rltameHlarif [‘ractlre, Oh. 4 : It llscil to he 
argued that no privilege could attach to anything 
puultshtHl ill eontraveiilioa of the Rliuidiiig Orders 
'if the two Houses. 

t The OoviTiiinent of India Act provides : “Suiiiret 
III the raleH or Standing (Irdera iill'cetingtthe ChamiMT, 
there ahull be fnsrloni of speech in both Chamburs 
of the Indian Legislature. No penyoii shall be 
lialdi! to any proeeraings in any Court by reason 
of his speoeh or rote In either Chandler, or by reason 
of iiiiything contained in any oflictiil report of the 
proet^ings of either Chamocr.” The provisions 
with regard to the Provincial legislatures is also the 

same mulalig mutandix. 

8 The protoetion is from criminal action for 
defamation, although civil action is in order. But 
even if a civil action.is brought, the plaintiff will 
lie put out of Court 'as will lie shown hereafter ( Cf, 
d Law of Libel Act f)l and 52 Viet. e. 64.) The 
civil privilege will be prima faeit more and not 
lesR thiui the criminal. 


report of the jirowedings of the l/.‘gislature, 
shows (lieslilcs pointing to thi' ilegree of freor 
nia.simary that exists tiiutmg our iKHipIe!) llmf 
the jdaliitifi' fears, that in the iw’eiit of a litigation. 
li<> would hi- forthwith put out of liwirt. Ana 
that gives us nilditional ri'iisoiis to sns|M>ct that 
the |»rivilege niilnr>i(lii exists even though a ease 
like ll’usort rx. li'id/r’i' is yt-t h> come up for 
dw’isioii in luitia. We shall siuto our roasaiiR. 

It is a well-known fai't that the High (kmrte 
ill India huvi; always reliisl upon the principles 
of Ftiglish Cum moll Law anil (spiity where tlic.re 
lui-s lieeii no written law nr autliorlly to help 
theni. It will be irridevant to discuss here how 
far the Kiiglish (hniiiuon Law and (xpiity liiivn 
gone to build up till' law and proia'diirc in 
1 ml ill. Bat it will he ;irliiiitt(sl witiunrt ado that 
the High Courts have exereisisl the Common 
Law jiowers and jurisdietion of the King’s Bench 
for mure than a eeiitiiry and a half, and have 
freely drawn u]ion its jiriiiciples fur the protection 
of the rights and liherlies of the people in Iiidiii. 
Beside-s every law-court in India is by statute 
a I'oiirl of ei|uilv ami as sueh is ontithxi to 
decide all doiiblful qiasilions of law oceonling 
to till! principli's of ispiity, justice and goo»i 
ciuiscieiifle. 

Having regard to all this, it is not, therefore, 
open to an Indian judge to say Unit tlio jirotec- 
tioii aeeurdeil to tlie members of tbe Ta'gislature 
does not extimd to nqiort, other than official, 
of the proceedings of the Legislature. It is true 
that there is no statutory nrotectioii iigiiinst any¬ 
body aggrieved by a lilKuIoiis report bringing 
an action against ii newspujier. But the absence 
of any spieifie, legislation need not prevent Uie 
(Viurt from drawing upon tlio (Joniiiioii Law 
powers of I'higland. For, is it not well settled 
that in tile absmice of local statutes Knglith 
Common liiiw applies to the ordinary original 
jurisdietion of the Illgli Court in India ?* And 
if so, is not the (Joekbnrn law as valid in India 
as it is in England ? 

.\s 11 matter of fact, it is this applicability 
of the (.'ockhurn law that is emphatically the 
reason why the newspaper-ralitora in India have 
so far been left undisturbed by aggrievixl jtnrties. 
The plaintiff is sure to be put out of Court, na 
the law already exists in spite of its alisencc 
in a statutory form. We have mentioned that 
the fourth exceplion to 8ec. 499 of the Indian 
Penal Code, extends protection, not to the' 
prgceedinga of the I,egislalure, but only to tlie 
pro(«edings of a (kiurt of .Justice. Twt, how¬ 
ever, does not show that the exclusion of the 
newapapera from protection waa out of any 
deliberate design. The Indian Ponal Code must 
necessarily he silent over the question simply 

* Quoted in The Slatesman editorial on 31 Feb. 
1032. In the mofuail, however, justice, equity and good 
eonaience may help to bring tbe Common Lews into 
force. 
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beCHUSti it was lon^ befon^ uii AHsctinhly 

*of thf! pn;i>(!i)t type iviis catiUiinpl itwi.* 

The applicability to I nil am uarnis of iho 
<ioc1(biirn law liax almnly boon clearly ami 
tlciiiiiicly roiu>;;iii%oil in tin; case of h'ltri 
Itai rit. The. JCiii/lixhiniin JJtl. [A/ipcttl r<iMe},f Thu 
facts of (b« case wore briefly as follows : The 
Raifluihmim imbliabiil in its (ji)lcutta cilition a 
stiilunuait which inirportuil to f;ivo an ex phi nation 
of the ‘real reasims’ ns Pi why laila l/iijpai Kai 
was arrcstuil and ilcpurli'il by ihu (lovuniiiiuiit 
of Fnclht ill ]!)b7. The stalciiuait was mnsidcrcil 
libclluiis, and TUe Kitijlixhumn haviniL' ii’fusod an 
npulojry which was dcmandisl, llic plaintiil' 
broiiftiit an action of lilnd against the propriubirs 
of the paper and was nwardcil dania^'ca to tliu 
extent of Its. 1. 0,1 Kill The del’ciidaiits nppealiHl 
and it was urttucil on their behalf that prior to 
ita piihliiaitiotii^ in The AVri/b’.v/iaioo, the ‘lihcl’ 
in iiucstion was idri’iidy rtaii'il in the Ifiiuse of 
Ooiiitnons hy the Hueretiny of SLde for India. 
Rat allhon<,di the dania^es were ri'dneed to 

Its. l.riOl), the iipjK'iil whs dismissed on the ftrmnnl 
lliat “no authority can lie eited for tin; [iinposi- 
tioii tliiil ii person is entitled to jaiblisii I’arlia- 
■nentary proeeislitifrs as a stahmienl of Ids uWii 
and in the form of an olfenilini; niliele.’' ‘T 

agrisi,” said lliirinitloii, ,1., “iliat the defi'inlant 
was unlitliHl to piildisb that Sicivtary of Stiib: 
for India has made in the IIou.si' of ('oinmons 
such and such a stateaient, and as loti;; a.s ho 
published n substantially air urate iiecmint of 

what was said in the Ifouse of (Commons, not 
as a .Hlabaiient of hi.s own, hut a statement niailo 
in the phice, then 1 tliink he woidd he iloin^ 

notliinsr unlawful.”** 

This clearly slinws tiint it lias nlri’ialy lieen 
reoQtfnixi'il by an Indian Court that in I he uvent 
of an aetion of libel hroutjlit by an ofl'emled 
person iipLinst a newspapiT for ii fnitidal riv 
production of ]iroeeislin^'s in the Ije^i slate re, 
nama^iiifs to his eharacti'r, the venlict mast 
always he (jiveii in favour of the newspaper, 
on the mitliority of the law laid liowu by 
Cockburn. Tile report in sneh a ensi? will be 
indisputably (irivilcK'^d and tlie newspaper “would 

* Real) I he Siftteei/>a» islitoi'ial, 21 l*Vb. 1U53. 

+ Cnt. livWy jVh/ss, Vol. 14, p. 724. 

j It should lie noted that priority of publication 
under privilcftc is ao juKlifieatioii for republirntion. 

• Sos hhike nnii (Mgerx. p. 170. 

** Ckl. fVtekiy Nulrx, Vol. 11, p. ?24. 


be doitii; nothiiiif unlawful,” although it would 
be a wido and undue extension of this privilege ii 
it were to cover any imiependunt stiueaieiit of 
facts drawn from the proircdiiigs of the l.iegishi- 
tiin'. , 

Tin; situation is tlius eleansl up. A.s in 
Kiiglanil, Ml in India, a faitlifiil report in a 
public newspaper of the proircsIiiiKs of ciiher 
house of the liegislatiiR', containing matter 
dis|iiiriiging le the ehanioter of an individuiil. 
whieli occurs in the ordinary uom'se of proceed¬ 
ings, is not aetiomihlu at the suit of the person 
oM'ended. \ laitliful re)ioU of a tidmtf, as 
ilidi’iviitiab'd Iroai the pixieeisliogs taken a.s a 
wlioli', is iilsii eipially jirivilegisl on the iiiithority 
of tile same law.* And hi both tllese I'lises thi’ 
privilege i.s of l•<)ul>e ipialified. A.s tor spts’chc.-. 
the opinion ol Mr. 1). N. llanerjee is that “there 
is notliing in the Art bi proU'et a member from 
being legally dealt with in a Court of Law if 
he liitaself ])nbli.')ies bi.s .sjjeeeli whicb is ilelioii- 
able. In Fngliuid 'if a inetnlier publishes bis 
.sjieis'li his ju'iiifed stati-nient becoine.s a .siipiirati- 
inibliealiim nncenms'UsI wit.li au.v proei'cding in 
I'ni’liameiit.’ (Maj', )). 11 HI). In the absenc* of 
liny tiling to Ihe eunliaiy it inuy bo pri’siiiiied 
lliat tile pnblieatiiin of a libelious spis-uli ilelivcml 
in either (ihiniilH'r ef the Indiiin Legislature. 
othiTwise timii ellieiaily, is punisbable.”’r in the 
abseiiee of a delinibi law this is of eoiirse th<- 
cxiict legal posirien. lint the point of view from 
wliieli we have I'onsidereil tile whole of this 
-snhjixit permits us to veiitmi' the opinion that 
in the i;vent of sixcih’o cases, laws iite sure te 
Iw laid down hy jiidieiiil anlhoritic.s much on 
the same lini's as in Kngland. 

But while the I'oneiusions are tlius |diiiii 
eiiougli, the Indian (loverninent has not so fur 
given to the 1 ress the neistssary statutory 
prutcurion wliieli is ijidispetisahle for a denioeratie 
conn try. (In tile eontniry, some of us hiivt- 
wtilttlusl with disitiiiy the lucent eticroaclinients 
juade upon IcgitimaU! jouriialh^n in ludiu. It 
i.s imleisi, time that, the luw is' liiaile 'plain as 
well to the lAess as to the s public tliiuugh pro]M-r 
channels, wilhoiit leaving it to its remote clmiices 
in a Court of .Inslice. 


• L It. J y. It,, p. 00. 

\ D. N. Bunerjec: tudiun CotistHutiun, 2nd edition, 
p. 194. 




N. R. A. (NATIONAL RECOVERY ACT) AND WORLD TRADE 

By SASADII.VR SfNIIA 


T O uiifli'istaixt the crisis lo wiiicli (lu' 
world imlil the other d;iy Ivid iiidiv* 
or less rcsi<rii('(l itself with ii |»liili)sn- 
pliic eiihiiiiess, one must, hnvc :i cilenr 
i;oii<‘C[»lloii of tlie I'liiidiimciitii! facts ns to 
how tlic ditrerent sooi'ces of |)rni)iiciioti niid 
the viifiims tlevelo]>mi't)ls (itiduslrinl, eii|)it;dist 
niirt i!ii|)eniilist} w<’ii( throiii^h ;i si'ries of 
ovoliitioiis. 

I'ln? orift’in of lirilish foreiijii iiiveslitienl, 
as Keviics very aidy discusses, was tlie Imoly 
hroiii'ht l>y Drake and followeil hy tlie 
foniijitionof the I/cvaiit f ■oinpany. “Larirely out 
of tile jirofils of the Iji'vant ('oiiijiaiiy, there was 
formed the lOust. fndia < !oiii|)aiiy — tlie jiiMilts of 
wliieli diiriii<( tile seveiiteeiilh and eiliijliti'etith 
century were the iiiaiii fmiiidalioiis of Knelaiid’s 
foreij'ti e-onneetions ; and so fin." I'lveti ns 
far hack as ItiOO, real waj^es in l')iiii;lani[ were 
only half what they hail heen I 111) years aj^ii 
and during this jirofit intlation, advntilagi-s 
ami fruits of economic [irogri'ss went (o 
(nvdteers only. A jirolit inflalion is, aeeonling 
to Keynes, almost eerlain to hring about a 
aioro unetjiial distribution of wealth and the 
abnormal growth of ('.apital-wi'alth always 
.lecompiinies tliis (irolit inllntion. It was 
tiiider such ans|>iees that tnoderii (>a|)Ltalistii 
was born and the mot of the evils is, 
therefore, ceirtnn’es old. Keoiioinisfs fnnn 
titiie to time advanced theories to solve 
eiirreut prolilems but the ginvity of the 
sitriatioii was never realized on til lately, 
rile central features of the crisis today are 
ciit-tliroat competition among ca])italist 
countrie-s, over-production and narrowing 
down of market, changes in tlie teehniijue of 
prodiu'.tiou, diflicidties of further {exploitation, 
contfadiclions between jiroduetimi and 
coti,sum]iliou, break-down of the machinery 
of diHtribiitioii.s, etc. 

' ’Ihe tinamms of the world were in a 
'^talciuiite until the beginning of 
England was tlie first country to pnitest 
though.very mildly againat orthodox cconomica, 


hnl it was left to Aitn'ricu to ehniicngn it 
am! shake ii very foniulation. The Aiuerieiin 
expei'iineiits arc eom])arablc lo lli(‘ first and 
second live-vear plans of Russia though tile 
n'S]tee,liv(‘ aims are poles asunder. 

Kngland went otV lhi“ gold stnndaixl in 
Septemlier, lll.'fl. ;\ national governnu'tit was 
retnrneii bv an overwlK'lmlng majority inuler 
panic eoiidiliotis and Mnglish capilalism was 
slrinulated (o re.sfore some of its lost ground. 
Tliere have beini eliatiges but the Vietoriati 
stnietnre still rem iitis anil added to it, the 
[iroverbial eli iraeti'i'lstie of Kiiglish pt'ople 

who are always shy of laiiuehing bold 

expi’i'imeiits, may very wel b<‘ the limit of 

Rritisli ■■fjilicix' of intinenei in the World 

recovery—the allernalivi: of whicli is eliaos. 

Tlie newspapers with one or two 
exceptions arc all (iiiaiiimous that the worst 
is over ami that Rril.isii prosperity is within 
sight. They forget that tlx* <trisi.s may be 
over in this euiintry lint the <lc|trission is 
certainlv not. ’riie eeonomx-s of thiwe islaritls 
ar<' so hound up with the rest of tlie worlil 
.\nd the faei' of the earth has changed so iiiucli 
sine(‘ the last war, tliat Great liritain has been 
obligeil to eoncenlrate all her attention on 
an area Ilf .S!l,OIL sijnare mill's and [Mipiihition 
of ■H,!i.'52,8S I persons coin[»iri'd witli IJ. S, .A., 
Geriiiatiy and Japan (to mention only a few 
of he’’ eompetitoi's) with areas Of 2ii7377(», 
IHOfiiS.T and M7o!l2 si]mire miles, and [lopiiln- 
timis of 122,77r),()l(:, (i2.'llO,lU!) mid 

(! 1,1 rityxjr) persons respectivr'Iy, .all ■ tlicse 
eoimtries.being more favourably supplied with 
such materials as keep tlic industrial centres 
active. 'I’hc Kni|iire free trade is one of the 
mitfly counsels of despair and so far the rcsnlta 
have shown, they only deserve a lip service. 

The British efforts to title over tlie 
dcpivssion were not jirets'dod by any plan, 
they were based on the traditional eoiifidencc 
tlmt Great Britain, given favourable conditions, 
ns a matter <if course was entitled to take 
ifca old place among industrud nations. Tliiix 
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did the English capihilists shnn an oxcclloiit 
opportunity to give a mu<!li-desired lead. 

The liritiKh achievements during 15131 
were essentially safety first tlumgh in a short 
view sane, ’I'hf? I’ories put a stop to cre<lit 
oxpansini), drastic cuts were made, most of 
tile public and social servha's wen- snspcndctl 
and dole, was rrwtrioted. Ther(! wa.s a 
oontroveray in thi^ I'ivss and the Parliaments 
on Cobdenisin, various arguments were set 
forth for and agiiinst and ultiiriatidy hhiglaud 
became pintcclionist. 1'^or the last two years 
English trade is doing inucii better tlue t) 
mounting and widening tarill' and we find 
factories within eiistoms walls pniducing 
aiiicles formerly impoi fi-d ilespitt; trade union 
exactIon.s. Quotas and agrieullur.d marketing 
schemes and the recent fradc natioualism give 
one the impression of apparent prosperity but 
the size ami population again aiT; haigland’s 
gi’cabwt handicap. 

However much the British market may 
be steady today, the statistics aiti itnl -N'cry 
encouraging and it is verj' difliiudt to say how 
long this progn^ss of upward tnmd can be 
maintainiHl In spite of all its soundness, more 
BO in view of the American National Jleeovery 
Act and otlicr world bictors (we are deliberately 
excluding Russia from <uir consideration). 
Once tlic N. R. A. (National Recovery .i<‘t of 
the United States of jVnn'rica) succeeds, 
capitalism will assume an entindy ditferent 
form lutd individual capitidisin as practisml 
in older countries will be doomed to its 
logical conclusion. 

The crisis had generally come to be 
rcgardetl as chronic but thanks to Roosevelt, 
the issue now is simple—we are in tlic 
thresholds of a new society and our (dioicc 
lies between tht; American and Russian 
methods. 

Tlie statistics of post-War .American 
industry arc very interesting. We may not 
go into details about dgiires but it will be 
bufficient to say that before the new expcir- 
ments U. S. A. had lost of their world 
trade and the output of iron and steeli—the 
key industry of the country, was reduced by 
*/i#. The Americau exports of industrial 
machinery were $ 338,027,000 in 1929 and in 
the first eight months of 1933 were only 
9 31,779,967 (with a marked tendency to 


improvement). 'I'he textiles showed a drop 
during th<i ('oircspoetding period from 
13/3,1 !■“),000 to idsiut 23 million dollars. The 
average rtHn'i})t of farmers from 1923 to 15)25) 
amounted to 8 11,000,000 but they animintcsl 
to 51,000, 7,000, and .'),000 in 1930,’31 and 32. 
(Jricni|iloynient stood at 12 niillioiiK iiiehidiiig 
3 millions wlio can be elassisl as penuaiimit. 

Roosevelt, since lie entered the While 
House,knew his own mind, lie had a pragmiiimc 
in his sleeves and up tilt now lie is truly and 
faithfully I'lirryiiig nut (or at least altempliiig 
to) that programmi' item by item even with 
a fallalic’s zeal, lie did read the situation 
clearly and at otK'i: blamed the finatieial 
itislability and the reduced price level with 
its cotiseiiuenr fall in piiirhasing jwwer for 
all the ills of I hi' world in general and U. B. .A. 
ill ])artieiitar. Here a student of Ecunoinies 
may enter into a serious eoiitniversy. I'':ill 
in prices leads to restriction in production 
which is idetn ieal willi reduction of employ- 
merit The (|iie.stion ai'ises whether the 
fundamenlal I'aiise of a ei-isis is due to fall 
in prices or to piiidiietion beyond the capacity 
of market 

Artiiicial respiration to bring haek to life 
a dying system would he useless, notiiing but 
a planned economy could save the American 
or die world situation. Ho one of the first 
things Rooae\’elt did was to stabilize that part 
of tlie economic process wherein lies the final 
detenu illation of whether or not practically 
all of the individuals in the nation will be 
brought the necessities and few of the comforts 
of life. Plaimed ecruunny, therefore, cannot 
ignore tlie ramificatioii.s of th.e cost of living. 
I'Airther, a nation exists usica result of produc¬ 
tive efibrt and nil produt'liV'C efforts must, 
therefore, be disciplined for the benefit of the 
whole, i. P:, the State. Hence tlio National 
Industrial Recovery . Act and the codes—the 
colossal magnitude of which can be graape<i 
from the following data of expenditure ; 

Public Work 000,000,009 

Liquidation Cor^ratioii Sl,!i()0,000,QOO 

Kii^nglruction Finance (Airporation 5)^,0()0,00t) 
State Relief 500,000,000 

Mucclianooun 1,^5,000.000 

■ ^ 7,200,000,000 or iB 1,250,000,0(0 

The immediate aim of Roosevelt was to 
raise prices in U, 8. A. and incidentally 
elsewhere by a redistribution of wealth within 
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I lie States to tlie a<lvantage ol: I'annevs and 
iithc-r debtoi's. lie iiruicd himself witli (li«' 
following powers—hO gohl enihuigo, 

(/i) dcpreeiatimi of ilolliir in foi’i'ign <‘xeliange, ii 
process that leads to readjustimnit of mtio 
between American and noii-Aiuericnii [irices, 
(<•) iiillntioji, Id) processing taxes, (c) ,s'striction 
On farm produce, (/j reduction in working 
hour. 'I'he word inttation has a natural 
prejudice against it and lloosevelt lias been 
vcrv careful to avoid it lint this iiudonbtedly 
is his I ast weapon which he will not hesitate 
to use wlieiu'ver he thinks the lime is most 
oppoftmic or when the pressure from the 
fanners becomes irresistible. 

The earlu'st results of N. K, A. were rather 
encouraging. I'lic yield of the llrst three 
moiitlis was the largest and dnring the second 
and fliini stages, any progress visilile was 
diminisliing. 'Hie reasons for sneh si-t-backs 
were esmiplex and many, Imt they can lie 
explained under the fiillowing heads : 

(/) linviiig ahead ot eomiiiodities ami 
iiicj'i-haiiilise gnidiially iliseoiinted after the 
tirst impetus and stininlns. 

(//') Speculation in stocks sjM'cially grain, 
I'ottoii etc. collapsi'd. 

(/Vt) In textile inrhisLry partieiiiarly, 
selling priees had donliled, |)i'orliietion eosts had 
natehed sneh a jiolnt where purchasing of 
textile aiul Volume of output miglil be 
eiirtaileil. 

Against all these odds there was an eneonrag- 
nig sign ill retail trade. Tlnmgh we 
should bear in mind that wages, cost and 
price were far from baliiueing one another, 
the latc.st bulletin of tlie .Vineriean Kederation 
ol Labour states that a Ii per e.ent increase 
in wage.s has been eaten tip by an H per cent 
increase in the cost of living. Only in oil 
pro<lnetion where the selieme eoiiferretl a 
virtual governinentid tlictatorsliip, things worked 
smoothly, lioosevelt knew his was an uphill 
(ask and tlie first disappoititinonts to convert 
hi.s I'ouiitry from rabul individnalisni to a faith 
ni reorganbention, planning and tint rest did not 
deter him. He instituted his famous codes, 
his chief object being to win laboiir’.s 8up|)ort. 
Not only working conditions of labour were 
determined but practices for obtaining eustom 
•hat arc to be regarded ns improper were 
’'peeilied. T'his has been one of hi.s greatest 
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master-st 111 kes and tlu' American labour today 
is said to be behind him to u man, and he 
can very well defy the briekbiUs showered oii 
him by I'ord and other individualists. Within 
a few monllis Koiisevelt had some satisfaction 
III least. Co.sl of living had risen by !t |ier 
cent higher in September eimi]iared with 
Mareh lint r? per eent in September, lilH:?, 
('ompared with March pay roll increased by 
■j.'i ]'er cent and employment by !St) per cent. 
August indexes revealcil that in I I of SB 
industries eniplovmentwas higher than in Itt'Jti ; 
on the other hand, em])loyment in 30 iiidnstries 
and p.iv ndls in lid were less than -j €>f 
the lliL’Ii level, ,\s regarils maunracliiriiig 
aetivilv, (he highest propiirlimiale rise (II p. c.) 
was reported in inm and steel group wliiTC 
wages increased hy .SO (33 p.c\) and I'lnployment 
by ‘I'd,01)0 (L’S p, e.). 

Ill agi'iciiltnre wliieli is Amcriea’s most 
erilleal problem and where the "farm strike” 
anil iitlier tlireuts are eaiisiiig Ifoosevelt 
greatest anxietv, the etVeets of N. U. .\. seem 
to be slow and tiring. 3'hi' entire activity of 
the fnrmers had been dislocated thixuigh the 
apjireeiation of inonev fixmi 1030 to i!l3r>. 
Therefore, it Is held that to rcstoi'c tlieir 
fortune bv reversing the monelarv pnieess is 
the only proper wav to help the whole nation. 
'Pile farmer’s eoiiteiilioii appeal's to be to “jerk 
up” jii'iees to cover tile I'ost of production 
and tlie prescription of a miiiimnin price Ixdow 
whicli dealers would not be alioweil to buy. 
IlehiiKl the demand is the ultimate object of 
resortingto the pre-War ratio between agrienllnral 
and industrial produce svliicii is oiivioiisly 
iiiipos.sililo of aehievemeiit. Koosevelt’s remedy 
is to niise prie.es by inercasing coiisinner’s 
demand. fie has been very liberal in 
his reliefs. Only reeently there was an 
amioiirU’ement that for corn and hog raiser 
alone,- h'uderal (loveiTiment intends to [Miur 
upon them'8o00,001),000,thereby iiicrtaising tbe 
farmer’s income by oO per eent. The lab-st 
returns show that employment and jiay roll in 
agriculture are well alaive the level of a year 
ago {.\ugiist figiii'es for em]iloymeiit and jiav 
roll rcconl an increase of 7.3 [ht cent ntul 
11 per cent respectively). 

We are now hi the fourth and perliaps 
tile final stage of the reeovei'y (ihuis. It is 
still based on original plans, the whole iiiachiiie 
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i« now a-sseinbl<'»l and n|)on the KH<'<;rs)S or 
fuiUire of Roosevelt depeinls the very fate 
oipitnlifitn iiln’tidy assailed from inati}' sides. 
The erux of tlie wluthi problem is how to push 
up priec level, that and that alone wilt bring 
back jirosperity or recovery, whatever one may 
choose to J'all and Roosevelt will stop at 
nothing until lict has brought this about and 
avert tlie inevitable collapse. 

Rise in price means tiie fall in value of 
money and tliis is pi’ccisely wiiy Roosevelt 
wants to buy np gold at higher and higher 
price until it is dear enough over against otlier 
commodities. .Vnierican price level depiiitds 
oil gtild value of dolhir, gold would have to 
fetch more than an ounce-before Ktllli level 
is rea«‘licd. lienee tlie attempt to raise prices 
by the control of the gok! \'alne of dollar. 

One of the piost principal functions of 
tile Ueeonstruetion Fiuanee t'orpondion is to 
buy and sell gold at predetermined jiriee and 
tlniB determine the gold value of the dollar. 
R F. ( \ is fully able to pn;vent tin? external 
depreeiation of tlie tloilar going any farther 
than it desires. Sinee America went oil’ the 
gold standanl and ridusud to stabilize tlu' 
dollar which left the World Economic (’onl’cr- 
eiice ill the lurch, Roosevelt has been rushing 
onwards with his monetary [miiey very 
shrewdly and enrefnlly backed by the 
support ami advice of Moley, Irving ami 
Warren—the sponsors of the ii<iw famous 
(.'oimnodity or Rubber Dollar theory wliieli, 
in other words, is nothing but the price 
index lixatiim of the value of gold. 'I'lie 
saeriliei' of sound eiirrency at the altar of 
iiatioiml exigency does not iu;cc8siirily mean 
currency comjiotition. Such compiititinii tends 
to have a iHiomering effetd and returns to 
strike at the point from which it startl'd. 

The inflationists in U. S. A. are farmers 
who have been most hanl liit by depression. 
A managed eniTciicy which has no lixrid value 
in gold but gives it a new gold content, ,is the 
nearest cipiiviilcnt to a full-fledged inflation 
th.at can reslorii tlie price level on 1})26 level. 
Roosevelt is extremely reluctant to resort to 
actual printing press inflation but if his relief 
measures for tJie middle western farmers are 
not successful and their discontent is increased, 
a limited amount of paper money may be 
issued backed by a considerable gold reserve 


that permits :i mmdi larger paper money tlian 
is now in cireulatioii witliont inflation. 

Wlien Roo.sevelt took the American situa¬ 
tion in hand, the choice was lying between 
sbdnlizution and inflation with a view to raising 
of general jjrh’c; level. I’riccs in November 
have risen 20 p. c. but is still only 70 p, e. of 
the avcriige sought to be attained. It is no 
wonder therefore that the po.ssibililies of an 
early stabilization are remote. Roosevelt, 
liowevei-, pri'I'ers credit c'.'tpau.sion to iuflutiuii. 

Tile secret of Riosevelt’s success lies in 
an intelligent manipulation of dollar and in 
this past experience is likely to be of greatest 
help to him. Fnmi ISM4 to 1928 world’s 
gold stock had Increased by 88 p. e. and the 
world's prndiH'tion of basic commodities by the 
same percentage; therefore, the world gold 
suppl)' wa.s jn.st ahoiit adcipiate to snp|H>i't 
]>re-Mbir jirices provided all the world rclnrncd 
to flic gold liasis. Rut prices in England were 
1.0 }i.e. above ])re-War and in I:. S. 11 p.e. 
At tliat time the eoiiiitries were trying (o 
rctiirii to gold, Fr.uic.c rctnriiod on June 2.'), 
T928 and the gold panic was soon on. With 
the panic, hoarding became inevitable. The 
moment tlii'ift or boarding got ahead of enter¬ 
prise, it ]iositivcly di.scouiiigcd reenvery of 
enterprise and set iiji .a vicious ciivle by its 
adverse efl'cets on profits, for the vital fotve 
of imti'rjn'isc is not tlirift but profit. Therefore, 
!('ss than pre-War jniecs were to be c'.xpcctcil. 
Thi'rc were other fai'tors too that apK*'i^''ated 
the slump. Hliorlagc of capitid in (ilorimmy 
and Central Eiiroiic and certain structural 
and financial maladjustments which were* the 
legaeie.s of tlie war-time .dislocntioii ami other 
perverse polit'ies left' flic situation rather 
hopeless for a imtur.il raeovery. We have 
also to take into consideration tlie profit inflation 
in Fmnce and tlie international deflation 
eiiiiaed by the dm in of gold in Fmtice and 
lb S. A. in it)29. This aceumillation of gold, 
tlie eilect of which was scarcity in. re.st of the 
world, increased the pnee of in terms of 
other commodities and decreased the’ price of 
other commodities in terms of gold. 

Unlike England who was driven off the 
Gold Standard becau.se she had to send gold 
abroad to meet her debt clmrges and an 
adverse balance of trade and the refusal of 
AmcricHii and Frcnoli Banks to udvauce any 
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iiiorf* loiins boyond 1130,000,000 to provout 
w-ithdraWiil of gold from Knght)d by Ibroigti 
coiiiilrios : fhoro was no need for the llniftMl 
States to go otf gold but she had to do it as 
the tirst and ijniiiediato of a scries of lueasures 
for the purpose of Riisiiig prices, 'J'ln*rc was, 
howe,ver, iiuother f|uostion—that of lii]uidating 
the Hiibeiirable burden of iiiterual iudebteii- 

UfSS. 

,\s the situation stands today, until the 
Congress meets one rail safely prophesy (hat 
|{nosevelt’s activities will be eontined to take 
eoiitrtil of th(? iutcrnatioual gohi market whieii 
he betii'ves to be the only wav to raise the 
price h-vel. The cHeets upon Aiuericau 
goveriimeiit bonds and u]»ori other foreign 

•.. even if a cheap dollar rediieed (hi'ir 

purchasing pow<!r, are only inattei's of 
seeotniarv ronsidcratiou to him. Rv purchasing 
gold from France he can ev(m drive the (lold 
Standard countries oil' the gtihl and thus 
reiiKive a major nbstjiclo for the revaluation 
of the dollar. .\s it i.s, franc is today being 
kept artiiicially ovcrvahnal. I’lie Ilriti.sli 
T’lv-asiirv i.s armigued for foreiug a rale' of 83 
when 100 would 1)0 proper. Tlie rpiestioii now 
arises- 'Can 11. S. ,-V, drive its own dollar down 
without breaking down its own credit at the 


same (ime ? The reader will do well to ob.servc 
what i*mf. (iregorv has to say on the subject. 
.Vceoi-ding to him the commodity dollar is only 
a means to nji end, as soon as it is realizeil 
that de]ireciation of dollar is leading to 
iin.settlement in emniiKKiily markets and the 
fall of the dollar is being oIVset l)y a fail Ui 
world prices, iiillatiou will at once proceed 
acconhng to plan. Roosevelt is bent, upon 
devaluing tlie dollar liy the full extent of 
.»() ]). e. and lie I'oiints upon re.snltunt inllatioii 
fo aehievi' the ndvatiee in eominndity 
priec.s. 

'I’he Ilriti.sli iiidnstry must be on its gimnl 
ln'eanse the N. R. .A, can react upon it bitterly. 
The potential dangers of niider-milting from 
American luaniifactnnu-s are great in the ii<>ar 
future if X, R, A. works aeconling to plan. 
R*'percussions on maeliinery, elei-trieal goods 
and antnnuibiles will be greate.st. American 
exports of iron and slei'l, te.vtiles and ehejuieals 
are nornially* of a speeialize.il character and in 
tliese fields Uiissian market may be cJaseil to 
England. Rrifisli-eanned foodslnfls, rubber 
goods, paints, woollen te.xtiles and liuitlier 
goods will also feel the wind a little Init 
prohibitive eustoms can spoil the mlviintages 
of a depressed dollar. 



Mr. lihajssh Chiuidra Kurmakur, an athlete of Calcutta, is bending 
an iron rod l(S'x3"X'l", two tnaiinU# in weight. 












KATHAKALI: THE CLASSICAL DANCE ART OF INDIA 


By (I. VKXKATACHALAM 


K KIIAI>A !.'< ti bit of 

conn try in llm extroino south-west foi'nec 
of Iniliii Its woodeil hills with vcKetiitions 
of varh’KiitwI kind ; its green jiaddy fields ninning 
ill serpentine curves, flankwl by thickly planted 
plantain and nreennut groves and garden-houses ; 
its backwaters with little islands, and lovely 



Iheiia and laikshniaiia 
Kiltliakali diiiicers hi their fall costuaies. 


lagoons ndleifting dreamily the bliii' sky ainl the 
fiiiitasticnily heiit palms on the lamka; the 
gray huts anil the reil-tileil roofs peeping thyougli 
the rich foliage* of ganieii compounds ; the big 
jiarc-brwistisl women working lienl all ilay long 
ill the fields, singing sad songs to forget their 
hardships; tlie ilark, strong-liinbis) men at their 
ploughs and oxen; Uie white-clad and clean- 
looking Nairs and tlieir womenfolk of soft, olive 
complexion, dark eyes and shy looks; the jiroud 
exclusive Knmbudri with his <«ste arrogance 
and social tyranny; the oppressed mifoudiable 
and the unseeable with their long-drawn agony 


ami misery ; the magic and mystery lliaf still 
snrround life here; all these exert a strange 
faseinatiiin on a visitor. Kerala is a tropical 
pitradisi*, with pnlni-friugi*(l horizons and surf- 
swept lieaelies, <mly to he riviillial hy Lanka 
or Java, 

Kerala is rich in arts too. d'lie old temples 
and palaces eimlaiu fragments of fresco paintings 
as inUTestiiig as any in India, ami some of the 
figures mnl gnaips nii the walls of the Triehiir 
ti'inple mid Mattancherl palace are not imieli 
inferior in arl.istie ipiality to those, of .\junta or 
Bagh. Stone-carvings ami bronze images of the 
gods an* idso to be seen in abundance. Folk- 
iU'ts bi'i'e have met the same fate as in other 
])arts of Iniliii, mid, of late, some interest is 
iieiiig evinced in tlieir revival, espeeiaUy io the 
two popuhu' folk-diuK'es of Kininni and luiikol- 
lnhili, ivhieli are lieiiig taught to girls in sehools. 
But hy far the aiost iinhiue ami fnmoiis an. of 
Kerala is Kalhakoli, the ilance art pnr wecffcBcc 
in India. 

It is mie of the ironies of Indian life and art 
that real talent and genuine racrit are not so 
much recognized amf appreciated as spurious 
ones siHmsortxl by vested interosts. The Xcw 
Delhi scheme was a well-known instance. With 
such master-artists like Nandalal Bose, Venkatappa, 
Ukil, Asit Haider and others in the country, 
whose knowledge and skill in fresco painting 
cannot easily be equalled or surpassed, it was 
amusing to see the Government holding com¬ 
petitions among school students and third-rale 
artists for l.he execution of that work, with what 
result tlic world now knows !■ It is the same with 
lire art of daiicing. Much ofthc so-called Indinn 
classical dances, “performed" liy both professional,'* 
and amateurs, is iieithci' classical nor Imlinn bnt 
a (plaint jumhlc of Arahiim, Egyptian nml 
Imliaii diiiict's, witli sensnou.'* bodily movianciils, 
mcanitigless steps, and gestures set to some 
))Opular l.mn*. 

Tim even so-called Ajantsi dances ar<* 
priqiosterolls imposlurcs, for there Is nothing in 
the whole .siTlt's of Ajniita |iainli*igs, excepting a 
single dance scene in t.'ave No. 2, that ran give 
a student of daiici* art any valnabla material 
save certain wotife and iileas for i*ostume?, 
ornaineiils, liead-dress nml, perliaps> some graceful 
and dignified poses imtl postures. And yet how 
that name is wickedly exploitetl and what funny 
kinds of dances are exhibited under thiil name ! 
A notable exception was tlm interpretation given 
hy Menaka, (Airs, Ijeila Sokliey), entitled Jjania 
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Oarsftnn, wbii'h Wrts a siii<vri' tn liritiK 

W iifi> something of the spirit of Ajimtu. 

IJiit how many in tint* country who liavo seen 
( 111 - fio-ciiUcil classical ilaticcs of Imlin liavo heard 
Ilf, not to any, ■‘I’cn Kathakali, Ihr milii ijrimiiir 
liiiivlveil per ifnt rhi-xsii'til iliiiiir >trl uf ntninil 
fniiiii. one of the most ImkIiIv pcrfccti'ii ditncc 
arts in the world t Kathakali is not mcnOy 
hascil upon the scieniM! of llhnrnlti iVn/yo SuKlni. 
hut on traditions nioni ancient than that; and 
this art has remained, savi‘ in its own birth-]daee, 
unknown, nnhonoureil and luisiin;; even hy the 
ciithusinatic. cxiioiictits of Indian cnlliiral renais¬ 
sance. Hilt thanks tn the /feiiins of a |iiiet and 
his flandiig' ciithiisiasm, it nduses to remain any 
liiiieiT in ohscui'ily, and the day is not far nil 
when it will take its [dace in the world of art as 
jiroiniiicnlly as the Kiissiaii Unllrl or the 

Javanese Wnifiiiii/ li om/. luul also eonsidembly 
influence the future ilaiicc art of t)ie 

world. 

Kathakali, in iU iircscut form, may he said 
to date hack fiom tho eilrly eighteen ih l•ellt 1 UT, 
and its asMM'iatioii with a jicince of 'I'ravaacore 
limy, to a certain extent, he liistorically enncel. 
Hut. its iwtl liefriiininH's can he traceil to a race 
and eiviliicatinn iiinch anterior to the Aryan, ami 
its ;(uti(]uily must indeed he viTJ' I'emoti' consider¬ 
ing tliat it has otwtaiii primitive eleiaeiils in its 
rhythm,' uiusie, nmke-ap, dress and ornaments, 
and also that it ]tave birth, at a distant 
past, to the Javanese and Kandyan danees. 
One can also trace elements of Polynesian 
rhythms and movements in it. It has most 
undoubtwlly ahsorlaal and assimilated the whole 
of BImrala Nati/a, whieh g'ives it its present 
cultured character. 

I have no doubt, whatsouver, that its origin 
was in magic, and even today its elemenlul 
nature can be felt by any sensitive person. I(. 
must have pkyeil a tremendous part in the 
religious rites of the an<*ieiits who knew how to 
invoke iuvisihli' powers, hotli of evil and good, 
hy aymhols of soumls and gestiin’s. lioth 
(irimitive and civili/.ed nations of tlie wnrld Inivi* 
reeognizrsi and used this symbolic hmgnage for 
eoinmuniciition with subtler worlds and invisible 
beinga. The Kg.Vl>tian .^^nHonr,y, the Iliniln 
Vedie Hites, the Chaldean .Magic, idl these were 
several forms of magic based on a decjicr 
iiuderstunding of the laws of nature ami their 
psy-ehie I'ffects. [t. was well known lo the- 
ancients that sounds and gestnre-s en-ate definiti’ 
forms and colours in subtler matter, and tbey 
have a erwlain meaning ami message (o the 
spirits whose aids aii- sought hy these miigical 
forniulas anil rites. Some of the soiiin'is and 
gestures and the aeeompaiiying druni-lieats in 
Kathakali, espeeialiy as in the onening scene of 
Kffehakit-niHha un<l the like, are ili.stinelly of the 
spirit-invoking kind, I <lo not know how far 
the actors themaelves realise the magical iiuality 
of their arts—-I suppose they feel Imt do not 


undcrstaini ■ hill, I am is'vtaiii tUnt (he powers 
they invoke and release are trenieiidous. 

Hence 1 Venture to claim for this art. an antii|uity 
far great*'!' than is usually nssigiusi to it. To say 
that this art is only ahout two hnndn'd and fifty 
years old is nh.siu'il. In the first, [ilaee it eriiinol be 
the work of anyone single individual or a gniii]) of 
iildividnids. Imwever clever and tiileiiled he or 
they mny he ; it is ii hl•l illlllr nf n nwr, ii.s old ns 
itself. Ill (he sicond jilaee, it is not hiiinniily 
liiissible to evolve and jiect'eet an art of this kind 
within tile short space ol two eeiitnries, I'ven if a 
whole nation Imil pul its wlioh' energy in perfect¬ 
ing it, and wi‘ know for eertain that this art 
was living' ii iintiirul dcatli iluriiig the last two 
ecu Ml lies, cxcejil. for isoliitid piUiMiiage lieo' and 
there hy it few laiiilliiids and [letty eliieftJiiiia. I 



HKad-ilrcss worn by eharac.teiii like Krishna, 
K.'iin.a or .\rjuna. 


claim for Kathakali an a^fo anterior to Hharata 
Xati/fi or Ajniita C/iilm or Sniirhi Silfi/f ; in fact, 
this art is as great in iUs own line as .\jaiita 
lii'SE’iM's an' ill jiainliiig' or Hahrut friezes an- in 
sen! pill re. 

Now wliat lIii-ji is tliis Kathakali, the impatient 
I'cailer may ask It is, as its jiuine indieatea, 
Story Play iKiilha: story. Kali; ['lay , or the 
narration of a sLory in the foriii of a drama. Hut 
in this ease Ihe drama is a ]iiLiiloniiine or iliiinl)- 
sliow, a(X'om[iiiuici| liy music, sung anil dance. 
It is a iuiii]uc ilrainatie art, ii.s daring in its 
coueeiition iLs it is complex in its e.x]tn'ssioii. 
Kvcil a wliole eiiic like llio Mximhinirala or the 
Jiniiiitfifin/i is presen ti‘ 1 1 to the jinblie, without a 
single wortl s[iiiken hy the actors Imt through an 
evolveil tis'liiiiiiui! of suitable ge.stures, siiggi-stive 
jiijsi's, eli-ver facial expre.s.sioiis and appropriate 
song and itiusie. It is iiion- elalKirnte than a 
musical play mill more exaeling than ordiniU'y 
druiiiutic acting. 

It is lui open-air show, iiitiunl to be pcrfoniicd 
in a grove or iiiaidaii, and never inside a theatre. 
It lm.s, tlierefon', not tlie usual pa in ted curtains 
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anil horriil iiiurkfrrmintls of the' Iti'lnm In 

nmr itn (fcnoral Hrc'ct, an; sini)>l(* 

anil ailinimbly serve tlie purpose, .fust a 
nhnmiam, willi a liiffh roof siipporli'il by four 
poles; two tall bell-tiielal oil lamps Imraiii;? 
briffht all thrnu;;li the iii«’lit ami shedilin^r eool 
lipht not Iryiii;; to Uie eyi'S of both the aetors anil 
amlienw; a beiuilif'iilly-eoloured cloth hebl in 
front by two ilreswil-up boys every time an actor 
or actors nuike entry or exit, scrviii(r uf! a ilro])- 
curtain; ami u stool lor aelias to sit upon or 
rest their letrs as the ease may lie. The amlience 
sit in front on iiiiiUisI floor, anil the sin^iTs am I 
ilruminers sing ami play standin;; immediaUdy 
behind the actors. 'J’hc orcbestin consists of two 
siugi-rs (or nartalors of stories), a iiimtil/ihin 
player, a cbrniliii ])Iiiyer, a eyinbal and a Kon" 
player. Oouidi is sounded at the beeinnin;' of a 
show. The first impression of this niiisir Is 
rather loud and harsh, but when the ears ;;et 
laseil to tbeiii it is jileiisiii"- and enjoyable. 



Head-dress worn by characters like Hamimaii. 
Vali efe. 


Certain elimiffes windd need to he pdf'Cti’d If tliej' 
are to he jdayiMl in a elosisl theatw, as the sound 
would he ilenleiiinj:, hut as far as ]iossilde it is 
^wiser k> have thian in ojien air. 

The play, usually a story or scene from the 
Indian ehissies, lasts a whole niftlil, fixini i) i'. v. 
to fi A. M.; at times eontiiiiiin;; fur several nijdits. 
In its own jilaro and aiuone its own jieople 
thia may he all ri};ht, hut wlien it has to he 
prew'tited outsidu Kerala and to people w'itli 
.modern laskw and ideas, there must he a lime- 
limit to it, say, two to three hoiii's at the most. 
This mueh-ueisled reform is beiiitr iiitrodiieisi by 
the Kerala KAlamatulalaiu, under the Itaulorsliip 
of the poet Valhithol, who is devotiiia all his 
time, eiierjsy aiid money for the revival of this 
ancient ait with a hope that it would he luvejjted 
and apprwdiileil by the world at larffe in its 
refonnu'i state, lie himself is an expert exponent 
of the suiuuce of gesture, and hia enthusiasm i$ 


contagious, He ha.« a keen and energetic eolln- 
borator in this work in Mr. Mukunda Raja of 
Kunnamkulum, tlio Honorary Hecrefary of the 
Kidamandainm. 

The eon veil tinnal form of presenting a play is 
as follows : 

Eirst then' i.s the announcement to the villages 
all around, known ns h'elil>otlii, drum-beating 
about sunset tinie, and this is followed by Todni/am 
anil \'(t.nifaiio-xU/l;iinix (danee, music and prayers) 
beliincl the eiirtains, a liltli' befoii' the coininencc- 
menl of the play, and after this the first 
iijipearaiiee of cbiinicUTS amidst a loud flourish 
of dm ms and coneb, known as 
and the inlerviil between this and the aetiiiil 
^■(lmme 1 ll'emen^ of tlie story is taken by Mfliiii/fKln, 
imisical contests between the UniliMaiti and 
rlirnriai players and the singers. 

The st/iru'.-^ inter|irelied by Kathaknli are in 
Jioetie forms set to music, wllU'll closely |•eselld>les 
the U'liiple musk; of South Jiulia. Several gilVd 
poets of Kerids, some of them princes of the 
royal blood, have contributed imicn to this art in 
the form of poems and plays written for this 
piirtiosc, wliicli Hie netora faithfully try to iaterpn't 
in Kiithakali. I'tie singers hem, like the Dnlanr/s 
in .lavii, ail' not possessed witli .a good voice, 
whieli is iinrertuniite, and even the dniiiimers 
should lie trained to play softer music than they 
do now. ft woulil not be a bad idea if Ribdn 
(stringed-drum) lie introduced in certain scenes 
where solo danei's aic jK-rformed conveying t.he 
iSriu//u/ o or xolrn ra.xox, I'or a proper appnxaiilion 
of this ni't by the world at large, certain 
innovations and elianges need to bo effected, and 
ex])eriraeiUs to that end should soon bo made. 

There arc thirty varieties of dances, some 
simple and some complex, in Kaihakali, and tliey 
are liased on a sound knowledge of rhythiuie 
laws of body movements. There is very little 
'■foot-work,” in the Western sense_ of the_ ham, 
and some of the steps are obviously iiriinitive 
and uni-oiith. The main eiu])hasis seems P> be 
mil so niucii grace or beauty btit stnaigth, hut 
still there are a good sTjumber of graeefnl 
moveuieiits and sk'ps in the diince. A stiideiit 
of Indian sculpture eiiii easily trace' in Ibis art. 
the varied bends and flexion-s, [loscs and postures 
ill at one sees in stone jind bronze images. 

Tliis art is not merely auggesstive and 
interpivtalive but highly dc.scriptive and n-iilistic 
too, sneb a.s the I’eacock Dance. . It is 
an iiiniizingly truthful portrayal of '-the bird’s 
moods and moveuieiits, its vanity and majesty. 
Tlic composer of tliia dance was not only a keen 
observer of nature, and particularly of tlie life 
of the peacock, but also a psychologist who 
underspjod a little binl's flutter] ngs of heart and 
iiiiiid. This clever imitation and interpretation 
of animal and bird life is an interesting feature 
of Kathakali. Kuowleilgo and originality charatv 
terize everyone of these inteiprefative dances and 
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nut iiU’i'c whim inni fuiiuy «f iirt in 

foiiu- of the moiliTu <liiiu'e>>, 

It iii lu're that triuliliuii ]ii‘!)h imil in eluvk 

iniliviituttl iilio;<yiici'ii«'us from niiitiini; riul, A 
sail fwitiiis’ of mocimi art i* this sitjuvmi ooiitfit 
anil fully iti art intoi’tuvtatlim ami oii'aiion 

without the rrt]uisit(‘ talent or jfuiilaiici' 'riiulition 
can both hot]) or liiiuicr, it all ilp|Hnii it]itii) tlic 
artist ami liis Kt’iiiiis. ft is 
iny foiivictiuii lliat the 
tra<lili<>nnl forms evolved in 
Katliakiili can {jreatly helji 
any asjiirinjj stiulent of damv, 
and I have no doubt tinit 
more umi more will go in 
seaivh of it as Unirini Devi 
and Ihlay Shankar have 
ihaie. 

(. c., iMti'i'iin’ta- 
tioii ami portrayal of iiumds, 
eiiiolions ami ideas throntth 
hand ja-stiires (iniulifis) 
and faeial expn‘ssIoiis, is a 
siajjitlarly siffriiiieaiit asneet 
of Imlim) <laaeinj;i t*«d it 
is <levelo]ie(l into an Interest^ 
injf seifiieo and art. Body 

.. and riiythiah' 

fo<itsl;epM hav<! tlieir own 
imjiortniit place in Hindu 
■ lanciiif; but not a nrimary 
dace as in Western liani'iiif:. 

{Iiaral:i, the repuU'd nulhor 
Ilf Simti'fi, has 

elaborated a system of 
gestures and it. 

is in use, thmiKli in a (soirnpt 
form, ill the several 
styles of <laaee esistiaff tialay. But llic 
unknown author or aiitlna-s of Katliakali, either 
followin)^ a more ancient trndition or ereatinj,'' n 
new one, have eiiriehed this with a wealth of 
wowls, idioin.s, phra.ses and expressioas nearly ns 
euniplete as the spoken hnij^taitre and caiinlilu of 
iiiUTpreting even alistnu'l iihais. Some of thi’se 
iiiudnis are as ileseriptive as any piirture could lie 
and some as sufjjtestive ns any syniliol. ’I'liey 
are based on a profound nnderstandintr of life 
and nature, and when you consider tluit the 
whole of the Ifni/iin/nnu or iltilnililKiirthi c-ati hi* 
iuterpntol sueeessfully Ijy tlds f;esture-innaiiii!,'e, 
its nehievement betsnnes almost ineiedihle. And 
yet that is what lias been attempted i n Katimkali. 

HikIs, (loddesses and Devas ; Siva, Vishnu 
and Bnihina ; Parvati, Ijakshmi and .Saraswati; 
Itidm, Varuna and Cuhera; Riidra, Narasinha 
and Durga; (Jandharvas, Kinnaras and 
Kimtirushas; Vyasu, Narad a and Agastya ; 
»'un, moon and stars; clouds, thunder amt 
lightning; rain, storm and wind ; eartli, sky and 
oeiaui; fire, water and air; man, woman and 
child; friend, foe and lover; king, <iueen and 


priiiee; saint, siniii'r and sage; U-iielier, warrior 
and workman ; trees, llewers and linds ; aniiimls, 
hii'il.s and lire... ; peaks, valleys ami niounltiins ; 
iiniods, pnssioin and llionglits; hatred, anger 
anil jenlousy ; loye, lust and alleetioii ; a.spiratiou. 
lievolioii and worship; subtlety, cunning and 
greid ; lilrth, death ami growth ; spirulatioii, 
linagiiiailoii iiiirl tnIruspiTlion ; comriitnitioii, 


Vi iikataclialiOii. writiT of lids iirlide 

meilltiit.liiii ami eontempinlioii ; description of 
scenes, iiieldeiits mid events ; portrayal of persons, 
<‘luii’acii.r mid (Mindnel ; ilialo lies, sidiloijiiy and 
conversation -all these have their approjiriato 
iiiittliits. Their descrl[iLliin is, at tinn true ti.i 
life. l>is;r, lish, iiencoi’k, elephant, lotii buils, 
ereet>cr.s, etc. aro pictuiT.sipiely illustrnU!i verba, 
nouns, ]irc]iositlons anil even e\c]anial.ioiis linve 
their apt iilii'li/in. 

Being n descriptive language it is natiiiHlly 
inneh laoni elabiirate and inlrieate tliaii s|Hikeii 
language and lakes time to learn. Tiie nietiiorizitig 
of tile twenty-fullr rout-oiWcos and their cmfleHs 
termnULI ion.s and comliiiintioits would itself take a 
onjf liiiu!, but to be elticieiit in their exiiositioi] 
and to master simultaneously the nino 
movements of the head, eight glances of the eye, 
six liiovemeiits of the eyebrows, four postures 
of the lurk and other sixty-four movements of the 
feet,.heels, toes, ankles, knees, thighs, waist, sides, 
hai'k, arla^ elbows, shoulders, wrists, palms, 
lip, nose, chin, elicsjks and eyelids, as practised in 
Katimkali, is indiH.'d a matter of strict and careful 
traiaing for sevenil years. That i.s why a 
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pupil taken six yiws th<f Imst U) _ got sonic 
profiL-ieiicy in tlic nrt, nm! no one is nllowerl 
W teach another unless one has leiirnt. it for 
over twelve years. The iliscipHnc aii<i reguliir 
pnw-tiixis these [mpils hnve to umlergo lire very 
riporouB nml exacting, iinil the course of physiciil 
exercises iitid iimssage of the body are excisidiiiKly 
interesting, albeit a little crude and jiriniitive. 

What a mockery then it is that after an easy 
and inditlerent training for six inontlis or so, 
young dancers come forwnnl most briwenly to 
interpret tlio classical dance art of India before 
the public and expect patronage, appreciul.ion and 
applause! Art is a jealous mistress and the 
aspimiit must imy her price. In the whole ot 
Kerala there arc now only two iimsU'rs ot tlii.s 
art, who have lu'cn practishig it for over forty 
years and who now teacli at tlic Kalamaiidaluin, 
Kuni’ii Kurnp of T'hiika/.lii aii<l Narnyima Nay nr 
of Knvalaparii, both great artists and goml men. 
Ill any otlier country their gi-iinis would have 
l^ii proclaininl fniiii tlui liousc-lops, but heii‘ 
they live and tench in an insignihetmt village 
for no iiioiiL*y but for tlio lov<‘ of 

art and its ti'inlitions. All honour to them. 


.W;e-tiii and .l/iw/' play a great part in 
Kalhakali. T'his art is an elaliorafti prui’css 
iieisling years of jiractiw-, and there are men 
who spccinli/e in them, 'riii- katlinkali 
ordinarily consists of a white rktiUi/, (outline) 
maile of rico paste, and cleverly done in relief 
on the sides of the face from ear to ear, and 
the face within is painted griHiii, red or hlflek, 
aceonling to the ehiinieter, on whieli on<‘ can 
observe the display of emotions anil e.xprcsMons 
of the actors. As n iiinxl; and a work of art 
this is iiuieh more interesting than the nrtincial 
paper or pulp amsA'S iisisl in dunces all oyer 
the world. Women clianicti'rs do not have tins 
or mml;. I'crsomilly 1 slumld tircfer 
all chariictt'rs, exrept llie t’likslinxns and demons, 
to appear witlioiil these '1 o a cei taiii 

extent they mnr the aesthetic cflecto 
diuiee; anil if any >indr-ii}t iieeileil at all, a little 
paint of the flesli eolour for the fai'C witli iitUmiiat- 
ed eye-brows and slightiy einpliasizeil mouth 
wjUdiually .serve tlie nui'iiose. 

Thw change in ino will iiAs-ssarily 


affect tliH present costumes and ornaments the 
actors wear, which are, to tell ^ the truth, barbaric, 
heavy anil euinbersome. The dancers’ well- 
developed bodies and their graceful 
movements all get lost witliin the folds 
of the present long-sleeved blouses and pleated 
skirts, 'nicso dancers, with practically no dreas, 
save a piece of loin-cloth, create a far more 
beautiful impression and reveal more fully their 
supple form and sinuous lines than in their 
oonventaonal costumes. The jewelleries too, though 
picturesque, ai'o not elegant and refined. They 
are mostly c«]>;wi from the ornaments of the 
temple images, ami even the crowns (MiwAirto#) 
are heavy ami ean easily be replaced by a more 
elegant form of head-dress, like the •lavanese 
daiieii's, 

A hold aiid courageous ivforiii need to be 
ifitrediiced in llii-s dim-tioii ; and tuiieli of the 
present niisui)dersl.anding alioul this art, in its 
own lionieiiiiid, is due Ld tlii.s barbaric dres.s worn 
liy l.lie actors anil tlie friglilful rtdvftfi ehnriietors 
]iresetiteil in tbeir plays. In representing 
lihfiijnimka and HiMmlm rasas (fear amt grute.Hquo 
elen'ients) on the sbige, tlie Katliaknli netors 
iMimiot be exei'llisl by any in the world, and 
llieir ell lira elicri nation of rnlxImH is too realistic and 
terrible. The make-up, ™stiimn, gesture, iiinsie 
and the tense iitinosjiliere are all awo-ins]Hring. 
Tliis is only one feiitiiro of Katliakali, and most 
unfortunatidy, it is tiiis aspect that i.s most 
emphasizcil, and hence the iiiisiindcrstanding that 
it is inartistic, ernde and primitive. This, however, 
is a mistake. 'I'be Katliaknli actors are eijually 
experts in pn'senting Hrim/ttm and A’oA'o raxas 
(love and grii'f) or Vh'it anil Karuna mxitx 
(heixiii' and coinpassiuii), and few actors on the 
sliige can excel them in these. Hut much of 
them i.s leally lost in their trailltioiial way of 
11 resentment, and it is here the autliorlties of the 
Kalaiiiaiidaliim eiin do nnich to make this art 
ilixieptnble by the world. The poet Valluthoi and 
Ids fellow-workeis are eager to acci'pt .suggestions 
and criticisms, and it is for talented dancers mid 
artists like Sri llagiiii Do’i, Menuka, Shrimati 
Huthcesingh, ,1'day Shankiir iijid others to learn 
the art first and then suggest ways and tneiins of 
modern ir.i Iig this aneieiit and glorious art. 




Kv Mi!s. KII«)N IK)SK 


T IIP] agriciiltiirn! |)<i])iil:iti(iii iil’ OiMitiiiirk 
]i:is (li'v('Ii'|i<‘>l t'l'i'tiiiii i>F 

iiiimt iiiid fli.'ifiK’tcr whicli liiivc wimi 
the nilinimtion of tii<‘ wlmlc wurkl, 
li:ivc llif to 

(lifiiiscivfs to ivoiioiiiii' I'limijti’s, willi 

ihclr ioti'llcftiiiil iiti<l iiioimI ]iowi', llu'v li;ivi' 
;)cliii‘VCii snn’ 0 .ss itt miiliv-sidcc! n>-i>[)i'i'iitioii. 

'I’lifv liiivc <li'V('lo|It'll llifsc ijiiJilitii’s witliiii 
lltc lust few yt'iu's, Only rc'cciitly tlioy wn- 
iitf;i]i:il)li> of f<i-(i]K‘l'iiti()ii, l>ilt tothiv llicv iirr 
rosoiiix't'fiil, pi’Ofjrc'xMivi' :iii(l of 

;i^so<-.i!it(‘<( I'liis I'l'iniirkiiltlc cliiint'c 

is iilti'ilinti'd to II ;rroii|> of jiiilnots wlio 
iiiovi'il llicir c'oiiiitrviiK'M liv tlicii' ti'acliiiijr autl 
f\:iiii)>l<-. 'riii’ir ti'iiolutijf was sviupalliotii' 
tiiiif llii'ii’ |>rfff‘[)ts t’ntc't'c'd into foi'iioiiifi; 
litf. 

'I'lif iili'a of (lie l''olk lliftll St-liool ilitl not 
oniriiioti' in tilt' inini] of a t'ollc^ii jiroft'ssor ; 
it was fotu'fivt'cl by a s|iii'itlliil Kji'iiiiiH wiiti 
ohib'i'stootl tlioVtin^bU' till' lift' am] inintl o 1 ^ 
Ids |if‘0|)l<> and wlio Iiatl a vision of lliti i’S|i<'t'ial 
|■llli^;tlt<'ntM^•nt t.bat was nt'otlctl to jumiiioIo tin' 
wfll-tifinjr of his |><‘0]>lc. Tint aims ami 
iiiftliod of tlio sobtiol art' in ovcry wav 

|||■t(■rlll.ilK>d bv till' life of till' (‘onntioii ..|il(' 

wliifli it is intt'iidL'd to si'fvi'. 'riii; livinns 
lliat lie beard .snug at lioiiu; bad a vital 
inlliii-ili-e over his later life ; end tbc iiii’lii'irv 
of (bat givod TTonie beeaine a sort of inspiiii- 
tioii. IfewroU'- 

"t-'firwanl Iti li('l]> in the liiiiir of iirnl 
With Iht' Irt'iiHitrr you liavt' on stoTi'. 

With till' pi'otili's' HlimiltiiiiK strt'iiath and wils 
t >11! ts'iisiitil I nil I 

The great personality of (inindtvig, till' 
(aistnr, poet, and edneatioiial iv former, inllneiie- 
<‘d first u group of disciples and ultimately 
the peasantry of Denmark. I Os great idea 
Was to ojM'n a Danish High School to which 
the young people from iiH )>arts of the land 
could Imvc access in ordtsr to become better 
i'cipiainteil witlt themselves and whore they 
c'luld rceeivo guidance in ail civic duties and 

05—1 


ri'Iatiimsliip, gel ting to know all t heir eoiintry's 
iieeils ; the idea being to iMilse the love »f the 
etmiitry tln'oiigli llie iiiother-tongiie, their 
national historv and liy Danish songs. 

d’lie lligli Seliool slarled by Grundlvig 
gave till' esseiiee of a libera! edueafion to 
fjirmeis’ sons aiul itanghters. The .seliool 
worked a iininele, anil the peasantry was 
Iraiisforiiied. Daiiisli agrii'iiltiire was haiai hit 
by foreign eonijietif.ion in tbe grain market. 
(‘orn was tlii' chief jirodnet of Deintiark. lint 
the Daiiisli peasantry instead of asking for 
pi'oteetion turned to tcchnieal ini]>roveinetits. 
’I'lley tiinieil their attention from the export 
of wheat li^ butter anti liaeoii. Ihit for the 
peopli' of the High Seliool, the agrieiiltnrcl 
pisiple eoiilii not have sliown siieli great 
adapialiilil.y anil inti'Iligenee. A liberal 
ediiealion had given the peastintey a praelieal 
|•llltlll■l'. (’o-openitive dairii'S sprung itj> in 
iinmliers. Ifiitter and bacon saved Daiiisli 
agrienltiive. Itehind the swift and new orgaiii- 
/aliiiiis of the most eoiiservtitive iiidnslries 
were brains, leailelsliip, and inisi'llisli piiblie 
s]iirit. 

'I’lie h'olk High Seliool insjiireil piijiils 
with fresh eneigv anil a nesv attitude towaixls 
labour, ami gave tliem a wide outlook on life, 
'riie seliool awakened in lliem a yearning for 
knowledge ami a desire for learning. With 
this eiiltnre . viuing men and women of 
Denmark saved tile Itaiiisli fanning. The aim 
of the Danish High Seliool has been to boeome 
an edneatioiail institution for all, for rich and 
jiiior, for town and eonnlry and especially for 
till’ members of tbe fartnitig community. 

Uliring the first half of the nineteenth 
eentiirv, the Danish fanners bad carried 
thningli some radical land reform Icgislatuiii, 
The fai'iiier who was f'ormci'ly the teiiaiit of 
the Manor became a frceliolder; and the 
personal depeiidi'iiee of tile peasant on the 
8 <|uire eeasisl. This brought about a great 
social develojniieiit. All the soil which had 
been euJtivaU'd by tlie viliage peasants in 
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c'ointiioii now <‘jotiG into tboir piTsonal 
possossion. Tlnviugli this uiTiingcinenl. the 
danger iivoidinl of getting on tlic one 
hand a niiiii(>itms and powerful Asfioeialion 
r)f land piuprietors and on tlie other hand a 
poor country piidetin'iiit. 'I'liLs cliaiig«? haa 
been due (o an iiKTeaae in the number of 
iiiedii)iii-^i/<'d farniK and the rapid growth ol 
a iinmlx'i- of small holders who were of no 
imporfiinee befoix!. The advent of the small 
holdings hias partly been jKtssible by recla illa¬ 
tion of healtli and moors and pai'My been use 
iiidiviilnal holdings have been ivdueed 
ill 

It is espi'eially fimii tiie honu’s of these 


farmers that the students of tin* High Sehools 
liave been reeriiiteil. In tin* development of 
Danish life tins condition of laiKl-nwiiei'ship 
has been of great iinporlanee. 

'Phe sense uf felhnvsbip and the I'eeogiiitioii 
of coiiimon interests are still the strongest 
lioiids that unite the Danish fanneix 

The distinetion between the two gnmps, 
the huge and small land propnetors, is so 
small that tliere is no jilaee for eash* feeling 
and caste stnif^le. 'I'he deiiioeratie ilistinlmtion 
of property and the spiritual inovenient among 
Danish' peasants have created a fellowship 
wliieli, irrespective of idass and piiifession. 
famiiv and ineiaue, iluites all. 


• A COIN OF DASARATHA MAURYA 

Hv K. I'. JAYASWAL 


I N the Patidi]mti'a exravat.ions a liiige i[uant.ll..Y 
of coins were diseovm'd. I have ns'cntly 
i^xamincd a thousand of these founil at the 
Mnnrya level. The main syadiol of the coins 
from tlie Maarya level is the Moi/ii-dii-liill 
deviw wliieli ocriirs inviiriahly oa the thoiisaiui 
cast (mins 1 have exatnineil. Dn a iiniiieroits 
issue the ^lt)ull-rm-ll^ll monograiii stands as the 
solitary ligiire on the faei' of the eoiii, and eitlier 
the letter Mil (sometimes Mo, Mo), or an elejihaiit 
stands on the reverse. 

The symbol does not wear rni any coin of 
the prc-Miiuryan level found at Patna. A ml 
this is the only aymhol of the S rainy a-level 
coins which stands by itself on smtdler eoiiis of 
(hat level It also oceurs on the Kiimhiar ]>illai' 
at its hottoni, that is, it is ilefiniU'ly the 
Mauryii imperial symbol While the initial 
.1/(1 or Mo denoteil the dynasty Miirii/o or 
Moriyit, the moon denotetl the name of the king 
((Ihandragupba 'Maurya). Similarly later tlie 
moon on the coin of ('■Iiaiidi'ii (iaplii I of the 
(iupta was marked as the name .symW, and 
Mire’ (.I.Wt), on tlie coin of Aijiumitro. 

The svmhol in later generaitons of (.Miamim- 
gupta Mauryii was retidueii as tlife dynastic 
synilml This is ovidcnt from a niniiber Af limls 
whiejb will bn publiaheil siiortly. In tracing tlie 
symbol on eoins bofpre 11)0 ii. <■., the: bfgiiudag 
of the I'ndo-lirock rule and its coins a^ Tiwilo, 
I found a coin with this Maurya symbol (on 
the ob.versHV which on the reverse has a distinct 
name .in Kharoshthi character. It is coin No, '> 
on-plate III of (’utiningham’s Cgim of Anrifiii 


liiilio (o|i|iTisiti' ]i, lill). 'Phis coin has been 
copied by tlw Iiido-< b'ci'ks, mid therefore its age 
is Ill-fore llili u. e. 

1 am i-eprediiciiig the eoiii hen-, 

1'uiiiiiiigliiiin's hook has lus'ome very rare 
(only 'JOli copies having hcen priiili-d 

originally). 



The legend begins ^opposite the fai'e of llic 
horse •, 

(Line 1) 2JIC [ w fniiil] (l)<i>iai‘<i\lhn\) 
lane 2) tjf (s//a). 

The lettering ia hnlil and, clear, except for the 
thin I letttT wliieli has become faint 

Dasaratha was tlie gramlsoii of Asoka, and 
his cave-buildings with insi'fiptioiiH are svell known 
(at lianibar Hills, Gaya). , ' ' 

The dynasty which followed-. Shortly after 
Dasaratha Maurya iljd issue signetl coins. 1 
hojio to recover another signed coin of the 
Afauryas, • '' 

The ciu'ly Mauryas had iiaine-symhols and 
inkials which have licen tnu'cd for thrw genera¬ 
tions on Patna finds. . 



MAHAMAHOPADHYAYA KAMALKRISHNA SMRITITIRTHA 

By Biiop. I'llINTAHAKAN ('IIAKIJAVAR'l'l, m. a. 


VC 1 T oidi'ii Htups down t<» ii (imi‘ 
not Intifj Biitidits (Itiilinri srlinlars 
nl' (lio i)[(j h('t(l ijiijiortniit |)osilions 
ill iirni oxciviseil iiimuniso inlluciioo on 
iinli:ni fiocii'ly. ’rhoiij;;li (lieir nosilion niid 
iiiiluciici* coiisidcmhly siitt’rri'd witii thii 
iiitnMliK'tioii of till! pri’soiit sy.slcjii of ('diionlioii 
:iii(l niixlcrn civili/niioii, liny nrc still licld in 
(li'cp rnj'iinl by not ;in insijfiiifit'nnt section of 
till’ jjcojiio. 'I’hty niT still lioldinj; tin* lorcli 
of nnciciit (niilition bnniiiif; oftnii nnnolifisl 
;inH witli very litflo |nlblii'ity. Ouinj; lo tile 
fomjmriitivo nnjfloct of tlin jicojilc nt Invfro (his 
I Vito of soluiliu's is nnforliinntoj v fust dying 
■lilt and aoi'oiints of (lioin I'lSjiiii'i' to bo 
j>i‘osi'i'vod for tile ItoiK'lit of the fiittii'c gnii'i'ii- 
(ion, if not for Hio satisfaction of (ho iin sciit. 
It is for this reason (hat flic account of a widl- 
kiiown Pandit of Hotigal is given here for 
wlial it is wortli. 

lioi'ii ill March IS7(1 in a I'ainily of P:indi(s 
at illi:)t]iai'a, not far away froiii Cidciitfa, a 
place wliicli is still well known as a centre <if 
Sanskrit learning--Pjiiiflit KaViiidki'ishiia pisiee- 
Inlly passed away afti'r a short illness on 

..ary 'in, Itidf. lie had. all tlie 

clmraeterfsties of the old-type l^militof India - 
utiboniided hiinioiir and wit, an extremely 
jolly leiiiperament, innnense love for old 
eiiltnre, plain living and high thinking. Like 
■<i> many others of this type, the Pandit was 
satisfied with tile phiinest nntionai rlress of 
Bengal, that is gradually being diseiirded even 
by I*imdits, not b) speak of others. Xo coat, 
shirt or slices but two pieces of cloth—one for 
Wearing and the other to cover the upper [nirt 
o( the body witli and a pair of slippei’s—this 
Wii.s.all that made np his formal and soeiety 
dress. 

Plain living and high thinking was the 
motto of his life. But unlike ifuite a good 
mitnber of Pandits of the present day, he all 
along led a busy litemry life. Besides teach¬ 
ing students in the orthodox style witliout 
charging any fee and sometimes providing them 
with free board and lodging,, he devoted his 


time and laieigy to the jnililieation of old 
Sanskrit texts. Me seems to have received 
Ids lirst tndning in and initiative for this work 
from till' late Malianialio|Nidliyaya IIan:.prastiil 
Sliastri, whom he aeeompaiiied in his Nepal 
tour of l,S!l7. 

It will not be out of place here to give a 
brief outline of tlic activities of Pandit Kaiiial- 



M. M. Kaniiilkrishiis Hinrititirthii 


krislma in this line, lie mainly busied 
liitnself with the work of editing and 
translating old Sanskrit texts—specially 
those belonging to modem fimriti (ancient 
Indian law as eodilied by latiT scholars 
ill comprehensive digests) in which he hud 
specialized. He was a tpiick versifier as well 
like many others of this type of Pandits and 
took delight in composing Sanskrit poems 
mostly ■of pan^yric and topical character. 
Many of these were full of humour though 
very few of them have nnfortunately been 
published. Me also took a keen interest in old 
Sanskrit dramas, in the; presentation of which 
on Diodeni stages he sometimes had an active 
part. 
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Me HMims to hii\'o made hist litemrv debut 
by taking part in tlu! truuKlatitm of some of the 
Piiranas that wwe published tog<!t}u‘r witli 
Rci)g:ili Irunslntiuns iindei' the e«litai'ship of 
Pandit Paiicluman 'I’arknrntuii from tiie Haugu- 
basi Ib-ess of ('nleulla. He was also responsi¬ 
ble for the tninstiition of tlie second half of the 
linjaUmmyini, an liistoncal work in Sanskrit, 
and for editing and translating the - 
Mimhiln, both of wliich were pnblislicd from 
the llitiivadi ofliee of ( 'alciitta. 

For the last thirty-four years, with oeea- 
sioiiid small breaks, Iiis jirineipid literary 
preoccupation was that of editing and revising 
various old t(*xts (lublislied in the liihllolhern 
Iiiidea Sn'iex of the Asiatic Sticii.'tv of liongal 
os also the editicni of a few works in the 
(laekwad’s Oriimfid Series of Haiitda.* lie 

*Alto((cthpr ton works all liinost. mi Siin iti liolniijr- 
inK l« lkia)!ill or IlihHr enmixuiwi In lwi'oii (Jtc 1^1 Ii inn I 
the ICth eciitiirii's iif tiio f'liristiiin oi'ii Vilileil by tlio 
lalo Poadit were publishod iit this senis. (If lliiw 
IhtraMa of Aiurnililha HhiiMa is ilie eurliist. All 
thisie works an' hiehly imivirtaiit. for llio rronnsl iiio- 
tion of tlio snoinl fiialtiry of tlio ponplo of b^iisloi ii 
liiilia, Hs tlicy ilrnl witli tiijiios like ritou tnid litnals, 
jiirisprinlcaoc, criaihioIoKy, etc. 


was engjiged in the work of editing texts for 
both of these serit's wlicn llie cruel hand of 
Death took him away from tiiis world. His 
continued service to the Asiatic Society was 
yiartially rccogniwd by Ids election as an 
A,ssociate Member of the Society in 1321 and 
his re-elecliiiti in 1923. 

Re.sidi's being the editor of old texts Pandit 
Kamalkri.shna was the author of a number of 
papers eiubiitlying the I’ruits of his lifelong 
study, jimie of which were published in tlifl'cr- 
ent Ik'iigali monthly journals. One of Uicse — 
ipiite a liig and e.onipreliensive one—eallei) 
l‘rtirhiii Blitn'dthjn Snlrshi/in'iillti (Law of 
evidence in .\iieiejit India) won for him the 
Jogendi'a < 'haiidra Ghosh Ri'scareh Pri/e for 
lliiidn Law. It was published in the Joiniittf 
of tlir l>rfiitrtiiiriil of Lrllrrn of tlic I Iniver.sif.y 
of t’aleutta. 

In ris'iIgnition of his lifelong literary 
aelivitn's llie (iovernment of India eonferml 
on liiiii the title nf Mnliamnlin|>adhyaya in 
132t>. Ilv his deatli Sanskrit scholarship lias 
sntlered the los.s of a devoted worker and 
liengal has lieeii deprived of a scholar of the 
old tvpi' that is hanl to be rejilaced. 


“Tlic ancient pracliee, derived frnta the Orient, 
of ealinR meals in a reeiinibent. ] in stare. .\innii(r 
the (in'eks at the time of the Hoiiierie pnein.s this 
uraetice had not yet. been adiijited ; hnl, in 
historical times it ohtiniied in general among 
both (In'oks uikI lioiiians, and it is illiislmled in 



Fating meals in a recumlicnt posture 

early vase-paintings. It was customary to eat 
rcelining diagonally toward the table, leStitig on 
couches, either flat on the b^ast or supported 
on die left elbow in a semi-sitting; position. 
Gnahions were provided to relieve the strain upon 
the elbow and the back. The hdde was usually 
a little lower than the eouches, for convenience 
in reaching the food.” 

*The royal eook buinbly feeding a native 
King of Uganda. To toneh the teeth of tliis 
African monarch would mean punishment by 
deadi for the cook.” 
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15 y Hl'KlMAR C'HATTKUJl';i-:, ji.a. 


'riit-: I’okt’s 1)kI';am 

A pwt liviw in tlu’ ilri’anihitnl of hix own 
(iivuiion. Tlmt is the propor splicro of 
lii.s oxisti'iu'n, ’I’liis dois noL monn tlmt tin* 
•‘'‘■■•lisiii rtf tlio poet is of no pmctionl iinijoi'fnin'c 
"uiiitin fife lunl fiviliziilioii. 'I'lio (ioil-fiiftcd 
?«'*i(is of lh(‘ poi’l, !!n's unity in iippiiri'iil 
olvcrsity, He o!in sift Lho pornmtM’iit from tlic 
tnitisilorv, \Vitli ii oliirif.y of vision :inil n 
liiU'tii'ss of pt’m’ption, not possossoil l)y oiiliiniry 
iMortiUs, tlio piK't trivos oxprossion to onr liifjliost 
nsjiimtirtiis ntnl ulciils. 

lint tills ;;ift itself relllovi'S liim finlii tile 
innss of onliniiry llilinilll Iteiiitfs, He seems to 
In'Ioiiu to a sepiirale speoies. When he iloes 
eonu! into eontacl with eviwy-ilav lifi’, he is apt 
to get out of Ills bearinj's and to fail U> appi'i’- 
cirtle the practieal side of tliinjrs. lie is theif- 
foro not quite tlie (ittest iicrson to thinh nhinit. 
and solve the iirohlems of tlie Hehl, tlie fnetory 
and the. ehnn};in^ iinirt. 

Dr. 'I'llfjore is one of thi^ few exi“entions wliii li 
pei'liaps prove this penerul mle. I'lni'ly in life 
lie naUised the risk of la'inf: eonipletely wafted 
into dn^ainlaud on the win;rs of faiiey, and 
Houndi'd a note, of w'aniinf,' to himself. (Jf 
the many ehameteristie poems in whieli this 
mood of the poet found <‘Xjiivssion, llte most 
strikinjf is the one entitled I'Jbor ))lnnio itirirr — 
now let me take a tunihif,''. The wail of tlie 
down-trodden and the ilestitute nia.sses as well 
as the stem call of duty has seiiloin been 
expressed in nobler and more forceful lanjjuaKe. 

His mind was partleiilarly well-e(pii]i])ed for 
the task. In his early youth, wiieti lie was 
employed in the work of inannjiin},' his ]>ateni!il 
estoby when to all outward nppeariiiiees he was 
weaving into verse of exqui.site bemity the play 
of moonshine on the water, the luurniur of tlie 
southern hree/.o and the fragranee of the 
mango blossoms, tlio other side of his imtiiie 
did not remain idle. He was gathering experienee 
of Rural Bengal and making a itrst-liand .study 
of its problems, and the poet'.s mind was dn'am- 
ing dreams of a [irosperous “happy peasantry.” 


The SRtNiKtrr.tN 

When the time came for him to lake tip 
optical an<l oonstructivo work, he had to turn 
his attention to tho school which had been 
growing up at Santiniketan, which later on 
oevelo^ into the Visva-Bharati or the Institute 


rtf InU'rniitirtnnl ftiltiire. This is not tlie place 
b) dilab' on the distinctive feiitiiivs of this 
Instiiiitc mid its message to the world, torn 
asunder by the eon diet of self-iiilere.sl., pnrticnlar- 
ly the piis1,-\Var wurhl. The earnestness, devotion 
and siieritiee with wliieli the I'oet aiijilieil hiinsidf 
to the task of luiildiiig up the ]nstiUiti> in 
the face of ti'emeiidous diflieidties, arc well 
known. Aliy iiinii might he reiisoniihly proud 
of this .splemliil iiehievi'iiiciil, an feel a siitis- 
fai’lion thill, his time in find' viiieyanl ims not 
been spent in vain. 

No sueli sense of satisfaelion and eomphieeiiey 
l•alllo to Dr, Tiigoiv’s iniml. He knew no peace 
so long as till' dreiims of his early ymitli wen* 
not rmlimi, and til a time of life when most 



Typical Scenery of village I shim pur in 
ISirlihiiiii Disti-icl, 

men would lay down t.heir bads and ts-ek the 
comfort rtf the armchair “to tiiisiiand out life’s 
taper tit "the close,” he found it necessary to turn 
to “fn'sli fields and pastures new.” He founded 
the- Sriniketan, the Institute of Rural Keeonstnio 
tion. 

A .site was selected for this purpose at Knnil, a 
villi^o about two miles to the soutli of Santiniketan. 
Raipur, the scat of [iOnl Hiiiha, i.s about four miles 
away. Surul itisdf was a centre of industrial 
activity in tlie early days of British nil ministration 
, and Ikbu Bliolanntli (/handra, visiting the place 
in IBTif, found *Thfi deserteil mid desolate pn>inise8_ 
used for the silk filature of tho Hast India: 
Company.” 


TIIK MODKRN liKVfKW M.\V, I'lill 




Tin; «iii;ki\i. lie •I'ln; l.\>Tii’fi’i, 

('/I Ml iiii .M. 

WIli'iii'ViT 'le t''] innilinn si'l> in in iittv |itii l' nl 

■ ■III -ix'inl i>r":iMiHiii. Iliinus iiiovn likn ;i ivliiil|.I, 

ill » viii'iii< i-iri'li'. Sill’ll i- ilm I’usi- >vilh i.lii- 
i|ii<’rliiiii III iinilii’iil vi'Iii'l. liii’.itiH llii’ |ii'ii|il(’ 
iiiT |Hiiir. llii-y |•.•lllllll| iiMiinl ilii' <’ii>t. nl lui’iiicnl 

Iri'ill Mil'll I, iiinl liiriniri- lln-y I’niiMiit. iilliinl liii’ cnsl, 
lin y 'iilli’r (nmi Mnlnriit iiinl nliii’i’ clisnjisi’.-. ninl 

rilMliiil liinki* :l >lillii'ii']|t iili'nini', ^rili-i’i’E'ni'i'^ I’Vi'l' 
siiiii- tin- I’sliilili-liiiu’iil Ilf till’ liisl.ilitl.i’ iitti’iitiiiii 
Ii;i-| l)i-i'ii liH'iiiM'il III) Ilii- i)ii['Hii>li III niirlii’iil 

ri'lii’f. 

'rili- |<l‘iilili'lli ill Mill i{iliti' I :i>y III .'Iillllinn, 
Ih*i-:MI>H' llln |ji’fipli’ ni’n Ml |nin|’. [’’rnn ILlni lii'inn 
null iMi’ilii’jil inlii’f I’nn lie I'ivin In nun villnni’ 

fill' II spi’i’iIll’ll pi’i’inil III i.iiiii', lull il. wniiM /iiium 
jihir ill’ ini|iiis<ilil(' III L’ivr' li'i’n Ill’ll[ini’iit inn! 



'riir'nnrki’i’T lit >riiiiki'i:ni I'nlln’liin,' iiilnrniMiimi 
friiMi till’ liirinrr> iiiitl iH’iisnnt^ nl Ul:iiri|iin. 
liirliliinii l*i«ii'ii l 

iiii'ilirini’ In nil llii- lillinj'i' ... nl Ini' nil I'liii'. I'll 
ilillii'iiKx' Ims Ifi’iTt Milvnl liy llin iL|i[ilii’iil.inn nl 
l-hn lirini ililc’’- n( l'ii-ii|ii r;it inn. 

Tin; ('ll i>i’i;ii.\'ri\i: l>ist'i;ss.\i;s 

rii" mi’ll nl itii> nririiiii/.iituiii is iln’ii' m Inm- 
inijiii’i’iit villii.Lii's wni’i'n ii 'iilllrii’iil nuinlii-r nl' 
iiiyM nil- .’iViiiliilili'. I'lin niiniinuin iniiiiln r nf 
jin’inhi’i’s will) ivtiinli nil ni-ymiiziilinn nf l|ii.~ l.ypn 
i’liii ivnrk witlnmt i Nlriiiinnus nii), is niiii, 

('niilriliiitiiins urn rniili/ml niiiinly in kiiul iiinl 
nai’li mninlii’i’ is'rnimiviit In jiiiy, iit lli. limn ini 
llln iiiiniiiil Inli'vn-t. nin'-iiiiil'ii-liiill iiiimnil of 
|>!ii|iiy, till' (ii’ii’n Ilf iihii’li, on llin liiisis nf ’tlm 
pi’iisi'nl. miii’ki’t I'llln, is iifiinit l!s,'J. Iln Inis In 
juiy in iiildiliiiii ii linnillily sul)snri|i(ioM of nnnn 
inn- niilv. 

Willi till’ niiiiii’y Mills I’lillnnli'il, llin sucinly’ is 
iihin In ijiiiiiilnin n Snl>-i»ssisl.’inl Sni’ninii, 
Mcitk’inr is sn|i|ilii'ii In llin nintnlii’i’s nt nnsl |irinr‘, 
A Mini II fc;n is |iiiyali!i’ wlmn Mm Mi mini’ is n’limi’ml 
1.0 visit llln iimiiMinrs nt tlmir lioiuns. Any nmnutil 


jiiiiM on Mils iii’i’iiiiiii L’”i s In Min fiinils nl Mm 
SI mil tv. 

In iiililitinii 111 Mil -I’lvii’i’s nf Mm Stili-jissi.-liini 
fsiiit''<’nii iniiiiit.iiiiinil III 1 . 1 m 1 )is|iniisjiry Simiily, 

Mm timilMii’i’s liiivn Mm Imiinlil. nf I’ini-iilliiiir Mm 
Mi’iliniM (IHici’t’ of Min Sl’iilikniiiii In nil si iioiis 
niisns iiinl nf liiiviii" Mmir iiinnil, spnliiin, nln., 

I'tmiiilinil lit Mm niiiiii’iil liilinl’iitnrv nf Mm liis(i|iiln. 

Till llinillliz.’ltini,-. nf Mils 1V|M’ llllVn tll’I’ll 
tni’iimil [iinl iin ivin’kniu' ill Mmir ii’nln’s, niinmly. 
ISiMLililipiir ISiiniUniM iiiiM finiilpmii. 

i/’l l!i I. 11. I'iiii'i A’l niN 

In j’i’spi’i'l i)f jii’in.nrv i‘(lnr:ilMiii. unrk liii.s Imnn 

'(.’irli’il iitiiiiii" Mm S iiliMs mill Mm ili’iirn-si’il l•|;lss 

lllniliis. mnl Inii s.. Iinyn Imi n i’~t:ilili-lii’M 

iiitli II liitiil nf LM.'i -.1 . 

Mni’i’ i.tl.i'iilinii i iirii li’il In Mm iti vi’liijiiiii iil 
iiinl 1 1 llin ilii; nf l!i’,i; iliMiikii. 'I'liis m-L'inii/iilinn 
is linin.u linill np m Mm nintli-l nf liny •^nniil-. 
lull II Inis sniiin ilnl .ntiM- fniilnrns. hi ihiMilinii 

fn jilii'inn! ilnvni iiiii’iil iiinl Mrlil. Mii- liny.- 

I’l'i’nii'n I’l'.iilllili’ Irilih ’’1 in '’inin] 'nrvinn, rimy 
III. I’V)!. i ll’ll In tl. in villllL'n .’•linlllltinll. In 
Hill's.' tlm iLi’i’j'ltlii.[[• in sirkiin'S nii’l Jiiiiki’ 

mnsti 1 '. .1 [.'.'I il III' (li ’.Mini' nl I'mi-). 'f'lmir triiin- 
iin; ini’liiMi’' lii.-l-iii.. n’lirtlnniii.-’. iiinl ..li'.’i’viili.ni 
.if ;i|iinl' mill 'iiil' nnl 'iin iilli'iii]>l is nlsn iii.’iiln 
In Iniin llii’iii in iiiiiviiii;, i-riipi’nlrv iitn! nMini' 
siiiliililn limniii’infl' ' liinli niii’lii Imip Mii in In 
I'lirn II I ii'i’lilinni [ ill lull'] .fiiV'. 

Tlm InllM nIMIlli. nl linV' nl l.i'n'i’lit nlllislnil 

I' iiliiiiil IIHi. 'I'll. .. .'iin 111' III. ilniilit lliiii. llln 

..iL’miiziilinti IS sLiimliln Ini’ iiiril Tii n"iil iin.l 
f.i'.i\’iil"s nM’nlli’iit ]n'’iin' l.’i .nrly li’iiinini;’ in tin’ 
i'i'i|nisilns fur I’iti/.’ii'lii]!. 

\ "tmt. Inis ills.. Ill-nil mil.!.’ inlli :i *’iri’iiliilint; 
liilii'iirv j'.if llm I'ill.’n'ns lyin'.' in Mm .-plmii’ nf Mm 
In'liiiili' S imtivrlii '. l lln n. nli'iil liln'iiiy ■ n/isisl.s 
ill jil’i'sniil Ilf .'jI'.i vnliinm-. rimi’n iirn iMsn Inlir 
In’mii'li lilnnrii’s. 'rim Inliil ilmr n' vnliiiims 

is'iii’il lini’ini.'' llm y.-iii Wim iilmiil l.""ilHi, 

ivliii II iinrn liiki II 111 nil.ml l.nli iiiikviiliiiils in lii' 

ilitr.ivnl villiiir.’s, 

hni’iiin till’ yi’iir iilnml ninlilV l..iitni’n Iniliii’i.s 
limn ilnlivni’i'M niiilirimin” ti vmi.-ty nl sni>jis.|s .if 
pn; in Ini’ itilnr. si. 

(nl iiinXIIMli ri’l.nr 

Tlm ilnl.ivilit’s nf till’ liisfitnli’ in Mm spln-n’ nf 
I niiliniiiin U))lifl nf Mm I’llr.’il ]in|inliiti(iii luiv<- 
lollnivnil tlm linns iilniin iiliirli iniprovnnmtil is 
tnnihly, ri'i|iiii’ni|. .\ fiti’tn lins Imnn nfn fi.r 
nvjii’i’itimnl iinil (liinniistriitinir. frnin. wliinli llm 
I’lilliviltnt’S ill tlm til i"lilintirliniiil iii’n snpplinM ivilii 
itnpi’iivi'il si’i'ils, snnilliiijrs iiiirl niitliiif’S. 'I'linii’ 
is iilsii 11 )tniilli’i I'linn ill nliiii’ni’ nf mi nx|H’rt in 
wlli'i'h I’xpoi’iiiiniils iirn Imiii}.'’ iniKln ivitli liiirnn'iil 
Invi’ils, Tlm iinliislriiil <!i']i.’ii’liimiil nf tlm Itisli- 
tiitn. iiiiiiiitiiini'.l iviMt Mm Imlp nf ii siiiisliinliiil 
miiiiuil suhsiMy I'rnni thi’. !{fit<!iil (iiivi’Viiiin iil. lias 
hvi'ji tryiuj: tn iiiiprovi’ iiml msuscitiili; lonil 



UI’RAIv I{i:<’»)NSTI{l <T[()N WORK AT SRI MKIiTAN 


lik<’ Lii’ innl jN( iah liii'i' 

ti< iv inilii-‘lrjk-' iiki xhurit imikjiiL’- luiii 
ii-;ulMr Tin' vil]ai:>i> :ir«“ lakiiiLr a kiN*ji 

iiir«ri''T. in •hu't'it jnnkjnu' riii l nlri iiiiv [‘miiiU ’ 
hrivr lif'-n ifr (ic'. 

i ■* » V r(\ I: * >i:«i AM/ v\‘\> 

No rural Wi lliip' roinjilrii'u irliMiii 

ariarii’t-iia'ii]*' lo: l||i> mliinliialiMii o| ro-Djirnilivi 

^uvinizaJi'ai". A n ri iita* ha- hi i-ii nirnli |i> liji 
• o|u |'ailv«’ o| llii' lUi 'lirai 

ii lii-l fiy iJr- •*( nis|joii-jivy Smaj ii,- 

111 I'lil'-r 1 '* pr'imiitc iri'^lil larilijii - {•} ili«- niral 

, a i»iH ralivi- (Vnfral Ikink \uis •v-ia 

lili-liiij :if. Se(iiik. iari in dii* \A*ar 'I'fn ir ni'- 

JTl |jninin'> .-ih irtii s aililtafi il ii niu-i nl iLi mi 
: iri‘ «*l ihf niijil 

:n'«* -oiih- i-it M|irr-Mivi ini^aliiui 
-iM'ti ji* - lira :i I' aiinr nj \V< -|i'i'ii 

U-M!':il ula*i'<' iIm' iini|M]:ilill;' nariiri' nl lii*' I'oiih- 

ir\ I'^'inhT- ljn* i*nii-<-r\:ifii*3i nl' a iiiaiu i nl' 

fii'iiiini'V Jiiijiod Iha-- hi]' a-jl'lriiiliiri'. 'I'lir uiirkri- 

nl Srilliknlrlli I'nr. i-* n I/'• llli- M'l-n-'.l! V JM:i| hllA'' 

j.)in nri^'arii/afinji o| r'n-<»jHTaifM- in r'/iU tnri 
-■M-ii lin- ill ilin iM'^jrirjiiiM* of i]i< ir u-n k. 

‘limn- lia- als** Im-i-ii an ii» np/aiM/i' 

a-SiiriaTiitn- aiimri!*' M"iii‘-n, Shhh' nirli :l•*^n.■iaIiiin" 
iMahila Sainili Iriv ll■•'n Inminif jii SihieI, 
I •al!:il»lii'iit\ iJainlvnia viMa'f'' ami I i;ni-l‘_'nrri liri/./.:i]- 
TIi' V :irn iiinrlarls f»\ llh' Lciv unplsP i nl 

ihi- lii'lilnla, wli" L'iv' - pra>'li>"]l in nntnir.’ 

ainl aiuln-ni.li-rv ainl al-«» lrii|>art- la-iruc' 
riniis in liyij^inina innlnnifry aiifi p liilil-ui-llai'-. 

[Il l; vt Srt:\ l.V. 

ri|i' UiM'k III ihn lllslltllli- IkI' -n [n||;.| Ih'i II 

ijiiiiiiJy r«'hlrali/.t'>l ai lln* Sr in iki-i iia Jj]-|iIn!i', 

riin.M iTij;a;L!n<l ill rural wi'llari,’ work l■l'l‘n;.•nl/.l■ 
Mm [ii'arljral ‘liffioiMUr- rtk ri-|MM'l nf k '^funi'inri 
t»ii mil liaiij liy llir iii]i«-|-t'aI ami iFii ji' 

rnnti'pl i*nU sl'I'Val 3-III nf Mir Jlrp^jilr ail'i nil Mir 

nllii'i' hy tin* ilt-lni-l ol a!) |pliilaiirlini]lii' arlivirii'- 
flMlil n|i 1 .-.i 4 ln. 111 rr-.]ui*l of llir h|l|p'r, iln* 

rural |>riipli* ci| ik'iiual arr hanliy In fir |j]a]iir«l. 
Wliriirvi'i* lhr\ hjjvr mitji' ill I'njifar! iviili Mrr 

filucati<l nf I,In* t^pwik uln-l.lur in tin 

pH knnl]in|.[pas, nmm y-|«'mlri-> nr [insyi rs, 
tIji'v liavi‘ I'ftrii Un it vN'iiiiiiz'-il. Il wa-, linn I'nlP , 
in'T-^^arv in tin* li<'^iiuiiii^ n> . . . raiifiipu-iy 

:il|i| to rnhlilir tfir artivillrs Iti spiliir aMjllfrnl 
villiior- uhi*rr tlu* lii>t rx|i'Tinn'ii!s aii^lil Im- 
foiMlurtpHl uii'lrr hioH|. lanniralilr aii-jui’p’- ia an 
:rMiit'i<|i}na’i' ol <*«»hliiip‘iin* ami ^nMPijwill. 

fn lln* uiranwliilr, thr workrr- '<1’ tin* Iii-lifutp' 
luiYr in'l miaiiiivil insu’tivr. 'rimy liavr linai 
rnmillrlllljr fUrrhll, rxluill-^tjVr ail‘l ^r-iruMlir 
stinly nl ibi* <'«ijip|iMoa- |>ri'vai)in;r in Mu* ailjarrjii. 
vjlln;r«'s. Tlir j^nrvry o| I W'* villa/' s lia- Im i n 
'*1 nil 11 let I?'i !»y liahu Kjiliiiiiilaiti iiinj'-h. Siipiriii 
Irmiiait cif Mil* Iri'^liliiUs sttni Mii'iiifm inalion ha^ 
In*!' pIlMisliril ia Mir MU'IM ol hnoklrt.s. Thi'V SIP' 


lull nl rnli I'p -Mn;: liiltnraaiinii- ami vvrjl umrili 
a ]»'rii-al, 

A i:v I'I r vMj 

I III uvifrr lia«( ifn* mill ttninim nl \viiht>-iii<f 
Mil' 'iirvi y pp| [imr villas,fn aihirln-r rmrrr wliirh 
x\:i' inaijr in rim fii-i iinhii.'.M]! of ManJi. I!i::k 

I !|r iRirt^ i'i>||''i-lrL| III -r\r|;M VSnlkri- Irnllilhi- 

hislifnii* ; a iiali'li t>| hny” tmin Mm \‘i-va-JS]iaraM 
‘iJyl ■' i-Mnii^i III Kraii'llalaka Imvs (mnj ihn 
Miniki lail 'i tmnk Th, I'ailv Mm-r (ntiln 

"M th“ Ipank nil n lank nii a nl lii“h lainl, 
lisil'n n[ aii\ Vi L'rlal il Pll, i\P't fp| |ni a rnUtik* of 
iRdivaii li’rp s, \ilni|| luarki il Mm* i liai nf rim lank. 



Tijp* Miirk' i'- p'l ^'^rinikrrHi‘••/I]'p’liiiL* iriJndnaii'pfj 
Irp'lii tIi' laniii r-* aupi jii:i-anr‘' •>! l-i:iaj|jiij’. 

Ilii'lpfidMi Hi-liiri 

'riii May lit*:'aii >\iMi jn:i>i r-. ittill 3iinF Jirr^ak- 
la-r, 'I'hr jP3irly limn jnnm-MiM I'l an jiiijariaii 
villa^'i \v1l4*vp' till wnikrr-: nl Mr- I(i-Tinil<‘ inwall 
(ip I'lpllp'r'l illJni'iiialinn ap'rpihlai':* In a pinp'-lKinriairr 

|itrvi'>11-ly ‘k iM'inl upon. In fii** na S 3 riulii]«\ rim 
ImpV:- nmn r Mm k*ailri>|ii)p nj Mm iiiCf hririil. 

pppp-irilrpl Irp rip'ar Mm* fni)*.'lr- ajip| rlran lln* 
I'tiaM' siiiil kun*- nl lla- vjila"i* 

'I'lh' party plmiH'i i*» tin* ramp al lukhfay, 
wIsp II haMi, JIM rii ami rr''t, llu'> irmf in ffic' 

si! ti-i'iM mn aiiM i I In* in Ita jimt i>»ii «'n|jn 4 ‘l,i' 4 | 

ill l•llllr^| df ilm inppnjiii:r, 'I'fm (ralmr of 

tln'si i!j-iai.--ipin- ^^si> t)m* k«rM iiiti'ir'l tirk.ii in 
tia* fivai'liral pnMi)p in- nj ini':i] npiifr hy (in* 

I ijip alp'tl sfihii Ills nf Mil* \'i-v:i Klnirafi, M>inr of 
wlaifii lisiilnl IroTii fla* IjiiiIm'I rniJiri.- nf Fl' niiSil, 
'Ilm iiiforiiiaiii>3] rti)|p‘rr*‘M isi tlm rcpiit^r of tlin 
snjvrv ’}> nf ;'pat impppr1sim*i\ r-p«ria|]y a.- h 
*r|i's'p iiim lia* iiin-t )If*■•*-13IV prnliirriis nt 

iuI'sjI fii-livsil. It I- laipipl llial (iji- Mar;! thii-; 

iphtiii.iiJ'M svill paialilr a ])r;M‘tir;il r* r rpn.trijrti<pn 
prnvi'''f"i>i‘' pn fiairiL IIm' )prr:*i*ni jiroposal 

j-s In put a v\ liriir tina* naiar fl uoi k<*r ;if. this 
I’rlilrr t'> ritipk* Mm villayn*': ‘in proper lilir.s 
3 ||n|rr Mm >llja*rvi-inu Mm- rN|MrJ- nf riji' 
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liiHtitult;, iinil it cuii hr rxmfitK'iitly that 

if till! wurk is uiirriiHl nn in the iimiiiier in wliieh 
it has liceii slarteil, » ffreiit step fovwanl will 
have b«ia taken in ruriil welfare. 

The I’oet takes a kw'ii iiiui personal interest 
ill nil the iletails of the work. Ho is naturally 
iiiiputient of the cliHioultioa wliieh make it iinpossihle 


to aoeelernte the pi'Of'i'fiss aa imieh a.s liis eiithu- 
siasin and enjferiiess wimld reipiire. 

It is a irreat tlihit; for him to feel in the 
eyeniiig of his life that close at hand a hand of 
siiiecre workers me employed in the task of 
translatiiijf tlie dream of his youtli from the realm 
of fancy to the sphere of .solid praetietd work. 


RAJNARAIN BOSE ON THE MIDNAPUR PUBLIC LIBRARY 

By BRA.IKNDUA ^lATH BANERJKK 


T he miiue of tlwi e.elelirated Uajimrnin 
Hose is iissoeiated very eliisely witli 
Miiliisipiir. No less than (ifti’en yeai-s 
of his life were spent fliore as Heail 
Master of the Zilln Sehool. His aetivilies 
were not, howevirr, eoiitined to tin* .seiiiinni'y 
lie was in einirge of, lint wi’ri' spread in many 
otlier direetions as well. While there, lie 
jiefed also as the Seeretary of the Midnapiir 
Bnblie Library and rendered impoilaid. 
services to the institution. J liave I’eeently 
bad i«*eess to a Mciuoranilnm ilrawii iiii by 
liiiu, i^ivint; a short history of tlie Midnapiir 
Public. LUirary. This tlocnineiit is now in 
the. possession of Sj, BiiHiiiidi'ii Nath 
Siinniddiir and, with his kiinl permission, is 
reprodueetl heiv, prolialily for the lirst lime. 
MKMORANDl'M 
His'roKY ot' TiiK hVr.vm.isirMMXT 
Of TLIIi liliin.tKY 

The Midinipore Public Liliniry owes its oriKin 
to the eonlial wisli of Mr, H. V. Bayley for the 
iniprovement of the iiihiihitimts of this Town 
which he expnisswl in various wiys wliile 
(lollcctor of this District Throiij{li his xealnua 
exertions, suhseriptions were raised from the 
Xcmindars imil other influeiilial persons of tliis 
District to thi* amount of 2400 Us. ■, the suiif of 
io-'iS ks. l.'i Alls. 7 Pies was expendal in the 
erection of the liihrary buihliiiK and ‘ the 
remainder duvol^ to the purelinse of Books, 
Maps, and futuKure of the [jihniry anil the 
prindtiK of its Q^dofpie and liiiles. The piet*e 
of land on WMsh.. the Ilcadinir Itoom stands 
was preBfciiteit:. by^thc Zemindars of the Town, 
whose atnmt of the time, Sir, 
W. Twffjf,* ^OTcd himself iuKhly In procuring 


tlic gift. Bilhoo Kailtckiniii (ihose, the .\lecr 
Mooiisliis’ Ilf tile Colieetor, who is now Jinny, 
Treasurer of the Lilirury, was eiitrnstiil by Jlr. 
Bayley willi tlie siiperintendenee of the building 
work, ami Mr. Bayley, in his Misf?. Memonindiiiii 
on the Jlidiiapore eelleepirale, ..-'neaks fiirfinriihly 
of the manner in whtcli he diseharged that task. 
Before the building was eomideied, Mr. Bayley 
was trnnsferri'd Irom this llisirict to Himi gid.v. 
The immgural meeting of the l‘'riends of the 
Mhriiry held after file eomplefion of the building 
ill Septeniher l.‘s.'<2 for sfarting tile instiliition 
was numerously anil n-spiatahlv attended, almost 
all the eovenunteil and uiieoveiiniipsl officers of 
the station. Agents to the Zemiinlars, Vakeels, 
and Aiiiliilis of the 1'imrfs weiv piv.sent on the 
oeeasion. in this iiuading, a t.'onimitti.|. was 
a]ipninteil eoiisisiing of lhm> Hindoo and three 
Mil ho m mis ill n gentlemen wi'tii the Collecfor, 

Mr. (i. F. tfoi'khiirii IIS President for the 
imiiiagciiient of the Library. At the next 
niei'ling of suhserilaas lield in..Detoher of the 

same year, a Jabcarian was appointisl on a 

salary of IP Us. per mjjMtli, rules wi-ii- 
fratueil fur the iiianiigemeiit' lA the Liliriiry, 
and a s]ieia'li delivcicd in English by a 

native n'.sident of the Town on behalf of the 
unlive eummuiiity of .Midnapoi’c sfieaklng in 
highly enlogistie terms of the exertions of 
Mr. Bayley for the espiblishinenl of the Institu¬ 
tion, and eviiu'ing u warm appreciation of the 
sc'rvicc's thereby ilone by him to them. The 
Library is also deeply iiidelited to Mr, G. P. 
(fockhurn, tlie present f'ollretor, the sueecssiur 
of Mr. Bayley. lie, by piocuring gifts of hooks 
from the Beiigiil imd Agrii Governments and 
the Calcutta Public Library and pecuniary 
assistance in the shape of monthly contrihutioiis 
froai_ different parties, by personal exertions 
manifesting a tender solicitude for the welfare 
of tho Institution, has largely contributed to its 
present prosperity and usefulness. 
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By What Ki'xks it is SriH'oKTKii 

Till' fiimls l>y whiiili till' Library i.< sii|>[Mirt<'il 
iiri‘ till' monthly Hiil)nLTi]itioiis ainl a sniiill siiiii 
is iilsn nwivoil mi nwmint ol' tlu' n-nt nt tlir 
tjiiik mljoiniiiK >•' whifli lii'loiijrs Ui tiu' Jail but 
till' right to Iho tishcry was iiiiulu ovi-r to tlir 
Ultiiiry by Mr. Sflialuli, thu tlii'H Mngisi.rut*’ <il' 
till' IKstrict, ill coiiaiiliTiitioii of tbo ('oiiimitU'i' 
having it koot oloiin imil n-i»uiriiig it aiul n'scrving 
to tiu' Jail I>iirogah. llio riglit of taking an 
ocfaaioniil liiih in oriliT t-o [in'scrvo tlio (lovrni- 
iiiriit right in till' tank 

Thk Rfi.Ks 

A copy of thi' Hull's is lion-with I'lii'losoil. 
The iiii'i'tinKs of the ('•orniiiitli'i' aiv liolil on tho 
first Moii'liiy of ovary inonlh, Ivsiik's wliioh tliiTc 
an' Iwlf-yoarly (ii'iu’ral nu'otings of tlu' 
subsi'rilx'rs. 

'J'llK PliKNKNT Sntsl'UlIlKliS 

Tho pmaont subscriliors arc all iho ('ivil aii'l 
some of tha Military offiai'i's of tha station atnl 
olliar Kiiropcan rasidants not aonnaab'ct with 
< tovarnnicnl, tha nniaivananti'd offiraTs of tin- 
Distriaty and tha principal vakacls and ministi'rial 
orticars attachad to tlii' tlourts and olhar 
Uosiilants of tile Town. There are two classes of 
subscrilKTS. tha lirat paying ona riipai' par 
inanaani, and thi; swonil eight annas. The first 
class enjoy tha privilege of kanping four sets of 
liooks at a time mid (ho second only two. The 
pn'seiit ntinilier of Ktiropuan siihscribers is M 
and that of native snhsarilMT.s Jt. The following 
sijitenieiit will shew the amounts ruisisl from 


sii Use ripti inis for 1.' lumiths from (let. tUfiif in 
()cu IS’kI. 

Us. Ans. I'irs Its. Ami. I’iw 

IK'd Ocl. In 1L‘ f) IWui April 14 K 0 

,. Nov. I’.'i 0 (I M»y 19 8 0 

.. ik'i'. Jl' I ,. Jnnu 18 S ft 

IKiit .Inn. Jil 8 H .. .Inly 28 H 0 

.. K«h. lM 7 .. Aiig. 21 O (I 

Mnri'li 17 II n Scpi. 17 <• i* 

Oct. L’U H (I 

Thi: Sururii.s l•’u^lJl ivmi'ii akk ukiuvkIi 
Till-; Hooks now I'oNs'i'n'U'ri.vt; 

TIIK l.lllltAltY 

Tile iiiajoritv Ilf the Books hi the Lilirnry 
wen' jn'i'.-s'iilail iiy Mr, llayli'V, sinue of the rcat 
wan* prasi'iiti'd by the Bengal anil Agm 
(Jovcrniiients, the fMlcutlJi Ihihlia [Jlirary, Mr. 
(J, Ij, Vraiiig, the Agmit-of Mr. Ah butt in thin 
Town, M r, (1. K, Coakluirn, llis Ilighncss 
Takajei* Bow Ifolkar, Baboo Km Ilian nth fhingooly, 
the I)a|iuly f'olleetor, and liahoo Kajnarain Boae, 
the lid. .Master of the Sehnot mid tha others were 
piirehasi'd fi'oni the < iiivernniant l-Sook Agency, 
the Vh'rnacular Utenitiire (kiniiiiitbs', and other 
soiiree.s with the original funds of the IJhrary. 
Kour niontha ago, the Book (Huh of the atiition 
lent a goiiil eiillaetion of .Magaxinas and Keviews 
for cinmlation to the siihserilsTs of the Lihrnry. 
Newspapers are gdvan to the Liliniry by the 
Pii'siilent and some native gaiitleini'n cniinectnd 
with the Institution, The total minilier of volumes 
in tile lahrary is 1878. 

Ka.i.naiiai.v Bohk 

Midtiapore, Heerctary 

Inti) Dee. Is.h!}. M. P. labrary. 


A CLOUD THAT'S DRAGONISH 

By VKRRIKU KI.WIN 


The swift rtam^ swift as panther's stroki', 
•Struck at its victim silently ; 

Till all that littlo world awoke 
To erica of agony. 

The baby’s tiny arm was chunal ; 

Hia tiny face with torment niarreil ; 

And I must stand all helplessly 
To gaae upon that misery. 


(1 heart of niiue. alive to heal, 

Why didst tlimi sfainl, abashed, afraid f 
Cloud of my sin arose to steal 
The love that'pity inailc; 

And to my heart a whis{ior came; 

*Aias, tho sorrow and the shame. 

The torment tlint has never end, 

Only Ihe pure of heart can menil.' 


tW—5 




WATERS OF DESTINY 

By 8ITA DEVI 


1 

T he !*tnii]l vi 11 life Jnmni) HbirnlN on tlio bunk 
of thc! Bhrtiriihi, the ruthloHji, Tliia river in 
nigiiniml witli i»ve by tbe people who live 
on cither Hule of it, on iiceimnl of the linvou 
vauMiil by it every yeitr. Villiipw cm both siciiis 
sro inutiiintccl, eitUHinj; aliirmin;' Iokk in life 
and property. 

One evening, u pnlHiicpiin, gnily clcHioriited 
with lejivee ami fluwercc, was seem being earric^il 
to Um! riversiclic, through the vilbige limes. Bi'hiinl 
it Clime one pbneton mid two biuikney enrringes. 
The villiigei’s stHceil Hi tbc' ))iirty in Hiirprise. 
An old woman eiimu forWHi'd iiiiil iiskcsl one of 
the iMiluncjuin-lMiHrers, “ Eiir wlioin is the? puhincjuiii t 
And why nre you thkiiig so ninny ettrriiiges to 
the river glint ? An; you going to fetch u bi'ide- 
grooni V For whom V” 

The lenilor of the pnrty rejiliisl in ii devp 
voice, ‘You shall know, when wn hrlng him 
hack with ns.” 

Tile highiT iMistes lived in tliic inlerinr of tlie 
village. Tlie rivcwidi! was pcs>pled chiefly by 
some of the lower eiisb's, mnitily hontnnsi mid 
fishermen. It wiis dilfieult to enter or to leiive 
the villnge, exnept with the aid of honts, Ki> some 
boats weie nlways present _ nt the glniL Tbe'so 
were smnll ferry liouts, vecry sinijile in eon.stmetion. 
Wlieii inue.b shew or pomp wiis desires!, huge 
hunts were ivqiiisitioinsl from otlier villnges. 

A sniall crowd soon collis’lcsl bidtiiid the 
palanquin and the carringes. 'I'be people of the 
pnrty did not try to tarn these folk liai'k, but 
iioither did tliey reply to any of their qiiesltons. 
The party eaine to a bull at tlie ghat. Then 
an old genlleiuan came out of one of tlie carriages 
and lookisi at the bnnid expanse^ of tlie river. 
'‘You see the lights on those Imats," he said to 
tbe nltcndants. ^Thiit is the bridegroom's yiarly 
arriving. Bring out the torches from inside the 
carriage and light them.’' 

The torches were lightcsl, serving to make tlie 
darkness all around darker still. The (axiplo 
oame out from thi huts on the bank of the river 
and surroundwl the party, pelting them with 
. questions. “For whom is tlio hricii'groom ?” every¬ 
body cricsl. “It is strange that we do not know— 
■we who live in the same village.” The. crowd 
was composed of men, women and cKililren, 
almost in equal numbers. 

“Here they come,” cried out tlie old gentleman, 
who seemed to be the man in charge. “Now 
then, ask thc band to come out and play ■wiUi 
all their might” 


The door of thc other carriage opened at onrx\ 
and four or five people came out, cjirryiag musical 
instruments, anil set to, with a will. The hor.ses 
reared and idunged and neighed nt this_ siidiicn 
noise. The coiicliiiien were able to pacify them 
with a good deal of diHiciilty. 

A large lion sis I mat was wen gradually approach¬ 
ing the ferry station. It was full of people, and 
dccorab'd witli festoons of light The nearer it 
came the louder and lou[|or <lid thc liand play, 
and nioro and luoiv loudly did the people hearing 
the torches shoot 

Tlie liiait at List laiiue to a stop and ahoiil 
twelve jHiople got down on the bank. Tho old 
gentleman liasmncd lorwntvl to wdeume them. 
The h’ader of tla- hridegnioin’s })arty was a fat, 
hald-lieadisl man, who led a hoy of sixteen or 
sevenbii'ii by tlie liand. This boy was the hridiv 
groom. The ri'iiioiiiiiig ten iicrsuns, who formed 
the party, were of various ages and appisiraiux's. 
T'lie young gnmin was gaily dri’ssed. He wore 
a long tunic of pink silk, a lUu/ti of very fine 
b'Xtnii*. and gi^riamls of flowers. TIis foreliead 
was hesmcari'd with wliib! sindat paste, and he 
wore a “topor” (bridegromil's crown) on his head. 
He was smiling shyly. 

The old gt'ntlemaii inwiived them with a great 
slinw of coiirtf'.sy, crying, “Welcome, .ladati B.ihii, 
widentne. Many thanks for your pnnctuiility. 
Here, mv dear hoy, gf’t into this )ialaiiquin." 

•Tiulah 'Riibo was the hridivriwiu's untde, and 
leader ef their ]>arly. “Why should we bo 
unminctuiil ?” he sniil with an air of iiu|Hirtiinee. 
“We are iinly a few in iiuniber. inendy those 
whose presence is indispensable. It is only ii largo 
erowil which is usually un]mneti)iil.” 

Thc old gentleiniin, Uk), was not the bride’.s 
futher. he was a sort of^»'maternal iinule. Ho 
was nil iiollteni'sa and sweefiiess to thc guesU. 
“Yes, this is 11 flaw, no doubt, hut it could not 
be helped, under the ciruimstimceR. Let the 
mairinge pass off quietly, then wu can celebrate 
the oeetision with all the poin]> we want to. 
We can invito ti.s large a number then, as we 
please. Now then, please, get into the carriages. 
This way, sir, this wsy. What are yoa gaping 
ah you fools ? You there, hold thfi'.torclios a 
bit straight, and yon, play your loudesU Isn’t 
there any strength in your arms f How much 
rice do you eat ? Drive on now, it is ail right" 

The party started forward. This time it was 
quite a large crowd, as tlie whole village 
followod in their wake, Village folks are siinpl^ 
uod can eeldom conceal theJr thoughta. Bo the 
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brnlu'i) pnrty cainc in for plenty of CHU»<tic rcmiirkB 
from tln'iii. 

“How slriinge!” cried nn old woman, “Our 
Sulnirna is treltiiig married, anti tltoy nuviT told 
n,>i What a mliter the wnmun is. That is her 
only chilli, anil look liow she is treating lier. 
For wlit)lit is she keeping her inuney if” 

JVIiulhu, the btialnmii, was following tliu 
psirty with his hookah in Iinn<l,_ “Don't talk of 
tlii'.'tc gentlefolks, mint,” he said. “They don't 
noogiiize ns as human beings at ali, because we 
ant poor,” 

“But they have not invittxl the gentlefolks 
either,” saui bis younger brother Sadlin, "Don't 
you see, how (.veryhoily is staring at tlieiii ?” 

It was true. All tlie vilbige_ people wen; 
staring at tho niiirriago party with wide open 
mouths. The menfolk were Inirrying out to 
have u lieli<;r look, the women ri'iiuLined mostly 
ill their houses, giving vent, to their resenlinent 
from there. 

The name of the bride's father was Pnitnl 
Chandra Mitra. A string hiiiid was already 
playing befon’ his house. Priilul Halm’s wife, 
Narayani, was an invaliil. But ns it was her 
only daughter’.s marriage, she was working hard. 
For some (irivate reasons, they had not hism 
aide U) issue invitations Imfore. Now she 
and her old aiot)ier-in-law were offering their 
exiaises to the neigh hoars and asking them to 
come anil gnme tlie occasion witli tlieir [iresenee. 
There can he no wedding witlioul jiropiT 
witnesses, and there must lai some hulies for tlie 
Women's Corel a on ill] s. From Narayani's family 
hail Como two persons one, her widowed sister, 
and another, her cousin, the old geiitlemiui, 
wlioni we liail seen us the leader of the reception 
party. 

There was inneh talk and ezeitemeat in the 
inner apartments. The bride, Snbarnapnibha, was 
oiily^ a child of eight. She had bi'im out 
playing, and hud been capliireil and brought 
back to tho house, by main force. Kbe was 
very glad at first, seeing so many pisiph', tlie 
lights and the music.. But when one of the old 
ludie.s present told her to sit down quietly and 
not to jump about like a tomboy, as she was 
going to be niarricsl, Subarna hccatno furious. 

She made a face at tlw old lady and said : 
“Marriage indeed 1 1 am not going to miirry. 
Father lias said that marriage is a rotten thing.” 

The old laiiy laughed aloud and calleil out 
to Narayani, “Do you liear whut your daughter 
^ys ? Her father has told her that marriage 
is a rotten thing and she is not going to marry ! 
But did not your father, too, marry, my clever 
little miss ?” 

“Certainly not," said Subarna. “Why should 
he marry ? He knows so much -he has read 
heaps of books,” Saying this, she ran away, 
her anklets tinkling musically. 

Narayani sighed deeply. • “She is a madcap,” 
she said. “I wondar how 1 am going to mana^ 


it all. I hope Ood wiU pot put mo to shama 
before so ninny people." j^^Uter, and 

coax her buck here. \Vc havo^Stit'got much 
time left. We must dress Bubarnrt up quickly 
II 11(1 keefi her ready. Plensii sec that she does 
nnc run slrniglit miiidst the bridegroom's people 
in that guise. 1 must go and see to the 
cooking. The k(>ys of niy hoxes are with my 
elder sister. Please ask anything you want, of 
her.” 

Naraytmi hnrriiHl to the kitchen, and the 
old lady went in search of Suliuriiii. She was 
easily foil ml. She was standing in the courtyard, 
gazing lit the jicople who were making some 
prepinatiuiis for the wedding. The Ituly know 
iiiiw to gi't round the wayward child, “1 say, 
Biiliiiniii dear,” she said, “why aro you 
going iiliont in that dirty dress ? Don’t 
you see, bow all the people have dre.sseil up f 
la’t’s go, and 1 slmll deck you out properly.” 

Knlsirua in vis I dressing up ; so she followoil 
the lady very ipiicl.ly I Ids lime. They entered 
the largi! room where Narayani used to sleep 
and where slie kept all her things. 

Kuhiirnu’s aunt iiinde over tin; keys at once 
to the lad? and .said : “Tbe wedding dress anil 
the iiriiameiits are in tliiil big box. You know 
1 am nil nnfortiiiiate one (a widow) and should 
not look lit mispieioua tilings. So I am going 
away to tlie kitchen, (lull me, if you want 
any thing.” 

A numlMT of girls and young women crowded 
into tho room, to help in dressing the bride. 
Borne did her hair, some began to {irepan; sandal 
paste, and some began to put the bridal dress 
and ornaments on the small person of the bride. 

The bridegroom’s party had arrived. There 
was not much pomp, but the bride’s party mode 
lip for cviTy thing with an excess of politeness. 
The whole 'villiige had gathered there by that 
time. Some had been invited, some had come 
uninvited. The latter were determined to ayengs 
the insult at the time of the wedding feast and 
were biding their time. 

The women's ceremonials began, Rs it is ths 
first part of a Bengali wetlding. Narayani looked 
at the hoy bridegroom and thought, "The boy 
looks nice, he will never ilbtrent my child. He 
will iiiake. up for all the troubles I had to 
undergo on account of this marriage.” 

‘^What a pity that Buharna’s father is not 
here,” said one of the wnmen present "8hn is 
an only child,” She looked at Narayani and 
said, “[' don’t think you did well in keeping 
everything from him. You should have informed 
him after you had settled everything finally. 
He would not have objected then to the 
marriage. After all, there is such a thing as 
social custom. Besides, tho bridegroom is quite 
a nice boy. Why should your husband obieet 
to him ?” 

Narayani wiped her eyea “You don’t know 
him, sieW abe said ; “he is hard like a stotn^ 
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you would call liiiti stMin^ly humuii. If ho knew 
about it even now, he wouhl not liesiitatc to 
on^ away Subaru n by force from before the 
bridegroom. Why else should 1 behave, like 
this? I have to think of my custc mid iny 
religion. It was only beeiiuse niy inothcr-in-law 
approves of the iiiiirriaKe that 1 dared to do 
this. Yon will see, how he punishes me, when 
he comes to know of it.” 

“May your child he happy,” said the 
woman. “Slie is all that yon have. If your 
husband _ helinves very hadly, you eati take 
shelter with your daughter and son-in-hiw.” 

“Don’t say tliat," said Nariiyani. “I liiive 
no happiness in this world. As my husband lines 
not want mo, I ilo not want to lie a burden on 
anybody else, I have deciiled mi g»mf! away 
tO_ Benare.s with my olri motlier-iii-lnw, after the 
winter.” 

The women's ceremonials were over. l<oud 
blasts on the conchsliell niiig up to the eveniii); 
sky. The brirlegroom was hul out to tho outer 
coiurtvard, where tlio roiil and foriniil wwliling was 
to take place. Nnrayaiii looked at Subarnn with 
tearful eyes. She was dtxisseil in red silk and gold 
ornaments ami was smiling. Khe silently 
invoked Heaven's blessings on the innorent child. 

Rmldenly a hackney I’llrriage rolled u|) to 
the front door. Naraynni’s blood ran cold in 
fear. Wfio was the unwehvnnc and hehiteil 
gue.st f Were all lier plans going to he friistrat- 
«»1 at the last aiomout ? Whe nin to her 
bolroom, and peeped out througli the half open 
window. No, it was not her hitshanil. Bat alie 
was not pleascvl on recognizing the new-eotner. 
It was A cousin of her hushmid’s, named Shib- 
chandra. He wa-s dovoteil to I’ratul Chnnilra and 
Namyani was sure that he would look on this 
secret weilding with extreme disfavour. 

Hhibchnndra walktsi straight in, witliout 
looking at anytliing iw anybody mid came to 
a stop before Narayani's door. “Wiat are you 
doing, sister lie askeil. “If I eoiild have arrived 
an hour earlier, I would have prevented this 
marriage somehow. Aro you mad ? You know my 
brother hales chi Id-marriages with all his heart 
and yet you are bringing about that very thing 
liebind his back ?” 

Narayani remained silent for sometime. Then 
she said, “What else can I do, lirother * You 
Imve all liecome SnMIut. since yon went to the 
s’ity: but we liave nol changed in the same Way. 
Wo must observo our social lawa Else, nolioily 
would even toueli our dead bodies.” ; 

“8o you are giving away a child of eight in 
murriage >” cried Shihehandm hotly, ‘and 
securing a iiassport for Hcsiven ? Could you not 
have waited a bit longer ? Was it alieady too 
late?” 

“I shall give my explanations to the man 
who can deiiiami it of mo, but not to you,” said 
Kan^ant bitterly. “Since you have oome, try to 
hj^ in the catemony. If you stand here the 


whole day and abuse me, tliat won't prevent 
the wedding now,” 

“l<jV(‘n lo look at sueli a niarriiige is a sin,” 
(vieil Khibi'haniirn, and walked out as i|uickly lUi 
he hi«l eoine in. Narayani stood there for a 
long time, as if jMitrillcd ; then sho wined the 
inauspicious tcais fmiii her eyes and went liack to 
tlio store-room, 

Hor old motlier-in-law sat then! guarding the 
sweetmeats. ‘‘is Mm wislding finished ?” slii- 
asked, as Narayani cnmi' in. 

mother,” said Nurayiini. “BriitinT 
Sluhcluiiidra came and took me to task very 
seven dy,” 

“Tlicy :in! a family of ‘goud-fcir-nothings’,” 
said llic old liuly, “Ifiis he gone away ?” 

Nariiyatii iioddeil in affirmation. 

But she had no time to S|)are, as the wislding 
eercniony was uvit, anil the guests had to be fisl. 
So -slie liurried nd at once to make prepiirations. 
as slm know that the hridcgroom'.s party might Imi 
easily offeiidi^l. 

Tile lailies ted the bride and the grooiit to 
tlie largest room of the house. They indulged in 
all kinds of witticisms, and )ioaIs of laughter 
rang throiigli the liouse, ronehing Narayani’s cars 
now and then. But her lieiirt was gradually 
filling with misgivings, Slie had done this deed 
hastily, without proper thought of tho eoiiswiuences. 
^Vmlli^ she he able to weather the sturin that 
was sure to bnaik ? 'I'rue, lier mother-in-law 
would back her, but, Narayani would he the 
chief culprit in tier liuslinntrs eyes. In trying to 
give a husband In her daughter, slie, might have 
lost her own husband for ever. She could not 
suppress the tears Mint welled u]> in her eyes, 
even though it was ismsidered inauspicious. 

But Subartm, wlio was tho centre of this 
ei-remony and all tltesc heartaches, reinaiiieil 
nhsoluteiy free from fear or cmv. .She was talking 
and laughing and making eounter-atbieks on the 
playful ladies, who siirroiiniled the couple: 
The hrifl^room was sitting s.ilent 'and shy, and 
rather amassed at the hehnvi^nr of the bride. 
Tlie ladies humnrouslv proposed' noiv and then 
to dress up the liriile as the groom and the 
groom as the bride. This iisade the boy hhish 
and feel still more shy, 

Tlie feast win* over and the turmoil was 
gradually siihsicling. The ladies began to leave 
tlie room one by one and the few who reinainerl 
sank . into sleep on tho carpeted fiopr. The 
liridcgmoni looked around niin. Ilia' _ ncwly- 
weddiid wife was alcepiiig quietly, clasping one 
of her friends round the neck. He sigheil and 
moved off to the bwl prepared for tlie pair nml 
laid himself down. 

Next day, the bride liad to start for her new 
home. But Subarna refused to go and_ cried and 
shrieked wi^ all her might The bridegiooni's 
unole began to frown ominously at these^ pranks 
of the bride. Nat^imi felt ready to sink into the 
ground through sheer nervousness. She tried 
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I'l ri'tisDii witli Siilmnisi, Inif tlic jfi'rl woiilit 
iiiii-Hly listen m Iter. When Niiniynni iriol n 
!!'(• toree. Subiinm broke the jnis|neiinis knot 
iliiil til'll her xori to the rlmilihtr of the 
hriitetmMMii mill th'il iitvity. 

Shi' WHS ('tinp-ht iiml hroilt'ht len-k. She wii.s 
•ift.i'il into the j)iiliini|iLiii Ity ninin lonv, ns if 
'he_ were ii eii]>l,ivp tllitiileti. "I won’t [ 

won’t };(>,” shrieked Snhniiin, lint nobody 
iisiitncd to her. Niir.iynni ran int.o her room 
■ lid. lyiii" pnistriite on thi* Hoor. went on eryin;: 
ill nnttiiish. 

.\s the |iiiliini|iiiii approiu'lieil i,h • riveividi', 
''brihilns. thi' brirleoinom. look Sitbariiii]irnbhiL's 
'iiiall blind in Ills own ninl nski'it. “Dini't you 
love mi', SnlHiriiii f 

Siihnriia snntrbed nwiiy In r hanil mid said 
• iiitrrily, "1 will nevi'r love you. Yon me ;i 
wreti'h : wliy are yon tnkino me iiwny from my 
oiolber Y” 

II 

I’riiUil t'limidni Mitrii was the scion of mi 
■rtliodox Hitiiln fiiniily in n villiif'e. Before liiin 
no tiii‘iiihei' of bis family bad ever eiih ri'd t.lx' 
"ilti'S of a eollefte. Most of tbelli bad looki'il 
after their laiidei! projM'rty and bad stayeii in 
tlieir aiK'estltll vilhioe eitliU'iiL with its sim[il(‘ 
life. A few, more ambitions, hnil ooae out in 
sean-h of money, and. bad entered the railway or 
[In- postal serviees. Most of them had benime 
wiJI-tredo. 'riiey'Weii' all devoti'es of Liikslmii. 
tile <ioildes.s of Wealth, lint very few hint any 
leveri'iiei' for Sariiswnti, the (lodilussof lieartiiiio. 

So it was a matter of wonder, how I’ratiil 
'•aiiie to be such a lover of leiiriiiiift and .so inoderii 
ill his ways of tbiiikinfr. Ills relatives paid 
lioiiiaoe to six’ial laws, the orthodox religion, 
the BraiiiiunH, the iftolice inspector, eti'., hot 
IViital had II way of Ills own which was (ptitr 
dillen'iit. .After paasiuft the Kntrnni'e examination, 
he tefiised a post in the railway serviee ami wi'iit 
away to Calentta to continue hi.s studies, depend in j; 
■■a a small .si-holiirship. While he was .still a 
-tiident, lie nnimcil NariLyani. Ifis parents 
liressisl him to do it, and he, too, imist hnve 
Isten carried away n hit, by the sight of the 
eirl s pretty face. That was the only thing he 
ever did against liis principles. Himself hiiving 
inan-icil a child-wife, he began to undorstanil 
the defects of chilil-marriupo more than ever, and 
tfieil his best to expiate his error, though rather 
late. But in a Hindu family, a young huahand's 
authority is very much limited. His parents, if 
alive, ore always the heads of the liouschold. 
^0 Pmhil was not listen eil to, specially as 
Anriiyuni too was not of his way of thinking, 
^he loved and respeeteil her hiishand of eourae 
and never contriilicted him. But in her heart of 
hearts, she thought him wrong and her parents-jn- 
law, right. Pratul wanted to give Narayani a 
sfood education and for that purpoae he wanted 
to place her in u bourdin*g school He was 


iivorMi 10 taking her to live witli him as his wife, 
hi'fiiii' she had coinplcteil the iigi* of •sixti'en at 
h'lisi. Bill his pan-iite rcfii.sisl slmitly In allow 
such an lii'tcroilox course, and Naniyani, too, 
ri'fnscd III go with her hnslunid to ('aliaittn 
again >1 the wishes of the old laatple. I'mtnl 
next aski'd till'll I f.o lot N11 ray mi i remain in her 
fatlior's hoiisi- for ii few moii' yours. But this, 
too, ■•01111 not lie, IIS the girl was Lhirtix'n. and 
■ •oiild not, it, was thonglil,, ho hdt in Iiit father’s 
Imiisi- liny more. So she w.is hroiighl over. 
I’nitiil WHS so mill'll imMoycd that he li'fl oil’ 
1‘oming (0 his villagi' hoiiu' for ii fi'W yean*. 
Will'll hi' hull liiiisliod his studii's, mnl htul 
ilcci'plj'il si'i'vii'o as a professor, lie ciiiiii' liili'k lo 
tile village for I ho firsi. i.iine in iiumy years. 

Xiiraymii was ahi'iuly iwi-iily ytatrs old then. 
Slu' thought hi'i'solf a forsnki'ii wife niol was very sad 
mid di'pi'e.s.sisl in l■<lMsls|nonee. Still she eould 
iiovor make up Iut iniml to follow her liiishand, 
ii'iinniii'ing lu'r mtlmdox way of thinking. Si'oing 
her liushimil niter such a long interval die 
liegmi lavishing all tlu' tri'ii-suros of iiev heart on him, 
hut she cniild not jirevent Ills feeling her intiiusl 
tlioiighls. He. too. could not help loving his 
I'haniiiiig ‘young wife, hut he iiinlerslood that he 
coitlil 11 ever liavi' her as a pin tiler or a helpmate. 
.\ftor tliis he went hack to his work and eame 
to the villiigi' lull, nirely, jltsl like a guest. Ills 
eoniioetion with the family all hiit ecased lunl he 
hieiiiiie miiro iiinl more iilioiiali'd from Narayani. 

Will'll SiihariiapriLliha, their only eliihl. was 
horn, he miidi' oni' iniire utli'iiiiil lo_ bring 
Narayani over willi liini mid lead tlm life of ii 
family mull. But this time, too, Niu'ayani mfusiHl 
Pratiil's wiilowi'il mutlier, too, piiitx'stisl stoutly 
iigiiinsi tile ]iroposeil arrmigeaieiil. Pratul went 
haek alone. He earrii'il the ■leti'riniiintioii in 
liis In-art lo givi' liis ni'w-horn daughter the best 
of I'dneat ion.s. - 

Hi- hail dix'lded to bring away tile child to 
(kdciitta, when she liecmiie older. Narayani never 
ijppnsial him in words, hut she knew she would 
never he able to live away from iier daughter. 
She was the only eliihi, Niipayani had anil if 
she too went off te Pratul (Chandra, for whom 
would she live in tliis world ? She lidkisl to her 
niotlu'r-in-kw . frequently about this. Both were 
of the opinion that Suharna must he imirricti ofi* 
pretty ear!}', in onli'r to foil all Pratiilehaiidra’a 
eftorts. 

When Bubarna was live years of age-, another 
atti'iiipt was made by her father to take Iter away. 
Jlut the ehil<l never liaving livisl away front her 
mother and grand mother, shnateil so lustily at 
this i-ruel iiroposal that her fatlier went back 
alone oni-e more. A few more attempts were 
nioile afterwards year after year, hut all in vun. 

^arayaai’s health was breaking ilown and 
her mother-in-law, too, was growing old and 
infirm So l>oth of them were becoming increas¬ 
ingly anxious to settle the matter _ once for all 
But as everything must be done in secret, it wa» 
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R difficult thinp to do, Thoy could not urrttnvo 
R nmtch for Suliarnii in tliv vil]i 4 ro, tor it would 
become upoedily known to Frutiil. If they 
armnged it in some other villiifre, the chances of 
being' caught wens very much less. Hut how 
were two Hindu village ■ivoiuen to do it ? They 
could not even go out of the village uneseorteil. 

But lui;k fuvDureil them. A hidy whose hirtli- 
placu was Jnniml hiul been niurricil into a village 
uituuliul on tlu! other liiink of the Blmirnhi. 
Rhe could not cniiie over to her fiithcr’s house 
very of Uni, hut her son Bhrihihis eunie to .famnil 
every now imd then iis a guest in Ids uncle's 
house, Nnniyaui litul sci'n hi in several times, 
Bliribiht.H was not had to look at ami he was 
nboul U» finisli his sehool eourse. His family, too, 
wits known to her to he a good one. But 
Shrildhis’s mother Nistsiriai was a notorious 
shrew. This was the only Ihiw, Hot where could 
Niirayttni get n Hiiwless match ? Nearly every 
girl had to suffer ii liih in her early married life 
from this sort of Iwiidde, hut (hey Ihs'iinie happy, 
too, in lifter life. On the whole, Narayani liked the 
boy. She 1,nld her mothcT-in-laiv that she wanteil 
to marry Buharun to Shriliilas. Rhe, too.«eouseiited, 
iw her anxiety to get her graml-diiiighler si'ttlml 
in life had hinioiue acute. She regarded her 
son ns n hiwtic who was intent on bringing 
the family’s name into disgrace. As long as 
she was alive, Narayani hud u sort 
of protei'lion. She could even venture to marry 
Subarna off, srcn'lly, sceure iii the knowledge 
that her molhcr-in-ltiw wits hack i rig her. But 
once the old lady was clead, Narayani woulil he 
totally hclple.s.s. Considering evm'ything, Rhribihls 
wiis not u bad mafadi. 

Negotiations nod eorresponileiice went on in 
secret. Tho other party liked Suharnajirablia for 
various reasons. The girl was very pwtty iiud 
onnio of a good fandly. She was tho only <ihild 
of her pnrents. Pmtu! (fhandra miglit ho very 
angry, if the girl was marrii'd off' without his 
knowledge; hut tdf.imaU’ly he was sure to relent. 
Subarna would inherit evcrylidng he lunl, Shriliilas’s 
father 'wns disul and hud not left much behind. 
Some paddy fields and a hoinesteud wero all they 
bad. So a patron like PratuI (fliiiudm was not to 
be sltghleil. He might ho of immense service. 
So tlie match was finally si-ttlcil. 

Nnniyuni kept the matter a clnso sccn;t from 
everyone If nnyboily cnine to know about 
it, he or she would nt once inform PratuI 

Chiindm. The only other person who knew 

about it, w-u-s her old mother-in daw. She sent 
wort! hi her own father’s house, asking .her 

sister and cousin to come and help ho^. Sho 

could not manage a wedding single'hnnded, no 
matter how .“imply and unostentatiouely sho 
celebrated it. There was no man in the house 
to help her. So, as soon as tho day for the 
ceremony was fixed, she sent a messenger for 
her sister and cousin. They camo and arrange¬ 
ments for the wedding commenced in secret 


The bride’s dresses and ornaments were purchased 
from the city. Narayani hiul kept by some 
money in case of ennUngencies, like this, arising. 
But she saw now that it would not be sufficient 
Bhe wrote to her hushaiid, asking him to send 
her some money on the pretext that sho was ill. 
PratuI never had any money to sjiare, us he 
spent all his -iahiry during the first w«“k of (he 
mouth, liuying books, jiaying siiliscriptiuiis to 
various assoeialtons and institutions and helping 
needy people. Hut fearing that his wife might 
really he in didieiilfics, he raised sonic money 
soineliow and si iil it to her. 

Hut as the fati'ful day drew nearer anil 
nearer Narayani bis'iime inercii.ringly nervous. 
If soiiietliiiig untoward hap]ieneil and the match 
well' hi'okea oil) il would spell disaster. But luck 
again favoured lier iitiil the secret reiiinined a 
secret Ui tlai day of the wcililing. The marriagi* 
ccTiaiuiiiy [iiissed off smoothly, Shibehandru's 
uui'X]us'ted and iinweleome arrival gave lier a 
seou', but 111 (DO did not try fo prevent the 
iiiarriiige. And it was too late tlioii to prevent 
it, even had lie wanteil to. 

So Siiharna was married, anil next day 
went away to her new home with her hiislMind. 
Shi- cried anil iiiiule a si*ene, which upset 
Niimynni very miieli. She felt totally exliaiisteii 
and dill not rise from her lied for Iweiity-foiir 
hours. The chilli's wails resnundcil in her cars 
ennliniiiilly. The poor girl had eliing to her 
mother’.s bosom so i-onfideiitly, but cruel liiiiuls 
tore lier efl and sent her away. Narayani 
wnnderiil what sho would <hi, how she would 
behave in that strange plnee amongst strangers. 
If (hey looked at the eliilil with the slern eyes 
of judges, they would iliscover countless Maws 
in her. She prayed to (.ioil that Suharnii might 
find favour with lier new relatives. She had 
sacrificed her own life’s hai»piness, hoping to 
m.ako the child liiippy. She jirayed to God that, 
her sacrifice might not lie in vain. Her heart 
palpitateil with fear, whenever.. she thought of 
the unenviable re]mtiition of .Slifibifaa’s mother. 

Though her miml wuif full of Suburna’s 
thoughts, yet she was iiiieiitly listening for 
something, perliii().s half unconscinualy. She 
hoiied for soiiieono’s arrival, yet she feared it 
The person for a siglit of whom sho was ready 
to give the world away, was strangely also tlie 
man whoso jircscnce sho feared like that of 
the King of death. What punishment awaited 
her nt his hand, she did not know. 

Praliil iirriveil next day in the morniiig’.-Nanijrnni 
had just finished her hath and was {iri'paring tei 
enter the kitidicii. She had gone without food 
the last twenty-four hours. Her niotlier-iii-hiw 
had gone out on some business. Himring foot- 
gtep.s near the door, Narayani looked up and 
saw her husband standing. 

Husband and ivife gneed at each other silently 
for a minute. Narayani had nothing to say, she 
was praying for strength in her mind to bear 
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•ailjiily whiitcvtir hefcll Iilt. PrutuI <licl not know 
Itow to la-gin. 

After a lie i><iiil, “You diil iliis knowitis’ 

full wi'll tliat I liiwl tKu btro 11 <f(<,.!( of olijeetioiis 
to tiiiu-ryiiig our claugliter in her ehildliood.” 

-‘I eiMilil not help it, I had to do it," whis> 
pon-il Niirayani. 

“Why, may I iwk t" said I'ratuI bilh-rly ; 
•wii-< tlu^re no oiio to look after the girl, or wiw 
I dead V” 

Niirayaiii’.s body shivered in lioi-ror at the very 
thoitglu of widowli(M)d. “.Say what you will," 
die said, “I inii ready to bear any abase.” 

“What Won 111 I gain by aliiising you now f” 
asked her husband. “Hut how did you dare 
do tills? Did yon think of the eonseipienees ? 
If the girl beeonies nnliappy, will you take llie 
resjioiisibility ?” 

“That does not lie in human liands," said 
Narayaiil "Hajipiness aiid unhappiness a.e 
onlaiiied hy fate.” 

“(lertiiinly not," sail! Iter husband. “In tliis 
ease, you will be resjionsible and not fate. If ymi 
hail ti’ied yonr best to make the girl Imppy and 
still sbe bad b<-eotile unhappy, Llien you niigbt 
liave laid the blaino at the diHir of fate. Hut you 
have sacrilieeil the girl knowingly. The bridegroom 
is a mere boy, he lias no riiltnre, no ediKmliim, 
wortli speaking of. Ilis mother is a repiiteii 
shrew and a .skinllint. If you have sineendy 
believed that yonr dangliter ran lie Imppy in 
siicli a lioine, tben yon are eitber niad or a fool. 
Hesides, wlm a.'ked yon to ihs-ide tbe girl's fate 
for ber ? Wlmt do you know of the world? 
Yonr whole life is passwl, eirenniserilM'd by four 
walls. Yiai can not walk a single step alone. 
Vein cannot slionlder your own biinien fur ii 
single day, and yet you dared to seal that girl’s 
fati-! Wliy V" 

Naniyuiii stood weeping and made no an.swer. 
I’ratiil’s mother now sjsike fMiii behind. She 
had returned (pbetly hy this time. “Don't he 
so angry, my dear boy,” sho said, “your wife 
lid this with my approval. Now-ii-days yon 
think you are free Ui do anything, but that is 
not the eustoia of the land. In our days the 
old people decided everything and the young 
ones olaiyed. That is right.” 

“And the result is what yon see in the 
wretclaxl plight of society,” said Pratul. “Hut 
since you think you are right, you must try to 
bear up against the conse()Ueiiees, Though the 
girl bad a father, you have ireated her like an 
orphan. Let her not harbour any grievances 
'IgKinst me. Your daiigbu-r-in-law has acted 
ju-contiiig to her will, iiroud of her superior know¬ 
ledge, Ijct that knowledge boar her up through 
life. The duty that wiis mine hud been denied 
to me. So I tell you that 1 am free from this 
■lay.^ I Jmve no duty towards anyone." 

Seeing that he was advancing towards the 
Iront door,_ his mother rushal to him. “Where 
are you going away f" she cried, “Sit down and 


bo ealin. Is-t the newly-married pair como back. 
See them and bless ilieia. Ytiur anger won’t 
dis.siilvo the marriage now." 

“I liave nut eoaic for silting down and 
chatting,” said Pratul, “and 1 shall never como 
ilgain. Whom do you ask mo to bless ? You 
have tieil the aoo.se round the girl’s neck iiad to 
my utter shame 1 eould not do unytbing to 
pniveiit it. I won’t, moek her with any blcssiuga 
now." 

He went iiut with rapid strides. The wnnicii 
cried out aloud. N.ii'.iyani sank down in a laiiit 
on the IliHir of the kitchen. 

HI 

It was a gloomy evening of .Inly. Th« only 
sou lid tinit reaeheil tlie fiiv wiis tlic roar of tlio 
river Hhairnhi. The villagers eowerisl ia fright 
Tliey fi-ai'L’d to he swtdiowed 0)1 every moment 
by the Iniiigry waters of llie inthlc.ss river in 
Hood. Kvi-ryIIIIIIy sal witliiii cloi-cil ilnors; they 
dill not dare Pi look at Nature in lier fean-oinu 
niiind. They had (inished ilieir work as early ns 
they eould. Their liiigile shelters, built of a few 
pieces Ilf baiiilioo and lome straw, gimnled them 
agiiinst all tbe perils that awaited llicni tint-side. 

Hut even on sneb a tiny, a man hail como 
out Ilf ]iis,lioiiso and wa.s siaiidiag on the banka 
of llnit very river wlinse furious rotir was striking 
terror into the liearts of lUc ntber iK-ojile. His 

.. einild not lie eleiiily sei-n in tlic gloiiininij:, 

but sometimes Iliislies of lightning lit up his 
features. He looked liaggiinl and ean-wiirti. 

Tlie river bad already overtloweil its liaiiks. 
Tim jilai-e where the fisheilileii and the bonlinen 
(ISIS I tel live had long bisai swallowed up. The 
ferry station. Inn, liiid disfiiiiiean-d under the fast 
ndvaneing wateas. The earth shook mid tn-nihicd 
against the te'rriiie imjinet of the furious flood, as 
if in iiiorlal terror. Now and then huge iiinsseB 
of earth were torn out. and disiippeared under 
the imidily stream witli deafening era.slie.s. 

The man was Pratul (.'handrii. Nearly five 
years had passed after that fateful mnrriage -uiid 
lie hail not been liere onee. After he had left 
in linger, Ids mother tun left tlie village for ever 
ami settled in Heiiare.s. iSlie had passed nwa^ 
in llml holy city nearly two years ago. Nurayaiii 
lived with Imt part of tbe time and part she 
stienl in her own iatln-r’s lioase. But every year 
she <aime to .lamral and stayeil there for two 
or throe months ; for it was only from here that 
she could obtain any news of KuluiraiL It was 
ditticult for a woitpm to live idmie in a liouse^ 
Btill sihfi did it for the love of her child. Home" 
times she jiersuiuhsl her widowed sister to acouni" 
pany her, soinctioics she stayed alone. 

Her heal til was growing worse ste»u!ily._ Her 
husband's-anger stack to her heart like a poisoned 
arrow. ' Her borne, too, broke up after her 
daughter’s marriage. Pratul left hia homo for 
ever and his mother went off to Benares. Buborna, 
too, never relumed to her mother’s arme after 
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sho bad gone ba<;k to )iit liuakimt’s hou»»(! for 
the woond timt^ Niimyntti hiul bopod to got 
Bhribilne as a son, by marrying Bubama to him; 
but that hope, too, proved futile. ShribiliiH’s mother 
wuntoil her itmigiiU^r'in-law to stay with her and 
look after the Iioiisehold. ^V'])el) Narnymu iniecd 
a timirl objwtion, ^«lyinK■ the girl was too young, 
she mot with ti .scornful rejoinder from the haly^ 
who said, “Do you calf her young 1 Do yon 
want to Hcnd the giri here wlieii she is fifty ? 
Anti itow will she learti iliseiplitie then ? I tjm 
not for iheNe things. We, too, went marriwi early 
and came to our hushnttd’s homes when (piih! 
oung and we are alive yet.” So Sultarna and 
er mother hail to ]>iirt coin lain y for ever. 

And these two or three years Niiniyiitii had 
aent ropcatod messages and entn^aties itdiing lier 
to let Hubariia come once to her, hiiL till had 
been in vain. She never even got any reply. 
If she sent a mesMuiger, he eiime Iuuik almost 
at once and reporttsi that he hat I seen Siiharii:i, 
but hud nut been )XTmittcil Ut sneak to Iter, as 
her mother-in-law and sister-in-law had stood guartl 
over the girl all tlie while. Sultarna was not 
looking well. Narayani could only weep. Slie 
was now alone in tlie worht and helpless. I’ratui 
Chandra hail cut off all nonnwtiou with his 
home. He only romitteil some money to her 
regularlv. His ominous wonls luid eome too 
true. Namyani's pride had fallen lo tlie dust, 
she knew that she had eonsigne<l Iier own ehilil 
to lifelong suffering timiugli shcsir I'oUv. 'L'ltis 
knowledge tormented her all Mie Lime. Sbe could 
not even tell her siiHeriiigs to anyoiieT least of 
all to her husband. 

She knew that her dmth was drawing nigh 
apace. So she wrote to her si.stcr and maile her 
come over to her. These two women passeil 
lonely and monotonous days in their villagt' 
home. Messages were aent to Suharna about her 
mother’s illness, hut there was no response. 
Narayani knew she was dying, but she could nut 
bew the thought of passing away without seeing 
the face of her child once more. But there was 
no one to whom she could unburden herself. 

At last she bicame totally bed-ridden. The 
rains aggravated her illness. Her si.ster did not 
dare any longer to liear this liunicn alone. 
Namyani might die any day and then she would 
be held responsible. It was better that her lawful 
nnrdian snould come and take charge of her. 
she wrote to Pmtul Chandra, informing him about 
his wife’s serious condition, and askeil him to 
oome down, forgetting ^nd forgiving all her 
previous faults. _ • 

A few days passed off. Then suddenly 
Pratui arrivwl without any notice. Narayani a 
slater was preparing some milk in thi‘ kitchen. 
Bhe burst into sobs, as soon as she i caught 
aight of him. 

‘Am I too late ?” he asked, taken aback 
at this, 

‘She is waiting just for a aight of you,” she 


replied, still weeping, “else she would have pa-ssinl 
on long ago.” 

Pratui sat down on a wooden sent and asked. 
“Etas Suharna oome ?" 

“No, they did not semi her,” said his sislei^ 
in-law. “You ate an intelligent man and you 
knew better than we. She lias not lieen married 
into a gentleman’s family ; they are nothing 
but I Hitchers.” 

Pratui got up with a sigh, then picking up 
liis suitcase, he advanewl to the beiiroooi. 
Narayani had heard them talking and was 
waiting, I Icr eyes, full of eagerness, wew* fixoil 
on tlie door. As she “caught sight of him, blood 
rushed into her pale face. But next moment 
she lay hack en hei' pillows, totally exliaushal. 

Pmtul l.’handra sat down by her, stroking her 
hair ami asked, “How are you now?” 

Narayani e]iis{Hsl one of his bands in both 
her own ami murmured, '“Say once that you have 
forgiven me, and then 1 can die i-oiitmit. I want 
nothing more." 

“'Yon must not din,” said her hiisiuiiid with 
ksirs in his e.vep, “Yon aiv loo young yet. We 
shall cure you ” 

“It is beyond any man’s power,” said 
Narayani, “my heart is pierissl through and 
throiigli. I am not afraiil of death, but I 
I'annot forget that I liave sacrifieisl iiiy innocent 
chilli. Try to help her, don’t lie cruel to her for 
niy sins.” 

Piiitul saw that Narayani was panting. He 
tried toplime her more comfortiibly on the lied, 
and said, “Don’t speak uf those things now. 
First get well, llien we shall see to that. Don’t 
be so anxious about Nuhariia. I shall write at 
once to them, a.sking her to come.” Namyani 
was about to say somctliing, when Pratnl 
silenced her with a gesture and went out. 

He informed Shrihilas’s motlier in a letter 
about Ills wife’s condition and asked her with 
many entniaties to let Kuhama come once to see 
her mother. _ If Sliribilas, too, could come, it 
would be still Ix>tter. He despatched the letter 
at once through a trusted servant. 

As tlie boat carrying the man left the shore, 
lie eame hack and sat down-by. his wife’s side. 
His sister-in-law made him 'bathe and take some 
fooii, but lie did everythiiYg . meclianieally. He 
was feeling very much unset Namyani was 
growing more ami more restless. She was moan¬ 
ing constantly, calling on hi'r daughter. Pratui 
did not know how' to eomfort lier. He sat 
silent by her side, holding lier by tlie hand. 

Night was fast approaching. The last ray of 
light liisappeared from the eloiid-ladcH sky. The 
wind shriekisl more dismally and the-yxiar of the 
mighty river grew louder. “They won’t let the 
ehild eome,’’ aohhed out Narayani sudilenly, “1 
shall die without seeing my darling.” 

Pm^I got up. He called his sister-in-law in 
and said, “Bit by her for a bit I urn going to 
the riversidft” 
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Sill* iluwti then' aii<l Tmtiil went ouU 
He <»too<l for H loiifT timi' hy the sitle of tlie 
(tarfc river. There was no aijcn of « boat 
(uiywliere, only the inifrhty river riwliod alontr, 
liefoiv hie eyee, with thimderons roar, Kcein-s of 
iJextruetion met hie eyes in all direetioiia. It 
^■eine<l ae if. Kii'lrH, the great ileetroyer, had 
twgun liis eiitaclyemal _ i lance, and the itnivcrse 
wiia crumbling into ruin under tlie tread of his 
mighty feet He wanted to go back to his 
dying wife, but how »®uld lie do so, without any 
news of the messenger he Imil sent ? How would 
lie answer the eager strainod look in her eyes t 
tic letrm-tHl liis sU^ps twice, but catiie biv.'k again 
to the riverside. 

At last a white speck appeanxl on the ilark 
wntiw. It was gradually iipproaehing tlie spot 
when- he stooil. Pnitiil stniineil his eyes -d was 
I'cidly a iMMit. His heart tremlihsl witliin his 
bn':i.st; jn'diaps he wouhi s(S‘ his chilil onei' iigain 
aftsT so many yi'ilr.s ! 

Hut as the lioat tone I us I the luink, all I topes 
■ lieil williin him, like a candle blown out by a 
cntel hhisL Hiiran, the man he had sent, was 
.sitting alone in the bivat^ He had a letter in his 
hand, and was looking very gloomy. 

.\s he got down, I'nitnl askisl in a voice full 
.if de9]iiiir, “They would not let lier come, 
Hanin ?" 

Harnn held out tlu; letter to him, saying, 
•Here, taki' your lifter, Sir. You have ^t 
.strange n'latives, yon ninst pardon my saying 
'll, I don’t call them gentlefolks. They ilid 
not even ask tiu' to sit down ami diil 
a(i(. iiffi‘t' me even a glass of water. I was 
not. permitted to speak to your cliild, 1 saw 
lier .standing at a distance, and WiS'ping. 
Her tnolher-ht-law i.s luoii' like a tign'ss 
thaa a wotnan. you must pardon my saying 
•so. Sir. 1 have never heart! a voice like 
licrs, not even amongst tlie fisherwoiiicn. I tohl 
her about our motber’s illness, lint .she diil not 
^•ein Ui lielievi* it. “Oh, we have lieanl of sncli 
illnesses befori'," she saiil with a sneer, "that is 
iKithing bill a ruse for taking the girl away.” 

Pmtnl was not paying numb attention to tin' 
Ilian, he was busy reailing the letb'r from his 
highly estecineil relative. It run thus : 

“My most kind .sir. 

Your daughter is now a member of the Onba 
liuuily of nbatgrain. She must behave in il 
wjiy suiu'il to lier new position. She is not a 
servant uf PratuI Ohamlni Mitra of Jamral, and 
ciinnot rush away at his hehest. If yon want 
to take your daughter home, you must come 
for her yourself. I can coiisider your retiuest 
then. Hut I cannot give you iny won I that 
I shall certainly send lier. My son has come 
honie after his examination for a few days only. 
'Ihis is first time lie has met his wife, after 
a long interval. 
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I hope your wife’s illness is notliing more 
serious tliau mi ardent desire to see her daughter. 

Witli ilue respect, 
Shribilas’s mother,” 

Priitul stood with the letter in his hand, 
like one stiinnod. Then lie mivancod slowly 
townnls his home. His legs rctuawl to niove^ 
he went on hy sheer force of will. What oould 
he say to his tlyin^ wife f She was living only 
on the ho)>e of seeing her cliild onco more. Hw 
only chilli! And thia was her fate 1 Pratol 
(lhandra himself iiad eherishod groat hopes about 
Hnbarna, anil all had tieen reiluiMHl to ilust and 
ashes. Huhiiriia was nothing more now, than 
an an i mid to he siwriticed to the Moloch of 
sis'ial eriiclty. He felt iiiicnse hitternoss againat 
Numyatil fora while. Hut she wa.s dying, ^^hat 
WHS the use of Is'ing angry witli her 1 Him had 
ptissi'd lieyonil l.hc range of Iniman love and 
Initml long ago, 

Prutiil cntcreil liis lionse. Niin^ani’s sister 
cainc out anxiously and asked, “Won’t thoy 
■simd the girl 

‘“No,” said Pratnl shortly. A moan of 
intense agony was Imaisl from insiile. Pmtul 
ran in at once to liis wife and stooil liy her bod, 
Namyaiii* was sitting nji, supjmrting herself on 
her jiillow.s and panting Inyivily. Her eyes wane 
starting out and her ribs rose and fell with her 
lireatliing. 

“Plea.se go yoiirscH," she crieii out. ■‘They 
won’t Ih“ aide to say 'no' Ui yon. (io and bring 
home iny darling.’' 

"1 won’t go,” said her husband. 

•‘This is my last prayiT to you,” wopt 
Niwayuni. “I won’t live to make another.” 

“How can 1 lejive you in this state ?” he 
asked. ‘‘I won't see yon alive when 1 come back.” 

“Yes, you will,” slie moaned in a hoane 
voice. “I won't die before I see her sweet face 
OIU 11 iiior'.” 

•'All right,” said PiiUnl. “I shall go. But do 
you notice what sort of a night wiis is ? And 
ilo you 1 1 car the roar of the river ? How can 
I cross over in sucli weather, in that small boat V 

“(to ivu'ly in the monilng,” said Naniyani. 

“T shall • try," said l^tuL The air of the 
sick room sisnned to stifle him and he went 
out. 

The ni^ht advanced apace. A light waa 
burning in the bedroom, and another in the 
kitchen. Unfuthomahle darkneas enveloped ^ 
village, not u streak of light could be soea 
anywhere, l^he roar of the current sounded like 
that of a furious monster. PratuI sat in another 
room like an image of stone. Namyani’a sister 
moved, about restleasly. She could not eit by 
her sister. The very sight of her face made Mr 
nervous. 

Suddenly .someboily knocketl at the outer 
door, very loudly, PratuI got up with a start 
ami crieif out to his sister-in-law, “Pleawt bring 
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thiit lifrlit here, let me soe 
wejilhcr.” 

She hurritsl out with the li(rhl. As Pmtul 
Clmndra opcmsl the door, ii siiiiilt ftlijrlil ligim*, 
flung its(>lf et Ills feet urn I crietl out, “Is mother 
atiil nlive?” 

Pmtul IfKjkeil !it his diuighler with a keen 
iereing gliince. Was this Suhernn '{ W;is this 
is shirling chiM ? But the girl was looking nt 
him with wide open urn! fearful eyes, nwaiting 
his reply. “Yes, slie is alive. (Joirie in," he so id. 

The Imiitman stood outside the dis)r, holding 
aloft n hurrieino linitern. “Will yo\i p:iy me 
my fan*, Hir ?” he asked in a bi^siwhiiig voice. 

Pmtul look out a rupee from his poekel and 
flung it lit the man. He left, satisliisl, 

Riibania followed her father into the siekroom. 


Niimynni sat up in great exeiti'ment mi-i 
stretched out her arms, crying, “(kime, my 
darling, come.” 

Ruharna nislieil into her mother’s arms. 
Naniyani trembled violently, then fell hack on 
lier Iasi, *iuite senseless. Priilul (llitindra drugged 
hack the girl hiislily. Narayuiiis sister ran 
forward an.vioiisly, holding the lamp aloft and 
cried oat, “What is the matter, brother ? Has 
siie fainti'd 

Pnitul (lhaiidra lamt ilown over her face, fell 
her ])ulse and Iter heart. Then he moved bank 
from tlie beil silently. 

iSubiirna slirii-kisl out aloud in feju", 

Nariiynni never woke uj) aguiii. 

(Ih he. continued) 
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PRINCESS KAMALA RAJA OF GWALIOR 

By Puok. HfR.ALAL CHA'rTERJEE, m.a. 


1 

llE Royal Wedding at Ownlior made 
everyniin agog to partieip.tU^ in the 
festal arrangt'uients. 

There hsul been no such event to stir 
tlie hearts of the jieujrle for over a ipiarter of a 
centnry. A tlioiisaud workers were busy to 
keep tlin streets gay—a tJiousniirl artists 
began devising .scenic. elbmLs to c:i]iturc the 
imngiiiatioii of the niyal guests. Tlie palace 
grounds were a fwist of wonder. 'riie 
decorator's skill \«is shown to tlie greate.st 
ntlvnntiigp;. It was poetry to the vision. 
Tliou.saiids flocked into the spacious compound 
to gaitc upon n paradise of lights, i'roinetlicn.s 
had put forth his highest efforts to ill Limine 
die royal scat, “where the air sweetly rtmoin- 
mends itself and the heaven’s breath smells 
wooing!y” all around. The precincts afo as 
clean as the courts of a temple. There are 
no avenuoa where abhorred, deeds have been 
done, no bowers with unsavoury legends 
clinging to diem. There are no subterranean 
cells stifling the groans of unjustly condemned 
prisoners, nor halls haunted by Banquo’s 
ghost There arc no secret cupboards 
biding uncanny skeletons—no dork chambers 


holding weeping niuiden.s in duress—no 
corridors stained with the blood of rival 
elaimu'ils. 

Everything is healthy and wholesome, 
'riierc is romtniee and art—and culture—and 
courtesy—and lavish hospitality—and all the 
glowing ideals of yontli. 

Art one waiidenid in the wcll-laid-ont park 
with the artistically arranged bnlb.s along the 
palace wails and on the tree tops, memory 
Kccmed to catch the glamour of Bagdad in 
die golden prime' of Ilarnn A1 Raschid. 

The fourscore uindows^nll alight 
As wil.h tlic ijuintrasciii^R of flame, 

A million tniiers flariiiir bri^r’it 
From twisLisl silvers look'll to shame 
The hoi low-vail ltd I flark inif) stream’d 
1I]Hm the mooned do mi's itliief 
In inmost Jlap^Iiid, till there seem’d 
Hundreds of rn^seents on the roof 
Of night new-risen. 

But the fates all the while were weaving 
an ultra-sombre pattern—within a brief month 
the suppers and seremide.s were tumbled into 
irrevocable ruin. It seemed as if the fairy 
scene had only been laid upon the frowning 
edge of a volcano which burst forth in all 
its violence when joy was at its bei^t 
And, to adopt Stevenson’s language, when the 
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otuvt'rsal music l»ad led the lovers itilo the 
patlis of dalliitiice, eoiilideut of iiutiire’s 
sutldeiily tlic air sliiftcd iii(o u 
minor and ileath made a eliiteh I'mm his 
atiibtiscndc below the bed of tnarriafre. 

The late J’riiK'es.s Karnalji Raja S:iliil)a 
Seiitilia was b<ini in November, 1!)1 t. His 
Hij;;h(iess the Maliar.ija Mad ho Rao Seiiidia 
bejiaii to train her on certain well-thou^lit- 
oiit liti(>s so that she tni^Iit not adorn a doll’s 
house but inriise her sjiirit and s(am[) her 
personality wherever she moved, lie perhaps 
look ids iiisjiiration from the Rani of .Ihaiisi, 
whose saiictifif'd nshes seventy-live years a^o 
were Unit}' into the air within a stoiui's thntw 
from the Palace, and made this Princess iiiider}r() 
a course of military Iraiiiiii}'. Siie and 
her brother, the jtreseiit Maharaja, who was 
horn two years later, were both enrolled on 
Rupee one per month as ordinary se])oys 
in the Stitte refriiiient to aeipiire the iiec.ess- 
arv moiiietum—to run the exalted race set 
before them. 

Next, Pros pern-like, the late Maharaja 
fo<ik eun‘ that she shonld spend most of her 
im[)rcssion:tltlc days amidst scenes of natural 
beauty, that site should ride aloii}' sea-eonsts 
and over hills ami through dense forests 
and es<'ape from the cobwebs which {’oiirt^ 
life is so a]>t to weave to befog the brain, 
riie IVineess beeatne a fearless rider and a 
keen hunter. 

Ni.r was the eiiltur:il side neglected. She 
began to grind at the set t»i)oks and jiassed 
with credit till! Matriculation lO.xaminatioii of 
• he Women's University ami won many 
prizes and medals for her e.xcelleiit ])aiiitirig, 
eiiihniidcry and needle-work. 

I lius she heeauK^ the idol of the populace 
uid when the s]>ecial train steamed out at 
11 a. Ill. (Ill Sniulay the 11th Mareh, eon- 
vrying tW Princess and lier royal spouse to 
.Akalkot, everyone from the highest to the 
h’ust memornblo felt the pang of se|>aralioii. 

llefore a fortnight had pass(;d tlie terrible 
news was flashisl mi the J5)th March last 
that all xvas over. Klie who had been so nobly 
tnuned, she who could so marvellously wield 
the awonl, so accurately handle the gun, so 
skilfully use the brush, so delicately sweep 
llio trings—she had been snatched away 
the bloom of life. Everyone waB 


stunned ami that day there was dole at 
Gwa'ior, 

Her popularilv eoiihl be nuxisiiri'd bv tho 
presents iill< red by the liuinliler folk. When 
two royal families are linked in matrimonial 
alliance, only barbaric, silvt'r and gtdd flow 
into the bridal bower In iini'iidiiig streams, 
only the costliest arlieles of jewelh'i'v aro 
heajied upon tlie bride gems witli all the 
eimceiilraled lustre of the mines pearls with 
all tlie shade and the sliine of the sea—but 
among lli(> rielu’.st. ull'erings, if, was noticed 
that on the table properly arranged wero 
iirdinaiT things : 

(/) a riding .saddle completi^ with acces¬ 
sories, 

{(/') a tiiiely wrought, scarf, 

(«/) a decent tray with lea-eiips and saucent 
washed with gold, 

((/■) a neatly made cash-box, 

(c) a liandsonie dressing-ease, 

(ci) a)} aitist.icaliy designed boat with ink- 
w<‘lls and jieii-.stands, 

((■//) sevi'i'al albnnisof pieliiresby Kiinipeau 
and Indian painteiv, 

(riVi') a Iannis racket. 

Rut the IViucess look a special intere.xt 
in the jiaintiiigs of the Rengal School and so 
(Ihatterjee’s albums and a selection of tho 
jiictiires by Tagoiv, Rose, Haidar, Gangidi and 
Sen with the following lines 

“.May Hymen, (lud of marriage, and Perea, 
Goddess of .Agricnllnre, betid tlieir doiibio 
aureole over the royal houses ol Gwalior 
and .Vknlkot’’ 
were also there. 

A siinveuir vuilnme in Marathi entitled 
Mfiitliii was pi'esented to the Priiiei-sfi 

on the wedding day. It opens with n letter 
addressed by lli.s Highness In his august 
sister. It will now be read xrith a niclaiieholy 
iiitere.'l. Tnmslated into Knglisb it runs thus : 

“We have liyeil logellier in loving coiii- 
patiignshtp for eighteen years under the saiiMj 
roof and have been nursed upon tlie self-same 
bill. Wc have (piarelled many times. We eiftcn 
left each- (‘ther in a liufl'. Rut all these 
diffbronees were due to excess of love. And 
now the niomeut of parting lias arrived and 
I cannot keep back my tears. May you live 
melodiously and long ! 

Your uflcctioimte brother.” 
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The Princess dHshingly s|)eiit }ioi‘ life and 
cheerfully hii/urded it and 'ins now shot up 
and become a consultation ! 

May God grant strength to tlm stricken 
Mahamni Kiihiba and to the bert^avwl brother 
to bear the loss. 

n 

Hiich then was the Princess who has been 
HO cruelly n'liifived from thi‘ [>iirthly scene 
when? she would have jilaycd ik meniorablc 
part, conifortijig those in aflllotion and bringing 
a my of light into niiiiiy a darkened homo. 
Her form had been so inoiildi?d that slic was 
vibmnt with energy and athrill with the 
noblest intpiilses, and her august parents liad 
ntirtunsl her into a hue flower of oiiltiin? and 
courtesy. 'I'hen Nature said : 

Myeelf will to tny darliilK lie 
Kolh law and iiiipiilHe ; aiui witli me 
The (iirl. in ris k niid i>lain. 

In earth and heaven, in irinde and hnwer, 

Khali htel an orertu'i^ilI); |K>wcr 
To kindle nr reatraiii. 

Wlien th(? routine of life so rudely dis- 
fajrbed is resinued, when uonnal eondition.s 
so ruthlessly breaeliiul by the blind furies 
are agitiii restored, wlieu sorrow clothed in 
black from head to foot rec<ides from the 
forefront of tike stage and tbue jiours b;ilm 
into the sorest ]>laces of tlie bnii.scd and 
blccdiikg hearts, steps are likely tk> be d(!vised 
to perpetuate the memory of the illustrifuis 
Priikcess. J’erhaps it will not be utopian t(> 
suggest that a University named after her 
should be established. I'lie late Msihikmja 
Madho Rao Sciiwlia, with that fine visikiik of 


the new geinjratioii which would come forward 
to rear the structure of society blown to 
smithereens by the great wtkr, ap|ioint«d ;i 
committee to go into tike (piestinn tlioroughly 
St) that the aftcmiatli fif tht* fat<‘fiit years 
might not obstruct the growth and dcvelop- 
meikt of the State, who.se interests have 
rceoiitly becjuue so tdosely iiitorwoven with 
tlie rest td' the twuutry. But before tike 
(*X)iuinitt(!e et)kdd bring its hibours to a satis- 
fiictory conclusion His Highness fell ill ami 
passed away iik l^aris in 1}I2.">, Siuee then 
the sclieme has been in abeyance. Tlie time 
is now ripi‘ for its r<ivival. iti two years tlie 
Kainala Itajjk University can be an accom¬ 
plished fad ploughing up the old traditions, 
obliterating the ancient iinpi'oHtable landimirks, 
eliminating tlie monstrous outgrowths on tike 
body-politic, aiTCsting all digressions of the 
national genius which eventually load to 
disintegration, decadeuci? and defeatism, making 
the young nicn and women Imve now bices 
fluslicsl with high hopes, and enabling them to 
speak a language with an emplmsis never 
heard before. .And ju.st at the psychological 
muinent Ills Highness, the present Maluir.ija, 
will step on to the scene, eager for all [irogress. 
i-xkdtiiig in strength, action, aclih'veiuent—-in 
all heroic enterprises his heart like thrice 
tempered steel, his blood an incandcseent 
Haiiic. 

The present wriU’r has not the shadow of 
a doubt that His 10xe»'llcncy the Viceroy, 
who is so keenly iiiterestcd in tlic welfare of 
tlie State, wotiid facilitat(> the grant of a 
chai-ter. 




The Late Princess Kamala Raja'and; Her Brother 
H. H. the Present Maharaja Scindia of GWalior 










THE MENACE TO THE HARDINGE BRIDGE AND 
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T HIO public is now awnrr thnt tlic Ihird- 
iugp liridj^c over tlie Giiiifrc^s wliich 
WHS opciii’il ill IblT) wltb ffroal fjiisto 
iiml WHS iinilecl iis mn* of the f!;r(‘nU'st 
ciijiinccriiijj feats of the world is verv si'vcrelv 
thi'e:ifen(*(l bv a eiiHo^e in tlie eotirse ot tli(> 
river. .\ liujre simi of four (‘rores of rupees 
w:is spent in its eoiistructinii. ’I'lie iiiut'iiiiiuh* 
of the disaster is pi-obiibly not fully ajipreeiated 
l)v the ])ublie. It not only ineans thiil liie 
e.-iprieious river luis refused to be tjiined and 
(lireatetis to break the iiini chain and the j;uide 
banks whieii were desiffiied t 4 ) keep it 
pertnaiiently within its eliannel, but it may also 
seriously interrupt tln> trallle with Nortli 
Heuptl thus disiufraniziiifr the wholi* transport 
system. It is rej)<)rfed that a bajid of eiijriin'ers 
under the giiidaiiei’of .Sir Itobert dales who 
was responsible for the eonstriietinn of the 
hrifljreare trying;; tiieir best to fight witli the river 
and we have nothing i)ut sineerest sympathies 
with the engineers in tlu'ir heroic I'lVorts. 
Ibit at the same tinus it will not be i>nt of 
plaee to dwell a little on the history ol this 
midertakiilg wliich illustrates tlie point of view 
put forward by Prof. JI. X. Saliii in his 
p-amphlet On fkc ,Vred of n lltjdrniiiir 
Itemirih Laboi'alonj in fipiit/nl published in 
Sir P. lliiy Conniu'inoiiition volmiw’, and 
further in his Presideiitiai Address to the 
Iiidhiii Science ('ongn'ss of The two 

points emphasized are ; 

1. That til all niigineeiing undertitkiiigs 
whieh deal with the river systmn of Imlla, the 
problem of the country as a whole should he 
liorne in mind. Commereial interest alone 
sluHild not bn allowed to get tlie Ix'ttiT of 
agricultural and sanitary eonsiderutions. 

2. Before .a gigantic project of tins type 
is undertaken the problem should be discussed 
thoroughly in a Hydraulic Research lAboratory 
wi^ the aid of models aiwj sufficient ilata. 


Uks|'()Xsi|i||,| I'y ■I-JII.; ( i(iVKI!.\'MI-;\'r 

ASH SOT wi'iu TUK Ksuiskkus 

I o do jitslicc to (he engineers who are 
res[M>nsjble tor the (h'sign of the bridge* and 
carrving out of tlie pnijiM'l, it must he said 
lli.'il they made a very Iniriesl and tliorongh- 
going aUeni]it for studying the pnihlcni in 
all its asjieets. If in spile nf tlnur utteni]>(s, 
howi'ver, the disaster, appt’ehemhsl by tliem, 
bus aetiially eojiic to pass, it is entirely due, 
to ijiiot^- Prof. M. \, Saha, “ txi lack of imii- 
ginatioii on the part of those wlio have taken 
ii}ioii tliemselves the task of (Soveriimcnt and 
tlieir failure t<i devise a proper sehetiK* of 
co-ordinated work in whicli .seieiit.ifit* sliidv 
in snitahle laboratories should I’onii' an essmi- 
cial part of the organization.” Xothing illus- 
liiitcs the wisdom of tliese wonls better than 
tlie ii 11 pending tragedy of the .Sir.i Bridge. 

.Siioirr llisroiiv ok tuk Bikiiok 

A sliort history of the Sara Bridge whieb 
I have giithcred together from tlw official 
rneoiils will illnslr.itx* the jxunt. The idcji 
of the bridge dates as far back as 18<Sft when 
it was lirst felt in'eessary to lonstnict a 
bridge over the lower (binges in order to 
open tlie North Bengal and .Vssniii valley 
to better trading facilitiis. Por the (Janges 
was not crossed b)’ anj’ bridge below Benarea, 
and the need of some bridgi* at Mokatiich 
(ihat and 'another further down somewhere 
in Bengal tvhich would stiiiinlatc ipiick traiis- 
|«)ft between n'gions lying north and south 
of the (iaiiges had long been felt. In 
iT‘.s|wnse to the feeling, a tilimber of engineers 
inelndiiig Sir F. Spring wereiitsked to make a 
preliminary survey, and report upon a suitable 
site for the lowci' (langes bridge. Sir 
F. Spring has reconled his investigations in 
several technical papers, and was the first t<> 
realize the immensity of tlie fcisk. 
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“Tho ounuliiBion to wliidi I tmve coinc iB that 
the tnBk of bri<l;;>ii)t tliu lotrer Uiuikvb in an 
(!x<'C^>tioiinItjr formiilablo our. Of thiti ohisB of work, 
nothing approai’hiiig it in didirulty bus biKiii 
aUcmuieil in Itnlia, or itniood ho far hb I know, 
anywlioro d»i'. Th« diilienlty to wbioli _ f refer, 
is not in tbr bnililiiig of tliv briil^ whicli ib the 
UBuul Htmigiit-aboad briilp.' work, but in the 
Xmining uf I bo riviT bo tuut it mny not dcHcrt 
till! bridge ivlion built,” 

Ho was also tbc (irst to ompimnize tlio 
nccoHsity of stmlying tlic problem in n River 
Pliysios liiiboi'atory before netiml ooiistrnctiou 
waa tJcciilinl upon. 

Ill spile of llio-c discoiii’iijriiijr eireutiislaiiet'a 
Spring piiK'oodoil with liia tii.ik with great 
coil rage. He .stnilieil the tli.schiirge ( the 
volume of water (lowing per aeeoiul) of the 
Oniiges iind fonod that the discliargc vai'iea 
from 80,OIK) eiiseca in Mareh to about thirty 
times as inueh in Angiiat wlien the river is in 
full flood. The public may not be knowing 
that, though the Ganges is a much shorter 
river coiiiiiareil to’ the Nile or tlie Mississippi, 
its total disehnrge of water is only seeoiid to 
timt of the Amazon, and seven times that of 
the Nile, cxcceiliiig that of the Mississipju by 
a small amount. Sueli a large volnme of 
water flowing through a country which is built 
up by its umd deposit is liable to cause 
dangeniiis erosion, and wash out whole villages 
and even ilistncts. ’I'he problem of bridging 
such a river is therefore extremely dilfieiilt. 
Spring surveyed the, river-banks froin tlic 
Celebriilod pass of Sakrigali where the Ganges 
enters Bengal, right np to Sanighat in seai'eli 
of some tract of liard soil which could be 
cxjiectcd to resist erosion by the river during 
floods. Altogether three tyjies of sites were 
found. The Ganges at Sakrigali flowi^d 
between banks which consistod of luinl rock 
on the south side and hard clay oir tlic north 
side. Therefore, both the banks were 
pcrmniieiit. This site was discarded beeanso 
the main considciiition wa.s to provide a short- 
out to the jute districts of North and East 
Bengal, aiul this site was too far to the West. 
Lower down Spring found a place whore tlie 
north bank was of hard rod clay called Bariiid 
white the other bank consisted of sandy- soil 
which was liable to erosion. This site (Mligunj- 
Isubpur) was also discarded because the 
milwiiy line had to be taken too far to the 
west. Then caino the site near about Sara 
where an examination showed that the river 


was wandering in a most erratic fashion witliin 
a bed about s(!veti miles in breadth. The banks 
on both tlic sules were noii-pcnnaneiit though 
there was some hard clay deposit on the 
soiitli side. (Spring was not very enthnsiastie 
about this site for two reasons. First because 
the banks were veiy kitrl/r/tn and hi; found 
tliat they must be protected by linings of 
stones and concrete ( toehnically known as the 
guide banks ) so that the river may flow 
permanently through the. channel over which 
the bridge is built. Rut he was afraid that 
all tliese precautions might prove useless 
hceanse the river here flows in tlie shape of 
an itivm’tnd M and takes two sharp bends. Due 
to these bends piiwerf'ul eddies and dtuigerons 
scours arc prodnecd in tlio river specially 
during the floods and tlicsc iiniy injure the 
guide batiks, 

Resides, the river might eiiaiigc its tsairsc 
and make a sliort.-cnt through the peninsula 
leaving the bridge on dry land, or it may 
revert to one of its old ehannel.s taking the 
guide bank on the flank or the rear. Time 
has shown (hat Sjiring’s foal's wero almost 
prophetic. It is to bo seen whether the efi'orts 
of the engineers can now save the bridge. 
When the aetiial enn.st.ruction was begun Hpriiig 
had retired and the eonstcnetioii was put in 
the hands of Sir Ifobcrt Giiles. It appears 
that Spring’s fears about safety ivere brushed 
a.side for eonsidenition of eonnneroial advan¬ 
tage, and it was .said that engineers could 
biiilil the guide banks anil the Itridge so strongly 
that they could prove the futility of die oft- 
tjiiolcd proi'erb of building on sand. Man 
proposed, but the Hiver-goddess disposed—she 
refused to be tamed and ‘frustrated in its 
attempts to wasli (he Ititnks on the surface, 
worked on the deeper lying sand and iiiider- 
iiiined the whole structure from the bottom. 
It is reported that of the millions of stone 
boulders piles! round the ]tiers to protect them, 
nothing has been left behind, and all carried 
away. Nature has refused to accept defeat 
and it U very doubtful even if tliC, ■‘euginccre 
8ue<!eed ill tempo nirily a verting the disaster, 
whether Uie riimedy would be of u permanent 
nature. For, the catastrophe which now 
threatens the bridge is attributed to tlic g;reat 
flood due to abnormal rainfall near about Delhi 
last year, but past experience has shown that 
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crttastrophio floDdi* i»rc> by iin tik’iiim n 
v**rv infrniiuont phcnomcim. 

NKKI> a RiVKU PHYStfS li.VUOllATOUY 

Thp (lisjistcr wliidi tJirrati'tis tlic 

Srini Rritlj't! oiiipbijsizo* wry slii)ii«;iy wliiil. 
h;is Iori)T b[!Cii felt by Kiitno ]iprs.iiH 

wlio have the wHfiin' of the rrnintrv in their 
heart. The Central ami Proviueial (Inverii- 
iiieiits of India and other piihlie bi>!lies spend 
millions atimialiy in various eiijriiieeniij; 
pntjeets dealing with tlie river syslein of tin? 
country ; Hiicli as cnnstnietion of the brldi;es, 
canals and einbaiiktiients, etc. In point of 
size and expense these works are ])erhaps 
nowhere rivalled in the world exeejit in the 
ITiiitecl Sfcit<’s of Anieriea, and in no other 
civilized eonntry have the eojrineers to deal 
with such niifjhty rivers, treaeJierons soil 
mid e:it;Lstro]iliic floods on the scale as thtsy 
oe-eiir in India, fn IJ. S, A., the responsibilitv 
of nianajring tiie Mississippi previously rested 
in the hands of Provincial Go verm neats mid 
Army Engineers who tried to luintnil its floods 
by building huge einbankinents along the 
banks. But when dnritig tin? last grt at thiod 
tlie river burst through these enihonkiiients 
.and caused a terrible disaster, tliorc was a 
great hue and cry and a very strong public 
opinion grew demanding a more scientifie 
control of the river. Since then inneli work 
is going on in Amerie.'i to stiidv the problem of 
river physie.s in suitably eipi'.pped laboriitories 
wndt'r able directors. In India, however, 
the Htiidy of river physics has so far been 
coinpletciy ueglce.ted in spite of the sevei'i! 
disasters that have befallen the <;oiinfry due to 
the mtsliundling of her river system. In our 
country the engineers .are requirwl to tjune the 
mighty forces of nature without the requisite 
knowledge and the necessary data to which 
they are fully entitled. It is not surprising 
thcreftirc that many such public works do 
not quite come up to the expectations ; a few 
have proved nhsolutely futile and have g:iined 
notoriety to the public for the enormoii.s sums 
of public money wasted on them. The Bengal 
public perhaps well remembers tlie Grand 
Trunk Canal project in this connection. 
Bimilar scandalous projects in other parts of 
India need not be meutioned her& 


.^s far us river (iniblems are concerned,. 
the [Uisition nf Bengal is iiniqui' ninniig '»ll the- 
provinces of India. Kirstly betsiuse its health 
and prosperity are closely eoiineefed witli its 
river system and seemidly bi'eausc the head¬ 
water of the (wo mightiest rivers of India flow 
through this provinee. As nieiitioned before 
the Canges, though it is a much shorter river 
tiiiiJi the Mississippi, iliseharges more water 
at Sara than (In? latter at. its head. The 
liiseliargo. of the Bi'a-iiha[nilrii is e.slimaUnl on 
g.mil grounds ( > be about one and a half times 
as iinieh ns that i>f thi‘ (Janges, The D.iiimdar 
system stands by itself, ’I'he iliseharge of ail 
fliese riviTs, their periodic variations, the- 
amoiiiit of silt brniiglit by them, the distribu¬ 
tion of w.iter in the eixnitry, study of thu 
precipitation data for each basin, the mee.hanistn 
anil nature of erosion iiud scour formation, 
ninl numerous other allied jirohlems should be 
accurately studied before any great engineering 
work (c. f/., river training, railway bridges and 
liiiiidi, excav’atinu of old ebamiels, flood 
control, canal construction for either irrigation 
nr niivigatimi) is undertaken. 

Due to the short-sigiited fa.shiou in which 
the Goveniment and tin? R iilsvay niif.lioritics 
h iv(? so far handled tin? river system of Bengal 
the mas.ses ieive terribly sufl'ered both from 
M?ihiria and other epiilemies and fmm the ruin 
of agricultural prosperity. Ffitlierto Ct'iitral 
and Western Beiigid have been the worst 
victims hut if the pre.serit poli(?y or Ini^aei 
fain' i.s allowed to eniitlriue, one cannot be 
very hopeful about the future of Ea.st Bengal.. 
If tile rivers .ire not controlled and tiic people 
are not taught how to live in such areas, and 
keep their pools clear, EiLStcrii Bengal imiy bo 
siibje(?ted to- the sann? devastating epUlcmics 
which have ruiiieil Western Beng.il. The 
need for seioutifie study of the physics of 
rivers is an all-Bengal and integral problem 
whicii cannot be undertaken piecemeal. 

Jn coiiebision, we cannot do better than, 
to quote the suggestirms of Prof. Saha given, 
in the pamphlet mentioned nbovt?: 

‘My filial stiggcationa arc ; — 

(a) Rttnbli»hment of a Ifydraulie Rcmartdt' 
Laboratory for the study of the _ problems of River 
Tnuqmg, Fkxxl irrigation, Navigation and Water¬ 
power development in Bengal. 

■g This should be a puroty Research Institute 
tho lU^ of tile Wassorbaii Laboratory of 
- or Vienna. Tho object shSuW 
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lh> I ho Htudy <if ( lii> iiii.vsicK of ( ireil Ilivon*, 
)>ro|»iral.loti 01 iilatiH ill (’oinliiuHtioii with doiiarl- 
iiUfiit (li) null li‘Mtiii(; nf tiio [iliiii liy iiiiuii!< of 
lolMinitory iiukIoIh. 

Ak lli’o |ir<)iil(‘ii)R itniuiro I'xiicrl kiiowlcdKi' of 
|ihyMi<-M iiiiil 111111 hotiialio!‘. iiiiil ilomiiiiil much 
iiriKinalilv for their Roliitioos. Iliv lulxmitory dioiilit 
havu II n-sciin h uliiioxplicri’. il shoiilii Ix' [iIiiihiI 
iiMilir a ilisliiij^iiinlicil iiIiyxiciRt who is also well 
u|i ill mnihi'iniUicH. Ife slioiiliE he proviiiisl witli 
a uitoif sliiir coiisislin-j of i'X)xTts ill alliixt hill’s, 
iiiit] u uooii ikiKiriilory. 

Siirli a lalioratorv shouiil Is' atlachi'il to the 
I Iniversitii's. us l^iittiuis'iiu;; (Jolicccs in our 
inunlry have iiol yet ih‘velii]ii>ii any ii'seari'h 
iitiiiosjiheiv. Tile iniliiil e\|ieTises nf a lahoratory 


should not I’Xeeisl Hs. ill lakhs mid the reeiiiTiii 
ex|>oiKiituri> Rs, 2 lakhs. 

(A) Ih iid'imfnt foi' Firlil ^r^irr. 

This will iiudertuke a hydi'u‘;ru[i)iie survey <1 
the rivei-s of Ih-iijral. iiieiiiifiiiK ffleviint fojiie's in 
To|in«ru|ihv, Collei’tUHi of l‘rect|iitaliiiii Ifnta (siuh 
work is lii’iiift done on a small seule hy I’ri'i. 
E’. C, Mahahinohis in the I'n-sidciiey (Jolie^), aiui 
other juDliliysieiii factors likely to Ik‘ of use in tin 
pri’liiiratiim of stnut eontruetive urojix’ts. 

The depurltiieiil iiiiiy he eiisily (inaiierd if no 
{irii]xisal of iiuixisin^ a small thi>roii);hfure lux isi 
the |iassi ii[rers and traiiin}; iiarties utiU/.in}r Ihi 
K. I. Kaihviiy ami K. H. Railway lines arr 
aeeeptixl.** 



“To Utopia.” 

The sinaller nations hiivi* lone 
displayed a sjiirit of iui)iatieiiee :ii 
the aUiliide of the Bijr Rowers 
Inwards inuiiietiloiiR iuteriiiilioiial 
jii’ohlems, Juiiatii’se aKlfti'>‘>'ioii 

111 ('liiiiese territory. The latest 
exaioiilu of this iiii|iatieiii-e is to l>< 
found in I he follow iu" telegram : 

<Ji-:N’KV,t. Afiril 11 . 

Ttie iMi|Kilieiiee of smailer niilintis 
at the delay in ealUiii; a di»ariii!i 
nient emiferenee was revealed in a 
movement. h‘d liy Swisleii whieh has 
emnmiiiiieatisl In the lienijnethe text 
nf the ]iiiiixisals for hasteiiiii}; a 
siihstnntial i-oiiventioii. UoUaiiil. 
Norway, S|iuiii and SwitrA'rhitui 
have :i]nirnved (tie pnifKisals whieli 
w ill he eonsidereil at Ihe next nuvtiiie 
of the ihireiiii. The f^wi'disli memo 
randuni siiuHcsts that the eouvcniioo 
should lie, liiiiilefi to eertiiiii liraiiebes 
Ilf amiawteuls. lenviii); a eotiiprehen 
sive soliilloir until a later date and 
[lost ixinijiu: naval isiusiilemtiole 

until Itai. 
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SNOLIBH 

HISTORY Ob' THU 7lAfiHTRAKUT.\S 

(ItATITODAS): Jig Pandit llixhrx/itixir .V«fA Jifti 
(I'KfU). I'ltbliKhtil 1)1/ tbe Arehai'-otatiiral l>rimrli»rnt, 
•hfihpitr. 

The title (if this book is wiinen-lmt misloading as 
it is not a sysleinatie history of the Uiisblmkiitns ns 
i1, iirefesscs to he. 

The lx)ok is divided into two jiarls. 

In the lirst part thti author has altem[iled to 
(<>i:il>lish the following th(sics, among others: 

(I) I'hat in tite days of Asoka and in enriy 
pi'riod, the Rnshtrakntas livtsl in tbe iiorLli and nut 
in the Deccan. 

(• 2 ) That they ruled over Kaiiauj even Indore the 

II apt as. 

(H) Thst the Oaltadavalas of Kanaiii were 
Jtnshlmknliui, _ and Ihiw nltiinntely foiiiiJisi the 
Italhnd^irineiiMdity of Jodhpur. 

(I) Tno Qimadavnlus wen; so called because of 
their association with Oadhiptira (Kaiiauj). 

yi) ^e Rnahtrakutas were Hiiryii-Vamsis, 

Ill dtsoiiiuing these problenis the author has 
lirought together a mass of facts, whieh does credit 
til Ins learning but wo regret to note that he has 
neither displayed a critical spirit nor a thoroughness 
of kiiowloirgo whieh marks a trite Sidtolur. 

( 1 ) While discLlBsiiig the location of the Rattiis 
he has altogether ignonKl the oocurreiiru of the namu 

III the Hathigumpha Inscrijition, the itiscriplioiis 

"f the Satuvahaiias and various minor inscriptions 
"I the Decimn. Tlicse records when ]>n)i»rly 
considered would, we believe, induce him to clnmgc 
his views. V 

( 2 ) The [TOof on which the author relies in 

su|i|iurt of his second thesis is a characterislie 
esamnie of the lack of critical spirit. In an Inscrip¬ 
tion dated A, D. 1051 , Chalulcya, the eporwmous. 
foiuidig' of the clan, is said to have marned the 
d^Jighter of the Rashtm^utn King of Kansiij. ‘‘FrOi^ 
*i> ? <l«ite evident,” says the au^or, that the- 

Kssh^kuias also rul^ over Kanauj in the early 
Period, early centuries of the Chiiatian ora, ais 
no snys later. Comment on thi%u superfluoas. 

08^7 


( 11 ) As riganls the third, l.lie jirohlcnt was dealt 
with in a schulnrly wav by I’amlit, Ram Karnii in 
Sir .\HiilriflJi .Iiibilw Yoliiiiie (Viil, III, Part II, 
p]). LTi") il') and the liyputlict-is ho luid down seems 
to me to lai a very sound one nllhoiigli it cntiiiQt be 
reganil'll ns a pnivi d fact. The author of the Inxik 
miiiiitniiis the siuiie view llnmgli he divs nut, n-fer 
to this I'Xi’i’lleiit article, liiil. lie has not made any 
advance over I’jiiidit Ram h'liniu in proving the thcHM. 

( 4 ) The fuiirth thesis smns lu ije absolutely 
iinlcnaliie, 

(u) Tbe line uf argnnient (pp. Ib-I i) in Hiip}Kirt 
of tiliis ixiiat is ivpiallv iitii ril.ieal, Me Inis liiinsetf 
admitted, later, oo ]i. 2 (i, how iiiireliublc iiiir data are 
ill rugaril to the 1 1 ass i lie a lion of liislorical ilyiiusticfl 
as solar or lunar. 

Two small chapters are dovotisl f»i the Religion, 
Hcieiice and Arts in tliu time of t.hii Raslitrakuliui. 
It is characlei’istie of the nvil sjiiril. of the lioolc that 
wliilii I inly six lines aie devotial to the art of the 
iliislitrakutiu, almost as many paifis Uavo been 
(leveled to tlie doterininatioii uf their Ootra and 
Vumsn. 

The iHjnilUijiiate elia[iter of the lirst jiart entitled 
'The glui’y uf the llarly Rashtrakntas’ betrays the 
real uiotive uf ilie autllor which is not so much to 
ivriu a sober history of the Ilashlrakntas as to mido) 
the present Kathods of Jodhpur shine in the rdlcetod 
glory of the ancient Raslilrakiilaa. Unfortunately, 
the anthur's very limited aeiiilauitimoe with lilumture 
on the Rashtmkutiw, written in English language, 
and an absence of critical spirit and proiicr historieaJ 
outlon|f, have considembly taken away the value 
of this chapter. He docs not seem to have realized 
the full sigoiftcaiicc of the glorious military exjiloits 
of Dhniva and Qovinjla III up to the slopes of 
Himalayas in Northrfn India. In this cunnectioii ho 
refers to Dhanuansil as Dharmayudha and moiitiona 
Banga and Magadha as two seiiarate kingdoms. 

The ■iocohC part of the work deals with the 
inscriptions of the Rashttakutas. The author has 
broagnt together a mass of information very useful 

^, study of tho history of the Rnshtrakntas. 

(tf 1 ^' sunject is ucitber critical' 
nor he has not made any soriona 
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attempt to digest this information in order to bring 
out, in an i[itetligil)Ie )nann^ the salient fcatunsi 
of the itaghlrakiita historv, Tlic author’s attention 
may be drawn to the exec!lent outline of tl)e Jlistory 
of the linshtrakiitae in Bombau Oaxetlrer, Vol. I, 
Part II, pp. ;t^-42r), whieh is no uoubt out of date, 
and ie(|iiir<.» i-eviMinii, hut which should always scr\'u 
aa the model tor a eritienl arid sehoiarly work i>ii 
the history of the Kaslitrakutas. The autlior inak<» 
one or two refereiuMw to this artide I nit does nut 
appear to have fully renlised, or at least aekiiowleii^xl, 
ihi! threat value either of this eha{>tir or tiie uril.in^ 
of Kir R, (>. HiiaiiJiirkar on the same suhjeot iii 
the same volume. 

K. Majiimimk 

iriKToRV 01'' NORTH-KA,KTKIIN INDIA 
from Ike. fumtihiliim of the lllrptri tCuipiir in flic, rinc 
of the. I'ulti tluiioKli/ of Ueiu/nt (0, JM-ifit/ A. f>.) /fy 
Jlttdlui (lorinrlii Himalr, M. A., Vh. t), lltr flout; 
fhmpnny fJd., CnifutUt 11131. 

Dr. Kiuliia (lovinda Busak's name is well known 
to liiduloKistH IIS that of an uhlu and diwiited wiirkiu' 
in (he tiehi uf .Vueieiit Indian lllslury and hljiigrapliy. 
His learned papers on the Dhanaidnna aiul Dmucidar- 
}>ur plates, on tile Tipperalt iilale of [.[ikiiinittiii 
and oil Kiisanku liiive ({Ualitied him 1o wrih; with 
higli anthority on tilc Uiipta and post-Ciiijita [leriisis 
of itidian History. In tlin present work wilieli liad the 
(listineiion of being utniroved us a thesis for tile 
iJoctumle Degnx! of Ine (.’aleutta fJiiiversity, the 
author has giveu the inatim^ fruit of liis sUuUns in 
BO far us the ri^ion of Nurtli-I^astcrii India is 
uoiiecrned. The result is a scholarly and valuable 
contriliution to our knoivlwlge of the hLstory of the 
eountry during the period with whieli it deals. 
The author has sliown raiual laastery in marshalling 
the vast array of his fuets and in eritieally appraising 
riieir worth. 

The book eonsists of twelve ehapiers, Liaiviiig 
aside the intrudnetory eliapter, we riinl tliat the 
history of North-Bnstern India undcr_ the Imperial 
Gupta ^liasty (the author’s expression “Imperial 
Qilpta Eanperors’’ strikes us anything but happy) 
is mode the subjeet of throe ehai iters (Ghans. If-lV). 
Here the author treads familiar irroiind, hut still he 
finds it possible to ofl’er some striking suggestions. 
Thns he ably refutes (n. Mir) the view of the 
late Mahamalioiaulliyaya Pandit Ilara 1‘nisad .Sastri 
(supported by the late Dr. Vinoent .Smith) namely 
that the Emperor Chandra of the Mchrauli pillar 
sbonld Ix) identified with Ctiandravarman of the 
All^abad jiillar inseription .of Samiidragitptn. We, 
however, think that his own identifieation of this 
mysterious king with the Gupta Emiicmr Chandra- 
gopta T is not free from dimenlties. For how ean 
we Tcconeile the reference in the Mehrauli inseription 
to the long reign of Chamlra as the iiaranionnt 
Emporor (p. 15) with the known short duiatio.i of 
Gbandragupta I’s reign ? Why, again, should the 
first Gupta Emperor ohooso to set up his costly 
ctfiutnn 111 the as yet unsubdued, or at any . rate 
imperfectly conquers, upper valley of the Jmtiiia 1 
We have only to make a lev more remarks on these 
piulimina^ chapters dealing with the reign of the 
Imperial Guptas. The author describes (pp. 43-46) the 
internal conditiou of tho oouiitry in Chaudeagupta IPs 
time after Fa-Hien'a sketch. But this description, 
quite apart from its applioahillty aa a whole to 
Sfa^yaidesa alone, is uiTdly. in conformity with 


the high standard of scholarship reached in irther 
(sirls of the Work. Nor again ean wo conceal 
mir disapiHiintment at the slight notice which the 
author la'stnws (in his I’refaco) u|K}u the vexed 
Kaclia and Kiuiiagiirita questions. The fourth chapter 
is chiefly remarkable for the author’s vindication of 
his earlier vicn\ namely, tliat the Gupta Empire after 
KumaragupCa I’s time broke up into u main and a 
branch line, the former consisting of Skjmdagupta, 
ICumarngnpta II. Rudhagupla, and Uhanagupta, and 
the latter of 1‘iiragnptit, Narasimhsgupta, and 
Kiimanigupta 111. In view of tbe seaiitini^s of the 
mal<;rial the autbni' lias done well in leaving liic 
question open. Another notable statement ot the 
author, wliieii is sii|iported iiy otlier scholars, is that 
the (in]i(n Empire was not destroyed by the Jlunus, 
but was prolianlv subverted later on by tlie aiiibitimis 
A'asovannaii. It may lie adiled liiat theuothor tblows 
new liglil on tin ivd.atioits )irlw(v:ii Vis on yard buna and 
yasoviiniiali. 

The following i haptera (Chaps, V-VI) deal witli the 
two rival dyimslicM tlmt mst! to (xiwer after the 
downfall of tile Unpla Empire, miincly, tht^ Matikharis 
and llio Later tiiiptas. Though nuieli of the materisl 
is alioady known, the r'oiiiiwtcd aceonnt of thesi! 
riyiiasties is very wiienm(“. It may, iiowever, tw 
doiihlisl whet her ibe Maiikliaris of the Kaketa-Kalianj 
braneb, tlial is maiiily dealt with by the author in 
ehaiiter V, are ipiiti^ in place in li liistory of Norlh- 
Itiiistoni India. 

The chapter isi Sasanka, King nf (iauda, is one of 
the most admirable [Hirtions of the iiresent work. 
The way in wliich t.he author piwes together the facts 
of this king’s reign with tbe hdji nf saivcrt .allusions in 
the IIarFtaeharil;i, the liiaased stiilemeiitsof TIineii Tsalig, 
lUid tlie obsmire retereiua’S in llie Manjiisrimiila- 
kali>a, may well serve aS a model to Oiir young 
learners. Admirable also is tlie author's diseiissiou 
of the fpieslions whether Hasaiika was guilty of 
assassinating Raivavanlbaiia and whether lie was a 
(Krsccutor ^ Riiddhism, 

In tlie eliaptsT desliiig ivith the kingdom of 
Orissa (Chap. Vlfl) the author has tried to tackle 
l.lle vexed ipicstion of elinmology of the HaiUxlbliavas, 
Here Ida sound knowledge of ludacograjihy lu-s cnahleil 
him to niotUfy in some respeefs the coiieluaions of 
earlier scholars like Kiel born ami Ik D. Uanciicc. 

The eha])ter on tlie kingdom of Eastern Bengal 
(Cliap. IX) presents for the first time a connected 
history of this outlying region:- Here the author 
with his iistial thoroujriiQoas. aiid' critical insight 
rhink successively with the datji relating to Maharaja 
Vaiiij'agu])ta, the Maliarajadhirajas Dharuiadilya, 
t iopaehnndra, and Kamacharadeva, th<! Samantaraja 
Ijokanathii and tho Khadga chiefs. We, however, 
iiotico a slight iiiconsistciicy ; for while the author 
ill one place (p. 202) assigns the Khadga dynasty to 
“the period approximatdy lietween CH) a. ». to 
(tvad betweeu) <-50 A, !>.)'’, he elsewhere thinks that 
the last two Kbadga kings “fioiirlBhcd towards the 
end of the 7lh century a. o.” and that' the very 
last of them “may have lived sometinic in the first 
quarter of the 8th century a. u,” 

In the following clmpter which deals with the 
kingdom of Kaiuarupa, the author liad the advantage 
of profiting by Mr. Padmanath fihuttacharyaa 
Ren^li Monograph on the lascriptioiu of Xamarupa, 
But no throws fr^ light upon the relations between 
Bhaakaravarmaii and his powerful ally Hanha- 
vardhana. 

The derenth and the longest chapter of the tyholo 
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work ill concCTiiod with the kiuf(dom of Ncml. Here we 
here (pp. S'! 1-273) a valiiai)le corpus ot iho nneient 
itisiTiplioiis of Xcpal from 320 to 75i) a. t>. arrant^cil 
in chromilopical gcqupiii'o with tui nnnijHid of tlicir 
l•.>ntenf>|. This is rollon-ed (pp. 271-280') l>y a very 
valiiuhic adjustment of the chronoloKy of I lie Xepiil 
ititiRS, in course of which the author ({ivcft (ovul 
rmsoiiB for rcjoctini; the opinions of Drs. t'li'ct ami 
Sylvan Lovi. His own view is that threo (litli.n-nf 
eras—the Vikrama, the Gupta, and tlic Haraiia erna - 
were in vogue in the country. He enui’liiciea the 
cimirter (pp. 28.8-302) with a chrontdogii’al table of the 
early Xeittil kings and a detaileil analysis of cavli 
reign. 

The twelfth and last chapter contains the author’s 
''f(>iicli«!ing remarks” on some of tlie sneeiai aihiiiiiiri- 
(rntivc, economic, social and rtdigioiis features of the 
|H’ri<sl witli which lie deals. Coiisiderinj' the range of 
(o[ii<-s irn’lndcs) bv the autlior within Itis purview, liis 
treatment ini^ht nave bcni much fidlcr. Tlius on the 
Bilhioet of religions develojunent wc might liave hw'ii 
lohl what s|icci.at forms nt the Bnihmanieai, ISuddhist 
and .laina cults were in vogue and in jjarticular liow 
fur Tantric ritualism hiwi made headway in North- 
Kastern riidiii at this lime. In isinneclion witli the 
dcvciopiiM'iit of the fine arts we shmiUl hai e cx[a>ctisl 
to t«! enlightfiicii about tile <)itlev<ait types of temple 
aoiiitccture that lieloug to this lime, wliile tlie 
iniiairtaucc of this perioct ns tlie dividing-line fKlwecn 
the Xorth-ludhui and the Piastern fk'lionl of eiilliire 
might have liiHui stnusivl. Dii the importiint (pK-slioii 
Ilf the progress of Sanskrit Irarniug imder the (Jujjhis, 
tlie iiiitiior's views iniglit have laien more a])-to-dati“. 
It is a well-known fact that so far from the Sanskrit 
language “siiflering” from ‘the cnltivation of Prakrits 
under the pntroniigc of the Kiiahan Kings’ (ji. lUTi), 
it was I'luployisl tluriiig or hefme this time not only 
ill the Krahimnictd Smritis and Plpics tint also in the 
drainns and epica of Asvnghoslia and even in the 
nHioii of the Miilasarvaslivadiiis, not to sjX’ak of 
the use of mixed Sanskrit in the Mahavustn, the 
IsililavistariL ami the Divyavadnna. And when we 
are told that, even the kings iKiKsessing iiarinnoniit 
lawer did not care to cclenrate tlie Asvamcdlia 
sacrilhvi (p. 30!)), we may remind tlie antlior of tlio 
instances of Ihishyamitra Snnga, Satakarain of the 
Satavahana dynasty. Pravamsena T of the Vakafaka 
line and above all the Bharasivns, all of whom 
tlniirishiHl before the rise of the (Juptaa. 

The slight blemishes we have noticed above do not 
ihifrnct from the high scholarly value of the present 
work, in our opinion it will ixi iiuHsixinsnble to every 
student of thn history of Norlli-Knatcrn India iliiring 
the Gupta and post-Gupta periods. Its value is 
ciilianeeo by a map at the hoginning as well ns a 
I'oinphitc synchronistic table and a good index at 
the imd. 

P. N". OltostiAi. 

THEWOHKGK RIIKAG KECGNHTRrGTlGN 
IX THE MA’SOUE STATE AND BRITISH I.VDIA : 
/flK Q. Hudra/ipa. Thr. Bangalore Prem, Mgsore Hoad, 
liini/alore Cttg. 

This is a speech delivered Iw the author at the 
Vnntiid General Meeting of the Civil Service Association 
at Bangalore. It docs not contain a scheme of rural recon¬ 
struction ; but is an enumeration of the advaotagoa— 
nay the necessity of the work, and lays stress on the 
various aspects od the problem which is now being dis¬ 
cussed all over India, author rightly attaches great 
impoitanee to the psyohtdogical/actor. He says: ‘*1110 


incniajity of the masses as well as those living in 
cities is just (he same os it was some tlionsand years 
ago. A reorient at ion in their mentality and outlook 
seems to be iinineiliiKely necessary if tlicir notion is to 
be raise <d to the level of other progressive eouiitrios. 
New desires, m-w ideas and new hopes and as|Hmtiona 
have to he nroused and created in the ninsscs. 'ITiO 
GiMpcl of freedom and thn right to demand and 
nlitam hcSfi'r coiidilions of life sliould lie preacliod to 
lhesi“ simple pcoiilo ns Sir Knslcrie Sykes says. The 
<*011111 ry’s I'onci-nIrntctI ntteiilion to the villages and 
villagi*r is urgently nspiinjl’’. But the ipicsUon is— 
how to ilii it anil do it pro|H'rly ? 

llKMKNimA Praha i> Ohohk 

CASTE AND DEMtK’RACY; By A'. .W. rauiUiar, 
Ihi) to Hag I'umiMrln, An, IT, llif Bof/nrlh Prriit, 
I'ricc tjiir shilling ailrl .S’l'jc penre iiel, l‘p. it!). 

Tills |iiimi>hlut tries to give ns a description 
of the origin anil esseiilial feittitrcs of the caste 
system, iinil then puls it - in I'oiitrast with the 
(feiiioi'rat.ie political orgaiii sal ions of tite West. The 
tight Isitveen Hie two is yet iineipial in India, and 
our author Ii 0 ])iis that, in the interest of human 
welfare, the former should at. lejisi give jpliu'c to the 
hitler. In this, we Jhiit mirselvi’s in fiill sympathy 
with the anthill' ; init we find ourselves in fiinaamental 
ilisiigi'ceiiieiit witli him when he ilisi'itsses the 
hislorieiil and sociological iispivts of the system. 

i\n evati>]ile will snlliee. According to the author, 
tlie Hralmdiis ili'viseii the theory of karma lUld 
triiosmigrnlinii of souls in nriler to snp|Mirt the existing 
order and niaintnin tlieir iirivilegisl iioaitioii in scadety. 
'niiil t.iiiHiry ferimsl the pfiiloso]iiiical hiicklionc of the 
Caste Wysl.ciii. But he seems to forget liiat one of tte 
most piwerfiil ailvix'uti's of karma, after the Brahmins 
was Biiildhii himsi'lf, who in the words of this_ Isjok 
“atliU'kcd the roots of the (caste) lavihletii.” Is it not 
strange tliiit the same pliilosophy slnnild lie iiohind the 
two iiiovcmeiils wlii<*h were anfitlielical in eharader 7 

The tlKxircl icjil aspect s of I hi; present ipiestion have 
evident IV las'ii thoroughly [m'pidiceil liy the author’s 
jx;rsonaf syinjiathics. And tins slioiild not have taken 
])laec in a' Bcicntilic. ilcBcriplion of any social phonomo- 
iiun. 

NinMAii KtiMAR Bosk 

WGRLD DEPREf^SIGN : By K. T. fAak. Publisk- 
nl by the Literature Puilishing Go., Lid., 

Xfa/lras. Price lie. I-ft. Pp. 272. 

Till! present volume is a reprint from the author’s 
Ici'tiires under the anspiecs of the Madau Mohon 
Memorial Fund, Bombay, Ookhalo Institute of 
Keoiinmies and I’nlilics, I’oona and similar other 
oigiiiiizations. It coniprises live chapters dealing 
with (i) tlie natiiro of the present depression ; («) 
its i'ansi9t ; (Hi) its remedies ; (is) Economic crisis or 
the (’. H. A. and (p) World Economic Conference: 
issues, ri'mixlies and 'result. 

Trto author is a well-known Professor of Economics 
and his contribution to the ditt'erent liranehcs of 
I mlian Economies is considerable ss well as valuable. 
In g]ut« of tuns of literature on the subjert, there ate 
still much'eon fused thinking anil vsgnc ideas about 
this iHtfHing, all-pervading iihcnomeiion. The Professor 
has done well in briuging out* a comparatively 
small volume dealing with all phases of the present 
depression in a clear, seientiftc and systematie 
manner. We arc sure it will _ help to clarify much 
of the mist pervading our minda, and will he very 
uaelul aa a handy compendium on tae aulqect, 
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The lochiiieal or eroriotiiic causes afToctinK the 
oiipiiii^ation aii<l rp|M^nilioii of industry, the financial 
cauRCrt rclnlinn to i n’dit and currency, the JiUtorical 
reoHOUH and iiolilical i'oni))licAtiuiif<, mieh »a War 
dobta And rcppn'AtionR, tnrilf tralln and treaty 
rcaliKnmcnl have all ni’civeii duo anil scjiarate treat¬ 
ment ill I he haiidu of tlie author, and 1 need not 
mention them here. I ivoiild, however, ijiiotc a few 
pnamu'iK wJiieh need slreHsiiiK: 

'‘Tin- riiiiRc of (lepreiwiiin luw not in an eaceRn of 
proilucliiiii, ii» the nithiHiox evnnoinUta often hUfopal, 
out in the inodixmacy of tlic incana to lii]iiidate the 
productivity.”,..“It lies in our iireiieiit nocio- 
ti-otiondc ayslein wiiicli !iiyn n diR])ni|i()rlionAte 
ctnphnaiit on" ICxehniKje.” an; HiiflcriiiK not from 
AUlMindiuiidiincn lint fniiii inalndjuatini'iit. lair^i 
tracts Ilf tlie world and |;rcat hlueks of its pu]>uIntioi), 
Hlill live very mueli lielow the inaixin of the merest 
Kiilmistcncc, let. idoiie any elnini to any standard of 
culture, coin Fort or even dccein'.v." 

Ill supjairt of Ids stAteinent. the author has eiteil 
the case of Soviet . ItusHin wliii h has eiit henielf nlT 
from (ho nii»>riiin« of Kxcliaiise (throu(;li money) in 
favour of the old linrler and “is ri’orjriuil/inj; herself 
on the basis of ]>rodiietirni |)riainrily fur hup rnthiT 
tbaii for i'xchiin{!e.’’ While all other countries of 
Uio world are niitf'iTini; from sharji fall in iirodiictinn 
and uccnmiilatioii of siock, Itiissia has iloiiViksI 
her uKrii’iiItiind vroduction and more I ban Ircblod 
her iiuiuslrial out turn, within these aciilcst years of 
dc|in«sioii ! And there is neither the ' eiirse of 
uiicii))iloyiiictit, nor the iiroblr’iii of liow to disjxMe 
of this hii^^ iiiereiisn of oul[)Ut ! 

We may or may iiiit aetM'jit Hoviet model. IJiit 
thia much is probalily certain that economic mitioiiaU- 
sm and warfaic must cease and make room for 
intcriiiitiuiial or uidvcrKal jilnimiiiK and liakcriii); 
rennslics ailopnsl by indivnliiiil Slafc.s will not do. 
Says the author, “The jiniblem is not simply one 
of rnuljustiiijf the enc^ and whivls of a machine whieh 
may tcinisuarily lie thrown out of (jear; but the 
iniicliiiie itself must he Kerapixxl.” 

Ke ; Indiiui Curreoey Policy : “(tidia’s trade lias 
uiidpr)ia>ue a deiiressloo more severe Ilian thiit of 
any other eoioitry in the werld -larirely iKv.iuae, in 
her own sellish interest, Britain mmfe India, in the 
crisis of ItKll, to keep lier ciirrcuey liokcil witli 
storliii)(.'’ 

Wei must, however, join issue with the nuthor 
wlic're he charaeteriw's Aineriea’s iiiiwillinKiiess to 
fortcei her War debt ebdios H(,miiist Kurope as 
‘‘Bliylokiiin.” We consider this as rntlur uajiist and 
ono-sideel. What is the attitude of lOnrois! towards 
her own elebtor-eoimtries ? What nlwat fmiia’s debt ? 
Con wc blame Ameriea if she thinks that with the 
inoiioy obtain(xl from remission theiy will pnat'cel 
with lOTMiter zeal to prciatrc IhcmsclveB to cut her 
ami esu'h other’s throat ? 

The re'ianrlc of the author that ‘'no one would 
put forth Ids best efforts, so Ioiir as there ia a fcclinR 
that the fruits of his labour may be enjoybd by 
another, ns Inijiiieiis inevitably in eaiiilalistic economy,” 
and hia advocacy ‘‘to ftivc the full lieiicfit of the 
mental or idiysical tiowcrs that each may posses^ for 
the eommun sertirt. (which is nothing but socialism) 
are liable to be (*iite«tcd. The author nnwt know 
that this is exiietly the contention in favour of the 
present system and attainat soenaliam. 

The ehnptcr on American crisis jrivea us a glimpM 
of what relentless flKht President Boosevelt and Ais 
colleagiics arc friTing to the demon of depression and 
how much a national State can do foists jt^ple in 


their distress. The lx»k is rcplcto with very useful 
relevant statistics whicti have considerably cidmnccd 
its ntility. 

A NATH OopAt. Skn 

THE INDIAN CONSTITniON ; A SURVEY. 
By S. K. I^kiri, formerly t/tltor of “The. I'anjabee" 
and B. A'. Banerjea, I'rofesnur of Kconomirs and 
Fulilirs, luiyaraMi' Culletje., and Ijeeturer, Unifemily 
of (iUculla. A/Winfiei/ by the I'oliiies Club, Calciilla. 
Hklliny Auco/ir, The MotlcrH Bonk Agenry, 10, Odleye 
figuare, fhleutta, Ifr. 2-t. 

This can-fiilh written and ii«i(Iy prinloJ liook 
by Alessrs, S. k. I.akiri and B. N. Iwiicricii is ns 
wod a pus'c of work ns their '■IntrfHluctioii t« the 
I'riiieiple of Civics.” It contains a critical- ontlnic 
of tJie iinweiit liidimi eoiislitiitioii along with a brief 
story or its cvohiljon, in an historical setting. “The 
eoiiehidiiig sect ion of the work furnishes to the 
ii'iiiliT a suci'incl and uii-to-dnto resume of the events 
leading to the fonmilation of the Constituliiiiial 
I‘ro(siBiils. emlKxiieil in the Wliite Pawir, foHowcl 
by a short n'viim of the work of the .joint 1’arlin- 
mciilary (kimadtlee.” Tlie first ehii|iter. dealing with 
the historieal bnekgnnmd, lirietly sums up the evi¬ 
dence for the eohchismu that ‘’in the early |*’riods 
of history tbeie evistisl in [iidiao states with oligur- 
elde or rcpiibliciu; foriiis of government.” 

C. 


THE KSSKNTIAI, UNITY OK ALL BKLHUONS : 
BliU'iuftin hux, Theoxufdnral riMtxItliiij llnuxe, Adyar, 
Mixdrus. 1X13. 

'I'his inlcrealing essay, written on llio ms’asion of 
the first. :All-.\sia I'MiH-alion OonfcroiKie held at 
Benares in Dei-emlier I'Hkt, luw alrciuly ws-ciycil 
eidliusiiuitie apiwoviil of auiliener and readers alike. 
It was at first ihwigiiisl to lie a discussion on tlia 
unity of Asiatu’ ’niought, but .ksialic thought is pre¬ 
eminently religious, while Eurois'im Ihiiuglit. ia 
Rciontifie, tlie author lias t.aktm up for liis subject tlie 
essential iiidly of all religions.' The three aK\>ceUt of it 
seiciitifie. religion are knowledge, devotimi and works ; 
Dr. Das has finely shown the tmity of all religious 
in Iht! c-sseidiiLls, in these three asiiects as wtiil as 
their varieties -priesb-raft anil iirayor, revelation^ and 
lioiises of gull, even on the ]xniit of mystic practices— 
and all this he has done with a laftmiicsa of heart 
and a copious fund of -illustratioiis whi’eh do not tire 
hut charm and soothe. The ouc way to peace on 
earth, he dccIuroB, is gomlwill among men. If tte 
easent.ial unity of all religions were oncC admittoil, 
thiTe would bo no more interneeiiie war bcLwoeii sei-t and 
sect, and he exhorts educationists all oyer the world 
to come forward and help the fellowship of men by 
showing examples of goodwill and love, which is 
the greatest eaueator. 

’The value of the book lies more, however, ui the 
numerous siiwcsUoiis, hints, statements tjirown out 
occasionally by the author and in the ■ jrumetous 
citations and iiaralM passages thrown into the book to 
show how the Quran and the Bible, the Ilpanishaiw 
and the Sufis, are agreed on the most vital points, and 
in the passioDately loving appeal to unity, which the 
author makes, to prevent future wars by training 
the minds of the youth in a proper way. 

The healthy tone of the book and the euthuslasui ^ 
and sincerity of the author’s motive make its reading'' 
an exbilarang ez(eriaioe; the decision of the 
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T. P. H. to rdojUK) Im rom'riKlU after IfttO will 
fherefiTu be hnileii iritli delipil. 

PmvAnAS.iA.N 

TIIK INTEI.LKiEXT 5L\N'K WAY To 

PUEVENT ^VAK.% lA^unant Ww-lf. i'libtiflirrl 
hi/ Unllanex. J^ire 5 ». 

All R.xiroiiiely clianpiKiintinK Ijook. It. ih ii.it titi it a 
lilli! RUfTKitt)* a tvAy to previ'ut war, it ia a siiir^a'aliiiii 
rather how peace oiay Ixj prtweiA'cd —n ver.v 
iiiiitler. Thu writera, iiottevitr, art! eoaiix'lciit aiid Iciiow 
(heir wihjeet tiut ivitii the exception of PmfiKsor 
huaki their laHiiya are not very eitiiviiieiiij;. ttir 
Nonnati Anptcll arKurta that (he anarchy prevnilinii 
lietwwii aeparatf Soverei^cii Staten must he 1 iniunlit 
t<i ail enci ; Professor (lilhert. Alurray arjtms that ihe 
Peace Trt'atiea niiist bo rovisixl ; ifr. [Joycl tliseusses 
ihc prohicni of the It. S. S. H. anil Mr. Ihixton deals 
with the irsnlt of Europe’s enniKsdinn with oilier 
eoiitineilts. lloiv iitti'rly liilfei'eat friiin all (hi’se is 
Professor La.ski I Professor f/iski ileals with the 
ei'iMiimiie factors which hriiiit ahoilt war, and at nnee 
line fiH-ls that heic is simielhiui; real aii'l siihstanlial. 
Ilis arsnmeiitsare clearly pul thniinh in eertaiii places he 
may he aeciiscil of exai;n<.Tatioii, ia his iiltni-k nii 
“l■l■^monlic Imperialism,” as for cxaioiilc, when he 
say* : 

‘‘Xo one now denies lhat the llritish oei iipalion nf 
Epcyi'f was iimiertaken in order to seriiro the 
investnu'iils nf IJritish linndholdcrs ; and that llie 
South .\friran War was sinijily a sordid strnjrirle for 
the dniiniialiiiu of its ('nhl-iiiiiKs,'’ 

111 the tirst plaix! one has also In reiiK'inlier the 
Siiea fkinnl, and India ; in the sei'imd, eerlain riietors 
laid liixai eausinn tmiihle before PW) when llie tt'd'l- 
intnes had not been thoiiifht of. The iisit.al l•o[lnler' 
allack In this form of ar^'iiineot is tied, all 
LMveniiiiciils innsl lind work and fisid fur their 
prOjilc, and therefore siteli t.hiims Iiavi' (n he, 'riiat, 
suelt an arKiiaieiit should he si’rioiisly ooiis{ilcn!il is 
a Biul I'Ommeiiliiry on the present eivilir.alion. 
trnwover n* lias hwii sai<i before, the Imnk is 
ilisa|i|)oiiitjiitr. nod (ho further one ivails in it the 
iiinrc will one lei'l the iisclcasness of diHcnssini; I’eaia; 
Treaties, and Arhitriitinii, niitil the eeoiiomie system 
has been inijiroved. 

CirnisTOt'iiivK At'KJtovii 


KABATHI 

SKr^ECTfONf! KK(1M THE PESIIWA HAITAIt: 
.Yo*. 2a (6 an-. fHitcil by Mr. O. S. SardtKfii, H.A. ; 
Qotrrrnmenl Owifrirf /'re.r*, liiimbny. 

HeJcelion No, 22. Ejtrnrix from [br I’rxbHtt’s 
Diitriex contains (1) flush necoiinla of daily rmjpls 
and dislnirsenients, (2) Money (mnsaetions other than 
cash and (it) Miseellnneoiis orders of (he Ptsliwns on 
various matters referred to Iheic. These apparcnlly 
diseonneetcil items of information may nt. first np|irar 
dull nnd uniiitorestiiif; to the KCnenil reaiier. Ifiit 
the trained eye of a liistorian will not fait to dis- 
envertho salient features of the Maratha administra¬ 
tion as well oa the uiidcr-cuircnt* of Maratha social 
}ife beneath this unattractive moss of dry entries. 
To refer only to a few : 

(a) The Peshwa as the head of the community 
and (piaidian of rdij^on 

L Otio Sankara]! Kedam Iwame a Muaalman; on 


onler WII* ivissed to take him Isiek into Ihe enminiiliit^ 
after the isTti'miniICC nf n |X'tiniiee (./irnynrlirktt) 
f.N'o. 22, p. 11.) 

ii, 'Hie Pi'shwn issues n letter to the Itniliniiiis 
of a partieiilar place to admit to soeiiil dinners one 
Itniiii Ycsiiji J’rahhn, who hiid Ik'cii iHiyeotleii for 
liavinit taken fissl in every iilnec hut wlio had now 
expresseil his disiire to ]>i!riorin n prayarhibit {ibid., 
p. Md.) 

iii. Druid Shill), fill 111', is Ihnsl Ils. (It> for Imvint; 
slnnithlci'isi n enw llbiil., ji. IHI.I 

ii. The Peshivii writes a lettiT to 1111(01)1 yntlnr 

I'M'.. ii'iiti lip' eertnin Ihiihiniiis who had Jicr- 

liii'ineil eerliiiti spci’iid riles {iiix/ilit finxhii] eoiitrnvell- 
iiip Ihe injinielinn of the (Seleethin No. 211, 

p. h.l 

V. Sliripritriui lliipiiji exphiins to Ihe Peshwa why 
he idliiwi'il Ihe 1 iinliniiiilinn nf the iiMiiwiinee lo ShiiA 
Miisidimni in lieu of Saiiliivii (insiivi when Ixith 
I'lniimsl In Ix' disci(]|i-s nf llie bile Kiihir nf Pisiua, 
The wriler furl her says that ehiinis of tshiih Mllsal- 
innii wi re rdsii siippi it led hy the widniv of Ihe late 
Kiihir (/W., )i. n.l 

111) (I Her i lips eciilc lit ihe moxifufs. 

At the lime of l■nllillp Ihe Insks of the I'rsliwa’s 
eli'j'lianl. Patlle Inshkar, .-//rroo' fsweeliniaits) wiisvowul 
to a inns Jim. Its, ID ((iveii io the elephant driver 
Pain no this ie'eniml fp, Id.) 

(e) IfiKll rate of intei'esl, 

i. The Peshwa writi's n leltcr lo Shridhar (iovind 
dial he injn'i's III jiay iiilerest on Ifs. ID.OID liiirrnwed 
from liiiii lit Ihe rail' of :i ji, i'. jsT nioiilh A-l.) 

ii. lis. .|ii,(*»l linrniweii from Krishnnji Niiik iit 
llie I'nte (d' ij p.e, [K'V niiilllll. 

iii. ’(’he I’e.sinva las-eives a loan nf nno hlkft of 
rn|s'i‘s from Koodn Jiviiji id the rule of one ]*;r cent 
per locnscin. 

Id I ShikiM'-ilionn esliihlislliiu'ilt. 

i, Ihrds III HI llriipiil Miiiinis ( 2 ) Jui'rah luiwks 
!II 2 

(.’loves -2(1 tolas 
.liiil'hiil -±2 mills 
SaH'roii—12 Inliis 

Musk {titti'h) *12 li.ilas, (Xn 22, p. VI2), 

ii. Daily meat nilioii for hunks. 

Half a six'i' for every V!) hawk (/ii'.l 
,, „ „ Ibihtri „ 

‘.i rbaf'iix • „ ,, Hnssorii „ (Xo.22. p. 11!).) 

(e1 Seivaiifs in llie Utiibarditiniia isiliililishment 
nnd lln: nitc fnr tlieir ]viy ; 

Dei r-kic[X'r—12 

' PiVism-kia'jx’r —!i 

.1/7r-s/i I'frii r I (hi I 'f hi I ri t sme 11 ) -~1 

'I'iner-kixiier [Buybimn)-—^} 

Pay fnr It month and n Inilt {l)rr~mnbi\ Its. 3 to 

Its. 7 (Xo.22, p.!B.) 


' U’e may iiicidi’iilally qtiole here nil entry in 
No. ,2,0 |])p. ;j(V({71 which show* the Peshwii’s love for 
pipeotis. Siiyyiii ]>!ishknr Khan sends A'( jtiiirs of 
lipisiiis to him ill res]xmse (n the Pi'shwii’s o.xpiest 
or them in eharpe of nn expert in pi( 0 .xin-flyiii({. 

Guuiur 

1, Shifaji—A'dsii/, X/trd, fail, tslinlia. fliilw, 

2. Jiipiyii—Wiiiha, /iml, liiil 
!1. Lula— 

4. Killa Tir— 

fi. flandedar— 

6. ' Miiklii— 

7. Sistni—Siihz Am ban, Shaha 
6. Potya—Lai. 
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(e) Orinic iiKainst wotai^. 

i. U«)ar«in Miinirnm wnn fined Rd. KJ<'0 for 

violating tho niodcHty of a Hrnhmin wotnun (/virfoji- 
jar His hoiiHO won nold n««y imd liin 

pit^OTty etinfineHtiHl for realizing the fine (No, ‘A'2, 

ii, Annnila Ilao (Ingwnin 'van fined Ks. iKPf) for 
forcibly Inking into hia hoiifie a daiicing-eivl Wvif- 
o«»an/in) (No. jj, HR.) 

(f) Keliginua aervii’es. 

i. (Iniiaiiati fnBliya!- Kn. L’liHO, mainly B|)ent on 
rowan 1 h to iMincgyrisIs [linninti), mimeiniiB mid 
danringgirld. 

ii. |{eWBnU on the Navn-ratra-- Tit*. 178. 

1 ( 1 . Dulittbinn (rciniiiieralinii) for ./njnf (ri'iielilioh 
of mnnlrii) at the riite of <1 an nan (pit tlmiisanil. 

Jnim of the Miiiigal iilaiiet- t imcH Ks. :«) 

Hnn-goil - 12,1 *« I " Hu. 11 
t, Ketil —12,(IK) „ Ka. :j 

Ita. :Hi. 

(No. 22, 7:l). 

Mr.^ Sanleftai baa done hia duty to LilalianiBlrn; 
luiw it rein nil! a for the younger jreiur.ition of 
("ttratha Beliolnra to nniVe llii’si' mOeelioiiH avaiJabJe 
il ?7 tmindatioii 1o HtiidenlB of liiilipin liislory. 

We have no doDlit the iiiglip;!! (ninsliition p)f Mi(s<e l.ivo 
Nw, 22 and T-t will eininently repay lalanir. 

K. It. tJtvtNoo 


SANSKRIT—ENaLISE 

A RCn ITKCn’I ' It K f) V MAN AS.K K A . vihimr.s, 
trilh nw KHei/riopnetiia^ InlroritH'liuHt 7f,<7. 71‘no.'p/or7'oii, 
awt Wr llafi'x in lir/rnml in rwf'tHr.', ow Ilitnlti Arrhi- 
iwlurt, Y\i[, i—A IhctioutiT}/ iif fliuifn Art'hitt'fOire ; 
TW. fl—lmlinn Arrhifrrtiirr nnoitfin;) to Ataimxnra 
; rofnnie ///"-.t/nno.vitp-o, Saji*t:rii 'J'r.rf 
nfith Critirtt! Xoln : I'of. tV -Arrhitefhtrr nf flfninr- 
Mra, Irnii.ifntitui mtii ; \’ol. I’ —Ai t hilri fiirr itf 

AfonoitffjYj. fittlfx / to CA'A'-Vr (Are/o'tortoirt/), t'A'.Y.VIV 
to (fAKf/f.Ser/fp/io'n/l. Jit/ Prftsnnttet Kumar AtJtnn/ri., 
I.K.K, .1/..1. (Oilratlii), I’/i. JK (Aepyi/en), I). Lill, 
(ItOinlnit), firaii uf the af ,ir(s. llmri of ihr 

Oriintal Df/tarlmeuts, I^rofrtisor of ,Sn»aij-(7, Allaliti- 
hati Vuirerttiit/. J^ubUrttnl In/ Ihr (}.tfort1 Ibiirermhf 
J^reitx ■. JjOudoit, AVie I'lPi't', Jinnihn;/, Ciilrttiia, Mailrnii. 
China, •Japan. 

Tlio firat two voluniea of this motiuinenlnl work 
were pnbliahtal in 1(127 and wiTo highly aii])rei‘intial 
by anvanla and iiriiatM in India and abroad, ’fliev 
were reviewixl in onr Ik'iigidi mngiixine J'rahani mid 
in JVfp Moifrtn /i‘r)'ic»'. 

MnnnKam is itniverHiillv nvognizeil ns Ihe sfntid.ard 
Hindu treatise on Hinifn iin'hiteetine. Bill, it has 
not liitlieilo laicn completely p'dd'shed after entieal 
editing, nor cQiniin'licnaieely ti'caled othenvisa. .V 
complete ten 11 si at ion into Knglish was also wauling. 
Its tei'hiiicnl terms and ‘barlmnnts’ Sanskrit pi-csenlwl 
difficulties even to i>rofcasional Indologists. J)r. 
Ae.harya has, after years of devottsl lalmiir, sueeecdeti 
in oven»ming these diflieull.ies to a BiifiLeietit extent 
to lie able to finish his work and thus to oiietl up 
a nm line of research. Scholars and the general 
public will be thankful to him for this ser\'icc. 
Xliere has boon for some time a disposition on the part 
of a section at least of the Indian public (o favour 
In^tn architecture. But there has not been mudh 
definite on^ scientific knowledge of whItt that archi¬ 


tecture stood for. Jlr. Aehurya’s work will enlighten 
nrcliitects. cngiiucrs ami eraftsnieii. 

Tliougii Ihe pliites number 157, the figures are in 
reality more nmncopiis, as many of the idates rontaiii 
more figimw tlnin one. 

C 


THK BfJAJIATI OK VACASI’ATf <>»i dmikara'.i 

Hrtilimai‘>itrHhltiir''!/a {(‘altntsiifril, cdiM trilh an Ktu/iUh 
IranAuiioa by A’. S. .S'niyonorni/ntKi Hariri, Jltatirr in 
I’hihirophit anti ('. Ktiiihan Hmn, Rfntirr in »Sri»slri( 
M'julrnr Unit’rrity, irtlli a ftimeoi'd by Hir Radha- 
hrirhnnu, Vmini/ihirai J'lthlirhin!/ Iloiiitr, Adyitr, 
AIttdrasj JU.'t.'i, p/t, trr/e-i-.'jt/.'t. 

The Sanskrit, woril Ctiinhttiiiri or OaltirrHiri means 
n collci'tion of four •‘bilriir 'ajihorisms' and in connec¬ 
tion with the liridiiiinrttirnr of Badar.iyaiui we know 
by it the first four Siitnui of that work. In explaining 
tm'se four siitriis in his great eoiiimenfiirv. Hariruta- 
hharya, Siinkara has Said all about his iirofomid 
]>hiloso|ihy in a cipiielse form. Sin^h Ixiiiig the case, 
this jxirtinn of the eiiiiimcntary has its s|iccial iiiipor- 
liiiiec mid imoii'TiHp' v.ainc. 

Vscas]ia1imisra. an millior of most iiniiorlant works 
on all the ortlipslox hranclics of Indian philosophy 
ex[-i']iliiig only llic Vaiscsika system has explained 
Sunkaras’ enm military on the fii'ahmasiitrns in his 
tthamnti whielv is Ihe. he.st of all the snh-eommeiitaries 
now .available. Bill Ibis liltaiiiaii, bx), is not very 
e.nsy in all plaees. and eonse[|iiently it promptisl some 
niibsoi|iieiit lixip hiws lo write exjilaiiatlons also of tliat 
work. One who is desirous of studying through Ihe 
original what Smikara’s philosophy is, lint sonieliow 
or other nimble (o go through nil that ho Ims written, 
is liest advised lo stinly witli the hel|i of liltamaft 
his eommeiiliiry on the Pat iihsiilri. 

The eommeiitary in I'ngUsli was already available, 
bill, not the Uhanmti in that garb. But nmv it has 
for the first lime appean’il in Ilie. volume under iiotiee. 

It is not a very easy task lo si tempt a translation 
of siieli dillieull works.' lVi'ha|)s Dr. (langaJiath .lha 
is the [lioneer in this field. We must eoiigraliilnle 
the le-irnefl authors on the success they have aehieved 
liy Ihe ])TCscnl endeavour. Only the other day we 
ns'eived from them an edition and translation of an 
clemetil.ary iriuitise on Mimnnsa e.alled i»anatiui/fifiar/a, 
both of them liclng well done. 

Ro far ns the present reviewer .emi judge, the 
tnmslnlion befori' him is fiiithfuj and literal us far oa 
imssible; raid the notes ably exiihiin iiiiuiy knotty 
jioiiits. The detiliUxi fable of isiiileiits, too, 19 very 
useful. .Reholars must I'lunaiii l.liiinkful to the authors 
foi' what they have got from their work. We limy 
n-asounbly hpipi' that llie ccmaiiiing imrlion of the 
Hhaiiiali will not be allowul to Temaiii iiiii.riuislatcd. 

It nuiy b(‘ noted iii ixlsslng that Vaensixitimism's 
aiiolher work, jiyayakanika, is iK'iiig traiislutcil into 
ICngllsh by l’n,>f. Th. Steherludsky and. will i-omo 
out in the Bibliotheca Biiddhien. 

,\a regnrds the i<l ell ti Heat ion of the aiithoc of the 
throe verses quoted by Sankara (1. 1. 4, p. 241), 
i/nunawitbyaira), according to Mm. S. Kiit^swami 
Hastri, he ia Aenrya Sundara Bandya. In 1897 l^ala 
Bail Nath writes (^letf* du Oiuiemc Congress 

Intemalional des Orientalistee, Paris, 187S,_ Pramiere 
SoetioH, p. HO) to the effect that one Dirvadocarya 
(evidently for Dravidacarya) is referred to by SankiuB 
and he & the author of the verges alluded But 
he does not mention the ground on which hU state- 
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m -lit is bas nl. Then he tlnit lie 

irii'i 10 jrel l)iri'ikJi»eiir)’it’s Varilikii trc>in t.lie lihriiry 
.if tha then tiaiikiimcnrya of l)n’ar«kii wliei'e it exisiec. 
hut. IIS lie iViLS tiilil. 111 ) eoiiijiletu miitiiHeriiit \rxs 
availiihle. It iiiiifjarM from I lie mpLir nf I’ainlit 
iC(ij)|>tisirntni Slmslri that Lala Ihii] Nnth’s Dlrvii.iin nryii 
III’ l)i’.ivi()itearya is no iilliei’ lUaii Aenryii Sniiriara 
hiiulyii anil the Viirttika is llu; V'lirllika of this 
Suiiil'iini J’jimlyii. 

ViDHimiiEKU.MU bii\TT,ini,vriy.t 


BEKOALI 

SI HANl .SWrfW : (III/ 

Miiliiiiiimu‘1 Miinniiniililiii,' riifiHnliC'l hf) M. f. 

ntnl .SWs, J.i, <\>llri/i‘ .S'ryi(r/yc, f^itnilln. 
linin' iiiiiMf. 

Till’hiwk nmier review itives (lie text of nii lnljiiiiii’ 
fiilk-lale of benpil whieh lirnadly a^ri'es with the 
u'ell-kiionii ivitiiniitie story of Viilyasiiinhu'ii. It is 
sliiries of this kiinl that sivtii to have iiiaile e.nisjilej’- 
alile l■llnt^i))llttollH tu the growth anil ile\'elii|iMieiil 
.if tile extensive Viilyasinnliira literature in |{eii^al. 
The iviirk is, Ihfri’fiiiv, of snllii’ient interest from this 
|i.iinl. Its liti"iiislie iiileriist is also not lillle. The 
leanieil isniiniler iias eiiniineinlalily risislerl the 
1eiii))liitiiiii <11 imrralintr t!ie slurv in a ehasle nml 
iii-;:';iiit laiieiiafte as is <;('nerally iiseif in nni'leni liisieali 
lileniliire hilt has allnwis! the peasant tn relate the 
■-tiiry ill his own rilstii' way. This style’ nf imrialinn, 
l1|.iiieh sii eiiiiiniiiii uiii'iti^ llie peojile at lari;e. has 
iitifoi-liiniitely ioiiiiil seaiit I'i'itaitl in lilerallire, while 
its s|its’ial ti|i|ieal hi lovers nf literature is iiii(teiii- 
a'lle. It is reiniiiiseeiit nf the eMiiiisife style of nlil 
Itiiililhist nufrative lileintnre ami lias a liin;;’, hoiii'y 
iratlilion hehiinl it. ^J'he story is Eh’senhiil in tiie iliiihs*l. 
of llie ilistriel of I'ahiia wliieli (thiniirh ['X])is’feil to 
li” iiiirhly atnins'iiihsl hy st.inlents of I'hilolo^yJ loay 
li.’ a hit ililtieillt for tin’ oolinary reaiier to follow. 
Unl tills vlillienity will not he as niiieli as it a|))>i’ai's 
In he at lir.st siirfit. unci it will he nnoovial eonsiihe'- 
ahly hy the viM’iihiihiry of cliiilivtie wonls with fhoir 
meaning ns iriveii in tint introrlnet.Lon of the work. 
It is, however, apiireheinleil that the work will lose 
tiiiK’h of Its jjtMU'ml iiiten'st on iieeoniil of the n;;lit 
III left Stylo of writing followisf in it :ls in a mitnis'r 
of wliat are ealksl Mnlianitnailaii beiigali liiviks. in 
iinitalion of Persian ami Anihie works. Tiie hook 
is forliinato in having two foruwonls from the ]x;iis 
of ^fi^srs. AlsiiiiiKlranath 'ragore innl .Mnhaniimnl 
SaliKlulliih. We join with tlieni in wishing I’lofiMsor 
MiUiAiinnltlin every stiet’ess in llin enllei'tion nf folk¬ 
lore of Bfiigiil, tilt! iinisirtani’i! of a thorough stinly 
of whieh eunnot ho overesfinititeii. 

CiiiN'PAii.tti.vx (JiiAKit.iv.ynTr 

GUJARATI 


They are very well written in (.heiiiselvw, Imt what 
is mon' important is llu< fuel that they t-ontnin in 
themselves (he proiuisn of still jietler work, whieh hail 
hut Proviileiiee sfiariHl his life, woiilil .surely have 
eome tn frnition. 

(IIU.VK VTl t^AlIITYA PABKIHAVA : Bj/ Muit/ii- 
till H. .I/..1 , I.L.U., of liaiixla. Prinli'd at 

thr .litxintf Sinliii I'nittiin/ I'rens, l.iiilMI. Thiek CVirif- 
txiunt. r,,. :IIU. hin- .U'. It. 

Tile piililislier lias planinsi ''.\n liitroiltK'tioii to 
(iiijarati I.Lti’ratnre Si’ries" ainl Ihis is the seooinl 
volatile. Mr. .Majioinlar wlio is eiilrnsteil with the 
work is well til led for the task heeiinse of his wiilo 
reading and sinily of (iiijar.ili lileraliin', uli) niili 
new. The |iresi'iit volnine enntains seleelioiis fniin 
tile prose and piieiieal writing of ahnost. every 

knoivii writer : it also gives ^hort liioerapliienl ■lolieeM 
of the wi'ili’i’s ivitii ap]Wiipi'iale olisi’rvalioiis uiitl 
e.vpliinafoi'v iiotr’S : so that all that a ri’aiter nr 
slnili'ot wants is here. 'I'lie work shotilil pivivi' 

popiila r. 

M.\N.1.(III I'liiilixhnl til/ Bumti llifikkitr. atnl 

ftrintf'l lit Hi Swnilliin t'l'inliitr/ /Vess, Itaniittr., 

rl.itk r in-r. yip. l‘l I. Vrh;' Uf. /- I IH-l l). 

^rins is a eolUs’t.ion of lifleett sliort sloriiss. hearing 
on various ilonieslie and sixial sahjis'ls iiiihlislieil ;it 
diltl’n’iit tiittps in thi’ weekly "I’linl (lltluih.” They 
all’ very inleri’sling to ii’ini. and laiiny of them are 
liirti in a very alfeeling iviiy. We sixeinlly (‘imiiiieint 
till’ siniy. SLireastie.’illy ealled, “The fliinpy I'rostiluh-,” 
mil rat ing llie life-history of a llindii girl, wiihiweil 
at llie age of foni’leeii. and her li’iitls innl tier fjnan 
till liltiniati’ly when she liis’aoie a eoiivei’t to Isiniii 
and a eoTn-nhiim of Alnsalmaii traders ; nil this 
liix'aitsr nf tiie I’igoiir of Soeiety. w’hieh woiihl not 
aJlow’ remai’riage. tlie rcsiiilt la’ing lier heiiig ilriren 
on the slrL-els. It is a seathing I’omnieiitary on our 
ways. 

K1 f I 'SII K [ \ iJ TA Itl : Hi/ I'ijni/rai Kitlkunxiii 
Vitiili/a, li. A. I'nniiti at tbf kalxltmi I'riiilmij 
I’riix, Ikiriiilij. f^i/Ai’/’ CniH'r : P/i. I.TJ, f’rire 
lie. l-n-O. {IWI.'I}. 

.Mr. Vijayrai has vuw’ial to devote lit.s life to the 
ntilift of (liljarnti IdleratiuT. To ai’i’Omplish it 
moiii'y is nspiired, and ho Inid to start in aeareli of iL 
lie tlioi’elim’ liad li) travel both on laii'l (Klinahkil 
and hy sea (Tati). Ifu 1 ravelled with n|aai eyiM and 
jiotJ'd iii<’ideii|s, both grave tni<l say. im|x>rt.’uit and 
trilling. Having the faeiiUy nf wielding a happy ptai, 
he has hiH'ti ahJe In sit diiwa his ex)x.’rienees ami 
nhservidiiins in a ilelightfiil vein. Kanu'lii, Itiingooii, 
.ftihlialporp, (kileiil.ta, ami other ]ilai’es have lasa) ai) 
will] lii’serihed thiit they ai’tnally Seoul to he living 
he tore on r eyes. We ere glad that Mr. Vijayrai lias 
not kejit his dhtry to liiinself but published it. 

• K. M. J. 


OtWlND nniA : By the late flneiiulji h’aiijt of AS3AHESE-XIVGIJSII 

liaiilit Orn^ (Bottthfiy). Printe/i at the Yoi/exti fV/nfery, 

IhiHbaij. Cloth bauHd. Pp. -WO. (VJHtli ' CHANDRAKANTA ABIUnliAN: A Compreheativ* 

(Jovindji who ilicsl early at the agre of thirty belonged (I'rtianwy «/ <A« Assamese Lmguage with etymology and 
loaw’ealthy family of Hombay. Ho wirfy took to Alastrations oj words with their meanings both in Assame^^ 
literature and was a follower of Mahatma (huidhi. "/"J. ('Ompiled and kihled by the Assam 

He had literary men as his friemis, one of them being h<ihUya habha. ChandroMnta SaadiKoi (Hondikoi) Hall, 
the able editor of this colleelioil, Mr. Ramprasad Jerhat^ Assam. First Edition, 18S4 Saka 1932. Site 
Hakshi, M. A. oolleetion consists of sliort stories ^0 h 7 ins.. Dp. xxxii and 1044, cloth bound. Price 
and a few poems from tho^ ixat of the deceased. Rupees Seven only. 
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We welcome this publication aa one o( first-iate 
inwrtance ip the stody of a New Indo-Aryan speech. 
%Ut is UBe most recent diclionuy of ihe Assamese 
Gmraage, and tiy far • the Idggest,^ and arranged in the 
niMt. iip-lo-datu manner. In the* I’leface the General 
SecrAarjr o( • tbe’^A^sai^ ‘Sahitya Sahha, Mr. Deveswar 
Chaliha <So]iliB),*W Kiven an accoiiiii of the previous 
work in llie held of Assamese lexicography. The 
Englisli Missionary, W. Dronson, complied the fust 
dictionary of tlic language with the licJp oi Jadiiram 
Deka Dariia over sixly-six years ago (Dictionary in 
Assamese and Engiisli, Baptist Mission Press, Sibsagar, 
Assam, 1867). After this pioneer endeavour, the late 
Hem Chauiira Barua pnblisJieJ in 1900 his Hem Hash, 
which remained up till now the standard dictionary ol 
Assamese. The number of words in the Hrm Kosh is 
22,346, and considerable learning has been displayed in 
this compilation, wliere English equivalents also leatiire. 

The present dictionary, the Chmilrakmta Abhidan, 
ia the third one ol Assamese, lliis lias been published 
exactly thirty-two years alter the second; we have in 
Assamese a registering of the progress of the language 
by means of dictionaries aflt-r each third of a century 
from 1867. The niimlier of words in this dictionary 
amounts to 38,819. It rc|)resents a labour by a band 
of scholars extending over eight years. 

The circumstances which matle this dictionary possible 
have been narrated to Mr, Cl tali ha's preface, and they 
are quite totiching, bearing testimony of a bercuvcrl 
father's love fur two young sons, the most promising 
of yoang men in tlieir land. Oi Uai Baltudur Uudhakantu 
Sandikai's four sons, Krislmakanta, Chandrakunta, 
Lakshmikanta and Indrakanta, the second and fourth 
Chandiakanla and Indrakanta died within three weeks 
of each, both through an attack of typhoid, in Augiist- 
Septem^, 1923, when the eldest and the third of the 
four brothers were away in England for study. 
Chandiakanla was a graduate, and only 22 when lie 
died. The parenta, Rai Bahadur Radhakanta Sandikai 
and hla wife Srijukta Narayani Devi, to perpetuate the 
memoly of iheir sons created a trust with Rs. 30,(X)0, 
half of which sum vras spent on an institution cdlcd 
“Chgndrakanta Institute,” and the other half was to be 
kept as a peimanent fund, the interest being utilized 
in ootnpillng a dictionary of Assamese to be called the 
Chandrakanta Abhidhan, and after that a standard 
history of Assam to be calletl the Indrakanta Buron/f, 
and when these works were published, the proceeds 
from them as well as the permanent fund of Ks. 13,(KM 
were to be used for the furtherance of the Assamese 
language and Assamese literature under tlie direction 
of the Assam Sahitya Sabha. TTie Chandrakanta 
Institute has been cumpleied, and opened fonualiy by 
the Governor of Assam in December 1926. The 
dictionary is also complete and is now before the public. 
No more fitting memorial could be devised lor these 
young men of promiw), cut oil by a cruel and untime¬ 
ly death: their names will remain for a long ' time 
household words among ibeii people, and will become 
f amili ar in other parta of Iiidia, and outside India, 
wherever modem Indian languages and Indian ; history 
aw studied. 

Both Kai Bahador Radhakanta and Mra. Narayani 
Devi Sindikai took pari in tlie actual labour of com¬ 


piling the dictionary. Not .only the standard words 
of the language find a place in it, bat also a oonsidec- 
able number of dialectal words, and early Assamese 
words from old literalore, printed and in MS. A mass 
of miscellaneous information on topics of varioua kinds 
find a place in explaining the words collected. New 
terms lor new objects and ideas which are being coined 
Iiave found a place, as well as old words and 
expreaiona which ore being revived, or are thought 
worthy of beiog mven fresh currency. 

The etymulogicu portion relating lu words other tlian 
Sanskrit and foreign is nut a very strong point in this 
dictionary, but we need not carp at it for this. The 
derivation ol the Prokiitic formations has not been 
properly paid attention to in India, and the Ueti or 
uburiginol words present liie greatest, olten insurmount¬ 
able, difficulty, which the best philological acumen ol 
Eiinipe and India is seeking to tackle. We are extremely 
grateful for what wc have get, and that is quite a lot. 
fleiG we have a whole host of words, some of them of 
great value for comparative purposes, to etiicidate the 
history of sister and coumii speeches like Bengali, 
Oriya, llinditstani, etc., made easily accessible for 
scienlillc workers. Assamese is remarkable as a New 
Indian speech wMch has resisted largely the imposition 
ul learned words from Sanskrit. It iios preserved 
intact a large native vocabulary, and in this matter 
it presents a refreshing contrast with Bengali. 

QiiuCatiuns from literature showing the use of words 
are frequently given, and this largely enhances the 
value of the work. Being aji Assamese—Assamese- 
English dictionary--its utility has spread beyond the 
limits of Assam, and scholars abroad will find it parti¬ 
cularly helpful. 

Thera is an inlioduclion by Devananda Bharati on 
the origin and character of the Assamese language, 
which includes a note on the pronunciatian of Assamese. 

So far as the present-day resources of scholarship in 
Assam ore concerned, the dictionary is a very creditable 
performance, and will long remain the standard lexicon 
oi Asaamese, which will also find a place in the library 
of all interested in Indian Philology. We only wish 
the section on the Assamese language were written by 
a scholar like Professor Banikanla Kakati of Cotton 
College, Gauhati, who has taken in hand a history of 
bis mother-longue. The ciymologieal section would 
have considerably improved in his bands. 

There is one grave omission, which- has, I understand, 
been rightly r;esented in Assam. 'Those who were 
actually engaged in the pteptw^tion of the dictionary 
deserved to have at least their names recorded in the 
Preface, along with the names of Uai Bahadur 
Radhakanta Sandikai and ills wile who also helped in 
(he work of compilation. 1 understand that two gentle¬ 
men were conspicuous ' for their labours in this 
cuiiiiection—Mr. Kohiium Dos, a.s., and Pandit Sarat 
Chandra Goswami. At least a slip bearing names of 
the persona whose learning and scholarly indujitry modc 
ihc dictionary the fine piecu ol work that,i(.ia, should 
be attached to remedy what we should -etouder the 
first duly of the management of the Asaam' SaUlya 
Sabha and the Sandikai Trust Board in eonnectioD with 
the Chandrakanta Abhidhan. 

SuitiTi KtmxB Cbattmui 
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THE INSTITUTE OF WORLD-WIDE ECONO 
TRANSPORT IN THE jUNIVERSITY 

hy zoiiAinJii iiAin:\i 



T HK Institiitt' of World-iviilo Kcoiioniii'^ iiiid 
Ot'cim-tnlnwjiort in tin* l^liv^.‘r^<iLy of Kiol 
ij( sitiiatoJ on tlii> outskirts of l.lu- I'ity, 
f;ir from its <Ii[i iiiii! tninult, liut is cnniuK^tcil 
ttidi till! iiniyprsity by u tmmwiiy lino. Its 
siluulioii is simply iiiyllif, bnvinjr llio liomitil'iil 
KioliT Porib* (sea) in front mul ■‘Kriissejikoppol”, 
till' wiioil^, on till! l>n(’k<riouiiil. Atbiclnsl to tbi; 
loslitiiti* is till! Soiontilio Club, wliioli uiis 
forini-rly tlio Iiinic'i'inl Vnrlit Club. It wius in 

s|ui<'iou.s bull of tills I'liib i.liut llio oY-Kuiscr of 
(ii-niiitny ots'tl to moot nil tlio porsonulitios of 
Kiol lit II illtinor purly. Tito snino Inill is iisoil 
iiMiv for “Vorl.riioo” (loi'l.iin's but. not uiiivoi'sit.v 
lootiiro.s, wbioli ilro i-jilloil “Vorli'sniifii'n”) iiml 
till' writiT bail tlip bonour of liouriiift iiiuiiy 
ilistiii.oiiislioil nit ‘11 of (Jcniiuiiy us wo 1 ns of 

fooiittn (‘ouiitrios ilurinit bis stay tboro. Oiio of 
llif most iniprossivo spooolios 
bo liiiil ovor hoiiril wns lliul. 
ili'Iivoroil by nr. Huns luitluT, 
till' thou l{4>i(‘b.sbunk Prosiiloiit 
(Ri'iobs Kaii'/.lor lil'i'i-ifi) in 
flio siiiiiMlor solnoslor of 
just aftor l!u' fi‘p!ivatioii 
pt-obloni was sotl.li'il to tbo 
satisfiii'tioii of tlio (torniun 
pooplo. Iti-iii^ an Imliaii niiil 
a lioiipili too, I niu [iroiiil of 
looiitioiiiii^ boil! tbut anioiig 
llio itistilijsuisbcti ftno.sts, will! 
wiT<! iiivilPtl to ilolivor locturos 
from liiiio to linn* in tills 
faiuous oliili bull, was also 
Illy l■oullll’ylllUll, Prof. Iknioy 
Kiiiiiar Barkiir. Tbut tbo 
lis'luni of Prof. Snrkar was 
atbniiUsi by a bir-jo auiiioiioo 
was a (‘lour proof of (iorniuiiy's 
oroiit intorest in tin! afliiirs 
of liiiliu. 

Now T shall puss ovit to 
lliK history of tlm Institiifa; 

■ itself, 'riie riislitiito bits a 
tinii|iio history of its own. , Tbii iirosnnt biiililing 
w:ts formerly ‘Hotel zur Heo-lbiiloaiistalt” ami was 
a iiitictiiii'-nlaoo of all the Royalties of Kiiroiie 
ililriuK ‘Kieler Ref^ltta AVoebe,” whoii the Kftiser 
u-sisl to come down to Kiol. AH the tieiKlibourlnK 
slates of (rcrmany, such a^ Duiiiiiark, Norway, 
Hwedon, Holland tw well as Kiiglatid, iis<sl_ (o 
lake {larb in the suilini; lioat eoinpolition <if KieL 
It was a sight to see all the boiits entering the 

C9-8 


Kiclcr Harlioiir with tbeir diilci>'iit (lugs (luMsTiiig 
in the breeze. 1 luring RegiiU.ii Week Kiel wits 
all lite and sensation, it was a liuppy liiiir for 
Kiel, lieeausi! iiiueli of tlie initsiders*' money used 
to Mow iiilii tlie poekets of iU eitizeiis. Allhoiigl) 
'Kiefer Regiitta \\bjelie" is still iibserveil in Kiel, 
it bus lost all tile griinili’iir anil [lomp of the 
Kuisel'^s (.inie. No ]iriaees, ni> fiiiTeign bouts emiie 
now bill, tile bouts friiiii all nni'ts of (teniiany. 

^riie Institiih' III' Kiel is tlie niosl nutsfundiiig 
proof of fli'i'iinviiy’s iiisutiaide Lliirsl. for kniiwledge 
and for nseareh Work. It migllt rightly lio 
eulleil the eliilil linrn of tile ti'UVail of the tlreat 
War. It was in November l‘)1M tbut the revolution 
ilrst liroke mil. in tliii III rliie station of Kiel. 
It spread like wild lire llinaighoiit iho wliolo 
isiunlry iiiiil iiaule an end of mniiai’idiisni in 
(lernmny. In tbi‘ iiatlinial eongri'ss of Weimar 


/ilniiec at the Ciiivcrslty 

on the lltb Aligns^ t!)I!f, fiermany was ibs-binHl 
a retmlilii!,. The war enderl, peaee wa-s e.siabli.slKsl 
in till! ecMintry, but tlie |i(‘Ople were still suffbring 
fmii! niitold niiserii's. The ellis'ts of the (■wsit 
War could not he eHiwjod liy mere eliimgo of 
eonstitntioii. They weis’ all tin* more terrililc upon 
(lernmny bwausi! it was she who fought almost 
siiigle-hundisl, .so valiantly aguiiist tlie whole 
wo ad for a period of four years, and it was shi^ 
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wlio Imd to lieur ilie full brunt of dofinit, nllhouKlr 
the moral victory wiis on licr tiidc, The people 
ftnoo so opuli-nl, a natirm oiieii linlci in so ({reat 
oitccni in tins «\vns of the world, now lay prost- 
rttt*^ »mi Iniiiiilialed, Iwroft of all its powein iiiitl 
with” its rosotinses cCtopletcly exlmustcd. Tlio 
whole conntry was in a stnh^ of confiisloii and 
chaos her foreign trade totally mined, her 
ajfriciiltim^ neglected, and her natioii-bnilding 
industry converted into a war-industry. After 
the dwlaration of tlie rcpuldic, ticnr.any was 
(xmfroiiUsl with very many proldenis. She liad 
to nvcstalilisli lier foi'c.ign trade relations, slio had 
to tiiUe up in right i'amast her long-neglected 
agricultura, she Itiid to revive her nation-biuldiag 
imlustrics. The work of reliuihlitig and ii'coastruct- 
ing was to ho rtarriial on everywlicrc, 

Even at this most critieai jiineture of her lib' 
(leraiany <lid not forget her iliity towards the 
cause of science ami eiilt.urc. It was in I'.lltf 
that an ussociatiim called ‘‘(lesellsehiifl zur 
Eoerderuag der Wissi'nscliaft” iAssociat.ioii for 
the fiirtlicraiice of selenci’) was fouiidisi. It 


thousand hooks a year ara added to the contents 
of tlio Hbrai'y, liesidea that, the fnatitute subs- 
cribes to more than ifitlKf year-hooks, statistics, 
Is'ricsIicHls and ne\vs[«n)ers of all diffi'reiit countries 
of the world. The nutnber of <lailies is fifty. 
On the grnuiid-Hour the big “Arbeitsaal” 
(working hall) I'aeiag the sea with accoininotiation 
for lott students (each student having hia own 
talilc and ehair , its wall studdml with shelves 
full of reference books, '‘Zeitschriftensaal” t. r., a 
iwin <“onUtitiing only periodicals such aa week¬ 
lies, nimilhlics, (luarteriics and .so on, the ‘Aualeihc”' 
or the room where llic library hooks am to be 
oniertdl, the Kiuiitelei or the office of the Institute 
and the rooms of the librarian and his nssisbints. 
The first and second floors coabiin nunuTona 
rffoins for [U'ldessurs, their assistants, tutorial 
elasses and aho (lie central telephone otfico of the 
Institute. On tlie foui'tli floor is sitii.nlr<l llie 
■‘Wirtschaftliches .Srcliiv" where euttinga of jiews- 
[lapers bearing on iinpoitant economical probleina 
arc [ai'servisl. Moreover one ean find here 
malcrials regai'iling ('conoaties of all the countries 
Ilf the world, materials on goo*Is 
Ilf iiitcriiational trade as well 



as infoniiathnis ivgarding the 
liiiporbnit enterprisi's and 
i‘c(itminical socielii's of tli*' woihl. 
Ilr. Iiuscli who is in rhargi* of 
tile .\reliive, sjmres no pain to 
he la'l]dnl to the student. 

The Institute Is th*' nmst 
ideal place for the sfiiilents to 
work in. Pin-dnip silence 
prevails in the working hall. 
None is jillowcii U> carry on any 
sort of conversation inside it 
The spideiil. can bury blniself 
ill bis work in abHihite <|iiiet 
iiiidisLiirlii’d *‘Vea by any e.vternal 
agency, siieb as, noise of llic 
traffic. Tbe lady supervisor of 
tlie ball is ahvays ivaily to hclji 
him in finding luit books and 


counts among its memhers all the rich nail 
inHuential men of (lermany. From the contribu¬ 
tion of ifs mambers, the association lamglit Lite 
"‘Hotel iuir 8ce-Ilndcanspilt” for one and oiu'- 
f'ourtli iiiiltion marks and spent another million 
Pr renovato it. The intrepid and imtiring llirei'tor 
of tli<* Instituto, (lehcimrat Frof. 1)r. Ifemhiird 
Harms was suewssful in csdhvting a snbstantjal 
.amount from the American millionaires by paying 
n visit to that country and this helpccf a great 
*k‘nl in the up-to-daP* eipiipmeal of the Ins|itnP>. 
The Kockcf'elli>r Foumlation still <'ontrihuP's 
ivgularlv pi the library fund, 

It IS n mitgiiificcnt four-storied building, 
lavishly (urnislwsV, its staircases thickly carpettod. 
In the collar is the library consisting of about 
two Inca of hooks in iliffercnt languages of the 


ill supplying, him- with any 
information he n‘i]iiir(‘s ferity llic furtherance 
of his work. Til*' professors, Phi,' aiv atwii.vs at 
his disposal Pi assist him with their lalvhe 
rt'ganling lii.s study. Tlic Scientific (iluti, having 
a wonderful view <if the sea, oilers liiiii an 
ideal place of itilreat and rcei'cation from his 
strenuous w<a'k. He can spend s*)iii<‘ time ther*- 
in chat witli his fellow-stud cats, taking p-a, 
coffis.' or any refft'shnient Im would lik** P) Pike, 
The eatables ami drinks available herti.ta! vary 
cheap in «'om[mrisi(in with tlic iiriei-a he has p> 
pay outside fur the same things, hliich member 
of tlie club has a kiy and he or she iilnnii has 
aoces.s p) it. 

One of llic special fcuPiras of tlio InstitnPi is 
its “Seminaruelmngi'ii" (tutorial chusses). They 
are all held in the Institute unlike tbe lectures 


worhl, a largi' pcrcenpige being in Etiglish. Right on economics, which are all delivered in tlu; 
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iiiiivoMty. 'I'lio "tllHini't'in” iiv« liividfil intt) 
lliree W;., ono for tln' iH’ciiiniT the 

liH-oiul for llio iiilviiiiroil iiiiil tlir tliini 

for tiiose f)rfi>nriiij{ for tixe il<K,‘tor;i(«'. Tliry ni'<- 
iiii‘jiiil to fivnU' ill jituclenlM tlio hnbit. of critlriil 
to (i<'V<‘lo|) ill liim tlie pow.T of onitiou 
iiiul the pou’i'r of ilisciMsioii. Tlioy iiif bold 
iiinliT llio giiiduiii’o of a jirofosjior oner a wcok 
lii-tiiiK froiKTiilly for two liourK (0 to s i>. m.), 
Fiidi stwdrnt to oxpri^s liiiiisclf on l.lii' 

aliN'iiily ii.‘‘»i$;noil to biin in ii I'loiiii non I 
>I)wrh with ill twenty to lliirty minute.-i' tiioi*. 'I'lii' 
ifMl of the timo iri ilovoUtl to tho free disni.-ision of 
(ho siilijix’t iimoiifr tbo profosHor and »tniU‘iit*. Tlio 
iiniiibor of sttnlonls Ixdiii; liiiiih'il (not to ('xroix! 
twenty five), every otudent is jtiveii the opiiovtnnity 
of biKine’iietavo pari in the diseitssion. Ilnrin;; 
the wriUTV stay, llir ‘‘I buueini" soinetiuies lasted 
for four hours. Of ennrse, an intervul of lialf an 
lamr was allowed, ilinine wliii'h we wei'e served 
with siiiiiptuoiis sn]i]iei', nalnrally .)! tin; cost of 
till' pi'ofc'ssor mid sat down aifain for discussion 
for another two hours. ’['hese “Idiiitieeli'’ aiv 
e-real faetors in lin'iiiriti;; I, lie stlldeiils in close 
|ier.son:ll toilell with llieir lH'ofessors. It is iml 
iiifreiiiienl that the students are invited to a 
dinner or tea iiaiiy liy the iirofe.-sor.s in their 
houses. Tho wrihT can ni’ver forget many 

heaiitifiil eveniajj-.s he spent in tlic.se parties. 

The ollu-r social fiiiu'tioiis nrt^aiiixed either 
by tile ITniversity or the Instihib’ jro fiirtla-r to 
'Iretiafliea the <ionlial relation hetwei'ii the 

jiiMfessors and the sludeiit-s. 1 would like to 
iiieutlon h(‘if only sonic of those ariunjfed by 
the Tn.slitnte with whieh 1 w'tis so int.imaUdy 
eoniK'cli'd for a considerable period of time and 
the activities of the fJennan and Foreiifii 

Students Assneiation in the ITniversity of Kiel 
founded in by tbe then Rector of the 

ITniversity, Prof. Dr. Hoeher. The Instil.nle 
used to orxaiiiriC two bi^' festivals, one in the 
siiainrier, another in the winter semester. 'I'he 
sinniiUT hall iiseil to take ]>lace in a cafe either 
on the sea-Rhorc oi- on the side of a lake, tlie 
winter festival or fancy di-ess ball in a caKi of 
jrood rt'piitatiiin in the city. The participators 
wcKi thft professors ami students of Kcoiiuinics 
and their invited friends anil aefiniiintaticea. 
The whole nipht used to be spent in music and 
'lancintr interrtipted by nien performances by the 
-‘Uideats lbeins<dves. The writer cannot is'.si.st 
the temptation of givinfr at least some idea to 
his reailers ruitiirding the summer festival of UJti’i 
which coincided with tho farewell party to 
Prof. Dr. fioewe, who had to leave Kiel in 
wsponse to the call of the University of 
Praiikfurt ani Main. 

The festival was celebrated in a caff' situated 
on a beautiful lake. It opened with mii.sic ami 
diiiuie. Then there appearwl a paraphernalia 
of judge and jurors, fiubltc prosecutor and 
barristers, export and -witnesses and at last 
Prof. Dr. Loewe was ushered jn, handcuffed as a 


eriniiiml. The ehiuire of having grievously hurt 
tlie hoily of (lie University wa» framed against 
him. The University of Kiel is a forjmrate 
Roily having two hundred and liftv proiiwsors 
as its ineiiilM-is. .\ow if any of fls nieniher-s 
desiri's to leave if, /. tries tn ilisinenilH'r 
it, witlioul II'll son a hie groiiml, he is natiiniliy 
lialile to prosi'eillioii. The (jne.stioii arose 
wheihei' that luemlier was actnally ii 
valniible ineinher or only a proliilaTaiice on 
tile Rndy (Corporate, The ojiinion of the (‘Xpert 
iviis xoiiglii for. It »vas jii'uved to the satisfaction 

of l.lie jiidg.I tile jui-ors that, the nii'iiiber 

ill (jiii'slion was ii-nlly a very useful meinlier and 
as such can not help injining the Body (,Torj*onit(‘ 
hy ids lenioval. Now the iim.slion wa.s wised 
whether tlie aeensed was jnstilled in Ids action, 
i,p„ ill leaving Kiel Uidversitv. The defeinic 
einnisel argncil that hecanse Prof. |)r. lax'We 
was foiluivin : a higher l•llll, beeaiise lie was 
actuated liy a higher motive of being moi’e useful 
to another eorpiinite hody, beeanso had II 

iirigliler and happier fiiUii'i' liefim in. Ins 
dis'ision to leave Kiel was jierfectly jii.stified. 
The accused was iksdai-ial not guilty and dis- 
eharged. The bami of iniisicians licgan again 
and we fust ourselves in ilnneing. At I .w. 
t.liei-c! was a pause. We, thirty in iiniiilier of 
both .sexes, and Prof. laiewc in'jNiirisl to the giial 
of till- lake, gilt into .some si.x binits with niusical 
insti'iinicnt.s ami gays-olontcil paper lanterns and 
i-iiwed ill airinupaninicnt of the music, fur an 
hour. It was a eliarndngly beautiful moon-lit 
siumiier night In (ierniaiiy. I still hear that 
sweet iiieloity of various iiistniiiicnts rising fnuii 
the silent Imsoni of the lake and vtuiishing in 
till! stillness of the lioiindh'ss sky. When we 
retni'tK'd to the hall, the daiK'itig was going on 
in full swing. Refreshed anil ii invigonited by 
the lake bii'ezc, we gave ourselves up again to 
tile goddess of mirth and jollity. It was early 
in the morning that a special liuia-car (not a 
spi-cial train) ciiriicd us hack to the heart of 
tin; city. 

The winter festival or fancy dress bulls an; 
siitiirah‘il with the idtsis of Kpieurus from begliin- 
iiig to end. All the foiinalities and etiquettes 
of the sixiicty balls an; abamlomsl. The evening 
suits give w-ay to fantastic as well iia viiringatod 
national (xistunii;.s of the world, even the dress 
of an fndian Maharaja is not wanting. The 
ladii’R look forwai-d with gn’at delight to the day 
wlien'they cun bid good-bye to their formal ball 
dresses and show themselves to their best 
nilvunlage appearing like so many butterflle-s 
fluttering ,ih tbe breeze. The jrolitc form of 
arldrcRs among strangers and the hiss intimate, 
“8ie,” is replaced hy a most familiar form or 
address “Du.” Unfortunately, it is very diflienh 
to explain to my readers the real significance 
ami 'tire charm the wonl “Du” poascssiMj in 
German language. The English word “thou” ia 
not the cquivident, because It is not the word 
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uswl Ity iniiinnti' friDiiils. ii wonl not trvoii 
hy li«!<l)iiiiil mill wife. Tlu*y till lietfiti with “you” 
iMul rf'iiiiiiii witli “you.” Jt iti tlio proii<l privilojfu 
of till* (.ii'iiiiiiii-xpi'iikiiiK itixtpli; t« nililrottrt their 
rcliitives imil inti mute fnetuls with “L)u.” Tliii 
very- ui'e of tint word “Du” brniiks all the 
Imrricr.s of roKorvalion mid conveutiomilitien tuid 
make the (•unversaliou tuiioiif; friemiH most eiisy, 
nioi't imlunil, Iii'iieit iiiottt eiijoynhlo. It itt the 
key wliu’li otie’.s heart he fore tlmt ot 

anittlier. A little iiieident will aiib.^iaiitiiite this 
view. Wliile diini'iiie with ii ymiiif; lady in a 
fiiney dress, hull, the writer was told hy iter that 
she did not very iiiueli like to mi to soriety 
bail.s lail slie was exreoiliiiKly foinl of j;oiiifr to 
a faney diw.s hall. Ihdne nskecl wliy she liked 
faulty dress hall so inneh, she said, “Well, 
heeause I ean Hay ‘Du* to etieli atnl everyone,” 
it may hi‘ tnentJoned here that the ilaneini; 
halls an' very tastefidly and urti.stieally dis'or.ited 
h> suit the iieeastoii. 

Another tniisl itn|iorLa[it sovial funeliim of 
the lostituht i.s the “Weihaaelitst'eiev” (Christinas 
eelehratiioi I wliieii is eelehratixl exelii.siyidy aitiojie 
profe.ssors and students of Eeiinomies and 
eoidrilmtes no little to eeineid.iii;: the friendly 
relalion hiiween the fornii'r and the latter. The 

phii.f eeletii-atioii is the ;rlas.s vei'amlali of the 

eliih, Ai-eoiiltii;,'' to ( Jerinail eustoin a Ur tree 
iler-orated with silver Ihri'ad and Japanese halls 
and with wax eandle.s liurnine on all its hraiielies 
was iiisi,ailed ill the oeiitri'. At eaeh i‘oveii'd 
lahle roaad about, there used Ur sit one professor 
with five or six student,.s. .•\l liis|, (he ('liristinas 

sones wei'e suiiff in ehorus hy .students and 
lavilessors. Then there used ti> ajipeai' the o]il 
white-liearded "Weilinaelits man” ((liristina.s-inan), 
none hut a student in disguise, wilh a baj: full 
of X'luas aiifts. The tfifts were iiotllilit,'' but joke 
artiele.s and the aanoniieiniietil of the ri’eijiieiit 
of eiu'h ai'tiele Was hailed with an outburst id 
Imitrhtc'r. Some inlertainim'tils in the form of a 
“Kiisperle Theater” or netiiiK a small drama or 
of u niniieal I'erforinnnce all inanajied hy 
sUidenl.s tliemsi'lves wore also proviileil. It is 
needless to mention heri’ that we were also 
tivali'd with eiikes, sweets, nuts and drinks, all 
at the eo.st of our helovrxi direetor, (leheinirat 
1‘rof. Dr. Hernhard Harms. 

Now I shall pass oyer to the uetivitios of 
(iernian and Foreiiru Students Assueintloii in 
till- University of Kiel, meant to eri'ate better 
uiiderslmidiii^ and eullivate friendly f£eliiit;s 
luiinni; (lerinan students and gtudenta of nil 
diU'erent eoiintriea reHidinK in Germany. Tile 
writer was takiii" netive part in it front its very 
iiK-eptioii^ and later hiul the lionour of boinp 
elis’U'd it.s president, whieh olfieo he liold to tlie 
day he left Kiel. In summer semeBter H1J2, we 
eoiinti'd, among our .member-s studDiit-s of twenty- 
three diJft'reiit eountries of the world, nil speaking 
diHercnt' liutguagest but ■ united together by the 
oommoii language— Qurnian. Wo used to meet 


every Wednesday evening in llie “Stude.nleuhoim” 
(students' home) “Heehurg”, eommaiiiling a view 
of tlui harbour. Wu arrangiHl either for a lectim; 
to he deliveci'd by a prufe.ssor on a burning topic 
of the dny or wu sfieiil thu evening in friendly 
discussion aiiiong ourselves or we passtsl tin- 
evening in danciug and playing some indoor 
gami's. Ajiart from two big sm'ial gnthcriiigs 
(one ill cacti scmuslcr) to which all the ^irofessor* 
of the lJnivi'is.it,y, high (lovcriiiuciil ottjeials and 
leailiiig meji of Kiel wcni invited, wc arrangi'd 
foi- excursion on foot, motor boat exenrsioii, 
iiis|)is'tam of inti resting place.s, such as prinfjiig 
press, fiu’tiaies, liivwerics, Koiisnm-vcrcin (chain 
stores) as ivi-ll as going to tbcnti'c in conipnny. 

It may be jncntiomsl heni that while visiting 
till' nlmvc places wc received the utmost consi¬ 
deration at till- hand of the authorities eoneeriU’d. 
To mention 'ally one iiistnnce, when wc went 
to vi.sit the head nifice of the “Koiisiim-ver>‘in 
fuel- Kiel mid Uiiigegenil'', One of its oflicers 
served as oar guide, Ui took us from one 
Ile]i:titiIll'llt I." anollier, giving every explanation 
aii'l informal ion we reipiiri-d. It was a plciisure 
t" sec til'' alksolnte neatness mid ek'nivliiicss, 
.dis'-i]iline an-i orderliness oliservisl throiigliiait 
fids hig esiaidi.shineiit. We were taken at last 
t) the biikirv. where everyiJiing is iliuie hy 
mai'liinery liian kncailiiig to the wra]i|iing' of the 
hii-ad with pap'-r. II'-it we were siiowii a six'eial 
maehinerv ha ''li'aning the Hour froln saek lihres 
and other dins wliieli en-cp in iliiring tlie trans¬ 
port, hef'in- it (Hour) gis's hw kneading. Wlieii 
iv saw till- n-fiise, we eonlil ant helj) thinking 
liow miieh '(ill w'e swall'iw everyday with our 
lufa'l liroiighi fiiiiii an onliiiary hakiiry. Kveii 
in til'- maeliini'-maile lin-ad of niir country such 
dirt is net wanting. Hefoii' Wc, left the liakeiy 
W'e were served with i‘}ikps mid tarts to oiir 
heart's eonteiil, Thu utmost hygienie conditions 
under wliieli thwy aixi prepnn'd and (o which we 
were, ci’i'-witnesses, pive us a s]iecial ndish. The 
city of Kiel useil to issue fix'c tlieatru tickets (n 
our mcmiiers .and also defuiy all the expenses 
of oiir whole day motor boat excursion. A 
motor hunt exeursion gpi a summer dny in 
Germany is the most chariuing' thing one can 
think oi', sjiccially wlirai that Iioat is iiienni 
exc‘lusivi‘ly for n group of people known to opi 
nnotlier. A large motor boat was placed at our 
disposal. Wc wen* leaving Kiel early in tile 
iiiorning, after tlni'e to four lioars’ drive reaching « 
chiirminglv beautiful solitary sea-beach cxtcndiiie 
over a mile. The water tlicre was Hs transparciii 
as eryshil. Several Iiours were spbiit in halhitig 
swimming and etiicr sports on the beach. To¬ 
wards the .afternoon we used to make our wax 
to “f^cliilksee”, a popular bathing resort whi-n 
the rest of the day paasetl away in music on' 
dancing. It was late in the evening that w-. 
used to reach Kiel 

I have given here only a fuw instances .1 
to how tlie social Jife is cultivated in the IJnivei 
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i»ily of Kiel and in the Inatitulo attached to 
itw '^0 contribution of the Institute to. tlio 
enuso of World-economy is invaluable. It 
is the hi^ttest Institute of its kind in 
the world and as such keeps itself in 
steady coininunicntion and exchange of views 
not only witli the leading economists but also 
in constant coininunicntion with tho auUioiities, 
firms, associations and personalities of tlie whole 
world, with the result that it is of ine.stiinalile 
sen'ioo to tlie rc.search workers. No instituUi of 
the world possesses such a wide range of luaU^i'iuIa 
as the Institute of Kiel. 

If there is any country at all in tliis world 
wliera Indians are not only treated on equal 


foo^ng but iil.so n'gnnhsl and iiwpecUHl, uh lieing 
tho descendants of a great nation possessing tho 
oldest I'ivilization, highest jihilosojihy and finest 
cultuiv, tlu'ii it is Oermany, A dee|) feeling of 
sympathy for the descendants of a nation onco 
so gri'iit is to Is* found in each and every hefirt 
of (Tennany. ‘•Men ara we and must grieve when 
even the sliade of tliat which onw was grciit, is 
passtsl away". Wonlsworth lias found more 
followers among (iiTiiiuns than among his own 
countrymen. 

Any stuileiU pi'ora'oding to Europe for scientific 
study of i'<*onomies can not do iH'.ttor than select 
the fiistitiiU* of Wia'ld-wide Kconomics and 
Oi'ean-transjwrt in tlie Univei-sity of Kiel. 


THE GOVERNMENT SCHOOL OF ARTS EXHIBITION, MADRAS 

llv Aldt.H K. AHAIH 


T IIK .Madras (iovernnient Sehool of Arts and 
Crafts held its annual Exhibition in 
Man-li—tbe thir»l under the IViiicipalship <if 
Sji. Deviprasiid Roy ('lioiiiljniry, at tbe Seliool 
Ihiilding.s. This Kxliilniion i.s bei'oming of 
ineti'asiiig value in tbe cultural life of Madras. 
Tlicra wt*ra cxlilbits in the Studio ■■ jiainlings, 
tliuwiiigs, modellings, etc. 

The illustrations reproduced hire are suHieient 
cviilence of tin* <|uidity of tho work la’ing done 
ill and liy the f^diool. The fact tliiit eacli year 
the student,s take a prominent place in the 
awards of tlie Kinc Arts Koeiely is in itself 
iioti‘worthy. 

The more remarkable of the works of the 
students are shown In the illustrations given liere. 
They include a vihil work in colour ami design, 
“The Fliglil of Prithvirni,” by M. Venkatarntlian. 
The Exhibition also includisl a line-drawing of 
the same subject by the same sludenk sliowiiig 
his mastery in this method. “Rasiilila," a leally 
fine composition in clay by M, Vunkatanarayana 
com bines skilful design and lioncst craflsmans!ii|i 
witli a rliythmic grace that is lyrical in its charm. 

Original also in design and attractive in eolour 
and feeling is the lovely little “Avisikarikii" by 
1*. V, Kuppa Rao, who is also responsible for a 
line woodcut, a boldly tix?ated, characteristic heiul. 

Muhammadan feeling and skill has an 
exponent in the finely exccutetl wrtrailure of the 
“Soothsayer” by Syed Hamid. Of an altogether 


dilleri'iit l.yjie is the work of M. V. S. Rama Rao, 
showing how widely eatliolic is l.lie training of the 
Seliool. This im]ires.sionislie laiidsenpe is interest¬ 
ing oil nceoiiiit of its eomhinalion of good 
|■oml)o.sition mid poetic feidiiig. “Evening (How” 
i.s also ]ileiisiiig in eolour, 

.Mention iiiiisl Is* mitili’ of u lianitiful head in 
clay liy the I’riiieipal of llie. Hcliool. Sjl. Roy 
Ohoitdlinry's portraits are Well known. Un- 
fortiimihdy, opportunities of siyiiig any ‘‘.suhiecl” 
sciilplnral works from his liaiids luie ran*. Fine 
aestlietie i|im]ities and sound tee1iiiii(ne always 
cliariiep'rine ids work, Imt it is not always possible 
to (‘xpri'ss in portraiture the <leep emotional 
i.smtent of really great art. Hence we wtdoomo 
this expressive work, the 111*101 of a Hliiiil (Jirl. 

Tn the crafts Section, Sjt. V. R. llhitra con- 
liiiiii'.s to make new experiments, and to design 
olijeets which arc both useful and beautiful 
Furniture wa-s tlie bi'st rejircsented craft The cut¬ 
out de.sigii in chnira is novel, anil the dark wowl 
is skilfully iisisl liotli in tlie riesign of the chairs 
and of the Clie.st which goes witli them. 

Tlie enamel and stamped leather Sections also 
ahowisl some good work. In the ornnments l«th 
wired and imwirisl mcthwls wen' u.scd in tho 
enamelling. 

One can look forward with' confidence to the 
results of the coming year of work in the Miulras 
School of .\rts. 



INDIAN WOMANHOOD 




Mrk, _ Amkxa Kiiatiix 1 ms Imh-h rlri'U'd 
Coiiiiuisijioiior of .JcsHtin^ Miiniri|>ii]it.v this ytmr 
from 11 joinl-elt'i’foriili' constituoiic)- nf Himlns 
iind MusNnliimoH. KIiu is tlio first Mitlmiiiii)ii<l;iii 
liuty evor elivtivl it Miiiiiirijiul ('(iiintiissioni'r tii 
IteiiftOil. 



Mrs. Anienn Khntuu 


Mir. Hv'IV Tim’s nvWti-1'TS Itlvp b33ti 
jiraisnl in various exliihitions in Calenttn. 

Mrs. (ijiANimAWATi Takiianpai.. m. a., n, t., 
wife of Professor Srilytvmti of G'lnikitln Univer¬ 
sity, Hortlwar, hits been awnrilori a prize of 
Rs. .'500 by thfi Hindi Sabitya Runrnnolnn. 
AlKhfthiid, for her book Stri/nn hi Slliili 
which his boon declared to be the best book of the 
year in Hindi by a woman writer. 



Mrs. Umini Hose 



Mrs. Chandrawali ThUuuipal 






ANSWERS OF RAMMOHUN ROY TO QUERIES ON THE 

SALT MONOPOLY 


The following’ niiswers by Uiunmohuti Ili>y 
to niipstiims" jnit U) him on the »iilt xniiply of 
Beiig!il will b<’ founil interesting. The><e hove 
been ohiniiieil from Rngl.-iin] from tin* Ihirli!!- 
inenlory Pnper-" of (viil xi, )iii. (iSVSIl, 

A|>ii. No. 140) by Mr. Brnjendni Noth lijinerji for 
the coin|iletc etlill.m of the work-'^ of 
Uiijn He mill oh lit) Hoy to he juihlii'liMl 
liy the H.tngiya S.ihityn Pnrishnr. it will he 
iiotieeil that no ([iii'xtion whs [uit to the Hiij;i 
ii.s li> the pnictieiihilitv of imitiufnetiiriiig inire 
silk in Hengal iit .“iieh eost ns to ennhle i|. to Imhl 
its own iigiiiiist ii)i]vorteil llritisli siilL Mini 
siieh tt question hemi |)iik we eon hi hnve known 
his coiisiiiereil opinion.—.1/. //. 

(Jwxtion 1. Arc you neijiiiiinf ml with 
the retiiil price of salt in ('nleiittji niii! tlic 
neijehboiiriiig clislricts '! 

Ui.siret'. The price of mliilteiniccl salt in 
Calentt:), at the time of my ih‘|i:ii'tiirc, was 
at the nitc of between seven and eight seers for 
a rupee, or .about 2,<t. for In Il>.s,,if my meitiorv 
hi- correct; mid of jiiire salt, like the Knglisli, 
helw«‘en four mid livi' seru's for a rupee, or 
almut ix. for nine lbs. It was nf eniivse 
pniportionably higher in ilistriets siieli as 
Niidtlea, Ibirdwaii, Hcerblioom, etc. more 
remote fiann the ])liiee of proiliietion and sale. 

(J. 2. Have tlie poorer classes of natives 
in th)' plaee.s yon have incntumed been 
prevented at any time from proeiiring a 
'iitru'iciiey of salt by its higli [iriee ’/ 

A. As salt iias by long habit beeome an 
absolute necessary of life, the poorest peasants 
are ready to surrender every thing else in 
older to procure a small pro])ortioii of this 
article ; tlinngh the deartk of the .salt is felt 
by the whole coiinnunity, and the people in 
tfiieral are therefore obliged to make use of 
a had <]unHty, and few comparatively are able 
to incur the c.xpcimc of proenring it in a pimw 
hum. 

f/ 3. Do yon consider salt as necessary 
(he food of the natives, and that the.want of 
'i a gr(»at dcjirivation of comfort to them ? 

.1. A» tlie food of the people in Bengal 
chiefly of boiled rice, which is by 
If. a most insipid kind of food, nit and 


ingredients dressed with salt arc used to 
season the rie<“ ami remlcr it palatable. The 



IVii’lnil Ilf Uiijit [hiiiniiiilinti Hoy 

luiry .Mini itiire. It lhi Svlinnl, I'.illi i-i'iitiiry. (f’ii(>Ki'/ili’il 
hv the Kxis'iil' irs in iii eiinhiiii'e with Ihc wIsImw 
Ilf Sir |{i)!iril, ViidiHii. S. e. >. 1.. i', I. K.) 

Jiy fAtf of /Ae fjho 'int. Vli'ttirtu atttt 

a/ft.’rr Mtisfum, Ltttuhm. 

rice is usually, eaten with what the Hindoos 
I’all hiiniijifii oi; htrl.nrrc, and the Abiossnimaiis 
stiinti ; fhal is, soinelhing such a.s a little tish 
or (hti- (a kind of dressed |ieas), <ir vegetables, 
aeenrding to tlu'lr ability to procure these 
articles. Ibit as they have been long 
aeciistoiued'to the ii.se of .salt, ttu’ higii cost 
of this ingredient sometimes obliges the jfoor 
pwiple to give lip their////«///'«//or safuutn 
procinx; it, jind eat tlmlr rieo witli salt alone, 
us noticed iu my reply to the "additional 
ipicry” 4th. 
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Q. 4, Do j’<m «iip |)080 tlmt « rtidiicticm 
ill the price and an improve in cat in tlie 
(juality wntild Umd to any very coiiaidcrable 
increase of consumption ? 

A. Malt being, as I already iibsorved, 
an absolute, uecessary of life, is now pui’chnsed 
even by the poorest individuals, at the 
sacrifice of every otluT kind of seasoning and 
eatable but rice, the stuff of life, ff salt 
were rendered cheaper and better, it iiinst 
greatly promote the eoininon comforts of the 
people. I do not know that it would 
iiiiInedlately cause a very l onsidm-able increase 
of consumption, but to a certain cxb’ot it 
would undoubtedly ; and from its cheapness, 
its use may be again cxtcndwl by {he ]ieople in 
sciusoniiig the fiMid of cattle, for wliu’h pur|iose 
formerly large ijuantities were used, 'nie poorer 
classes at any rate, wouht not in this case be 
compelled to ssuTiHco any otlii*r I'omforf: in 
onler to promirc it, 

(J. Are yon awai’c that the price of 
salt in England is inncli cheaper than in India ; 
and such being the fact, do yon eoneeive ther<‘ 
would be any objection on the jiart of tiie 
natives of fiidia, arising from religions 
scruples, to oat salt ini|>oi'ted from England— 
the preparation of Engitsli salt being free fnnu 
all impurity V 

A. I iindejstand that the priee of salt is 
here about one-fourth of what it is in India ; 
Uierefore there is no doubt tiiat tlie iiativi's 
of India would be very glad t<i piuvhase 
Etiglisb salt if im|)Oi*ted ; e.vee|»ting pcrhajis 
a very few prof(>ssional liralnnims. 'riu^ bulk 
of tile people would make no distinction 
between the salt wliiidi is honi(‘ iiiad(‘, and 
that which is imported. One-fonrth (if not 
one-third) of tlie soda-w.ahu’ manufactnii'd in 
Calcutta by Ennipoans, is, I think, iisisl by the 
natives residing in Calcutta and its 
suburbs ; and also a eonsidcnible pro|»i-tioii 
of the lupiors iinpoi't(>d from EiiTOpc. 

(J. f). Supposing tliat salt from EiiJ'hmd 
could be innairted cheapi^r dian it is 
mniinfactiired in Bengal, do you appmh'end 
that much distress would fall u|mn the 
nioluiigccs from tlie wsuit of employment ? 

A. The inoliuigees would still be employe<l 
to a great extent in the khalarys by 
Govcniment (if it be permitted to carry on 
the salt monopoly in future), or by those who 


fanii them from Government, and the rest could 
be beneficially employed in agriculture and 
otlier occinwtioiis, as gardeners, doinestif 
servants and daily labourers. Since common 
labourers among the Bengalese, such as 
gardeners, etc. not being equal to the demand, 
the natives of Orissa are generally encouraged 
to come to Bengal in great miinbers to fill up 
these occupations. 

Q, 7. Is the manufacture of salt attended 
with any suHcring to the persons cngngcil 
in it, fnun exposure to unwholesome situations 
and tigers ; and do you consider them in a 
better or worse condition tliiin the ryots 
employed in iigriciilture ? 

A, Mim^e the simdcrbiins have beim 
partially cleared, the danger from tigers is not 
considerable. But (he iiiolinigees suffer cliielly 
from the humiiHty of the soil and the daiiip- 
iioss of the ariiiospheiT' where they are obliged 
to continue during the maimi’acturiiig season. 
The agricuil.ilrists arc bettor situated than the 
iiiolimgtu's in respect both to health and to 
personal freedom, fivuii not being, like (he 
latter, liable to be detained during the working 
.sea.sim, though the agrieultorists are not 
cMjiially sure of regular employnieiit and wages. 

Q. S. .\re you of opinion (hat the iiinliin- 
gei's are liable to ill-iisuage from the subordi¬ 
nate officers of the salt agenetes ? 

A. In piMportion as the head moliiiigecs 
suirer extortion fniiti the salt. ofliecr.s, they 
indetimify themselves by deframliiig the 
inferior inoliingecs in respect to the wages 
allowed to them, and the work <*xact(xl from 
them. 

Q. U. 1 lai'e not I'cgiilatioUs' been passed 
oriiite years to protect tlrtr'iiioliiiigecs ? 

A. Regulations have been passed, but the 
combimttioiis of officers, superior or inferior, 
render tliem almost biopcnitlve ; to say notbing 
of the iiisiip(‘i'abtc difficulties imder which a 
humble individual generally iabour.s in endea¬ 
vouring to get redress against tho.se in power, 
or superior to liimself in wealth and. ■influence, 
as already explained in my answers ' to the 
“Judicial Queries,” 

Q. 12. To what extent is the salt of the 
Bengal monopoly adulterated before it reaclie.- 
the consumers ? 

A, The adulteration of the salt is carried 
to ail cuoruioua extent, by mixing it witli one- 
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or ovoii of ciii'tli, until, iii:<t<'n<l 

of Ix'iiif; like suit, it more ri'sciiil)li's the ciirtli 
■ if uUii’Ii it is iM>ui[M>s(‘d. l*cu>ioiis ill i'omfortnl>l(> 
riic'um-'*t:iiu‘cs (^tk’iuDv jHinfv it l)_v inanii- 
f;i*-tMt‘iiiK it over iiffniii l)C'forc> tlicy use it. or 


piirelinse it uIivikIv refined, often at diiiible tlie 
eoiiiinoti price; but tlie |HK)rer eiivsses e:ililiot 
iiiVord tile expense of either. 

liondon. IMaivh III, ISII'J. ItAMMOiii'N Uov 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE “MIRAT-I-AHMADI" 

Hv DIWAX IIAIIADUli KUISHNALAD MfHIANLAL .MlAViiUI, m.\., 


T IIM Mirnti-i-AIiinadi is a riaiiiiiliaUle work; il. 
oives the liolilicitl ami statistical hist,my nl llic 

|inivlii.. ftiijaral. frotii the cirlicsl tiiiii'S 

iijiti* the lialtle *if I'anipal, (\. li. ITlil). It is 
iMiisj.i,'r,-i) very jiii]ii)rt;iiit from a liisl.oilcal |>oiiit 
of view as the author iiarrat-s evc-nls of wliieli 
■ lot only was lie an eyi’-wituess, 1ml in the 
Il i|iji'tiiuo ‘if wliii'h eitlii'r lic‘, his father, or 
iiis |j-ii‘it<|s tonk |iarl, ami thus ma'li’ liistorv. The 
antlior is ;it .s|ici-ial |iaiti.s to ohserve “that he has 
'iiinmariseil events of whii'll he Was an eyi -wilac’ss. 
Iris- freiii iloiihl' ami partiality, witlimit laV'iiirm 
I'retmliee" ' |i. 1“ I'ersiaii 'I'ext I’art 1, ^^lhllm‘ 
xwiti, (laekwail’s Orjeiilal Seriesi. ami tlieri'iii 
lies its ■;it‘jit v.'ilni*. 

Althoneh til! Ilis [fiohness the .Maliaoija 
ft.iekwaiTs t ioverninenf via'y trmiermi-sl.y nmler- 
fook to lirino out the wimh' work in its [iresent 
'haiii' (Vuhnne.s .sxxiii, .xxxiv, xliii, I, (iai kwad’s 
Oriental Series) ami thus lay Oriental seholars 
iniilia* a ihs*|i ileht of a-vatitmle vi*ry few' ['o|iics‘l' 

Or. .lames tiiiil. wim lias iniiislateil what llii' 
aiillior calls the .tlnkaclilatii.ih (IVi'face) in Jiis 

llisiorv of (tiijanit (A. |i. ISlil) has not (lone so 
lilerallv mill has mnillcsl eerlain nissaei s ami rer.si.s. 
If the same were Iranslati.al in ils (aitina.v it wonJiL 
hriiiit out the aiilhnr's olijo'l in wriliiij; Ihis 
history, -which in fact, is iiiit a ^xirt of a larger 
work, iiiiich more niaialv. Dr. ilinl translati's tin- 
Wools “flf s/eo/ola’t/' ami what follows, as “With 
■ arc aiel attontion" ; lull ihc aiilhnr iiiciiiit sannclliitie 
ijioix' than that its would he is.n.ln'oal fi-mii tile 
Iranslation nivcn heic, Tliat it was an is home out 
h.''. wluil III' slates al the end of Part II. while 
llliisluni; liis Idioiirs ; “.May it not reiiiaiii cxiins'aksi 
tllal he has ^rroniiwsl inid'(atsol cnjisidenid it |)ro|)cr 
.and isseiilial for his task that in niirralini; events 
he shuiild alistniii fiinij showing favoor fo relatives 
and ^ax'jtidiee t -Jdnrti/. ill-will) atraiiist stranjci.’iM 
and Ishoiild) imiifr niily that whieli had ha|>j>i‘iicil. 
Inily and n-allv,” (lie has done so). I’. Old IVrsiaii 
Icxl: Part If, A'oliiiiiu XXXIV. (hick wad's Oriiattal 
S-ru«i. 

as to smni' #u«h eojiics. Dr. Bird’s and 
J'lr M 0. B.avlev’s Pridacisi li) their resorsulve works 
and tsir .1, finrkar’s luirrwonl to Volume ^XXXIV 
of the Oaekwad’s Drioiital Series. 


Ilf traiiseii[»ts of tlic hook wen' itviiiljilile,-- 

thc lai'ocr iiniiiher Isino (uH of emirs, <'o]iyist-s’ 
mistakes and inciimjilete, writs'i'.- on the llislatry of 
lliijnrat have not failis) (i> make exU'iisive us<-of it. 
Xo Inuislaiion iioivever of t.hi' I'ointdete Work exLsts, 
Dr. ilinl lias iranslatcd a small |>iirtion of Part I, 
.Sir I'i. Hayley has also made use of that 

piivtiini. riiL'ri' is a (iajarali li’anslntion iiinde 
liy I'alhaii Niitamkhaii Xnrkhan of Part I 
(1111III anil the A7i'ifrnet/i (II)I'.)). Part II how¬ 
ever, whii'h is hy far the most valitiihle .sis-tion 
of tile Mirat has not liecii triLiislatn'd into 

I'liiLdish,' llioiioli Mr. Sedilon imniiises “to 

attend |o it lali'i' on,” t[i. ,xii. Foreword : 

Suii[ilemepit; Volume .xliii, (inekwmi’.s Orieiitnl 
Si'rii'sj, All the .same it ha.s liix'ii exlmisively 
iililizr'd, for the eonti'iils ol ilte ditlia'ent Volniiie.s 
of tile /iVn/i/joiy r/o;c)rrr, (\’fdlinn‘ I, P.art I, 
and also those n'latint; to Alnnedahail, Sunil 
ami Cainhay), the liasis lieiiic' (tol. Watson’s 

l.raaslation of l.iie lureer (lart of it, Willitiin 

Irvine In l.'ihr has also liu.seil a larjje 

)iorfiiin of Clmiiler VIII, Vul II, .Miiiinittiis 

in (lujaiul, Jip, I'm-lfl.”. Sirtions 17 to (iti (Kd. 
of 1!l'77 eihlisl by Sir .1. Sarkar on tins part 
of till' Mirat. I' Sir ,1. Sarkar has also maile 

* The wrilcr of this |ia|s'r has Irnnslated the 
wlrile of I'lirl 11 into (iiijarati and il is heiiiy; 
|iii1>lis1ns1 hy tlii' Oiijariil Vi'riiaciilar Srx'iely of 
.Minicdahad. The first twD-hiiminsI |kik>'S are already 
out. 

This exi'ellciit summary snil'crs in pliu-as on 
aisvimit of the ■ iiiacciirati: text from which il wa.s 
made, and also from want of kiiowledire of lint 
eorns'l names ot the ' places and men ivferiX’d to ill 
llie iiriirlrial. For iiistanei', 

(f) on |i. 17.7. Vol. II. the name of the ManuKer 
is more imilKihly .Vnvniilli Bai. and Bharinal 
is fhg Fiiiiidar cit Dliolka and not JJiiraba. 
This, mistake of eallinir Dliolka Diirabn is 
iv|a'atc(! all throiiKlioiir. Sec pp, ]i)7 aixl 210. 
Patia is Ihe atjciil of till' XamiinJap {I'liaktir) 
of ..lhahiiwa as corn'ctly surmised hy Sir .f, 
Siirknr and not .lliulod. 

(/'O on ( 1 . 177 it U the Kaiikaria Talao (-'■Tala, 
a lake) that is iiieunt hy Till which should 
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jftvat use of it in hin various works. The part 
contain itit; tlie A7jof»woA—oourlmlinsf ))ortioii-- 
is translated itiUj liiijiiniti by tlie saiiie Miihoin- 
medim tninsiaUir us of I’urt I and into Enitlish 
by Syisl Niiwub Ali and Mr. Seddon am) piiUlislieil 
as Volume XI >111 of flu; (raekwad’s Oriental 
Series. 

The tiiijumti ''I'riiiisbitiuii of the Kluiliiiinli 
sufiers from ail the faults of an ineorreet 
orittiniil text. The Inter Rntrlisli one is indeed 
of u very bittb oriler, imi, ns “ju jinrls the Original 
has Ihx’U freely itmdered, and in parts it lias 
been eondeiisrtl” (p. xiii Foivword), it does not 
offer us mueb help to the Kcueral publie ns a 
close or litenil tnnislalion would. 

A eurioiis example of this ilniwbaek eatni- to 
the noticr* of the writer of this piipi-r ii eouple 
of yenrs iipo, (Invi'ninient wiiiiteci (o neipiin’ 
and det‘l«r»‘ by the help of the t'ivil (.'onrt file 
private propei’ly of a eertnin trentU'iiian an 
ancient monuinenl under the .\neient MonU' 
liielit.s’ Pri'Servalioii Aet (VII of liHll) in the 
city of Ahmeihibiid, and hud issueil u nnlilieution 
for that purpose, pnintint: out tliat the properly 
won the suiiie us tUut lieseribed on p. dl of the 
Minit-U.-VIinmili, hlmliiinih (Karlnti IVes.s edition! 
vi'.„ the tomb if Slmh (Ibuxiii near tbo 
Kniklnid (luti‘. The party ntfls'ttMl 'I on ti in led 
that the pixiperty he posses.seil was on dninnlpur 
Koad anil not u tomb liut a Uoieu and tluu'eforo 
tbu noliheiilion would not apply (o him. The 
prowml wnVr wii» iiskiil to make u l.ranshi- 
tion of tint various relative ])assaj;es lienrino on 
the (luestion ; that is, those reltitinjr to Slmh 
Bbikhun, Shall (ilui/.ni and Shah .Miji. It was 
pointed oni that two tritiislalions, one in 
(iujurati and the otiicr in Kajtlisli, already 
exisbsl and a fivsli translation was not 
iiiH-e.ssury. ilc tyns told in rc'idy that die 
(lujarntt l.niiishition was not ndiaole ''' and tiiiit 
tlie .Kiijilisli tninshition oitiitU'il l•ertain thiiios-'f 

n'lul Tnlnl). the usual eumpiiij; uTOiind of 
urmics apiimiiehing .Miiiudalind. 

Hii) on p. ISi, llasu is tive town of Vtiso near 
I’etlaii. 

(IS) on p. ISO. the line I'eferii^l to as “hiiliiirii ' 
is the (! njurat i wiiiil "Viin". whieli on aec oniit. 
of tlio iLiter-ehimpi of llle letters “li’’ tiiid ''v” 
is written Hero, misspell Hi:t/u/-al. It is li-ni 
I'7to, a tux. 

{») on p. 102, (limj^lin slioidd Ix' ( ■ alien llns. 
nil), os a stlllix. is iiseil in Xorth India, while 
Dtts is iisixf in (iiiiaral. 

(»l) on p, lyS, <>liamhiln is riailly Chiiudohi. 

(eft) on p. 207, Dur)>nikhan Onjiuuti is Darya 
khan Dujarati. 

* The mistake pointed out was on p. Oil, to the 
elTed. that while iiivirg an acconnt of tthah Aliji, 
in appreciRlinj; hia Dlwan fveraea') it waa itially 
rompar^ to that of Shaikh Matrhreli, but the 
(iujurati translation gave the name of Shah (ifaaxui 
in Its place. 

•f For instance, in civiiiK the account of Shah 
AUji (p. 57) the nanus of the locality where hia tomb 
ia situated which is defluiiely given as Katkbad in 
the Persian Text has been omitted. There is a 


and moreover was very general. The pnsstipe.' 
required were^ those on pp. ;i9, 48, 65, of tin- 
I’ersiitn text \'ol. 1>. eorresponding to pp, it?, fit, 
'i? of the Suppleinent, \'oL XIjIII of the 
(iuokwad's Orionud Kories.* 

It is iitdw'd very gratifying to see that 
the partlenlurs so lubonriously giitliered by the 
uutlior—who by instinct was u ('lironicier -nearly 
two hiiiidtvd years jtgo, lietiring on tliis part of 
the s 11 l)j«>ct-ai alter of his ti’eulise .should be 
utilised in ii ibitisli rndiun court of Inw iit 
support of one's eluiiii as ivliuldc and niitbentic. 

fJ either in style nOr in eleganeo of 
liiiigiinge ixnild tlie -I/frut In' I'oiupared to the 
well-known slaiKliird liistorieul works like the 
or the Iliihili-iix-Siiitir. The 
liinginige is not the hmgtiage of u writer horn 
uini bred in I’l r-iu. U is that of one who though 
a sehnliir and a eloso student of Persian has 
still licit lieeii aide to slnikic off the indiieiieo of 
the hiiigiiuge spoken round about him, and has 
thel'idori' got alii eUsl,--may be impereeplibly- 
by tile Ifindiisiani iduin, liy tile torn and (dirases 
of tliat biiigauge. Indeed, to one who Inis rend 
the iibcive-meiitiiiiied staiidui'd works, it pikes 
some t.inii’ .net siiidy to miiki' oneself familiar 
with the style and idioin of tin- autlinr of the 
Mi/nt. This mis, however, inevitable. Mven 
I’Vri.shtii lias not beim able to sieiT cdeiir of 
ii. 

Ill addition. I.be i'acPir eoniinini to all sindi 
wiilias paiidiiig the ti'xt witli vi'rses, ninking 
the style stilti-d wliiit Dr. Bird calls “hibonnsl"-!' 
by a iiuiidicr id iiiiol.iitions from tlie Holy Honk 
{Ivoirin) is not absiait from liis work. 

T. The same |i‘arni'd l.rniislntor Dr. Bin iii 
bis estimate of Malioniineilan liistorimis ineitlioii.s 
tile fact, timi “they generally liiio the patience 
of the leailer liy too niinnte a detail jf sieges 
and battles, of murder and intrigue willioiit 
relieving the fatiguing .sameness of their narratives 
by the more pleasing and liisiriietive neeoitnts 
of the imlividnal elm racier, or the policy and 
licnnestie, iminniws of a people.” He, however, 
exempts ami rightly exempts the-niitlior of the 
Mirol from tins '‘general (x:usiii'e.‘’S Though 
in some places his mirrativij, reads like a page 
from the pre.simt-day ('loveriiinent (inxrile 
anonneiiig tran.sfer.s of officers—Itnperiiil and 

nrinUr's mistake in so far as Khali (Shnzni ia printed 
Shiih There is a further mistake in 

rnadiiig ilmtaiihani. owner of a villnge aa Kauitifhani ; 
really spetikiiig tlie Kttf should be read aa Oaf, it 
would then Is* dnon (titin, a village. 

* Shah Ifhikhan’a burial place in tbp' Petaian 
Text ia shown to be on the xuuth of tha .dfty and 
not on the ^rest na tranalatcd in the FnglUh 
veraion. 

t “Ilia style is more Isbourcd and vethoac than 
that of iiinat Mahommedan Historians (p. H of the 
Prefare, Dr. Bird’s History of duinrat.) A a to the 
verbosity, it ia rather less than what ia found in 
others. 

5 Page 1, of the Preface, Dr. Bird’s Uislurjf of 
Oujarat. 
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I’r.iviiiriiil—fn>J« om> pliu'o tw nnotlior or tlioiv 
jt|.|>i>intnwnt!» piiRe# !5 ami I of I’arl II, 
V'lliuiif XXXIV, Pcrt^inii Text,, (iiU'kwaii’a 
Oru-iital Si'Hi'S), oh llic ^vliola tin’ stoiy h so 
u-i’ll tolil that it a vivM dF (hr 

I’l-i’tiM atwl iiif.hli’nta n’latt'd. As an inslnnf.'i’, 
taki’ till’ two importiint cvonts in tiin clirnnirh’ 
of lliv adiiirs of Sural, out’ lii'iiif,' tlic aniliiUous 
M’ti'iiii'.s of tiu! iiiillionairc. tho Jloi’c’liaut IVinci’, 
Miilla Mahomuiislali, for fouiul- 
lii^r a foriifh’il town of liis oivti iioar Sural, uml 
ihr nitiiiiato sa<I oinl hofli of the srhonu's atnl 
lilmsi’lf, aiul the _ oduT tlio ambition of Syoil 
Aolihan, its nojiiinal (io\-oriior. and l.lii' jiarl. 
|ilav<‘il tiy tilt! ini'nilHTs of tlic I'hif?lisli fiioiovy 
at Surat. Tho nnrrtitivo is ilr’taih'ii but not fatijjn- 
iiiu'. lii'li'(’'l, it i.s so woll toll! that it reads like 
an intfn’.-’tiMij story.* Fnitluo' it i.s aiilliiaitii' : 
till' autlu-ntioity of tIu' lalor iiK-iilonts can very 
’.veil lu> c.“tablish(>(! by a roinparison of I ho 
iio'lilonts a.s .-'I’t out by the ailf.lior uith thoso sot 
out ill (ho I’lirrcspondonco notv publishial ol 
till’ (oiiipany's local otiicors at Smut with 
llioir chiefs at Hoiiibay am! in Knohuid. 

Similarly, for thoso iiu'iili'iit.s which relate 
to the Marathas, (ho autlionlicity of oaidi and 

■ very one of thoni can lie tcsioil, ami its accuracy 
tound out by what is fonaii in ihc aiuplo 
iiiatcriids now available as to the liishiiy of those 
Tillies, ill till’ piildishoil .Marathi Ibconls, jlakhars, 

■ !c., I'claliii"' to (hose early riays of (hi’ir Mile. 

In nilnieroiis ]ilacos (he narrative is 
disiinoni.slicd by (,lic huntaii touch : ihc aiithor 
der-s not wrik’ from a .stranjti'r's cll■(al■lled point 
ol view. Hi’ lived in (fiijarat and felt for 
Hnj.iralis anil sulfl’jcd witli them. In narratiao 
die levy of nnfair ami opines.sivc hixesfl'cro) 
at (he liamis of the Suhes, Hindu ami Afahom- 
laedan, h<‘ laments (he fate of tlio iiihaliitaiits 
fe.|ino ly ami ilis(rihutcs Idaino cipially hctwi’cn 
thi’ lliiiilii anil the Mahoaiinedan linkeins. 
Narraliiifr tin- advent of t.lu’ Marathas he very 
fivlin^ly siiais lip lihf! situation in one seiitciiee, 

, that from that date onward they eshihlislieil 
fheiii'i-lves in .Ahmi’dahad ((iujaraf) and iieyir 
■(niftcd it, 

'rile s|)irit of iinp.ii’tiality whii’h ho 
considers h> he the keystone of the ediliec of 
his work has heon, on tlio whole, vi'y well 
preserved by liiiu in the narrative. Wliereas iu 
olhiT liistorics one would find Hiiidns called, 
A'l/iV (infidelH', ./oWed (iftnoraut people), etc., 
the aiillior of the Miml has been very wstiained 
•iiid eonsiileraki in his lan^rua!j;e, ami never once 
loti's sijjht of the princijilc laid down hy him. 
Even when ho talks, in deserihiiio the severe 
fnniitK! (if A. 11. ITd-, of the Marwiidis |inreliasin;f 
b>r a trifle, men nnd women belonginff to tbc 
bijiher cla.sses of Alaliommcduns, with u view to 

‘ It was the writer’s intention to give extracts 
>n support of the sttuement from the text; but 
tearing that it would make the pai>cr very long, he 
has refrained front doing so. * 


.oft? 

ii'inove tliein P) .ICKlIipur and isaiverl, tbeiw_ to 
nimliiism, in retaliation nf the Hiudus having 
iasiii eii|)tiux’d ami (ukeii away IVmn .lodhpiir for 
hciiig foil VI'Its‘I I to Islam in tlie time nf tho 
Ktiipertr Anning/.eh* lie hikes cun’ to si-e that 
lint even (>ne harsh word escapes liiia. 

Very few Malioiami’thui luilliors give siic.h 
dehiits as the author nf (lie Mirftl dis’s, as to 
the why and whei’efore of tlii' eoniiiosition of 
their books. Dr. ISird Ini.s truuslatied tlm iiuto- 
biograpliieal part of the I'u’facc giving llio 

genesis of (he writing of the hook. Ibifortniialely, 
it is not a tiuiislation of the entire Prefatv niul 
not I’Veil a dose translation, loir this reason tho 
hill force of tlic author’s object is iiiit liriiuglit 
out. It seems lie had written a far inori; 
aiubilifais work roiitaiiiing' not only the Kiilcs 
and Itcgulatioiis of (.lie j"'iMiiMcc aiul KcveiuM’ 
Depart men ts of thi’ Imperial nnd Ihsivindnl 

(iovcrunu’iits, but also a treatise solving the 
rirldlc of tile diH'crcim’ lictwccii (he Kasli atnl 
the Ilijri eras; and iu the clueidation of which 
lu- had passisl long sleepless nights'!’, liurlit till! 
piMviirhial miiliiight oil ; in luhlitiou he had 
narrtded the pnlilieiil liistury of the pi’ovini.’e: it 
details al:jo th(! difficulties he had to emiteiid with 
ill eolleetiiig the. materials for his work, and .s|>ei;i:illy 
makes inentioii of Aritinilal Kayiistha, wbo.s(! viiliiahle 
services weie lost to him when most wailtLsI. 

He imrrates as (o limv he had In eonUmt 

himself with a reslrieteil tiehl of work, winch 
did not give full play ts> his as]iirations, ri-sulting 
ill the production of the present ehronide, 
(Aaiduding (he hisloriejd part of his work.f'l' bn 
writes lliat lie is eon scions of (In* sliorP’oiiiings 
of Ills work, and that ho would have liked to 
[iroei'id fiii'tlier after luirrating th(! events relating 
to the aioverni’iit.s of Surajimil rlilt, ami that if 
(osI graiiti’[| him life and if lie etmld procuro 

... mind, he. would write out a second 

volume com mend iig with tile iii-eossioii to the 
fliuli of tlie then mispieioiis Hiiiperor of Delhi, 
hut aitparently that was not to he. 

He was a poet Inmsi’if ami in the Ikldy 
of the book one coiues iieross verses iximpoged 
by him. He was a deep stiideiit of the Koran, 
and well-veiseil in Mathematics also. Ifi.s _ze,Rl 
for b’arning was so keen that he never missed 
any source of inforination which Would add to 
his stock- of knowledge. I'olklore he did not 
(iespisR and' the • eoiitcnts of the • volume of 
kli'iliiiuih (Volume L of the (luekwad’s Oriciihil 
Seiiies) speak most eloquiintly ns to how vufit 
must nave been his reading and how vast the 
number of the peraopa from whom he must have 
eolleckTtI in'forrnuWon embodied In that compila¬ 
tion. 

• Page 14(1, Voliiinc XXXIV, Persian Text, 
(.lackwad’a Driental tieru>t(. 

•p P. 10 r^rt 1. Volume XXXllI, Persian Text, 
Gackwad’s Grieiital Series, 

•ft P. 612, Part IT, Voiitiac XXXIV'. Persiiiii Text, 
Qaokwad’s Oriental Series, 
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Tlioiijjli, 0111. of iH'wlof'iy, lir stylos liiins'lf 
nil till' I'liil Ilf Ills work* a "flffrli .l/Wnn”- an 
ijfnonumis, tin* o[)iiiioii of nil tlinsi' who havn 
jljoMi' ovor till' till'll' sis/fjoiis of tile work, wonM 
iiii<lo(ilitiil|y Ix' that hi* is lit to slnrnl in tlio 


^ 1’. (il2, Vart 11, Voliinu' 
(lackwiiira (Irii'iitiil Sorii's. 


XXXIV, I'nninii Text, 


ranks of the best Iinliari historiiius of Itnliii, a- 
their eijiiiil, ainl that his iiistorienl sense ainl 
iihilily were in no way inferior U» any of them. 

jj’aner reail liefuri' (he .tpibie and Persian Seeliim 
of till: Si'vi'iilli Indian Oriental tlonfereaee, helil 
III liiiriaiii in Dis'i'iiiIht ib.'hl, under (he I’lfsideiii• 
shill u{ .Vijii I’iiiiv-e-DaoiMl,| 


KESHUB CHUNDER SEN TO MISS MANNING 


[This letter Inis hivn ininniindealed liy ,\tr. 
Knmiiaki'tan S'li. lie eol it from Mrs, Linreins', 
who is a sranil-iiiei'e of Mrs. Marniiiif:.] 

(Vilootolii, t'lileiiltii. 

1(1 May, 1M7!. 

Dear Mis.s Mniinint;, 

I heartily syni[)athi'i;i' with yon in the 
lirtivy trint whieh has ((iiite nnexiieeli'dly 
hefafleii yon. I do not know iiow to exjii-ess my 
sorrow for the loss we Imve nil sustained in the 
dentil of yoiir exeellent mother. Nut only as ti 
kind iHTSonal friend Imt ns a. sineeie well-wisher 
of our ixniritry .she won my aflivlton nitd esti’em, 
tdthoii;;h my aeiinaintiniee with her extetided 
over n very short [leriinl. I always dis'iiusl it a 
great pleiisni'e to lie in lier eoiiiiniiiy and to 
lisfa'M to all tliat .she liiiil to say on religions 
nnd social sntijeets. Her work entitlisl .ImiV/it 
lUiU htditt is a standing moon meat 

of her love for this emintry and its ]jeo[de; 
while her milmis efforts in iiehalf of the I/omlon 
Kratu'h of the National Tndiim Assneiatioii 
gave her last ilays a iHienliarly Indian interest, 
whieli we shall always gnitefnlly ii'member. 
l*en<onally 1 inn under gnul obligntions in her 


fur a I'liiiy of Ti'i'c Sri'iiiiil llors/o/* 

lately iireseiiteil to me, and nisi) for ilie kind 
wisli she i' said to have expi'essed a few 
days bel'on lur deaili to nn'et the expenses of 
piililisliing my li'ctiire on “Native Female 
Iniprovemeiir’ at the Ik'iigtll Sneial Seieiiee 
Assiieiaiiiin. I had ealnilaled ii]ioii having the 
pleiisnre of s'S'ing her iigiilii in this world in 
the event ol my paying a seeonil vi.sit to 
Fnglainl, lint I’l'ovideiiee would not have it so. 
She litis heell lemoveil by the llieiviflll llUllil of 
the Father Ij> her true and ever-lasting home. 
Her soul is resting elii'erfillly on the lap iif the 
All-mi’ieifnl- away from the sovixnvs ainl trials 
of this world, rile eiielosiil otiitnary paragraidi 
appearni lately in the eoliiiiiiis of oiir papi'r 
Tht liiiliiiii Uiiritr. Tlir Kiiijlishmiiii, tile 
leading daily paper in Ifengal, has leiiroditeed 
(his mianing a short artiele froni the “Alheinenin,” 
giving an inteiTsting hiogniphieal sketch of 
^li's. Manning. 

With kimli'sL regards ainl best wishc.s for the 
siieivss Ilf your etlovts in eonneetion with tlie 
Ijoinlon I ml ill a Assoeiation, 

I ivmiiin 

Vours very sineerely, 

Keskijb Chtiiidcr Sen 




NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL FOOLISHNESS 


}5v MA.IOK i). CIJAlt.NM roLK 


K(i1Xi>MU' Sv>ti;ii ISlIMKI'Sn.Y I ssoi’Mi 

M KM15I%I{S of PiirliiiDii’ot for tlir 

Kii*ti'r ii-cc.-is Mitli till' .-iiihji'cl of iDii'iiiploy- 
iiiciit ii{)|)i'Mno?it ill tlii'ir iiiiiiil.'i. Il> liml 
<l■■l■IljIi<■>l iiliiio.'it till' ivlioli' of tlii'ir liiiii' ilmiii;; 
(fu'ir lii'l wi'i'k of till' >illiiiir. 

It i.i ?i:ifi' to s:iy mnv tliiit o i'lliiii;:i' iiils roiiU' 
■iV'i' |>iil)lji' lliinkiii;: in llic inotli'i'. I'oi' some 
ivi'i'ks, till' iiiii’iiiiiloyini'iit littmvs linvi' liii'ii 
t.illiny, :inil tbo ni'|iii"<siou Inis si'i'ini'i! ;it liisl 
I" In' liftiii;;, it liiis In'i'ii 1 )o|)i''l in iniiuy 
'imirl'i's ilial tliiii"s woiv rifrlitin;! llioiiisi'lvi's ninl 
ilial well' III 111 111 li in: tliiiniirli sinni'linw, ’I'his 
llatlrriii!: Ih'liof wis I'ln'imraoi'il by tbi' bii't tbat 
l'ji;:l!inii bilil iiinloiiliti'illy wi'iillii'ivii tbi'ni'iin'ssnn 
iniii'i- siiri'i'ssfniiy tluin iiiir otliiT I'oiiiitry. 

Hilt I'voii till' most sii|i('ilii'ial I'xainination of 
lli>‘ <'iii|i1(iynii'Mt siiiiiition iu mir bic inilnslriiil 
■•I'litri's is I'lioii!:!! to I'liiiiit/crai't any u])tiii)ism, 
.lii-t to visit thi'iii is to niiiliitt' tbat tlio bill in 
ibi' iiiii-nijib'ivnii'iit ti;;nri‘s tiii'ii'lv nictiiis tbat, tbo 
Mi'Iin-ssioi) (ionri's an- faliini: nil'. Hiit wbcii tlio 

li'iii.::<- has piiii', till' pi'iibli'in ii'inaiiis incajiabli' 
■it '■■liitiiin it sfi'iiis ill till' [iivsi'iil iiiili'i'ia}: of 
liar aHairs. 

Till' l/iilnair Party of I'oiiisc lias ahvavs 
inaiiitaiuHl tbat ibi' [ti'i'si'til is'onomir' systi.'iii is 
iiibi'ii'iii.ly uiisoiiiiil, Soiiiiir nr lat.or. it says, 
inivati' I'liU'riirisi; is boaint to I'bnkn ii]> t.bo 
I'lianni'ls of <',xi'baii<:<' ami ili'b'iil ilsolf. Hut 
t'lilay i.y.,,!) )i|(, sfriitiftbolils of ninsorvatisin 
ait'l |ifivili';:i' all' bi'iriiiniii'r to say tbc sanm 
ibino A most strikin;: arlioli' ajipi'iiivil in tliis 
I'liiinirtioii till' otlii'i' ilay in tin' Mdriiimi 
/ Vjw/. 

NohdDY's hrSiNKSS 

It also bas nlisc'i'vinl that thu niilni'tiini 
in iincinplovini'at bas not toiiflifil tbn real 
probb'iii, aiitl till' fait ifmains that •‘nearly 
(ittfiMHl people ill this eountry are still wltlioiit 
work, Hint that then' are lai'sfe an'ns ami ;:n'iit 
iii'lustries wliieli biive so far enjoyed little sbam 
in tile oeiii'nil prngri'ss." 

“fs then' any jfmiind,” it asked, “for bnpini: 
that j,lt(! iniemployiuent tijturi's will fall lielyw 
the million line, at whieh they stood in the hast 
of jiost-ivar years, or _ lliat Lancnsliirr, Diirliiiin 
and South Wales will somehow eniertfe from 
llieit ehronic distress ? Has anything occumiil 
■‘inei! the slump to siihstjintiale sueh a liepr' 
•Vml it nnawers that “It ilifficult to avoid the 
eouclussion that nothing haa (>*urred .. 


Then eonios I be most sigiiilicaiit part of the 
arlii'le: 

"It is iiiilmilv's linsinisis In en'ilte ojK'iiinpi for 
(be aneiiiiiloviil, and tlie ineehaiiisin tnr crentiiiK 
slicb n|X'iiiiii;s has yet In lii' piviviili'd, Ibilisw, 
tbi'ivfniv, we lake sleps lo establisti llie niis'lmumni 
we lire likely in !k* fai'i'd with a ]s<rtiiaii('iit 
])robIi'iii of aiicinplnynii'nl. 

"The (|iii sliiiii is worlliy of study wbellier with 
this end in vien and nilll llw nlijis'l of ai’i'iirinj; 
till' iniixiiaiini luilional iinis|s'rily, it may iiol lie 
ins I'sSiii'y to inidi'rlake a tboroii':li nsirgaiiiitatinii 
lit lair prniliii'livi' system, and sis'k in i-n-oiieralioii 
wilbin and N'hiei'ii industries the soliilion of 
pi'oldeiiis nitli wbii'b foe bini'e. i-ina|S'tilioii etui 
lii'Vei' )|ii)«' to cojK',” 

This calls for ^■lltn 1 llent,. In the lirst pinee, 
if it is nnbiMly's business now to eii'ale openings 
for the inieni)diiyiHl, that Is entin'Iy the fault of 
till* National < iovi'rnini'nt.. The Labour < Joverimieiit 

set iiji ibe rneiiiploviiieiit (Jrants ..., wbieb 

stiiiiiilaled em]>liiyinent by niiiking grants for 
suitable pindtirtive it ndii'ta kings. Hut the 
Natiinial ftiivi'i'iiineiit abolished Ibe Ibieinployiiiellt 
(irants LoinmilPs', Also it will be ris'ulleil bow, 
at the World Leoininiii' ('niifch'iu'e last sumnier, 
l.be Niitiomd (lovi rnini'iit erablH'd all proposals 
for niiiedyiiig niietnployinenL by iiistitutiug a 
pnigramim,* of jniblie ivorks. 

No Pl,A\ 

Hut it is not only in the select rireles I'ap'is'd 
for liy tile .l/ro'aoo; I'nsl that there is an 
awakening In prngTcss. Mr. .1. H. Priestley, the 
.'liltlinr of Thf Hiiiiil < iiiiiixiiiiiiiix anil the solid 
eiiibiidiment of the iniildle eiasses, bas Ins'ii 
Palling Kngbind. And be is telling tlie middle 
I'lasses, in bis new litaik, that .some of the towns 
be visiled ill the Niii'l.b •‘bmkiHl iiiueli worse to 
him I ban some of the Krencb towns be saw at 
the end ,of (he War. towns ibaf bad been oecupiHl 
by the enemy for four yiail's.” 

Ajid lie asks imljginiiitly : 

‘■Why bii{i .llii'H' bei'ii no plan ,fii&f!i(se iin«s,_ 
ibese issiiile ? ’ no of ii jilaii ■ 

it is a mem dw-faration •'(rf'iutefb'efiiat Imnkriiptey. 

‘‘The ■ wbofe tiling is ’ iiiiwnrtliy of a great 
eontili'y that in its tiinc has given tlie world 
some noble creative ideas. We oiigbl. to la; 
iishntned of on twelves,” 

The National Govern men I eertnbily Ims no 
plan for tiiese areas. In the latest deljatu’on 
unemployment in the Hoiim' of (Jommona 
the President of tlie Hoard of Triple, Mr. Runeiutan, 
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hail absfoliiUsly tiotliiii^ sucgost- allot- 

DK'nlM mill "iircli'iiK ax aals to xix-iiriiif: thu 
tnvii(<*al lixyri’i' of MHtisfactioil anil rtintint! llo 
Beaiiieil lo out of liis way to I'oiiijmiiiicato a 
ajiirit of )io|)i‘1i‘rx(i<'1>h am) lii'l|)l(’sxiir‘xs. 

Waiikh IIal.vkii WiiKKr; I’aio 

f'ciiisiiii-r the case of .Tiirrow for inxlomi', 
Tliix NViis foriiiorly u pro»t«'i'oiis xliipyuril tmvn of 
iiilmhihiiiix, lint (oilay, ai'i'orliiij; to tbo 
ThiifM, tlioii' lire’ It) mi'll out of nurlc for cvi'iy 
2r> workiiijr. Ami all tlio comfort Mr. Riitii’iuiun 
cun give .liiri’ow ix to xiiggcxt tlinl rnlmor’x 
xhipyjiril, ivliii'h was oiio of llio Imgc.-t rii tln> 
coiiittry hut is now in tin; hnuils of llm lii'i'i’ivcT. 
hIiuuIiI 1h! put. up for xali' ii.< a c■c)llv<‘l 1 il‘Mt xiU’ 
for othi’i* itiiliixtrii'x ! 

Whiif. coiiifori^ oui' womlorx, can the minerx 
of South Walo.x expert from the National (hivi’ra- 
ment f III tllilt .xilnie ili'lnile on uneiiiploynient 
Mr. DaggiT, the Meinher for Alx'itilleiy, pointed 
out thiit Iho miiii'r's wages had exiietly halved 
ilnring the jinst vciivh. In the h>tal ivngi'x 

pnid U) them wii.' L‘ll>,IXItl,IIIIP. In Idd'J these 
South Wales miners ifiaived only tJd.lKXMKKl. 

One of the tronliles of onr presenf sysUin is 
of eoiirse its finance. Industry di in rels upon 
cteilit and credit is given hy the Ihiiiks anil ns 
Mr. (I. I). If. (Vde ]»iiiutetl out in a rceent 
hroadcH.st dchiitc the pros]N'rify of the City is 
not nnfoiinnalely the same thing ns the ]iros]ierity 
of the ciHintry. Wo linve six'll this nil tlirongli 
llio I)o|m’SHioii, will'll Indnsliy has limgiiished 
hilt the Ihiiik.s have hix n clinked with dcpnsil.s 
awilitiiig 'siife investllieiiL" The Hanks coiuerli 
theinselvs solely witli prnllts, though Ilidnsfiy 
may he pituting for life. 

Makin'i; MiikI'; (hiMAp Co>ii’i.:rrriiis 

This worship id prollfs is playing hnvoe in 
our lives. Everyone knows that the less of our 
Far Kiisteni markeU is ciin.siiig great nneiiiploy- 
ment and sulfi ring in the ciitt.oii indiistiy. Yet 
our palriolicciipitiilists have just siippliixl “completi' 
e<)uipinent for two fextile mills” to our rntiue 
compotilors in Cliiuii ! All this eargo left 
Birkenhead just hi’fore the Ensti'i' hoiidny iind 
'‘for .some time,” we arc iiiforineil, ‘‘('liinese 
mechanics have Ih'i'ii in Isiiiciishire fiimilinrizing' 
theaisclve.s with the miicliinery, so that they will 
be ttliic to superintend its instalhltiou.” 

.In tlic near future, then, we may dxpect 
Lancashire (o siiH'it from still seveii'v coiUfH’titifm 
ill the l''ar East-iuid this stab in the hack 
alls will woe lo peojile at home, to capitalists 
who take no thought for anything hut the’pndits 
to be grahlieit at tile moment, 

"IIaainahi.k Wastk' 

I‘roduetioii for proht—tnstenii of for use— 
lends to Vlifi most tragic abanniiljea. A little 


while ago the City page of a Lniidon newsiMiji., 
etime out with the heiolilig 'Brighter (hitloOK f.'i- 
Cotree Crowers,” \ closer e.xaiuiliation of if. 
text revealed that prices were rising shlirplv. 
To iiiniutaiii this happy staU’ of aflhirs, happy 
only for the industry wliich must make profits 
Iicrish, a ■sacrifice ipiotn" was in operali'ui. 
That is, lie less than IP per ecul of tie 

eiop was leiiig delihcrately and wantoiily 
desti'i >ycd. 

Listen to the lleiiii of <'niderhnry on (In 

suhjeet and then ask wliat sort id a mad world 
we put up witli it ; 

■'You niiist gel hold of (his horrilile siaistu 
fnet and vtsieili/.e it. Sii|i|»i.si’ yon slood ei' 
l.riniloii Uiidge ,.unl >;iw a man raise idefi : 
seek of eelli e, iveigtiiiig ixillghly as luiu'ti as yen 

Viiill’self anil then liing it friilil the I'alapet Ini'- 

file dark walers nf llie Ttianics. II you wi-r-- 
half a man yen would say, ''I'lnil is a daiiuiahl' 
waste.'... 

".'Siipiiie.ing, fuiwt’vi'r, tfiai ns uiiirTify ns yoiir 
Wl'istovnlr'li liekixl ell' Ihe seconds, 1«* I'liJi” 
siiiiilni' firii''s. one ling a six'ojiil, on to the watcis, 
and Liei'ia i', iisixi doing it day in ihiy otil, hiair 
f>y hinir ilii'oiigh the whole of the tf-l ; did ii 
wliili' I'll spring llowers hhsuind, while tic 
smiiniL'i' suns glowcil. while the aiiliiinn leaves 
felt; lliiT-w away llie hags as tlu' days and week, 
and iiuuitlis passi'd, one t*p/ ft .'eemn/ /nr non 
snt/it iiiintlha nft ftnl. Mint is till' ifcsirilelli’l' 
di'cnnxl iii-ei'ssnn' (o 'save' tfic eeflix’ Iradi' el 
lirazil. .." 

.Vnd id comse, as fhe Ifeaii lioiiits iml, 0 
Inis been Ihe same shiry with ti.'i. Last yiir 
‘‘the h'ii priidoeers of India, Ceylon, ami the 
iliilcli I'hist Indies, ix'ceivcd orders to vestricl 
their crops hy a weigdiL of I'_'1,tiil(),iKII1 ihs. That 
aimnnit would have tilled every hnxler in Kiiglaml 
and Wales with I'J llis. of fixt.*' 

It is 11 ciirious lihing tinif. all the cxiiniple- 
lirouglit to oiir iiticiilion of this wanton 
wstriction or destrueiion of goods seem to he 
ciiiiceriied with /liod. Ten, cotroc, sugar, wheat, 
hacoii, iMitiiloes, milk, oniiigi},*- all ani being 
restricted. The same proeess, of coiirsu, is going 
im with iithcr priitiaryv prodiicts and raw 
materials. But it seems ns if the ciipilnlist 
sy.sfem, wliieli has always prhlixl itself in being' 
n thing iiptirl from humane issiic.s niid iiol, to 
bo judged hy thciu, was at last over-n-nehing 
itself ill .sueli a way a.s to mako ipiite .sum of 
its doHtruetiou at tlio hands of scusihlo men 
For years it has dinned into its tbiit. labour - 
tho work and welldieiug of men iiBd.women 
was only a eommudily l<> be hoiighf aniCsrdd 
like any other coiiimodlty. Now it is telling ns 
that tlieir food nlso Is only a cummodity to be 
luniglit mid sold like every tiling elso for profit. 
But to the lammioii man tbo pnivisioii of fixid 
bus always hiul a iliviiie sanction. {"Give. «s 
this day our daily bread”). And this attack 
on the people’s fiwd may well blow the whole 
gaff for capitalism. , 




national and rNI'EkNAlTONAL KOOLiSllNKSS 


()nA»v.» Aoukkmksi'k Hhkakix*; Dimvn 

Inli-rlVri-iU’c witli diir I’oui], i>f l•l)l 1 l•sl>, iK'ffiin 
lit llii- Oltnwa rnnfcri’nci'. Tim Airivi’iiti'iiln 
rtliirti ihi* Xaliotiiil Itiiwriiiiii’iit t-rili-ii’il iiitii 
tli.'ti with tlic Diitiiitiiinii* wi’tv' sii|>]ii(rii'il lit ()|>i'ii 
:i crii ill iiil<T-imi>i'i'iiiI ivliitiniii. Uiil il. 
-ih-iti'l ma litiVi* iiffilftl it vi‘i’y wii*i^ [tviiplti't. 
lit t'<ti\‘lfll lii.'it l.lic A'l’n'i'iiifiil.s ill titi'i. 

mill ttiii. tit ill' il ni'tv l■llll.t|l ftiv int<T-iiii[>i'itiil 
liiflNfi-iiii'. 

Till- Odawii AKici'iiit'iiln fciluffil linin' 

iiM|ii>i'(' friilii fiiri’i'^U coiinli'icj* sn its Ln fiivitiii' 
»ii. Il iiit|MPi'ls ri'iiiii Ailttlniliii anil Nmv Zi'iilaiiil. 
Till- l■•''llll. liii-t l>i‘i'ti il tfri'iiliy iiitciiiiilii'il 
i'iiiii)>''liliiin I'rniii llic nuiniiiioiiM. It Nialt.i-iti 
lillii III ill!' Itril.ish liirini'r wliiTd tllii cniniiL'litiioii 
I'i'iiii-s I'ltiiii anil if l.iir Aliaisl^ii' ijf Ajji'ii'iill.ni'i' 
11;!' “iiriiti'rtril liiill ilLTiliii-it ihii one, tliiTi' I'lm lui 
M't irliji'i'tiiiii III ^^rl|xllll for |irii|j‘i'fi!is liiiii a<riiin>l. 
rlii- iitliri'.” 

‘Chi' Aijii’i'tni iifK lii)iH' ill Miivniiilmr IAnil 
iln-iiily it in liiiiti-il tIu'V will not i'l' ri'iii'Wnl. 
Vi'w /.l■al!Ulll liiis Itii'ti iiiiikiiii,'' ovi'I'll in i'l in 
liif iiiiittir. Slii‘ lias iiski'il will'tin r (Jii'iit 
Itniaiii mill]'I inaiiitiiiii tlio fnip iiiavki.’t lu'i'i' 
lor Ni'W Xi'iiliinil iliiiiy |jimi1iii'ii if, in n'liirn, 
Nitv /,l■:llllnl| niakos Imavy vi’iliiyi.ioiis In lii-i' 
i.oid'oit Hiitisli ^iioils. Unt slio Inis ri'i'i'lvn'l a 

■ I'iMiiitr r.'ply. TIio noiiiinimis Si'i'rotiiiy is sniil 
I'l liiivf intiiiiiiti'il tliiil flic [ini|iiiscil tariH' itiImi'- 
li'ins 'ini/rlil' mil cnitttvioli tlm siivcrity of l.ln; 
-••iiilii'titioii now cxpi'iii'iii’i'il liy Hritisli fiiiini'r.s 
"wiiiy In iho lii'iivy iintinits of iliiiry pi'nliii-i' 
ii-iiiti Now Zt'alaii'l ami Australia." 

So it 1i;is not tiikrii lono to uniiiiisk tin- 

<>it;iu;i (liiiiriaviH'O ! Wo wia'i' lu l'i II[I for iiinnllis 
iitiil iiiiMillis in oiir ni'ootiiitions for a ’I'riiiln 
AMi'i'i'iiu’iit with Kn.ssiii lii^iiiiisn of onr (‘ouiniiL- 
ini'iits til tho (‘iLiniiliaii IViiiii' MiiiistiT. 
Mr. |{i'niii‘U. lint will this saniii (iityi'i'liini'lU 
iliat. lot ns in for fln-sc .Aori'i'inorits, oim womli'is, 
•lill III; ill jiiiiviT, ill! till'll' to faci' tin; imisiii, 
III Niivrmlii'f next yt'iir wliiai tlin AunTiiii'iits 

■ o'lK' up for ri'imwal or repmlititinii 'i 

I'NKMI'I/IYKII ('["I'S I'xxia-KSS.MIV 

.\t tlui moiiii'iit of writing tlio Cliimifllor of 
ill'' I']x<'liitpn>r lias just aniiounrcii tJiat tlicrc 
!s a lUiili'i't vnrplns of tol,! Is,l)l(i: This is 

ill*' largest surplus thcri* has lii'i'ii for ten years. 
It is to be hopeil tliereforu Mint tlio first-fruits 
"ill Im> a restoration of those “ants” inmle in 
lllo! in the inconve of the teai'hers, the Civil 
i'ervunts, the policn', iiinl. ahove all, of tlie 
oin'inployed. ruiletsl, this ]h^lI^,^'t .sur|ilus shows 
tliat the euts iti nnemploymeiit Ininelil were 
In ver nuee.s.sary. Well, tliun, let the (Tovernnient 
l"si, no time in makiiif; mnends, If Ihf cult, 
li'i'l been fMtorerf a i/mr wji) ilifff ironkt sliil 

linrr lte.fn unrpluD. 

The uneniployeil and the small waj»o-earnera 
have curried more than half their share of the 


TiGl 

Depres.sioii. Not only have tlieir iiusimes btsiii 
reiliieeii. tliey have liiui to pay tlirou.ifli the nosi* 
also ill the iiiilins't taxation of their foml and 
elotliiuf:. The liiiiljji't lu'i'oiiuts show tlTP.lTT.dltH 
ns'eiyeil in ri'.sfieet of (’ustom duties. lAiiir- 
fiflhs of these diitie-s weiii paid by the. working 
elassi's. .Xml the eonsnmers have also liail to 
pay an exira .six itiillions a yisir for iwail, 
liei'iiiise of the wliiiit suhiiidy, to say nothing of 
till' siaggi'riiig iuereasos in bacon prioM. 

ikit it is not only on tin* gromidH of I'lptily 
and humanity that llie eats sliouhl be restmxai. 
.\ rest/iratiOn would he of the givaiost itssialaiue 
lo trade. 'I'here are iiidml strong reasons for 
lielieving that it would help ii'cnvery far iiioixi 
than woidd a rednetioii in Iiusano Tax. 'I'he 
nm'injdoyi'd spend their bcnelit on foixl imd 
elotliiiig and s<i ein]iloy eoimtlese ihoii.sands of 
ot.hiT working men. 

Ami now just a woixl aliniil this Itintgei, 
surplus. (Ill every liaiirl we shall he ndd tliat 
this i.s llie largest surplus for ti'ii years and a 
gri'al feaMier in the eiip of the National (ioverii- 
ineiik lint is it really? On the fare of Ij., t(i,. 
year sliows n sni'plns iif over thirty-one mill.'ons. 
In fai't, if the eiiinmitim'nts to the I’nited Slab's 
nniili' nil onr behalf by .Mr. Stanley Hiddwiii 
and the Tory (ioverniiieiit had heeii ini'k then' 
would he no .surplus lint an aetnai dedeit, 

• Xllnwillg lor the token piiynienl., we owe inel-k'll 
on llu- year l;:l.'i.(illu.lhKl. .Xml il the Soeialist 
(ioveriimeiit had pi'ojiii.si'd lo default bi onr 
ereilit'jr.s a.liroad. wliat an onb'ry tliere would have 
lieen 1 We slioiiM have bis-ii hild that the 
.Soc'i.'ilists were I'liining the eiedit of tlio (xjuntrv. 

Alii Sl'MIKS 

I’erliaps we iiiighl just glama- for ii nioiiieiil 
at a Disarmameul iiialbT. There liii.s been u 
"■ii'Kl t'amjiaigii recently in the ifotheniiei'e 
newspapers to work up an .\ii' xeiire. .And it 
has hceu follijw'isj of ronrse liy an incneiise in 
IIill' Air esliaiates while the price of aviation 
sliares has. in snine ca.ses, dun bled. 

In the enrrent issiie of the Ijeaguc of NatioiiM 
jninnid, llniilirnif, a most inlere.sting reply is 
made to Lord Itoilierinere. The point is: who is 
onr jHili'iitial enemy in tile air ? Knssia, the 
I anted Stab's ami Jatiaii are ruled out 
bix'.mse of disliliiei'. ‘'A reeeiit Ibiliaii fonimtioii 
flight to America l|as shown the immense 
difiienlties to he iiven'ome liy a fleet of planes 
in cnAsiiig the .'Atlantie.’' 

XV'ho is the enemy in Ktiiope then 7 The 
iiii.swcr is, of iDui'se, Fram'e. Hut Fniii«< )(«« 
shown over' and over again tliat she sets her 
si-enrity above every other t'siii.sideration. Does 
Ijoril Kulh (‘I'll 1 ere hmigiiie then, llmduutif 
(tsks, that France wtmld wiib'li our fjictorit's 
turning out Inmdred.s of liglibirs and hotnberH 
witliout adding a nmehino hi her own air form? 
Of course he must know that such a policy on 
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our jMirt wouM li'iul stniijfht to iiii jirinuniftit- 
nitr witli I’l’iiiici-, 

Hul tliiTi' in iinollu-r ipoiiit -mikI llii^ i:< nut 
iiiuiitidtK'il liy tin' Ihiiitiviiii iirtidL'—nf n-hii'l) 
Sir Noniiiiii Aiij;b 11 Imx ii'ticiitly I'l'iiiiixlfil n> 
“Fnim'c',’’ lie '‘lln- 4ii)nfri>t Air I'nncr 

ill till' Wirriil, luiri dliBITii (<r xc'i;i)i jj.-r nlv jinii if 
W« iiili-iii!itiiiiiiLli/n nlvil nviiitli.i. ;i|„i 



a siniill nil- tmlici' ; iiikI law iinleiii |. 

liirjfo flic liiM.cr coiiilitioii if iho iiiU'rtiali'iii.i! 
I'outrol Ilf civil uvlatioii i:i thiiliiiicli-jtoinj; I'lioiijili " 

Hut, (I- n ciMint.ry, wi' m'ciii to lavfci' hciiic 
a law iinfo iiiir-!clvc> aii<l to bo la-ofpoi'iitor an-l 
juiioc ill oiir owji case. Il, is us futile in 
intornutioiil iiiutti i's i|s it wotill bo in tbo case oi 
a {irivab' citi/.i'ii in national niattcrs. 
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'riii; Si cAit Kxcisi.; Di tv nii.i. 

T lll'l |ini|Hisa! of ibe l''iiiinico .Member to 
iiM|iosc an Kxciso Duly of I’o, l-.f |ici' 

civl. (Alinas- l.j-l.,o |ici- iiiiiiinil) on ‘all 
stijtar Jini'lncol in any fiictoiy in li.itish Imlia ’ 
im or afliT .\(H‘il 1, lll.fl, nas most iialiivomalily 
iMcoivi'il by tlu! Iii-lian I Voss. Vi'bonicnt |ii'otcst,s 
were riH'oriIt'll by tbo sni^ar niainifai’l,'irons arnl 
tile bill was referroil the Selis't (‘omniltU'e. 
wbieb lias jii.'t [irniiiieoil its re[ioiLs. 

Tbo Kxei.sii Duty us nliffiiiiilly |)io[)oseil 
(l^^ 1-b ]ior cwt.) is estiiualccl to yidil alitail 
lis. 117 lakhs out of wbieb it is |)iv>|ius(sl to 
set asitie an anionnt (s|uivalent to 1 anna |ior 
ewt... retire.sentinyr about 7 lakli.s, as a fiiml to 
be ilish'ilHit^'ii anions tbo I'roviiices when' white 
sujjar is [iroilnei'il for the |nn'|iosc of "assislino 
till' in'jtiini/illion a in I o])ei'atioM of co-oiieiiitivo 
societies ainoiio the <Mtiis;irowors so ns to holji 
ihcni in seeiii'intt lair [iriiTs, or for other imr- 
po.scH lUriTtcil to the same cinl.” The Finaiii'c 
Member trusts that as a h'salt of the leo-islalion. 
"tile imnioiliatc _ iiositioa of the cultivatiir.s 
will is' iimb'i'ti'it'' am I “the niensiiivmcnt of 
jMMteclion which will nnnaiti is siifticioal (o 
nllow all reasonably wells>rt'aiii/,ivl faet^iries a 
fair maroin of [mifit after fiayiii;; a fair |iiieo 
to the enltivntor a in I'"in ihi' lonir ran. the 
iiiiUistry will enjoy a_ more healthy life ami 
jtMwth if lbis_ ehanoi' is made now tbnn if the 
jiresi'iit e.\eessive ihit.v is allowed to I'ontiniie.’' 

The bill sbiill a]ijdy to all faetories in Hritish 
India when' siiftar is |irodiieixl and where snoar 
is used ia any sneh faelory in the iniinufaetiire 
of einnmodity other tlnni suj'av, (el, d). 

“i'''iu'tory’’ is delined in llie iisiml way to mean 
“niiy piTinises wliewiii or w'ithin the imyiiiets 
of '■wliidi, twenty or more workers are workinj; 
or were working on imv day of the iireuixliiisj 
twelve nionths." It is tons possible that it will 
iipply to fiieloriys oilier than sugar-jiroclueiiig 
fiietorius, but tbo langunjrc is not elenr. Power 


is oiven liy I'laiise 11 to the f loyevaor-t leneinl-in 

<’onneil 1.. rides under tlie Act. The 

owners Ilf lii'-tories ainl sellers of sntr-ir may 
lie asked t-i fiirnisji informatitins rei|iiiti'd by 
siicb rub's. Ill keep iippi'iiiiriate rieords and (o 
Jiiiike n'tmits in laaiiner pn'seribed iiy (be rules. 
\hi ])ersLm t- uIIow'clI to issue any silttar iMit 
ot :i ^ tael.ory exeent in aL'enrdaiiee with the 
IiiMvisioiis of tile ruii's (el. Cfanses 7. S, 11 (:t) 
pmvide ]ieiiiilty for evasion of duty or failure 
to supply inliiriiiation, lor issue of siigai' from 
bietory in |•olll,ravelltioll ,if Clause o and for ant 
breueli of rules imide under the Act. The 
peiiiiltv in eaeli ease is iiuprlsniiineat wbieb 
iiiav extr'ii'i to six ni'intbs, or fine wllieh may 
extend to oai' thoiisainl rupees or liotii. 

From l!)i)s-(i!l to May, lllL'.'i, the im|iort dntv on 
sii^rar was mi m/ (Vfb,)v'/a Uisis. Siiiee 11)dr;-L'7. 
the dllly lias Ik'i-ii speeitie. fn Ittfl, the Tai'ilf 
llLaii'il ris'iimiiiended a 'iuty of Ks. 7-4 per ewJ. 
{^Us. 0-0 per iiiaiiad) for si'Ven years and Ks. li-l 
per I'wL ( = lls, l-Ki per niaiind) for eight years 
more. It also reiximiuended tlial if - market 
prices in Caleutln in fiiliiiv fell below Us. J per 
aiaiiad wil.bont dntv, a t'nrtber diit.v of S aaaa.s 
per ewt. should immeLliutidy lie" im|iosisl. It w,|s 
also iveoinIIleaded that llTe iniiiiiiiuin [>riee paid 
for cam' slmnld be aanas six per iiiainnl. The 
rixiimniendations ifganling the duty wim' given 
etiist to by the Siignf indn.-tiy (Proteelion) Act 
ol Midi Tbeie is a pi'ovisioii in this Act (sixt. 4) 
that if foreign sugar is iinporUsl into Hrilisb 
fiidia at sill'll a prh's' tbal llie duties imposr-d 
tits, 7-4 per ewt.) proves to in- iiisnfHcienh llie 
(ioveriU’V-Oeniral may "inei'i'asi' siieb" duty to 
silell e.xit'llt a.s he thinks fit.” iu,?septeuibet'. 
Itldl, an eiiieigeney sni'cliarge of do ]>er cent 
was iinposi'd making the duly amount to Us. 9-1 
per ewh I Us. |ier itnuindf in all. The 

present, iiill proposes to atmlisb this smvhiirge. 
As Java Sugsir sells in thileutbt at Rs. d-7* per 


Bs. 10-1 niiiuis Us. 0-10. 
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niitund without duty, tho total import duty 
should ba R4. 7-12 per cwt (R*). 5-U per 
iiri'iud) accordinsr to the THriff Burd reeom- 
iiUMidiition. Tho |)r<»6ei)t bill aims at roduoin^ 
tho osisting duty to this level by imposing nn 
oxciso duty equal to the difference. 

The duty of Rs. 7-4 per cwt. was recommcud- 
(•■! by tile Tariff Board on certain suppositions. 
It cantoinpluted a margfiu of Rs, 4-3-2 pur maund 
of sugar over the wat of the cane. This included 
12 annas ns tho price of tho molasses. At present, 
hiiwover, molasses have become unsaleable at 
any price so that the actual margin lias come 
down to about Rs. 3-7 per maund. If an excise 
duty is levicil at annas l.5-4'.o per maund, the 
margin further comes down to Rs. ‘2-7-3 only 
I'miii which if tho manufacturing cost and over- 
lica<l charges are iloductt^d, the balance left is 
nut enough tO_cover even the minimum return 
uti the capital invested. 

•fnva sugar is at present selling at Ks. 10-1 
per inaujid and Cawnpore sugar at Rs. If 
the liill is earriotl, the forninr will sell at Rs. 10-7 
anil the latter at Rs, 10-1 per maund.* If we 
allow for the difference in quality, the margin 
is too small anil the protection anbrdrai so long 
will entirely vanish. If the rcemnniemlation of 
the Select Comniittoc lie adopted, tho Cawnpore 
sugar will sell at Us. lO-I which is more reason- 
aide. 

'file full 'text of tho Select Conimittoe reports 
rin- not available at the time of writing hut the 
i’ri'ss summary shows tliat the Majority are in 
faviuir of reducing the excise duty to Kc. 1 
per cwt. and imposing a duty of annas 10 per 
eivi. on Khandsari factory sugar. Tho Minority, 
I'lt tho other lianil, is in favour of tho retention 
of tlieorigimd propo.sal (Kc. l-o per cwL) but 
wiiuld im^se the duty a-s from August 1. It 
is very likely tliat the Ooverniiient would take 
tin; advantage of this difference of opinion and 
press for the enactment of the original hill in 
UltlK 

Till! economics of fiir Oeorge Hchuster is 
a hit perplexing to us. It is a coninion saying 
that you cannot both oat the cake and also nave 
it. But Sir George wishes to achieve even this, 
Gnoo you are ooBiiiiittod to a protectionist policy, 
.vuii cannot at tho same time look forwanl to a 
liaiidsoinc customs revenue. That is tlie price 
that has to be paid for protection. Having 
■Niposeil the surcharge on sugar, It is not fair 
for Sir George to blanic the sugar industry for 
the lower customs receipts. 

-This is on the assumption that tho selling price 
woulil rige by tho full amount of the duty. In 
rwlity It U more prebahle that the price of the Java 
sagur would respond lees to the increased duty than 
ine pnee of the Indian sugar would to the excise 
'■uty, so that the actual margin would bo oven less 
<u«ii what is shown above. Thus tho protection 
would be entirely loet except in areas near 
the mills. 


Tho aigiimont of Sir George that the excise 
duty is dosigiiod to put a stop to the “danger of 
ovcr-productiim which might in the long ruif 
bring disaster" docs not soem k) be very strong, 
It is only in 1933 that for tho first tiiiio tho 
proiluction of sugar is going to e<iual tHo 
consumption in India, so that^ the probhiiii of 
ovor-productioii need not bo seriously consideroii 
for sonio time more. The proper way to tackld 
the problem would be either to restrict the 
cultivation of siigar-cniio or to restrict tho 
activitioH of the mills. But at present Uie number 
of wcll-establishcsl mills is far too small to 
manufacture the cano into sugar. Most of tlic 
mills arc niure infants loss than two years old 
and is it not strange that instead Of “nursing" 
our infant firms, we drd trying to ^rottle tliom 
with excise duty even before tho industry hu 
hiul tho chnnoo of estahlisliiug itself 7 Tnis is 
a contradiction which the official explanation has 
failed to iX'solvc. 

'rhe magnitude of tim mmtion that a high 
rostrictivc cluty will produce on the industry 
can he estimated when wc reincmher that tho 
sugar industry gives employ incut to about a 
lakh of factory workers, represents investment 
of no Ics.s ithan ‘20 crorcs of rupees and nrovidos 
the means of subsistence of 1.3 million cultivators 
throughout India. Wo havo also to_ note that 
Java is carrying a huge stm^k which, if releascsl 
in the Indian markcl, would definitolv harm the 
Iiiiliaii industry, if not altogether kill it If in 
aihlition .lava goes off tlic Gold HtaiidanI, the 
result will be all the more disastrous. 

Wc Iiave one further remark to make. W« 
do not know how tlic liocol Governments will 
regulate the selling [irico _ of sugar. There aw 
at prc.seiit no sales societies or <! 0 -oiKjrativu 
societies particularly meant to serve the interest 
of the canc-growers. The existing co-oimndive 
Hoidetics arc, we _ fear, too badly niaii^>^-d to las 
able to assume this additional responsibility. It 
is further not very easy in our country to 
organise tlic illitcmto peasantry in a short tiina 
Kven if such societies arc formol, the Govcrii- 
ineiit will luivc to spoon-fcisl them for a pretty 
long lime. Besides, we have to bo alive to tho 
difficulty that cane has to lie absolutely fresh 
if it is to be of any use, so that storing will 
itot be possible. 

The ^heine, if it successfully works, will la) 
u triumph of .“Economic Planning’’ and will l» 
of the greatest iinjioHanoe to the future “planning’’ 
of oflr economic activities. For tlie present, wo 
can only hope for the best and wait. 

Statistics Ri^LATiwii to Suoak 

Production of cane surar : (raw sugar contents) 
In thousond long tons 

Year ending in Aug i 1931 1932 1933 1934 

(Doc. 

estimate) 

Java 2937 2715 14«C 571 

Cuba 3ia3 3636 2021 11173 
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Rrilisli Indiii 2S77 Mii'y 4i)21 

PliillipiiinH 7S2 fW:{ 11 to 

ToUtl of ciiiut Kiif'Hi'1721)4 17720 lOIKil 
Total ame A Hi'ft 

SufiMi- 21)(i:{l 20:707 21085 21705 

Th« in juiw of .hivii Jiml (Jiilm is 

to bo noted ; both of thotn iire pfirtiiriiNints in 
tlie (lliildliotinio KoBtriolion Sehi'iiie, 11)01-52. At 
IWiseut Hritish India is the InvKi’st piTOlins'r of 
mill* siijrur in the world. 


('(in.snniption of Sngnr (rnw siipir <-onteiit) 
In lliouwnd lonj^ tons 


War ending in Ang. 

19,31 

19:i2 

initi 

Kurotm 

H«4S 

9723 

90:u 

U. R. A. 

0207 

.5841 

rfK,07 

British India 

111 1 

4102 

■VtStl 

flmiiil Total fur world 

20515 

25081 

25880 


Sonn*u : Estinmto by Ilr. Mikuwli itinl Cziirnikov, 
(lliiiik of England SUitist.icid Siniimnry, 
Jiintiunrv, 


l.Ml’dUT w Ki iiah 


tjiianlity 

(HHH) tons) 



I9;i0-:ti I9:ti4i2 

1932-;W Ktllt 



(A]*'.) to 193- 



(.Tan;) 

.lava 

N 02 .;i ;i(;o .7 

294.,8 181,2 

Tofail 

IKIl.l 510.1 

ItOai 217.5 

Value (Diikhs of Kuiwes) 


.Ilivii 

9,10.5 430.2 

:129,7 185.1 

'Poliil 

ia53.M OIX).? 

412.2 254.9 


Tlio nlaivi* bKiiros sliow Ibat, .lava is ilio 
«'bk‘f rxporU'r of .sa(;ar, Otlioi- I'xiiortor.s in-o tla* 
(liiiUsl Kinjtdoin and Ja]iaii. Tlip balk of lioot 
si]f;ar c'OhU'.s from tbo I'nifa'd Kinj^doni. 

Fixai, SrcAR C.\xn FintwAsr 
1055-:{4 



A na 


Yiidd 



(001 i laws) 


(IKKI Urns) 

ir. 1*. 

1932-!!3 I93;)-34 

i9;i2-33 ii»; 

13-;: 1 

1793 

1731 

2612 

2780 

Ptiiijab 

5rt.8 

407 

14 Ii 

:M7 

Bihar and 



Orissa 

302 

lls 

313 

02:1 

Bengal 

233 

257 

1.54 

157 

Madras 

125 

120 

;i4o 

325 

Bombay 

10:5 

102 

275 

266 

Total 

;i321 

3305 

4084 

5067 


It nppoars tliat Banifal is tlio tliini sufrar 
produoinj; province in [nilia. U, P. i>oniei< first 
with a pm'enlajro of 55 of (h,. mti,] whih* l.la* 
.peroontngo is 12 in caso of R. & (), and 0 in case 
of Pengai. 

The yield p(>r ac-re (in pounds) arc as follows ; 


1932-fW 19;i3-.54 

U. P. 526:4 ;{e 05 

I’anjab 1782 1064 

B. mid O. 2322 ;{,339 



I9;i2-;}:i 

lo:i3-:}4 

Bengal 

4.305 

.3983 

Mmlrn.s 

6200 

6067 

Buiulaiv 

.5867 

7)842 

Torn! ' 

3163 

3434 


The yicM jicr aero will bo loss than in tin* 
previous year in all provinces except U, P. and 
B. 0. The) iiigli prwlnctivity in case of ^fnllnls 
and llnnilxiy ari' worthy of note, 

E.xnsK Di’ty o.v Matchks 

The bill jirojKiaod Imposes an exeise duty on 
inak'he.s made in British Indiii. The duty payable 
woulil be (1) Ks. 2-4 per gi-os.s of bo.xes eontAin- 
Ing aot more titaa eighty in a box and (2) 
1) annus for i:vcry twenty matehes or fraction 
thcnaif in case of boxes containing more than 
twenty, flection !) of tlic hi I, provides tlint 
no person shall mannfaetiirc nmfclics in British 
India except under a lieenee and no iwrson shidl 
issue any naitehes out of a manufactory exi-ept 
in aecortlanei' with rides to Is) fraiiiwl under the 
Act. Again, every packet, Ijox or booklet of 
iniitchcs issued fi'oai any factory shall bear a 
“handciol” or slump attixeil in aecoi’daiice with 
rulc.s to ho made under this .Act. AnpropriaU- 
pciialMcs for in frill gcnient aiv* providisl for as 
also for evasion of duly or failure to supply 
Infornialion. 

The collection of the tax is, in the first 
iastince, to lie in the hands of tiie IjOcnl (loverii- 
Dienls as agents of the (luvernment of India. 
The customs ilulies on niatidics are to he revised 
so as to (‘oinjirise rates naniitainiag the existing 
incasin-e of pintcclion for the Indian industry 
over and above the ci|uivalent of tin* new i-xeise 
1 1 lily. 

The ivvisisl iiupart duties are to he as follows: 

1. Boxes conUiining lls. .(-.s per gross of 
not more than iioxcs, 

eighty each 

2. Do ■more than 14 annas for every 

eighty ill a box. 2il mab/hes or fraction 

lliercof ■ hi each box, 
gross of Iwxes. 

li. Not ill Isixi's, I iiniin.s and eight pies 
for evi>Ty 960 matches 
or fraction thereof, 

I'lis bill was ivfcn'eij to a Mccl Committee 
whose report was snbinitteil to the Assembly on 
April 14. Tlu* Coaiinillcc has rccoiiiniendeJ a 
lower duty and lias made a niiiiibpr of important 

chillies. _ 1 .. 

Tbe rate of the excise duty would be;' acconl- 
iag to these recommendations, at tlie rate of one 
rupee on a gross of boxes each containing on an 
average 40 matches with corresponding rates for 
matches in boxes of 60 and 80 (ols, 4). Clause 
18 (D) gives the required power to limit the 
number of matches contained in a box to 80. 
The customs duty has been changed in order to 
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britiR It into line with the fluty now piiinosetl 
(cl. 20). It is nleo roeonimeTnletl thnt imported 
miH'hiniieiil lighters should bo subjeeteil to a 
suiuible enhanoBmeiit of eustoins ihity nnd thnt 
an diual excise duly should he iin))(>s(>d mi 
indigcii ous n miii i fnctuit).’ 

Saii.kxdra Nath Sux-iiCi'TA 

Indian Insurance 

IxDiAN IxsiiRAXci': (V>xt'Kui;x< '1-: 

In his Presidentinl mhlress to tin- Iinlinii 
Insiimnee (JonfiTenee nl Iin!ioii' Sir I*. (‘. liny 
i-xhorUsl tlie Indian coiupiinies to pul Poi'lh nil 
(heir .slreiigth and resoiiiws with ii vimv to expiind 
their aelivilies to all lirniudies of iiisiir>i*;'e and 
iiiiide a pointed reference to the Viist iioteii tin ii ties 
of tioii-hfe Inisiness in legiii’d to whieli iiidigcnons 
enterprises have not so long lieen aide to tnnke 
much lieadwiiy. Of pnrticiilav inh’iTst weiv Sir 
I’. Ray's observations ahont the Indian 

liisnriiiice Isuv which, iieisirding to him, ‘'I'.’iiinot 
save the Indinn Tnsu ranee (’om]iaiiies from niifiiir 
competition. And even if some of the rcsouri'efiil 
institutions of tiic West resort to dutu|>ii[o 
InsuraiKs- business in Indin under conditions 
which limy toiid to piividyse the existing I in linn 
enterprises, tlio Indian lnsuniiici> Law will not 
he aide (o oHer any clhrtive cheek to save the 
linlian (Jompaiiies.” Me pleinled for an iinmeiliate 
revision of the Law and along wilh it, for the 
eimetineiit of legislation, now long overiliii', 
eompelling non-Indian offices to kis*]) records of. 
and vahio separately, their Tiidian linsiness so 
that the relative lialiilitiiw may lie rightly 
assessed. If is diffii'ult to soi* wliy the (JoviTiimeid 
have not yet found it possible to respond to this 
I'.V no ineajis unrensonuhlc deinimd of the people 
who have entnistcfl their savings to partienlar 
institutions. 

IxiiiAX I'ftSTAr. Lifu Ixsi^RAXi I-: 

Thnt the Indinn Postal I.ife [Msuitiiiee is 
I'oinpeting severely with niir private iiisii ranee 
companies will be a]iparent from tlie hitast returns 
whiei show that on March dl, there were iihoiit 
siA,(K¥t policies covering an aggregate assn ramie 
of Rs.^ l.'^iio.tHt.tXKK The maximum amount for 
which life insurance could ho effected in the Post 
Office Insurance Fund hiul previously been fixe<l 
III Rs. K^.OOif but of late, the limit has been rnifieil 
to Rs. 2fl,tXKI Moreover, in iNSd when the funfl 
was first in still! toll it was meant only for the 
postal employees, liut it has now been thrown 
open to all classes of Government servants ns 


* Since the writing of tlicse notes (Hi,4.H4) lioth 
the Hugiir Excise Bill and the Bill for imjxising 
Excise duty on matches have ruccivod iMsIative 
sanction. As aiilicipnted abow. the excise uiity on 
sngar has been restored to Rs. t-!i per cwt. as 
onginaify proposed. 


well as to tlie servants of the i|Uasi-PuliUc bodies. 
The (lovernmeiit’s plea for sui'h widening its scope 
niiit increase of limit is that the lienefits of 
a SSI nance are tl level >>• made a vail able to a larra 
section of its own servants, Rut this ohjmit could 
as well have iieen, and as a ninttor of fact, was 

liciiig, served and that I'fficicntly, —by private 

1 ‘miipaiiles the working of whicli Ims given ri«i 
to few com plaints so fur. It Is, indiHxl, the 

profilalilc nature of the business that has indneed 
the Oiiycriimciit to lake this advantage. If in 
sjiite Ilf the facts and figun's the Governinent 
should argue dial the Postal Insurance Fund 

iloi's lint olli'r any unfair or utirnasoiinblo 
c[iinpctitlon with privale eoin|iaiiies and that tho 
pnsilioti Ilf I he Fund in rehition to these eompuntes 
remains subs tan tinlly i mill tons! having rognnl to 
tile very large' fielil iivailahle in iiidia. for the 
o]icriUion of till' ]iriviito'enterprises, it must bo 
out to siippiirt nil oiivioiisly insupportable ease, 

liulKNTAt.’s New RrslNKss 

Tile oldest amongst tile Iiidiaii Pioprietary 
Idle ofliiis's, tile Oriental Government Security 
Idfe Assurance ('oiiipany Limitisl eidebnitos ita 
Diaiiiouik .Iiiliilee this year. This is undoubtedly 
file liiggest of tlie Imlitin Life oifieea, and thia year 
it has writti'ii a nrord volume of huainnss 
cxcceiling its own n'ciiril of lf)2!l when it closi'il 
its I looks with .’1I,I2S ])olieies assuring 

Rs. In 19lt2 its new busine.s.s was 

Rs. 0,111,1 II 1,727 distrilmlisl miioiigst 2f),rW2 policies. 
Ami ill i!':(:> it has written ds.lill policies assuring 
Rs. r,(| t,2(i,2il!i which sliow.s an incnaim! -of 
Rs. 1,1 <1,25,1711 over tho figures of the fuxivious 
year. So far ns eitii he judgei! from a euraory 
view tho results are nothing bul entirely 
satisfachivy. 

Foreign Insurance 

Ri'X i.'rs in' ruK PKniEXTiai. 

Now is the lime when most of the iiisuriuiee 
comjianii'.s ahrmid are taking sbxik of their year’s 
working and ri’ports alioiil snine of them arc 
already available here. Thi’ most iiileresting of 
such balance sheets and revenue aceounts _ is, 
of eoiir.se, that of the Prui lea till! wliieh has just 
stcjipisl into till- eighty'fifth year of its existence 
ami is rluciiiwlly tlie "biggest insurance company 
in the British Kjiipiri’.” An elalioratc diseiissjon 
of it-s haiiineo .sheet is not possible hero but 
references to a few of its figim-’s will umloiibtedly 
lie of interest. The new sums assured in the 
Industrial and ordinary liranch iimounbsl to 
efi<ri,761,:iHti, while tlie total sums iLssunsI (with 
honuses) eaiiic to t‘745,;lSH.424, I'he preniiiini 
income has also incri'ased in all branches, and 
tile inwaie of the cointwiny foi’ the year from all 
souiwjH totalled 4:.5(l,19l,2{i5. CkMistspient on the 
Incroaac of the new business written in lOH'l a 
substantial addition to expenses might roasonalby 
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hnve Im'Cii but it irt {^ratifyint; to noU; 

thiit ihn ratio of nxi)on«is to premium has iieere»i»i>(I 
all rounil, bciji;' iis low an 12.13 p.(^ in tlie 
Onlinury nnineli, 23,M7 in the Iixiu.sU'iul 
Braneh iiinl 411.07 p.c. in thn General Hranch. 
Thu Cojiinimy paid away moro Onm million^i 
to nolicynolilers in 1033, and up till now the 
total elaiina paid uxcueij i‘,132 millions. Tho 
afitgrcf^jito aNH(!»t.s at tho end of tlie year under 
roview were t;277Vi inillions, ahowin^r an inereaao 
of nhout cr{V 4 millionn over tho of tho 

S n|viou« year, “nearly lialf tho debt of Great 
trihiiii bidoro tliu War.” 71.1 p. c. of tlic aasetn 
nipn'wcnbi invewtinent in the United Kiiif^lom, 
O.i p, e. Indian and ItJ.^p. o. ForeiKn. It niay 
Jm! ^KiinttHi out that tho rrudential re<!eive4i not 
an inconsideralde amount of its InmineOH, {Mirti- 
enlarly in life asauranee, from its overswis branches, 
and ill 11)33 the totitl amount of such new 
life business shows an iiienawo over tho previou.s 
year of t’t million. Tho I'riidential is a liviiiB 
example of the trcmomlous expansions that a 
fiiiancinl institution is capable of whon it rocuives 
active national .siiiiport ami co-nperal.ion. 

Tiik Hkhikbt Uifk Ofi'ick Ik Tiik Woki.d 
Tlie operations of the I’rintcntial arfl vast, no 
doubt, but vaster still is the scale of business of tho 
“Metropolium Life fiisuraDce Company of New 
York” - the hu'Rest lifc-ollice in the world. 
I)urin}j the year Iflilii the Metropolitan booked a 
new husine.ss of )$.-H7,'i millions, and the 

total insnmneo in force at the close of the year 
wiis_ S IS,803 millions distrihutetl anionfjst 11.7 
million iiolicies. In addition to this the (Vmipany 
had in sorco personal ac^ddent nnd health insnr- 
atme carrying ii capital sum benefit of ? 121.4 
millions nnd a weekly indemnity of ? l2Ti millions. 
During the year it iiaid S 573 inillirms in ehiims, 
and it is interesting to note tliat tlie total 
ayincnfct avcrngcil ? 1741 a minute for each 
tisiness ilay. The tobd assets of the Company 
nt_ the 011(1 of the year aiuountod to ? 3861 
millions. Tlio hugeness of tho scale of operatjona 
of tho Mutrojiolitan will he nnderstood from thi^ fact 
that the total Ijfo insurance in fortie of all the 
companies working hi India is approximately 
less than one-fifth of its new business in 1033. 

IssimAKCK pJMKiKmH Iv Japan 
A lthough comparulively a late-comer in tho 
field Japan has made remarkable progress in life 


iiisuraiiec. Her first life-oitiec on modern lines 
the Meiji Life Assurance Co, Ijtd., of Tokyo- 
was establishwl in 1881, when the first British 
Company was already aliout a century and u 

decade ol<l, and when even India could boast 
of having about half a doxeii lift) offices of her 
own, But within a little above half a century 
since then, simultaneously with the national 
economic d«vclo|)tncnt, thirty-nine companies have 
come into lieing and with her total amount of life 
insuninco in force reaching about 11,148 millions 
yen she stands today as one of tho leading 
insurance comitries of the world and ranks next 
to II. H, A., Britain and (Ainada. In tho tairliiT 
yt'urs, of (Mursc, wrtaiii diffitadtics eropp«I up but 
the Insurance Uaw of 131)1) paved the way for a 
smooth and progrt'ssivc development. It was in that 
ytsir that tlie Law mgidating the oncrations of the 
Foreign isnnpiuiies was promulgated. The Foreign 
lifc-offiC4(.s hiui never h.id any predominance in 
Japan, and lAslay there arc only two Cuiiiidian 
companies working in Japan tlieir bMsinos.s in 
force at the end of lO.’ii) amounting to only 
r2rsi millions. 

Tlie most, remarkable development took place 
during the unprecedented general prosperity that 
followed the W^ir, when the number of policies 
iiuTcasi'il by Kill p.c, and tho amouiil of iusnnuico 
by 210 p, e. Jii])aricse life-offices were put to ii 
severe ti^st during the [iiflueiua epidemic, of 
1313 when million.^ yen limi to ho paid 

in death cliiinis, tin; eimnomic i^risis of I32d, the 
earthquake of 1323 which resulted in a los,s of 
1011,1)00 lives and 10 hill ion yen worth of proper¬ 
ties, and the financial panic of 1327. Fmm each 
of these severe a.ssanlls tho Japanese lifo-offices 
emerged ever strong(»r than l>cfor((. The social 
welfare work of tho Japanese life-officeji have 
contributed not a little towards tho development 
of life insuranno thoughts. Their splendid relief 
work after the earthquake, their generous dona¬ 
tions to Social Welfare foundations, their incessant 
propagatida for healtli nnd sanitation, and tho 
lemaikblc manner in which they., have oiganisecd 
liospitals and health consultation bureaus, have 
convinced the public of tho .high ideals of social 
service that permeate the business of life insurance. 
Firmly bascA on strong foundations tho Japanese 
life-offices can reasonably look forward for an 
era of still more progress and prosperity, 

M, G, 




ART AND LITERATURE IN RUSSIA TODAY 

Kv NITYANAllAVAN HANiaUKK 


W ]0 Oitme back to our Imti'l for tea. 

Ill tlie evening wo again went out 
to see the Art Gallery, Hut ere 
going there w<' liiid to go again to 
liitoiirist office to have my imsspu't and 
ticket for Moscow, wliieh were with fliem. 
Tliat is a nice trick of tlie Soviet Govenimcnt, 


Xaidn's brotlier, .'■•(m of the late Dr. AghoriiHth 
Chaltopadliyuva, He is a jirofes.-wir of 
J^eningrad I'nivei-sity. I had to leave 
lamingrad tliat very night; .so f was rctdly 
e.\tremely sorry not to sei' Mr, ('hatterjee 
again, from wliom I could have gittlier«l iiiiieh 
iiioi'c alioiiL the real condition of 


As soon its one erosses tlie Unssian frontier, they Russia. 

will search every eoriier of his suit cases, every Mb' went to sec (lie Art Mnseiim. This 
envelope and will make a note of the fnreigti is not free ; a nonnnat f»'e has to he paid, 

iiioacy and jewellery one earrie.s. He will be Kor that fee a well-iiiformed guide takes the 

illoweil to take out that anionnt of money and vi-sitiirs ihrongli the galleries jind explain tin; 

ii‘wellcry wliich arc endorsed 
in the passport and xvill be 
fci|uired to show the ea.sli 
iiit'iim in the fnmtier for 
anything bought in Russia. 

Tlinmgliout ,tlie stay in Russia 
I he passport is kept in 
icovernment custody probably 
t" hav<! strict control iiver 
the foreigners; only it is 
delivered to the holder when 
I ravelling from one city to 
auritiier. At lesist this was 
(loiK^ in iny case. The office 
work of tlie Intouri.st did not 



.seem to bo very efficient; they 
take too much tinu! to handle 
simple things. When I was 
ju.sl going out of the Iiitourist 
office, a tall dark figure 
'■liceked my motion. I 



'iTie llistorieiil Museum—Moseow 


was very glad to see a ‘non-White’ iiiaii, who tcelmhpies, the period and tlie idea of the 
'■vidcntly was from India. He was kind pictures mid s6iilptiires there. 

'■imugh to step forward and ask, “Are you an As the Hermitage contains the old-school 
Indian f’ workg of art, this inuscmn consists solely of 


“Yes. Are you too ?” asked I. 

“Hurely, can't you recognize that? May 
1 know your name ?” 

I answered his (question, when he said, “1 
Htn a Chatterjee.” 

I was extremely glad to sec another 
Hengalee there and asked him his detailed 
whereabouts in India. He is Mrs. Sarojini 


painting.s, portraits and sculptures of tlie 
aftci^revolntion period. If anybody just studies 
the painting's systematically according to period, 
lie may have an idea of the development of 
mentality in Russia from the date of tlie 
revolution up till now. The pictures are 
arranged in difficrent halls acco^ing to their 
periol 
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Just after the revolution the people’s mtiid 
waa overwlieltned with fiimiiie and <‘[vil war ; 
the paintings of tliat period porlrny vividly 
the mental worrioa of the jioople <lnring that 
period. Not only pi<'.tiirc« but dratiias, novels, 
short stories, songs—every thing of art was 
created with that sad theme in it. After that 
period, when tlic opposing forties li.ad been sub¬ 
dued, the Bolshevic yonths plunged into drink¬ 
ing ftiid debauchery. With everytliing else they 


fook the women, too, to be socialized, and often 
there were cases when individuals or groups 
used to Outrage the modesty of women freely 
without ntiy privacy and rcstrietion, even 
forcibly. The Russian youth at this stage, 
revolting against religion, defied e^’ciy social 
^ law enjoineti by religion. That was a horrible 
period—n period when the masses were ina<l- 
dened by the spur of the new freedom mid the 
intellectuals were perplexed hy the horrible 
result of the revolution and were searching for 
a l>ctter way to peace and social order. The 
famous Russian novels. Three I'airs o/'» AVfr 
N/o/V,■»«(/.<, The, Kmhex fer.s, the ('irrfe 

and others give vivid p{ctur<!S of tins state 
of Russia. : ■' 

Next was the period of the I^Hvc-Year Plan, 
the constructive programme. Everywhere 
tiiere was some routine, some definite plan of 
production, system and discipline. There are 
pictjires of labourers working in mines. 


factories; building now club-houses, work¬ 
shops ; toiling before red furnaces, black smoke; 
pictures of collective farms, common dining 
hails and odier works and ideals of the Soviet. 
There are jiaintings of fruits and flowers, 
landscape and iiiits, but not a single picture 
of .an iuigcl or fairy, heaven and hell. 
f>r t!hiist or anything imaginary. Tin* 
Russians of today are extremely realistic, 
they even turned all fairy tales and 
fables out of Russian cluldron’s 
Isxiks ; only very recently 
they are again allowing 
imaginary tales and fables in 
juvenile story books ; but 
that even is not of incrnmid.- 
and witches but of miraculous 
attainments of the new stKtiety 
and its ideals. 

During tins very short 
lime after revolutiou many 
new tcelml<|nes in colouring 
and drawing have beiai 
adopted and given up. Th.'.se 
tilings .show how n'voliitionary 
were (lie Russians against 
anything old and how- 
restless weiv they. Ihif 
tlaaigh tlie art of tliis 
period took a very ditt'erent 
shape from the old, yet it 
must be admitted that if was not towards 
any tiling better. 

All the pictures, novels, stories, dramas 
had to be iTcati'd with an object, the further¬ 
ing of the revolntioniiry cause. The then 
all poyverfiil “Rapp," the ;society of the 
proielarLit to control act, forced everything 
of art to he objective. '' Frt’ery bonk, every 
picture, every song should liavc the object 
of preaching tile communistic ideals. No 
ilrania could lie played which showed any 
synipiitliy with any bourgeois chanicter. Ail 
dm ma s hail to be cast in tlie same mould ; 
proletariat are always noble and the “kiiloks,’ 
the cii|)italists, always villainous,'-wLoktid, n 
menace to society. All characters were either 
absolutely noble or rogues, they were deprived 
of real human character. The same principle 
had to be followed in novels, short stories, 
poems and other sections of art. Lyric 
poems were not allowed to be written ; gypsy 



.\ I minting of (he Utli .rannnry rii\-oliitioii of 190j 
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miimc won forbidden, even liltiiK rc‘;ifiiriu}if 
lliirold Lloyd were biiiiiied. That was a 
terrible tim<^ for Russwit art ’Fliere was no 
alt for art’s sake, it was dictated by Hu' 
“Rapp” to suit the cjiiisc of the Ibwolntion. 
Many well-known novelists and playwrit^iils 
liatl to stop writing or lind to saerifiec their 
iirigiiiality to die sword of dictatoi'ship. As 



A Jttjssiaii Pro|i:i[riiiidii Pii liin: 


:i resiill of this cruel “liiip]i” rei|i'n real arl 
Italic farewell to Russia ; but fortunately 
Russians wei'C prompt enoiigli to iiaili/e this 
atiil by a sjiecial decree on April 'Jit, 
ihc “Rapp” was dissolved. J*eoplc wen' tired 
nf political sei'itions in newspajicrs, muss 
lacctings, faetory debates, so they waiileil 
reiTeation in novels,, dniinas, paintings, the 
eineiiia instead of political teaeliings. (*on- 
si:i|Ueiitly with the abolition of the ‘‘Rapp” 
Russian Art flowed in a diffiTcnt dlri’clion, it 
eaiiie back to its proper ch.anncl. True it is 
that even now tliere is strict censorship on ait, 
but the censor only objects if there is anything 
against tbe State. The newspapers can 
'■riticize State policies and prograninies, but 
"Illy on constructive lines, not in the other 
direction. In Mwtcoiv Daily Nom I have 
^eeii letters criticizing vehemently some pin- 
gonnilie of the State, 'rhere arc "Counter 
Rlatinings,” that is, nio<]ifications of criticism 
"f plans submitted by the State i’lanniiig 
1 ominUston of Moscow, In Vok)i, the bi- 
iiMmthly illustrated English periodical of 
Momow, I have seen appreciation and 
^Titicism of Soviet works. From the contents 


of one issue of (his periodical one may have 
an idea of the subjects dealt with therein : 

'riiiiuigh the Union of tli(> 

Soviets . M. (lorky. 

The Eeonoinie and ('iittiniii 
Development of (he Kar East 
Region . A. llutsenko. 

The (’oiiditioiis of Ldtonr and tile 
IVi-sonnel l’ii>bleiu in the 
Soviet Oil Indnstrv . . . U. Mitrov. 

.\t the Soviet Kai'tory N. Tinovsky, 

Now wi'itei's may deal with real life, 
tiny are frei' from dictaliiui. New pietiin‘H 
are again ajipeai'ing in Russia. The latest 
jiaintings seemed to proceed fast b> eoiii{M»tc 
with famoii.s Italian a ml Kreueh (laintings. 



Siivid Si|iiari'. The (lls'lisk of Frw;iliim ufler 
no'eliiliiiii mill the .Lenin liistifiite, Miihcow 

NuveW and dranni.s dealing with love and 
romance may again be written. The Uusslaiis 
have now realized their madness. They have 
gained the. experience (hat dictatorship may 
build factories and farms hut not Art iStill 
Russian literature aUvays smacks of Revolu¬ 
tion, it has nut altogether given it up. 

Formerly artists were looked down upon 
as the remnants of the old bourgeois intellec- 
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taals ; they coaid not express* publicly their 
grievances against tlie State, as tlioy were 
supposed to have no right in the State ; bsit 
now tlic case is diflereDt, very diiTcrent. Now, 
like engineers and scientists, artists are also 
poatly favoured and patronised by the State. 
While I was coming back to Berlin from 
Moscow 1 met a writer in the tmin who could 
speak a little English. From him I came to 
know that when one finishes a book he has 
to snbmit it to tlic’ Ktatc and if the State 
thinks it worth publishing the writer gets 
remuneration on the basis of a unit of 
thousand words. The dnmia writers get 
royalty from tlie theatres on each performance. 
Probably now the artists arc the most happy 


in Russia. They are favoured by the Staid, 
honoured by the people, live bettw, eat bettor, 
have no anxiety about ^e sale of their books. 
For the new education and culture Russians 
are so mad after literature that the supply 
is insufficient to meet the demand. I was 
told Maxim Gorky is the richest writer in 
Russia, but alas ! what can riches obtain in 
Russia. Income tax takes the major portion 
of the income, and if any body is a communist 
he has to pay another tax to the party. With 
the remaining amount one cannot have a 
house of his own, a nice car to have on 
evening drive or cannot accumulate it for 
his beloved chilUren to live on idly. Riches 
are a curse in Russia instead of a blessing. 


INDIA. IN SHACKLES 

By major D. graham POLE 


\Tht Author hat KtuiHed hiiUan affairx fhoroiiijhly 
tmd ai flral hand. Hr i» the Vicr-Chnirman nml 
non. See. of the (hmmitlre an Indian and 

Otrtnan Affaire.] 

NDIA’K constitution is in the mcltbig-pot 
A Joint Kcicct Committee of botli Houses 
of Parliomcitt has been sitting for th<! 
best part of a ytinr considering the 
British Government’s proposals which are 
embodied in a White Paper. Tlie profiosals 
were not much good from the Indian point 
of view at the beginning of their sittings. Tt 
seems unlikely that tliey will emerge much 
better than they began. 

The Qutetanding feature of these proposals 
it distrust of India—eamouftagj^ under the 
ns^e of “safe-guards." The 'White Paper 
forms a book of some 130 pages and tlic 
leading Tory newspaper points out tliat there 
is a safe-guard on every page. 

As Mr. Baldwin shrewdly pointe>d out nt 
his meeting in Manchester last Juno, a bayonet 
may be a very good tiling to open a tin or 
•t<) dig with, but you can never sell goods to 
India by putting cotton stroimiers on the |Mint 
of . a bayonet “Whatever safe-guards you 
have,” he said, “the real safe-guard is the 
muiiitenance of goodwill." 

There is little in the Government White 
Piper to evoke that goodwill, and meetings 
of protest agmnst it have been held from end 


to end of the exmiitry. The Central Indian 
L<‘gisliiture lias even passed a unanimous 
resolution to tlic effect that “unless the 
constitutioiia] proposals described in the White 
Paper were substantially amended, it would 
nut be possible to ensure the peace and 
piTigress of tlie country." 

History repeats itself. The Tories tried 
to (lomimitc tlie American Colonics and so 
lost to tile British Commonwealth of Nations 
the ITnited (States of America. They would 
have lust ('aiiada but for Lord Dnrliam’s wise 
advice. In Canada the problem was muoli 
the same as in India today. There were two 
eommuuLties antagonistic in: ■ speech and 
religion—the Roman Cathodic Erench Cana¬ 
dians and the Protestant Efigltali. They dis¬ 
agreed between themselves, but joined in a 
common hatred of England. 

tSir Charles limes, an Indmn Civil Servant, 
just retired, who has occupied several of the 
most important posts under the Government 
of India and whoso voice may be . taken as 
that of “the man on the spot," said' m liis 
evidence before the Joint Select Committee: 

Ouiada in the first half of tlu lOtk cmtiUT 
offoB in some respects a parallel with the India of 
today. There was an irteapansible executive 
confronted by a powerful iHpBlsture, and Canada 
had its Own communal (xobtm in the rivalry of 
the French and English Oanadiaiis. The efiheta of 
Uteao fnetora vrere ranch the same aa have 
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“THIS NEW FREEDOM" 

Specially drawn for The Mo^m Raitu 
ay Mr. Andmw MacLaien,' cx'U. P., 

“The clevereat cattooniat iu the Honae of OommonB.’' 
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iniuiifGHtvd UietDBelvcfi in rot'i^nt ycare in indis. 
Tlierc WAS a teiidimcy tnwnnis irn>fi|ii)iisibility cm tla- 
part of the leeisktun!. The teiiRioii k-twctMi t)ie 
Fieneh and Riif^lish f^itindiiins iiierensed anil there 
was (trowiiiK liitterneRR injainhl, the Home 01 oveni- 
inent. Finidly, then^ war a n'helllnn. niiil it wait 
only Lord IJiirhaiii'x regiort (hat xnvnd OaiiiiilK for 
the Empin!. >Je rii’ 0 (fiiized Ihnt re»j»pnsil)ilit.v mar 
the only mil n'lneily for the Nitiiiilioii (hilt hmi 
arisen. History is re])tratiii({ itsulf in India (ixiny, 
and mneh the sam«' ]ihenott)eiin ean hc’ Been.... 

PoUlieaily-miiideil ImliaoB tend li) hnlieve that 
the British are utiiiiditiK in the way iit their 
togititnate aBiiimlions, and (hiit tvip do ho bis'iiiiHC 
in onr own interests we nre relnetant to stive up 
onr hold on liidin. 

The 'rnrics fmigltt a war to got anil hold 
BoiiUi Africa. 'I'hoy 'would Inivn lost it to tlio 
Britisit t^oi nil toil weal til of Nations but for 
Mr. Oamjtboll-HiiiitiPrinntik wise, sttitesuiaii- 
ship in giving it solf-goveriiirieiiL . 'rite Torie.s 
arc ob.sessed willi tin* politjy of grab aiuVhold. 
They have no t’ision, and witinnit. vision 
the pro Jilt! jirrisli. 

Mr. Baldwin last sninnn'r at Miiiu^irstrr 
adinj^rd their Hliorteotnings in tlicsr words : 

yotir TCiilly oUl-faHhiiiinid, hnrdsbollwl Consen'u- , 
tive has nltviiys b«n optxiseii to wide'exlriision of 
iloinncrutie ifiivuriniient. had irheti lesiKinsilde 
goveniment whs tirst itiveo to Oanada no InnanuKo' 
was bad <‘ti()ii)jli. ami no projihwies for the Tories 
of that time could lie too bad nlaait it. 

We were wruiiK—imr party Wiis wroiifr -aiid iiad 
wn had onr way then we slioilld have iiii.sHisi the, 
liufl. Liokinjt huelr we eiin HH;d that the (teaiding of 
demiHTatic itiHl.iliitioaB to Sonfh Afriea was right. 
DiatingiiislMni Conservatives who voterl against, it 
III, the tone have sinei' iickiniivli'ilgi'd (hat (liny 
mode a mistake. II. was a givat iie( of failh.. 

'0ie India of today is vastly diiferi’nt 
roti4‘pre-War India. Jndian.s seetlir fuinre 
)f tirir tsountry not in isolated jin^ iUtfa- 
yininiu Provinces and Indiany, State^.^it 
D onj vast l''edor:>tioti. If stit|i^^F<^j®i*^ti 
ould, be brought about, (I rli^; Britain, is 
olcihnly pledged to assist iu i/raniiiig‘^or 
betn ft Ooii.stitutiou giving tiicni ^1 
ibic t Hc I f-go VflrII ni o tit au bject to'wUCR- 

afc'^iarda as, in fheir own intef^s, arc 
icttesanry for a purely transitional perwlL 

The Federation has been agreed on, but 
h(! Constitution it is proposed to oiler tlietw 
rould'give tlit'in no real n“s|>onsibility. It 
ffers, a certain atuoiiiit of freedom but 
revents its full enjoyment by putting heavy 
hackles on the liidian.s’ use of such resjiOfir'' 
bilitics us are offered tliein. '.. . 

India’s Ifinance Minister, for instance, will 


be responsible for raising the revenues 
necessary for carrying on the Government, 
but he will only bo respoii.sible for the spend¬ 
ing of about oue-fiftit of these revenues. The 
re«|)oiiHibility for fin* spending of the other 
foui^tifths is to be ri'ttiined b}' the British 
Parliament thousands of miles away. 

IndLt is one of the poorest countries in 
the world, feekonitig wetdtli per liead of tlie 
]iojiul!itioii. But we Imve given lier and made 
her pay for {and it is |)ro)iosed that she 
continue, to have) the niost costly Civil Service 
in the world. She is not even (o be allowed — 
under tlie kind of responsible self-goveriimcnt 
pcoiMjsed—to a]tpoitit her own CUvil Servants 
or Police (Ifficinls, 'I'liat will be done for 
her by its, but 4t her ex])eiisp, for years to 
come and th(( (’ivil Servants so apjiointed will 
bn ntider o/fr coofrol for at least another thirty 
years. 

^lic is to lie allowed lo liave no voice in 
her own h'orcign .Affairs. The Tories have 

■ •always blundesvwi oyer onr Iforeign .Affairs, 

■ but are so sensitive on the matter that they 
insist on tlic exclusive right to eondnet India's 
Foreign i^Affairs- without even tiie pretence 
of consultiiiig Iter even to the very limited 
extent th^t is done at present 

Theii'lliey tell India she cannot htivc real 
si'lf-gove’nuncnt until she; js id h position to 
defend herself—and at Wine time deprive 

her of all' nieans of si:^'&fendiiig herself and 
refuse to--allow Iter dvCn to train efficiently 
as she desin'.s. Here again I[tdia is eompelled 
liy ns to'^spend a gretiter jiroportion of her 
reveniic oft .Army matters than any other 
eonII try in the world. 

We are a wood erf id, pcopl**’; wd deceive 
ourselves so easily and-aeenfto .assume that 
everyone else is suni+jfply decpl+ed. 

'hie only hopr' of .stavitig off' a revolution 
in Indut on a big siade aud of I'ctaiiiing India 
ill tlie British ('oini non wealth of Nations is the 
belief in India, happily not yet dead, that 
Labour on its coming to jiower will, iii coii- 
snltation with Indians, frame for her a Con¬ 
stitution that will be real self-government on 
a footing of absolute equality with Great 
Britain und the other Dominions. Nothing 
loss .wiH satisfy Indians ; nothing leas ought 
to satisfj'them. — Labour, 




INDIAN PERIODICALS 



The Liqnidjttioji of Illiteracj 

III the lust issue of Ttn' Moilrrn Ht'rinr 
:i(>|ki‘iircMl all iirtiele cm the methods adopted in 
|{iissiii to lirpiidate illiteriiev. Miss Amv 
II. If. J. Riistnmji in ii tliesis has proposisl 
various wiys and meiiiis for the lii|uidatioii of 
illiferaciy in riidia too. Thf ftorittf Spirirr 
'lit‘ir(n-lii siiiuiniiri>;es the thesis as follnw.s ; 

Tile issue of the .Iniiniill of llie University 
■ >f Hoiiihiiy for 1!)T} eontaiiis an avliele of 
ahsorhiii"- intcrisst hy Mi.ss Aitiv Ii. II. d. 
|{us(niiiji eiilillisl. ‘‘A New Wav In Kiliiealion.” 
Miss |{ust»iuji (‘alls tt[inn the Uiiivi'rsity, ail its 
ahiiiini. all literates 1o Uike snnte Hhare in llie 
lOvat work of secnriiijr the )i((iiiilation cd ihiteriu'y 
either ill the oritaiiizeil iimnner or inclividtinlly. 
Oiiotiii!' Ueniii, .she observes that the nviioval of 
im’leruev is ihe piYihleni of prohletns hefoiv the 
nation, for with an illiti-rate iiojmliitinn there laiii 
seansdy Imi any ])os.sthility of jirooress, .soeiiii, 
cs-onomie or ]iolitirail. Out of our huife population 
of d.o erores, less tlain thns‘ cmii’s me barely 
lilerale, and even in a eity like lloinbity, which 
Jirjdes itself in heinit aclvancoil, 711'2n per cM'iit 
"f the men iitnl K!'R'! per rent of lhc‘ women are 
illiterate. Miss Rnstoinji's main thesis is that 
till' rcnioviil of illiteraiy is a work whiidi can he 
laki't) in hanil by each one of ns, whether a 
liotise-hfihhT emiiloyinff servants, a elerk or ipiill- 
'lrivc‘f. an administrator or an industrialist 
eniitrolliiijT lahottr. The trouhle i.s that altliontrh 
we see the evil in oar iniilst, we d(^i not take' 
sti'iis, to remove it, on tlie^ckoiitmry, we lUittapwi' 
in it. In support of thi.s view of hers, 
Ku^lcimji reprmlniS'S the results of a coirwhs of 
illiU'DU'y ill eiiltiin'cl households lield by .soirte 
woiui'n's orKiinizalrons in -.Jionibay. In iitio 
hoitseholils there were no less than Ofi.l -.^jlliteWlies, 
and if the employers W-opentted. or eveti'' aittol 
inilividuully they .cmildibusily remedy tho present 
•stiite of things, widiin . dess than sis months. 
J^iinilar action shmild.ho taken, Miss Rustomji 
sui.'g^^ hy ’..piiWtr utility eompaiiies,, . the 
Municipality .'and other local authorities;' the 
Railway ^ftiiMinies and other large employere 
of labour,' Government . might ..idllow suit both 
for their servants in the <^ces,.the police foTO 
and CTen for tho illiterafca coimnittod to tWir 
'■are 'in jails. The University itsrff has-ttrelve 
illitonites among its employees. .and can well 
turn its attention to the eduea^g of these aa 
Well as of the illitecate' employees of affiliated 


-cliools mnl |■olh•gl's, wil.li the ussi.stiinoe Irith 
iif the .staff mid of stndeiils. University extension 
work is an integral fniielinn of all intxlern 
llnivi’raities, anil, in Miss lliisteiiiji's opinion, 
.‘iieh exlensiiiii work in a enniitry like India, 
wliieli has tri per eent of its potmlatioii illitenite, 
ean best take the form of eradication of illiteracy. 
Tliii University sliould lake the lead and inaugiimtfl 
a vigorous campaign ; if it does so. Miss Kiistoinji 
i‘<)nclude.s, then' is no rea.sini why the number 
of lili'nib's should nut go up In b'li years' lime 
from tliri'e erores to thirty eninis us has already 
liuppi'iid in Japan, Russia ami other eoiiiitrieH 
whieli have workisl w'ith a will to liiaiidatiMlIilemey 
at all cost. 


At the Back Door of Buaaia 

We hear iiiiicli of the profcn^ss Russia has 
made .sluce tile days of tint Revolution of Iill7. 
Mr. [fowaivl Ij. Ilaag gives us some idea of 
the eonditjiiii ol those Rn.ssiaiis wlio could not 
eimfonii to the methods of tins Revolution and 
had to seek .shelter in Maiieliuria and other 
foreign lands in 7Vw; Ytmuij hft'tt of fndia, 
fhiniirt fimf (’nifloti. He says : 

It was tialiiral lliat during tfiose awful days 
immediately following the Rassinn Ttcivointiun 
liaise lioanls of Russian jieople who knew that 
they must flee for tJicir lives, slicmhl inovo 
lalsl.waiyi. They were eiit ell' frijm tin: VVcsL For 
Itnndrisis o^ ilioiistnids of (hem the only ojieniug 
left lay tciward the hstst. whera .still reiiiained. tbo 
eiitpost of old . Hnssiii—llgi roue of the Ghiiiesc 
Rasterii Railway in Manelmria. It was logicHl 
that they might expisR that there at least they 
would lu wehsimeil on .soil inPv whieli Russia 
had ImiU its . great enltiii'e. They eoiiid not bu 
e.v|)erk'ir to sell into the future to a lime frhen 
thill loo would he taken from ihem. “fiiiridy," 
thi!y reasoned, “hiire we shall have time ta.wait 
O^it the turn of even hr and we shall have ouy 
limnes back again.” - They have waiteci thus far 
in vain. No one knoivs how many Kussiiui.s 
eroSsM/thai borilera into Manchuria to seek nrfugp 
teoiporarily, they thought, from . the pestilence 
which was sweeping their isjuntry. It’ niay be 
safety stab si that the numbers ran into hupdrep) 
of thousands. Since these first y.vaWthc borders 
of Manchuria and .Siberia havo. 'bten tho scene 
of on almost unending stream .of Heeiiig people. 
Even to this day the winter months when roads 
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are passable bring group after ’ group of hungry 
folk who prefer the rigours and privations of 
tl»o long trek to Manchuria to tiiat with which 
they have to put up_ in Soviet Russia. Not 
longer ago than the winter of ICt'iO wn assi.stcd 
a group of some iJOO peoplo, u whole village, to 
^ away from the border to the sabity of 
Harbiu. _ They had packed all they had upon 
their sleighs, hitched up their horses, loaded their 
women and children on, and in the depth of the 
Siberian night driven across the bortler into 
Manchuria. In spite of all their suffering on 
that long and bitter eold trip, in S[)ite of all 
hardships they have endured since that time, 
they are all thankful tliat they have been 
delivered from the oppression whicb was upon 
them. 

Tho ]>opulatton of Harbin has been a struiige 
indication of the conditions existing in Soviet 
Russia. Not all who have come here have 
remained. Thousnnils have gone on to try their 
luck in other parts of the world. While Americii, 
Australia, Canada and parts of Europe would 
accept them, they pushed on in their search for 
new homes. Rut sitiee depression has overtakim 
these countries, the doors have lM>en ,cloacd to 
tho unfortunate Russian. He has had to find 
in ManeJiuria a way of living. This luus not 
been easy. For a person of the. white race to 
compete with those of the yellow races is not 
and probably will never be easy. Different 
language, customs, and standards force tlie former 
to give way in manual labour to the latter. 
Furthermore, land till now has not been obtain¬ 
able for cultivation, and even if it were, the 
vastly different methods of cultivation ' mul 
expioitat on make it next to impossible for the 
Russian to compete. Henws it has been tlic aim 
of the Russian in Manchuria to move on as 
soon ns any opport.unity presented itself. 
Shanghai has taken its share of those who seek 
status in a foreign settlement There are at 
least 10,001) Russian people living there. Tn 
Harbin there still remain from 80,000 to 100,000 
Russians. 

Women and Law 

The Bam hay Law Journal writes edi¬ 
torially : 

Not the least refutation of the charge levied 
by some of the forei^ers against India that i( is 
a backward country, is furnished by the remark¬ 
able awakening among Indian women in the 
present generation, not only as r^arda the welfare 
of their own sex, but with regard to social problems 
of Infinite moment to the future of the country. 
K. H. The Moharani of Barodo, presiding over 
^ fourth biennial conference of the National 
Oonacil of Women in India, held in Bombay, 
last month, delivered an address which is remark- 
Ifille for Hb fervour and its wide and oourageoua 
outlook and it will serve as an inspiration and 


guide in thousands of Indian homes. Referring 
to tho Hindu I^aws of Inheritance and property, 
Her Highness observed that their injustice was 
cviilent. She further sai(i, “Women could not 
afford to be mere dojiendciits on men in matter.^ 
of property, if they desired full scope for self- 
expression and development of their j^rsonality. 
They must be alfordetl a right to inherit, acquire 
and deal with property on the same basis as inon. 
Many Hindu women were anxious to have ii law 
of divorce passed for them, but a ilivorca law 
without proper laws of property and inheritance 
would bo a misfortune.’' Taiwyors are apt to low 
sight of the fact while they are engagetlyn arguing 
about the. true construction of ancient texts, 
imblic opinion has progressed so far that tlic 
texts do not matter now as much as they used te. 
AVe find from the Report of the (louucil that the 
liCgislaUon Cotninitteo kept in touch with all bills 
relating to women and clitldren introduced in (h<‘ 
T/egislativc Assembly and in several instiuiccs, 
pointed out dafects and suggested changes in 
various bills Ui the memhevs who introduced them. 
The resolutions regarding social legislation paswd 
at tho Conference deserve (he immediate ntUmtion 
of hiwycvs all ov<‘r tlic country ; it is for them to 
lake the next step, so as to expedite tlic putting 
into force of the measures recommended at the 
Conference. We suggest that the proc.codingH of 
tlic (iinfereiuM' sliould bii made availaldo to the 
public in the different vernaculars, at a modernh- 
price. 

India’s Rice Trade 

The Indians, particularly the Bengalees, 
should cai’efully note that rice, their .staph- 
food, is now being imported from Japan. 
India is fertile enough to produce it in 
siifticicnt <]Uiintitv for the consumption of lier 
jKiople- Even in the Held of rice trade she is 
being cornered by foreign Powers. Organiza¬ 
tion of this trade is now urgently needed. Mr. 
Auiritlal Ojha, President, Indian Chamber of 
Commerce, Calcutta, writes in The huiian 
Review. 

In the rice trade of India, Bengal presents 
certain poculiarities which have been and arc 
probably, not present elsewhere in the country. 
Up to the year 1915, unlike Burma and Madras 
for example, there were very few rice mills in 
Bengal. The cultivators had to bring their 
produce to the district towns and drspbse them 
off" to the middlemen, A large number of’ mills 
have been started after 1915, and now practically 
every district has a number of riee mins. These 
mill^ in addition to milling and cleaning rice, 
very often purchase the paddy outright from the 
cultivators and then sell them to the exporting 
centres, such as Calcutta, Dacca, Chittagong, etc., 
or to the merchants who m their turn act as 
distributors to up-country areas.— 
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Tlu- riw) tnule of Benjjal after tlie ftreat War 
I 111.4 .iiTlirieil heavily hiU tl»e reawn.'! im> not 
far eeek. Until IfllO, Bengal rice coinmandccl 
a gotal inarkrl abroad, but ever hi nee. that yi>ar, 
niirimi )ia» nmile heavy inroada in her traile 
and now nhe jimctieally baa obtaiiuol a ('oni]i|i<t<! 
miimipoly of what was formerly Bengal'n. Uj) 
)<> Ifllii, uuumgHt the Indian iirovinres, Bengal 
alone wa« »ia'fiali/,ing in boileil riee, Burma has 
now when cvo'n thin speeial _ tielil_ of Br'iigal, and 
-line Htt'i the BiiriiieHe boiled vieo iias more or 
tes^ ouKtiHl the Bengal Iniiled rieo from the 
linliaii (other than Bimgal) na well an the foreign 
At jiresont, it tt)>pearH there is little 
ev no senpe for IVngnl riee in the Indian 
markets exeejiting, probably, in the U. I*, and 
lliluir. In those two [irovinees, I.Ik! land is 

ineii-aslngly going under sugiiienne eiilt.ivat.ion, 
aiol in all likelihomi tier! might liave ti> lie 
imporbij from the iieighlioiiring jirovinee of 
Bengal in cmler to make good the Incjil delieieney. 

As regimia the foreign markels, Bengal eiiu 
Inipe to Imve sonie revival of liei- t'ormcT trade 
"■nly if the grave internal defis'ts aiv nmii'died. 
Itiee is, unfortunately, the most, disfivgani/.ed 
industry in the nrovinee. Some strong organiza- 
fiiiii tlmt woiihl ship the unlienlthy (xunpetition 
among' mereliants and effentively safp-guarti th(! 
iiilerests of (lie t.raderM and eiiltivabirs, is 
alisiilutidy rsKonlial to put the riis’ trade of the 
proviiiee unci^ mon^ on its feet, Anothi’r givat 
ilefeel is the vast iiiimlMr of varieties to lie found 
ill the riee grown in the provitiee and a woeful 
tai-k of stimdinsli/ation of the dilfen'iit ty^ies. 
When it is nuderstixHl that it is on the staudanliza- 
liiMi of the iigrieiiltund iTop alone, their jirosperily 
ill exiiort triixle is possible, tlln diffienlties in 
Bengal couhl he easily visualiwid. It goes with- 
iinl saying that stnudnrdination ean he efTcelecI 
"Illy by a (’Ointx'feiit offieial or semi-offieial 
oignnr/atioii. 

in the British Kmiiire, (’Gyloii anil Straits 
S<‘ttlctii«nts arc Imliii’s good ctisteniers. It is 
uniU- likely that the United Kiiigilom may also 
Iiis'ome important in the eonrse of few years 
friiin the point of view of the fndinn rice traile. 
Amongst the foreign countries, fturmaiiy, Nether- 
lanijs, ,JiivH ami China are large importers of 
Indian rice, 1’hough we have practically lost 
llie Japaneae market, we can more than make 
up that loss in China. 

Referent* in this connection should be made 
as to tile anxiety of some, about the possibility 
of not only Intlia’s export trade in rice suffering, 
hut also the invasion of the home market itaelf 
by other countries. During the last year, Japan 
iicUmliy reahipped a few thousand tons of rico 
te India. Just now, we arc hearing of the 
vlamese exports of rice into Madras I^Hidency. 
U IS undoubtedly true that imports of even a 
few thousands of tons at lower prices are likely 
to ihsorganize the Indian markets and create 
iwnic in the minds of the merchants. Under 


the <>xisting cireiimstances, instead of en'Cting 
tariff harriers against the Siamese and other 
riix', India would pro ha hi y do belter to make 
repn'seiitation to the respective < lovernments 
just ns she did Iasi year in the ease of .lapHu. 


Kerala and Indian Culture 

(.'on trill lit ion of Kei'ula, :i Soutiierii India 
(nnvince, to Iii<liiiii culturu is very coiiHidenibic. 
Mr. '^r, K. Krisluiii Menou gives u remnue of it 
ill India ami Thf‘ World. Unit of it is <[i)oted 
below : 

K 1 - 01111 , ill ancient times, was, for lulininistni' 
tivc piirjsi.scs, diviili-d into tiiiatuiiix and drmvis. 
Kiicli driiaiii fonneil the liTiitiiriul iniil for 
luilifury ni'giiiiir.atioiis, while the /oni fonneil 
unit for civil piirpomis, “ICvery division and 
Hiilidivisjou was desigiuLted by the alhited ({uotu 
of Niiyars it was ie(|iiired to bring into the 
field." “The Nayar inhahiliiitts of it lam formed 
:i small re]aililie, n'pie sen ted by the Kuriiaviirs 
or elders.” Aeeiu'iliiig to Keralolpatlii, the Nayars 
formisi ‘th» eyiis’ and ‘the liniids’ of the laud. 
T'lie nad or i-miiitry was 11 isnigeries of Zorns 
or village repuhlii's mul the h'niliim or tisH-nibly 
of the. nad was ti rapri-seiitive body of imnicnse 
jiower, which, when iioeessii.y exist/ed, si-_t at 
naught file authority of the Baja, and iiiitiisheil 
ids ministers when they did niiwiirraiitidile wts.” 

Areonliiig' Zo .some, ‘SoiilJierii fiidia was the 
cradle Ilf the liuiiian race, and the passage 
gmniiil hy whieli am-ient |irogoiiitors of northern 
and Mediterranean rai-es proeeisied to the parts 
of the globe which lliey now inhabit.”-’ 

The Jews, the .Muslinis and the Christians 
alike claim it as their first settlement; and all 
of them had 11 gi-nerous, loleranl weleomc from 
the Hindu Kuh-rs of ohl. Near it wa.s Matiliikain, 
the seat of a eelchriitiHl IlniverHity.--* 

’riiere was a famous teiii]jle there, eomraoii 
to all the (il Nambntiri, (p'a'iiaiiis. The north 
and south length of 11,s fioundary walls was 
about a mile anil a half, ft was in the utiper 
hall of one of its tenksheds (of (lienipiiliknlam) 
that l.he I'arliiuueiit of the. Perumals sat. It 
was ealhsl I'idvalasahh't, the assenihly of the 
wise, a sort of witeiiagemot, to clirccl studies, 
te enaet law’s,' and even to give the last wonl 
on political matters. The A’idval.sabha was 
oiIorAed hy the presence of ri.’iiowneil Sanskrit 
and Tamil poets,_ Buddhsit and Jaina scholars, 
and erudite pandits in every department of 
knowledge,, tempornl and spiritual. The Cheiamon 
Perumals had their capiiat and residence at 
Thiruvanchikulam near Cranganoor. Thu Hindu 
temples and the Buddhistic Chaityas in Matila- 
kam and Vanchl were jx^rhaps the oldest ones 
in Kerala. “In that corner of India were built 
the first and probably the only Roman temple 
in India, the first church, the first mosque and the 
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Iniliii.” 

'Hk' U’liiiilott Ilf Kcnilii woro oi'litn‘R of Imrii- 
iiiK, uiitl lli«y lii'l|)iiil to ilovolaj) litoralun! miil 
Fmo iirUi. Many cif tho tuioicnl h'lnpU'M in 
Krirala cxIiUiit itin i>tii};>i li’iiuhoil horo in 

niuhili'ctim', will pin IT tiiid kmiioloffy. Sonu’_ of 
tlio pninliiifpi on flio whIIm anil paiiolloil oiritiiiKs 
lUx’ innrvols of tho art, anil servo to impart 
iliatruetion in tile le^endiiry loiti of the I’anmas. 
On owiiHiiins of festivals in teiniiles, iheiT will Iji' 
Knind jilWTHsioiiH, daiieiii^ and ilruniininir, iiinsie 
luid pipintr, h<iUial;ali and Tliiilkil, h'ltlhii mid 
I’nliihiiit and sports of various soris, Wsweiitl of 
tho dramatic ineees and hymns, and sonjrs (hal. 
iiewiiinany tlin sports and daaei s are rislitly 
nmktsi as classics. 

“Kerala a(rnli) found a fertile and <'iJii;;eiii)il 
soil for Tamil, Hanskrit and Malayalam to "i-ow. 
Maniiiieklialai and (liiliippadliikarain, the tiYii 
famous Tamil eliissies. wore lirst piildished in 
KwalsL [ii llio til'll I of Wiinskril liti'ratinv, we 
have oar repix'sentafive ant.liors of no mean 
atlainnienis ia every dopaiimeiit of Sanskrit 
leornitiy:; IVnlihakiira Ifliattn, Sankanieharyii and 
Ihiraaprajmi Madhavai'harya in tlie held of 
Vedanta, laikliinidasa and Narayaiia in the 
field of Ihs'try ; Kiiliisekliara and Sakti Hhadni 
in the field of drainatiir"ii; not to speak of 
irreat names in tlie fields of Ayurveda, astmnoniy, 
ilstroloj.i’v, arehiteel.im' and other hranehes of 
kiiowled/re." In Malayalam literatim' the inuiies 
of “Chernssori, Thnujaa, Kiinjan and I’nnayi” 
form a eonslellation in siToiid to none in 
hritlianee and in its iiiiiipii' eliariieler. 


Qeorge Carver of Tuekegee 
Everyone of its shoiilil know sonietliiii^ of 
the Ttwkef^e Inatitnte atul ita devotrsl workers. 
T'liis Institute, I'ounded by Ikmker 'L\ 
WasliitifTfon, is enlindy stuffed by Ainerii'aii 
Negroes. In Ifarijun {Ajiril (i, Mr. 

C. F. i\udrews tells us tlie lifc-story of Dr. 
(leorge (’never, a teaelier of the 'I’liskegce 
Institute, ft ling ii lesson for us all. We make 
a few e.xtra(-fH from the, sketeh ; 

One of tlio greatest leai'hers in 'I'liskegei' is 
Dr. Clarver, who eomhiiies in his I'liar.icler the 
simpliifify of a ehild with the wisdom of old age. 
ITie (lays that I spent with him, eitlier talking 
over_ my own religious experience and comparing 
it with lii.g own, or else being shown by him over 
his ;own laboratory, wbeix; the most marvellous 
disebveries In science have been niaile, were 
juong the most precious during all my stay at 

In. hia of gcieiitific work, Dr. Carver 

ia almost ris'^treat a gening as Burbank was wi^ 
ngnnl to plant life and Ediaon with rr^rd to 
iljacoveries in electricity and light He bag been 


able to syiitllesisc (he difieix'llt laxslucts of sWei 
IHitatoes, peanuts and other plants in such : 
manner as to prisluec entirely new uuiturials t 
Im) usoil either lor food, or dyes or other purisiiS's 
He 1 ms made synthetic (axslucts from wivsti 
materials, also nf sueli a ehanieter that nen 
building tj<aiiiis and Ihior marhels have Is'cn 
jii'oilucisl horn them. Work that has uiidertaken 
111 eliemistry has lei I naitinually tn discoverie? 
of very great louimen'ml value; Imt I)r. (ieorgi 
Carver lias aiiver made for himsi'lr a fortune oiil 
of them. Not seldom lie lias glvi'n over his 
diws I varies lo other.s to use in the best way thr.v 
eoiild, and they liave inaile money firwii them, 
while he has ivaiaiiieil to the end of his life s 
piHir man. 

Due ol his most nolireidile eliilraeteristies is his 
eomplete liomility. Never in my life have I sis-n 
one 80 gri'at in chilraeti'r and aeliicvcincnt and in. 
tile same l.ime so iaii<lesl and mliriiig ia h'lnpei'a- 
ment. Tltnagii he is now advanced in yeiu's and 
lias grown old in learning, his wiiolo attitude 
towaixl.s life is cliild-like niid simjde. Ilisluiigli 
is expressive of his yoiii.lifnl lieiirt within. He 
seems hi have retiiiiird the seeix t of perl>etunl 
youth as In' has grown towaixls old age. 

'rill' world and its values have no attrai'tion 
for Iiim and, when he wa.s iitferixl many years 
ago a [daee iu the lahoratoiy of Thomas A. 
hklisoii whieli would easily have limdc his hirltine 
he refii.sisl it ts^'aiise lie w ished to live aniuiig' his 
own Southern pi'eiph' and to give his leiiruing 
to the serveX' of Tiiskegix' Institution, whieli he so 
ilearlv love.s. .Sii- Harry .Jolmstou, who was one 
of the most eiiiTiieiit British si'ietitisl and 
explorers of the Iftlli tx’iiliiry, writ's of him as 
follows: “I’rof. Carver, who teaclies s<’ieiitifie 
agriimllure, botany, agrieiiltuval ehemistry, etc,, 
Ilf Tiiskegei’, is an ahsolute Negro; hut in the 
soundness of his science, he might he Professor 
of Botany, not at Tuskcgoi', hut at ()x for I or 
Cambridge, .kay EiiniiKian liotaiiist of distineiioii 
afh’r ten minuti's' ronversution with this man, 
would instinetively treat hiai, .as a man oi) a 
level with liiiuself.’’ 'J’lieie wcnls, which vvgre 
written many years iigii,’' luivc liixxinic filill 
1U0W1 tnic today ; for Dr. Carver's cxpermiciils 
have guincxl him an even greater reputation,in 
tJie .scientific world than ho had when f^ir Hayry 
.lohnston wrote about him. 

Probably the most beautiful of all his most 
recent iliscovcries are tlioac that have been made 
of the common clay of his own BoutKcYn States. 
At a lime when Georgia and Alalmina were 
passing through ii very critical periml owing to 
faihire of the cotton crojis through the boll 
weevil, George Carver showed how the soil of 
Alabama was by no means cotifineil in its fertility 
to the black cotton soil of the South, but that 
the clay soil, which had hitherto been negleet«l 
was itself o ^il which could produce imlendid 
crops of peanuts,, and sweet potatoes anil otlicr 
products of great ^ value to mankind. -."Xhc 
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maiiifcsted lliRtiudvcfl in rwisnt yoars in India, 
There was a tendiairy inwards irresiMiiiftibility on I!il> 
part of the lejtielftture. The (eiiHion betwwn the 
Frenrh and Knulish Caimdmng inerensol nntl them 
wia urowiiiji bitterness jyrainst the Honii' Ot>veni- 
inenU yinoily, then? was ii nhellion, ninl it was 
only Lonl Diirhiun’H rrjsirt that saved (hiniida for 
the Eni|>ir<t. lie* ivcojoditeil that. n‘S|x)nsiiHlity was 
the only real mmisly far the sitimtinn thiii had 
nriecn. History is naiiratitifc itself in India today, 
and miieh the same phenomena <‘nii he seen.... 

Politically-niindist Tndians lenil to lielievi^ that 
t.lie British are stimilina in the way of their 
legitimate iiB]iiraliotis, inni that we do 'so brt'inise 
in onr own iiiteiTsts wc iin> reliiehinl ti> >ri^'i‘ iifi 
our hold on fiidin. 

Tlin 'J'tirios fought ii wstr to gi*t tintl hold 
Soutli Africa, 'riicv would have lost it to thi' 
British I^oiomonweidth of Nations but for 
Mr. (lami»l)i;ll*Bautierinan’s wise. stiLtesuum- 
ship in giving it solf-governinciit. • I'lie Tories 
are ob.scssed witli the policy of grnh and hold. 
They have no vision, and without, vision 
the people perisli. 

Mr. Lhildwin hist su miner iit Manchester 
adiu^ted their simrti'oniings in these words : 

YiHir really old-fashioned, hardslie.lhsl Coosei’va- ( 
live has lUwuys bwo opixatoil to widi?' extension of 
doiuoirtatie (sovernmetil, liiiid when es))onsil>le 
government was first given to Oaiiada no langnagcf 
W 8 « ImuI ynmigli, and no jiroiduK-iist for the Tories 
of that time eoidd Ik* loo Ihw! ahtmt if. 

We were wrong -our jairty was wrong -and hud 
we biwl our way then we sliouli have nusswl (he,' 
hue. Lnohiiig hui’k we <■1111 sayl that the granting of 
demiXTatie inslilutioiis to South .Urien was rtglii. 
Diatingnishinl Conservatives'wlio voted agiiinst, it 
at, tile time have siriei> neki(owUsigi‘d that they 
mode a mistake. It was a great uul of ftdtli. , 

'iJie loditi of tod.av is vastly dlifcrciit 
fro ini' pre-W ar full in. J1 ul inns set' th e futu re 
of iji’eir ttonntry not in isolated and jy^i- 
goninic Provinces and Indinit 
in oni vast Kedonition. If sne-h^j^^edemt^n 
could, be brought about, (Irby ^Ilritain, is 
solcihnly pledged to assi.st in'i/mmiiig‘lor 
them p Constitution giving them TQ 

Bible iself-govcrnnicnt subject 
Bafe-piards a.s, in tlicir own intellgto, arc 
neeesMiry for ti purely tniiisifioiial peru^ 

The B'cderatioti lias been agrei'd ein, but 
the Constitution it is proposed to offer tlnnw 
would give tlit'iii no rt'al rt'sponsihility. It 
offers, a certain amount of freedom but • 
prevents its full enjoyiuent by putting heavy 
shttokles on tlie Jiidians’ use of aueh respOtirs^ 
Bibilitica as arc offered them. ... 

India’s h'inance Minister, for instance, will 


be responsible for raising the revenues 
neeessary for carrying on the Government, 
but he will only be responsible for the spend¬ 
ing of about one-fifth of these revcimes. The 
rcs])nnsibiUty for tlic spending of the other 
foar-fiftlis is to be n'tained by the Kritisii 
i’arliamGut thousands of miles away. 

India is one of tiie poorest eoimtrie.s in 
tlie world, reekoniiig wealth (ii'r lietid of the 
liopiiliition. But we have given lier and made 
her pay for (and it is [)ro}iosed that she 
continue to, have) the most costly Civil fservie*? 
in tlie world. She is not even to be allowed— 
under the kind of resiwiiisible self-govorniiieiit 
proposwl—to appoint her own Civil Servants 
or I’olioc Officials. 'I'liat will be- done for 
lier liy iis, but At lier expense, for years to 
come and the Civil Servants so appointed will 
be niidiT oiir eoiitrol for at least another thirty 
years. 

,Sh e is to bi' allowed to have no vouu! in 
lier own Foreign .Affairs. The Tories have 
-always bliimtejfstl oyer our Foreign .\irttirs, 
■ but are so sensitive on tlie matter tliat they 
insist oil the o.velnsive right to eoiiduet India's 
I'ercign Affairs■■ without even the protiniee 
of con.sttlking her even to llu* very limited 
extent tliAt is done at present. 

Then; they tell Jmlia she cannot iiave resil 
self'governnieiit until she? ja in U position to 
defend herself—and at iBfe Mine time deprive 
her of all? means of soy^&fending hei’self and 
refuse to ■ allow lier dv^n to train eftiitieiitly 
as .she desires. Here again India is compelled 
by ns tn^speiid a greater proportion of her 
rcveuni* .Army matters than any other 
country in the world. ;• 

\V(! are a woriilei-fiil people’; we deceive 
our.selvi'.s so easily and, seen)'to .assume that 
eV e ryo n e els e i s silnHafly de epti-ed. rr 

The only hope of staving off a revolution 
in India on a big scale and of retaining India 
ill tlie British C’ommoiiwciilth of Nations is the 
belief in India, happily not yet dead, that 
[jabonr on its coming to jiowcr will, in con¬ 
sultation witli Indians, frame for her a Con¬ 
stitution that will be real self-government on 
a footing of absolute equality with Great 
Britain and the other Dominions. Nothing 
less .wIH satisfy' Indians: nothing less ought 
to satisfy them. — Labour. 
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Peace ie Dead 

Aft^T ;i ujid wirefiil aimlysis 

of jjrt'iit I’oliticiil I’ow^i'x of tlio world, 
Mr. l)i!V«’ro Allrii liaH noine U» tliti inrvitid>lt‘ 
!Mid logical concltisioii tluit Ititcniatioiiikl l’oiu;c 
hiis ilicd away. Ilia IcariH'd intmdncliotL to 
an essay, c|iiot<sl below from Tbr WorUl 
Tomorrotr, is a dial tenge to llie school of 
optitni.sUe believers in International Pemie : 

International tragedies, now as much an over 
in the past, have a way of tumbling toward 
a sudden crisis,, revealing sharply in tho Hnmes 
of uonhict issues previously limiusl in lialf- 
light or, for some observers, utterly ohscunsl. 
That tlie world’s jicaee slriiiduru ,is weak and 
wanting, every thoughtful person long has known. 
If tho nature of its glaring dclieieneics are not 
now more apparent, wc are in a hopeless state 
inrioeil. For tho foroeious camnaign ngainst 
die Austrian workers in partieular, coming on 
the heels of the French riots and general strike ; 
the dim inauoeuvras for a fiiee-saving re^irinainent 
dcid between Hitler ami the French, the growing 
impotence of the declining League of Nations, 
the heedless obstmaey of _ .lapnnoso iinjierinlism, 
the swiftly-sprcading prestige of fascism, and the 
stampede of onr own government into a rampant 
war preparedness, all serve to illuminate l.he 
collapse of peaco intent and nu'chanisms. 

There are those who, with invincible optimism, 
will still persist in their hopeful incantatioiis, 
bdieving tnat if they tiood with sunshine the 
withering plant of peace it will revive, irrespec¬ 
tive of what happens at the rooL There are 
those who, with patient and profound analysis, 
will probe to the evils of human nature anil 
find there such narrow limits to generosity that 
peace, should it ever come, will be an illegitimate 
child of cosmic chance. ^V^th neither do t 
propose to quarrel here : for the main thing is 
not who carries off dte honours of postnity for 
Olympian prophecy ; the main thing is to dis¬ 
cover ways of action which, whether by intelli¬ 
gence or a lucky guese^ may give a br^thing 
apelL free from a suicidal war. In ^ which tho 
seWars may sfo as far as they like up the 
golden streets^' fii^ or down the dark ^eys 
of realisnKlJNHK gae works equally weU in 
either. 


Collectivization of Agriculture in 
Soviet Union 

W. l/ulcjinsky in an cs.suy on “(’ollcotiviza- 
tion of Agriciiltnn' in Soviet I 'iiion” lias fraci-d 
tile origin and dcvclopiiient of tlie agrarian 
inovi'itu'id ill Russia culminating in the Stall- 
owiicrsiiip of till' land. The following (•xiracis 
fiuiii I he l*nlilinil <'v.’/i7/»v; (Quarterly ma\ 
serve till* purpose of a short introdiie- 
tion in the liistorv of ngrieiillure in tlii' 
I 7 S. S. II. : 

Ismin's iniiposcd inetlioil of bringing nliom 
a eollei'tivo system of agriculture points clearly 
to tln‘ |iaee to ho followisl. (JonHidering the 
general make-up of tlie Itussian peasant, parti 
cularly his adhereneo to old forms and hi> 
distrust of large-scale economy, Ijeain [KtinlCi! 
out that "it is self-evident that such a tninsitiuii 
••■a Iruiisil.ion from individual peasant farming to 
collective working of tlie land, rei|uires n long 
time, and under no eircu in stances can it lie 
aeeniiiplislied at once.” Tsnri.sm, in his opinion, 
could 1)0 overthrown in a few days, tho liuullord- 
and capiiiidists cxpropriati'ij in a few weeks, hnl 
tho solution of lin‘ agrarian jirohlem “which 
are now approaching .cnii l>c achieved only 
thpngh I'xtrciucly persistent and continuous 
efi'ort'.'For the collei-tive ivurkiug of the land 
WB sliall have to fight stej) by step, inch by inch." 

A long time before IvCniii formulated his 
views, tlie Itusaian peasant througli sheer force 
of necessity, properly gqnged the importance of 
collw’tivc action. For niatiiiieo, the land commune 
system, winch, before' the promulgation of the 
Btolypin land reform, covered almost eighty i>er 
cent of the total peasant land allotments, hail 
lauglil tliem lessons in etlectivc co-operative action 
long before tlie moilerii co-operative movement 
came into existence. [Iniler this system the land 
was owned by tho entire village commune, or 
mir. In order that each member of the commune 
might use_ the land on an eqvaj[ basis, the mu' 
would periislk'ally redivide the' land among 
the members, allowing each one to utilize dte 
allotteil land for his own purpoaos-.. 

Under the circiuuatances “it was inevitable 
that the households should follow a common 
routine in the seeding, harvesting, pasturing and 
fallowing of the intermingled stript in each 
graat Geld.” This close connection led to ooUective 
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The Liqnidatioii of Illiteracy 

in flio lust issue of Tfn' Mofkrn Ift’n'ftr 
:i)»|M':tro(i mi iirtM’ie on the mrtliods in 

ilnssi!! to lifjiiiiliite illiteini-v. Miss Ainv 
H. ir. 4. Uustomji ill II thesis has ))ro|)osi‘(l 
vai’ioiis ways and iiK’mis fm- the liij nidation of 
illitcmov in fndia t<io. Thr Swinl Sfrrirr 
’lirtr/riii/ siiinnmrizes the thesis as follows : 

TIu’ issue of the •rnni'iiiil of tin' nnivei'sity 
'•f Hoinhiiy for 11)^1'! eontaiiis an tirtielo of 
iilisnrhinj; interest by Miss Aiiiv B. IL 4, 
liitstoNiji entitled, “'A New Wiiv In Kdiienlioti.” 
Miss Kustoinji eiitls upon the Uiiiversity, all its 
alnnini. all litin'iites fo take seme sliaru in llie 
irreat work of »ocuriii;r tlni lic|iiidati<m of jljiteraey 
either in the orfraniiti’d iiuinner or iuillviiliuilly. 
<iri<itii|or fainiii, she observes tliat tile reinoval ol 
illiU-raey is the pmlileiii of problems befon' the 
nation, for with an illih'rilte popnlation there eaii 
'■'■areely be any possibility of prneress, soeitil, 
'<-i>iirittiie or )a)litrejd. Out of our htij'e pnpiihition 
'll ilfi erores, less tiuiii tlinai cron's mo barely 
lil'-rati', mid even in a city like Bombay, wbiih 
priiles itself in beiiiff iidvmieeil, 72 ' 2 '.) per essil, 
■if the men ami ftl'Mit per cent of tbi- women are 
illiterate. Miss Rnstoniji’s main thesis is that 
the rciMoviiI of illiteracy is a work which can he 
mketi in hmiil by each one of ns, whetber a 
li<m.s(>-!i()l,|er employitifj servants, a clerk or rpiill- 
'Irivef. nn administratiir or nn itiduBtrialisi 
eoiitrolliiij; labour. The trouble is that iillhontrh 
we see the evil in our midst, We doir not liike 
fleps to remove it, on tbp^contrary, we acimieiV’e 
i» iL 111 support of ttiia view of hcr^ Mjijs 
Itu^ioinji repnsliices' the results of a ceilsfis of 
illiteracy in cnltim'd lion sell oli la held by smile 
women’s ortninizations in' Bombay. In idlb 
households tlicwi were no less than 9li.l ■■ jlliteHrtes, 
aii'l if tha employers ■ '«d-opeHited,.oi' evcii'' avtcil 
indiviilually they .could ihasify roTBedy the prc.scnt 
sbitc of thin^. within dess thiin six months, 
^'imilur aOtion ahnnltl ho taken, Miss Riistomji 
snirifoiite, hy public utility commiiies,, . tho 
Miuiictpality .land other local authorities,the 
Bailway Companies and other knro esmployers 
of hibouK' Ooverntnont . miftht ...follow enit both 
for their servants in the offices,.the police foTM 
niid ^en for tho illiterates committed to their 
cara ■ in jails. The University itsdf has iterelve 
.illiterates among its employes. and can well 
turn its attention to the educating of these as 
Well as of the illiterate ’ employees of affiliated 


>clliM)|s nml colleges, with the assistaneo Isi^i 
of the stilt! imd of students. ITiiiversItv extension 
work is an inti'gnil fiinelioii of all modern 
lliiivei’.sitii'S, and, in Miss Jiustomji's opinion, 
siieli extension work in a eoiinlry like India, 
hIiIcIi bus il2 pi'r cent of its population illiterate, 
can liest take the form of iTHilicatioii of illiteracy, 
I'hii Univer.sity .should (ako the lead and inangiimte 
a vifTocoiis eampaign ; if it does so, Miss Kustomji 
|■ollehlde.s, there is no rea.siai why the inimbor 
of lit'ivib's -slioiild not go up ill poi .years’ time 
trom tiirci' crore.s tliirty enires ns lias already 
liaijpeiid ill .Fapaii, Bussia and oliii'r coniitries 
whieli have worked with a will to liipiidate iliihiraey 
at all cosi. 


At the Back Door of Russia 
We lieuf jiiticli rjf tlio jirofri'ess ItiiKiiia hits 
made .since the days of the Ifeviilntion of liH7. 
Mr, Ifowanl 1.. Ifiiajj (rives us some idea of 
the l•(lrlditi^lll of those Kiissraiis who could not 
eiiiifiiriii to the methods of tile Hcvnliition and 
had hi seek .shrdlec in Maiidniria and other 
foi'cifrii lands in Tlti‘ Yimni/ Mm nf India, 
lliinm tnn! i'njlun. He says : 

It lyis iiiiluriil that iliirhig those awful days 
inimedintely following the Kiissiaii Revolution 
tlio.-'C Imiirds of Russian [ii'Ojile who knew that 
they mn.st firs' for their lives, slioiihl iilOVO 
laistiviirrl. They wiTc cut oil' from tho VVest, For 
Inuidri’ds o^.ihoiistnids of them the only opening 
left lay tiiwai'd the Kast where still remaiiioil. the 
outpost of old . Russia—tile /.one of the Uliincsc 
Ivi.'^tcn] Railway in Maiielmria. It was logical 
that they might r'xiierd that there at least they 
wrailil hi! welcotiKHl on soil iijtii which Russia 
had built its gmit eiiltiire, Tliiiy eolihl not bo 
o.xpeoted to sge into tho future te a lime Arhen 
that too w«ti 1/1 be taken from iboni. “finrely” 
they rea.soucrl, “Imre wo slnill have time te.wait 
o^it the turn of events- ami wo sliiill have ouf 
homes hack again,” - They have waited thus far 
in vain. Np,. one knows how many Kus.sians 
crusHpd/ithoi honlers into Manchuria, to seek mfugfi 
teiiiponirily, tlioy thonghk from. the pestilence 
which was 9 weo|)ij)g thoir country. It' niay be 
safely sbiterl that the numbers ran into hupdra^ 
of. thousnmls. Since these Hrst years fko borders 
of Manchuria anil .Siberia have .'bben the ooetie 
of an oliucNt unending stream , of llemiig people, 
Even to this day the winter months when roada 
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engage in work in any part of the Insist Indies 
without the special permission of the (lovernor- 
(Jerieral. Amry Vandenbosch gives a graphic 
account of the main currents of controversy 
in the columns of The Fntmidlioua/ HrricfV of 
Missions 

The controversy lias stirred Indonesians as 
well as the Dutch, and has led to two unusual 
incidents. The first of these was the act of the 
Balinese chiefs in sending a memorial to the 
Uoyornor-( General, urging the exclusion of 
Christian missionary activity from their island. 
The second was the passage hy the Volksraad 
(the Kast Indian central legislative body) of a 
resolution likewise petitioning the Covernor-Oeneral 
not to admit Christian missionaries to Bali. 

Little is known of the early history of Bali. 
Probably Hindu colonies from Java settled on 
the island, and wiih the aid of military support 
from home made themselves masters of its 
inhabitants. The now Ilinduizcd Balinese re¬ 
mained for a loiu? time subject to the powerful 
Hindu empire of Madjapahit, whose scat was 
in central Java. When in the fifteenth century 
Java became [slainicizcd a large .number of 
Javanese, unwilling to accept the new religion, 
fled to Bali. This had several consequences : 
it* strengthened the Hindu influence in Bali, 
as it left Bali an isolated Hindu community, 
for the other islands of the Malay archipelago 
either remained animist or became Moslem ; and 
it made Bali politically independent of Java. 

Although the Dutch first came into contact 
with Bali as early as ir>i)7, they did not attempt 
an occupation until two centuries and a half 
later. Throughout this long period they did, 
however, maintain loose political relations with 
the Balinese chiefs. 

Missionaries and missionary leaders have 
long viewed Bali as a strategic field for work. 
In 1S20 the English missionary-sinologue, 
J)r Medhursf, visited the island, and in his 
report recommended that missionary work be 
begun on Bali. Dr. W. K» Baron van Hievell, 
in lASK) issued a brochure in which he 
ardentl> pleaded for the establishment of mission 
posts on Bali. Dr van ILevell was convinced 
that unless Christianity were speedily brought 
to the Balinese they would become Moslems. 
Missionary work was begun several times but 
discontinued after a shorter or longer period. 
An English missionary, Ennis by name,*-estab- 
lished himself on Bali in 1S3S, but apparently 
remained only a short time. From lS(j4 to 1881, 
the Utrecht Missionary Union, in do-operation 
with the Netherlands Bible Society, carried on 
work on Bali. The undertaking ended tragically ; 
the missionary, J. do Vroom, was murdered by 
the sole Christian convert. In ISttl Roman 
Catholic authorities obtained permission 
to begin work in Bali but no use was 
ever made of the permission. Over three 


decades later, they sought to begin missionary 
work on Bali by the opening of a Dutch 
Indonesian school. Bitter opposition immediately 
developed against this plan. Mr. Tjakordii 
Cede Soekawati, the Balinese representative in 
the Volksraad, introduced a resolution requesting 
the Government \o refrain from giving either 
direct or indirect support to propaganda of a 
religious nature. . . . Recent events in Bali 
have given the question an entirely new 

turn. Christianity has found its way into 

Bali even though the missionaries have been 
kept out. In North Bali Christian influence 
proceeds from a number of Amboinese families 
who have come there to live. Christianity 
has found its way also into South Bali. 

As a result of these events a reaction began 
to set in, which became intensified when it 
became known that Dutch missionary societies 
were considering the advisability of opening 
work in Bali. 

Naturally not all of those who desire the 
exclusion of missions from Bali base their 
opposition on the same grounds. Some merely 
take whar. may be called an opportunist point of 
view. Bali, according to this view, cannot now 
stand the strain of adjusting itself to an addi¬ 
tional stream of influence. 

A second group oppose the admission of 
Christian missions to Bali on the ground that 
missions would injure Balinese society, cause 
unrest, weaken the effectiveness of Hutch ad¬ 
ministration and cause a great deal of political 
disaffection on the part of the Balinese upper 
castes. 

There is lastly a group which is opposed to 
all Christian # missionary activity. Among 
superficial tourists, this takes the form of an 
amusing simplicity. They find the dances fascina¬ 
ting ami the cremations of unusual interest. 
'Would it not be a pity if anything of this 
charming civilization were destroyed by Puritanic 
busy-bodies? After all, oile .religion is as good 
as another—each people has 'developed the 
religion that best suit&vits. needs.' 

Others, with a deep feeling of sympathy 
for Balinese Ijfe and culture and with more 
than a smattering of knowledge of anthropology, 
ethnology, would- like to see Bali preserved 
as an an thro- pological museum. 

A small group, however, view missions as 
distinctly a destructive force among oriental 
peoples. They contend that missions, can only rob 
an intelligent, civilized and deeply religious 
people, such as the Balinese of their most treasured 
possessions : their religion and culture. 

There is little in this attack on Christian 
missions that is new. The attempt is here again 
made of linking missions with imperialism and 
of identifying the work of missions with the 
transmission of Western civilization. The civili¬ 
zations of backward peoples are over-idealized. 
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Tho basic ciifKeulty is, of course, tlmt these 
critics hold il relativist view of n>li}*ioii iiml 

dismiss nil Ollier views ns alisunl, 'I'liey consider 
nil religion ii purely human cult lire-prod net: 
‘man is coiistnntly enmting (loil after his own 

iiiiaKC.’ 

(•'riends of the missionary movL’iiient were 
net slow in pointing out that Halt liad licen 
laid open to nearly every other alien iiiflinaiee - 
tVhni- pood renson enn there he for .singling 

out t'liristinn mis.sions for c\clnsloii '! The 

nn.swer of NW./firo/i (tlin Halinese repre- 

si'iilativo in the Yelksraad) nnd otiur.s is tliat 
whereas the Otlier influcnecs iittnek the Halinese 
lliioln culture unlv incidental!v ninl iinlireeily. 
missions would nttacK tlio eultural liases ilireetly. 


Public Health in India 

Thf Hrrivir has puhlishi'cl a licief 

eritieisin hy Mr. I{. W . Ih’oeh, id tile linal 
report of .\r:ijn|‘-(ieneral (Iraliaiil, Piddic llenitli 
('oiiiiiiissioiicr with tlie (luvei'iiiiieiil of India. 
In hi.s review of the siilijeet, tin' critic shows llinl 
the (‘oiiiniissioiier has laid .sfri’ss iipoii flirei’ 
iiiportaiil factors, naiiK'lv, the c[iiestioji of 
I'edcrai ' Health liespoiisiiiilifies, the need 
for a Ministry of ih'allli in India and 
inaileipiale lltiaueial .suppMi't : 

In .aceordanee with tlie tloveriiIncut of liirlia 
•Vet of Inilt, tlie IiciilUi saiijei'ts wliieli wi re 
n'served for Iho (Iculral I tOvrriiinciiL were: 
I/) Inlerniitioiial liealth atliiirs: (o') wider aspcc-is 
of Cfiidcniioloey ; uo) eeiisiis and statistics; 
to ! cinigralion uinl innnigrntion : (r) pilgrim 
trafl’io r.f-Indiiv; (ri) major port t(U'irantiii<i work ; 
(’ii) nicdical research ; (cfo) iegisliitioii In regard 
to liny provinoitil siihjoct stiitisl to ho suliject 
to legislation hy the Indian TjCgislnture and 
any powers relating to such siihjects 
rc.scrvrsl by Icgisliitioii to the (loveinor. 
(iciicral in Conneil. As Major-rjeiicrtil (Indiaiu 
<ili,servcs, it is cxtrcnieiy improbaldo that .such 
suhjects an tliose iiaincil. wnicli are gcncrallv 
w.'cogiiiiied us federal health resjsjti si hi lilies, will 
cease, under the now (Constitution, to ho the 
eoiicern of the {'ciitrill Government and of its 
Puhlie Hcultli ('oininissioucr. In the Iteport 


under I'cview, as in preceding surveys of the 
same chavin'lcr, Miijor-< iciiei'iii (trahaiu has 
“lahourisi the dcsiraliilily nnd need for a Ministry 
of Health for India. The rceeiit rejiorts of the 
Koyal ('oniiiiission on .Agrieulliire and of tho 
Uoyal Siiilulory ('oinniissioii,” us lie reminds us 
“have empliii.si/.ed the same lus'd whether this 
lie tirrivisi at through a ^linisiiv of Health or 
by streliglhiaiiiig tin' iviitrni liealtll orgaiii/ation. 
“We are now,” he adds, "within measuralde 
cli.-tiinee of llie riilroiliietioii of n new ('onslitution 
- a I’onst.itillioii wliirh must pivyn|i|>ose lieavy mid 
increased exitenditni'e in many nniuches of the 
adaiinistration: hat the r-uhiccl of ftMleriil health 
has lieeii lelcgnicil, meanwhile at all events, to 
the harkgrouiirl, and lias not ivisaveil the 
alien I ion which its importance would seem to 
iiicri I,” 

On the oilier liainl, the project for u now 
t'l'nlral itescaicli Institute worl.liy of India, 
reconmieinli d liy the [''Ictelicr ('oiniailtee, has 
hecn aliiindoned, owing to ihi' linanelal iiiifdien- 
lioiis licing grcalia' tinni llio (iovcrniiii-at of luiliii 
call'd to nndcririkc. Tlic csl.al)li.“lniicii(. oi the 
All-Inilia Institiili! of Hygiene and j’uhlie Health 
was imly rendered jiiissilile liy ih" mnniiieeneo 
of llie Hockefeller l'\mridiiliiin, which ollensi 
to parelnisii a slle and lo eri'ct. and eipiip ait 
instil ale for six .sections in deal with iniviiiiced 
jiiililii' liealtll teaching and puldie liealtli reseurell, 
siibji'cl to tile Goveniinent of linliii uiideil.nklng 
to mis t tile rieiirring elnirges, 

liiadi'i|iiali' linancial .siijiport inis, indeisl, 
jiroved Olio of the most forinidiiiilo haiidieiips to 
till' pramollon of pnhlie liealtll in India, The 
ilrasiie eeiitioiiiies of the Iiielieape ('onniiilli-i: 
paralysed tlie reni'wal of reseiireh activities on 
a iiig .scale licfore tlie work of tin; liidiaii 
Kesoiiri'li l‘'ain! Assoi'iation had had time to 
rix'over jiroperly after (he war, I’ulilic opinion, 
liowever, hotli In (fwat Hiilaiii anil India, nnd 
.seieiililie medical opinion In iiidin ns expressed 
throiigli tile Seieiitifie Advisory Hoard, Were not 
siliaiL Hi.s Mi'ji'sty's Sccretiiry of Ktale fur 
India, realizing thi' true inipiieations of the 
closing down of niedical research netivilies in 
Inilia, jvre.ssud Llic (lOveinmi-nt of Iiniill eontinu- 
ously to ii'.stori: tlic grant in inirl or in whole 
at as early a flute a.s po.ssilile, and also the 
unspeeilied ii]ipoin1 minis in llie Meilical Ueseinifth 
IJepartnieiit which wcie in abeyiiiii'i'. 
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are passable bring group after ' group of hungry 
folk who prefer the rigours an<l privations of 
the long trek to Manchuria to that with which 
they have to put up in Sovii^t Russia. Not 
longer ago than the winter of Ift'JO we aesi-sted 
a group of Koine 200 peopln, a whole village, to 
t away from tl)e bonier to the safety of 
■rt)iii. They hatl packed all thev had upon 
their sloiglis, hitched up their horses, loaded their 
women and children on, and in the <lepth of the 
Siberian night driven across the border into 

Manchuria. In spite of all their suffering on 
that long aitd bitter cohl trip, in spite of all 
hardships they have undurcu sin<s^ that tintc, 

thc^ art) all thankful that they have been 

delivered from the oppression which was upon 
thorn. 

Tho population of Harbin has been a stninge 
indication of the conditions existing in Soviet 
Russia Not all who have come lien) have 

remained. Thousands have gone on to try their 
luck in otlier parts of the world. While America, 
Australia Clanatla and parts of Europe would 
accept them, tiiey pushed on in their search fur 
new homes. Rut since depres.sion 1ms nvertakiat 
these countries, tho iloors have Is'cn /’ll) si si to 
the unfortunate Russian. Ha has had te fintl 
in Manchuria a way of living. Tliis Ims not 
been easy. For a pcTson of the white race to 
compete with those of the yellow races is not 
and probably will never be easy. Different 
language, customs, and standards force tlie former 
to give way in manual labour to the latter. 
Furthermore, land till now has noli been obtain¬ 
able for cultivation, and even if it wen>, the 
vastly liiifcront methmis of cultivation and 
exploitat on make it next to impossible for the 
Russian to compete. Henw, it has been the aim 
of the Russian in Manchuria to move on as 
soon ns any opportunity presented itself. 
Shanghm has taken its share of those who seek 
status in a foreign settlement. There aio nt 
least lO.OtXl Russian people living there. Tn 
Harbin there still remain from 80,000 to lOOiOOt) 
Russians. 

Woman and Law 

The Bombay Law >/oMrni7f writes edi¬ 
torially : 

Not the least refutation of the charge levied 
by some of the foreigners against India that if is 
a backward country, is furnished by the remark¬ 
able awakening among Indian women in the 
present generation, not only as regards the welfare 
of their own sex, but with regard to social problems 
of infinite moment to the future of the country. 
K & The Mabarani of Baroda, presiding over 
^ fourth biennial conference ' of the National 
.Coiinril of Women in India, held in Bombay, 
last month, delivered an addrms which is remark- 
.iUe for its f^our and its wide and courageous 
outlook and it will serve as an inspiration and 


guide in thousands of Indian homes. Referring 
to tho Hindu I^aws of Inheritance and property, 
Her Highness observed that their injustice was 
evident She further said, “Women could not 
afford to be mere dependents on men in matters 
of ])roperty, if they desired full scope for self- 
expression and development of tlieir {jersonality. 
They must he affbnlcil a right to inherit, acstuint 
and deal with jiroperty on the same basis ns men. 
Many Hindu women were anxious to have u law 
of divorce passeil for them, imt a liivoroe law 
without proper laws of property and inlieritaniv 
would bo a misfortune." Ijiiwyers are apt to lose 
sight of the fiutt while they are engngcd in m-guing 
about tile _ true construction of ancient texts, 
jniblic opinion has progressed so far that tire 
texts do not matter now os much us tiiey used to. 
Wo find fioin the Report of the ('onadl that the 
Legislation Committee kept in touch with all bills 
relating to wonwn and children introiluced in the 
TiCgislativc Assembly amt in several instances, 
])oiiited out defects and suggested changes in 
various hills l.o tile memhers who introdun'd them. 
The resolutions regunling social legislation pasw-d 
at the Cnnfen'nce descive the iiiinusliate attention 
of lawyers all oviir tiie country ; it is for tlu'iii to 
lake the next step, so as to expetlite tlic putting 
into fonx) of the measures recommended at the 
tionforoiiee. We suggest that tiio proceedings of 
tile (Joiiferenee sliould be mode available to the 
public in the ditt’erent vcrrmeiilrtrs, at a moiierale 
jirice, 

India’B Rice Trade 

'I'hc Indians, particularly the Bengalees, 
should carefully m>te that rice, their staple 
food, is now being imported from Japan. 
India is fert,ilo eiiniigh to produce it in 
sufficient ijiiantity for the cniisumjition of her 
people. Even in tho field of rice trade she is 
being cornered by foreign Powers. Organiza¬ 
tion of this trade is now urgently needed. Mr. 
Amritlal Ojha, President, Indian Chamber of 
Commerce, Oaleutta, writes dn Thf htditm 
Rvvieu'. 

In the ricc_ traile of India. Bengal presents 
certain peculiarities w.hich have been and arc 
probably, not present elsewhere in the country. 
Up to the year 191.0, unlike Burma and Madras 
for example, tlicrc were very few rice mills in 
Benral. The cultivators had to {frirfg their 
prodiice to the district towns and dispose them 
offT to the middlemen. A large number of* 'mills 
have been started after 191.5, and now practically 
every district has a number of rice miUs. These 
mills, in addition to milling and cleaning rice, 
very often purchase the poddy outright from the 
cultivators and then sell them to the exporting 
centres, such as Calcutta, Dacca, Chittagong, etc., 
or to the meichajita who in their turn act as 
disteibutors to up-country areas.— 
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lit nil cluR to (ho privations ninl )iiir<lslii|v< 
llinl they lutvc siitlvroil nil atoiif; siiiro 
Ihvir arrival in thin voinilry. Tlu'v rii n^riiizi ii 
iiioaiul with Irtirs in tliri’r vvim. lufiitii) nii' 

111 lit'll> thorn to roliirii to Natal. Wniiii'ii 
iiiui oliiltlix’ti with lain'ly onoitjih c-lotliiti;: 
til covor thi'ir liinliH stixul hofnrv mi' ami 
I ivomloria! whothrr tlioKO n spinisililo fur 
this atrnvions srhonio hail iwor visiiaiisi i! 

Kiii'h holiiloss niisory. And this was tmt a 
now soi ni' that was holno iiiaoloil hi fiiro 
1110. I wont tit Slatlidnirz (|iMti‘iiiioxik'i’ioillv 
witiKinl any knnwloil/io on tin; lairi of iho 
rojiatriati's. Tliinits iiko llii-so liavo hoon 
iiaptH'iiiiif; since IILH) as can ho jirovixl fiinn 
the ri'isais issiuxl from tinio to tiino 
liv r<*sitiin.sihlo workoi's liko Jfr. r\ 

.\ii<lrows, Mr. [•'. K. .lanios ISiSTotaiy 
Y. M. 1 ‘. .A. now AI. I.. A.}, Air. S. 

Waiz (Sisrotarv Iiu|K'rinl Indian Cilizi ii- 
ship ,\ssiioiatii)ii. lioiidiavl. Air. II. K. 

.AInkorjco and Ollier'S. ft is a pity 

that these I'ejKirls Here in ver oiri'iilati d 
ill the |>rini'ip:il vernaeidars Hindi 
and Tamil in South Afriea. 1 tei'l 
SUIT that if titis step had hii ii taken a irDml 
deal of misery eoiild have hroii avirled. As fai¬ 
ns I eaa see nothin;;' snhslaiitial tias Iiih-ii ilnite 
to alleviate the illstn'ss of these iiiLl'orlniiale jiis>tili'. 

I ilo not foi'tcet llial spasinoilie elliirls havi- ... 

made IVina time In time to ^^iie leinpoi-arv' I'eliel' 
til these |Ms]iili' inn. I'hai'ily at. the hesi of linie is 
is oidv a ^lallialive and etiii iii'ver lie eojisidi led 
as a'eiiralive. Had any setiims elliirl hieii jiiade 
liy tint ii111lioriIll'S enneerni'd mi llie lines of the 
Imlitiii Kini;;ranls l■'l•ielldlv Serviee I'iitiiiniliee 


tj)u prohlem ; won Id not havu nssiiinisl nin h 
tluncnsioiis. It is yet not too late. The Indian 
<lovnranicnt has a niitral ohiiirsiliun (o Fulfil for 
Ihcv went a party to the pcrnieimis Kelienm anil 
hiuj (lulinitcly proiniscii In niv'o all asaistaiieii to 
these n'lvatriati'ij on their n'tnrn to India. An 
imitression is fust (;aiain(; jrround in iHonth AfricaAliat 
the Indisin Govcrnminil has faiiisl in its duty and 
if thin};s arc not taken iij> in riirht eaniesL it will 
have H det>Iorsblc result, it will Iwi most uufortii- 


iri'iinp Ilf hojneh'ss MpieiMpliiyed I'epatI'iali'd Imliaiis 
at Madras 

iiale if indians in .Ssilli Afi'ii'a lose eiiiilidiiiei; 
in till' siiii-i'i'ily of llie Imliaii tlovernmeiil for 
that will pal an end to all hiJ|M' iil iinv eisii[ii'rritioii 
withmu whii'li m> sulistaitlial improvi nieiil eonid 
III' iiiade In the situalimj." 

■Mr. I'. H. eaine to the \ Ixlitd-lilnirnl 

ofliee ;tlsi) anil jn.st wln ii lie was leavin;; it he 
saw a nnnihi 1 ' of I'etncned eini;;i'aiil.s wlio had 
I'linie to see me. M’e lalkisl witli them, lieferiiio 
111 these perijde .Mr, .slinnh told llie ; 

'‘I shall never fni'oel the 
iorik Ilf ili-spair in the eyi.s of 
those |ieiipli\ 'I'hey eoiiiplainisl 
Ilf hein;; on llreir last lees 
am] one eonid sei' that 
slarvalion was writ laree on 
Iheil' f.'iei'S. d'hl'V lliiikisl 
einaeialisl ami ill. I eniild 
at ijiiee see that it vyas not 
Ola' man's work and it 
j'i'itairis] the emuhiinsJ i-]|iir 1 .s 
of piihlie hodii'S like the 
AI. I'. A.. Ihe Alya 

Samat ami thit ItainkrisUim 

Alissimi.” 

.Mr. I‘, 11. .'sili”ll expiT.ssed 
his ei'iilefnlness to .Mr. 
H. K. Miikeijis*. Mei'n'lary 
of (.lie A’. M. (A. (‘olli'v;l! 
Seefion and said : 

" The nohh- work tlrat Mr. 
Aliikerjee lias hieii iloino fur 
the Iasi twelve years lUserveH 
every (iraise at our hands. 

I ant lilail to leant that tltfoita'li the ett’orls of 
•Me.ssm, AlttkerjiT and Atldfews llirla llriitiiers 

Have efvepi a eood ileal of hiiti to iho 
relit ntii| cniiiit'atits fiv su]iplyiti(; tlieiii fisul, 

elotli and tiiislii'itie aitd we ttitrsi tinittk Iheiii for 
'their ehai'ity.” 

Mr. Sinoh was not satislicd with the attitrido 
of the tloverninent of Indiu nttil lie woiidereil 
why the Ciovernment iiini Ihtii ni'shsttiiiK 
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thin prohkm. It woiilil not Ik> a 
thint; for tlu'iti to organ i.s<! Iho roliof woik 
on II pcriiiiiiiiiiit hasi.j witli tlia iiflp of r»omc> 
non-qUioial worki i'H, 


I invito till' aWontioii of .Mr, (}. K Ilaipiiyi 
of tlu! (Jfivoriiniciit of Itiiiiii to this (juosiioii 
aiol hopo t.lint ho will himself coino to <.‘nlcntl;i 
to soo the things with his own oyos. 


Polti Negri and TJday Shankar 
tlpon hoc ttTOol. n’t urn to Vew York from 
Eiiro|ii‘oil her way to llollywiwsl for motion picture 



<'ii<ragi’inenis. Jliss l‘ol!i Ni'gri the eelelii'Eiletl lilnistnr, 
came to know tlial, Tiliiv Shiinkar was ihineiiiji- ai 
tile St. .Iniiies 't'henliv. Slu’ at oiiee eiipigeil a Isix 
for herself anil a finv frieiuls. 

niiring till’ first iiil<’iiiiissii)ii Miss Ni’jjri went 
liaek of ilie stage ami greeleil Jlr. Shankar most 
lauiliiilly amt saiil to him : 

"This is i|ii‘ greatest iirlislie thiill I have Invt in 
iiiaiiy veins; in rm f sinee llie ilealli of .tiiiia I’avlowa. 
1 was so seiTy that I eoiiM not see Ihivlowa hefore 
her (lenlh. ^ iiii knew how mneli 1 nilinin'il Hint 
great danei i. ' 

"Yes. t lio know lliat.’' saiil Sliiiokar willi iiliieb 
feeling, ".tiei yon know how miieli 1 ailiiiinat her. 
I aiii so soiT\ that I I’onlil not ilatnv for her even 
for only one evening witli my fiitl ^iiniiany of 
ilindii ilaiiei-rs ami imisreians." 

"I am g’l’ing to India ; and I iiope to meet yon 
there." 

"I shall he most hatipy to gri’i't yon in India ; 
anil shall Is ileJigliled to show yon the in.'ileliles.s 
gloi’les of oor .lets." 

Miss Negri stayed to the very end of the jx’rfor- 
laaiiee i and wlieo Tandava Nrillva, the last tiiiinher 
on llie [irOL'iamme, was fhiishia!. she rose to her feet 
and eheerial .siliankar most heartily tlirongh several 
etirlain ealls : and Shankin' laiwed to lier in the 
l)ex. And when asked hy Afr, Jiasaiila Kianniir Uoy 
how she likeil the Tandava Nriltya, Miss Negri said 
most eiii]ihatieally : 

"It was siijinli. In fuel all the inovemeiils of all 
Ids daiiers are siiiitrh indeed. Shinkar is Riin)>ly 
divine. 1 eaiinol say inoi’i’; .:jiid I eaiinol say 
h’ss. Shankar is simply divine.*’' ■ . 


Noli:: ftn I’l.ato II fiieing p.’lU) of the last 
issue of T/ir .Modern litritw Zwas published 
"Ktinia I leva" by the eourlesy of Kliziibeth Dyson. 
This is the drypolnt of, iiupersoniilion of |‘Kniilu Deva’* 
liy Jlr. L'day Sankar, the eclfhrntcil Indian dancer. 


I'ola Negri and l'day Shnnkar 


mahatma GANDHI WELCOMES REVIVAL OF 
SWARAJYA PARTY 

By UAMANANDA CtlATTRRJKK 


D URlNfi Inst week of Miircli ?ome 

(.iongreua lenders held n eonferenee at 
Delhi with n view to revlvinfi the Swiiniiya 
1 ’arl.v «n‘l. arriving at soiiin couelusioi.s, 

l of tl>ein, namely, Ur. Ansari, Mr. Bhnlaldini 
r„i aad Ur. Bidhan Chandra Hoy. wen h) 
Patna to eonfer with Maliatiim t;;indhi. I 
result of their diHni^sionrt witli (landhiji i-* to be 
i.aiml in the following letter add re-sod by him 
U» Ur. Ansavi: 

P.vi's.i, Al'nl 5 . 

•Ueat Dr, Annari, 

[t. was eood of you, Jlr. lihulahhai Ue^ai mid 
in^lidbaa^y to rome all.the way to 1 ali.a to 
discuss the resolution* arrired at recent y a a 
informal meet in,; of ROme Canai—ii *!; '.U 

and to ascertain my opiaioa on thnn. "2'® "* 
hesitation in welcojiiing the revival of t hnam] 
1 ‘artv and the dtemonM of tliat meetint; to t.ikn 
part ill the forlheoniing election to the Asscrnhly, 
which you tel) me is ahoiit to he dissolved. My 
views 0.1 the utility of Irgislalt.res m he preseij^t 
state are well known. I hey remain, 
what they were in lllSt. Hat 1 f<*l that iL is not 
only the right but also the duty of every t ongr.-ss- 
man who for some reason or othrr does not want 
to or cannot take part in civil resistance and w'ho 
lias faith in entry into legisl.itures to seek entry 
and form combiimliona there to proaKute he 
programme which he or they believe to he in Ihc 
intW of the country, t^onsistently wi h my 
views above-mt-ntioneJ, I sliall Im at the diaixisal 
of the party at all times and render such assistance 
as it is in my power to give. 

Yours sincerely, 

M. K. t iandhi." 

The reviviJ of the Swnrniya I’arty is to ho 
welcomed for various reasons. All those who 
want to fight the foiros arrnyrd against, the 
stni"gle for frtavlom should fight them oii all 
fronts. The legislative bodies constitiiLo one 
such front. They should never he, they slioubl 
neviT have been, left to be filled by a majority 
of those who cry ditto to the liuremieracy. It is 
inie the old Swarajyii Party could not ooiupletely 
gain its oliieet. But it did siieceed in preventing 
the passago of some nnti-niitioual, some reprj'ssive 
laws-at least in their original drastic forms. 
Sonio substantial amendments were made in them 
at tlie instance of the parly. Tt also sucoeoded m 
carrying many important resolutions in the ^cth 
of the Government, nommah^rl and week-kiic«l 
elected member*. Moreover, . so long as the 
Hwarajist members were in their full strength m 
the central and provincial legislatuw'*, fiovern- 
ment had to take care , not to show utter disreganl 
for public opinion in the billa brought before 


till mi. It may ho ohj’cctod that a* tlio old 
Swarajya Parl.v did not sucrei'il in its main 
ubjoci , it would be iisidesa (0 revive the parly. But 
the No-chan gevs, tlic N’lm-co-operiitors. also have 
not siicrccilcd ill giiiniiig thi'ir priucipiil object, 
namely, tin' nllainniciit of Swnriij, Nor huvo 
tlie Tiibcrids siien'crled in gaining their object. 
It should always he liorne in mind by the 
soldii rs of lilii'i'ly of nil parties and every party, 
lliat iiiiiuy people* have . liad to slnigglo. very 
imicii longer l.liaii a deeiidi' nr two for witiiiing 
fns'dom, Repeated failures did not ilamp their 
an lour. 

.Afb r the Swarajists as a party had retired 
fniin tlie Icgislatun's, the opposition Is'came very 
weak in the central and provincial Icgislatunis. 

(iovi'i’uiiK'iit were a Ido to arm thciiiselvc* With 
all the weajions of repressinn which tiloy rc(|uircd 
to frnstiati' the elforis of the leaders of the 
people III* will self-iiile. . Tlicy have in fiml now 
got a .siipernhuuilaiieo of instruments of reiiressioii. 
Many tilings which iwoplo could do and say 
aivl write a decade or five years ago without 
infringing any law arc now unlawful or il|egal. 
The exi'ciUive anrl the police have fully iiltliited 
their e.v]K‘rirnce of tho past few years and have 
got liiw.s passed depriving the people of many 
ordinary rights of froc eitrKens and Imvo sueci’cdi.vl 
in giving the ordinances a permnneiit jdace in 
the statute liook as ordinary law*. In. Bengal 
ill particular, what is known ns Martin! f.aw, 
whieli, wlicrevcr en roitiwl, is of short duration 
(luring nmi'rgcncies, has heeii codilieil as perma¬ 
nent "'law; Already some prisoners have lawn 
senteiiecil to death, aUhougli their action, which was 
iindnnhti'dly reproliensiblc, did not nwilll in the 
deatli of any liuman Iteiiig. And this in an age 
when the death iieiiiilty has been almlislieii in some 
countries for actaal murder and when there is a 
widesimmd movement for its abolition in other 
countries. ITiiinlreds of young men and women are 
in detention without trial, and a law has been 
made that noliody must show '‘undue’’ concern for 
them ! 

It may lie that, even if the Swarajist members 
half been in tlie Goimcils all along, Government 
would and could have done by some moans or 
other what they have iirovided themselves with 
the (ftilbority given by the legislatures for doing. 
But certainiy not so easily ns tho oniasculated 
legislatures'have enabled them to do. 

The attainment of each and every thing that 
•is worth having i* no doulit valuable, but the 
struggle to ntUiin i* not leas important. The 
struggle both tests and develops our manhood. 
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WhiitovcT tli() n'HulL, llii) strujcKli! 

continwi. Hy il Is nol iiiciinl 

that iiKMins anil tiu'tluxis, poLincs ami 
principliis ainl sl.i'ati'j'y ilo not mattor, )>roviik‘il 
iliCTii is soiiin sort of striij;gk'. What is im-ant 
is itiul every i iro oiiftht h> ho tiilcon in tho 
choice of means, inoihofls, poliirics and stratetty — 
nil to hit coiisislont with souiiil principles, but 
thah if the slru^’'f;lo becomes unsuccessful, the 
oiideiivonr is not to lie nivcii up, only the 
Ktriiteuy has to be clnmjjc'il. 

Here it may bo observed thnt, if the members 
of the revived Swariijya Party seek tdectioii to 
the lefrisliitan’s in tho hope of winning fjwnrnj 
through Lbeni they iin^ destined to be disiipimintod. 
“Tho nalionat demand” was aci'sjpled by the 
central IcKislatnro liy a majority more tlnin onc’, 
but the Ifritisb (lovernincnt liave totally ignored 
Hiicli dciimiKis. Kwnraj caniiot be won tbi’niigli the 
councils as they niv. Nor can it be attained 
tlimugb the prooi’amme of Non-im-nporiition us 
followed by the (Vmgivss. Tlic worils, “I told you 
so,’‘jind the spirit iiiiilorlyiiig tlieni arc lialeful to 
me. It is not in that.spirit, tbcrefori-, but simply for 
the sake of snjiplying iiifoniialion, tliat 1 wi,sli to 
tell tho reieler that some fonrtetm years ago it 
siieiiicd to (lie that tbo progininme of Non-KO-opern- 
lion would fall. 1 gave the reasons in Thf 
Miulrnt IWivii- for Dctolier, i>agi;s ioT-oS. 

Thoso rcasotiH exist today in a stronger form. 

The people of fnilrii ought to try k> convineo 
the neople of (inxit lirihiiii ihiit India’s freedom 
would be good not only for India but for (Ireat 
Ilribun and all other <>oun tries, mid that it is 
absolutely necessury for huauin freedom and 
welfare. Newspapeivi, periodicals, tracts, t>ain pi lifts, 
Inilletins, books and other publications shoiibl 
funiilinrize our ]>eoplo and all the world with oiir 
ideals and arguments—with our ca.se in sliorf. 
Speeches and debates in India and abroad should 
bo delivered nil’! held with the aaiae object. If 
wo aro suffiriontly active, all tlieso may <'oavert 
r^sonahlc people and idealists in (Jreat Britain 
like Ihuir fellows ^in other, countries to our point 
of view. But ns in other foreign countries so in 
Great Britain, the nmnher bf idealists and 
reasonable people is small. The conversion of 
the whole British nation or the Britisli Govern¬ 
ment ill power at any time to our point of view 
in the near future, if It be at all possible at 
any time, cannot bo expected. Heneo in acldition 
to the method of persuasion rcferrcil to above, 
some metltod or methods of putting pressure on 
the British people and Government must be 
constantly followed. The methods must be such 
that the resulting Cumulative pressure may be 
irresistible. Wo live in such times that though 
we are a disarmed and unarmed people, it is 
necessary to state in unequivocal language that 
the struggle, the fight, the methods, the strategy, 
the pressure, thnt 1 have in view is wholly 
unconnected with the use of nhysicid force. And 
this for two main reasons. The most prominent 


leaders of India are wedded to nhimm or non- 
killing. /Vnd under the present circumstances 
of India, if any one wishes to pit the necessarily 
unorganised, untrained, and quite insufficiently 
ei(uipped force of any section of the Iiidinn 
people against the highly organizeil, trained and 
.scientifically O’l nipped land, sea and air forces 
of the British (.iovoriiment, he is destined not 
only to disastrous failure but even lo un¬ 
intentionally putting obstacles in tlic way of 
otln’rs whose object is to win freedom for India 
in a non-violent way. 

It is not tlic object of this article to say how 
llm pressure tliat I speak of may be appliial. 

If llie Ijegislative Assembly were dissolved 
before the introduction of tho 'Ileforma,” it 
woulil not be imprneticablo for _ the revivcil 
Hwarajya party to capture the aiajority of the 
ehrtive seats. Lord Williiigdon’s Government 
and the Ibitish Government would have the 
world believe that their dual policy of repression 
and of ollering some "Keforais” n It the White 
I’aper propowils had the approval—at least the 
aci[iiieseeiire, of the peojde of India. The peO|>le of 
Iii’lia know that such a claim, if made, would lie 
utterly at variaiiex! with the truth. Hut a inero 
usscrtioii of this description will not do. There 
should be ail irrefntalde demonstration of the Inilh. 
If the now Swarajyii party ( -wliy not aLso the 
Lilsn-als y) contest all tlio elective seats by 
declaring their oppo.sillon to thu dual policy 
and the White Paper proposals and if (hey 
succiX’il in capturing tho majority of seats, tiiat 
would funiisli tho in con testa hie proof required, 
'rimt would he one gain. Moreover, the Bwarajisl 
niendiers of the I’enlrnl anil provincial legislatures 
would, as the opposition, be able lo do, during 
tho period of coutiniiam’C of tho present constitu¬ 
tion of India, all that the former Hwarajist 
niemlier.s were aide to do. That might not 
1)0 much, hut it would he something. 

Uondenmation of the dual policy of tho 
(.Jovernmeiit would imrhaps be one part, the 
destructive part, of the election; slogan of the new 
Swarajyn party, the other, tho botistructivo part, 
being wholc-liearted support given to what 
Mahalmaji hail demaiidal on behalf of India at 
the Round Table Conference. Victory won by 
the Swarajya party on such a ticket would go to 
show, what is the truth, that Ufahalmaji really 
spoke for the people of India. 

After their election the Swarajist members need 
not and would not merely be critics and opponents 
of the Government within the t’oiincU Chainhers. 
They would perhaps make use of their position 
and powers to introduce and promote constructive 
legisution for the public good Md move resolu¬ 
tions with the same object in view. _ If Govern¬ 
ment introduced any such legislation or a 
Government member moved any such resolution, 
it would not be at all wrong to support them. 

Tho Swarajists need not be deterred by the 
objection that a programme of opposition cmn 
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■•o-oponitioi) of the iibove doacriptioii would l)u 
tantumoHiit to “srorkitig tlic Iloforms." Tho!<o 
who are cniwblo of tbinkitiR for t.lu-iii solves 
jsliouli] not be afrnM of it pbnise, bul slioulil ilu 
whatever is for llie. )mblic (joo'l. 

(loiijfres.H has IL I’olloffiliK which is emiiiteii by 
llic thouKtlad. Till! lettislntivc boilies imii moke 
room for only it few iiiindreiU, Ami ^rithiiliiui 
(iitnilhi bits edeiirly stnteil in his leKcr to 
Dr. Aiisnri that CoiiLicil-eiilry is only for I hose 
(s)iiKreHsmeii who for some roiison or oilier iln 
not wiint to or cnnnol take part in civil rf’sis- 
faiice anil who Imve faith in entry into ieyislatiires 
to form combinntions Micro to prosomiU' (he 
projtraintne which they holieve to lie in the 
interest of the ronntry. 

Whether the Swarajya parly lie the majority 
or a minority of the ailherents of the t’nntfross, 
the majority of Con Kress men would rfanain 
outside the tloiinelts to follow' Mu' (.(otiKress 
[iniKramitie in the country. Ami it has la'en 
stiiteil uuthorilativoly that the rovived Mwaraiya 
party’.s proKrmnnie would iiiclmle not merely 
f'ouiieil-cntry hut that tlio Sw.arajists would do 
outside the fiiuncils whnt othoV (liniKrcssmun 
would do. It i.s true Council work liriiiKs 
to many a kind of famo which the doers of 
iii.-iro vnlnnblc work outside tljp .■ Connoil.H 
eaniiot enjoy. Unt tliero nro many, ili^n fii aritl 
outsnli! the Cjuneii.s who cio somo kinds of work 
only for their exeellence, not cariiiK whctlier their 
lahours would be rowardctl witli fame. Every day 
all the imligcnoHS daily papers of Imlia ^dve 
publicity to the Hpetiches, views, eti ', of variou.s 
pCHion.s all of wiiom are not imlirputahly 
superior to tlie ublc.st editors of the dailies, iiul 
the opinions of the nhlest of these editors (ind 
tniblicity for the most jiiirt in the (Mlutnns of the 
pnfiers they «lit—not in nil the clailios. Not^ 
withstniidiiiK this ditlareni'c in tlic extent of 
pafilieily, which is a kimi of fanu', the nlilest 
(slitnrs remain editors, IcavinK stump orators and 
deiiiagoguos to enjoy tlieir Kreater puhlieily and 
their more extensive fume. From exam])lcs of this 
kind it seems to u.s that it mx;d not he 
apprehended tliat Conncil-ciitry would ileprivc 
other kinds of service of the people of all value 
:io<i attraction in the eyes of all CoiiKressmen. 

Council-entry may he difficult for those who 
have been in deadly earnest about Civil Uis- 
obedienco, which is Civil Itcliellion. Mahatma 
Oaiidhi deelarcil himself a rebel at least once, 
if not more ofton. One cannot bo a rcliel and a 
loyal subject at tb3 same time, or by turns. It 
is, therefore, only natural for Gandhiji not to 
seek to enter any legidative body, for after 
becoming a mcmbLa' one has to take the oath of 
altegiancei I do not know how many Congress¬ 
men have thought or _ declared themselves rebels. 
Of Bourse, it is possible for rebels to become 
loyal subjects. But if any one still feels that he 
is_ a rahel, he cannot take the oath of allegiance 
without forswearing himself. 
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If the Ciiivcrnmcnt do m>t dissolve the Assemb¬ 
ly ill tlw! near future and order n general 
election, that would I'loarly moan limt they are 
not picpari'd to face the verdict of the country 
on the dual t>olicy ami the Wldto l’a|M_‘r and 
accept the chaileuKC of ii stnmK ojiposition ia 
tlie lower lemsc of tlic central h'Kislntiire. 

■Vftcr till' iatroiliii-tion of the “|{nforiii.s" <» (ii 
the White I’aiX'i', or « /•( the .loint Parliiimentary 
Comiuitloe’s report and riH'oinmendations, which 
would most pvonablv lie worse, tlicrci would he 
little prohiiliility of any Nnli<m:di.<t oripestlion 
doing anything cH’cctivc, For the National epposi- 
tioiii.<ts eiin coaie iiiii.^tly from Mm ilimlu 

coniinunity. Hut Mill..niimnily, though 

forming an overwhelming ninj'uiiy of the 
population, has been rediu'eil lo the position 
Ilf an im]iotent niiiiority in the While 
Paper Si’hraa'. And again-t ilie ferccfi of 
nationalism that Si'lio iie has arrayed the nomiins's 
of the ruling I’riiiees, lhi> I'ominanailst Muslims, 
the Kiiropcaiis, the Atigln-l ndiaas, ele., all of 
wlinni li ivc heca givea scuts out of all iiroi'ortioii 
to their naiMbc.rs. In tlic ease of the Hindus, 
aeithcr immcriciil sf.rengtii, nor erluciition, nor 
public sjiirit nor tdiilily, nor liitsincss onUwpri.sc, 
nor Mil! (major) .share nf the n'veauc contributed 
liy them,! has licen tiki'ii into eonsiileralion. 
Then! are Natioiiuiists in the Muslim (■■>mman|ty. 
no doubt. Bul the Moslem comainaity being 
smaller timn the Hindu, Moslem Nationalists 
have always Issai smaller ia number tlimi Hindu 
Naiionali.its. .\nd tlie Wliite I’apiT .Schcine has 
made sael) indecent c.xliiliitiun of favourilisni 
to that comiminil.v Miat tlicri! are at present 
very few genuine Niiiiouiilists left ninoiig 
Miis.salmans, 

So in the iumstitutioN with which ladiii would 
most likely be cursed in tlie near future, the 
Kwanijists as the whole or a major si-clioii of 
the opposition wmild not proliahly Is! an actually 
fiffechve force. Xuvi rtlndcss, even in the future 
constitution, and certainly in the existing one, 
momhiirs of tlm legislature who possess a spirit 
of independence, cmiruge, adci|iiati‘. information 
and ilehating powers, and who are not halting 
and travelling allowiince-hiinters, favoiir-hiintera 
and job-liuiiter.s fur them .selves or rciativos, would 
ho II distinct gain lo the legislatures and the 
country. The gain would lie at least this that 
the political imralysis and defeat ism from which 
Mtc country has been sidfering would Im at an 
end, at least to a .small extent. 

sSomc sort of political activity hud hecoine 
necessary owing to the sus[M!iiHinn of mass civil 
disobedience after the informal Poona confercncen. 
For, very few went in for individital civil disobedience 
thereafter. Bat even that has been practically 
put a stop to by Mahatma Gandhi’s statement 
of April 7 last. The sclieine of constructive 
.work outlined therein U entirely non-political. 
Hence, a political programme has become an 
urgent neceasity. 
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T he flJilfiiH'iii on SiUyHfjnihti nml _ Civi 
Di.«nl)c<lioncu ivliioli Malmtma Giindlii issiipd 
Ht Piilna on the Tth of April Inxt contiiins 
the followiiiK prefatory wonls; 

“Tliix stafenirnt whs drafted )>>■ ino on my day 
of Bileni'c at- Saharaa, thiit. is, East it Mominy. the 
2 iid iiistiiiil. I passcfl it on to Itajeiidia IJalai 
and then it- was cinsiiated iimonK l!ie fiinids wlio 
wei-e pn wnt- The oripmd draft has iiiidirpmc 
coiisiiterabli' revision. H is_ also nhridKed. Uni 
in essence it ri’nniins ns it a as on Monday. I 
retrret liiat 1 Jiiive not tiiTn nhle to show it to all 
fneinis and eolleapiis wilh wiiom 1 woiiltl have 
born di-lisliled to slinri' it. »nt iis T Inid in) doiilit 
whatsoever iiliont the sontnlness of my dwision 
mid as I knew Unit eivi! resistiiiiee of sinne friends 
wss imminent, 1 iviis not prejiarcil to taki’ the risk 
of elehiyinfi imliliciition liv wait in;; for the oinniori 
of friends. The'liwision and every woid of the 
stntcnient iiixi in answer to iijtense iiilrosiiee'tmn, 
Bi'iirehiiiji nf the heart and waiting n]S)ii (.lod. The 
diTiaion earrii’S iritli it reflis'lioii niion. irn single 
iiidU'kIniil. It is a hninhle admission of my own 
limitations and a due sense of the I reinemloHa 
lasixmKihtlily llml i have eiirriisl im my shonhlers 
Ml tliese lontt yeitiw." 

This pamprapli shows that Jtr. (iiindlu 
drafUsl his sinleinent Imfore Dr. Aiisnri, Dr. B. (1. 
Roy anil Afr. Bhulnbhni Desni .snw him on tho 
4lh April. The dmftinir was no doiilit pris-wlfsl 
by tho conference of tltc- \vi)iil<l-))e Rwaraji-sts at 
Delhi nnd tlie conclnsions reiielaH! hy tlKUii. 
It is tint known whether Mahiittmiji iiad nny idea 
of those decisions at the time nf (Iraftiitg liis 
statement. 

It is only natural tlmk before arriving at any 
important derision, a man of jMr. (iiimliiis firm 
and deep fnith in God sliould wait upon Him 
for light. But thouKli he eorlainly does so, and 
has done so in this particular iiislanee, liia 
decision will ))o Kcneiwlly indewl by tho apireal 
Ant it makes to men’s reason and eonseienct;, 
though tliero may he followers of hlahnimnii 
who may lake it as a tiod-Inspired stali'ment. 
It is well known tliat the sonpinres of the 
historical religions of the world are claimed hy 
their orthodox followers to l» rtTclations from 
God. But otlicT.s accept or reject particular 
portions of these scriptures according as they dn 
or do not satisfy their reason and eon science. 
On account of Inis critical and ratiopalistie 
Bt^tuJe of outsiders, many intelligent and wise 
defenders of their respective faitiis, when they try to 
convince outsiders, do not (my longer take their 
stenii upon the revealed or inspired character of tliis 
scripture or that* but try to prove that thoy arc 
soul-satisfying. Hence, just as in tlie case of the 
acriptuRS, so in that of secular docuinetnts, it is 


best not to say that tlicy are the outcome ol 
wniting n]>fin God. li'or, if the documents are logical 
anil sound, that itself would be their passport to 
gciicial ai'ceptiincc. But if they uro wholly or 
in pari, illogical and unsound, the blame for such 
uiisouniliies.H and illogHcality may he attached 
to God liy i*ei)ffer» and unbelievers. Of 
courHo, that would not injure God. But wily 
give any opportunity to nny body to blaspheme? 
Moreover, as it not always certain that 
wliat one consiiliTs God's voice is really His 
voi«; and not one’s own ]iiv])o.-iscssiims and 
inclinatioiii-, it is best not hi speak of any 
decision ie< Mai roault of waiting upon God. 

Ml', (iaorllii says tlial “liie division ean'ic-s 
with il ndeetiim upon no single individual.” 
Then; cun be no ipiestioii that he does not 
intend it to Ctiri'y willi il any ivHeetion upon 
any single imlividunl. But it seems to me tlial 
it iloes uiiinteulioniilly cany with it such 
I'elhs'lioN upon iiniiiy, which will be shown 
lielow. 

Maiiatinaji writes : 

"Tliis stalciiii'iil ones its inspimtiuii to a |vrtfoniil 
I'lint with the inmates niul asscieiiites of the 
Riity.’igi'iiha Aslu'iim who had hist come out of 
ii'isDii anil whom at Tiajeiidru Bainvs instance 1 
111(1 sent to Uihiir, Alorc cstieeiiilly is it dao to 
a revealing inhinuiUioii I got in the course of a 
CO 11 nasal ion alioul a valueil companion of long 
stmnling wiio was found relnelant to iierforin the 
full prisun task, jiinfeiTing his private studies to 
the allirtteil task. This wna niidoubtodly contrary 
to the rules of Rni.yngi'idni. More than the 
imix'rfeilioii of Ihe friend whom 1 love more than 
ever it liponght lioine to me ray own impcrfcetioiis. 
Tlie friend said he h.ad thought that 1 was .aware 
of his weakness. I was hJind. Blindness in a 
leader is mips iil on able. I - saw at once that I 
iiuist for the time being omiain the sole repreaenta- 
livc ot eivii resistance id action, 

“During tho informal conference week at I'ooun 
in .Inly last I had stated that while many indivi- 
dnal civil tesistees would be welcomed even one 
was Builieient to keep alive tile message of Satya- 
pwha. Now after much searching of the heart 
1 hare nrrived at the coiiclaeioii that in the 
])resent circumstances only onc^ and that myself 
and no other, should for the time bdng heat the 
I'esponsihility of civil resistance if \t 'a to snocced 
as a meaus of achieving puma swaraj’.'^ . 

Ill practically calling off civil disobedience, 
Mahatmaji has done the right thing. After mass 
civil disobedience had been suspended after the 
informal Poona Conference, not many went in 
for individual' civil disobedience. That showed 
iJiat, whatever the reason, there was no longer much 
life left in the movement ^ So, instead of trying 
to keep up a mere formality or an outward 
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-hor, it was best pnieticiiUy to adinii that th«! 
n:il thinft no loii^w existo'l, TImt is Itow 1, a 
ini'ri! onlooker, look at tlie matter, lint itfalmt- 
iiiaji’s reasons for lieiinnfortti bisiriiij; tin; whole 
liiinlcit.of civil flisobftliem'c for Swaraj on bis 
own shonlilcrs an; (liirercnt. 

Prd/;lieally, his case for callin*,' off civil 
ilisobisliciice for Htvanij rosts on u siiijjlc inili- 
vi'liial, “a value<l companion of lonff slatiilliiK," 
liavinS' done things “oontnlry to the rules of 
S itya^iraha.” I t|o not know the nilcs of Satyn- 
iM-aiia. lint Satyaj'raha hail fjouc on for nion^ 
than a tleeiltlc, ilnrin^ wliinh period tt.nis of 
thoustinds, if not hiktis, have been its aillicrciits. 
It is surprising that Mahatiini Gandhi has only 
now, when the movcincnt is iit its lowest ehh, 
li:is discovered tliat there has intt Ins-n a single 
true SntyJUtrahi, except perhaps himself. 
Numerous men and women among tliein linve 
lust their all, have Itoriie lathi charges of 
tile police and military, liave emlureil iihysical 
loriuents of various other kinds, and women 
'alvagrahis or fi'inale relatives of salytigiahis or 
tJicir neighbours have coniplaiiiwl of liaving Itoen 

■ lishoiionreil; and yet they have reinaiiied non- 
violeiiL As I writi', the prison experieni'cs of a 
lirilliant .voung re.searcK stniicnt, narrated ti> me 
liv himself, come to my mind. He rclntisl Ihein 

■ ■ me ((uite calmly, without any wisentinent. 1, 
lilt old man, could not help gettijig exeiteci when 
li-iteiiing to his story, lint afterwanls [ eame 
I'l think that he was an exani[de of the iniraele 
uronght by Satyagraha. There must he many 
'iieh. Mahatma Gandhi is a great man, a goml 
iniiii, a saint, beyond compare in his own 
line. But so far as sacrihee and suiferings 

I huntbly venture to think that there 

ar<- numerous followers of bis who have made 
'■cry great sacrifices and suffenKl greatly, anfl, 
if Mnhatmaji’s fasts bo not taken into consideration, 
tlioir sufferings and .“acrificcH m India have 

l>eeii greater than his. In Indian jails Muhatmaii 
has liveil in compnntivc comfort compiii'ed with 
the conditions of life of niimerou.s civil dls- 
"l)edi(‘iico prisoutTS, 

Front one solitary exainple of a person whi> 
pnderred his private studies to the iK'rformani'c 
"f the full i>ri.son task, Gundliiji comes l»i tlie 
■'•inclusion that no one among his colleagues and 
followers is or is fit to Im a true Satyagrahi. 

I lio not mean any disrespect to him, hut I 

•annot follow his logic. The very fact that so 
few Gongresamen have cotnplaiueil of what lias 
apjMiarerl to non-Congressmen to be unintentional 
iiijiistiee to many Satyngrahis on the part of 
•iandhiji, appears to show that thero ai'o very many 
•rue Satyagrahi.s who areabove feeling resentment. 

Mahatmnji says, “I was blind, Blindne.ss in 
a li-ador is unpanlonablc.” I do not know if 
siich idindnes.s is not a disqualification in or 
fer a Satyagrahi. 

Gandbiji proceeds: 

"I fed that the massee have not teeeiTed . the 

full meiaige of Satyagndta ' owing to tn irdnltera* 


fieii ill llie proi'isis of transmission. It hns beoome 
clear to me that spirit mil iiisirmiicitls siiffor in 
their (Kiii iiev when llicir use is (aiiglil through 
iioii-spiriliial iiaslia. S|)iritmil iiicssagi's tire seif* 
Iiropugatiiig. Tim ivaelion of (he musses tlinni^h- 
niit tiki Harijaii lour has Iss'ii tlic liili-st (ois'itilo 
illiistnitiiiii of whal 1 mean. The S|ilciiitid ris<[ionsi< 
of tlir tiuisses has liern spoalaiusius. The workers 
Ihi'iiiselvi'S wore niiln/.nl si flii' atteiidaiicn imd the 
fervour of vast masses whoni limy had never 
rcachtsl. 

■'Siitviigralia is a piiivly spirilniil w<xi|sm. It 
m:iv he iisnl for wliiil. may a|i]H‘ar to he ititindaiic 
ends anil thrmigh men and women who do not. 
itiiderslEmd ils s|iiri(ii:dity |ii.ivided din diris'lsir 
kiiijws lh;d the weii|ioii is spiriloa!. I'Ai ryoiic. eimtiol 
use siirgii'.'il Liislrmneiils. .Many may use them 
it (Ill'll' is an i'x[k'rl lietiind tluiii dii’cvliag their 
use. I ehiini 1.0 lie a (Salyagridia expert in the 
making. I have iii'ed lo he far more caretiil than 
Ihe expert snrgisiii ivlio is a eomplele tnasfer of his 
seieiK e. 1 am still a hniiiti!i' stmi'lier. The very 
nature of l!iis seieiiec of SaTyagi'aln preehides the 
student fniin .seeing niorc (haii tile slep iiiitiiedial.c1y 
ill rroiit of liiiii,’’ 

There is lunl can he no i{iii'sl,iim tlnit Mahiit- 
iiniji is far more .sjiiiiliiiilly inlvancttd thtiii the 
gcnernlity of men iiml die generality of non- 
l■[J-npel■atol■s! it i.j, tlieii'fori’, no womler tlnit the 
masses liavi' re.spoiidcd splendiilly to Ids pcrsoiiiil' 
ly delivered .ippi'al tliiongliimt his ITarijmi lour, 
lint the wonder is tliul In' liiis taken Ihirtisni 
long yeiii's tio diseover that Hatyagraha 
has reoehed the miLsscs tlinmgh “iiim-spirltunl 
mislia.” I know very few iSatyagmbis or 
non-co-opera tors. [t wnnlil ho impudence 

on my i>iir[, therefore, to ipiestion Mahatmaii’ii 
diagnosis. But the conclusion scorns irresisdole 
that either the iioii-cimperatorH aix: u bad lot, 
or that Mahatmaji’s standard being very exacting 
they apiicar worse than they arc. 

Maliatmaji sLales his eonelusioii ihu.s, giving 
reason s: 

"Tlie introspijclioii pionipteii by the cooversa- 
tioii ivilli the Ashriiin inmates has led me to the 
coiielnsioii that f miisl advise all ('(oiigl’C'isnieii to 
siispi'iid civil asist.iinee for .Sivuraj ns disiingidshed 
from rtisvitie grievances. They should leavii it to 
me alone. It shoiilil he resumed Ily others in my Itfe- 
tiiiie only under my direi'11011, unless one arises 
claiming'to know the seiciiee Isdlcr than I do and 
iiisitires loiiHdcnce. I give tliis opinion ns the 
author and inilialor of Satyagrahii. M ciiivforth, 
therefore,- all who have been imja'llcd to civil 
resistance for Swaraj under niy advice, directly 
given or indirectly iniorred, will pleiisc ilcsist from 
civtl resistance, f urn ipiite rcinviiiced that this 
is the best coarse in the interest of India’s fight 
fur freedom. 

"I-am ill deadly earnest ulsuit this gicatest of 
weaiMtis at the dis|>osal of innnkiiid. It is 
ciaimcil for Satyaginha that it is a complete 
snlistitiito for the violence of war. U is designed 
therefore to reai'h the hearts Ixith of the so-<'allcd 
• '‘terrorists’’ and llie rulers wlio seek to root out 
the “terrorists” by eniuBcnIatiiig the whole nation. 
But the indifferent civil resistance of many, grand 
as it has been in its results, has not touched 
the hearts either of the “terroiists” or the mien 
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u A diiHB. Uii<uliilt4irai«(l SatyoKriiliH nuiHt tniicli 
the hearts of Ik>i1i. To lest the truth_ of th<‘ 
proposition Satynjtraha needs to be confined to 
one ((ualiiieil pt^rson «t a time. Tile IrinJ has 
never bccji intide. It must be iniulir now. 

'‘^cl me caution the render ujcainst niistiikine; 
Siityn^ha for mere civil resislain-c. it eovura 
much more than civil riwatanee. it TDCans 
releiil li’ss swiri’li for 1 nil It luid t lic“ i»()w eJ tiiul 
sitrli a M'lireh to Hio sciii'idicT. The a(>ari'li 

can (Mi)y iw’ piirHiicd by strictly non-vinloiit mwins,” 

As fJaiidhiji is the imlhor mid initmtor of 
Satyiicrnhn, no one will ilispnic his right to 
‘tnon<)]H)liz«’ its tmietieo, jiiLiticidaily as il^s 

practice is tieilher pleiisiint urn' profitiihle, in the 
IKipuhu* anil worldly sense. Ihit is it a correct 
general proposition tliat the iiiithor and initiator 
of n .stnence ' say, surgery, whicli (randhiji has 
iiamoih is justified in pri'venting all others from 
pursuing it after nllowiiig them to do si> for a 
dozen years lias no one acipiircd the 

necessary spiritual ami othei ipialifi cations 

■ luring this long period V 

I long with all luy hcarl, for an elfivttivc 
substitute for war.- It would he blist fur me to 
live to see tho siireus.s of Satyagnihii iu ]irevciiting 
viobaicc anil aehievilig the pisiilts of vloleiiee. 

As for touching the hearts of the mlcis and 
the “terroriHls,” as I do not know either class, 
I eiinnot jiitlge whether Satyagraha will niiilly 
loue.li their hearts. I hope and believe lliiit to 
the extent that they am hmiimi their hetu'ts can 
be touched. But maoliines have no hearts. 
Therefoi'e, if men bocomc like parts of machines, 
they cannot regivond to Ratyagraha. 

Not liaving been a civil rosister or a 
Satyagrahi. I cannot quite understand how 
there can be among Congressmen many 
persons who arc fit to ofl'er civil resistance for 
tho redress of specific grievances without there 
being a single one fit to offer it for the attain¬ 
ment of Bwaraj. To bo obliged to live under 
Other-mj because of tho absence of Rwn-raj is 
a (.■oinpixihcnsivo giicvaiicc, iniduiling all or 
most specific griev.snces, 'Hhc dJi fere nee between 
the former grievnnee and the hitter grievances 
is miiiiily not of kind, lint of iimgnitiide and 
ilcgree. For tJio iedri‘>s of both liy Sa1,yagrahn, 
it is neccs.sary to toni'li the heart of tlie rulei's. 
Therefon-, it seems _ to mu that, if them are 
many Oongressmeii lit to offer Satyagralm for 
the redre.ss of specific grievances, theic may be 

at least u few who uiv lit to undertake Htitya- 
graha for the redress of the eomprehensive 
griovance, mainly, absence of Wwa-raj.. 

A programme for the “freed” cfvil resistors 
follows. 

“What me llic civil iixsistow thus freed to do 
if they are 1o he ready for the call whenever it 
comes ? They must learn the art and the beauty 
of self-denial and _ voluntary poverty. They must 
engora themselves fn nation-building activities, the 
spirtid of khaddar through 4 )cnonalnand spinniog 


and hand weaving, the spread of cuminutial unity 
of hearts by uTepnmcnahle personal Mndn.j 
towards one another in every widk of life, Itii- 
banishing of untoiichability in every shape or 
form in one’s own pt^rsoii, the spMul or total 
abstinence from intoxicating drinks and ilriigs lij 
pcrsonul coulacl witit iiidividiial addicts and generally 
by cultivating personal purity, Tliese arc services 
wliicli provide luaintcnance on tlie jioor mail’s 
scale. Thosi' for whom the poor man’s scale is not 
feasible should find a place in small unorgaiiizcil 
indiislrics of initiotml iinirortanre which give :i 
I letter wagi>, 

“Lcl it Im uuderstiHHl thal. civil roBislancc is fur 
those who know and jaTfonn the duty of voluntary 
ohcdieiicj to law and niuhnrity.” 

Malmtinnji’s spiritual and ethical hlcal i' 
very high and iM-niitiful. It is worthy of bcinji 
pursued not only by (’ongrcssiiien hut by all 
men. His constriieliivr; programme of iiation- 
buililiiig will do great good to the counti-y if 
carried out. 1 imuld wisli he luul lulilod tin- 
item of spread of eductilioii. Mere literacy may 
not hav much value. But as ii means to <i 
great end, it is very valualile, and intlispcnstiblc 
where largo ma.ssos of men are I'Onccrned. 
So fur as l.hu ivligio-political atmosphere 
of tile country is eone»“rnrsl, universal education 
cannot lint bo beneficial by destroying to sonio 
extent superstitious liero-worsliip. 

It is to be noted that tlicre is no pniviy and 
ilircctly political item in the iirograimiic. 
the omission due tii tlic fact that Gaiidhiji 
has rosolvod to eschew ijolities for one year ? 
But that guess may be wrong. For bis state¬ 
ments relating to the revival of the Swarajya 
party and Council-entry aro jKilitics. 

In contdnsion Mahatmaji says : 

“It is hardly ncecssa^ to say that in issuing 
this statement I am in no way usurping the 
funetiou of the Congress. Mine is mere adnee to 
those who look to me for guidance in matters of 
Satyngrahn.” 

This is true. But to • the generality of 
Congressmen Maliiltiiqis Gmiilhi’s advice is a 
mandate. There have' '1)0011 • deiiinmls, no doubt, 
I'or n meeting of the Working Committoe of the 
('ongresH, a meeting of the All-India Congress 
(.’ommittw, and a meeting of a plenary session 
of the Congress.' Such meetings are desirable. 
If tbey are lield mid Miiliatmuji attonds them, 
it is more than probalile that his “lulvice” will 
carry the day. 

1 cannot conclude this article -without paying 
a tj'ibuto to Mahatmaji’s aelf-oontool and’^irit of 
ilctachment. Satyagmln^ Civil llcsistance, STon-co- 
operation were his apiritunl offspring, on whose 
success high hopes were built. Yet their demise or 
suspende.! animation does not evoke a single sigh, n 
single note of sadness, or a single word of 
despondency, 'What utter cheerful resignation 
to the will of God I WIint faith in the ultimato 
triumph of Truth nnd Right and Justice I 



NOTES 





Present Assembly's Verdict Would 
Re Worthless 

(.‘alcuttii iimniiii}); piipoi's of flu' 

April contaiiK'il th(^ following tolrgr.im : 

Si til) ft, ‘i") 

WliiW a «iitul ilrnJ (rf ftitwnlatinn isslill troiiij; 
DU nft to Ihit ttftllin; of t.hu (iDri'niiiimt )iniii<itiiii‘i- 
nictil to lie nimU! slinrtJ}- rrfr.ioliiu; llir lifr (if flii' 
jirciiriit Aftnuiitltly, fl«! “Uiiiti'il Press" learns I'lat 
extension will Oe )j;nitit«l (o Hie AsMcinlily for 
aiiollier year. 

It is* also rcvttaletl tlial tliii I’ress ie|x>ft- about 
the sii^rposnl imaoimity of llte AVilliriftdoit t 'iiltiuet 
favouring dissolution is ineorieet, inasiuiieii as at 
least two Indian incntbi^rH of the ICxiteufivi' 
(^iincJl are untierstood to Itave siitutoited Sir 
Samuel Hoard in his contention that the Assembly 
shoiiM not be dissolved until it has given a 
favourable verdict on the Joint Select Conitniftco 
report on constitutional reforms, which is likely to 
lie nublished ill August neat. 

One of the topics which is iioit being diaeusaal 
most is what will the Swaroj Party do if their 
jmticipation of a General Election is frustrated by 
the Government’s non-dissolution dryisioii,—fnited 

Fh'caa. 

Congress is the best nrg.iiii/.etl untl the 
lat^est and most rcprcsetittifivc body in Tndiu. 
As Congresa did not take part in the elect huts, 
Ihroitgli the Swurajyn party, wlnui the pfe.sent 
As.scml)ly was I'lceted, it is ji very iiiadeijiiate- 
ly n'prcsentntive h'gislativo Ijody. Mornover, 
its elected members were rctnrncil tudthei' 
on the White Paper nor on the Joint Kelr-et 
Cointnittee^s report issue. For tliesu reasons, 
should the Assembly be not dissolved now 
hiit.shoiild be dissolved after it had given a 
favourable verdict on die Joint Select Com- 
niittec’s report> that verdict could not he 
taken as represendng Indian public opinion. 
Should the Assembly be granted an extension 
for another year with the object stated in 
the telegram, it would not be unfair to 
consider such n motm as an attempt to 


hood wink tln> Hritisli und tile world public 
into the false belief that tlie ludinn people 
approved of any conslitiition reseinliling that 
■skelcliod out in (lie White l*a]>er^ or any 
other ivoiMe even tliim tlial. 

h'or really useertaining the true opinion 
of tile people of India on tlie Joint I^irlia- 
mentary (’oiiimittee’s report tlimngli the 

.Assembly, a genr'i'al eleelion of the Assembly 
nieinbei's slioiiid be held after the piilitieafioii 
of that report, making the report the issue. 

Waning and Waxing of Ciuil Dis¬ 
obedience and Terrorist Movements 

It Ls stated in thi; Oovernnient Report on 
the Atiiidnieiro/ion of Bnigtil !f)S2-gS, 

p. xviii ; 

“While the star of civil disobedience and the 
prestige of Cougreaa were thus waning. numenHSi 
incidents illustrated the strength and the 

widespre^ nature of the terrorist nimiment.” 

Groverninent cannot be accused of any 
|«irtiality for eitlirr the civil disobedience or 
the terrorist movement. Hut has any 

eoniicction between the waning of the one 
aiui the waxing of the other ever been 
suspected by the oflicial iiiiiid ? 'I'lve linea 
(jinitcd above seem to show (bat perlin()s it 
hii.s been. 

'*The Anticipated Effects of the 
Communal Award" 

Paragraph -188 of the latest Ilengal 
Adiriinigtration Report on the general tone 
of the I’re.ss coueliides with the following two 
sentences : 

“Thfi most noticeable feature of tho year waa the 
growing cleavage between the Hindu and Moslem 
preu, and the i/radiial dteappearanee of the 
mtionaiiet teetion in the totter. The onfte^ted 
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dfectB of tho Communal Award on tho division 
between the tno commnnitiw of [towem to be 
tranitfcrred by the new eonetitntion tuaitily 
eontributed to Ihw dovelbiijnimt.” I*. 175. 
[Tt'alicn oiir*. iitilor, .1/. UJ] 

So it waa nniiripaled that tlie "Coininiiiuil 
Awni’cl"' on the division of jwtverH between 
Huidiis and Moalcnis iti tlie forthcoming c<in- 
stitiition, would lend to growing clenvago 
between the Hindu and the Moslem press 
and the gradual disappearance of the 
natumalist .section in the latter, whicij ineaiis, 
in other words, growing cleavage between 
Hindus and ^foslems and the increasing 
scarcity of nationali.sts in the Muslim com- 
nmnity ! Anticipated by whom ? It is a 
subtle psychological (pjestion whether what 
ia anticipated is always also intended, when 
the anticipators anil the authors of that of 
which the eiVect is anticipated are tiin same 
party. 

Tlie Report does not supply any clue to 
the identity of the anticipator or aii(i(>ipators. 
The introduction to it stati’s that 

"The Iletiort is piiblishud imdcr the iutttiorit.y 
and with the upiwoval ef Ibe (^ovurninnnt of Boui'af, 
but Ihjg appruval dtx^ act msvsierrily extciiil In 
every jairticuliir expreasioii of opiiiitni." 

Should the Bengal Uovernment ever hud 
itaelf in a tight comer on account of any 
expression of opinion in this Report, these 
words of the introductiDn would be useful 
as opening a backdoor for retreat. 

Offences against Women 

The latest Bengal Administration Report 
observes on the subject of otfcncps against 
women; 

“On tho 25th of AiiKUiit n cii'ciibir letter 
w)ic)ilin;r for fuails was issued by the Wiiiiieti 
Prutre^oa Cuniuatti'e of the Bciifrul Proviiicinl 
Hindu Subha. This letter not is) that ‘there bus 
bceJt an alarming increase in the loindKT of 
(Times ngnbisl uoineii in tliis l‘rnviiicc. In njrsil 
of these rases Hindu women arc generally tlie 
victims'. Tho iigures do not aupjHjrt cither of 
these l•onclusion8.’' i. 

'I’lie Itcjrort then proceeds to give the 

Bgiires. 

"TTie total mimher of eases reported to the 
Polii'e under sections 55^, 57G of the [i id inn 

Penal Code for each of the four )‘ear8 lG20-il2 
ineJnstve was 778, 01)7, 729, and 772 resjieefivcly. 
The total number of ‘True’ cases reported to the 
Prdiee and the Uuistracy eombined tat the eamo 
four years wsa lOK, 6M, 690, and 821 reepectiy^. 
The total number of persons arrested was 2006, 


1889, 1.553 and 1657 and the total number nf 
jjierBuns convicted was 109, 402, 352, and 491). 
Tlipsc hgarcs s|icak fur themselves.” 

They do indeed, but not as the writer 
of the Report would liave it. 

The Rejxirt admits that “the figure^ 
available may not reveal the . full extent of” 
the evil. And in fact there are fretjneni 
com]>laints in the papTs that the police do 
not record or take up all (mses reported at 
tiiatias. Morcovtir, fear of social oblo(|Uy and 
excommuntentioii and teiTorisni exerewed by 
llin ott'pnders lead to the hashing n|) of not a 
ftuv cases. But let ns a.ssiime that die 
figures are accurate, and let ii« exclude 
from eonsideration the year lil'iU, which 
appears to have been abnormal for some 
rea.soii or other, ’'I'lien the ligiux*s for the yeai's 
11)30, lli'il and 1932 ro.spcetivciy would .stand 
thus; ( ‘asns reported to the Police, fif)7, 729 
and 772 , “True” oases reported to the Police 
and the .Magistracy combined, tiS-t, 1)90, and 
821 ; ami peiMons arrested 1389, 1552, and 
1957. In the case of each of these sets of 
tigiinw, there lias been a steady increase from 
year to year. A.s regaids the miinber of 
persona convicted, in 1929 the number was 
409, which came down to 402 in 1930 and to 
352 in 1931: hut in 1932 it mounted up to 499, 
which is mac!) laiger than the hgures for all 
the three previous years. So it is unquestion- 
.iblo that the hgnres for 1932 are in all casc.s 
greater than the figures for 1930. Hence they 
do support ike Bengal Provincial Hindu 
Sakha's slatement that there has Iter.u an 
inerense in the nninher .of erimes against 
a'unn'n in Bengal. The' Sabha obviously 
made the statement wifli reference to reecmt 
years, jii.st preceding the dat<* of tlie circular 
letter wh(*rein it was made. 

Uk.n*;.\i,V BECdUi) sot Worst 

The Report jiroeecds to observe, that “the 
suggestion that Bengal’s record is -.woisc than 
that of other provinces is also refuted by the 
figures.” It appesira to be true tliat Bengal's 
record is not the worst, but one cannot really 
understand how the ngurcs in the .Report 
enable one to arrive at such a conclusion. 
For, nowhere in tlie Report are the figures for 
the other Provinces pven to make comparison 
passible. , 



NOTES 


'flic figures for tlie Panjab, Beiigtil and 
f. P, are gi%’en below from the Police 
Adiiiiuistratiou Rcimila of tlioae Provinces 
f..r lfi32. 


Pnivince 

I'aiijnl) 

p. r. 


PujnilHtioii Crimes At^siiist 
Wotnea ill 
2;j,DS0,852 m 

-i8,408,7(i;i 711 

7)0,114,(1<.'2 OtKi 


These figures show that, considering tlieir 
i^-spective population, of the three piMviiiees 
for which alone we liavc got the figures before 
II', (he record of the Punjab is the worst, the 
next bliiekcst being tliatof the I,'. P. But the 
|iniiit is, not whose reeord is the most shainef'id 
liiit that the records of all arc disgraceful, and 
every effort should and must be made to wipe 
away the disgrace evervwlun'e. 


Tub Commcxai, Ascicrr of tub Si'iukot 

‘‘W'ith regard to tiie (.’Dinimnial aspect of 
the stibjeet tlie figures aco” :— 

■‘I’or the rears ineliisivci tlii‘ niiiiilar 

ef lliinlii rietiiiis was ii'Jt, :)2r>, liP), IIGT, mid 
• ; nliile tin) iiambiT of MalioiiiiixxlaDs mis 

lot, .'>7St, (i!>7, r^'W uiid ij82 iisjx’etivi'Iy. Tficae 
liuares slinw iiiit only Ihiil liii're lias laa'ii iii) 
:i|i|>rueial)lu iiiereiLse fii tlie iiitinher oC Hiinln 
ivoiiien assuillteii, lint, that tiKire .MaliDniniixInii 
tliaii Ilinilii women have siill'ereil in this isiinice- 
isiii, mill that it is in ri'S])is;t ef the Mn horn mixta ii 
Momeii that there lia.s lava some im renw' in the 
■iiunher of oatruftes-” 

In 192(t there wore 32'1 plus 4t)4 outrages 
or .S18 in nil. Iti 1!)31 there wefo 338 pft/.s 
oS? outrages, or 1)20 in all. Hence tliese 
ligiires, too, .'how that there has been an 
alarming inert-ase. 

WImt we want is that tliere should he no 
outrages on women, no matter to wliat 
ciiininunity tlwty may belong. h'or gaining 
this object, Hindu brutes and Alnssalman brnttis 
sliinild be punished with imptirtial severity and 
iheiv should Ik; an awakening of tin; public 
conscience in both the coinmmiities. But 
liitherto the agibition for specitil action and 
I'gislation l)y Government for putting down 
tliese crimes has been carried on by Hindus 
tilone. Miiasalraan lenders and the Moslcni 
fire.xs have repeatedly asserted that outrages 
women very rarely, if at all, take place 
the Moslem community and that the 
ahthiction of Hindu women is due generally to 
evil Hindu customs. The figures show that 
Imat is a wrong assertion. ^ They ought to 


f>»3 

rouse tile Moslem eonscieiie.o. It Hindu 
manners and customs were mainly resjjousible 
for the evil, why should it bn gmitcr 
in the Moslem eoiumunity '/ 

The licjiort goes on to state : 

‘‘It is milvworllyv iilsu dial, wliil.' iiiilnigi.M by 
Aliihuiumoiliiii nil'll lliiiilii wnmeii diirinn' 

eiich Ilf these six yi'iiis miiiilxTeil 111, lit, KX), 
! I'l, 1(10, anil 12 .'i' ri'sis'elively, tliosii Jx'tiietnkteu 
l:y Hind a ineii iiisiii Friiulii woineii totallis) 205, 
201, IDS, 2:tl, 21(4, and 101, resiss'tively.- 

It would not be tiimatural if (lie outrages 
upon Iliudu women by Hindu seounilrels 
weri' really gr(‘ater tlitiii (hose perpetrated 
ou [liiidu WDineii by Mosh'iii sciiiiudrals. P'or 
Iliudu uieii C.H 1 iiii.x with Hindu wuiiieu more 
easily than Moslem iiii'ii. Bill then' is some 
reason to dotilit wliellier the miiiihers of 
iliudu women victimixed liy Moslem iiieu were 
really as low as the figures given in the 
llepnrt yvntiid lead one to lielicve. Kor, m 
Hindu soeiety the prnbaliilitv and fear of 
social obloipiy, jier.'eeulitiii and exi'omnitinica- 
(inii are greater in I'ase.s of idHiiietioii by 
Afoslein men than by Hindu uieu, and eoime~ 
(jiienl.ly there is perhap.s greater Iiushing up 
of etises of (lie former class than of flic latter 
class. 

The Beport has given the figures of out¬ 
rages mi Hindu women perpetrated by Hindu 
men and Moslem men resjieetivcly, but it has 
snppr<>sscd the figures i)f outrages perpetrated 
mi Moslem women liy Iliudu men and Moslem 
men resjicctively, obviously beeunsi; the 
number of '.Moslem women vibtiiiii/.ed by 
Iliudu rogues is much less than (he iiiiinber 
of Iliudu women victiiuixed by Moslem rogues 
and tniteh less also than the number of Moslem 
wotiieti victimized by IMoslein rogues. The 
Sfiiijiliitui of (he 12th y\pril last has pub¬ 
lished tliese figures from a voluiiiiuous state¬ 
ment pliictcd on the library table of the 
Bengal [legislative (lotmci! some time ago 
by the Hoti’ble .Mr. Ucid. 'Phesc figures 
arc gi\teu below. 

OimiAtiKM o.v WOMBX nv MlWPKif 

scouxi;j<Ki,s 


lear 

On Hindu 

On .VIhsleni 

Total 


Women 

Women 


1926 ■ 

113 

481 

694 

1927 

122 

576 


1928 

104 

460 

604 

1929 

114 

67tf 

790 

1930 

104 

531 

636 

1031 

126 

573 
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OimiAORH ON WOMKN KY HINDIT 8<H>UNDKEI> 


Year 

On Hindu 
Women 

On Moslem 
Women 

Tot 

1920 

19.J 

9 

2 o:i 

1927 

201 

;i 

204 

1928 

198 

10 

208 

1929 

2.% 

8 

2-U 

1030 

234 

9 

240 

1931 

197 

!! 

200 


The ligiirCM »;<)inpiled above froDi the 
Hon’ble Mv. Reid’s statement siiow thjif 
scoundrels belonging to tlie Moslem enmnmnity 
perpetrate outrages on a far larger number 
of women tliau scoundrels belonging to the 
Hindu society. 

We have rel'erred to tin* cnnniiiinal aspect 
of these .shameful oH cnees because the 
Gov<‘rnment l{c|)cirt has done so. We consider 
it disgraceful that Ifiiulu soeiety contains so 
many brutes. That aceoitiiiig to Ooverninruit 
stiitislics Moslem society contaiu.s scoundrels 
who ]ierpctrat« a far larger luiniber of 
outrages riocs not in thi! least itialce it Ic^ss 
binding on tile Hindu coiiimniiity to fight the 
evil in its own Winks as well as in the entire 
)K>pulation of Beiig.d. ^\s regards the duty 
of the Moslem ciruuuunity, it had better 
be poitibd out and laid down by the Moslem 
press and leaders. 

Si'iNiAi. Action ani> Lko is cation 
(Jeutaincv KEitt'iitRli 

The Report observes in couelusion ; 

the evit undoulitedly e\is(s end \rliEfe 
tbe fiKUrvs Hvaitnbic may not ruveni the fall cxlcnt 
of it, they are nc\’iTtlieU»M a HuHieieat iiidiealinii 
of the truth to cnahic it to lie said that siici>ia1 
action or Icitialatiea hy Governnicnt is not m{uire(l 
at Uic present moment. The suhievS, hfavever, is 
not one whicli can he dUixwcd of tiy statisiics. 
That such eriincs are perjietratwl is a hint on llie 
province, and the sense of horror they evoke is a 
welcome siim of a risini; pnidic conarjuncc.” 

If one-hundredth of the outnigca committed 
on Indian women with their attendant horrible 
cruelties had been tmminitted on European 
women, it is perfectly certain tliJt tlie 
European community in India would have 
demanded that gang rape, it not also rape of 
nil kinds, and abduction and kidnapping of 
women in cases where the victims cannot be 
found, should be made capital offences, and 
Ghivernment would have lost no time in 
meeting the demands. 

Ghyvernment seem to take their stand on 


the fact that oftenccs against women arc iiut 
increasing. We have .shown from their owe 
tigurcH that the evil lias been on tlie increase, 
and we shall <|uote from the Police Admuik- 
tratioii Report of Bengal to show that we arc 
right But assuming that the evil is not 
incrcasitig, it can neither be uontended that it 
is decreasing. And, therefore, we assert most 
emphatically that special action and special 
logisiniioii are midoubtedly required to fighi 
the evil. Pious jilalitudcs like those quoted 
above will not do, 

“Lies, Damnf.d Lies ani> Statistics” 

'riic Report rightly says that “tin- 
subject’’ “is not one which can be disposed oi 
by statisties.’'’ h’ar le.ss can it be dispo.sed of 
by the kind of statistical infonnatiou against 
wliieh the Britisli proverbial elassideatiou of 
lh‘s, “lie.s, damned lies .and statistics,” i- 
aimed. 

Bi.iit on Wttom ? 

’rhe fact that sneb m'iines are perpetrated 
is undoubtedly a blot on the province, as llu' 
Report says. But that is only part of llu 
truth. It is a blot on the Government also. 

It is also true that the sense of honor 
they evoke is a welcome sign of a risiiis; 
public eoiiscieiie(‘. It would be a far moro 
welcome sign if tbe word “public” included 
all sections of the public, and if one could be 
sure tliat the administrative machine Itad fidh 
realized the seriousness of the evil. 

Increase In Offences Against Women 
Officially Admitted^ 

While the latest ' Bengal Adniinistratioa 
Report has made an unsuccessful attempt t<> 
show that crimes against women have not been 
increasing in Bengal, the latest Report on 
Police Administration in Bengal expressly 
states that these ciime.s have increaseti. 
The exact words arc quoted beldw. 

“The increase of 94 eases under this head is 
most noticeahlc, Bardw.an, Nadia and'Hoofily bdii); 
the worst contributors with inereasrs of 31, 20 and 
17 cases, respectively.” P. 23, 

The Government Resolution on this Police 
Administration Report contains the following 
paragraph ; 

“His Sxeellen^ in Council notes that cases of 
offence oominitteff against women undw sections 
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'MSfi «nd ;{51, Iiidiatj Ponit Code, showwJ an 
iiieren! of !)( oi-.-r tha figure of the |>r,'vioii!i 
ye«r-fJ «r l .v lO, V i U i :i:i 1 lIao,{hly Ijaiii)? the 
III tin conrrilMiKiri.” P. 2. 

If tliu reader U jinzzled to finil di11«'roiu‘c>t 
ill t'lo liraros giroa in die H oijjal AdiiiiiUHtra- 
tiori Keport, Itaiiijil PoUof! Adiaiiiietr.itioii 
!{'>]tnrC :i>id Mr. Unid’.s xtatei no tit, the fault 
ill not nur.>). 

Om'. Smalt Ruason for Council 
Entry 

AllopjatioiH of i)[)[>re.sstoii uiiil ventilation 
.if "rli>vaiii'e;< have been made verv (iilliriilt 
and risky, if not wliolly impraetieable, at |)iil>lii; 
tiieetin;'S and in tin* eoliiinns of newsjiajiers. 
rile only plai’es wliere this van be done witll 
some aiinmiit of freedom are Uie eomieil 
eliambei's. Ibit there, toil, it is only ineinliers 
who (lossess eoiiiMfre and a spirit of inilepen- 
deiiee who van serve the piiblie in this wav. 
Ifeiiee, tlie laffter the inniiber of ('nitrress- 
iiien there whom fear of inijirisoiiment aiirl 
talhi-ehaiyfes has not deterred fiwn diiiny 
(Indr ilntv ueeoislinj^ to their lights, the better. 

It Is no doubt true that often, if not in 
,.,-i.|.y even if a metnber brings verv 

si'i-iniis <-i)m|ilaiiits to the notiee of tin; 
tJovi-rnnient in thi' eonneil ehainber, no 
palilie inijiiiries are made to aseerlain the 
truth or falsity of the eoinplaints, and 
iiew.sjiapers do not- publish these eomplaints 
for fear of the law or of tile press olbeer. 

A case in point is the jmnihi’r of very serious 
aHegations coiitaiiieil in .Mr. S. (1. Milni’s 
speech in the Legislative Assciiiblv on the 
Mttli Mareh last, which is printed in full in 
the otficial report, of the proceedings of tile 
.Assembly, p.ages 2 lllfi-lbnfti, and pages ‘Jo06- 
2512. In the newspapers this Kpeecli has 
been dismissed in a few line.s. Tlie speech ' 
related mainly to what had been sdleged to 
have done to houses and other property and 
to many men ami women in several villages 
ill AlUliiaimr by soldiers and tbe police. But 
these allegations appear to be coiiahiered so 
trifling thiit even the Government ra<*rabors 
of the Departraoiits eoncorned were not 
pre.setit to hear tlioiu ! No wonder that 
public investigations are not made, and Sir 
Samuel Hoare answers light-heartedly in the 
House of Commons, when questioned, that 
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tiio allegations are either entirely iiufouudcd 
or arc e.yaggerated. If a true sou of India 
were ill the tiousc of Commons as an M. I*., 
he might have clialletigeil Sir S.iinuel to state 
which of tlie allegations were unfotiiiiled and 
whii'li exaggerateil. If any allegations are iiii- 
fouiided, tlu'i'e the matter ends. But if any 
are exaggenited. there is at lea.st a grain nf 
tnitii ill them. Wliat action is tikeii by the 
Government to redress this grain of grievniice? 

If tlieie is really oppression any when', it 
is better that at li>ast some iiicmberH of 
legislatures should hear of them than that tho 
news should be entil'dv. su|t|)i'essed. And if 
the Houses ever came to eon tain an appreoiablu 
tuiiiiber of wouUl-be free eitiKims, they might 
at least move a resolution demanding an open 
jniblic iiii|uirv into alleg.itlons of oppression 
like beating of men mid womeit, rape, theft, 
destriietioM of properly, etc., by soldiers or 
other public .si'rviinls. 

i| 

Police officials Receive Condign 
Panisfimenf—But in Germany I 

The Nazi Government has been criticized 
iins|);u'ingly wlieii it deseryed such criticism, 
lint let it have wcll-iueriuid praise, too, for 
at least one example of evRii-haiidod justice, 
I/., the following ease : 

Tlcrliii, April C. 

Dnii'iiiie 111 in! line™ weii! iniposeil at. Steltiii Cotiri 
nil three piilii e ollieials tor innllrealiii;{ persms in 
lilt! I'lvieeiilI'liliuii (Aiiiip lit lireilow iKuir IShatin, 
wliieii is iiini elosecl. 

Iliifl'iililii. I lie (hief lietnetii'i:. was (riven thirtuiai 
vnirs' iiaial lahoiir, aaniher five jiMrs’ hard 

liiliijiir .1 till' tliiirl five jaiars’ i in I i nary iiiiprbuii- 

meat. VnrJoas eivitiiiiis, eiiarjrei] wiili (iic ssuie 
o(iiiiei-s. reeeivdl soiiliaiees raagiiie; from ten to 
live years’ iiajirisouineiil. Tile (rial wiw hold in 
eanierii. Iteiiter, 

We forget what pimisliinent, if imy, was 
inflicted oii those who were ivs|)orisible for tho 
slionting down of some detenus at the Mtjli 
detention camp. Was it hanging, or thirteen 
or • five years’ Lard laljour or ordinary 
i 111 prison me nt ? 

Condemnation of the White Paper 
But not of the Communal Award / 

There is an endeavour going on for ii 
united llindii-Moslem front against the White 
Paper scheme, but not i^inst that part 
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(though ni) (‘Hs(tntiiil pitrt) of it which ih bused 
<m the <‘oiniiiiiii;t1 “itwiiixl.” I’lu* Wliitc Pnper 
M'hcmc iit»s given very little j>ow<-t' to the 
Itidinii people, otid wh:it little iM>wer Iiiis been 
given to them lies be<Mi ilcliberiitely withheld 
fiYmi the lliiuliis ns fur ns pmetiejibli*, and 
given to tlie Kin'opeaiis, Angio-indimis and 
Moslems. I'lui [{iiidns, who form tlin't^-fonrtlLs 
of the population of Dritisti fiidiii, mid an 
nbsoJiile iiiajority of flic popnialinn of India, 
have been proposed to be redueed liv that 
selieine to the position of an impotent and 
iiisigtiilicant minority, and the ICiirope.ans, Anglo- 
rndiiiiis and ^loslems, witli the ruling princes, 
have been pnijiosed (o be given xintntoyihj the 
powers of llie inajoritv. Apart from tlie 
grave iiijlistH-e to (he irindiis involved in the 
White I’aper sciieine and apart fitnn its 
tlioronglily anti-national and iiiidernoeratie 

eliuiiieter, the ..1 “awanr’ has divided 

India into various big and small mutually 
aiitagonistio gmiips—sex being pitted .agaiii.st 
se.\, religions eommuinty ngainst religions 
eoinmimitv, ocmipational I’lass against occupa¬ 
tional class, racial group against ncial 
group and one Hindu easte-gronp against 
another llituln easte-gronp. So even if the 
projmseil united Iliiidn-Moslem front of 
the kind imlieated ahove succeeded in extor¬ 
ting the siibstaiiee of indcjiendenee or 
dominion status from (he Itritish Parliament 
and people, of which lliei'e is not the lenst 
likelihood under tlu’ pivsent “National” 
British Ooveniment, it -would still mean that 
India would bo a land of warring groniis 
which would not coalesce into a Nation. 
For that reason alone, if not for any other, the 
substance of independence, nay I’ven 
indepeudenee itself, would not bo desirable, if 
tlie condition precedent f(,p obtaining it wcix* 
the aecoptancP. of the communal award. 

We linve said that even if the Hindus 
and Moslems pi-osented a nnittul front of the 
kind proposed, the British National Govern¬ 
ment now ill power would not agree to tlie 
transfer of more power to the Indian people 
than has been proposes! to be ^ven to them 
in the Wliiti' Paper scheme. On the contrary, 
the Tory Die-h.ards want more safe-guards or 
restrictions to be introduced in the future 
oonstitiitinn of India. 

But stipposiug any Ilitidii leader or leaders 


aoeepted the cominutial “awai'd” for the saki- 
of a so-called [lindn-Mo.siem Unity, wli;a 
would Im! the result ? To the extent of lu> 
or their Iliiuln following, the llimlns would 
be taken by th(^ world pnbli(( to be a pisiplc 
who do not know their own minds and who 
are capable of tempori/.ing and for.swearinj; 
tlieuiselves ; for, hitlicrln, e.xcept sonic, 
not all, “depressed” lliudns, tlie Hindu 
I'oiumiiiiily as a whole has eondeinned tin- 
commiiiial “awaixl.” 

So, tin* (ii-st resnU of aiiy Hindu haider- 
aeeepting tJie coitimnnnl award would bn thal 
(lie tliiiiking public in India and abroad 
would cease to liaye any nwjtect for llii- 
eharaetcr, intfdligenen and political wisdom ol 
tlie lliiidns. 

.Anotlii r result would be that the (Joveni- 
iiieiit would make a higher bid for .Moslein 
support. It bits not been foi^dtea that when 
tlie Unity Conferenet* proposed to reserve .‘{J 
percent of tin; .seats in the central legislature 
for the Moslems, Sir Samnel Hoare lost no 
lime to oiler them dilVv per cent, and when 
(he Utiily (-Vinferetiee agreed to (In- separation 
of Sindh iiiidef some eoiidilioii.s the same 
Hrilish fiinetionai’v deelared nnemiiUtionall; 
that Sindh would he separated. Ib-m-i’, mo 
elVort to seeitre a united Hiiidn-Mosleiii Iroin ol 
the kind proposed would only foster tlii.-^ aimtioic 
eeriiig spirit. .And it is no iiijnstiee to lln- 
Aliislims to say that, with a few 

e.xceptioii.s, (hey, lining “l■elllists," not senti- 
ineiitalists or idealists, wtiitid aeeept the liighe.-l 
bid, namely, that of the ruling party, and eoiisi- 
ijttentlv there woiihl not l.tc any united front. 

A tldrd result would be thnt the IJiiidiis 
>y(nild be further dtviilerl among themselves. 
For there ara mnnerous Hindus who woulil 
never aeeept tin- <'onimnnal “awanU even if 
Mahatma Gandlii, not to .sjieak of any lessei- 
leader, were to aeeept it. They wimhl form 
a very largi; and iiiftncnlial section. And 
there would not in effect be auy.iiriited Hindn- 
Moslem front, but only a combinatton of a 
scetion of the Himlns with the Moslems. 
Such a combination is not likely to succeed in 
oxtoiting any appreciable .amount of politu-al 
power from tiic British Government / 

It is a glorious privilege and duty of man 
to be in the minority of oven ono for the sake 
of TruA and Right. If Truth and Right 
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cleiiiand ii, onr Khoulil not mind si^puralton 
oiicVown fiiniily, cli»s«, fomimmitv, |>ropl<' 
nriiafum. But the ciminiuntil “award" is( tlif> 
iK'jjjition of Truth and Right niid I’rinciplc. 
,tud. thorofi>rp, rin riidinti, iin HTiidu, 
I Might to further divide or suh-divide his 
eoiiimuiiity by aeccptitig, even temporarily, 
(Ids poisotioti.s rotten thing. 

RtMiiember, >fahatnia (bindlii risked his 
life by fasting to jirevt’iit the separation of 
the “depri-ssed” class Hindus fnuii other 
iriiidns, as file original eoniinunal “award” 
would have had the eli’eet of bringing about. 
It is very likely that the suggested aeeeptanee 
of the (■omniunal “awartl” by some Hindus, 
if th(> suggestion were acted up to, would 
bring about a furtlier division of the 
llimlii coinmunitv into more groups. Whetlier 
Malialiiia Gandhi woulil fast to pntveut sueh 
division or to re-unite tlie groups, after siieli 
division, is moiv; tlinn we know or eau 
antieipate. 

Tt lias been alteni]>teil to be sliown in the 
foregoing ]iar.igraphs of this note that tliere 
‘■nniiet be a rnudil-Mtislein eoinhination of 
tlie kind pixiposed, nnd that even if there bi‘ 
a eoinbinatioii of that sort of Moslems with 
'Mine lliiuliis, it will not sneeeed in getting 
any appreciable politii'al eoiice.ssiotis fixnn 
I•ntai 11 for India. But supposing sueli a 
<-iiinbiiuilioti of some Iliudns with the Moslems 
'ueceeded in getting more ])ower from thi‘ 
riding ixiee on the understanding that the 
■'iinnmin.'d “awaril” woniti remain hifaef, what 
windil bo the result 't 

The result would be that the Himius, the 
inajority onmmiinity of India, would be 
|■|•ducod to the position of an even more liotj)- 
less and powerless minority than the White 
I’aper proposes to reduce them to, and 
political power would continue to be practically 
monopolized bv the minority eonsisting of 
-Moslems, Europeans, Anglo-Tndinus and the 
ruling princc.s ; and hence, it is the minority 
whifth would bis’ome more powerful, and the 
majority would grow relatively more powerless. 
M'c do not lay stress on the more fact of the 
Hindus being the luiijority (sonmiunity and 
on the fact of that majority community being 
reduced to the position of a powerless minority. 
But we do lay stress on the fact that the 
potKerlessness of the , Hiodoa would be 


a calumily for India, because the Hindu 
eomnutnlly contains the majority of the 
nationalists, the patriots, the iiitelligimtsia, 
and of the pulilic-spirited, aide, and self- 
.sacriticnig men and women poss<‘sseil of a 
■spirit of altruism ami imiejieruleuee. 

I.et IIS hope that, if Mahatma Gandlii 
cannot iiiisetllo the communal “award,” he 
will try his utmost to |ireveul and succeed 
ill prcviaifing further itijiiry Iteing done to 
the national cause liy tlie aeeeplaiieii of that 
so-called “awiinl” by any of his Hindu and 
other followci’s. 

The aeecptaiiei* of. a Ihing mahe.s its 
future ix’piidiutiou dltlieiill. Thi're is just, a 
pn.ssihilily—it mav not he a probability -of 
India gelling a demoeratie cimsliliition when 
the Isibour party next comes into reid ]iower 
ill Britain. Our nou-aecepl:ince of the com- 
imitial “iiwiinl” and ])ersisfent agitation for its 
auniiliiient and for the iiitnidiictioii of ilenio- 
eixitie Swaraj would lielf) that parly. But 
accejiljiiiee of tliat sn-ealled award Would 
liamper even llioso members of that party 
who are most ciitJiusiastir advocates of self- 
rule for fiidia. 

Some SanafaiUsfs and Mahatma 
Gandhi 

It would be doing a grave injustice lai 
Saiiatanisis in geneial In assume that as a 
bndv lliev are in favniir of vinleiiee and 
pmni' to net findi'lilr. I’aiidil Madaii Miditin 
Malaviya is a Saiiataiiisl, and has just presided 
oviT a Saiiataiiist confei-euce. It is well 
known that lie is eiitindy against any Saiiata- 
iiists using. jdtysical force against those who 
are I'lilled ixiforiner.s. He is the very personi- 
li eat ion of .sweet reasonableness, .tod tlieixi 
arc many Sanatauists of lesser note and 
uiikniiwn to fume, who resemble liini in these 
i'esjiecis. It is' to be ho[»ed that persons like 
him and ^lieiii would be able to rcstniiii the 
fury of foolish so-called Sa natal lists aguliist 
Mahatiim Gandhi and Ids followers. 

W-e use the woixl “foolish" deliberately. 
It is really foolisli to think that a man like 
Mahatma Gandhi can be prevented from acting 
ae.eording to his convictions iiy the fear of 
death. Both deductive and inductive reason¬ 
ing should lead one to this conclusion. If 
Gtuidhiji had never been subjected or threatened 
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to be subjected to fatal assaults, frum hi# 
character alone one could infer that fear of 
death lYoiild not deter him from doing his duty. 
But he has in tlic past uctunlly been assaulted 
acvoral times, which might have ended fatally, 
without being dcflta’tod from his chosen 
path by a hair’s breadth. 

Moreover, if Uandhiji could be frightened 
info giving up the cause of tlic “uutouchnblpH,” 
which is untliiiikablei or killed and reniove(.l 
from the scene of his consoerated labours, 
others would take up the work with rc-dnublcd 
r.enl. An<l with or witlnmt workers for tlic 
taiiise from atiiong the ranks of tlie “toiicli- 
abies," it is bound to triumph. Ilinduism will 
not die. Harijans will become respected 
members of the Hindu community and will not 
only kcej) it frinii tlying hnt add to its vitality 
and strength. 

Argun with and against Mnhatmaji by all 
means. Bnt baculine arguments directwl 
against him are of no use. ‘ 

Pandit Madan Mohan Mafaaiya on 
Unfouchabidfy 

At the seventh session of the Pan jab 
Provincial Bnnatan Dharma Conference, held 
last month at Rawalpindi, Pandit Madan 
Molian Malaviya dclivcrt'd his presidential 
address extemjiore. The greater portion of 
his address was devotetl to a discussion of the 
prablem of untouchability as at present 
understood. 

Quoting extracts from the Scriptures tha Fnnrlil 
imprCFfiCT! tiixra the audicnee that imtonchahilily 
as practisisl at present was never siinetioncd l>y 
the Vedas or snatras. No nntoucliahiiitv existed 
in congreentions, metas, tirlhiis, tcjnptiat, schools 
sad on the rontla. Evcir inunan beinj; hail a 
right to have ‘darshaii’ of the deity. 

It is cheering to learn from an orthodox 
Hindu scholar like the Pandit that the. Vedas 
and the other sastras do not sanction nn- 
tonchability. But whether they sanction it 
or not, it is bound to disappear, entirely. 
It lins been disappearing gradually. The 
Hindus do not follow the Vedas or the other 
sastrns in many vital things where strict 
adherence to the scriptures would have done 
them great good. Therefore, even if the 
scriptures did sanedoo the evil custom of 
antouchability, it iruald not have been 


consistent, Ic^cnl or right for them to adhere 
to it. 

Of course every human being has a right 
to luive dartihait (sight) of images or idols of 
gods and goddesses. Hindus in many places 
have gone further, lii the festivals of the 
worsln'ii of the goddesses Diiiga ami Suriisvati 
ill many jilaces the actual worsliip has been 
performed by Hindus of the iiou-Brahinan 
“depressed” castes (.ifficiatiug as priests, 
and tile food oft'ered and afterwards partaken 
of by Hindus of various castes including 
Brahiiiuns, Natiiasudras, <'tc., sitting together, 
has been cooked by “depres-sed” class Hindus. 
Such festivals have not been followed by any 
iiiitowurd results. 

llrferrine 1o Ihi! bills now is'fure ihe Central 
T.eKiHl>U arc in this I'oiiaection, ihu Pnntiil tleehiruii 
he was iipposixl to all o( tliciu on iiritiviplc iiixl 
would stiaiii every iivni! lo jC't them withilntwn. 
Ho wotilil not liku the iul<'rvi‘iuioti of Uovennncnt 
ill rulitiioiis niatlors. The ]jiAsstatibly, 
eon alii a ter I Iia it WIIS of .Muslims, OlirUliims, 
I'liraia and otliers, liad not (he right, tin; Paiiilil 
contended, to jiass any bill regimiiiig tinn|>l»; entry, 
which was a purely auimlaaist nicaaiirc. 

That is too exunprehensive a subject to bo 
discussed in the course of a note. We, too, 
are opjmsed to tiie interference of the 
Govennnent or the Ijpgislaturc in religious 
matters, except in matters involving eonsidor.i- 
tions of humanity and morality, a# Stiftn, 
infanticide, etc. Rut wo do not see any 
objection to legislation of a permissivt" 
character and to legislation wiiieh retnoves 
some legal powcrlessncsa on the part of teinplc- 
tnisteos to admit “untouchahle.” worshippers 
to temples. ■ • , 

Oonrludinn: the Paiulii apjKnlut to rtaoatiinistr 
to work for the betterment "iif the oppresBcd and 
depresfltd el.isacs. He, howevtT, Btrnek a jiote of 
warning against over-xealoiia reforniors uiuiig com- 
julsiiMi nr eocreinn in the mutter of temple ciiliy 
ly nntoiK'hiiblea and nrgeil them not to vominit 
any autioii likely to injure llie fcclinga of the 
orthodox Bcctiun of Saiiatanists. 

Both Snnatanists and refonnera should 
work for the welfare of die 'lo^ly, .not as 
patrons and benefactors, but in a brotherly 
spirit. Just os ovcr~zcaloiis reformers should 
refrain from compulsion or coercion, so 
should fanatical Sanatanists refrain from doing 
what was recently done at Biixar and Baidya* 
naih'Dcoghar to break the beads of Mahatma 
Gandhi and his followers. 

It is enconrag^g that Pandit Madan 
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Mohnn Miiinviya is with the rpfomjprs np to 
a certain jmint. 

Mahatma Gandhi Welcome to Bengal 

Malintmii Giiiultii is in tmidori) tinies the 
(;re:it<'»t iiiiioiip; tlie work el's for (lie iiplil't of 
(lie poor, the lowly uiiil the “depressed.” He 
would, therefore, be I'oi'dioth' and enthiisiiisti* 
eally weleonied to Roiipai on llii’ oeeusion of 
liis lour ill file piMviiiee this nuuilli. We join 
with :ill others in welcoming him nod wish 
all siu-i-ess to his phil:inlhi'o]iie hihoiirs. We 
feel, however, tliiit his tour will be nil loo 
brief niid will not. inetiide iniuty distriets. 
We do not refer to Mi(1mi]inr. We know ihiit 
he is h!ird-))resHed for time, but liojie tliiil on 
the next tiei'asion he will be able to visit the 
dislriets, omitted fnuu liis tour pniorainiui; 
this time. 

The Late Sir Chef fur Sankacan Nair 

Sir .('hettiir Hankiirjtii Nair, who passed 
away last inontli at the age of 77, was a man 
of strong persoimlity, varied talents and many 
iiehievements in different .spheres of aetivlty. 

Sir (?Iiettur Saiikaoni Nair, a. A., a. r,., c. i. r.., 
was Ixirii oil Juiv 11. Itifi? ; rdui'iilc’d at Miiilras 
I'lT'sMeney Colli')ri‘ ; Mi^ib Court vakil ; (JoviTiiiuciit 
|i1eii<lcr ami luiidic iirosecnlor to llie (lovenioielit 
of Madras; Advoeate-tjeuerHl; .Jiidjei Hijtb Court, 
-Moihas; for laaiiy years n meaiflcr of llio Madras 
fs'gislalivc Coiiiieii; nreaideiit of the Indian 
National t’oiittress at Aniraoti ; preBidcnt of the 
fiidiiiii Soeial Confenairti at Madnis ; preaiileiit of 
the Indian Tndiistml Kdiihifion, Madras; foiiiidn 
aiifl for some time cittlor, the Maihon /iVji/a;, the 
.Vdrfrns Ijttir .h»nmt and the daily iiewsiatper 
MailfiiK Slantl(iii {; nienihei' of the Onvernor-fienoral’s 
K-^peiitivo Coiioeil, lt)l,a-191!); memlicr of the 
Ctmiieil of I lie .Sirretarv of Sl ate for India ItllS- 
1921 ; eleeted raeinbor, fkllliieil of State, Nov. IfGo ; 
ehainnaii of the Onirtil Ix'gislaltire Ooniioirtw; 
whieli sat wit.li the Simon ConimisHioii, 192K; 
author of (Saiulhi 004 Anatchu, which inrolviHi 
him in a libel suit filcil a{(aiiiBl. him t>y Sir Miehaid 
O’Dwyer. 

We rcinemlxir with gratitude that Sir 
Siinkaran Nair contributed to The Modem 
Jiei icu) for March, 1914, an article on “Village 
Government in Southern ludla,” iu which he 
fiaid ; 

“Itepreeentativc government is .so constantly 
alleged to be abhorrent to the spirit of the 
Eaat that I shall quote in extensq the rules 
for election for one of those [village} assemblies 
fnun the report of the ai«haeolo^<^ superin¬ 


tendent for 1904-5, pp. I.'11-145, These nilcB 
arc siihl to have Imcn proinnlgnled iu A, I). 
918-919 and 920-921.” 

He concluded the ailicle with the 
remarks : 

"It is interesting to observe that huiies 
were eligible for election ami a larly was n 
member of a eoiumitlee of juslice. (Report 
for 1910, section ;1.5, p. 9,S.) Ollier village 
assemblies appear lo liave eonsisted of 
eiillivators and iiiereliiiiits. 'I'lie archaeological 
siiperinleiident siiniilse.s that, llie same rules 
tijiplii'd to them, e.veept knowledge of the 
Vedas. (Report for 1 912-1 d, p. 9S.) 

“After tliis who can say fbiit ri-presentii- 
tive iiistitiilioiis ami self-governiiii'nt are a 
foreign importation 

The Lafe Mr. Kutmtd Nafh 
Chaudhuri 

Mr. Kuniud Nath <'li.andhiiri, barrister- 
iit-law, was II distiiigiiislifd lawyer of (he 
(.’aleuttu High Gourt and a bnulter of the 
late Sir Ashiitosh ('hnuillmri. Shiknr was 
his hobby, and Jis a shikari he had bagged 
many a tiger imd other wild aninials, Dni'ing 
the liLst bluster holiduvs lie went to the 
Kaialiandi fore.st for .shooting tigers, though 
lii^ was about 70, Ibifortiiiialely he was 
fatally iiiaiileil by a wounded tiger, lie was 
tlie aiitlior I'd' a book and maiiv urtieles on 
shikar. 

The Lafe Mr. Pramafha Hath Bose 

Mr. Pramatha Nalh Bose had served 
Government for long years as ;in officer of 
the Geological vSiirvey of India. Tn spite of 
his meritorious services, lie was superseded by 
a European ofReer. For tliis reastm he retired 
early, though he could lias'o .servcfl Itmger. 
In the sphere of gcobigieal work he will be re¬ 
membered ns the discoverer of irf>n ore, in the 
Gorumahish.ani hills in the Mayiirblianj State. 
This discovery of Ids lies at the foundation 
of the Tain Iron and Steel Works at 
Jamshedpur. 

Mr. Bose was a widely read thinker and was 
^c author of several books on Indian civiliza¬ 
tion and culture. He was the prot.agonist of 
Indian cultural awaraj. Having been educated 
in Brit^, he lived and dressed like a European 
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dtiring lli« |>nriorl of hi(* servien and some 
yoars aftcrwawis. EJiit liitli'i'ly, for years, 
his <1ress anil jjorsonal habif.s were like those 
of II Heiijpili who hail iieviT ii'Peivi’il Ktiitlish 
l■l|l|(•:lfiuii. ’flji,. I■ll;lll^^l■ \va‘ 'leiiherale and 
the l•l■'oll Ilf fonvirlioi). Ill' lived to he 
ahoill ‘'-id, Vi-iii's an'o III' Was |Lr(iii<l eiiiiiljjli (o 
I’lilllrilaite several arijeles ti, Th'' .Ifodei'i' 
Ih rit ir. 

Iftiwarti for Hihi Hornam Kmir 

Miss Ilariiaiii ICaiir. a Sikli ejil id’ tin- 
Faiijah, hl’JlVely nUereil resist;iiii e tn a iifan^ 
(if diieoits ill sjiile nf reeeiviiifi t wo ^imsliot 
wounds. 'I'wo of the daeoit.s died and om! 
was eaptnred, while her father also died in the 
eiieoiiiiler. I l<*r hfulher also reeeivi?d serious 
injuries. Urolher and sister are still in 

hospital. They are to receive (joverinneiit 
rewtirds in ejisli {Rs. "JOOO each) and lands. 
'I'he pohlie also .slnndd honour and rewai-d 
their licroisni in a snitnbie inannci'. 

"Political Oufraqes in India" 

N'kw Ut: 1,111. .\[iril tW. 

Tll(^ I'mitiril lit .sitiite met today to disenss the 
Trade Dispiilin l•^vl('lldill(f Bill, tfie Siiii;iir t'lti'isc 
Diil.v Bill uiid the Snt^iir faiu' Hill. 

I>iirin;r the interp'lliilinii liotir die lioiiie 
.Seeii-tarv inforiiusi Nlr, .Tatradish Bmierjea that 
the total ninalu'r of politiral »iilriij:isi in tndia 
from liril to l''i'tii-utii‘v, Hril, was d?.) of whieh 
JKI was in Bengal. <lt these JKl oalrnniw in 
Bell<;nl 1.1 were iniirili'n>iis ontratces, :17 weri- 
iitlennils at ontrattea. id wnive duc-oities, 10 wen' 
lioinli Ihiwinji; anil otie' iiriiual raid. The total 
iltniilHT of nllh'inis kilhil and iniami in Indin 
diirin|r this ^s'rioil was lit:! of wnieh Buiijial was 
resfxnisihle for 111.-“['iiitcd Press.’' 

Ill March last. Sir Jlnrry Haig stated in 
the I„ogislalive Assembly that Bongni had tin* 
inannpoly of political outriigc.s. niat was not 
•piilc acoiimtc. Politieai ontrnges have tnkcii 
place in the rest of India, too, thougli not so 
many as in Ilcngtd. It would he good for 
Bengal ami good for India, if sonic disinterested 
coinpetcitt party .studied the jiotiology of politi¬ 
cal outrages in India ami their- gri'ater 
prevalence in Bcngnl and diacovei-ed reinedics. 

Proposal to Lighten Britain's 
Philanthropic Burdens I 

The South African Whites have como 
forward in qnitc n fratemd spirit with a 


proposal to lighten Great .Britain’s philan¬ 
thropic hnnlcns ! Renter telegraphs ; 

(.(iNoos, .Vpril 2 'j. 

Tin iJ-Kiitiiliiii'S of nn tiitiT-IiniH^riat conlriivi'rfy 

litivi' ..iK'ih'il ii|i liv ini iiimoiiiH'imii'nt ol 

Ifi'iii'iiil Il'-Uziii; ill till Soiiili African Purliiiitit-iii 
iliiil Ili*'*I'ni niiiii'iil (ii-i'ihi'-i''! -ti n liii^ a iiol'' i " 
lirilaiii iii'uiii:,; ihc iniiaiiiiaic trioi-'fi ivui'-' of dr 
iialivr l'ri)li'''liir:ilis uf ll'i-lniaiialand. Saa/ihiii'l 
and IlNSiilolaiiit In llf' l'iii>ai. 

Till' ]irin'cilim' li\ uliii'h -in-h a i‘han;;i' may t.. 
I'llii 111! lias Iss-ii laid 'town in llic Piiinii "f S nidi 
.ifrii'a \''l and Mic admi-alcs of llio I'iiaii!;-- 
niaiiilaio fiial ih'' llriiisli fiiiri'rinni'iil have fail--! 
In di‘(vl'rp ill,' drnl"i‘fiiraO'S. which havv hi'cii Icfi 
ill a 1 . kwanl siai,'. 

Till' iialivi's ihcmsL’lvi'S, h.evi'vi'r. an- sthsiL'Iy 
o|)liosr.il In I hr tniiisfi'ii 111-,', ivliilv Ihc •i|i!itisiti',n 
likely Oi 1 h' offensl in crlain r|iiarlers in Brilain 
is iniliiMksl hy Ihe coiiimi'iil of die “.Miiiiehi'sir'i- 
(iiiardimi," which iiracs that Ilii'i" can he iv 
iincslinn Ilf I'literiainina dc iaH|iicsl, nidess Ih- 
I'liinn whiiils a more IDhtiiI native (Kilicy. 

As if Britain's own “iiativi; polhiv” has 
alwnvs evcrywliere been .'iiid still is “iihenir' ! 

’I'lie record of the dealings of the wiiili's 
with the hhick luees in AFriea is black. 

Trauancore Sanctuary for Animah 

TnO'aiu'iiit' lias tiikoii siiil.abic mcasiir(',s In 
rstnlilish an animal saneliiavy on I lie shores nf die 
Periyar I.akc I'alcading ipi to E’la'riaailc and for 
diis [iiiriiosc it is |im[Histsl not. In allow any 
ahi>jfiiij: nil dll' highlands fni- a iicriod of lii,. 
yeiirs. 

t'nlikc in miiiiy tihii'cs in N'nrdicrii India vrheri 
iiiiimal iv'si'rvis arc mainly iiili'iidcd for slinilliiiv 
imrixisi's. il is ITis llighmss die Mtdiaraja’s infcii 
lion to have llic. animal ri’si rvcs on the Travancar,- 
higldands lo I'liahli' visitnm from all over III,- 
world tn sis' the wild atiimala leading their natural 
lives. Owing In iiidiscrimiimh' shoolilig ill Ihe 
jinsl severtil siawii's hio'i' liecii eoin|>lefely nv 
ierminated and tlie (rijvi'i'niiieat iiavr div-idis] lo 
It'civc die rare fiuma whieh once nhotinded in 
Triivniii’oi'i! ftircRts. 

His TTiglmesa the Maharaja hail on more than 
one laieasioii gene to Ihe nigiilaiids (o see fiw 
himself how this eoiild he limt ell'wfiai and on 
cverj' (xtcasiim he eriiisctl Periyar lake on hoani 
the "State atciiin liviiiieh. His Highness had wiliires- 
oi herds of itisnii, sanibur and even ligera viw.v 
near the shores of the lake.—.t. /’. 

Oriya Authors Honoured ' 

Berhamiioiv {(ianjaih.l 

Tint .411-1 ilk«l Oriya Poet’s CotlfiirciK'e was 
held hero laat week, Baja riahih of Diiaroeote 
uresiding. .4 large number of imets and scholars 
from diflereiit iwrts of Orissa and Oaiijaiii 
attended. 

After Mr. M. S. Panigrahi, Ohairman of the 
Reo^oil Committee, had welcomed the poets, 
the Raja Sahib of Dharacote opened the (»nferenee. 

Mr. Qopal eshaadra Praturaj, author of the 
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Oriya Knr.vi‘l<»|>.nxlin. mul diu Rrijii !?;ibili nf 
rfuK!i(i. « n'piittni imilior. ttori’ ivitli 

-I'mriiti' luldn’SiM’j) of wvli'omi'. ivfcrriiiis to fhoir 
v;i1iial>lo coiilrnmtiopis lo Oriyu Jjtcniliiir, 

III miiiu'i'tioii witU ihi' ciiiifcroin-i' si'Vi'Viil 
iiii|nil>lislii'il workrt. oil i>iiiiitiii(ii‘ mul 1 k>s) iiorks 
itf tirl wi’iv rvliiliitiKl, 

V I'l-Hohition i-oiuloliii;' ifiu di'iith nl' llio luio 
Mr. M. S. l);is M;is iliiiiiiiiiioilsly piLs^'il. -Vuifeti 
/ 

W’c- lliivo Kl’Cll till' liiMt tlllVC voluilics of 

Mr. fio|)al t'liamliii Pniliiiinj's (‘iii'volnixirdir 
iliolioiiarv of tlio Oriyii liiiijriiagi'. fii rcviow- 
iiiv it ill our lust miiiihrr, w<! Iiiivi' .said tliat 
ilii- iltrliotiary will bo of use not only to those 
vvlui'i' iiicitlier-ton^ne is Orivii but also In 
iiuisi' wlio.se ini>lhi'r-tini^;ii(> is Herifrali or 
llliuli. Ileiip^ali and Oriva -ire in fact so akin 
iliut, if both were written in the .same seript, 
tSii'. ilietionarv eonlil be ruisily aila]ileil ns a 
lleiiu;;ili ilietionarv. If (lie same seript were 
n-ecl for writinjr lliiidi, Hindi Ie.vieo^rapliers 
'■■iidd also nse it. 

'I'lie elose kinsliip id' Oriya and lieiigali 
li.is heen known to me for a Ionjr lime. It 
«a' Ininiolil home to me afresh when I went 
e> Ciitlaek la.sl. year lo take pai-t in the toeal 
Ihiiamohiin Itoy eeiitenaiv eelehvalioii.s. I 
■-iiidd follow tlie speeelies in (triya ol three 
■:'i iilleiiieii anil a ladv almost (Insni^hoiit, and 
iIlliiMtirh I delivered all mv speeelies in ('ntlaek 
ill lleij^jidi, e.M-ept one, aiiionu; the aiidienee. 
eoiisistiiijj for dll' ino.st part of Oriya {^mtle- 
uii-ii and ladies, only one gentleman eotnjilained 
dial 111 * eijtild not follow me—and he was a 
I elugn-.s]ieakiiig vonnf; gentleman from tlie 
tiaiijam di.striet. 

f Off ore's Visit to Ceylon 

On the ifrd of this month the Hoet, 
laihimiramith Tagore, and party will .start for 
t'olombo, arriving there on the Sltii. Tlie party 
will I'onsistof more than 20 persons in all, some 
sailing to ( ’olnmbo and otliers journeying by rail. 
I'lie IWt will stay in fh'ylon for about a mo nth 
and a half, during which period he will deliver 
a few addresses at Coloinbo, and Niinpn^ 
iiiorhfoto, a drama by him, will be staged on 
lour nights bv the professors and students 
iieeoiiipanying him. An exhibition of the arts 
and erafts of tin* Visvabharafi at Santiniketaii 
iiitd Srinikentan will also be held. The 
l*oet, his .son, daughter and danghter-in-law, 
Pritu*ii>al Nunda Ijd Hose, other professors 


and tlie boy and girl stndent.s are likely 
aftemards to pay visits to tin* prineipal 
histori(*al and other famous places in the 
island. The Sinhidese will tini.s have a ram 
o]iportnnify of ln>ing aeipiainted willi Hengali 
ei 1 1 til re ill some of its prineipal phases. 

Japanese Ambition 

Mow Japan attaeked ami dismembered tin* 
t'iiinesi* Ib-piiblie and praelieally iieeame the 
owner ol Manehiiria ami .some other regions 
whieh had been t'hinese territiirv before, and 
how (hr- Western exjilniters of ('hina ami the 
la'agiie of Nations simpiv looked on biitdid not 
nr eoiild not give any other hi*lp to ('hina than 
woiils, w’iirils, wortls, though both tho.se .Xsialie 
I'lnintric's w'ere in<‘nil>er.s of (he laiagne, is 
reeent history. ’I'liat history does not reveal 
Japan's [laeitisin. lint In.st iiioiil.h Japan jioseil as 
the inaintainer of jieaei* in the OnenI ! 

.i Tt»KN>, IS, 

Whiit f}]iiii11y in tlip |»ii'Sr: :ih ;i 

\vjiniiii|C lo worUl (o ils Uiirtds oirc'lunii 

is jii ii slalpMii'iil iHhiunl l>y flii' 

Ollier in roniierljoJi willi iv|Kfi'ls ol' 
jiiini irili‘riiHlHd>:il :is>iiK(:iiM'<‘ t*» T\n* 

•;l:i1riiirnl drrliiiNN lluil lirrios it Iwn' Ditlornl 

n'S|HM|sJ}iilil.y In iilfliiiliiili lllr ]n lire of Hir Orinil, 
III Vli‘W till' flirt tli:i1 the rr-stollil loll <»!' 

iilNir'i' in f^l)in:l 4lr|K'lit[.‘4 tin I'liiim IhTSiAf.. 

■Iii|iiiii will ()|j|>osr :iny artinh by (fir 
<lOvrrnpiieiit i-Miitniry (o the |N'arr 4»F (hr (h'icilt. 
Furthrrnioi'r, will Im* f*ss‘rr«| In <n>|KMr :Miy 

Mlrllsun^ nf olhcr jxm'i'i'H liki^ly Uy ftnitl to \i 
(lisl.iirlmiirn of the |kairr nf (li<’(Irit-iit like ]>niviiiih^ 
fihlriH willr nnlilary |iliiiirt<, niililary iiiH(rii«‘bir:4niitf 
|M»li1iral lo'aii^. -If<ruiri'. 

This means, not that Japan really desires to- 
niainfain the. pi'aee of the Orient, but lliat she 
will not allow any other |K)W’er to prevent her 
fi-om breaking the peace whenever sin* likes- 
lienee she is sjn-aking as if China W’ere her 
vas.sal and she herself was the suzerain of all 
.Asia a 1 id the islands in the Paeilie Ocean and 
all regions bordering on it. She desires that 
China .slioiild remain entirety at lier iiierey. 
Flmee she objects to that eonntrv being 
provided watli military planes, military 
iiistriietors and political loans, China as u 
sovi'reign state lias every right to provide 
herself with these for defensive piirpo.scs. 
lint even if sill' wanted ttii-se for purposes 
of ajftjression, an aggi'essivt* nation like Japan 
would liave no nioral right lo assnnie aiiN of 
injm'ed iniioceiiee and sermonize, bewiiwo 
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when <l:i{>nn nttneked Chinii, she turned a deaf 
ear to all etliienJ rliH'<iusu*i>. Cliina, however, 
has no aifs:r<‘-*Hivr' tl(*si{;us on any other state ; 
she Wants only to he eiiiii|>|)ed for defejicc, and 
tlmt is what she tins said in reply to the 
Japanese dra'laratloti. 

NASKiS’Ci, April J‘J, 

N<» Slate has the re^tt to elaim an exelnsivo 
rfspoiisihlil.y for ttiu maiiifeiiatiei' of pisicn in any 
part Ilf ilu! woi'lil, ilerlaviM a l'orei<tn (tttii’e 
alateiie'iit in reply to the JajiLnese deelnralion 
ypsterilay, 

Cliiiiii, iw a member of (hi> I^oiij'iie, ilesires lo 
proinoti- iiilenintioii:il eo-operatioii, pL’iee anil 
semtrile, hit <l>n a )L iiil-a 1 to iiijan; tlie 
iiitci'e'sis of any eonnlry. far hws rlislinli puiiee in 
the Far Kist. The <'i>lla1)ijratiuii hetneeii </hiiia 
anti oilier etniatrii'^. uhelhn' (iiiaiieial or ill the 
forai of teehiiiertl assislanee. lias liei’n nna-imlilieal 
iiiitl the pnn hase nf military erplipineiit anil 
eniployaenit of fiirei;j;ii military iiislrnetors have 
iH'iMi sifli'ly for iialioiial tiefi iii’i'. 

Hilt “natioiiiil defeiiee” iiii tint parL of 
(vliina is exadly wlitil -Ja])an does not like and 
wants lo prevent, 

Oliitia’s ileelaration of her paeilii; intcnlions 
and her assertion of her independent polilieid 
status were folloiyeil by a livpneritie.al 
'‘iliselaiiner'’ on the part of Japan ; 

Tokio, April ^1. 

A tlist-lainier that .liijian has any iiileiition tif 
iiilerferiiiit ivilli (he iiilerests of othiT I’nivers 
Clijrairetl ill Iratle herndieial to niiina has heim laarle 
hy II Foreia:ii ttlllee spoliesinaii with I'efiTniee to the 
statement, .lapaii lias uo inU'iitina of devialiiif; 
from the piliey of 0 )'en iloor iiinl eipial opinirliiiiily 
to all nations in Clliina or iiiterferiiijr with the 
intlepeiiiletiee tif (lliina. Jaiian tli'siivs niiilieaTion 
ami prospia'ity of (Ihinn, wliieh mnsr he ohliuni'il 
liy Ohiiia's awakeuine, not liy sellisli exploitation hy 
Other IMw'ers, The time has jiassial when ulher 
Fowers in the Leaiiale van exeriase inlloeiiee for tile 
exploitation of ('Inna.—llciiter. 

Of eotirse, “Japan lias no intention of 
deviatinjr from the policy of open door 
and crpial opjiortniiitv to all nations in 
(Jliiita” ! Only .she wislies to be in a position 
to shut the open dour ajrain.st utlicrs 
whenever it mtiy be ncecssary in her 
own interests. Siiiiilnrly, she does not watif 
to interfere with the indi'pendence of OlVina. 
Only she will not allow Oliina to e.icercise that 
indcpeiideneo to obtain from other'eoiintries 
wlintevor hc*t]t she stands in tit'etl of for her 
“unification mid pnisperity"—for maintaining 
her integrity. Precious itidepcndimce ! The 
Japanese desire for the “nnifimtioH anil 
prosperity of China” has been clearly 
proved by the creation of Manchuria as 


ji separate indopimdotit (?) state. It vronhl 
have been all riglit if Jnpati prevcnlcsl 
other Powers from exploiting China in the 
interests of Cliina. Hut the fact is, Jajiau 
wants to moiio[iuIi/e the e.xploitatiun of China. 

Meanwliilf; other Powers look on as if In 
abject impnleucc, as before. Cou.sider the 
Briti.sli attiliidc. 

Lo.vdon, April 2:t. 

Ill the lliinsti (if Commons Sir .loliii Himon fncei! 
a sliirrii of (piistiiMis on the sulijivl of Jiipsir:, 
'‘lliLiitls olf Olmia " miiinmieemerif on .\piil IS. 

Sir .lolui Simiiu rcplieil lliat ho hail not na-eiveil 
any o iiiHeatioii to Mint elh i t froiii .I:i|iaii l>iil lln' 
lli'ilish V'llI) issador hail Crililed llte text of ihi' 
iiifoi'iiiiil vi'i’hiil stateiiioiil iiiado to the .Jii|>-aiii':i’ 
Fi'i'ss liy a Hpiikesmaii of I In; Forei(;o tlliii'e. 

Sir .li'liii .Simon said llio stali'oiriil appariailly 
was iii'piied 1>v approluaision of rertaiii dan^i-iH I., 
pcate aiol Koo) relations lj. Iwi’eii Cliiiiii nod .fapai. 
w'hieh loi.L^Iil follow (‘E‘rlaiii ai'lioii hy olher Fowits 
in (Miioii. 

Sir .li>!iii Simon iln'lariid llial no siiidi datie.'i.- 
were I" lie appi'elieiiiled Irom lilt; lirilish |>oliio 
lie, li.ov.'ii'V, liiiil iMmiiiimii:il'‘il with lint .lapaiiivi- 
(iovcromeiit wilh the ohjeil of idarifyilie iIm 
position ijf His Majesty's t foveriinii'itt in eoiisi'ipieiji’i- 
of file s]i )ki‘Small's reference to ohjeelioos O' 
liiiimeial assistaiiee lo Cliina. Ri‘ii1er. 

Ihtnii//s to jn'iicr :ind yootl n-hiiioiis bel- 
wts'ii (^hiiin and Japan" might follow if oilier 
l\)Weis aided in Cli as lier friends I 
Peaee and goiiil relation.s can be nialntaiiied bv 
China by lieking thi‘ boots of (he powerful 
aggressor and bv tin; oilier Powers not (loin*; 
any thing to disturb this digiiilied Siiio 
Ja]niiiese tableau vivinit. 

John Hull is stieli a good boy and is so 
polite to jiersims armed with tlie big sliek 
that “Sir .Inlm Simon ileelared that tio siieh 
iliingers were to be appreheiiiled from tile 
Hrilisli poliey.’’ Aiidt, it is really (me that 
Hritisli nriiiiifiu’tnrer.s of war materials will 
not be so partial to China as to sell these 
only to China ; lint, if war were to break out 
between Japan mid Cliimi, they will, as before, 
supply arms and ammnnitioii to both the 
countrie.s impartially to the exteyit of their 
re.spective powers to pay caslu » 

A further 111essiige from Ijondoiris priutod 
below. 

Lon DOS, April 2 . 1 . 

Tho British coniiumijeatioii to Japan on the 
latter’s k cam tin mil wit rat it ti indirectly .addri»sed to 
the Powers 'Cgiirdim! their palioy in China has been 
dosjmtehi'd to tlie British Amiiasiiiidor, Tokio, for 
delivery to the Foreign Oflico. There lias been no 
direct notification by Jupiui to Britiliu re(tarding_ die 
new Japanese attitade. It ia undentood that Britisli 
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.iMiiimiiiii’iitioii ia I'hfotly n n'litHmiatiijii i>( HriliiiiiV 
piMitioii. eap:‘i’iaUy iiiiili'r tlic S'iihvI’iwit Trcaly. 

the Cliitx’ai’ piiiit of view, tlifi'i' 
(lues not- si'Pm to 1 k‘ iiiiy liopc of from 

tlic prcilomiiiniil partiMT Iti t]i<‘ of 

\aliiMia. iVofhiti}; so for known about tiic 
attitiule of Frant'c, Italy, I'to. Oal-^iilo the 
Ij-afiiK' llio woaltliiest and atroiijri-st Power 
i- till' rnili'il iStati's of Aiueriea. 'I'lio Anieri- 
eaii uttiliiilc ia indieated in file nieaaji};e 
jiriiiled below. 

W.isiriN'orox, Jl. 

It in ili-liiiili'ly iiiiU(.Mlnl thil ttr' rinleil .<iates 
illlrails, at leant tor lllr pri'ntail. In ii-riiain a aiate 
liV'^raniler in any inti'niatioiial eiiia|iLIe:il iniin 
arinin;; out of .Papaii'n staleiueia of (inlii v ivaiiriliiit! 
t'hiiia.—Heiiter. 

Japan’s ''Hands off Cfiina” Policy 

Sinoc wiiliiif; oiir note on “.Ia|i;in’s Ani- 
bitiim" we have found .noine more teli'frramn 
ri'l:itin<r to .I:i|):in’s “IftinU oil’Oliiiia’’ jioliev, 
'iibne(|minilv [Miblished in the dailies. (Prie 
of lliem runs thus ; 

TokIo. A|iril 'ill. 

'rile ilesiiv for iliri’i-t Sino-Jji]iani'se iieootlalioJis 
I'll llti' praii 1 iii<r proltleias was e!C|ii\ssefl liy tlie 

I'oreijrn .Minister. .Mr. l[ii'ot!i, it. inierview 

witli tile Cliiiie.sc' .Miiiisier, li. iieral ('liiuiirlsriiihi. 
.Mr. Ilirola said that a soliiliruj as I'nrly as fsissirit,. 
was vital to peaee in llie (‘'ar Mist. 

t'Inrifyiii;; anil npholding the 'hands o|]'(.’hitni 
stateiiient. Mr. Ilirola sTtitrsi llnil tlii'ii' was a 
iiiHiiifeslalioii of sisitiiiieiit in f'hina wliiili was 
not very iJensant. lie cluelarod that [airt of the 
•la|iaiic!so stateiiient was sominvhat. stroiittly woriled 
hat the .fapanese <toviTiiinenl would snpixitt its 
siihslanee ami spirit and lioped that the t'Jdnisi! 
Goveriiineut anil piip|ili' wnnld en.r>[ijTali', a.s both 
eoiintric's were resjsinsilite for peaee in thi' J''ar 
Kast, 

111 the meanwhile., aeeordinj; to the iiMiUD 
.\>;<nicy, Jniwneso oirieial eiivles are Kivintr serious 
nlleiitioii lo the rejKnts that Chinn has already 
ntrcliasisl Id neroplanes from Italy anti that two 
lalian instriietniw are leaehini; id the Xanehanii 
aviation .seliotd and Germans are jrlunnitiit tile 
estiiblishinent of an atTojrhinn fai'tory in tile same 
vicinity. 

What Mr. Hirittii has said in his interview 
with the Chineso Minister does not make if 
iieee.-isary for ns to withdraw or modify any 
of our observations in the note on Japan’s 
iinbition. 

sVs for Chimi buying aeroplanes from Italy 
mid Italy supplying them and China engaging 
Italian instructors of aviation, that is what 
all independent coutjtrics have a right to do. 

76-15 


J.ipnn lii't'self will, if has been re|Mrfed, 
grciifly iiiigiiient. her air power hi llie voiir.se 
of three yenis. If China has really pnrcltused 
aeriiplaiii's nnd eiig.iged rtiilian iiistniefors anti 
allowed (ii'rmans fo make pre[iaratiiins for fhe 
eslablisliiiieiit of an iKTOjihiiie faefory in 
Chtiia, that wouhl tiieaii some surf i>f warlike 
|iri'|>aratioii, ilefeitsive or oireii.sive, or hofh. 
Wi’ heiirfilv disliki' war. Ihit fhe prtipositioii 
eaiiiiot lie agrei'd to thaf it is the st.nmg and 
tile vielorions alone who haw llie right to make 
military preiiai'aliims on an ioereasiug seale, 
hut (hat the weak and the defeated have no 
right to heeoiiii' sfoniger in order to previnit 
III rl her defeat in fill ore. 

Ih’itaiii and l'’l'aiiee have dejieiideiieie.s titid 
eoloiiies ill and near .\sia, which are open lo 
ei'jirisal.s on the part of .lapaii. .Vmeriea has fhe 
Pliilippines ill tin' Paeitii’ to think of. Italy 
and tiermaiiv have no sm'h territories to .Asia, 
lienee Italy and (JiTiiiaiiy can do things to 
iielp China which llrilain, Praiiee, I’. S. 
eaimnt (liink of doing, iiiiie.ss compelled to hy 
sjieeial eiivnnistanee-s in defeiiee of their own 
interest.s. Holland also has a ■■oiisiilerable 
staki' in .Asia anil, 11n'i'i'l’ore, niilst nei'ils lllilik 
tlii’iee before giving oll'eiiei' to ■la)>a‘i directly 
or imlireetly. 

llesides the possession ol lei'i'ilorv in .Asia, 
somi' of tile powers ineiilioned above bavc* 
stakes in China itself, :i.s the following tejegniin 
ini.lieales : 

l.o\i>«>\. .\pi'il ttt>. 

.tl'isinr Iriiiii the .Jiipani'Se 'Itamls eft t'liiiiii 
allliollliei'iaeiil il is piiialt'il eiil :nithori 1 .iitively 
lli.'il till' iirtlisli ill VI si rill'll Is ill Shtiiieliai are Ihris' 
Hill! u iiiiir linns tliiise iif ,)a|iati. In Ohiiiii 
jinjjji'r ttrilisli iavistnnailH li.laL CI 07 ,ir 1 IMtJn, thiil 
IS .jCi per eeiil ail till' lolal fnreian iaviMlnieals, 
as aaiiinsl i' 74.1 nm.i^ 1 ) iif .]a|iaii. ivliieli is 21 {mt 
I' l'iit of tlic tolal, anil llie laiilei.l t^latps' 
t 42 ,oi|),GilI nr Iliac tier I'l'iil of tliy Inlal.' 

’I'hc lll'itish Amba.ssador in C. S. A. has 
e.vphiiiied the liritish po.sithni to the proper 
party in AVashiiigton. 

W'AsrtiMrroS, .\pril 27. 

Jsir Kfiiiald Lindsiiy, the Ilritisli aiiiliussialor, 
ilisctissixi the .Tupitriese situalinn with .Mr. I’hilliiiH, 
l.tiiUer.fJecrwary of Slule, for half an hour in tnc 
BtaW dcjBirl mont this oveiiin^ - and il is iiiitlentloral 
comniunicalud lo Mr. l'Iiilli|)S tho authentic text 
of Britain’s note to .laiiaii aiii.1 expliniu-il Britain's 
ixsitlon. It is learned from anthoritativo sonreea 
unit the Cnitod States has not talron any detinite 
diplomatic action in thn matter and hna not aunt 
any otfieial commiiniciition to .laiain or Other 
signatories to the Xiiic-Poa-er 'rnsily. There is no 
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iniiicntioii thni mty i in miniate MClion ih i!ontoni' 
plated. 

Some miiHons for tlio French iittitniln have 
been abited above. Further iiulieatioiiH of 
that nttitmle etui bo gnthorcil from the 
following telegram ; 

Paris, .\prii 27. 

Oflieial vin-los are exln’mely reservetl in roifani 
to the repoHrel .Inlianeafl staUments nf pnliny 
rh-a-rin niiiiul. Thii exact I'xtfint of the .Jap'iru'si! 
noliry nii<l niin is not. elearly uinlerstorjrl ami it ia 
nrlievivl tliat in the nii-eiii'e tif iiii>huritntivc 
indieations Fr.mi'e will hold her hand ou Ihe 
(Omiiud that Itritain and the Kiiitixl Stall's arc 
morn direefly iiitiTested. 

If any eoiiiitrv slate.s that its iiiaetion 
in any matter i.s dno to its inter»;sts not being 
affected, it is an honest statement. 

Nations are generally ehiva Irons, generous, 
just, friendly, neighbonrly, nod an on, when it 
in to their interest t*i be so, They are never so, 
if by being ehivalrons, etc., tlicir interests are 
sure or even likelv to be affected. 

Temple Entry and Unfouckabillfy 
Bills 

The same page of the same isane of an 
Indian daily newspaper contains the following 
two items of nows : 

A.nnn, April 1!>. 

TliO oninaiissioniT nf .tjiner-Hterwiira n'fpieslml 
the president of the Hindu Snlilia. Ajiuer, to 
express his opinion on (he Hindu Ti'mplc Entry 
• Digabilitii's Removal RilK The preside^}! plai’cil 
the Bill before Ihe Hiruiii ftabha as well as the 
Ibiputnon Proviaeinl Hindu f^ahhn. and Ixith the 
boaies have unanimously siippocltxl the Bill. 

Rawai.hnpi, April 25, 

The Punjab S»untau phanaa Cooferenee ado]Red 
bv an overwhelming majorily a rrsoliilion opmising 
bllU relating to temple etilry and tile abolition of 
untouehaliility on the ground that they constituted 
Government ' inlorfcreiiee in a purely Kiiiuitniiisl 
matter. 

When the opinions of different Htndn 
represeatntiTo orgaiiixations differ as. poles 
asunder, perhaps the best course is to follow 
reason. 

The greatest weight should be attached to 
toe opinion of the depressed classes, who arc 
toe aggrieved party, and to that of Maimtmii 
Gbmdm, toeir greatest spokesman. 


The Sanatanlsts could have made and still 
call Bnake the Bills which are obnoxLoiir 
to tlicm imnoecssary by throwing temples, etc., 
open to the ‘untouchables’ and by removing 
untouchability in other directions. 

The Qedisfribafion of Provinces 

Dll acciiunt of the obvious fact that the 
greater the nuinher of provinces the huger 
would be tile expenditure on accoiiut of the 
null tipi ication of the iinnibcr of governors, 
directors of this dejwrtmeut and that, secretaries, 
etc., and of big buildings and their upkeep, 
a discussion has been going ou on the siibjecl 
of the rcdistrihnUoii and regrouping of 
provitu’c.s. The forthcoming coustitutiuii, 
Avhatcvcr it may he, ivould involve adtlitioiial 
cxpcnditiiri^ of various kinds. For tliesc 
rea.son.s, instead of creating a nninbcr of 
dcllcit pinviiiecs {for the present two) it would 
be far better to reduce the iiumiier of 
pnivinecs. 'fliat is reason. But in tbe.se days, 
if a nuiii wants tn appeal to reason, logic and 
things of that .sort, he must apologize fur 
being so eccentric. 

The Simon ('ommission I'livoiired the 
apjiointmeiU of a n<niiiilnrie.s (.-ommission for 
the redistribution of areas among the provin¬ 
ces before a new coils titntion began to work. 
Bengalis have been agilating for it—■nitlii’V 
mildly, wc should think. Bengal should 
be made a lingiii.stic pixivince. ’I'his will not 
involve any e-xlrii expenditure. The Beiigah- 
s])eiiktng areas now included in Bihar and 
Ori.ssaaiul in Assam—districts and sub-districts 
which were formerly jiArts of Bengal, should be 
transferred to Bctigil. In area Bengal is .at 
pi-esent the smallest of the major provinces, 
lienee the iticlnsi.on of these Bengali-speaking 
districts and snb-slistricts will not make Bengal 
a more unwieldy province than the other 
major provinces. 

It is risky to make other suggestions— 
particularly for an oignti conducted by a 
Bengali. So we prefer to refrain from making 
detinitc proposals. But cannot tlic small 
provinces, old or new, actual or future, decide 
to be partners of other provinces on advan¬ 
tageous terms ? Ongui.stic and cultural 
affinity may guide their choice. 
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Conference in Aid of Society for the 
Improvement of Backward Classes 

Last month Sir R. Miiklii‘rji, [n-nsulpnt 
Ilf the Siicietv for the Improvcmi'iit of (tip 


f?ir Rnjeiidru N'uth Mukhrrji 

Hapkward Clnssrs of Assam and IJeiigal, 
invited a coiisidemble mimbpr of the citizens 
of •(’iilcutta to meet in his oflice to devise 
ways and means for helping that Heeiety in 
its work. It has been in existence for the 
last ijuarter of a century and has been 
'(uietly doing much cdiiontional work. Tliere 
are about 450 schools in most of the districts of 
Bengal and Assam under its superiniendenee, 
where more than 17-.000 boys pnd girls 


recpivo odiicafion. Pupils of all civeds and 
castes arc admitted. I'lic Society also 
maintains lihraries and miding-moms, and 
delivers lieallh leeturos in rural an'as and 

works in various ways against uutouehability. 

Till' annual expenditure of the 
Society averages Rs. H7,0t)0 in 
round iiiuuliers. Itiil recently its 
ineoiiie lias greatly decreased on 
account of economic depression. 
That was the iX'asou why Sir 

R, Miililierji I'alled the 

('ouferenee. 

Sir N. N. Siix'ar was to 
have piesided over it. In his 
unavoiilalile aliseiice Maharaja 
Sir Pradyot Kumar Tagore 
look the eliair. Sir It, N. 

Miiklierji tieiiijr reipiestcd to 
open tile jiroeeei lings made a 
slini'l s]ieei’!i iiliserviiig tliat 
botli (loveriiment and the 

people siiould hi'lji the Society 
with more funds. In addition 
to his previoii.s doiiation.s and 
the siiliseriplioii which he 
pays, he made a donation of 
lis. 1,001) at the. conclusion of his 
brief speech. Diinng the years 
. of his connection with the 
Society lu' has also given, 
ungrudgingly of liLs time and 
energ)’ for the furtherance of 
its cause, in spite of his heavy 
eiigiigenieiits and the infirmitic.s 
of age. He is more tliaii 82 
years old. 

Mr. Ilaridas Majmndar of 
tin; Amrita Sjiiiiaj promised a 
donation of Us. 20t) on behalf 
of 'tlifit Samiij. 

After some disenssions iind'consnltiition 
a Coniniittce was fornicd at the in.stance of 
the Maharaja Tagore, with himself as the 
<‘lmirtniui for devising ways anil uieaii.s for the 
better Amincing of the good work being 
carried on by the Society. Let. ns hope that 
now that n man of the position and wealth 
of t!ie Maharaja is taking interest in the 
affairs of the Society, it will receive some 
help. 
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Calcutta Mayoral Election 

Tlift entire proceedings or certain parte 
o£ the proCGCdings of the meeting of the 
Calcutta (Corporation recently lield for tiie 
pur{)ose of electing tim Mayor and the Deputy 
Mayor arc boEnre the Rengal Oovernment and 
the Calcuttii High Court We, therefore, say 
nothing nbont them. 

We arc not in the least opposed to the 
election of n competent Miissalniati gentleman 
to fill the Mayoral chair. We arc rather in 
favour of it; ns, by the election of such a 
person, a cause of Moslem dissatisfaction can 
be removed. WImt is wanted is that the 
election should be regular. It is not necessary 
to discuss now wlictlier Miissaltnans are justly 
dissatisfied or uoL 

As rctganls Jlr. i'’nzlul Hut), he knows that 
the editor of this Renvir supported his 
candidature for a councillorship. 

Suggested Unipeesify for Gwalior 

In the article on the late lamented Princess 
iCamala Knja of (iwalior published in this 
issue the writer suggests that a university 
should be established in Gwalior in memory 
of the beloved Rajkunmi'L Though we have 
noi local knowledge, we have no hesitation to 
anpport the suggestion that the memorial 
should take the form of a noble educational 
r institution. As the Rajkumari was borself an 
accomplisbed lady who, in addition to literary 
. attainments, was possessed of artistic gifts and 
was also a trained soldier, the educational insti¬ 
tution founded to cnshrincdicr memory should 
aim not only at the advancement of learning 
like other universities but should also promote 
the arte and crafts of India in gcneml and of 
Gwalior in {uirticular and train its nltimni to 
be strong and valiant sous and daughters of 
the Motherland. 

If the suggestion finds favour, there i^ecd 
uot be any anxiety as to where the endowment 
is to come from, an anxiety which is' felt in 
connection with many another educational 
project 

Effects of Last Year's Floods 
in Orissa 

' a month ago, we received copies of 

and kttots issued by Pandit Nils* 


kantha Das, Mr. Tiingaraj Mishra, Mr. 
Gopabandim Chandhuri and others asking 
for public help for those affected by last 
year’s floods in Orissa. On account of thi' 
pressure on our space we were unable 
to draw attention to Orissa’s needs in 
our last issue. Now that Mahatma Gandhi .is 
about to visit that stricken region, we have 
i)o doubt that something will be done for the 
distressed people tiiere. When last year we 
visited C'nttack and wore taken by friends 
to a relief centre, we were convinced that 
help would be rciptired for many n month to 
come. We wrote to that effect in the paper.s, 
and the people in distress received some help. 
Subseqnsntly, the chiiriUvbly disposed public 
could tliiak uf nothing elsi; but the ciitaelysiuic 
dis,ister which had overtaken Bltiar. But :t 
lesser calamity is also ti calamity and those 
who suffm- from it also deserve sympathy an<l 
itelp. .And, thenjfore, wc again will attention 
to the needs of Orls.ssL Those who de.sire 
to send ootitribntioiLs will kindly do so to the 
Secretary or the Treasurer, Orissa Flood 
Relief Cummittee, Cutbick. That is the earnest 
request of Srimati Kama Devi and Messrs. 
Gopabandhn Ohaudhuri, Nilakantha Das, 
Bichitranauda Das, Lingaraj Mishi'a, 
Laxminarayan Sahu, Satyanarayau Sen Gupta, 
Seth Harakohand Motichaiid, and Seth Ran^ 
Lai, which we support 

"How Long Can Man Live F’ 

It appears from the dailies that the latest 
Public Health Report of- Bengal has been 
published an<l that it ^.makeS gloomy reading 
on account of the id^ar tiiat it gives of tlie 
terrible rate of infant mortality and of the 
ravages pf malarious fever and other diseases 
in this province, That reminds ns of an 
article by Professor Dr. Walter Weisbach 
which has recently appeared in Pester Lloyd, a 
Gemian-language daily of Buda|>est, Hungary, 
in winch it is stated: 

“Whereas in 1800 the aven^p; life s|nui amnimtcd 
to only twenty-seven^ years [lit Hungary], it has 
risen today to fifty-six. In other words, it nss more 
than dounled in a little over a hundred years. 
Thia aueeeM ia tai^y due to strenuous attacks 
on epidemics and infant mortality.’' 

Professor Weisbach odds that 

‘‘The dlMstnnu efihet of e^demks makea itaelf 
. felt espetiaUr in Britiah India, aud Ronaldahay’s 
bo^ A Qe Vieie cf iisdta, atates that 
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«incr 18!)6 ten and a half million people have died 
of the bubonic p1ag:ue and time in tlie year 1018 
about acren million died of infliicnan. In l)i’n);iil 
alone OotUK'*) to ,1IX>.IK0 people die of nmliiria eaell 
year.’’ 

But let im revert to the i[uestioii of the 
average life M|>iiii in ditt’orciit eoiintrioi*. l^rof. 
Wcisbncli sitya iti lliiiigiiry it was’27 years 
ill 1800 mid is now o(i. What is it in Indui’/ 
III the Indian Census Report the ex|)ivssion 
‘average life span’ is not used. In the n»port 
for 1031 the nienn age is stated to Iw 23.2 
for males and 2:1.8 for females. So India 
was worse off in this respeet in 1031 than 
Ilimgarv ill 1800, more than a eentnrv ago. 
The I’.rprrIfttiiiH of tiff til l/irlli in diil'erenf 
••oiintries has been given in the Census of 
India lit'port, Vol. i, pp. 171-7’2, from which 
we eompile the following .siafnmeiit. 


K-xpeetation oE life in yisiis al Birth 


(’onntry 

Mutes 

Keiiliiles 

■\iistmfia 

.')j.20 

.■)8'81 

[Vnmark 


57.9 

Kngland 


,52.:w 

I'riiiice . 

4j.71 

■19.13 

(termauv 

44,82 

48.33 

irolluiaf 


5:14 

India 

22.59 

23.31 

Itttly 

44.24 

44,K4 

Jajian 

43.97 

44.85 

Norway 

5484 

,57.72 

Swedfii 

51.53 

5(i.98 

■‘Hvitzerlaad 

49.25 

52.15 

riihed States 

49.32 



In reply to the question, “How long can 
man live 2” which forms the heading of 
this note, Professor Weisbach writes ; 

‘‘Hiifelnnd has stated that as a rule the life of 
any individual i.s oisht liiaw as long ns the 
(■cnotj rwpiiivd for comidcle growth. Nncc I lie 
average m«n rrarbes maturity la tween tiic ng<s 
of eighteen and twenty-five, this would ineati that 
man ought to live bed ween 144 and 200 ywir.s. 
nul even if the fae;t Ihiit men fake a long lime 
to reach maturity inclines us to estimate biiiiiau 
j fc at live times this period, we should be jllalifieil 
111 exiiccfiiig a life of lictweun 90 to 125 years." 

I rrauslations from Thr IJtiHi) /lye.] 

But in India the average expectation tif 
life is very far fnim SIO or 125 years. In fact 
the e,;t[)cctation of life iti India* is only iialf of 
what it is in other countries wliich liave tile 
lowest expectation of life in tlie tabular state¬ 
ment printed above. 

'Ouetfaken by Good Luck" / 

X certain nniversity dimitary, who was 
telling bis audience the other day how fortunate 


he was, said tliat a certain [Mcoe of good luck 
had overtaken liim twice ! It scorns he had 
been Heeiitg from good fortune all the while, 
but Dtime I'crtime wa.s too fli'et-footed for him 
and so overtook hint! It is lucky that the 
gmitlcinaii (lid not speak in his nmthei'-toiigno, 
ILtd ho lionc so, Ids hcai'crs would Imvc been 
deprived of the treat of knowing how 
original one i‘im he in eongra tula ting oneself 
on one’s good fortune. 

“Public Flofjging of Women in 
Kashmir" 7 

A Reuter's iimssage told the riiiliau public 
some days ago that in the House of Commons, 

Lieiil.U'el. It. V. K, .tpi.liu, II OuiHiTvalive 
uieiiilier. asked the Secretary cif .StiUo [pr India 
f<ir till' itWMiiis for I'Xtemiiig Uuly Netheniolu 
fniiii .liiiiiiua iiiid Kashmir: ul-'i) whether shu 
laiglit. Mira relurii hiaiie. Sir Saiaael lloare replied 
that the lady left Kashiair laiiliT an expnltiion 
lUTlei" issuisl by the Itisiiloat (ai the greiaid^ that 
she caeeiiriigisl iigilalioii agaiiisl the SiaU‘. Lieitt.- 
(tol. .\ppjiii sitggeslial lliat the luily was turned 
oat lieeaase shepiMtestri] against the piibtie fiogging 
(jf wumeti whii'li she ivilacssi’il. Sir S.,initel llonre 
reiilieil that it^ was not in aei-urtlaiiee willt his 
iiiiormatioii, wiiieli shuwcil that she was runsing a 
great (leal of tinalila at » eritieal aintiiRUt (nr 
Kashmir anil it wa* neei-ssary to i'Xi>al her in 
the iiiferiiils of safity.'' 

It is dear froiii the above that nii Riiglisb 
lady of tlie name of Lady Nethersnie hod 
nnido her home in Kaslnair and that she was 
extorned because she w:is creating a gretat 
deal of trouble at a critical luoment 
exact chiiracter of the trtiuble and of the 
critical inomeiit was not described by Sir 
Satinid otic is left to wonder what tliey were. 
Sir Samuel was not astounded at the Licnteiiaiit 
C()Ionel’s itienlion of public flogging of women. 
He gave only ti conventional biirctincratic 
reply. Did- the critical moment h.ave nuj' 
reference to the. public flogging of women, 
and was the "gnsit deal of Inaiblc” given 
by Lady Netliersole was in part Iter jrersis- 
teiice in pixitcsting against stidi flogging? 
In any case, the riidiaii pultlie would like 
to know whetlntr tliere was any such flogging 
for any rctison whatsoever and whether the 
Resident knows of any such barbarous incident. 

An Offer fo Libraries 

With reference to the very informative 
and uaeful book, *‘R»mmohun Roy, ihe Man 
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and his Work" edited by Mr. Amal Home 
and published by the Culctitta Rainmohiin 
Roy Centenary ([lommittee, the Secretary to that 
Committee has asked us to publish the 
following; aiinoiiiHiement, which we do with 
pleasure : 

Tlie S^tvretary ot tliu Ilatninohnn Boy Oenteunr)' 
Cominittoo niiiioiincw that n fma roiiy <>f the shove 
bfx)k will be Hwimlol as luiTifintatiou copy to all 
the lilirnrira in Calcutta as well ns «aitsitli\ It wilt 
be available in the onicn of the Bam mob mi Boy 
Centeiinry, 21(1-1!, Cormrnllia Street, flalcatta. on 
protliiction of a siaiieil Tceeijit fnnn cither the 
Secretary or nay other iinijiorily of the library, 
bclwewi 7 A. M. anil 10 A. M. in the nioriiinif, 
every Jay. To librarica oiitaiite Ciileiitta it would 
be sent imr book-fioal mi ri-eeiirt of stnmija worth 
annas throe only. Tho oiror IioIiIm Rood only 
■o long as the stock of the Isiok is not exhausted. 


and eradicating uutouohability, iufflee W if y-ni 
make provisions for our livelihood. 

Gaudhiji's aitswers arc : 

1.1 am interested in tho Harijaii eaiiso for the 
sake of ]>nrifviiig myself of tho taint of untourh- 
ability uiid tfoing peiinnoe for tho sin ; and, bciiiij 
jealous of the rqiutution of the faith I profess, I 
am anxious that fid low. in ciul lei's of the faiih 
should also purge themselves of the same, 

[F any one doing ‘llarijsiii work* were lo 
any tliat he was iiitcri'stod in it because it i' 
nieiint for the uplift of the dc|iressod clas-ses. 
it would not bo ;in iimceurnti! stntotnenU Ibit 
Mulijitmiiji’s lilts wer strikes a truer and a mure 
spiritiiid note, a note iiistiiiot with hiiinilily. 

Thr rotdy to tltc second question is : 


"Rammohun Roy Cenfenary 
Cafebrafions’' 

Beisirts of Bntntnahnn Buy Oisilciinry Celebrations 
held in various narts of Tndia nnil Abroad, other 
than those of the (Tentral (idchrations Committee, 
Calcnltu, have las'ii eom]jiletl and edit'sl and 
piibiishod in one volntne by Mr. fSatis Chioidm 
Chalcravnrti, m. a., .lolnt S'vretnry, Banimohnn 
Bnv Cenfenary Cominiflnc. The volume, eoverinc 
3?8 eloady printed iiagm. has lieen named 
"Bammohun Boy Centenary IffW." The prire has 
been fixed at Re. I for the ^neral public and As. 12 
for the members of tho Centenary Committee, 
It is a very intereating publication and is well got-up. 

We make this annauneoment in the editorial 
pages, as the book is not a commercial venture. 


Mahaftha Gandhi Answers A 
Harijan's Questions 


2. Not only ai-e the Chrislinns entilleil, but |i 
is their duty,'to combat nnlonebiibiUty in, tln-ii 
own midst. But if Ihe uninliun is that CTrtsii!Ui> 
sliiinld I'ombiit iintiinehabiUty in Hiildnisni, mi 
answer is that lliey simply cannot Jo it, l)ix'nu>i' 
iintouehnlih'H of llindnism sbunid not be untoni; i 
iiblir 10 ("lirisliiins. The mitl-iintouclmliilitv 
move.'cut rnrans wenning Hiiidne from their ernw. 
This cannot, lie ell'celively done by non-Hinot''. 
eifii as Hindus cannot l>ring idiimt, n-bam-'' 
reform among (’hri.stimis or Musealinans. If Jli' 
question means that Christians slioulil comlKii 
nntnuelmldlity among Hindus liy coiivCTUne mi- 
touchables to Christisiiity, they do not 
the cause in any shape or form, the cauw tMnii. 
trformalioii among caste-Huidne. If the latn 
renonled of their sin, tho Harijans would t» 
debycied from the yoke of ‘’Lii, 

moment. Conversion can never do it. U can 
add to the prevailing bitterness and introduce ^ 
disturbing factor in a situation, is 

bad but which, owing to tho work of the Hanjaa 
Rtvak Sanghs and other movements of internsi 
reform in Hinduism, is ste^ily improving, untouch 
v,tAj\et f^Ailv imderminen. 


flarijan for April 20 cont.'iiim Mnhntmn 
Gandhi's unsweru to ten questions sent to him 
by a ‘Harijnn.’ As Gniulhiji says, they are 
good questions. And his answers also are 
good and clmmcteristic. Hence some of the 
questions and answers are printed below tvith 
n few wonls of our own. We wish we had 
space for all the questions and their answers. 
First come the questions. 

1. Mahatmoi^, whv arc you so miicii.’ iiitcre.sttil 
in our cause f 2. If all rcligtuna are one in your 
consideration, ani the Cluiatians not entitled to 
combat iintoachability f fi. Arya and un-Aryy 
are the divisions created (nr us. What harm m 
there if we remsin separated f 8. Once you md 
that Swaraj can be attained the day un^c^bility 
U iciDoved. Is this iment propaganda dmeted 
to that end 7 9. If io. arc yon gmng to give 
equivalent iighta; wf(b. oaKr Hindus to «r erow 

^ tmfoudiaUetliJii^Ihrtoad of opeof^ tew^ 


This iinswLT mnkes Mnhiitinaji’a ivoint ut 
view plain. IltirijnhV' themselves enn cscftp'’ 
from the curse of nntonelinbility by becoming 
Christians or Mosh-iiis; and by wholesnl" 
conversion of this kind the evil of iintoucliabi 
lity may he destroyed so far ns the iintoiicl'- 
ables tliemaelves' arc eonecmctl. But thi> 
would be to dismember, .. the Htwln 
eomiiiunity and would udt cure jl 
of the evil of iiutouchability. Mahatiniiji' 
aim is to keep Hinduism .and the Hindu 
community intact and at the same time to f^‘ 
it from the curse of untoiichability. In bn 
view, Harijans should remain Hindus a-* 
respected and self-respecting equal member< 
of a renovated and purified Hiudu oommu- 
ni^. He is right.. 
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Tlic answer to the sixth question is as 
follows: 

I). He woiil<i 1)1^ a bold man ttIio ix able to say 
lixlny with any drjfrec of xitocfsa who is .\rvn and 
who is iin-AryU. ■Ilistoriiins tell ns that ii blenilintt 
of the two took i>Inee (‘('iilurieH ut3>. If now a 
sharp division is attemphsl. it will hnnii not nnty 
Ifijiaiia, both raste anti nntenstc. but it will hunii 
ibo whole of India ami, by irniilicatioii. the whole 
(if humiinity. 

Historians aitil antitrniiologists will endorse 
Maliatmaji’s answer. Tliere is no wholly 
liiin-biooded’ nice or ciustc or atil>-enste or 

I'lass. 

'I'lie answers to thi‘ retnnining (|ncstioti.s 
arc : 

8. 1 should assort the sfateini'iit attain. Hi it 
llio prosent ptoiiajpnida is clircclcil nnly In llio 
fiiiriiirntion of onslo-Hindus and. tlirrrforc, of 
Hindus. And when that iinritivation is deiiionstra- 
tily atfainod, not only Swaraj but many other desir¬ 
able resiilta will follow, as day follows nif>bl. 'Die 
wont Swaraj aa hero iisetl (loos nnt mean a mere 
lettal status bat somothinK far better and more 
tasiiii;'. I wonlil eall it an ornanio status evolved 
fioin within. 

!). Wliatevor meatiiii)j may he given to the 
word Swaraj, iciiioval of tiiilonehability will bo a 
fraud, if-it does not carry with it tlic onjoynient by 
die freed lliiidiis of iitceisuly the same rights as the 
''liter Tliiidus and all other enmiiiniuties may enjoy 
under it. 

10. II. is beyond me, ii single, p()or mortal to 
m.ikc provision for the livelibotjd of millions. That 
can only be acbievrsl by their own efl'nrt anil 
(tod’s grace. But if temjilcs arc fltiiig niien to 
Harlinns and untoiichnbility is eradieated, the detul 
weight that is grinding them down will have lifted, 
and they will have an ci|Ual opportunity with the 
rest of their fellow-men for ejiraing an honest 
livelihood. 


‘Sind Hindus on Sind Separation 

The nlloged or real obsorvation of a grout 
Hindu leader, imnicly, "The Hindus are 
N'ationniishs because it suits them to be so,” 
i> often flung in the face of Hindu Nationalists, 
|■u^licu]a^ly those who arc outside the Congres.s 
‘■amp. Wc are not aware of the existence of 
•tiiy nationalists in any country who are 
nationalists because nationalism does not suit 
•hem ! The acid test of the correctness or 
"therwise of the above observation lies in the 
attitude of the Hindus in tliose provinces 
where they are in a minority. Do they want 
a purely uatioual and democratic constitution, 
or do they, like the Moslems, want separate 
electorates for themselves with wei^tt^ and 
Various other safo'guards like Jinnah’s 
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‘14 points’? In liongul, Flitidus would bo 
siitislicd with joint clcctorutc-s in a Nationalist 
dcinocr.itic cnn.sliiution, without weiglitagn and 
with no reservation of scats for thcinselvcs. 
Sill'll is the case with Panjub llitidiis, too. In 
Sind the MIndus are a small minority, 'nicy 
Iteld a coiifei'etice lust luoiilh. .Vceordtiig to 
77/e Si mi OlhscrrFr i 

It has liceii nindc clear iwyond a penidvent.ure 
thill Sind Hindus shiiiil fur iiiidiliilcd tialioiiAlism. 
They are opjiosnl to eummumd eiwloruti>M and 
rraervulioii ut si'iits liir tiny cunimiinity in any 
form and at. iiiiy stage. Tlioiiglt they arc a minor¬ 
ity comnniiiily, they are piv|»ir<sl to have joint 
elect iii'atcs for the sake of JSwarajya, I'ummnnal 
))eaee ami harmony, Though the eoliiiir mid coin- 
jilexion of elrvlixt lliuilu represen Inti res wilt lie 
dclcrmiiieil in joint eleetortites by the voters of 
the majority eommnniij’. yet, for the sake of 
iiation,dism and Hwiiraj, they will take cheerfully 
all the risks iiivolvisl, kiuoviiig that they, Itai, will 
have u share in detenuiniug the natimi of Uio 
Muslim incmhers to bu circled, They do not. aak 
for any siiecLd safeguards iiiider joint ehs'toratca 
(without reservatiiiii of seats) unlike Muslim 
niiimrities elsewhere. 

If that is aeei.'pUa! by our ifnalim cotmfrymoii, 
theii^ the ([iieslioii of sejiaratioii ean la; uuusidorod 
on Its ceanoinic merits. But the eumiiiitnal 
(puaition must be eliyinsi out of the way beforo 
any tliscussion on si'iiaralioii can lie initiated. 
The Hindus will I lieu forget their fears of 
tyriumous treatment at the hands of a highly 
communal Muslim majority. That is the 
eriis of the whole pniblriii ; that is the way, 
toq^ to a llalioiiol settlemeiil. 

But if Musliiii ()|iiuiiiu is not pn’|iari.sl for such 
a {latriotie step, donbls and fears will continuo 
to olisess I'he tiiiud of the Htiidils and, if 8ind 
is going to be si']iarated in spile of their opposi¬ 
tion, they demand cerlain sai'egtiarils wliieh me 
meiitionuf in the owolulioii and an' eight in 
uutniu'r. . 

Wo afc Horry wc hiive no spuce for 
these. 

Strike of Bombay Textile Workers 

Wc know Hambuy textile workers have 
their just grievuiices and that they ought to 
have a larger share of the income of the mills 
than is given to tliein in the shape of wages. 
They ought also to have better liousbg 
accommodation where decency and privacy can 
be observed and nii average standanl of health 
maintained. But whetlicr a strike is the best 
way to secure these rights is very doubtful. 
The Bombay mill industry has not been in a 
flourishing condition for some time past. Their 
compulsory closing by a strike cannot im¬ 
prove their condition and enable them to pay 
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better wages to the workers. We cannot, 
therefore, support the strike. It involves 
mnch suffering, Joss of some lives and the 
unemployment and loss of income of the 
majority of the workers for some time at 
least. At the same time we cannot but condemn 
the obduracy of tiic mUl-owuera which had led 
the workers to strike. The mill-owners 
have made huge profits in the past If 
tiiey could have satisfied the workers even by 
reducing themselves to their peciininry position 
BO far as current profits go, they ought to have 
done it. It would have been good for the 
Indnstry. Can there not be compulsory 
arbitration under the law f 

Whaf is the Meaning of “fhe 
Objectionable Nature of the 
White Paper 

A statement issued to the Press from New 
Delhi on the 29th April last by l^e secre¬ 
tariat of the Swnrajya party contains the 
following paragraph r 

‘‘It is hoped ihiit. in order to ihxau public 
sitention on the objivtlrtoablo nature of the White 
Paper. Bte)is trill bo taken to launch a countrytride 
campniRn alongoido orirnniscd ronatmetim work in 
tbe country end to keep the ideals for trhich the 
Commas Stands constantly before, the Indian 
peopla” 

What is the meaning of “the olqectionable 
nature of the White Paper” ? As the so- 
eallcd communal award is an essential part and 
a part of the structure of the White Paper 
scheme, it is to be hoped that the Swarjya 
party considera the nature of the commuiml 
award as an essential poriAn of the objection¬ 
able nature of tha White Paper. 

If not, if the Swarajya party openly or by 
sflence or implication accents or acqnieaoes 
in the commimal award, Hindus as a 
MMnmnnity can never go in for any so-called 
"tniited front.” The result wonld be not 
lity but intiirniwin^ dia«ftnB|nna in the Hjpdu 
tjommunity.' 



not as a body agree to anything which 
humiliates them and reduces them to abject 
powerlessness. Not even Mahatma Gandhi, 
or Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, or Dr. 
B. 8. Moonjo or Bhai Parroanand cjiu 
reconcile them to such a plight. We have- 
explained our position and given our reasons 
in our note on the condemnation of the White 
Paper pfus acceptance of the communal 
award. In that note and in this, we 
have gwen our independent opiniou. We 
have neyer consciously spoken from a {larlv 
point of view, though the editor of this Review 
was cowected with the Hindti Mahasabha for 
years. Now that he is no longer connected 
witJi it, it should be still more obvious thiit 
any cdiWi'ial opinion expressed in these png<rs 
is non-pigrty opinion. 

It is; surprising that anybody can believe 
that thcite can be any real united front if one 
party altne has to do all the giving and the 
other patty all the taking. 

Sir C. Raman's **Indian Academy 
of Sciences"' 

An Associated Press message, dated 
Bangalorv the 2Sth April informs the public 
that 

“Ad atUIadis (!) iiiHtit.ution under the nsme aikI 
■tyle of the Indisn Acndeiny of Sciences wh;> 
r^^lstered today in the civil and miUtaTy statiou 
of Hangalorc under the Societies Registration Act 
of ISOd, mtnbluihcd on a ‘distinctly f^eral basis' 
(f), with Ban^lore as the temponiry bmdquarters. 
says Sir 0. V. Raman. “ 

This attempt to forC^tqll the decision of 
the Indian lienee..' Congress Committee 
completely proves a pravious assertion of Sir 
Q. V. Raman’s to the effect that Calcutta 
scientific circles are full of oliquism, with its 
corollary tiiat Bangalore is quite free from it. 
Those who want to know all about the 
proposed Indian Academy of Science should 
read the article on the subjegfc.'in onr last 
March number. " ’ . * 
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alr<!:i(ly liuw ijiipivssi'd I hnv<’ 
Im’uh liy my liiNt arcpmiiitanc.c witii 
Soviet ni!<'. Tin,* iviison.s for lliis 
wortli e.xaiiiittiii^. 

In tlm b:i( kgroiind of tlm jiictiii'o of Ittis^r^iii 
llial li!iH takt'ii sliU]M' ill itiy mind Itirku tlio 
ilai'k mi«'rv of fndin. If the midor [laiises to 
<-.ni>i(l<>r the rnalily Imhind thi^^ inisory, 
it will l« o.'tsior to follow ini' meaning in (lie 
|ire.sent (liscitiiHtfln. 

Ttic attiiinmcnt of |)olitii';il glory was tli(‘ 
iiiiKT urge of tlic expansion of Moslem rule in 
Iinlia, In tlnwe flays struggle for ten'itory 
always had this for motive. Ale.xander of 
(Jris'ce swept the foreign skies with the llaniing 
tail of liis eonict-Iike army’ sf>lelv ttj extend liis 
power. lioniiins felt a similar im]>uise. 
I’ho'iiieians traded fi’om shore to shore, but 
never sttramblefl for <?mpiix‘s. 

When at last Kiirope with its merehaiil 
Ih-ei renehed the shores of the I'aistern 
‘•ontineiit, a new chapter in lininaii lilslnry 
o]>eiied. The Age of ('hivalry passed ; tin 
Age of <*ommen;e dawned. In thi.s epoch 
legions of adventurers scattered over foreign 
liinda to trade, but behind thf; display of their 
waras raised empires. Their main eoncern 
Was in<?reasc of profit ; they cared nothing for 
etiiyalry. In pursuit of this, they did tint 
hesitate to follow erookrf paths, because their 
'♦hjeet was suecess, not glory. 

-At this time India was renowned for- her 
''uniense wealth, a subject repeatedly referred 


t*i bv ftireigii historians of (hose days. Kveii 
Clive himself deehuvd ; 

t^iriMirlrr (he sitimliibn in uhieh (lie \ielory tit 
Hassev" hail |ilai'(!(l me. ,\ greu( |iriiiei! wiis 
(ie[)eiiileii(. on iiiy pletLsnie , iiii imoh'iit, rity lay at 
iiijr ineri'y ; i1« riehiftl iKinkem hid itgiiiiisl. iiieli other 
for my siinles ; I uiilke'l ihroiigh vnitlts which 
iveri; llirowti ois'ii lo me iilone, pileil on either 
hand with gold iinrl jesrels ’ Mr. t7tuiriniin, at. 
this mmueiit I stniiil iLSt/nrisheil iil my own 
nmilernf ion !"* 

iSneh mighty traasiires are n<it easily 
olthiined India protineed them. In the jswt 
those wlio eiinie hi ride hen: enjoyed our 
wealth, but never sijitandered it. In .short, 
they were lesthetes, but not merehants. 

'r<i fatalitate trade, tin: foreign ntcrchailts 
.set 11]) their imperial throne on the merchant’s 
seat. Times were favoitrublo. The Moghiil 
ICmpire was in (he grip of decay; the 
Maliratta.s and iSikli.s were busy imtying the 
knots of the Knipire ; in the hands of tin: 
lOnglish it was reduced t<i shreds and to 
final destruction. 

It ejinnot hi’ said that in the reign of 
kings pnrsniiig iin})eriai glory there wms no 
oppression, no injiistie.e, no discord in this 
country., Notie tlie le.s.s these king.< belonged 
to this country. The wound they inflicted 
was skiu-^lecp ; it bletl, but never affected 
the nervous system. The manifold wealth- 
producing actix’ities continued unimpeded; 
the Nawabs and Badshahs even enconniged 

* Clivo’s oridente before t]i« Seloot Ooininittee 
of the House of Commons. 
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tliRin. Iliwi it not l)wii wo, why whould there 
Imve been wiie.h rui owsemblune of foreign 
tncrciiiiiitw hero : why wiieli ii wwin’iiiing of 
loctwto ill 11 tlewei'L '! 

SiilweijiK'iitly, King iiiicl Tnider met in 
India uikI in tliiw fntefnl iiioinctil liegaii the 
liiickiiig at the roolw of tlie tree of weiittli— 
an oft-repeated but liiweordaiit tale. Thit 
simjily beiyinwe it iw an old tale it will not ilo 
to draw the veil of forgetfidiiesw over it. 
Hero is the genesis of this eoinitry'.w unbear¬ 
able burden of [xivertv. India had wealth, 
l«it if we foiget by what mean.w it was 
transported beyoiid the seas, a basii* fnet of 
modern hiwt^irv will ebidi’ ns. The iiiainspring 
of the present polilieal sy.slem is not the pride 
of heroism, hut (he gi-eed of wealth, d’liis 
truth ninst be ki'pf in iniiid. Iloyal glory 
binds king ainl siibjei'ts in a liiimati relalion- 
shi]i, blit not so the greed of wealth. Wealth 
i.s eniel, impersonal, (iroed not only enlleets 
the gohleii eggs l>nt also kills the goose that 
liivR them, 

Tlie greed <»f th<‘ ni*'reliant-king has 
sapped India's varii'd wealth-bearing pnwers. 
Agriciiltnis' alone has been spared, or else 
the supply of raw materials stops, arid thi‘ 
power to pay for foreign eominoditics is 
eoinpleUdy undermined. The ilay-to-day 
existence of India hangs bv this very slender 
thread. 

Dot us admit that the skill and methods 
of production on wliieli the livelihood of 
eniftsiiieii depended in the past have beeonie 
obsolete owing to the competition of maeliiiierj'. 
lienee what wa.w essential for their survival 
was to help them by all ])ossib!<' ineaiis to 
lieeome etlieient in th<‘ use of machines, fii 
the struggle for existence, this effort is 
vigoninsly pursued in every eonntry today. 
In a short time Jajian has mastered the 
iiieehatiieal teehuu|ue of wealth piodiicfioii ; 
otherwise she would have been em.sbcd out 
of e.xistonee by the exmspiraey of meehaiiical 
Europe. That opjiortunity never came our 
way, bc'Cause grei'd i.s jealous. Our existence 
withei-s away at the toiicli of this colossal 
greed, but what matters '! Law and Order 
is still there to protect us ! On our side, 
•we imve mortmged our food, clothing, 
ediKiatiou, and all to pay for the watchman's 
livery. No'Uiing but greed is at the bottom 


of this fatal indifference. And the whih*, wr 
from our post far below liciples.sly look up 
to the seat of all knowledge and power and 
listen to words of comfort .from on higli: 
''Never mind your los.s of strength : we arc 
powerful, we shall protect you.” 

Oreed exacts service, but never respects. 
One who is not respected is igiiori’d as far as 
possible ; at last he lineonies so cheap that it 
galls to spend ever so little on him even in 
his direst iietsl. How meagre is mir lifek 
demand, how little we I'xpect to keeji our 
hmnait di'ceiiey is not niiktiown to anybodv. 
No food, no education, no meilical 
aid ; drinking water can tie had only liv 
stniiiing mud ; but there i.s no limit to (hr 
nniiibei' of watchmen ; no mid to the inimlaa- 
of fat-sa la ril'd oflicials, whose emoluments 
flnw like a gulf-stream to warm the Ilritisli 
Isles ; we supply their pensions by economizing 
(III onr hi.st rites, dreed is lilind, ix-inoi’seless; 
India is an object of greed to the riders of 
India. 

.\nd yer, even in times of liardi'st (rials 
I cannot own to myself tliat inagminimitv is 
lacking in the English character; other 
Eiir' 0 ]ieaiis in their treatment of snhjcct people., 
are less generous and more cruel than the 
English. The ojiposition that we show in winl 
and deed against the English rii<*C and their 
administration is unthinkable against rulers of 
other races. Even hud it been otherwise, the 
piiiiishment would have been far less bearable, 
proof of which is not wauling in Europe itself 
or even in America. Even, when we openly 
revolt and are ]iiiiiished by the ofKeials, w 
com plain iu Hiir|)rise, wbieh only shows thal 
even in the midst of the heatings we r(‘e,civc 
our deep respect for the English people dies 
hanl. We e.xpect far less from onr own 
Rajah.s and Eamiiulai’s. 

During my sojourn in England I have 
iiotiewl that disgraceful incidents about. Indian 
administratiou hardly, ever a|i{K“,av in the 
English iicws|>aper8. This is not merely for 
the sake of her roputatinn on the CoutMieut 
and America. Indeed, even a firm English 
adminislralor fears his countrymen’s good 
souse ; it is not easy for him to bo.ast of bis 
exploits, because there arc great minds among 
tlie Kuglisit. Euglish people know little of 
tlie real facts alMUt India. The causes for 
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<<-lf-ivj)ronch ari; siippiv^Kcd. At tlif satnc 
(iiiic it oijiinnt bo iIi’iiumI that those wIid Imvo 
fill’ loiiji; eaten Iiuliii’s salt liave boeoiiic taiiitod 
in their Eiifrlish liver ii;nl lioart, a ml yet (<• 
<iiir iiusfortiiiie, it is these wlio tire iiuthnrities 
no us! 

In eoniieetioii with the present political 
iijiheiiviil in Iiiilui, the ttiitlioritios claiiit that 
|>iiiiishiiu'nt has been tiiiniiiiuiti. UV are loth 

10 af'n-e, but coiiipariii^ p;ist ^iil ])reseiil 

11 let hods of admin istratioii we eaiinut dismiss 
this as all exaggeration. We have been 
lii-alen, often unjustly beaten, and worse still 
i' the piiiiisbinent meted out in secret. I sliall 
also add that in many instances the glory 
is theirs who have been beatiai ; those who 
have" beaten have i'nrfViteil resjieet. Ihit 
judging br ortliiiarv administrative standards 
the pnnishiiietit has indeed heen iniiiimniii, 
f'peeially as Oiir nilers have no ties of blood 
with ns, nor wa.s it physumlly impossible for 
(hem to turn the whnh* of fndia into a 
•lalianwalabagh. I'iven in normal times, it 
I'ijiiiivs-little imagination to pielori’ to oiu'self 
the liideons Itow of blooil that would oeeiir, 
were the entire iii-gro po[inlatioii c»f the United 
States boastfully to engage in a sti'iiggle for 
eiiiaiieipation. Hesides, it is sn]>er1lllous to 
'Iwcll on what has happened in Italy and nther 
eomilries. 

Ihit tills is little eonsolation. The jnmisli- 
iiieiit that is at the end of the stick grows 
tii-ed in time, indeed may even be ashamed 
‘■t itself. Hat the perseeutioii that is dee]iei' 
does not disappear by niert'lv breaking a few 
heads behind the .seenes <d the bridge-party 
m tlie etubroom. It blmals the whole nation 
• o exhaustion. Uenlurv after eentiiry thi.s 
proees.s eoiitiiiiics. .Vngry beatings eea.se, but 
gi eeil never stops. 

In the Tfnn’.s Lili'nif// Sinntlfitti‘nl 1 eanie 
aeniss an inithor ealled Maekec who said that 
•he "r<>ot cause” of India’s poverty was exee.s- 
'•ve births due to indiseriminati' marr agi^. 
I he implicatiun is that the. sucking that 
''■•iitiniies fixim outside would have been more 
hearable had there been fewer moulhs to feed, 
h i-H said that between 187l-!b‘ll the 
i'"imlat.ion of Kiigland rose by (hi per iietit. 
hi India the inerease of population was .“til 
per cent in fifty years. Wlience is this 
dilVeronce ? It follows tinit the “root cause” 


is not increasing isipulation, but inability to 
provide food. What is the ‘'inot ennso” of 
the latter 

If the destiuy of the rulers and tlio ruled 
were the .•<ame, tlien* would be little eaiuso for 
complaint, at any rate on the si'oro of food. 
In other words, in times good and bad tlieir 
resjieetive shares wouM be similar, lint 
wliere tin- one is separated fi’otn tile other by 
eolns.sal greed and giant oceans, tlie latter is 
ever starved of edneatinii, health, and de|>rivcd 
ofdignityand inaleria] well-being, but provi- 
siiin for the inidiiiglil. w;i1ehniaii’s bnllVeyc 
hintei'n never ee.-ises to iiierea.se. Not much 
statistical iiltrieaey is involved to see Unit 
during the last liiiialred and sixty vears the 
all-round poverty of India and I'aigland’s 
all-ninnd iirosjierily lie close togellwr. If 
we want to draw a eonijilele pietiin- of 
this, we iniist place the scene of life of a 
Bengali pea-sant, wlin pnidnees jute, side by 
side with I he life led bv those who enjov its 
piMlits lit lal'-olT Dundee. Tln-y are both eon- 
iieeted bv greed, but scjiaraled bv eiijoyiiienl i 
the divisiiiji has vawiK’d wider and wider 
diN’iiig the last. eeiilniT ami a lialf. 

No sooner did the manifold midfipliciiiioii 
of profit bv iiiaehinei y become [lossible tliaii 
fin- eliivaliy of (lie Middle Agis was convert¬ 
ed into eommereial niondily. 'rile o|ieiiiiig 
of this i-etiiorseless eomiin-reial age eoineiiles 
with the eiremniiavigaliiin of the earth. 'I'hc 
eomiuenual age aro.se out of plunder. Mother 
Kirl.li gmaned in agony at (he lildeunsiieHS 
Ilf slave-linntiiig and pillage of wealth. 
Koriiign soil was the main .scene of this cruel 
husines.s. In those davs Spain wiped oil not 
niilv Me.xieo’s aeeiimiilation of gold, but her 
whole eivili/atirin with blood. At last the 
gory stnnii clouds from the West reached the 
shore.s of India in repealed gusts. It i.s 
muiecessary to (liseiiss their history. 'I'hc 
ilow of wi'alth turned from the h^ist tsi llie 
West. 

' l''ro,iii now onwanis .M amnion became 
tirmly sealed oil his eurilily throne. Science 
proelaiined that the law of the Maeliiiie was 
the law of the Uiiiversii : eternal truth tlicix; 
was none beyond ontwiinl success. Aggres¬ 
sive eojiipetition sprearl all round : brigiiiiil- 
age became respectable in tlio guise of 
gentility. By the highways and byc-ways of 
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greed slavery was reintroduced luidci" a 
false name. Eumiteaii literature is rej)Jeti“ 
witli hon'ible deseriptioiis of snvuge (‘x))l<)i(a- 
tioii, dee<‘i>tioii imd mielty in factories anil 
iiiiiies mid on big jdaTilations. In the West 
those wlio grow rich and the jteople who 
jrnjdiice wealth Iiave been at loggerheads for 
n long tiiiie. Soeiabilitv is man’s chief 
religion ; nothing ilesiruys it more ihaii 
gived. In the present age this eiiemv is eon- 
Vidsing liiiiiiaii society and loosening mid 
disrii]>tiiig mail’s social relations. 

I.i one's own eoiintry, .inicnig one’s own 
people, howeviT great may lie the snirering 
<Uie to the erijel ilivision of classes in (he 
eeotioiiiie spliere, the lield of o|)])ortmiity is 
open to all ; lliere may lie dilVerenee f power 
but there is none of rights. In tlie mill of 
W'ladth-prodnetioli the upper mid tin’ net her 
tuillstoni’s may \s'e!l f'hallge plai’c’s ailV dav. 
Ih’sides, the wealfli aeeiimnlated liy (lie rieii, 
at any rate some part of it, is iiivariablv dis- 
trihnted throiigli.mt the wliole Voimtrv. 
Individual wealth cannot lielji iiiiiiertaliiiig 
some responsi!)ili(y in Hi,, national fortunes, 
ihipnlar edneation. jmlille healtii and ofliei' 
aetivilicH tor people’s wi’lfare are enoriiioiislv 
costly atl;iir.s, Wlletljer they wish it or no. 
direi-tly and indirectly the rich meet these 
varieil demands of the eonntvv. 

Ihit only (he liarest leavings of the wealth 
whieli goes to enrieli foreign merchants and 
public olVu'ials tall to India’s own share. 
Whih’ the profound wants of the jute eidtiva- 
toi-s -thi’ir edneafioii mid health, are left 
gaping like ilitehes and I’essponls in divnight, 
nothing ol the onttlowing jirotits (urns b.aek 
toW’ards them. What lea>'es, goes for good. 
Uiiiid water stijiply is eontaminated by jute 
to make proiit possibl,'. Imt not a farthing 
drops lint of (lie foreign trader's bulging 
luouey-bag to remove tlie iiubeainble seareitv 
of drinking water. If water is to be jirovided, 
it must eoine by taxing tlie life-blood ^nf 
these destitute and hungiw wretches. . Tf there 
is no money in tlie mval treasury for the 
edneation of tin* people, why is it not thei'O ? ft 
is largely boeause vast sums of mouev leave 
India for ever : the earnings of greed become 
eoniplete str.ingers. In othi’r words, water 
on this side evapiuntes into rain-elouds to 
jwiir down on the laud beyond the seas. I/ing 


and unnoticed, iiapless, ignonint, dis«>ased 
and inorilnind India lias been purveying r,ii' 
the hospitals anil edueational institutions ol 
yonder eountry. 

l'’or a long time I liave been an eye¬ 
witness of the supremely tnigic. sight of tin 
mental and pliysieal agony of onr peoph-. 
I’overty not only kills, but makes one con¬ 
temptible. Tliat is wliy Sir John Simon eonid 
siiv ; ‘‘III .nW view tltc most, formidable of tie- 
evils from wliieli India is snfVering liave their 
Tools in soi’ial and eeoiionne en.’ tonis id lung- 
slmiding wliich emi oiiiv lie eeinedied by the 
action of the Indian peojiles tliemselves." 
These are indecil wortls of disdain I 'I'hi 

ideal bv wliii’ii he has jndgeii India’s need' 

is niil li!' iwn. The advantages of mdimiled 
edueatioii. •ipportnnities mid freedom, whieh 
Ills ,,wn iM-riple enjoy for prodneing idnmilane. 
of wealth, have enriched from many sides tlirir 
ideal of life in I'dnealion, action and 

I'ojovtiieiil. India in rags, emaeiated n! 
bndv, I'xliaiisled by di.sease and 
starved of eihicalioo iimst not I’veii dream 
of this ideal. We iiinst carry on as best \v 
eim bv preventing (he inereasi’ of onr popo.la- 
lion and limiting our expenses so that tlieir 
hlnatcd ideal of life may grow for ever a I 
(lie cost of mil' own. Ilevond tliis there i' 
nothing more to tliiidv ; uid IliiTefon’ (Im 

entire resjionsibilit.y for tlie remedy lies on 
us ; those wlni make tlie remedy diftii-nit liav- 
little to do. 

I’nt I have eeased to conijdaiii against 
Man and (lod and for some time have been 
devoting my limited .enel'gx’ to infuse life 
fitim xvithin into oirtv lifeless villages. In 
this ett'ort f have not disdained goveriimeiil 
favours, liav. even desiri'd (hem. Knt I liav 
l>een disappointed, because sympatliy i' 
absent. Sympathy is not po.ssible, 

for our helplessness, onr diversi' 
miseries have crippled onr demands, .\l 
la.st T have arrived at the conVhision.tlnd in 
real constructive xvork adcijnatc eii-oiK ration 
between the government and our workers i' 
not possible. Tlierefoni let ns do what we 
can with the few coppers that remain after 
paving for (he watchman’s livery. 

T came to Russia at a time when royal 
greed and its offspring, iiisnfForablc indill'creneo. 
had tilled my mind with dark despair. I am 
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r. iiiiilijir witli tli<' Dsteiitiition of wealth in 
..ilii r K'lropoiin eoiiutrio#, bat it is so OlyiopiiiP) 
(iiit. pool- as we are, evoo our «‘tivv fails to 
tvirh its liHj^ht, ill Kiissia, tlii'(^i^|)lav of 
!'ivnrv i» wholly absent ; probably that is 
■.vov it was <'asy to eateli a ({liiiipsi’ of her 

iriii' lieiii^, 

lleri’ T saw mighty etl'orls beltig iiia({(> 

|>rovi<lf universally everything of whieli 
(•liia is depriveil. Neeilless t.i> say, | liavi' 
•. II il all with my own long-lningoMog I'yes. 
P is impossible for me to judge eco'reelly how 
th" siglit strikes a Westei'iier, fortunate in 
ill" eojovment of freedom, f do not waul to 
ii'.hp' about the amount of luilia’s wealth that 
i.-li for the Ib'Ilisli Isles in tin* past iiiir how 

■ aieli is still leaving today and yi'ar liy year 
'n ilevioiis ciiauiiels for the same (lestination. 
'!a( ) eati see vein’ eleat'lv, and maav Mngli.sli 

s, also admit it, (hat iii the bloodless 
'.■'di of oiir eoimlrv mind has snll'eved an 

•ili.se ; there is no joy in life : we ar<‘ dying 
'» iiiiiid ami body, Ifut on no acaamot shall 
.>• Ikov down to the eabimiiv find its ■'mot 
•■i-a " is ill some moral perversilv of ihi' 
Indiaii, that its etire is Ix'vond thi‘ power 
-.1 anv governuieiif. 

I have ahvavs known that tiu' relation id 
iiidia's bo'eign rulers with India is one of 
•ir..iig sidf-interest and not of sympalhy ; 
d I- .■iithn.siasui l<i iiiainlain Law aiidtliiler 
■• .di great vigour, therefore, is oiilv oatnrai, 
na! ill matters in whi'eii the interest is entii'i'ly 
■nr-, when' it (amcern.s the revitalizing of inif 
•■anirv in every re.s|ieet, inali'riaMy niid 
I'niimilly, the govermiK'iit is itidillereiiL ; it 
not exert itself luh <|aiitely. In other 
■.’i.nls, not even n portion of the elt'orts and 
■ iipathv of onr ruho’s for tlieir own eonntry 
• an he spared for us. And yet everything 
"■at we eiin call oiir own belongs to (hem : 

jirissess neither means nor material wliieh 

■ "I save os from annihilation. 

Lveti if it ■were true that w<' wew in the 
-’Ip of decay because of onr stupid social 
■■'g aiizatioii, the education and eiieonragcmciit 
■•'.hieh could remove this ignoranee, must wait 
the exchequer of a foreign govornimint 
’"*1 ujion i-oyal vagary, 'J’he ealamlty of 
"■’Unti'v-wide ignoranee I'annot be ax'erted by 
•niviee tctidered by a eonmiission : the govern* 
'‘K’tit must face it, os the British Government 


wouhl, had (his heen a problem of tlu' British 
Isles. Onr rjue.stion to the Simon ('omuiissioii 
is, if it is tnn‘ (hat (In' loss of India's vitalily 
is due to lii'i' igiinraiiee ami long-standing 
siieial <‘Us)oins, why has there bi'en no imprnve- 
nieiiL dining (he liiimlred ami sixty years of 
British rule Has (In' Comini-sion shown wilh 
slatislies how nnieli (In' Brilisli //o/has spent 
ill (his long period to uiai.itaiii (In' polieemati's 
baton and lioii' inneh (<< edin ale (he eoimtrv 
rile polieeiuan’s baton is iodi,'|u'nsai>!e in (he 
weahhv I'lilers fi'.iin foreign parts, bid i( 
inntlers litllr to them ,o d. I’lT for eeiiliiries 
i'X[ieiiilitiire on thi' ediii'.ilion ol those whose 
skulls lire at its merey 1 

In sli'jiping oil the soil ot Ibi.-sia, (he tir.st 
thing that .'amrhl lav was that in I'dllea- 
tioii, at anv rate, I In' pea -ants and working 
I'lasses have mad.' siieli i iioinioii. progix'ss 
in th L'se tew vi'ars that oollnng ea:n]iavable 
has hajljii'lied cieii to our highr's) elass.'s 
in ihe emit"I tin' Iasi hiimiri'd 
and til'tl' vears. And vet l ight rears ago 
they were ;is lielph's.s. Iinngri', oppressed 
and illiterate as oiii- Indian iiiasse-.: 
indeed, in eeriain respects (heir niiseiy W'as 
even gl'i'ater. not h’ss than our.s. 'I’he vain 
picture of nalioiial edin-alion. inir heall's 
llesii'e, wliieh I dal'ell not draw I'Vell on the 
canvas of luiragi' is hei.' a realii v siri'lehed 
from horizon lo hori-zon. 

.\gaill and again 1 liavi' asked myself : 
How has such a great uiiiai-ie been possible '! 
'Dll' answer (hat, I have reei-ived in mv mimi 
is tliat, liefe there is no liariier of greed. 
To think that by eilin-ation evei'vbodv will 
become adeipiatelv eompeti'iit s,>|.|||.s so 
Uiitinal. The peojile here are mit at all 
afraid of giving complete education I'ven 
to Tul‘con’, 1 ‘ 1 . of distant Asia ; on (he coulrarv, 
tliey :irc dreadfully carinsi aJioiit il. 'I'liey 
liave not relapsed iiiln imlttrereiice after 
poiiiliiig old ill their ri'jiort that the root 
ead*'!' of all tlie misery of (he jieople of 
'J'lirenieilistan lies in their trailitioiial ignoriiiiee. 

Wilh rererellee lo the ex[ianshm of ediu-it- 
tiou ill Indo-Chiiia, I huv(> lieard of a (.'crliiiii 
French pedant who advised Kratiee against 
repeating the mistakes the Fiiglisli have 
coniinitted in tin eiliieidiori of (he natives of 
India. ]t must be admitted that there is a 
certain nobility in the Knglish char.ictcr in 
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Ui:it sliiiiiM III! tx’t'iisidiial lapses ii) tlxnr 

policy towrtiils l!io siil)j(.'i'l laiios : that (luiry 
kIiouIiI 1)0 oi’casioiial I’aillts iji ilia closa vvol) 
of their rule; or elsr' wlio kiiowt* liow many 
iiinri' eeillliriert We woiili! liave takeit (o 
be<‘'imt- artienlate 

It c-aiHiol l>e ^aiio^aid thali in the ahsetiee 
of ediKaitioM wi'akiiesH l>eeimie!< imniohile, ko 
U nit ignnraiK'e is as <'ffeelive as tlio polieemilii's 
billon. <)l tliis Lord ('iirzoii seems to have 
hjul III) inklini^. The k'l'eneli ])edant jiidi^'s 
the needs oI his own eontifrv hv an ideal not 
I’otisidei’ed neeessarv for those of the snljjeet 
peiiples. Its onlv rea'-on is ^|■I■e(‘d. 'I'o the 
greedy the hiiiuaiiilv ol llii' ohjeet ol greed 
loses il.s ri'alily ; it heeomes iiatiti'al to tninitnizi' 
its ileiiiatids, India has grown small in the 
osliniatioii of llmse with whom her lot lias 
been east for a i-enliirv and n hall. 'I'liis is 
why the indilVereiiee of tlie aiilhorities towarils 
fiidia's jirofolind need- iieier elainges. What 
food we eal, with ivlial waler we i|iiein’)i oiir 
tliiisl and wliat dense Ignoratiee rlMnds our 
iilind eseape tlieir Jioliee even today. The 
main tiling is that we are inilispeiisnhle to 
tlieiii: il Is iiniinpoiianl that wi' too liave oiir 
vital needs. Itesiites, \ve have lieeouie so very 
futile that it is not even Iiossihle to resiieet 
onr needs. 

The gi in prolihan that lias b<‘en sa[)]iing 
oiir body md mind in India all this time 
exists nowhere in I he W'est. It is the fatal 
division of II ilia’s riglits, the eair-e of wliieli 
is greed. I'liiis when I saw greed Inmibled 
in iliissia, il gave me jov such as others may 
not normally feel. Indeed tlie tlionghf tliat 
is iipjiermost in mv miiiil is lliat 
not oidv ill India but (hrongbont the world 
today, wlierevcT one sii's tlie net of a major 
disaster east, its main motive Is greed, aeeom- 
paiiieil by fear and snspieioii and supported 
by \v;ir preparations, lies and ernel politie.s. 

Dielafoi'shi]) is amillier tojiie of argument, 
‘ersoiiallv [ am not enamoiired dielatorial 
rule in any sjdiere. In my own Held I. l/ave 
never in tin* !<‘ast tried |o further mv ojiinion 
by threat of liai'iii or jntnisliment or by use 
of bnllyiiig language or manner. There are 
undiuibleil dnttgers in dielalorsliip. 'Pho 
hsinuonv and eoiislaiiey of its netiem are 
itiK’ertain ; the imperfeet eontaet between 
thp wills of iho loader nnd the led becomes a 


I'lmstaiit sonree of revointinti ; besides, lie 
habit, of passive following weakens mind and 
eluii'ai'b')' ; its vei'v sneee.ss defeats itself, 

1'he di stiny of the people unrelated to it' 
iniiteil will i.s like a cage ; even though tln-ri 
may be a ph'iilifiil supply of food and drinl. 
it eamiot hi' ealled a ne.sf, ; in il the wings aii 
|)aralysed. d'here is no more iniiniligateij 
Miiisanee to one’s maiiliood tlian :iiithnrit\. 
wlietlier of ><‘ri|itnre.s, i/iinta, or pulitieiil leader^. 

d'lie emasenlalion of onr society has gone 
on for di I ades and its result is familiar to 
all. W III II Maliatmaji ealled forcdgii eloih 
impure, I jirolested and said llial. it might 
be ei'oiioiiiieally liarmlnl lint eoidd on iin 
aeeonnl In impni'e. I’mt onr blinii scripture 
led mind must bi' hewilehed or else nolhiiig 
gets dom . What can bi more elenialli 

luniiillatiog to one’s manhood than this 
Thus is a dirlator-led lomitry livfiiiotized . 
one magi.da I! takes leave to be replaced b\ 
another v oli a ditferent foninila. 

I admit that dielalorsliip is a great nni'- 
anee and ! also believi' that in its name iiiaio 
jlerseentioiis take jilaee in Russia. Il' 
negative aspect is eollipillsioii, wliieli is sin. 
Rut I have also .seen its positive aspect, and 
that is ediieation, (he verv reverse of fona-. 
If tlie minil of the people is om' ill the making 
of the enniilrv’s fortunes its activity beeoiiie~ 
creative and permanciil. To the zealots o! 
authority the only mc-aiis of obtaining tlieii 
ends is to keep evervbiidv el-se’s mind |)ai:ilys 
ed bv ignorance. In the r< ign of (he Tsars 
tile pi’ople’s mind deprived of eiliiealimi wa- 
under a spell and round it like .i boa-eoiislrictoi 
rolled religious superstition. The emperor eon Id 
without dillienltv put this igiiorant'O to his 
own use. It was tlieii easy to provoke orgies 
of frightfnhies.s in tlie name of religion between 
Jews and (‘hristian.s, Ijclweeit .Miisalmatis ami 
.Armeniaii.s. The loosely knit eoiiiitn 
wi'akencd by ignorance and religions super- 
-stilioii fell an easy prey to the external enemy. 
Notliiiig eoiild be mor<‘ favourable to the per¬ 
petuation of aiiloeralie riile. 

.As ill former Russia, tlii.s condition Ine 
e.sisted for ages in mir country. ’I’odny, ihi 
eonntry has yielded to the leadersltip ol 
Muhatmaji, but when he is no more, pretenders 
will spring up as suddenly as do ueatni'S ami 
yurux everywhere before onr religious fanatics. 
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Tii fjiv in Chiiiii, IcjiliTsliin (he oliji'ci uf 
.■.iiiliiiiKiiis iinil ilf'stnii'tiv'f stnigijtf' ainmi^ 
I oT ambilloll' mititarisls, lai'ci-atin^ 

til.' w’iinlr <'.>IMltrv inlti nir’i'i‘S, ih'iMlIsi' (lii‘ 
.'■laralinii dial I'oiilil llic lir^liny nl tlu' 

.Miiiitrv bv iiiiilf'il will is al>s<'iif. I ... 

tin' that wi' •‘hail iMt also liavi' 

.■ir stiaro of (In* frriin sti’iio^h* fm* li'ailiT.sliii) ; 
tlii-ii it will l»i' tli(‘ liini for till* that 

o till- ]*til>tif. to 1)(* traiiiplcd (III, itccaiisi' il 
'i-ass and nn| tree. 

In rc«‘(‘nt voar.s Kaasia has witnessed (he 

Ill ms rule of the dielatnr. ihit In |ier[ie' 
elate itself it lias uni ehnsen the jialli of (he 
I'-irs, iiameiv, llie siilnliiini; nl (he [lenjile's 
iiiiaid liv ijjMiiraiiee and I'eliiriniis sii|iri sl il inn ; 
111.- iiii|i,iiriM!' of their itianliiiess In- the IilsIi 
it the ( '(I'Saeks. I dn not Itelieve thal (he 
|nmitiv(> rml is inactive in the [ii'eseiit Kii.ssjaii 

ri '^iiiie, Imt at the .. time eclnealinn ex- 

|i inds with e.xiranrdinarv vinniir. d'he reason 
:• tint forced of individual oi' )iai‘lv jiower and 
li m iiiev is ahseiif. Tliere exists (lie irre- 
.iri-^silile will to eoiii’ert (Ik' Jillhlie (o a 
jiariienlar eennoinie dnetrine and to make a 
aian of eveivliodv. Irres[)ee| ive of faee. eoloiir 
iK<l el iss. Had it not heeii sn, one must 
■!■•(■.is aoree with the l''reiieh [ledaiil who said 
(h it In mve education was a e;ri'al mistake. 

Tiiiie is not yet to say whether tin' 
■‘•onoinie. doctrine is eoiiijilett'Iv Valid, heeaiise 
• ‘ I'Uin it h;is tottered :unoti<r hooks ; never 
''■■Inre has i| enjoveil fria'ilcjin so tearle.s.slv 
Old over so vast a lleld. .\l (he vi'l'v outset 
'ti' V rnthln.s.sly hatiished the jiowerfiil nreed 
"hii'h would have jeo]>;ii'di/,('d this eennoinie 
dicory. Nohiuly eaii (lelinitely say what linal 
'iiape it will (iik<' us if [lasses thi'iuiijh one 
•■\|ieriment after another. Hut this niiii'h is 
l•(ain that the education, which at lono last 
thi' liiissian masses arc* so frnciv .iml ahiin- 
d-mtly i‘nj(n-iiiir, has irnjirovcd and hnmjrht 
Hoiimir (o their huinanitv for all lime. 

tfiie tilw.ays hears riimmirs of cnielty of 
dll- [iresvnt regime in Russia-whinh is not 
i'nprniribte. It is unlikely that her long 
tradition of cruel administration will (liHa|)(K‘ar 
■-'idilenly. At the .same tinie the Soviet 
•(overnmetit is uudring in its ett'orts to 
■'"•iileate by means of pictorial and einema- 
tographic interpretation of history the horrors 
■d tlie system of government and oppression 


under the olil lU'di-r. If the prcM iit govern- 
im-iil as well should aihijil a similaily ruthless 
))olicy, il mn.-t be called a 'llalige mi-^fakc, 
if nolbing i lse, lo creatt' so sinnig an aversion 
to criii’I IreatMieiil. \f any rale, to 'ielami* 
Siraj-itd-iianla for (lie lilm-k hole tragedy by 
einem;i and other means a'ld at the same lime 
to [lerpel rale the •laliaiiwalabagh (.\mrilsar) 
atlair wmild mil inifaii ly be called the Iteighl 
of stiijiiililv, Imi'an-o- m ihi' e i^i- the wea[ioii 
is liketv to liirii against iIk- ilirower himself. 

I( molivioii- that a violent elliirt i^ bc-ing 
maile lo east piiblie ii|iiniiio in Soviet Russia 
into (he ni'iuld of .Marxian economies ; out. 
*ot this iib>1iiiaei free di'r-ie-siim on this topie 
has been delibei'at'Iv ■■(illi-d. I believe 
aeeiisalioii im lids score to be true. 
similar atlempi was made during (he Iasi 
lOnrojieaii VV'ar In mn//le piiblo- o|>ini(>n and 
to eriisli the iiide|ieiideiiee of ojdnion of 
[leople opposed to the giiveiime-nl [loliev bv 
iiiipri.sonini'ijl. and hanging. 

When' the leiiipt.Llion lor i|itiek re-iill is 
tun strong, lie political leaders are loth to 
respeet mall’s right to liberlv o) opinion. 
'I'lii'y are wont to say : “Lei im attain oiir 
objeetives tii'sl : wi' shall alfend to other 
things later." ’I'he .'itimtion in Russia 
I'esemble.s wartime eoiidiliim.s. She is lieseL 
with eiielnies at home nod abi'oa'l. I here is 
III: I'lid lo matin iivi'ing all I'omid to wri-ek 
tilt' eiilire experimeiit. 'I’he fonmlatioiis of 
their stnietiue therefore miisl be .~(|■■•nglh••ned 
ns ipiieklv as possible ; le-liet' (hev llaxa- no 
ipialttis about using loive, \evei thele.ss, 
however insisLent the tn-r-essily mav be, loree 
is nne-sidt'd. It ih’strovs, bill iloes not create, 
’riie [iroecss of ereatiim is twofold. Its I'aw 
material has to bt- assimilaled not by eoereion, 
blit bv till’ is'eognilioli of its iiinel nalm-e. 

Russia is engaged in the (ask of making 
the roail (o a new age ; of tearing up the roots 
of aiieiimt beliefs and customs Irom their 
niicmnt soil ; <(f penalizing the hi.xnry of 
timi'-lioninired habits. When man liiids liiinself 
in the whirl of destnielive frenzy, he is 
curried ofl' Ids feet by its intoxieatinii. 
(’o)iceif grows ; In' forgi'l.s tluil btimiiii tudiire 
hits, to be woof rl ; he thinks tliul it i.s 
enough to (ear it up from its old moorings. 
Who eare.s wlial iiapjiciis afterwards 'riiose 
who have not the patience to wait for human 
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iintur<3 to (•niiK' to ti'riiis in its owa time believe 
ill ; whiit tliey limilly biiiltl up 

ovwniglit by violetiee euiimit be l'<‘lieil upon ; 
it CJinnnt sii])port tiii' biiMlmi of ijorriiiiiienev. 

Wliere l.lieory is remly, but not men, i 
n^pose little ti'iist nu nnbridleil iiutom'iits. 
Firstly bcsimise it is not gocKl sense to tuke 
one’s opinion for graiiteil ; the test of its 

vnlidity lies in cxiierience. It is enriovis bow 
those who have no fiiit.li in the seri])tnifil 
anthorily of relif.don are the vi-ry pen pie who 
are unnuiv<sl in their belief in an eeononiie 
iloefrine. l$y means fair or fiml they try to 
reeoneiie people to the latter witlunit, realizing 
that, even were it possible tt) <lo so liy ctninml-* 
siini, It. does not pinvn th<3 truth of tint 
teaehiiig ; indeed its truth is inversely pro- 
jiortional to the use of force. 

When I'lnrope's faith in (he teaehings 
of ('hl'istinnity was intense, flu' att<'n)]it was 
inad(3 t<t luMve the' tnllh of religion by 
br<‘ahing iii(3ii on the. wheel, bv biit'jiing tlieiti 
at the .stake and bv eriieifving or stoning them 
to death. Todav, both friends and enemies nl 
Holslnrvisni are indiilgiiig in siniilar iiii- 
restndned tlogniatisni. 'Hiev aeeiise one 
another of ahusing ni.in’s freedom of opinion, 
with the result that iiiiman nature in the West 
is being harrit'd bi death from botli sid<;s.* 

I have already stated my o]nni(:in on 
popular edueatinn in Russia and also diseiissed 
how, .since polities there e(!aseil to be tainted 
by lh<‘ greet! td pvofit^'seekers, ct t'i'v Russian 
eitizen, irres))eeti\'e of race and eolour, lias 
been exalted by the eipial enjoyment of rights 
aint superior education. IJeitig a .suhjeet of 
Rriti.sh India invself, both have given me 
pivrfonnd jileasiire. 

I Ix'lieve, I will now liave to answer one 
last (piest'on. Many peojjle havt! asked niy 
opinion about Ih.>lshevik eeonomies. My 
only fear is (hat in a senpliirc-rldden and 
pnest>!od '•miiitry tiie milniid bent of tmr 
ignonuit mind is towards aeeepting a foreign 

' Hen* the i|i)iil(’s a Haul (a mniilier nf a 

jiHnnliciinl. rcli^iiHis scet) soofr (l\>«lliiiif on lilt* 
fntility of (orehm truth ni>cm an uuwiiling worhl 
and ooiuimrinfi Man’s iinnatieaee to rejitize tiis 
nitiinate objtvt wit)< (tisl's infinilo pntieaee in 
creation... ."the realiralion of onr uU.jiatu nkject is 
waiUng for ns. The Ifuiil likens (Lis lulUlmcnt to 
the blOMiioming of a bad...” (ty. Oenfre i’mi'/j/, 
p, 76 ).—The TnuiBlator. 


(lictmii tis biblical tnitli. Guarding oursolv*-* 
Hgninst tlii.s danger, we must say that a 
doctrine can be tested only by applieiitioti ; 
the end of tint c.xperimeut is nut yet. .Any 
lenehing eonceriiing man must have hinnaii 
nature for its eliittf olennmt. How ftir it will 
liai'inoiiize with human nature is a matter ot 
time. One must wait before billy acwjiting 
the principle. N'everthelcss it is possible tn 
discuss the iiiatter, not only as an e.xeivise ot 
logic or .statisties, but by always ki'epine 
luimaii iiiPure in (lie foreground. 

Mail Iia*. two sides -the individual and Ihr 
social. (hie is unreal without (ho other. 
AVhen m:ui in a .smlditn impuLsc rii.slie-* 
headlong in one dileetioii, and losing balanei 
causes all manner of tronhie, the coimsellor 
wanting to cut short the crisis advise., 
cimpuing oil' one side altog<*lher. When 
individualism turns into downiight .sellishni‘>s 
ami runs foul of .society, tin* lopjiing olf ol 
“sijlt” at olio stroke from self-inti'i’est is tin- 
pmpo.sed remedy for all trouble. 'I'l’ODbie 
may thereliy be le.s.sened, but it is not improb 
able that society will eea.sr* to move altogether. 
,\ hoi'se without reins i.s apt to drag (In' 
eaniiige down into the ditch, Init the carriiigi' 
is not likely to behave merely because tin- 
horse is shot down : it is nee.essary to think 
of the reins. 

Men fight becau.sc they arc pliysieailv 
distinct from one another ; hence to pmposi* 
to crcati’ only one lingo body in the world bv 
binding all men hand and foot with a rope is 
only worthy of a boastful economist of :i 'I'-sar. 
’!'(> try to e.xcel the law*, of Pnividencc -show- 
more stupidity than coitrhge. 

Once Indian society was mainly rural. 
Ill thi.s intimate environment there was 
harmony between personal and eoniiniinal 
properf.y. Public o[iinion was so slixnig 
that (he rich man was ashamed of enjoying 
his wealth alone. I le felt hononred when 
society accepted favoni's from hiiii ; iiL short 
in this I'clationshij) there was nothing of wlial 
is called charity in English. The wealthy, took 
his place by the side of the destitnte, ’l''> 
imuntidn his status in society he had to 
contribute very liberally in many indirect ways. 
Pure water, mcilical aid and education, 
temples, entertainments and village roads were 
provided out of private means flowing into 
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-<-ci:il cliiiiitiplx Jitul I'ot Dili of mviil I'cvniur. 
Ilcrc iiKlividanl and c-oiutiiuiinl will cliiM 
•. o-iipcfiiti*. 1 ( WHS .spiritually iTculivi' Ix’i'iiu.s)' 
il.s liasis was yoliiularv atid not poliliiail 
atrfiicv ; ill otlu'r words, it iinjiliod not nicrcly 
dir cxfonial success of law, Init jirrsonal 

improvcuiciil iis well. Tlic latter el.. 

indeed is tlie lastinp; livilif; refiifre of luiinan 
welfare. 

'I'lu- position of flic nierehaiit c•onn11n^iity 
whose main Irusioes:: is the eiiriiin<r of |irolll 
In iiive-stiiieiif was low in our society, liei aiise 
in those duy.s \vealtli was not. held in nincli 
r-leein. fV(iisc<|nctitlv, fin' j^reat (liirercnci' 
helweeii the rich and the poor was then non- 
e\i..i(ent. Wealth aeipiireil it.s status in sficiety 
not hy hn|re aecunnilatioii, but by fnllilliiif; its 
isihlc re.spoii.sibilitv : otherwise it. was asliamcil 
of itself. That, is to say, not wealth hut virtue 
w.is honoured. Nobody felt, hiiiniliatcd in 
<hiin*r tills bonoiir. It is beeaose those days 
•oe eone that sijfns of iinpatieiiee towards 
wealth without social resjionsibility are evident 
ill many forin.s, because wealth briiifjs no 
ollerinfj man ; it Immiliides. 

I'Voiii the very onl.set I'ainipean eivilization 
lias sonjrlit to I'onsolidatc itself in the city. 
Ill the <‘ilv mall’s opportniiifies {^row while bis 
social n-lalions iiariwv. ’I’lie city is bij^ ; men 
live (lisjH-i'sed ; iiidividiiiilisin is extreme and 
the whirl of I'omjietiiioii intense. Its prosjierity 
■ icceiitnates (lie fijnlf between the rich and the 
poor and what little is done to briii}^ (hem 
lo^rether Iiy charity is devoid of coin fort and 
respect. There the pos.sc.ssor and producer 
ot wealth are related to each other by niati'i ial 
lies ; (heir social relations are either disrnjited 
or non-existent. 


The advent of the .Age of ,Machini'rv was 
heralded, profits inereased inonlinately, 
" hen (Ids epidemie of profit-making began to 
spread all over the globe, the lieljile.s.sru'.ss of 
•he distiiiii stninger and the poor knew no 
hniiiids. f'bina was made to eat opium ; India 
had to part Ji,,,. .,11 . ( 1 ,^, suffering of 

•'liiva, the victi in of age-long oppression, went 
oil increasing. Jint this eoneenis tlie non- 
iMiropean world only ; even within the 
'Vestr-rn continent a grim division separate.s 
rich from poor today ; the idea) of life 
being cnonnmisly (Mostly and its trappings 
niaiiifoltl, the differences between the two 


til!) 

appear all the more striking. In (he old ilays, 
at any rate in onr coiiiKry, the pomp of wealth 
coti'isicd mainly in ])liilantbro|iy and other 
sneial scrvu'i's, while now i(, isinsi.sts in personal 
enjoyinctii. |{ da/.^lcs, bu( does not please : 
it causes invy, lint raises no iiraisc. The 
nrdn filing is that in (iiose (lavs (be use of 
wealth did not depiuid on (he wish of the 
donor alone ; it Was sub]*a*l (o (be s(iMj|g 
liresstirc ot social will. Hcik'c (he benefactor 
had to make Ins gift hinnblv : the ma.xim, 
"give rev (Cent IV,” held good. 

Ill sliorl, (he treineiidows power (hat wcaltli 
givi's (o (lie I’ieh (oday can never dignify nor 
•jilease evcrylxidy. It .uinises iiiliiiitc greed on 
(he one hand and profound cnvv on the other, 
raising an in.siiperalile barrier in between. 
<'iim])i’tilion grows inorilinalelv more powerful 
than eo-o]H‘ration in soiaelv. It. rage:; between 
one ela.ss and aiiotlier within the eoiiritrv and 
belwei'ii oiie eonnli'v and aiiothi'i’. 'I'biis on 
all sides suspicion forges lieree vvea|ioiis whn.se 
growth ntitliing can elieek ; while tlio.se stnui- 
gers engaged in the task ol iippeasiiig the 
linnger of (he iar-olT demon of greeil grow 
leaner and leaner age lifter age for Want of 
hlnod. 'I'hnse who pi’oiidly imagine that the 
world’s tiiirest eannot thrive on this vviidespreiid 
ein.’ieiatinn are blinde'l by obstiniiey. 'I'liese 
iml’ortniiate wretelii's who (‘lernallv snIVer are 
the main allies of the mes.seiiger.s of the god 
of Morniw : (In; fire of revobuion is being laid 
ill their liimger. 

Ihilslievism (Ji'jgiiiati's in this iiilniiiiaii 
baekgroniid of niodern eivlli/;a(ion. It. is like 
the storm which rushes in all fury flashing ila 
lightning-teetli when the pre.ssiire is low in the 
iilino.spliere. Tlii.s uniiatnral revolution lius 
broken out heeaii.si; liuni:iii .society has lust iU 
liarnioiiy. It is because the individiial’.s eoii- 
tenijit for the comnmoity has been growing that 
the suicidal jiroposal of saeritieiug (he indivi¬ 
dual in the natne of collectivity has arisen. It 
is [ike prochiiiiiing the sea to be the only friend 
wll^lt iIn' volcano is causing (rouble on the 
ftliore. It is only when the r(;al rialurt; of Ibis 
shoreless sea is known that one beconiCH 
iiii|;atieiit to get back to the shore. Man will 
never tolerate for all time the unreality of 
individual-less collectivity. The strongholds 
of greed in society must he conijuered and 
controlled, but whti will pnitect society, if 
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the individual is to be banished for good ? It 
ia not improbable that in tliia age Bolsheviain 
ia the treatment, but medical treatment cannot 
be eternal; indeed tlie day on which the 
doctor’s regime conies to an end must be hailed 
as the red-letter day for the patient 

I pray for the victory of the co-operative 
principle in tlu; [irodnction and control of the 
wcalUi of our villages, for it recognizes human 
nature in not scorning the desire and opinion 
of tile co-operators. Nothing succeeds by 
antagonizing hiinuui nature. 

In this conniT.tion, I must stress one point. 
When I wish our villages to revive, I never 
wish for the nstuin of rusticity. Rusticity is <' 
a species of superstition and education, iutollect, 
belief and activity, which is unrelated to any¬ 
thing outside the village limits, ft is not only 
distinct fioni the spirit of the modern age, but 
opposed to it The .scope of modern know¬ 
ledge and mind is universal, although the 
sympathies of the modern lieart are not as 
wide. Villages iimst be infused with life 
which is neither trivial nor narrow; which 
neither dwiirfs human natim* nor kcc])s it in 
darkness. 

Once I happened to stay at a fanner’s 
house in England, f nntie.ed that the girls of 
the house were restless to go to London. In 
comparison with all the glories of the town the 
resources of tlie villages are so jioor that the 
hearts of the villagers are not unnaturally 
constantly drawn towards the town. Even in 
the heart of the eonntry the villages feel like 
BO many places of exile. I have seen in Russia 
the attempt to do away With the contrast 
between the village and the town. If this 
attempt suoceeds the unnatural expansion of 
the hawns will be checked. The country’s 
vitality and intclleid will spread and be active 
throughout the nation. 


I want our villages to enjoy full luimau 
dignity and wealth instead of being content 
with die leavings and surplus of the towns. It* 
is my firm belief that by co-opeiiitivo methods 
alone the village will find it possible to salvage 
its sinking strength. The regrettable thing is 
Uiat until now co-operation in Bengal has lost 
itself solely in money-lending—a sliglit improve¬ 
ment on money-lending rusticity; it has been 
of no service to the bisk of {iroduction and 
consumption. 

The main reason is tliat eu-opcnition li:ts 
come to our country official-ridden, under the 
patronage of an administrative system which is 
blind, deaf and indifferent. At the same time 
we must perhaps sliamefiilly admit that the 
(jnalities which make co-operation easy are 
lacking in our character. Mutual trust i.'^ 
feeble in those who arc themselves weak. 
Indeed alisenefe of solf-est^scin is the 
basis of disrespi’ct for nthcr.s. l.oss of 
self-respect from long servitude has 
culminated in this degradation. They will 
accept with bowed head the nile of 
their masters, but cannot tolerate tln^ 
guidance of their own class ; it is easy for 
them to cheat their own people and to treat 
them cruelly. 

One Icaiiis from Russian story books that 
the condition of tlic long-sullering Russian 
peasautr}’ is similar. However difficult the 
solution, there is no other way ; 11111111x1 inn.sl 
be corrected by creating opportunities for 
combitiitig tlie forcG.s of niind and body. It 
is not by granting co-operative' credit, but bv 
eoiiibined effort, thereby ^making the villagers 
co-operation-minded, that we shall save the 
villages. 

'IVattshteil from the lieiitmli Imj l)r. Softtultuu 
Sinlia, n. A 


Resolution is impossible without an all-nationai msis, alfbctiiig both the exiJnted and the exploiters.— 
Lenin. 



THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS FOR VILLAGE GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 
AND COMMUNITY SERVICE: PLANNING FOR THE FUTURE 

By Nfiss (TSIIA BISWAS, sf. a., h, t. 


B ETORE (Ictcrminiiig the stops to bo 
taken to train teachers for village 
sfiionls and eoinmunity service, wo 
abiill tin well to think out the type of 
•‘(liication that is most silitable for vilhigo 
girls. Wc must also be »]uite clear and definite 
as to the aim and purpose of the 

etlueation that i.s to be provided for the girls 
Ilf the rural comiimm'tv. Barring a few 

isoliite<l c.'C|ieriments in a new type of rural 

.■diioation that are being earned on, liere and 
lliere, in this pmcince by sotiie of the 
(hi’istian Missions and private agencies, a 
imiforin system of education is generally in 
vogue both at the niml and urban schools. 
Ktliirls are seldom made to adapt the rural 

'cliools to the peculiar nced.s and conditions 
■>f (he villages where they are located, 
f 'oiiseipicntly, village schools fail to meet the 
real needs of the conmiunity, and thus alienate 
iiie sympathv of the local people. Unless a 
I'liral school can satisfy the requirements of the 
iocalitv, it cannot be expected tii be looked 
ii(>nii as an intcgi'al part of the commimily. 
Naturally enongli, the parents arc inclined to 
ihiiik tliat their children derive very little 
hciictlt fiTim the schooling they receive. They, 
rliercfon', gi-iidge to spare their children, for 
many hours every day, for what seems to 
he a mere waste of time, enci^y and money. 
At the present time, the imperative newl of 
aindifving the entire educational sysUan is 
being keenly felt by many, inasmuch as it 
'cems to be too iniie.h dominated by what 
bertrand Russell terms “the desire for sex 
"lualitv,” Indeed, the current enrriculuni is 
haiilly designed to respond to the special 
nccils of onr girls. The little provision that 
lias been made in it for a few special subjects 
tor the girl pupils, such as cookery, domestic 
'■conomy, needlework and the like does not 
'nfliee for the purpose. The village Primary 
••iris’ Schools being mostly staffed by men, 
at the present time, very little facilities can be 


provided for teaching even needh'work to the 
girls. So the cducafion that the village 
schools generally impart is of a [iiircly literary 
and acadeiiiic ehaiiictcr. This eonrse is 

intended to he a prcjiarallon fur ('ullcge and 
^Uiiivei’sity edneation. It is iiccdh'ss to add 
that this tv[ic of edneation is anything hut a 
misfit ill the rural comiiinnity, when* i(!l p. c. 
of the girls get niiirricd after a sliori cjireer 
at the si’hools and are nut likely (u go in for 
liigiier Universily edneation. So these jn-os- 
peetive wives and mothers of (he rural 

eoininiinily need to be “(raiiied not only in 
book.s but in tin' art nf home-iiiakiiig also." 
Tile bookish edneation that the girls receive 
at the average village school (loi>s not help to 
prepare them fur their main oeeiipathm in life. 
After leaving school, tlie average village girl 
hijises into illitenicy, as thi^ work tliat siie had 
to do there Is totally unrelated to the activities 
of her later life. Thus the rural school 
becoiiie.s entirely divoreed from rural life, and 
the eiiildrcn, too, sehlom eare to improve llie 
conditions around tlieni. 'riiis inahidjiistnicnt 
to riir.il conditions stands in the way of the 
progress of village edneation, Seliool cdiica- 
tioii thus ti’iids to be looked upon with distrust, 
and is regarded as a sort <if luxury that can 
be dispensi’d with. The view of Berti'and 
Kii.ssell that “some part of the fenialo edneation 
should be a tochiiieal iraining for inotberliood” 
seems to be a very soiiiid one. The village 
girls, especially, 'are badly in need of this 
training. Another grave ilefect that is 
generally noticed at the village schools is 
that handwork and niaiiiial train ing arc 

neglected then-. But the majority of the 
pupils of tlie rural schools are the children 
of farmers and artisans. They are, therefore, 
destined for a homely career in their later 
lilc. So the ovcr-(‘nij)hasi 8 of an academic 
edneation befitting gentle women, is likely 
to engender a lack of respect for 

manual labour among the school girls, who 
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may thus feel inclined to look down ii|>on 
die ca]|ing and occupation of their own class. 
But education, to be worth the niiinc, should 
consist in training people to be good citizens 
and useful members of the community. 
Bp organized efforts need to be set on foot 
in no time to give a new oripiitation to the 
rural schools for girls whicli have beet) 
neglected so far. Nothing short of thorough 
overha))li)ig of the present curriciiliitn and the 
method of instruction will be of nny avail 
in making the schools function. The subjects 
to be taught to the village girls have to be 
selected with special reference to the needs 
of the rnnil community, inasmuch as the" 
schools should aim at training the pupils in 
the work that will prove helpful to their own 
community, main problem is, therefore, 

how to turn out better housewives and more 
useful meraliers of the rural community. ' 
III a wonl, the girls should bo taught how 
to mnkc better homes and better' villages, 
when they leave school. Conactjuontly, 
special stress should be laid upon healti) 
(including hygiene, sanitadoii and first aid), 
household management, cookery, dietetics, 
motliercraft and care of children, home 
indnstrie.s and needlework. School gardening, 
educative handwork, jiractical nature study, 
music and games sliould also be included 
in the ciirn'culnm. Occasional lessons may 
well be given in poultry-raising, <!are and 
improvement of live-stock, dairying and the 
rudiments of agriculture. fn fact, the 
curriculum ought to be jirpperly adjusted to 
the needs and eoiulitions of particular villages 
and localities. Girls may be trained in a 
few useful handicrafts too. If they can thus 
help the male members of the community in 
their agricultural and industrial pursuits, the 
economic problem of the villages may be 
partly solved. Thus the village schools can 
be made more responsive to the needs of 
the rural community. If the instruotion 
imparted at the village schools is to be 
sounder and more lasting, the project method 
may well be resorted to with a view to 
Unking the lessons of the olass-rooms to the 
everyday experieiices of the children’s life. 
At the village schools, everything may bo 
taught on a project basis. Thus the “situations 
of real life” can be introduced into the 


class-rooms. P'or o.xample, the problem- 
relating to cleanliness and sanitation may b«‘ 
worked out in tlic hygiene classes. Pnioticar 
Arithmetic may he taught through the shop 
project, in connection with buying and selling. 
Bo the facts that the pupils learn arc the 
results of their practical experience. The 
method is a tried one, and the principle 
underlying it is "learning by doing.” Tin- 
pupils are thus taught to develop initiative 
and |■esou^(;ef^lIlles 8 , and are also trained in 
co-opemtioii, self-reliance and “purposeful 
activity.” In this way, a practical bias can 
be given to the whole of their education. 

A vilNige school can be a vital i^eiicy foi- 
riiral uplift in various ways. It .should 
constitute an important community centre, 
and, a.s wnh, its function should be to 
dlsscniinate sound ediumtional ideas and 
healtliy ideals among the public which will 
make for n better and healthier life of tln’ 
village people. With this end in view, 
eiitci'taiiiments, social gatherings, parents’ .and 
teachers’ meetings, baby clinics and habv 
shows, niidwives’ classes, health campaign.' 
and the like nuiy well be hehl at the school. 
Flxcursions, e.xhibitions and mclax are also 
of great help in promoting a public spirit and 
stimulating c.ommunity interest. The school 
can thus provide for tlie education as well 
as recreation of both the children and adiilt-^ 
of the village. The school autliorities niav 
also co-oper.ite with the sanitary ami 
agricultural officers as well as the Co-operative 
Society Secretaries in urg.iiiksing, from tiim’ 
to time, lantern lectueC,s at tlie .sciiool, fin‘ 
the benefit of tlie villageire, botli young aiul 
adult. A circulating library, too, containing 
a choice collection of good books, inav 
well be maintained at the school to 
which the literate section of the village popu¬ 
lation should have easy access.. Thus tin’ 
school and the community cam be brought 
closer together, each helping the other. The 
school may serve as a model- to the whole 
village, in respect of sanitation, gardening and 
farming. An ideal’ niral teacher needs to 
be a strong community leader, the noble 
mission of whose life should be to serve tlu" 
village people and to contribute her share to 
their betterment. She should have the best 
intereete of the community at heart, and 
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slmulti oiigerly particijnto iti nil tha activities, 
pertaining to village welfare. She cattiiot, 
'therefore, itiTord to neglect adult (Hlniration, 
the importance of which c,mn()t he .stressed 
loo strongly. She can well luidertake this 
Wi>rk, out of school Inmr.s at night, provided 
her time and cireiinistaiicc.-i permit. She can 
also take itji the instruction of adult women 
iti sewing, elementary nursing, hygiene, 
village sanitation and the care of infants at 
her spare motneiits, by cutting down lier own 
li>i.sui\t hours, For this part of her work, she 
will need a special training. If she herself 
is not sufficiently ispuppod and quaiided for 
(111* task, she niav seeiire the help and co- 
iiperattoii of some outside agencies. Now 
and ng.nin, she may, also, arrange for spcctul 
demonstrations, showing how to iiiipnive upon 
(he sanitary arrangements of the village 
liiuises, how to make these more comfortable 
and beautiful with the minimum of expense. 

I t is no use fornnilating a programme of 
rural eihieation, iinles.s It can be carried into 
praolice. All oiir efforts in this direction 
will prove futile, if an adoipiate number of 
Initiied and ipialified teachers do not rise to 
•he oeeasimi and come foi'ward to caiTy on 
all extensive reform in this field. To secure 
suitable teiiehers for the rural .schools scciiis 
to he one of the most difficult problems of 
die day which has bullied all solution up till 
now. The average city-bred woman is botli 
<o be cniploycd as u teacher in the rural areas, 
where she is incommoded in more than one 
way, being cut off' from the amenities of town 
life. The .scjdc of pay that is generally 
oHerod as l.he village schools is hardly 
attr-aetivc enough to lndiK‘.e the right type of 
people to undertake such an important work. 
Consequently, in many of the village schools 
the teaching lias to bo entrusted to the people, 
with little or no professional training, who 
are quite ill-equipped tor the task. Due to 
the paucity of teachers as well as of funds, 
'll many cases, four or five classes have to 
be run by a single person, at the sacrifice of 
efficient teaching, ^metimes, oven, if qualified 
teachers can be secured with great 
difficulty, they seldom care to stick to their 
jobs, as the lure of town life often proves 
too much for them. Tins is one of the reasons 
the rural teachers should be recruited 


from tlio villages, where possible. The village 
women* an* expected to be more capable of 
II ay inp lithe tic nil dors tan ding of the niral pro¬ 
blems than their urban sisters, who often find 
it difficult to enter into the life iiml needs of 
the rural cummunity. An ideal teacher ought 
to know not only the children but their ciitirct 
biiekgroiiml also. She slionld be* keenly alive 
to the moral, Intellectinil, social and economic 
needs of her pu]iils, Ileni'c the necessity 
and importance of the study of civics undi 
ruiivl seieiicc for the pnispectivc haichers of. 
the village children. Those who will, in 
future, lie the custodians of the edneatioinil 
interests of the rural eoumuinity, should, by 
all means, be afforded ample o|)purtiiuitins of 
studying tlie village problems, at lirst-imnd. 

They must also be acqiiaiiited with the 
fntietioiis of the various rural agencies iti 
charge of village welfare work, with whom 
they are expected to co-operate in bettering 
the sneial eonilitioiis of the people. For 
tlii.s, tliey need to' go through a .special 
course of training, which will enable them 
to equip theniselvcH }>reperly for the 
purpose. They must also piissn.ss the 
iieecssary skill and ingenuity to tackle the 
rural problem.s that they may be faceil 
with. So an ideal village teacher is expected 
to be. something of n social leader as well as 
a social reformer, who slnmhi threw jini-self 
heart and soul into her work. Klie must 
have the aeal and ardoni' of a reformer, and 
her seiffess devotion to her mlu.sc sliould 
inspire her fellow workers with courage, 
enthusiasm and coiifidmiee. She also needfi 
to have such ti great personality as will enable 
her to coniiiiaiid tlie respect and goodwill of 
all. She must, also, be sometliiiig of an 
idealist, and must always .strive to live up to 
her ideals. fShfc should take a very keen 
interest in the village social problems mid 
in the progress of her students and their 
pqpple., Slic must also be an expert te.iie.luir, 
possessing ample initiative and rcsoiirccfnliicss 
as well as a strong cajwcity for service. If 
the .village teacher Is expected to fulfil such 
an infportant function, the selection of teachers 
for the rural schools seems to be of primary 
importance. If the teachers are to command 
a wider respect, their status must invariably 
be raised. The standard of recruitment needs* 
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to be much higher .than what it is at preaent, 
and the quality of training should Mao be 
improved upon. More respectable and adequate 
salaries arc absolutely needed to add to the 
social position and prestige of the teacher 
and the dignity of her profession. The 
missionary spirit cannot be expected of every 
one of tiiG qiinlified persons. 

The rural teachers are seriously handi¬ 
capped, due to their rather self-imposed 
Isolation from tlic other educationul thinkers 
of the day. They are badly in need of 
adequate trainiiig and sympathetic siipervisiou. 
Their own environment is no source of 
iospimtioii to them, it being exceptionally 
narrow and conservative. 8 o the question 
of providing for an adequate and effective 
training for them should be one of vital 
import It is a pity tliat the training schools 
have done ver^ little as yet to meet the 
educational needs of the mini community in 
the way of preparing efficient teachers^ for the 
village schools of the ‘ Province. These 
training institutions hardly stimulate and 
enooiiragc independent study and thinking 
on these lines. Suitable vernacular text¬ 
books are also wanting. That the teachers 
of tlio training schools are nircly conversant 
with tho rur^ cunditiotis, under which the 
students arc likely to work in the village 
schools constitutes one of their serious disad¬ 
vantages. 8 o it is desirable that the training' 
schools shonkl keep in close touch with 
the ordinary rural conditions of Bengal. 
These institutions may ' well be connected 
with the social welfare centres, located at 
central points in each district Facilities can 
be provided in various other ways to enable 
the training schools, preparing vill^ teachers, 
to have easy access to villages. The traiuing 
students may occastoiuilly be taken on 
excursions to villages, thus enabling them to 
study the rural conditions at first-hand. On 
tbase occasions, they may be given plenty pf 
opportunities of doing social service among 
the rural people. The traiuing ach^ols may 
also enter into w agreement with some of 
. the ordinary village , schools, so toaf the 
studenta under tnaoing may be sent there, 
1 ^ for the puipoBe’ of practioa teaching with 
raferen^ to the riiral conditions. 'The training 
^tkioiee, >jne«d 8 ^be revised, and the 


study of rural science should be made oom- 
p^soty for tile prospective rural teacheis. 
The number of training schools being too 
small to cope with tiie work, other deserving 
educational tostitutions should be allowed 
ampler scope for making experiments witii 
tile trainii^ curriculum, with a view to turning 
out more efficient rural teachers. Even 
trained and qualified teachers need a good 
deal of supervision and guidance. Very 
often, teachers are not loyal to their vocation. 

They have a tendency to “slip back into the 
old grooves”, if left to tiiemselves. Besides, 
they are 'liable to get aotiquated and thus 
to deteriorate, if they are quite out of 
touch with tlie modern developments. To 
prevent this sort of thing, short courses for 
further training may well be arranged during 
tho vacatians. The traitiing scitool teachers 
will also do well to pay oecnsiotial visits to 
the village schools, where their former pupils 
are employed so as to guide their work on tho 
right linen Special conferences can also b<f 
arranged at the training institutions, for the 
benefit of tho village teachers. There iu% 
other ways in which the training schools can 
ameliorate rural education. It cannot bo 
expected that all the rural teachers will bo 
trained in no time. So the training schools 
should try to devise ways and means to 
improve and guide the untrained teachers. 
They can send out trained supurvisors of 
vills^ schools, conduct teachers’ and super¬ 
visors' institutes, arrange for brief courses 
for the teachers in service, and run educational 
journals for the instruction of teachers, just 
as the Moga School .:in the Punjab docs. 
Care must be taken diht efficient and compe¬ 
tent supervisors are always appointed. The 
supervision, too, needs to be well-planned and 
well-regulated. The supervisors should aim at 
brin^g tfoout some definite results, by means 
of foeir sympathetic and intelligent guidance. 
Demonstration schools may* w^'bh set up in 
cratnUy-sitnated places for a limi^ number 
of schools. Demonstration lessons should be 
oiganized under ordinary village conditions. 
The teachers of the neigbbonring villages 
should be required to attend theae, eo that thw 
may profit ^ observing good teaohingmethom 
and sound educational enteriments. They may 
alao avail themselvea ot these oppmet^tiee 
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to discuss their ooramoD problems, end 
m arrive at deSnitc ataudaiw, to which the 
'village schools should conform. Health 
lectures, illusteated with slides, may .also be 
arranged for, wiUi the help of a hygiene 
expert, on some of these occasions. It is not 
possible here to lay down exhaustive sugges¬ 
tions as to how the un^ined rural teachers 
■.■an bo guided along the right lines. 

Now to sum lip. I may be accused of 
jHitting forward some utopiau ideas, which caii 
never be put into practice. The tremendous 
success achieved by the American Comm unity 
.Schools and the “folk schools” of Denmark in 
the Hold of miul education may not be easy of 
attainment In onr conntiy. But we must not, 
therefore, conclude that such a scheme of 
niinl education will not even partially matc- 
ruilizc in Bengal, and that all our efforts in 
this direction arc foredoomed to taiUirc. 
'I'liere is no denying the fact tliat we shall 
have to light against heavy odds. The 
<lcj>lorttblc conditions obtaining in the villages 
of Bengal are likely to unnerve many a sturdy 
worker. Appalling poverty, conservatism, 
social and religious antagonism, ignorance, 
superstitions and various other causes prove a 
.-‘erious stumbling-block to all the progressive 


movements of the oountl^.' But the ndmirable- 
work, done by some of tlie educationists, 
even in Bcng.il, Inspires us witli hope and 
confidence, and testifies to the immense 
possibilities of rural education even in our- 
country. What they have been able to. 
accomplish seems to be an earnest of what, 
may come about in future. In Bengal, the- 
Ushagriim School at Asansol and Togoro’a 
Sriniketan ore two of the notable exporimonts- 
in rural education that I know of. Th» 
example set by th(>se two institutions is worthy 
of imitation by ottiers. It is desirable that 
more schools should be started on the linos of 
the Ushi^niin Scliuol. The tr,lining schoola 
may well oo-(>penite with tliis institution in. 
training teachers for village sehooU, It is 
high time that co-ordinated efforts should be- 
piit forth to overcome our (lifiiciiltics, which, 
should, by no means, dishearten ns. I^et us- 
brace up our energies for the uphill work 
that is ahead, and at the same timir, sound a 
note of hbpo like Shelley— 

"If winter eoines, can .Spring he fan 
behind 

' Read at tlie Rcoxsl Wemiiti^s Htlucattoaol 
Oonforciice, Itt.H. 


FIERCE VEXATION 

By VERRIEB EL WIN 


My elder brother came to me. 

His age had made him buroensome, 
Importunate and suppliant, he 
For pity's paltry boon had coma 
But I with harsh discourtesy 
To his pleading sidd him nay. 
And sad he tum^ to go away. 


Then saw I on hie ancient brow 
F^eh drops of blood, on hie old han^- 
Marks of hard nails, while soaicely now 
Upon- hie wounded feet he stanua. 

I looked into the awful Face 
Of love, while' with uncertain pace 
My Master stumbled from the plaoe. 


Argnment ii as a desert and as a wildwmeM whetrin one loaes hie way and comee to grief. HeaHtettoia 
le erorytUng.—AidiMa. 
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I t thfi iigitiition for uii economic suxiraj succoetis, 
atu] _ thci power of taxation and control of 
public fuiitl is tninsfomal, in the futun! 
dcmocnu'.y in Indiu, to popular control, it is a 
matter of giwit sjas'illation to wliut I'Xtent, the 
unculliired tnasses, tjr llic successful triuicr, or 
factory owner will be inclined to vote for di?cciit 
sums of money lii'ing set apart for thi^ causi* of 
ihighcr education and of expensive rcseaivli works 
in all deparlnicnts of knowledge; and for the 
rcwrvation and development of the artistic 
crilagc of India in its various aspects. It may be 
as.snineil that if tli<‘ necessity of maintaining an 
exwtiisivc Police Fort* is rcinovtsl, and llie 
salaries of pnblie stTvaiits are, rtnluccil, certain 
amount of public funds may^be released out of 
wliicli adeiiuaUi jiroytsions for primary cduealinn 
may be vob'il. But jiriinary eilucatiou is only tlin 
l»asi‘, not tlu" crown of the Pyramid. Wc have 
alremly some amount of primary and 'secondary 
(Hlucatuui, wilili bases of very slender length, on 
which wo have 111rcjidy built highcroilucatioii of fairly 
rcspccUible altituiles. If tlie Icnj^h of the base of 
our primary islucation is imlcfiuitely cxtcndcil, in 
cn 8 c_ universal primary eiluealion is iwbicvcd, 
within a few years, it docs not follow tlmt higher 
education, the point of the Pyramid, eon Id bo 
reached within a reasonable time. For, it is a 
pitHM! of iMalhematieal liuth, the greater the base 
of a triangle, tiie givater is the height of the 
perpeudienlar. In fact, (Jie demands for universal 
•primary I'diietitiim are likely to exhaust the 
Rvniluhle public funils so os u> leave nolluug 
availiililo for liigher niueation and reacarch work. 
Tlic “Ih'pressisl'' classes may bo well expecUxl b) 
say that no grants need bo provided for 
development of liiglicr edue.ation, liefore all 
members of the “Depn'ssed” classes had primary 
wlucation given to them. What is really 
extieetwl lo happen is tlmt there will be a tug-of- 
war lH'twe«m the claimants of jirimury eduiaition 
and the iiilvix'illes of the higher wlucation. Tliere 
is a jiopular belief that higher. education can 
affonl to wait until primary cducadon has 
grown to a rGspeelable sixe, and that it is sheer 
waste of money to endow or subsidize ins^tutions 
of higher culluro and research—if the mass welters 
in a sea of illiiemey and ignorance. It is. even 
now diflieult to convince not only tlic mteUigenliia, 
but many of our public men, onr ('ouncilluis, 
and a largo section of our educated brethren, that 
firiniory fdimlimt m no subsUtute for higher 
eiiueatton, and the latter cannot be and should 
not be made to wait until universal primary 
education has become an accomplidbed fact To 
underefand the gravity of the situation it is necessary 


to examine critically the position of blducation, aiul 
of the provisions for culture and ri^seareh in si 
democracy, and what ‘mass oduention’ really 
moans, Judised, some of the best Ihinkers on 
the theory of lidncalion liave come to the 
eoiielusioii tlmt lianlly any good, if any at all. 
is likely to eomo out of iiniv»*sal educnlioii. 
In any given society, it is impossible to tiinl 
more than u fraction of the whole, fitted wilb 
^e real equipment or the thirst or dosin' to 
acquire knowlwlgtf in the true sense of the temi. 
Befon' we <’ome to the views of eilucational 
philosophers, one is tempted to refer to the 
inslructive Satire, by wliieh Dostoevski iiinte at 
the kind of edueul-ion that demoerucy deiimiids. 
In his The liroltiers Knriiioxor, he miiki's tin 
Inquisitor siiy : “Wliat the ma.sses newl is noi 
freedom of the spirit, hut mystery, miracle, ninl 
authority ; some one to take their bread fruiii 
tlieir hands, blos.s it ami give it kick to them ; 
some one who will permit them to sin, and take 
the responsibility oil his own soul, some one 
who will guard ‘the nerrrl and deceive maiikiinl 
every stop of the way as ho IoimI.s it down to 
de.ath." In lii.s lecture on ■‘Tlio Future of our 
Educational Institutions,” Nieizche puls a similar 
value to mass eduejition. He believed that to 
the degree that islueation is universali/xil, it is 
weakened and minimized. That is to say. 
extension leads te want of depth and quality. 
Tho psiMido-eulture in a democracy, aeeonling to 
Nietzeiie, “endeavours either to bring the leaders 
down to tlic level of its own js'rvitude, or else to 
cast them out altogether.” lie again remarks : 
“What is called ‘the edueatioii of the innssi-s” 
cannot be lu'complished except, with ditliculty niul 
even if a system of universal ■ eompulsory educa¬ 
tion he applied, they eiyr only be reached onl- 
wardly, .The eilueatloir of tho masses can¬ 

not, therefore, bo our aim ; but rather the educa¬ 
tion of a few picked men for great and lasting 
work. We well know that a just jiosterity judges 
the collective intoll^tual state of a time only hy 
those few great and lonely figures of the jwriod.’ 
If we an^yae bis writings on this subject, we 
find that Neitzche came ter tlie conclusion that 
education is diffimlt and d<ra^o«s,’and that only 
the rare, strong and courageous' spirits may 
attain it Aceoming to Neitzche, many do not 
really want education at all, but only tliat 
cheaper knowledge which will give diem success 
and enable Aem to take dieir plates in the rank 
and file ; seeking sneh education, the heni 
fnimo^ culture under fool, like cattle in 
grotnng com when the fences are down. All 
his writing on this subject is a warning cry that 
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the icuUitrtil mluM of neiUuition are in il'ingfr 
Ilf heing tout in (t» eilnciiti'jn fur driiiiHrarii. 

Mathew ArnoU! is anotiier of tlic’ tliiiiker!^ 
whose views on Eitiieation iito eiititloil to respect. 
Ill his own way, he thus ifhanicteriws the level 
of cultiim of A prosperous ileinocnu-y ; “(Jonsiiler 
these people, their wily of life, their liubits, tiieir 
luiuiiier.s, tlie very tones of thoir voices ; look iit 
them Attentively, observe the literature tliey reinl, 
the tilings which give them pleasure, tlie wonU 
whieli eoiiiu forth out of their iiiuutlis, the 
thoughts which make the furniture of their iiiinils ; 
wouhl any ninnunt of wealth he worili having 
lyith the eonilitioii that one was to Ihx'oiih; just 
like these people by having it ?” Like Neitzclic, 
Aniolii also iiisiste Uiat uiluealion must struggle 
for its values if it is to survive in a ilemocraey. 
In (erms of his own soehi-polilieal ciiviinniiient, 
Arnohi calls this new ilcimicralie force JiUMljinisiii 
which he (leliiii’a as "violent iiiilignation with the 
|iast, nhstract sysleins of ronovatioii aii[)li(’i| 
wiioiesale, a new <loclriiie ilinwn up in hlacK ami 
while for elahoriiliiig ilowii to the very smallest 

• lelails a rational society for the lutiin: . 

t'ulture is the eli'iiial Opponent of the two things 
wlih-h are the signal marks of .fticohiiiism -its 
tierceiie.ss, anil its aiiiliclioii to an alistrmit 
sysU'iit." Aeeonling to Arnold ; “plenty of 
jw'ople. will try U> give the masses, as tliey rail 
them, itii inlelh’ctuiil foisl prepared anil adopted 
ill the way tlie.y think proper for the aetual eimili- 
(loii of the masses. The ordinary |) 0 ]mliir 
literaUive is an example of this way of working 
on the niiissi!.s. Plenty of people try to imloe- 
Iriiiiite the masses with tlie set of ideas and 
judgments constituting the creed of their own 
pnifesston or party. ••• JluL (,ruc culture works 
diHen'iitly. It i/ocn not try to tciu’h to the level 
of inferior class.” 

The misgivings and susiiicioiis of tliesc Icnriied 
llieurists may lie said to have been disprovinl by 
die extensive spread of education in tile so- 
ealksl democracy of the United Htates, in Fascist 
Italy, and in Hoviet RnssNu In ttic .States, the 
enormous subsiilies given by the State, anil th(i 
eities, f both by private endowments and grunts, 
and nls« by appropriations from munieipal 
luiuls,) to the growth and extension of ediica- 
lional fnoilitjes, have enlargwl the bouiiilurics of 
die means of edacation, by including large sec¬ 
tion of the “lower strata” of society, which but 
for these facilities would be left out of the zone 
Ilf educational benefits. In the States, more than 
in any other part of the world, the uutJos of the 
^(ate and the cities in the matter of providing 
wlutationiil facilities on a democratic basis, have 
liucn given practical shape, libication, says our 
social ists, should not be confinod to die few, 
hut must be made available to the many. 
Education and culture must not remain me 
preserved privilege of tlie few and shut up in 
the cloister or the chaluspeUku —it must 
be made to Aow outside the clique of the 
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cultivntod luid the learmsi, outsiilo tlic coUirio 
of u few pi\iressiomdly iniimsi selndiirs. Mvi|ry 
member of a lieiiiocracy must have the opportunity 
to shniv In the '('ulturiil (Joods of ('ivilizatitur. 
I'lllufiuion is not culture unless outside isilU-go 
haUs it is a iii'rmnlient and wiilisiptejiil int(;i\]St 
wliieli iiuikc.s a ilitfereiicc in the tastes aud habits 
of thought of the l■olnMlunily. Huxley gave an 
iiiicoiisiiious i-oiiinlimeut to tin; value of 
liisseMiimifiim of eulliire and eiliieatlim when ho 
deplored tlm fiml that imich of flic iiitcIliH'tunl 
leadership of Vieturiiiii Kiigland was round uiilsiite 
the University fneullies. While this may have 
Ikicii a just eritleisni of the niiiviTsities, it was a 
sign of iiitelleeliuil vigour in the nation, 

111 the UiiiP'd Stall's, wliile llie driiiands of tho 
eilneatioii of the comOiUMitv liave not hei'ii 

neglisited, the demiinds id tlie faeililies id a truly 
uristroi'i'iitie eultiire liiive nut lieeii lost siglil of. 
Filiinitioii, kiiiiwlisige and culture liavc not been 
dnigged down fisim ius iirislocriilic height to pander 
to tlie medoiere level ol' tlie deniis'na'y to tllC 
downward slopes of the lesser needs of the 
community. A very liap[>y batanee biis liis'ii 
maiiit.ained belwis'ii tlie demands of bigUer 
isltiealiiiii and enihiiv and the mass ediientioii id 
of tile c^iminniiity in the Uniti'd Suue.s. Witboul 
Meglis'ting ]»rimary e.lueiition, very geiieiioiis and 
rich (■iidowmeiits liavc been iirovided for 
maiiitaiiiiiig higher cdneiilioii and c'liltiin! 
Ill; a very higli levi‘1 ami enormous funds 
liavc liei'it proviilcil not only for I'eseanh 
work in the laborntorics, iiiiil tlie iniiseuiiiK, 
but also for cxpmisivc I'cse.areb exjicditioii.s, 
for excavations and Held works, to 
distant eoiiiilrics, for gatliering new data and 
materials for knowlcdgo of every ilepartmeiil of 
liumaii iietivity. The universities iiiid (be 
tnusi'uins liavc Ihx'ii ei(iiippcil wilb aiii;i|uiitu 
funds to pay for the service of tin; liest experts 
of tins world with lihriiry and lalionitury 

facilities of the highest eilicieiiey that money can 
buy. Thiwi cxiHiiisive provisions liiive dime, not 
only from the public purse, but also I'lvjin tlic 
tlie purses of generou.s private ilonors -members 
of n ciilturcil dcinocriicy, from iinlustrinl iiiagnutcs 
railway and liank directors, from [t'S’kidullers, 
fliirnegie.s, Tiorpoiit Morgniis, and Olto KiihnM. 
The writer is not familiar with the details of 
the nrovisions maile for_ oilier dcimrlineiita of 
knowledge. His informations and experiences 
ar<; con final to the steps bikini in the Stages for 
disseminating knowledge of the Fine Arts and 
f(fr providing for all tneiiibers of the coiiiiminity 
onportunitie.s to come in contact with Art, in 
all its phases, ancient and modern. Art is 
reganlisl as a vital factor in oilucation, and is 
not neglecteil or relegated _ to a placo after 
primiiry education, lilucation and cultore 
‘through tho eyes' is considered a most efficient 
form of primary as loeli ns higher education. 
This is accomplished hy proviiling richly endowed 
muaeums and oollMtions of, inosterpieoes 
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of Art, established by block grants from 
the States and from tlio Aliinicipal fitn<ls, and 
kept up by recurring grants from the (dty 
corporation anil by enthusiastic supimits of the 
citizens who pay large amounts of subscriptions, 
through annual, life mid sustaining nieinber- 
sliip. Almost all the iin)iortni)t cities of the 
States have such nmsBums maintained by public 
and privaUi endowments. It will bo enough to 
(|iiotc the figures available for three typical 
niuseuins to ilhisliate the public support given 
to these typically deinociutie institutions of 
education ami culture for tlic cominuuily. The 
Indianapolis museum in Indiana, the jioorest 
city in the HlaU's, has an endowment fund of 
nliout fitXi.OOi) dollars (Us, iiiJ lacs) and a ixi- 
curring iiiinual income of about two lacs of 
rupisis, out of whicli Us. eomo from the 

Ktatc hslitcalion Department and the munieiiad 
funds in ciiual shares and the n’st are c^onti'ihut- 
c<l by the citizens as sustaining and associate 
members, Tlie Art Institute and Museum of 
Chicago, a lypinally industrial city, has an 
endowment fund of two ereres and twenty 
hies of Uii|M‘es (r>,7(Ul,iXK) dollars) and an annual 
income of eight lacs of rupees. Tile Hestnri 
Museum has a total endowment fundi, cuiighly 
cstiamli'd at. four erores of rupees, with an 
anuiiid iiiwinu! of rupees twenty laes. Tlic 
MctroiHilitiin Museum of .\rl, New York, spends 
niiiinally a sum of thirty-six laes of nipis's 

(nine liU‘s Dollars) out of whieh lhe city of 
New York contriliub^s, from miiiiicipal fiimls, 
nhout nine liu's (iJ hies Dollars). The 

service that these muiiici)Hil museums reiidcr to 
the cause of eihu'iitien is invaluable. They 
arc iiilimali'iy coiiiKsileil witli the local univer¬ 
sities, and students fioin seliools ami colleges 
lire fnHpicnt.ly brought to study in the miiseiiins 
with the help of expert guides provideil by the 
staff of the Museum. Ui'.snles s|«'eial series of 
lectures for hoys ami girls, technienl lectures 
for tem-hers and professors are given at reguhir 
inho'viils, not only by tlic permanent staif on 
the Mnsi'uni wliii li inehnle some of the foremost 
authorities on tlie various subjects ix'iaresented, 
but also by visiting e.vperts and special li'cturcrs 
invihsl from abroad, lU'sisireh scholars from 
tlie schools ami uuiversitiea are provided with 
facilities for studies, not only with the priceless 
mnsterpieees of the objects of Art and Culture 
iM'longing to tho permanent exhibits (which are 
frequently wldeil to every year by new ac(|iiisi- 
lions) iiut also with the help of a rieli library 
of books, periodicals and photograplia of 
monuments and objects pertinent to the' atuilies 
of these scholars. In aildition to those facilities, 
travelling fellowships, scholarslilps for study 
abroml, and research expeililions for excava¬ 
tions are provided for by the Museum from the 
mneral as well as from especially endoweil funds, 
in odditioD, a training school for artists and 
designers orq maintained with an expert teadiing 


stnO’, provideil by each of these museums. For the 
general public, a coiniiekmt staff of dwe.nU me 
provide<l_ for explaining to visiting members of tlir. 
community the objects of the nmseuiii and fur 
furnishing correct and expert opinion to eiiahir 
the visitors to enjoy their contact with works of 
art uml ancient monuments. For special gronjis 
of the public, or the mem hers of clubs in the city, 
‘(Sunday Afti'rnooii Talks', and ‘(Jallery Talks' 
and 'Museum 'IViiirs' are given by nieinla'rs of 
the staff for the lieiiofit of groups or particular 
sections of the public desiring to enlarge and 
broatlen their cultnn', through intimate conbu t 
witli art under expert guiiliince. Special exhibitions 
me lield at frequent intervals, of ancient and 
mcNlern work of art, in all their phases, Western 
as well (I.S Kivsteni; aqd in connection with these 
exhibitions, lectures are delivered to draw the 
iittentioii of visitors to the merits and characteristic 
quidilies of the works nxhihlled. In museums on 
an average Iweiil.y four sriparatc exhibitions are 
held every year, in addition to the permanent obji’cts 
e.xhibited. Pinvhascs and aiX|uisitiona of new work 
of art In tlie vai'iou.s clepartiiicnls absorit ahirgc part 
of the iiienine. And there are cx)ierL aeiniisitinii 
I'liiiunitlces will) critically exainiiie works of art 
submitted (o tlie Museum for (mrahase nr 
msiuisitinn by gifts. The Metropnlilan .Mnseuiii 
luiqnires on an average, eviay year, alinnl Iwn 
tliousand new nlijei'ts carefully selH’tcd on aceniiiil. 
Ilf llieir artistic, historical or mitiijuniian nicrils'. 

Ill the Stales, respousibilily anil control nl 
dlucalion have been sUiircii eipially by the Slate 
and the nmnicipal nr civic administriUion, a I'nii’ 
share being also left tn iiiilividniil and privaP- 
enterprises. This division of responsibility bar 
lieeii based on the pri]iei|ile that good ediiealinn 
hegela gouil cili/eiisliip, and both the political 
and civic autlioi'ities are eiiuiilly inU'rested in llie 
muking of good citizens. 

‘'In tlie nut ion us u whole hnth the ileinenturi 
anil the sivoiidury ts'linols are prciluniiniiutly under 
{iiihlie dircerioii while in the realm of higher 
islueatina private iiiKlitiitioo? still rurry the lurgi'r 
burden. Tims, less lliaii fi'il [ler rent of tlie 
elcinentary .and secoiwhiry school pupils are 
attending private sehools whereas ijie eorrespoixling 
ixavciitago in the institutions of higher edueatinn. 
uxeliiding iionnal schesJs and Uxiehers’ eollegi>. 
is well above sixty. If the inlliieoce of the 
religious foetor bn tiisreganicti, private enterprise 
remains stioiigest in those portions of the Ihiitisl 
States anil at those levels of the ixliicational system 
where the more favoreti social classes have seni 
down their deepest roots, [n silpport of their 
policy of tolerating anil cncouiagihg' priv^ enter¬ 
prise in the hcTil of cdueotion, tho Americiuis 
advance two major argumeuto. In the flrat plaee, 
they say that there are limila to which the State 
should go ill determining the content of education. 
They s«‘in to feel that parenta have certain rights 
over the education of the child which tlie State 
must respect . Anotlier argiiraiait is tho eoiilentioii 
it provides an excellent opportunity for iiieii 
of great wealth to devote a portion of their 
aubatance to the service of the public. Sometimes 
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Ihft nri^iDPtit lalies _ the other form that n 
mieicty f>hoDl<i haw rich men in order that it may 
♦’ seen re patrona of threat iinivctsitiw, art calleries, 
aad other cultural uiidertakillfpi jrkhh the /(fo/Vc, 
1hfmi”^n> trwifW be untt'Hlinff h etififmrl. Aeeonl- 
iiig to tilt! assumption ui'iderljinK this theory, 
ill (he absence of millionainas the arts ami the 
scieiicm would IniiKuish, Hi^rtaiiily in America 
the Irailition of tnrniiti; private iiinds to such 
iisi'fl has developcil preat strciiydh, ami liiiiri’ 
forliiiies arc given to cdtieat.innal enterprisea every 
year.'’ ftl. K. Counts: The American Rnnil fit 
'('tilliire.: A fiocieil fiitcnirelotinii nf Rlucatian. 

pp. :t5-370 

The piissngc itnlieixoil above is very ouiitious- 
ly signiHcimfi aa It suggests tliat Deinoeniey 
h’ft l<> itself iroiild neglect higlier eiluentioii anil 
I'l-al cullnrat nnderbikitiRs. The assumption that 
ill tlie abseiico of millioiiiiip's, the arts and 
-^■ii'tices aw sure to liinKiilsli, has been so mew lint 
iliviiiintml by tlio piiigriimme of Soviet Kiissin. 

Isuig befoiX! tbo advent of thi> Soviet Uepiiblic, 
I’nssia lias paid its tribiiU's to the cause ofliigher 
|•lll(lln' by eollectiiig valiialdc works of ark relics 
"t n)i| civilisations, and rmiuiants of imtiipiarinu 
iiioiiuii)<'iit.s of great aesthetic, liistorieal and 
M-ici)i.ilie. values. 'I'hi: Elermilagi' Collisrlinn of 
Old Masters luis a world-wide fame and reputation. 
Tile saiiii; Muiseiiin eon tain a nniriuc examples of 
Sassaiiiair and Islamic art. The well-known 
'■olleetion of llnddbist relics, made !iy IVincc 
I'clitoniskij, wliioli includes a vemiirkable scries of 
iiii'tal sciil]iluiX' of the Ijiimaistic Scbonl, (now 
bcioscd in Leiiiiigrnd,) has proviiled invaluable 
data for the study of Mongolian and Tiliclaii 
Ihiildbisni. Recent sciciittfie expeditions nf Rus¬ 
sian scliolr.rs and learnwl neadciiiies to Caucasus, 
Suuili Kiissia, and Siberia (e. </, those led by 
Komlakoir, Kozlov, IVoroffka and otliers) have 
aitilcd to the Ru.ssian museums uni(]uo and in¬ 
valuable' relics whieli throw a flood of new light 
oil Srythinn, Sariiiatian, and later phases of Util- 
I' lii.stin culture. While nrtsiix'upied in solving 
ecnmimicttl and social problems, l.lie Soviet liepuli- 
lie bus not been unininilful of their duties ns 
eiislndians of valuable works of art and prieeless 
antiquarian remains and th« need of affording 
opportunities to the larger public to establish 
eoiitact with art and to liberalize their outlook 
■•a life. From this point of view, the impressions 
of Dillon, a trained journalisl^ are of great interest.. 
Ill commenting on the facilities afforded by the 
‘•'iueational anlhorities to the public to benefit by 
'•‘intact with valuable works of art collected in 
•he museums, the author remarks ; 

*'Tu truth, the Hennilagc has not shrank 
in extent or lost any of Its treasures since the 
fail of the Rmpirc. They arc all safe and sound, 
and possibly more helpful to the general public 
t'slay than ever before. On Sondays and holidays 
crowds of eager art worshippers, divided into 
numerous groups of about thirty visitors each 
from schools, clubs, and political associations all 
over the country, pilgnmage to the museums 
aecompanied by masters or expert mistresses who 


explain to them in simple, clear, and expressive 
words bow a (licliire slioiihl Ini iiilcllkently 
viewed, or else familiarize lliein with thu 
charm'teristies uf an old inasler, or a school. 

Hiimlnxls of these children and adults trayi'l 
' from af.xr after liiiving sp-nt weeks, or months in 
prciiariifion for the gnait <iay of their aequniiitatM'o 
with the famous [xiiaters of flnly, Spain, Ilolliind, 

a I III (icrmany. On wi-ck-iluys, however, the 

Is-iiiiigrad (.allcries wiTc mostly eia(ity, at least 
during my visits, and looked somewhat aegleetcd. 
{lecasioimlly, liowover, I uii-t rounlry iieople thiTu 
in their i-oiigh eostunies, ami si'liool children 
putting searching riucstioiiN ami ntteriag naive 
critii'isiiis of the old oi us I its in a hnv tone of 
void'" (K, ,r. Dillon ; “Ilnseimi Tmlaif ami Yesfer^ 
il'ii/, N’ew York, litlO, pji. il l-t.''i). 

Indeed, art occupies ail important (limk in the 
‘cultural ofli'iisivc’ of tlm Kovii't ediicatiomil pitin. 
'I'hc curriculum of the first cycle of the school of 
the second grade has a compulsory tiiiic-tiiblc, 
wliich, in addition (o language and liUTiiturc, 
Mathciuaiies (Jdtgi'upliy, (lyiiiiiaslics, etc. include, 
six hours for “Drawing and I’aiiitiiig,” and five 
lumrs for .'singing ami Music, every w's'k. (Uuiia 
and Ilesscu ; Siflneiiliiiiinl f’liVci) m Siimet linaxia, 

p. 1(1!).) 

Till) yvideiiee of Dr. Rjtbindra Nath Tagon*, 
on the facilities of culture values in Soviet eilii- 
eutioiml policy, is of great interest ami significance. 
In the ('(airse of a rciiiurkalile serie.s of letters 
recording his inuiression of islueatinnal aelivilicH 
of the Republic fsliux’ puhiislir''l by llie i'ism- 
nit'ifiili under the title: “lictters from Russia” 
(Bongalil 2nd edition, 13HH|. Dr. Tagoro has 
eomineiitisl on the topic ; 

I mil Hiirn you wilt Im intcresteil in the n'tsirt 
of how MiiiU'iiins of Art ruiieliriii here, li) the 
city of Moscow then; is a fumoiis eollwtitui of 
pielurcs known us Tretyakov (lallery. Hclwcen Itl28 
and IttL".), in the eourse of ii yi'iir. alsait .'t lacs of 
visitors Ii^vc come to sis', '.he pic tan si. It has huen 
iiiqiOHsitihi to tio'l room for the crowd of visitors 
niixkaiH to come to sec the |iie|.iireK. To regulate 
crowds on holidays, it has iMcoine necessary In 
n’gistcr previous ujinlications for such visits. Jiefore 
the establish meat of the .Soviet t lovignmcnl in 1017, 
visitors to this gallery ''amc from the iiioiiicd, edu¬ 
cated and respwtahic elasans, the soctioii of the 
jHSi]jle whom thov call h>mr;ie»iiiir. Now, the visitors 
arc inmimeralde islioaring elnHses, sm-h as iimsans, 
mcy^nnieil, groeepk tailors and so on, noil also 
Soviet soldiers, milltsry captains, students and the 
agricultural classes. 

The poet goes on to ob.scrve ; 

It is ncoessary to arouse in them, gradually, a 
conseioiisnoHs for Art. For tyros like them, it is 
impossible to apppehend the soeroU of pictorial 
art at first sight. They wander alwiit Kfixiog listlessly 
on the stretimes of walls, and their powers of 
apprehension lose their way. For this reason, docents 
have been provided in almost all mueeums. These 
doi'cnta arc reeruited from the education^ section 
• of the Musenms or from trained scientific hands 
in the Departments of the State. The visitom get 
their services free. The docents shonld be cartful 
that the visitors do not run away with the fallacy— 
that to know only the contents and tnbjeet-matters 
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of pictures is all that ‘sedug*’ ^cturos means.... 
As I hare stated in my previous lottcr, that tliCT 
have alarted strenuous campaigns to make the whole 
country alive in strength and power, at a reckless 
speed, through intensive aipricultural and machine' 
iwwer organisations, thu is an out and out 
practical scheme. This represents a suiaviue 
clfort to nttaiii absolute economic independence 
challenging the eoiniidition and rivalry of other 
and more prosperous nations. 

In nnr country, whenever there is any talk ol 
such eomprebenaive wlltieal ^orts, webepii to say 
that in order to fecit the ml Hainc into one supreme 
coilflogralinn, till olhcr lumps in all other dqairt- 
mciila of life must be put out, otherwise, distractions 
may discount tbe values of our work. Eapccinlly. 
the culture of tlie Pine Arts is the enemy of tul 
manners of stoic restJutiutis. In order to 
strengthen the nntionnl eharaelcr, a hanl and 
strenuous programme of aerohatica is essential. The 
Vina of Snmswnli, if it has to bo saved from 
banishment or extinction, can oiity be utilised as 
a regubilion liMi, but not otherwise. One can 
only realize the hollowness of these false hcroies, 
when one enmes to Ktissia. Here wc eome across 
claliorntc arrangements-to train the minds of 
those labourers, intended to function ns cflie.icnt 
operatives in comprehensive schemes of fnetories 
and maehinerics, to npiironch with cdocateil souse 
the spiritual Ibiyoilrs, tne romj-vnlues c>f pictures. 
They have realized (hat those nlio arc not 
sciisitirc to spiritiinl jiiivotirs arc barbarous savages, 
and savamw notwithstanding their stiinly exteriors, 
are actually feeble in spirit. (Pp. 77-<G). 

Yet in spitfi of an appiireiit anxiety to keep 
open tno door.s of higher cdiiontioti and ciiltiiri', 
tlio Soviet nrogrnnimo of pitblit! instniet^oii lias 
not been anle to ntnittlain a libcnil .outlook. 
For the sake of the demands of a communistic 
rcptililic and those of vocational education 
necessary to solve tlio ‘bread and iuitter’ problem, 
the ideal of nn nlucatioji for its own sake, an 
eiliicatioR for tlie realization of tiio higher values 
of life, had to lie shelved. On this pointy the 
evidence of Albert P. Pinkevitch, President of 
the Second State University of Moscow, ia very 
doer and outspoken. 

The signtficancR of the acsthclfc Interest in the 
cducatioii of man has nevet latcn qneationed, yet. 
that this field has been Buflricicnlly developed or 
studied, psTliculnrly by students of Soviet pedagogy, 
rannot oe tnaintainea. There are, to he surD,_ a 
considerable number of small works dealing with 
the problems of icsthctic nurture, and the volume 
pubushcil by the Scientific Division of the _ Slate 
Scienlifie ^uiieil, ciitillcd Artisfie Ntiriiire in ihe 
School, gives much conerete and highly valuable 
information, but nowhere do we fmd presented 
even a tolerably complete theory of .(esthete 
education. In our sctVntr^ fiVernOirs a 'oimtUir 
rondition yretailc. Aside from articles by Pie^anov, 
Imnacbarsky, and Fricbe, articles which do not 
aim at a sTstematic review, we have, as a matter of 
fact, prscttcally nothing. Comrade Pdahe therefore 
Is onlv stating the truth when he says that in 
; fidd of artistic creation the internationM proletariat 
‘ has nothing even approaching the material w^h 
It possesses in the neldt of economics and polities 
in the foru cd the dassieal O^pM by Marx, &e 


works of Eingds, or the writings of Lenin. M. F. 
Pinkevitch, The A>w Sdueafftm in ihr Soriet 
Repuhtie, im P, 3ia) 

That in spite of scanty attempts for _ oppor¬ 
tunities for development of tlie finer faculties the 
(Dsthetic side of education is being neglected is 
hinted at by the same authority: 

In contnost with the old School, a school 
of books and words, our school strives to 
become a labor school, a school of life. 
Because of reaction against tradition, the word, 
particularly the artistic word, very frequently 
receives rvlatively little emphasis. Sum a result is 
of eourac unfortunate. (Ibui, pi 320.) 

For political rensons, the teathing of music, 
in preference to the other forms of plastic art-*, 
rpoeives gmlrr emphasis in. the educational 
curriculum. 

The priigroinracs of the State Conneil place 
chorus siuiririg at the foundation of the musical 
studies ; nun their expinnation for doing no is tlmi 
“Chorus si aging is an excellent mctluxl of soi-inl 
collcctivistio fmining. Jt hnl)i(imt(w lim chibl to 
blend his own iiersonul ej(|)ericmccs with the 
expcrieiu!™ of olliera, lo foci and ai't c» uinrfr, 
and lit. the same time to carry on Ids own indivi- 
diml work in connection with the work of the 
group and to feci himself .1 jxirt of a tynuplcx 
organized wdiolc." (Iliid, p, iC8.) 

Music ia given an important jilncc, not for ite 
own sake ns a vuluiililo expression of higluT 
phusca of Iniinan culture, but ns ii _iia<-ful 
instrument for developing the i-ommunistic ends 
of a political democracy. Yet, aonio of the 
Kussinn aulliors {r.q, Kurpeskin) lins ompbnaized 
the function of all the forma of art, not only 
music, for developing a sound collectivism. “Art 
can contrilinte enormously to the development of 
H collectively-minded individuui.” 

Nevertheless, the freedom of research and 
academic teaeliing had to be auliordinnteil to tbe 
needs of the new Department of Vocational 
Education. 

The vocalional policy of.: the Soviet Government 
in trying (o connect acadrfnic .work with economic 
life of the country siiceceded only in destroying 
tlie (dd organization of Uidveisitica, but failed lo 
create any new ncthoda of academic study. Thia 

O rather resembles more the policy of 
con, who establishod a centralized “llnivcr- 
aite ImpOTsIc" which consisted of many vocational 
institutra anbordinated entirely lo tbe needs of 
Government. Here, as elsewhere, • the Soviet 
Government has followed the example.^ absolute 
rulers of the past. The number of-hl^er insti- 
tnlions in the Soviet Republics is hardly comparMle 
with the number of iTniversities and Tcchmcal 
Coltwes in Imperial Russia. ... Russia possessed 
11 UniversitioB, 22 Higher Oouracs for Women, 
16 Higher T^ehnieal Institutes snd aliout 
20 State and Private Colleges snd Schools of 
Unirersity ratik. The total number of students in 
these institutions was about 90,000. The BoyM 
statistieians give quite diArent fibres. Tliey give 
the his^ institatiems as 99 with 110^000 students, 
inclndtog under this , beading highw Institutions 
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of Muftic ud Art, Veterinary Institutes, Arrhoelo- 
Institates and some private institutions not 
‘l•bs^tcTed under the old regime .... But tte 
evident failure of this policy, wiiich deprivwl 
i'liivcraitiee of thdr best Scientific forces and 
ni.^tctiais, has been recently acknowledged by the 
authorities (SUucaOonal Fwiey in So»iet Anasto. 
|i|). idS-lOO). 

It niu.st bo evident higher oduention nnd 

■■iilture have somewhat scant prospects in a 
|iii|mlnr demnemey. And if in the coming 
rcf'irins in India, erliication continues to bn a 
trinsformd siibjocty under the absolute contro! of 
|h'jiiil;ir voting, it is very unlikely that any 
ni'iiiey would b« available for the needs of higher 
riHtarehe.s in history, art, archaelogy, scicnee 
iir mtsiieine. It is possible that existing cilu- 
■-aliiinal institutions and universities may bo 
siH-ialixtsl for the beneHt of Jiarijamt, and nniver- 
Hitic.-: may bo replaced by primary schools to 
li'liiiiinte illiteracy. In Russia illiteracy has linm 
abolished at the expense of und by saerifieing 
liigbcr education and culture. For, from the 
flfiiiiK'Ditic view of Miucation, it is better that 
every man and woman in the estate shoubi hut 
learn the tliree R’s, than that a few scholars and 
re.'careli students should be ollowcil fuuilities for 
ill'- pursuit .of knowledge for its own Kike, and 
peniiilted to enlarge the boundaries of the silmc. 
Tile discoveries of Helenco, or of historial data, 
or the creation of Art must wait, till universal 
primary education has been an aneoniplishcd 
fact. The Bose Research Institute^ the Biingiya 


SahiUa Parisat, the Asiatio Society of Bengal, 
the Tropical ficliool of Medicine, or the Science 
College and all the Universities may have to 
close their doors, or to store away their stuck of 
hooka, apparatuses, ^ and equipments and bn 
coinpollcd to lend their halls for hnrijan pathmloK, 
or_ night-schools for factory hands. Already, tho 
existing universities have earned much _ un¬ 
popularity for failure to proviilo vocational 
mhiciition or to solve tho oconoinical problems 
relating to poverty and nnemiiloyment. With 
the enbirgoinoiit of pO}>iiliir ixmlrol in education, 
till! uiiivei-sitiia iin> likely to he suhjeet to severer 
.assaults. It will Iw argued will) grout vehomenco 
and soine_logi<\ of what earthly use is the Chair of 
Conipnrtttivo Philology in a- country si'elliiiig in 
illiteniey, what fnirtion of ei-oiiomie misery 
1ms been alliiyei! by tile liTliires of the Minto 
professor ? 

It is incumbent on tliow who have a sensitive 
ciniBcieiiee for ediieiition, it is tlie duty of those 
who la'lievc tliut the obiiiiis of liiglior ediiention 
and culture must not lie sulmnlinnted lo vocatioiial 
tniming, ft is the responsibility of llioan who 
believe that iirimm’i) edurnHon in no nuhniUuif fur 
higlirr rflnmlwii, and knowlnhjp. In mo mtltMliliilPt fur 
fultiur, (o 'demand for ndequato endowments in 
the new eoiislituiion, for libend provisions for 
higher miiicatioii and eultnml institiitiona, so as to 
make the pursuit of tho higher forms of ktiowleiign 
nnd reseuri-h work in all its hrmii-hes indoiieiideiit 
of _ popular ciii>rice, or the, aneidenls of jsirly 
politics. 


WOMEN’S POSITION IN THE WORLD AND INDIAN WOMEN 

By Mrh. KIroN HORK 


‘I'liv; PofiiTiow OF Women in the United Ktateh 

T he women of the United Ktatea have 

stni^led to gain their present status. Miss 
Perkins has been matle a Cabinet Minister 
ll>‘-pt, of Labour). Miss Ruth Bryan Owen has 
hw-n appointed Minister Plenipotentiary of the 
I’liitpii States in Copenhagen. There are 

R'-naters, Congress Women, Professors, Bankers, 
Meiiical Women, ete. 

Mr.s. iTulia Woodroff Wheelcock, who was 
•'■driisted with the deploraatic representation of 
‘he United States in Yugoslavia, has now t^en 
ever her new dutieB in Belgraile, She is a 
’‘‘aj'neh feminist and firmly bmives in woman’s 
ability to serve her Gfovemment in any starion 
of life, 

But there are social inequalities and evils 
m the U. 8. A. and the women are to change 
‘hem, especially Divorce Law, and &e ri^t to 
^^<aire mfonnatiOB on Inrtii-^ntroL 


The Position of Women in the Biirnsii 
Km TIRE 

Ill Great Britain .Margarel Boufield was a 
Cabinet Minister. Then) are M, P.’s, Piofcssors, 
fjiiwycrs. Doctors, It will not be out of place 
to mention that only a few years ago ii group 
of progressive women under the leadership of 
].iiidy Astor was fighting for crimes against children 
and was mranging to ruisi! the nmrriagc age of 
girls ^ six^n. 

The position of women in other lairts of the 
British Empire is growing more favourable, but 
the following news itcm.s must im of some 
interest to Indian woniun and to those who ftml 
happy in vilifying Indian Wonianliooii. 

(SpECIAI. CoaaKSFONPE.NCB, The Xeie York limfn, 

OcTOiiEK 29, 1939.) 

Auckland, N. Z., Oct. 2~-By « bill inteodooed 
in tllw Hoiim h«e Jehn Q, Oobb^ lUokter of 
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.liwf.H'i", Kpnks (0 nitsB tliP matTifl(?t! for New 
Zealand ^ir1>i fmti) 12 (/> ]<i. 

Tile mcjiflim! would n'niovo what aocisil wcirVoiw 
have rfs'iTiliy at trial IuihI na “a diajrnion to the 
nritiah Kiupire, and a atati; of nirairs whii-h woulil 
not lift toleriited, even in India." Indian law 
dnmninla that a laiy he 18 and n (tirl 16. In Now 
/uUniid it baa hocn potiRihlc for Ikijr of 14 and 
girla of 12 to wed. 

Moftiul wfirkera nhieet to the iinseiit aitiinlinn 
bwaiiae of the fai'l, tlnit men held on elinrjees of 
ofleiieea iiR.iiiiat RirU often Osetiiie the )x>Uee by 
tnnlTytoR bidore the I’ase eomc!! t<i rainrt. 

(Thihi’ni-; Piir^s SKiivicti) 

(/n)io Town, <>i t. 27 The (InnReetis of the South 
Afrienn Wmoeti’a ARiieiiltiinil liiiinn today 
|iuaaed ii nnadnliiin in favour of raiainR the tuari iaRO 
aRft for RJrl.s fonn 12 to Iti. 

Mum. Si<-brilz Raid llnil. mieb early inotherhood 
na e.anaed by these inarriaRes resnlli!d in |ibysieally 
defeetive and Hiiliiinrtniil ehililren. She montiinnsl 
tin; ease of a wniiiaii who at 42 ytsuii of uro was 
the nioltier of 17 ebildreii. 

t tiller spoaker.s deeland IbnI. very rariv marriages 
often [troteeted men fmm a erimliial eliarRe when 
it would 111- mim; lltfiiiR if I hey slionM rieeive a 
life senh-iiee. 

'rut-; I’llsITlOK <ll-' WoMI^N IV Se.tNIIlX.tVIA 
.\s tile tiilwl oiiU-ome of two women M. I*.'s 
|>i'0|ios:il that. Hie iin'.seiil eonsliliition should be 
cliaiiRed so as to nllovv women l«> beimnie 
inelnluTs of the Cabinet, Ibe (loverntilent bus 
now deeideil to introdiiee a Hilt RriiiitiiiR' Women 
neeess to all inisilions tinder tile Sbllft, wilh the 
exceiition of the Army nnd Niivy (iiiehniinf: the 
Viirienis Deiniitmenl.s of Military Admiiiislvtltioii) 
an<l the Stale (Ihun-b. 

Hy tin Aet in 11112, NorwoRiiiti wtiinen were 
ranted the riRlit to bold jmsitions in the (iivil 
erviees and otliev Stab- Deiiarlinenl.s untler the 
Slime foiidilions ns men, but they wer<> ex|ir<'.ssly 
htirivd from n|ijioint.ineiil ns members of the 
Ciilitnek lliiilmnats nnd Consuls nnd us jn'i'ilehers 
of till' f rosjiel in the Serviet' of the Slate Cbureb. 
If the new Hill Roes llirouRb, woiiii'ii will be 
nble to liold olliees ns (Cabinet MinisW.s, and 
Diplonnitie anil Consnlni’ eiireers will be open . 
to them. 

Ill Nonvay ii sliippiiiR firm bus Imkiii aiu-ees.s- 
hilly rim for tiWenty years by two woiiien. The 
two partners, wlio also personally snjH-rviso the 
TCpniriiiR of the boats, have succes.sftilly steered 
their business tbi'ouR'h the stormy waters of 
post-war conditions. They own six steamers •with 
A toniKiRe of 2:-I,.u(iO.' 

AVoMKN PolK'K tv CIorENIlAtiKN 
The Munieijial Cjonncil of Copenhagen has 
unanimously ileciilcd to increase the police force 
of the ('iipital, nnd in Hint conncet.ion to appoint 
five more police women. This will brinR the 
number of {loliee women in Copenhnjreii up to 
fourteen. The decision of the Municipal Council 
^oes to show that the fathers of the town have 


iioeonic conscious of the public utility of women 
police, 

Norway, Sweden and Detiina'rk send three 
women it-prewnlnlives in their , deleRntion to tin- 
lainRite of Nations iliirinfr the Assembly. In 
Mexico a women police force was organixed in 
1929 nnd started with fifty members. Their chief 
duties nr<; llie protection of children, the preven¬ 
tion of women's oflcmcc and the prevention ol 
nuiilie immorality. Polieo women are eltielly no 
duty in public parks and Runlcns and in pietm-i' 
iionscs, theatres anil hospitals, hat ctin he on 
duty in any other place to which they may !>'■ 
appoinUvl. The police woman is naturally 
endoweii will) kindness and love towards i-hildrcn, 
with a ciunpleto kiiOwlcdRc of the eliiinU'ti'r and 
weakness of her sex and with a IurIi ceiieeption 
of desiro for iimralily and riRlileonsness. 

\Vi) 5 ii-:v IN SwmEiti.ANn 

'I'he Swiss women an; profotmdly atbieheil 
1,0 the ideal of democracy, Hecanse they loye 
their eonuti'y, they eluim inenwed infbteiiis! in 
the Roverninent of the Hlab; in wliteb the eiti/ens 
enjoy tile inaxinnim of eivie riylits. There is u 
woman lawyer on the “Swiss Committee for tlu' 
eoiabat of I lie war industi ios,” 

Ft US'I' CrsTfiMs K XPERT IN Franck 

For the first tiiiie in France n woman ha- 
beeii appoiiib-d “Customs Fxpert” for the valila 
lion and deterinination of the oriitin of carpet' 
and tapestry. France^ also for the first tine- 
iiielndeii a woinan in llin deleRatioii to tlii- 
ra>.TR;iu‘ of Nations at (ieneva. 

Hki.iiian Wo.uhn jv Piini.rr IjIkk 

Women are members of Parliament in 
HelRiiiin (where women an- permililed to staml 
for Parliament, hill, may not yet vote at {lolitii-al 
eleetionsi, one of them ocenpyiiiR a scat in Ihi- 
t'litimhrr fir l)rp}ffr, aud the other in the Sriiiif. 
Hntli beloiiR to the Rocinlisl party. On tlh- 
provincial lA'Risliitive Assemblies women weir 
repi-e.sented by four niejnh'efs; The number .if 
women membera of Mtlpicipal flouneil is 171, 
that of women Mayors 18. 'Foiirtcen women hold 
ofliixi ns HherifTs, 16 a* Town Clerks. 

WojiFN IN Okbmany 

The posilJon of women in Gcnnany bus been 
the reverse of jirogress. All the woincti orRaniza- 
Itons have been dissolved. The Minister of tls- 
interior, Dr. Frikj lias undertaken-the protection 
of the new orRanixation, the “Deutsche. Frauen 
front” which was composts I of the, tliifereiil 
feminine groups. Mrs. Hiber ^who is one Of the 
few wonien in a higher position in the Civil 
Service) was apoolnted the Vice-Chairman. Miss 
Lucie ITofflieh, tna well-known German Actress, 
has been appointed Director of tho State Scho 
of Dramatic Art which was recently opened in 
Berlin. Another woman, Mrs. Edit Von Colcr, 
serves on the Board of the new State Instltutior. 
Among the .88 members of the (German 
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Acrtilemy of litenjturc, whicli haa Wn roor^nmizi'i! 
in liiirmony with the literary eoiieeptioii Jiow 
pirvalent in (lernmtiy, four an) women. 

TiiK Fa-VIST A’rri'niuK TowAuna Womkn im 
Itai.y 

In Italy Feminism has tiiken ii liaekwan! 
-i. p ill the fourtoon years of the Fasdst ri'friine. 
(treat stress is heinff laid on tlie liome ami wide 
aid is (irovidial to nt tliem for the heiirinj; and 
n•:l^in;^ of ehtldren, but for no other ean'er. 

WiREc.tws To 'Hir Nkw York Timrs 
By Akxai.ixi (.'oktksi 

HOME, Oet. 28.-Kasi'isin, from its roiiridniioti in 
lout 10 today, has Ixvn siieK a |)iirely maseiiUne 
)ilu'iionicnou and has laid siieli stnss eii the 
■ Icvolopmeilt of the manly virliies that, one ni'easioii- 
ally loses si^hl oE how women faiv iiiider the 
l>i\seid. lejpmo. 

Women, who hardly Ol'ia' iip]x*arrd in the pieliii'i' 
of Itniinii piihlie ollnirs oven Ixfon; the adnait of 
laseistii, eortainly piny a dislinetly scsonilaiy n'lli’ 
tiainy. Iiidnsi, Irotn some vien-|xiiiil.n tea inisni 
has taken a step hack want rat her tliaii forwaril. 

Ssai after llenito MnssolLoi^s at^'ession to Ihi' 
IVoioletship he appeared nliont to eoiica>de to women 
llnil eiiuidUy of isilitienl ridds with men wliieti 
already existtxl in must inonri ssive Stati's hiil. in 
whielt [lidiaii women nlw.tys disiilayial only a very 
Inkewariii interest. Ho ftriuilocf In them the voh' 
in mnnietp.'tl ehvtiotis. and this uas {Oiierally 
iiilerpretea! at the litni^ as the lirsl. move toward 
niiiversHl siillrnei5. Kooii afterwards, howmer, eleeleil 
Mayors were re]ilaeetl Uy i£ovemnient-a|i|)ointisl 
" I’odestiis,” with tlio itsiilt that women lost the 
newly iietiuiiTd riirht hi'fore havinf^ time lo exereise 
it. ■Siiieo then woin.an’s stdl'nitoi has hanlly hi eii 
nieiitioiied in Italy. 

The exelusion of women fixnii nolities is in la rEis t 
Iniriiiony w’ith the Kascist oiitlixik on wometi and 
(lie Kaaeist emu'Clition of their projrr pinee in the 
si lieiiu; of thinm. The Faseisl.s lielii'vi; wnniiMi wen* 
eivaled hy (Jfxj for the sptt*ifie pnrjiose of hearine, 
I'lnriiiir jHid edaeatinjr future fjetierations, and ihey 
hold that this mission is so pix>ruinidly imisirlniit 
and iibaurbinx Hist women shoiild bavu little l.ttni' 
left for other oeeuiaitions. Tliey beliei'e, in other 
wools, that woman’s kliii'dom Is her linnio inid 
everylhiii({ should be done to induce her to dcdiejiti* 
heiself cxelasivciy to it, this beitjj; the only method 
to insure that Ttalian stock shall eontiiiiie to i;row 
healthy anti strong. 

Within the tiarrow limits set by these prineiples, 
iiiueh has been done for women liy the jinseiit 
Korerament, cspeeially with a view to fitting them 
to become good wives and mothers. At an early 
atje, girls enter youth organizatioJis of the Easuist 
which tench them tlie rudiments of the 
prevailing uonceptiona of their duty townnl tlie 
State. 

At a later stage, when they are about lo Iteeotne 
'iiothers, _Ae nationwide orjpiiiziition provides 
ample fomlilics for their advice and assistance, 
opportunities for learning the domestic arts and 
modern inethuds of caring for children arc iiiude 
avoliahle. 


The ontstandiug development in the ftiiliaii 
women’s existi'ius* is that they are now* for the lirst 
time eiicoiirngis! to take itti interest in sisirts. Kueh 
iielivilies are under strict eoiitrot by Knseist authori¬ 
ties, who frown on violent, and fatiguing ganiea, 
which are I id loved likelier to injure a woinnn’H 
ilelicati* rriinie than lo streiigtln'ii it. Nevertbeh'ss, 
the milder siwiris, siieh as leniH, swimming, 
riding and gymnasties, are now dclinitely 
Mil the normal eiirrii'ulmii of llidiali yoatig wonicii. 
The jiioiive that imimplisi this iliii]»irture fnnii 
Inidiliinial usage was the same as that nnderlyiiig 
the gri'iiter part of (he eliaiigcd outlook townixG 
women, namely, belief that a iiUHlerate amount of 
the right kiml of s]sni Ills tlieir iHslies for 
miitherlKs id. 

la the Ibiitis] Slates and Hrjlain, the stains of 
wonu'O in Hnly ]K‘rhat>H is f*inisidered somewhat 
old-fnsliioiii'd. That stains is inoliahlv iiilliieiieisl 
siniiewliat liy the ojiiidons of the Viilieaii, whieli 
is even hion* eonsi'rvalive tliaii are the Kaseists 
when* women are eoneeriied. It will be rissillisJ. 
for iiistiiiiee, that the I’ii|h' more (ban oiiec Inis 
pnblidy prelesled iigiiiiist even the limited iimoiinl 
of s]s)rt for woiiiL'ii adi'is'a(i*<l hy the toisi'isls. 

TiIK MAItl'II OR I'lllSlItRSS Ol' Tilt: WoMRN 
OR .Asia 

The Tvi'kish wi>iii(‘ii are progressing fust itjiil 
are holding their liend high, 'riiey liave taken 
full advantage of a ileeade of frisniom I'nnii 
.Miisleiii tiaditioii. They are faeing life iiniifraiil. 
Now that the lirst thrill of liberty is ov’er, they 
are tackling solier pnihleiiis of everyday life. 

The wuiiieii of .fiijian tiitrl China in-e taking 
a pi'oiiiineiit position in tneilieine, isliieation, eh*. 

Tttf .fssor'O^hv/ /tnsss 
Istaidml, (let. 28 ’Pen years Jiave Iss'ii siillieient 
fur Tni’kisli womi'ii lo rnii the gaiinih-t of a m-nly 
aeipiin^l freediiin and selth* down sols*rly l.ii 
isineatimi ami work. 

Willi its teiilli iiiinivi'i'Hary oi’ciirriiig foniornm', 
the Turkish Ih'indilie >S'lebr.iles also thi* end of 
llie iidjiistmi'iit i)i*riisl of its women’s eoiaiieipntioi). 

due of Fivsideiil Muslajiiia rvi-inal's most 
seMsnlioiin! ri'roniis was his lilierafion of women 
froiii the traditional veils, Imrems and I be nis-hinioii 
of .Moslem I LHilition. 

"SIkiw yoiir faces to the world and look the 
world in the Eaei*,” the (llnir.i told thi iii, luid n 
inittioii city women (lro|i]svl their veils with zi'sl, 
'riieir lirst l<x)k at the world wius fairly startling. 
WotiHai of the iipi.er eh sscs w ho had long nibbled 
at roman tie novels behind liittii-i^t, finiii<l at last 
an opiiortiitiity to lx; their own lu roines. 'riie new 
eiliiealioti oixansl to (hem by jtiiierienii inotioii 
]iicl tires aihltsl sophislieatcil tondies to tfai'ir 
dmbitioiis and they swung with gusto into the 
liHsiiieiw of bi*ing so<‘ially modern againat a Imiiid- 
uew' backgronnd of eiibislie niuirt niciits. 

Marriages doenased, divorces iaeri'useil. dilo 
Istanbul men'hsuit won a divon e from Ins wife 
Ikcruso of her iioker debts. 

Millions of ’fiirkish liras went U> FraiK'e for 
imixirtcd champagne, I’aris g»>wns, ixjrfnmcs and 
lipstick. The society women nf Tstanlnil and 
.Ankara came to be among the best dressid in 
Europe, the must skilful of modern daimurH and 
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tbe mORt inRouciani (if vocktail driaken. They 
dnnk bi^uso it wu “chio" to drink, but have 
never develope*! a reiJ Uate for liquor. Even in 
^ moat flanilxiyant dan of the nciv freedom it 
wee rare in ecu a Tudeieh woman inebriated. 

Yoiinft men and women who had been bmuj^bt 
up to expect the usual Turkish fato of raarrlagee 
arrang^ by pipits, with _ not oven a glimpso of 
i^h other until tlie marridKo day, now had the 
luxury of freedom in mattcra of the heart and 
mode tnq^dies of a good many of them. Stories 
of the death -^ils umnng the youth bccuuc so 
prevalent in the Turkish press that finally tho 
government ruled tliut no mention of suicide 
ahonld be mode liy any iiBurapapccs in Turkey, 

A recovery of their native good sense, momcn- 
itarily shaken liy the merry-go-round of Western 
liberty, conned with the economic crisis, is now 
making Turkish women swing round to normal 
in matters of tho heart, poker, foxtrotting and 
Paris gowns. , 

The younger guncnlioii is nctuallv turn me np 
its nose at tho itnjxirlcd frivolities of its mothers. 
Oiris and ls>ys alike have to faro u future of work 
ronsi'inus that the present crisis is theirs to solve. 

Tile number of wrl Btudents in [irimary acdiools 
thniughout Turkey has iiicrcaseil fivefold since 
I9li Many women have become prominent as 
profcHSors, lawyers and writers. 

Tlie new denide has producisl a woitiim Ijaiikur, 
Hiitidje Ifiiniin, who both looks out ,fnr u Family 
of five children and holds down tile job of 
subdirector of tho biggest Turkish liaok, the Ish 
Bank, in Istanbul. —Thr Sew York Timrsi, 
(W. 29. ms. 

Tile Japonrso pcojfie nec^ in the 1 iitcrnatioiial 
Bed Cross Cimnircnce which is to be held in 
October, liKid, at Tokio, an event calculated to 
promote world peace and better uinlcrstaiidiiig 
among tho nalioiia, Prince Tokumwa, Pnisident 
of the .Inpnneso Red Cross and for 25 years 
Pnsident of tlio Hoiiso of Peers, told American 
iicwB|>apcrmcii at tlio Hotel Meiirice yesterday. 

“1 am glad to think,” the Prince declared, 
"that pnblie opinion in my country strongly 
cchcKM the hope of the JaponiMe K«1 Onms that 
the Intcmatioiial Conference in Tokio may make 
a contribution, not only to the dcvcTopniont 
of the Red Cross movement throughout the world, 
but also to the cause of better inidcistanduig 
between all the iicoides the worlii in that 
humanitarian work, which lends itself perhaps 
lujtttCT tlinn any other to flosc and friendly 
iulcmational ixMiqeriition.” 

Prince Tokugawa has utilised his visit to 
Europe to make personal ixmtacts with the head¬ 
quarters of the League of Bed Croea Societies in 
Paris, whose aecretary ^leral is Ernest J. Swift, 
ami with Bed Cross leaders in other countries. 
As president of the .Tapancse Bud Cross, he will 
welcome to the Tokio Confcrcnco the dclegi^ of 
all govoTiimcnla that arc signatories of the Ct^eva 
Ooiimnticm and the representatives of. 58. national 
Bed Cross societies. . * ' . 

‘'Tlve Bed Cross in Japan u a very vigorous 
and active body,” ho explained. “Besides keeping 
in readiness for the work which it—like aU 
national Bed Croaa sodetiee—may be called upon 
to do as the naxiliary of the army medical semoes 
in war time, it 1^ an extensive peaco time 
programme, conducting many hosidtali and 
dispimsaries. traiuiug and utiTunng nurses on a 


great scale, end pcssessing a iuuior Bed Cr(ii>» 
membership that approaches 2,OOb,(XX).'’ 

The l^tince, who received a delation of tliB 
Ii'rcuch Junior Bed Cross yesterday afternoon .'tit 
leaving for London today.— cKteopo DaUy T^untr. 

Indian women should send thein rspresentativc 
sisters in the coming Congress, 

Women Police in China 
Hankow, where eight women were traitinl 
for the poliooforce in 19.^1, had the honour of being 
the first Chinese town tb introduce women police. 
Recently another town, Peiping, which already h;n 
the rciiutation of possessing one of the finest fonN i 
of the' country trained by a Norwegian Officer, 
to be still furtber improved by the cooperation nf 
a large luinilier of women who are now undergoing 
three months’ training by Chinese Officers wlm 
1 111 VO studjed the Aiuerican method. The inajorily 
of tlie wnnen are students ; they will, as is nsnat, 

pcrfoim til duties in connection with women .I 

girls. 

Tiw: Position ok Women in France 
For tbi; second time in the history of Frciu- 
Mcditml prnctieo, Dr, Papillmi, u woman doctor, is |i> 
hold Lhc position of head of tlie dcuartincnt, ttie tir>t 
woman to ocimpy such a imsiton Iiaving been Mm. 
Ikn'ti’anil Fontaine. Mme Papillon, a specialisi. in 
diseiisc.s of tlie throat uiid mouth, declared, ‘•tln-n- 
is an nnonialy with regard to ns, women doctors 
ill France which, to express it mildly, has always 
amusixl inc. I bold the life of patients in my 
liHiids and if I apply for a passport 1 cannot gi-i 
it without my husband’s antliori'/alion.” C!oantcs-> 
Anna do Noaillcs, the French poetu-ss, was one of 
the few women to hold tho high rank of the ('iiiii- 
mundcr of the legion of honour. 

In Irolaiid throe women were netunied to i!i<’ 
Dail at the fast I’arliamentary election. 

'I'llE DtPIiOMATUl (1AREER OPEN 

To Spanwk Women 

Among the advantages'Which the Spanisli 

women liave derived frotp tlie new iwiine is . 

cess to tile Diplonmtic career. Twenty-seven 
candidates out of two hundred and seventy wco^ 
successsful nt the recent examtnatjon for tlir 
Diplomatic service, one of them being a woni.iii, 
Senorlta Marguri'ta Sallaveria. There ora five 
women who have secured seats in the Spanisli 
Parliament, 

BuFKRAOE KOR the women op TyiETKILLIPINKa 
Women of the Phillipinea ^ve.'been .granb-d 
Suffrage on the same condition as' men. To 
'exercise their new rights they mnaf be 'twenty 
years of ago, able to read and write^ and possc-s 
property worth at least f. 250. 

The firet Woman .Archiikct in Polano 
Hedvige Uevnyoska is the first Polish woman 
to ohoose Architecture as a career. Though she is 
only 31^ already she holds a prominent 
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amon^ nrchitecta in her country, having desi^icd 
and cOBtructe<l important buildin{;i<. Bhe liBa 
taken part in numerous architectural cum petitions, 
national and international, <«n boast of no less 
than thirteen first and an even ftn'aUT ii uni her of 
seconil and third prizes. 

WoMKN IN Ltmi.tNlA 

.Magdalene Bmzyto is the first Vfomnn judge in 
Luthania. She has been attached to the )tario- 
pole Law Court since 10:^0, She iw'came a tem¬ 
porary mcmbi*r of the court in before sbe 

was nominate*! a jmige in tfiltl. The number of 
law spiilents is growing Rti*adily. Quit** a nuniiier 
of women nr*' deviling for Barristers previous to 
being catled to the Bar and many are uttiudteil to 
Law Courts, "where, according to liigal ])ractit:o in 
Luthania, they have ac<|nireii nraetical knowledge 
of juriilical procedure, beforo they i‘an enter the 
judicial branch, first as Substitute Judge, and final¬ 
ly as regular member of the Beticli, 

WOMKN FN InIFI.I 

Contrary to tht; popular belief in the West, 
the women in India have always occii[)icil a place 
«t respect ami veneration. Both in aneieiit atid 
modern Unies Indian women have eoiitrihutisl Jiiueh 
to science, religion and so<‘iFt] widfiirt'. Oj-ganizcrl 
lUFlivitii's on the piirt of Tiidian wointm is, how¬ 
ever, of recent origin. 

The most important work undertaken by Indian 
womFin at present lies in the political fiehl. In 
the struggle for natioind emancipation ivonien lifive 
ia-en fighting side by side with men. The women 
suffrage movement may be dated to the yi>!ir ini7, 
when the All-India Women’s deputation waited 
upon Mr. Montagu, who was the Sicretary of Stati- 
for India ami who visited India in that year. Tin* 
women demanded equal suffrage, and ultliough tin*/ 
fFiil(^ to secure _ representation in the National 
Legislature, Provincial Oovernments were empo¬ 
wered to enfraiichiHe them and ovit a million of 
women were granted suffrage ns fur as provincial 
legislature was concerned. As a result Dr. Mrs. 
Reddy became the Vice-President of the Madras 
Isegislative Council. 

At the Round Table Conference, Imliaii 
Wotnen hod three repn;sentatlves. According to 
the present arrangements, about siv million women 
will be enfranchised and some forty-four women 
will occupy seats in the provincial legislatupes under 
the new constitution. It must be mentioned that 
Intlian women, irrespective of caste or religion, 
have been from the begining opposed to the 
communal representation, and the present awanl of 


representation hoa been thrust upon them in spile 
of their vehement protest 

The activities of Indian women are not con- 
(inejl to the (lolitiejil^ field alone. They are hitorest- 
ml in islueatioii, social mforiii, social serviiw and 
simtiar otli<-r work. Many are being <iualifiod as 
linvyi'rs. doctors iitul professors. 

iilrs, P, K. Ray, the well-known nluoationist, »’* 
a memlH'r of the Wi'iiab' of UieCnlciittn ITnivttrsity. 
In the yeer IOL'7 two wonnm magistrates wore 
appointed in two of its largest I'ities, lil. Boinliay 
and Madras. In Kiiglaiid the first niagistruto was 
appoinUsI in 191.M. .\nd only riwntly a elmllar 
honour wa.s eonfei'iiicl on CahaiUa when eleven 
women magislnites went iippoiiihHl sinitiltancously. 
There are almut. sixtisni women magistrates 
ill Bombay ami many more in the Ma<lms 
Pri'sideiiny. Two women wi-i'e elis;tod as Coiincillnrs 
of the (^d'euM.a fJoiiporn lion liy the general eliFctorale 
iinii II woman was iippoinbvi an Alderman. 

Ill liWi two of the Native States, Cixihiti and 
'I'ritvaiKFOre, not only grunted franchise to women, 
but soon after f hiit iiominatisl two women to their 
ri'spia'tive Isigisltitive Councils, l.he. indy member 
ill 'rravaiie/iro liohiiiig thi' ]uiiifoliii for I’uhlic 
Health. 

Samlini Nai'lu, tin* faiimiis potFb'ss, presidtsi over 
the Congres.s S(*ssioiiB in tin* year Ifl'i'i. Rw'cntly 
a fi*w woii](*n have eiitmvd banks. 

Indian Women have n-aliaii.sl that they have 
their own special mission in life and a coiitrihu- 
lion to miiki! to the evolution of hinminity. And 
in spiti* of the tii’inim'loiis obsliietes in their way, 
tlie.y am striving liy every means in their power, 
to stand slionhlcr to stionliler with their sisters 
in otlier IiiikIs anil to make their eontribiitioii 
ns efficient ns any. 

This year, for tin* first time, an Indian woman 
lias hism appointed to rciirescnt India on the 
(fommithFC. at (ieneva dealing with “Traffic in 
Women and Childnai.” The two (fomiiiittees 
dealing with traffic in women anil children 
consist of miiresentatives of twelvi* < Jovemments 
anil of those Internalioiiiil (irganizatinns which 
are directly interested in the iiiieslions dealt with 
by the Committees. The* Coinniittees consist of 
thirty-one members, of which thirteen are women, 
seven being represeiitatives. five osw.ssors and 
one a liasdn member, 'riiri’e Kastern eonntries 
have been asknl to join the Commission of 
ICnquiry into the tniffie in ehildnm and women. 
The Committees which had ilnlegatoil women either 
as their sole representatives or substitales wore 
Denmark, Clieat Britain, Poland, Koumaniii, 
Spa!a 'and the riiitcd Ktatea and they are 
elect^ for the period of five years. 


Swe equality is the law of nature and tlieisifore it is the law of (loci. la all the vegetable and animal 
kingdoins until they come to man the law of sea equality is as firmly estahlislied iis the law of sex 
diffeiiBooe.—M m. Pbthkfk Lawrrnck. 
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D UEING^ the rcigD ot tlie Pains and 
Sonas as also of the other less-known 
dynasties of local chiefs Bengal had 
attained a great celebrity in art, 
religion and other branches of cnltiire, And 
as wo have no connected history of that 
glorious period from the eighth to the twelfth 
centnry, we are to remain satisRed witli the 
Stray historical materials lying scattered here 
and there. Owing to the recklessness of man 
and ravages of nature we are to seartih out 
even the imiucs of the vestiges of ancient tiinr; 
which are now lost to us. -And it is all the 
more unfortunate that, the niannacripts'which 
conhiiti tlicse vestiges could not very often 
maintain their existence within the four limits 
of Bengal—for tliat wc had to go to Nepal 
or otlier neighbouring provinces. The only 
source of onr consolation is tliat the relics 
of ancient temples, images and stone and 
copper inscriptions have not completely 
vnnished. 'rhe relics of most of the temples 
are recovered after much exploration or 
excavation, and from rime to rime the images 
and inscriptions, all on a sudden, come to our 
sight. But old coins of gold aud silver suffer 
most owing to the f.act that ontinary people 
do care for their mctiillic value aitd not tlie 
historical. In our timi^s old relics are dis¬ 
covered only to be tmnsferretl from their 
original sites; these are procured either for 
the big pnblio museums or for rich private 
collections. In the last century the finds from 
a certain well-defined cultural region have 
travelled far from their original sites ; now in 
most cases, we do not even know the names 
of the find-spots. This is a great obstacle 
to the clear understanding of the cultural 
tradition and general history of a particular 
regbn. 

Another fiwt also is worthy of our serious 
consideration. The common people of the 
country at large go to the museums of the 
cities and wonder at the images or some other 


e.xhibits ; they cannot feel or claim any sort 
of intimacy with them—they cannot even 
tliink tliat tliey arc the descendants of tliose 
who liad worked those wonders. It is for this 
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reason that if local museums are established 
in the regions considered to be the central 
places from historical point of view then the 
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nrfliiinry people not merely wondering nt the 
itiiugi) of the piist will feel n |uirtieiil;ir 
eonnection with them. U'e huve hint enough 
of bookish history, now it is (ime thnt we 
siioiihi look to the praeticnl :i|)]ilieiitinii of 
history in the matter of tmining tin' masses. 
They will not stop short merely by worshipping 



j^Qanes—Arial MiiMum 

the images and other rtilics—as they are wont 
to do—gradually along with the spread of 
e<lncation they will be up and doing so tliat 
those invaluable treasures may not bo either 
lost or removed. That siieh a mentality can 
really grow we have noticed practically in th<‘ 
iipbulldiDg of a village museum which is still 
in its nucleus stage. As a case to the point 
we should like to give a very .short account 
'if the preliminary stage of the formation of 
a museum in a very old village of Vikrampur 
in Eastern Bengal. 

'The pergana of Vikrampur was a very 
well-known centre of culture in ancient times. 
This was connected with the names of the 
^'alas, Senas, Chandras, Varmans and Khargas 
of Bengal history. Prom almost all the old 
villages of this region, imt^s and other rejics 
have often been discovered. Most of those finds 


have now gotdi beyond the. limits of the 
fwrgaiia. Only those who care for historical 
rese.irch or carry tin investigation themselves 
know their whereabouts. It is desirable that 
!i regional museiiiu should be established in 



Knlkiii (horse-fsirii) -Arisl Miiaeum 

Vikrampur itself for the special study of 
Vikrampur centre. Even a short time ago 
whatever came from within die limits of 
Vikrampur wa.s known to outsiders as being 
found at Rampal, reputed to be the capital 
of Vikrampur. So the original places of many 
of the finds could not be known. But the 
finds should be connected with the name of 
the place frbm where they come. And as the, 
eulturiil products of Viknimpur they have a 
special claim for inchisinu in the proposed 
Yikrampiir Central Museum. With this 
purpose in view the Ihlli-Afautlitl (Village- 
■inion) of- ,\rial has decided of late to found 
a museum for Vikrampur. Thi.s will facilitate 
connected research-work about Vikrampur on 
iscieiitific lines. And, as to the matter of 
collection, even now many relics con be 
preserved and unearthed if only the sympathy 
and co-opcratioii on the part of the villagers 
can ■ be secured ; otherwise, if we are to sit 
idle looking for the attention of the Archaeo¬ 
logical Department of the Government it is 
sure that many of the things will either be 
lost or transferred. The inhabitants of 
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Vikmiiipur ar« well known for tVirir local 
patrinUMRi, «> it can be hop(!(l tliet they will 
not hc'iita.tc to show ciitlnisisism in the pivtjcot. 


Unigali magazine wo published details of this 
image with its identiii<'atioii which seems to 
be rjuite satisfactory. I'he image was a very 
good specimen of fletigal scnlptnro, but, un¬ 
luckily all the hand.s on the righb-hand side 
and l><)th tin* legs down the knees have broken 
off. 

('2) A Vislnm image of the Iknigal school 
of the usual type. 

(3) Tlic* head of a Vishnu image. 

(4) .-V new typo of Kulki image (horsr- 
moufJicd)- Of the vuriaiis aralamn of V’ishnu 
Kalki has this peculiarity that he rblea on a 
horse. This our image reminds us of Revantst. 
the soil of the Sun-god, to some extent, but 
on elo.se ohseixation the former will be found 
to be nothing else than that of Kalki. He has 
four hands and is riding a horse : there is the 



liiirail .trial Museam 


We piTipose to givr* below a list of the 
images with a short aeeoiint of oaeli cnlhsited 
from Arinl itself. 


(1) A new type of Vishnu image 
(Visvarnjta)—This is one of the rare types of 
Vishnu images. It has four heads and twenty 
hands. We find no mention of such rfn Tinage 
in the Bengali book on Vishnu images culled 
Vi-shnii-murti-pnriclmtfnun by Pandit Binode 
Behnri Bannerjee. In Mr, A. tGopinath 
Rao’s Khmenis of Hindu le.onnijmphij 
there is .a dkyan of Visvanipa but tliere is 
no mention whether any ai^ch JjBggg has ever 
been found I ai a 


Vishuu (Visvarupa.)-—Arial Stuseiun 

ari-vaUa mark on his breast The chief 
|>eculiiirity of the image is that the face is 
horaelike and that can be clearly detected 
even in its broken condition. There is the 
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of the image in Mr. '1'. A. (M>|tiMath 
Uiii>’s Ktements of HiutUi [roiioifrojiiijf. 
But it IH not known whether any other speci- 
iiK-ii of this partieillar type has elsewhere Iteeu 
fimiitl. The face, one of the left hiimls, the 
ll•l't leg of the god, and the head and leg of 
tie- hoise are lirokon. 

In onler to show clearly that this is an 
image of Kalki, we (jnoti* the special rlhf/ao of 
ihe god which helps idcntilicatioiis ; 

Hwj I—3TP1IT Is 
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Knrttikeya A rial Museum 


(o) It was a piece of good fortune that 
di" eollee.tora of Aria! got such a fine inuigo. 
' ‘'rv few images of Garnda arc found to be 
•'">■ match for this one from the artistic point 

• Klfmenti of Hindu Ifunoginphy—hy T. A. 
■■‘I'lnath Raot. Vol, I, pt. I[--appcndix C. 
p. 4fl. 


• t ■iiia-MuhoHVura-Anal Museum 

of view. Its special merit is this that the 
sure touch of the artist’s fingers has combined 
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Hvclincga and godliness. • Even tiic folding 
of the hands is artistically trcnt<td. It is 
bound to be considered a Hiiishcd and match¬ 
less specimen of Bcngiil art Th(> image is 
unbroken. 

(6) Unm-Mahesvam—This is an nhmiann 
type of image, having all the tnarks of tlic ty(>e. 
It is unbroken. There is a little peculiarity 
in the features which may be marked in many 
old images. 

(7) Uma-Mahesvara—Anotlier of this type 
is in the cnl lection. 

(8) Nntaraja—This Siva image is of the 
Ben^l type which is different from that of 
the Deccan. The image is broken. 



Viahna—Arial Museum I 


(9) Karttikeya—A fine image of Kartti- 
keya. Unludcily the face and a hand arc 
broken. The god is riding on peacock, his 
vahana, in the maharajarlila posture. This 


type of Karttikeya image is found in the 
Bhamt-Kala-Parishat of Benares and tho 
Varendra Research Society of Rajshahi. This 



Gsuii—Dacca Museum. 


image is very rare in Eastern Bengal. In Ih'? 
illustrated cafcilogue of the Dacca Musenin 
Mr. Nalinikanta Bhattasali, m, a., remart!*. 
“The only image of Kartikeya that has come 
to the writer’s notice in the Dacca and the 
Chittagong divisions, is preserved in the 
Vaishnava monastery at AMuUapar, distrirt 
Dacca {Iconography of Bvddhiaiio aixl 
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Umhnianipal Scnlpiures in Utc Jhicca Mmcum 
().* 117). The image has six hands. 

(10) Gnnes—vA Gnnes Lnage with the 
riitire lower portion missiog. It is very like 
till' Nataraja Ganes of Oiitshahi (found at 
Ihiiiihati) mid Munshiganj, both in Vikrampiir. 

(11) Suryya—A miniature Sun image has 
been collected. It was discovenid by a boy 
of the village aged only ton years. 

(12) Only the lower iwirt of a huge Sun 
image has been aeijuired—the sevtm liorses 
are distinctly carved. 

(l.S) A broken Marichi image is iti the 
collection. 

(14) Over and above the images ii Imge 
(iM/m for an itniige has come into the eollec- 
liiin. It is of the panrha-miha style. It is 
made of a kind of graphite stone which does 
not seem to be very much used in Reiig.il. 
The surface is .smooth. TTutc are two small 
liiJes for setting the image for which it was 
Iniill. 

(1.5-lG)- Two huge blocks Ilf sandstones— 
Tln-se are shaped, which, at the very look, 
sceiii to be the relies of the basement 
of some old stone-building. Tills fact by 
itself is significant enough, because stone 
hiiildings arc very rare in allnviiil Elastern 
Heiigal. 

(17) A part of wooden door-jamb—about 
four cubits long. On it is carved two serpents 
I'liibmcing each other—scales are very clearly 
l arved on these serpents. At the other end 
'■I the same surface, a finely finished woman 
IS standing in the irihhtinpa pose. 

Resides images and sculptures, other old 
relics have been collected. About 700 old 


manuscripts of the village have been taken 
charge of. A small coin-cnbiiiet has also been 
tlie look out of the workers—for which one coin 
of Akbar the Great, one of Shah Jclian, one of 
Alamgirll, one each of Jjakshmi Singh and 
Gaunnntli Singit, tlie Ahotii Kings, and four 
or live of the llritish and l''rcnch East India 
Com I nil lies have already been aeijiiired. 

Krum wiiut Inus already been said one can 
judge about the possibiliUca of this village 
museum which is still in the nucleus stage. 
Considering the fact that a great many of the 
images of this village diwovennl in the ninc- 
teentli century liave been tnmsfcrrcd to otlier 
phuies, it is 110 mere idle speeiiiiition on the 
part of the organizers of Uiis iiuisenin to form 
one. Already tlirungh tlie iiuh-fatigablc and 
jiriiisewortliy :ifte]n|)ts of Mr. Juyshankar 
Biiiiiierjee, n. se., who is a resident of this 
villag«‘, we know of a score of iimiges which 
an' now either in the village or neighbouring 
villages, in* tlie courtyard of the Dacca Collec- 
torate, Dacca Museum, Dacca Sahitya Parishat, 
at Ilelur or with private persons. T'he inscrib¬ 
ed and dated image of Chaiidi, of tlie reign 
of Ijukslimaii .Sena, which is now at Dacca, 
ill a private house, was taken to diat town by 
the late Mr. Baikunthaimth ISen along witli a 
number of other images from this village on 
the back of an elephant. This is remembered 
by ail the old pco])le of the village. 

'I'his museum was started only three years 
ago. It has already attracted the imagination, 
sympathy and co-operation of the villagers, 
young and old. It lias the good fortune of 
!iei]uiring some very rare and fine specimens 
of Bengal art. 


A hijth level of armsments is no anbslitute for ni'seral aiturity. At best, it only LTesti* the illaiiiwi 
f SfTurity in one quarter s'hilc at (he same time it is a^^Kravatin^ the sense of insecurity in another. 
Ilic security which set Wore us as our ideal is security for all, and security tor all fundamentally 
‘Ifjjends on armaments reductioii .—Sir John Stwun. 



THE REDEMPTION OF THE BRAHMAN 


{A Review) 

By JNANCHANDKA BANERJI 


^HE “Redemption of llm Hmhmmi’’ i» a sliort 
novel by the eminent Amttriean echolar and 
authority on the Sankliya |ihiloMU|>hy, pr. Riehanl 
Ghirhe. It was published m far back hi in llio year 
IMS in ChieaKo as one of the voliiinoi of the Religion 
at. Sdenec Libiuy l>y the Omni Court PnblmMng 
Oompany. It tefla the story of a I’astc-and custom- 
ridden Brahman and how he was redeemed, and 
Ibns gives ua an in Right into Dr. (lari mi's ideal of 
what constitutes true HiiiduiRiii. Ilie ]K'iietrnliiig 
vision, the deep wisdom niid fon'siglit, and the love 
of Hitiduism of Dr, (larbe may be gmiged from t.lie 
f^ that the two liniaoiii ' wldeli he Ims sought P) 
inculuntc ill IIiLh simple Inve-story deal with the two 
vital problems of P.indu Smdety wUirh, thirty-sevni 
yean after he wrote, have now tieeii thrust into the 
for^ront by the aggressive and riot-loving awtion 
of Ibc Moslems on the one hand, nmi by the 
attitude of Mahatma Qandhi in eoinnw.tion with 
agitation among the ao-oalled depresaivl I'tnRRes 
and unlouchalilcs on the other. 

The scene is Imd at Ben urea, in the year Lftltl, in 
the house of a merchant (cvideiitly a Vaisliya by 
caste) Krishnadas, a widower, livtiig with his young 
widowed siater lAlavidi and his marriml dauglitnr 
Oo^ aged lb, whose husliand is engaged in trade 
in Cashmere where he is a boon eomimidnn of the 
young prince in his sports and dissipations slid has 
not vbitod bis wife for years. 

The story opens with two processions to eele- 
brate the Muhaimm ami a Hindu religion a festival, 
the MMiomodani moving towatil the moMpie of 
Annuigsdl ‘whose slender minarets tower high iiliovu 
the . holy- city of the Hindus’ and the Hindus 
proceeding toward the neighlmiiring temple of 
Viiveswar. They had to laiss from opiKMite directions 
through a narrow lane. 

“It WHS but a few moments and the two 
ptooeaaioos met before thu very'Moor of Krishnsdas. 
Involuntarily the shouts and iiraycrs ceased, and for a 
monumt a deep expectant silenee ensncvl. 

"Then from tlic front rank of the Hindiia, a tall 
young man with ilrm energetic features, of a 
strongly-marked foreign type, stepped forward and 
spoke .- ‘Make way, end let us itass I' 

“But scarcely had he spoken when a howl of 
anger arose in the ranks of the Mohamincdaus ; 
‘Will you fall back, you nuhelieving dogs !' and 
the toremoat of the Mcsilems Ironed forward 
•winging clubs with which they had prflvidcd 
thsm^ves in anticipation of a conflict. 

“TTie Hindus b^an to fall back mutt^ing ; but 
the youth who hod appointed himsrif their Spokes¬ 
man turned upon them a glance of boundlcae 
astonishment, drew himslf up haughtily, and cried 
to hU yielding comrades : ‘How now ? Will you 
give up the fQd for the cowslaycra, the nncloui 
End 7 Stand, and force them bock r 

“A howl ot rage from the Mohammedans was 
rile reply, and in a trico they had surrounded the 
bold youth and separated him from his eompaniona. 


Then with a swift raovenient he seized the club from 
the ncaresi of his assailants, smote him to the grouda 
and before the Mohammedans cnuld recover from 
thrir Mtonbhmont at the unpreoodented ooeurrciicc 
with lightning speed he struck down a second, thinl 
and fourth. A cry of surprise escaped' the lips of 
Qopa looking out of the window with faieathleaa 
attention : ‘Look I look 1 it is Mshadeva who hai 
eomo down to destroy all enemies of our faith 1' 

“At tills very moment she cried out anxiously, for 
the snppuHpil (lod had rceniveil a fCJltful blow on the 
hrcHst, aiiik sank againat the door of the house. .V 
redboBrtied Mollah with glittering tyro shouted alam- 
the l.iiinilll, ‘liCt me through to kill the dog !’ 

“Willingly they made room for the muatio iii 
whose uplShvI fist » dagger gleamed but before 
he reiwliwl hie victim something unexpcctiii 
hapjiencd ; the house door (lew a}>en, the uncon¬ 
scious Hindu diaappeured and in a few seconds the 
cross-bar grateil behind tlie elo^ door. 'Tlie 
Mohammedan a were indignant and endeavoured to 
liroak down the door, but the wctl-jmncd timben! 
withstooii them. A few momenta longer the uproar 
continued, until thu guards of toe public order 
appeared, led by the English officer under whose 
BUpervisioii the police were placed. The sight of tin- 
mui'h-feanid magistmte, who was seen in tne interior 
of the city only upon special oecssions, had a quieting 
effect upon the excited throng. Several arrests were 
made and the remjunder disperscit. 

Tho hero of the story, Ramchandra, who was thus 
fescuDd from the elutehea of a fanatical mob of 
Moslems and brought back to life by the lovely and 
licantiful Uopa and her father and aunt was a 
Brahman from llajpntaiia who had come to Ben ana 
to study ‘not. the sulitlo teachings of login, which the 
aeiitcness of the Hindus is wont most to euiny, 
but Ae deeper wisdom eff. tlie great fndia'ii 
pantbrdsm.’ ‘He had learnt with ehainc 
how cowardly the Hindi^ was.’ With the aid nf 
Krishiiadaa, for Ramchandra' was very poor, iw 
Iwgan to prosecute hia studies, and in a few years tiir 
fame of his learning, youog as he was, fill^ thr 
whole town. Ho was now engaged by Mr. While. 
Judge of Benares, to instruct hiin in the wisdom id 
the Hindus. Mr. White had entered the Lidiiiii 
Civil t^vice as the first scholar of his year expressly 
with the object of studying Hindu philosophy. Bcic;: 
suspected by his friends as a Governiprai spy, onine 
to his intimacy with Mr. White, Bamelundra. leplti d. 
in words which no doubt reflected Dr. Gartie's ow n 
views, as follows : • 

“If the wisdom of the Brahmans is promuigstial 
in the West, is it better that it should bo a cloiuly 
mass of 'indisrinct ideas, at which alt wonder said shake 
thrir heads, or that it snould shuic as the brightiu^ 
of the sun, so that the thinkera of the sunset Ian as 
shall point to India and say ; TTienee comes car 
light 

Then follows a pathetic chapter on the death m 
Lllavati whose tkadtui fast fell on the day when dw 
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was sitMln’inu from hijjli fever and whose ir.iri lusi lips 
••rittl oHt for ii dn>p ot water, l*iil when (inpa watpO't) 
u> otter it. it was the Hrahnifin Itninehandi’ii w ho, willi 
Ills iiiiplieit fjiith in tin' injniielioiis of the sAos/eos, 
prevetiloii her. » 

But his faith in popular ilincliiisin mnl the 
rililalistie laws of Brahmiiiisin and in his <mii priile 

of hirth was rinlely shahoii liy llie inn'iile amt 

iiihiimaii pmetiees which he saw at iti’inipsi. 'I'he 

Ihijuh fwlivnl at DarKabari, whiPre jfreal hi’nls of 
e;iillt> wi'ro slan^hter’d and at the siinie time ininiki'Vs 
were* W'ora]ii]ijKsl, the iniinepLnin^ anil inhuman 
siifl'erii>>^s and iniiitnnlies which willows hail to iiiiderito. 
the vile Ireatiueiil mideii out to the imtonehalile 
.Vfsiuiri b\’ all hut Mr. White, even tlie hint thnmii 
out. Iiy him as to I he purity of UaiiK’hnm Ira’s 
lirnhrHinie hlissl. whose llery mid liriive teni|)Cr lie 
altHliuhst to a strain in his idoml iterivisl frojii a 
female ancestor of the soldier c aste at a time when 
the mutiftw form of marriage, sanetioned hy the 
law tasths. was still iirnvaleiit. all eoinhiinsl to make 
him feel the .Inslii'e of .Mr. Wliite's n’torl. to his 
ivmntrk —'wrieinpiioiI is bi'yinni yniir ti'iich for all 
lime 

“The I'edemption, that is, the ennmciiialUni of the 
iiidiridtial soul from the pains of niandaiie e.vistein e. 
all your systi'iiis wliieli 1 have stiiiliisi with yon. 
jinipise to nttaiii throoeli the nnsliiiin of the 
niUilleet, lhroii{;h this nr that knr>wlisl;'e. I seek 
reitemptifin liy morality, and 1 la'lievi' that evervoiie 
may iiltaiii to it in this life. The disriple.s nf litiifilha. 
the eiili^htenisi one. whiiin you Brahiimns have 
driven out of your land, have apimaiehis! nearer to 
the true iindeivtaiiilinft of rcdeniplion than yini." 

But arjfue with the ,rud;o‘as hemijtht. .Vlr. M'liiles 
friendly reiuoostranees had struck home, and ne find 
ihimcliandru thinkin;; tn liimself lliiis : 

“Voiir laws ? Your eninmiindiiients ? And what 
if it he true, us the Sahib says, that the saensi lawa 
au‘ not trivial 1>y the ttmls, tint mai tlie work of men 
No. no, it is nut jyissihle that hy human laws 
millions of cmitiires are eoiideTiinial to tilthy misery, 
di'sp.iir, and starvation 1 I shall Ki> mnil if ( Ihink of 
it 

.Viiil the wise Enjrlish ,ladtn‘ oliserviotr the iiork- 
intts of Ills frhsnl's mind, said : 

■'Bt'lievo me, l{anichuiidra. von are in the true path 
In taili^htenmeut. It will not 1ie lontr hcfori' yon, too. 
eaii <iistint;iiish hetwecii the will of (bsl and the 
laws of Brahmanism." 

Meanwhile (It^ia's hnslmnd also iliisi in ilistnnt 
Ciishmere and Keishnndas, with the memory of his 
dis-easod sister still fresh in his mind, refiisnl In shnve 
her head and take away her jewellery, and w.is 
• sitesistixl in conseiinence and his luisiness was ritiiieil 

This was loo mui’h for fJotia, who, in her wrath, 
u'avn Runichimdra a l>it of her mi ml : 

"tn the short Ibue that has elajised sinec lalavali’s 
death, this has liMoine larfectly clear to me. 
The divine laws. i>f whien von Brahmans are 
always telkiiLK, slid whose most disl,int;iiiK)usl ivniser 
rater you ilesire to Ite. are iiothintr but lies and 
•hvaits! Tlte pitiful cxistenee t<i which yon condemn 
■ he floor Pariahs was formerly estalilislusi ns a law 
by your class throuf(li lantc sellishncss. Anil the moss, 
'he iirnoruiit mass, has hulievci your words and has 
bmctiishcd in these fetters from eeDtiiry to ctiutiiry. 
Vou Brahmans are nut the proteetors, you arc the 


scnurKi's III inlr iicople.,..,,wilh your solemn faei>s, you 
st.iiiid ilu'i'c unassaihilde and_ snv : 'it is tiu' will nf‘iho 
;^uls that till' widow must live in misery aiul iles|)alr'. 
I tell you, moo' tears have liowisl ttoni the eyi-s of 
till! widows of our land, than waters from the (■antriw 
into the si-a Bill that diKis not move you ; sisimi; 
will the lofty ulaciers of the Himalaya melt,, than the 
icy eisil (if eiild iiidill'erenee round a Brail man heart.. " 

“Solibinif, she left the iisiiii." 

"The Brahma II stood Iheiv. divply atritaUsI, Iml ill 
the same lime a fceltUf; of fm'diiin eaiue over his 
heart. 'I‘'niin the li]>s of this woniiin,' thonjfht he, 
‘the truth has bin'll shown l,i me. and the truth will 
eon(|tiiT and must eoiii|iier. I sisi nslemplioli cliiwiiiuK 
iifion IIS. Bill she does me an iiijnstice, Friim this 
hum' I am no loiiifer a Brallmin. hut n nian’. 

The llrsl tliint; he now did was to I site Ills meal 
with Krishimdus a lliluu. which he hud so Ioiik 
. scrnpiiliiiisly avoidial; then he (smbssisl his love for 
tiotai and uskisl for her hand ; 

"I always lovial yon, tioiai. hot I know it only a 
few days a;ro." 

"'rhe maiden liftisl her Inippy eyes, leaned ii]K>n 
his shoirlder. ami wJlisfawefl. 'I always lovisl yon. niid 
alw'.iys knew it’.'' 

The last thini; that l{ainehaii(lra did was to lireak. 
his sacris! curd, us the last onlward sIkii that Ixatinl 
him til his caste. This did nut mean, however, that he 
reaoiniced his relittiiiii, 'I’u tlie [iriest who said ‘Vext 
we shaU liear that Ifainehaiidni, the learinsl Itriiliman. 
has aeeepli^l tlie ('hristnin faith,’ he rejiliisl, “llh mi, 
rest assiiris! I shall nut lieeinue a (lliristiiui." 

lint will'll dll' [iriesi, whom he had so far sliuw-n 
the irreatest defereiiee. eoiiimanded liini to leave the 
uiitcastc Ki'ishiiadas and his liunse, with a calmness 
unite nni'XiH'clol he replied : 

"I liily those slioidil ifivc i-ominands who have 
lower III eiiiiipel their I'.vi’ciilion. Yiiti wetiklintrs 
lavi' iilliiwisl this jxiwiir to is- taken from your 
hands; the tSaliiliH rule the land." 

Then the jiriest cnrsisl him and said, “.May you 
never find reileinplion” 

“Ihtlemptioii ' Haineliaiiilra cried. “1 luivit fiMlid 
it. Tiieiie is hut inir in Indiii, (tic nslom|d.iou from 
the fetters iit yoiir dciusiuii, fruin the sonlmmotlieriiiiJ 
I mm Is of Brahman ism." 

Kri si 11 nil las was now tlie hii]ipicKl of fal.bcrs, for 
(}())1|H was to Is! marriisl (evidently under the Civil 
Marriiiice .\ctt hy the Jiidqo with Kami'lutiiiIra whom 
lie so dearly loved, lie. said : 

“Von are yoniiir.and may live to sis; things 

I'liniifti' ill oiir land. I sliall not; and it is niU iiis'iis' 
sary. ITaviiiit once lurtnkeii of such ha|ipineHs as liaa 
tieeii mine today. I have not livisl in vain." 

Anil the..Iiidfo' Mr- While. liiriiiiiK to Kamehandra, 
said : 

•■^’oii do not know yet what I owe »«i/. You 
have restored in nic tile belief in your |»eojilc. whieli I 
ijfid lust. Ill yon I bio Ibe future of tJiis isiuntry ’’ 

'This hriiiKS tlie story to an enil, leaviiia; the tinder 
tn nonder. in the year lOll’l, how far .Mr, White’s laist 
wishi's for the future of Hinduism liaviybncrj fiiltilieil 
sinec Hr. (iiirls; wrote the IsHik in IMhi, ami 
how ■ many Brahmans since then have b<*)i 
reilisiiiKsI, ill the sense in whieli the author uses the 
word. 
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H KNIIV iifpuix <liw{ In 

OnlinitUi nti Di'ivihIk'I’ IKil, nl. thr 
iig(' of 'S:i. [)i tills slinit pcrioil Im‘ 

n'liilt'ns) imiiu'iisi' stTvici’ lo lixliiiMs. 'riioii^rli 
of mixwl (li'swnt, lio tilwuys n'pmnli'il linliti ns 
tiis ii)o(,licrIitii(l, Ills iioi'l.ry iirwitlicil ilirji lovt* 
for Iiuliii mill Hit iiiiririit cnltiiri’ iiikI iiiusi'.'' 
To till’ woi'lil initsiili' 111’ is kiioivn ns n |ioi‘( 
mill a joiiiiiallst.f Ills sciviis’s to Iinliii, limvi'V<‘r, 
riMisisU’ii I'liiHly in liis work ns a tnarlirr in 
' tliR Hiiiilii (sitli’jfn of Ciili'iittji (iH'^li-lKtl), His 
b’ai'liint^s moiililcsl tin* life niiil 1-1)11 lai'li’r of 
ihc Itoys of till’ Collrfro. Somo nf l.lii’sc Unys 
lii’canM' piontH’i-s of rvlijjioiis, social, jiolitii-nl 
iiixl liih’llis’liinl iiiOvciiicnls in the coinit.ry in 
after lihi. 

Dmzio was a hrilliaiit aluinjiiis of^Daviil 
Ih'iiniinonirs Dlinrriiiiilolln AciKlciiiy in (’alnitta. 
Ill til)until cxiintinatioiis he often stnoit first in 
roc.itiitioii, itMiiiinK, frenttniiiliy njnl other {tcneral 
snhjecls.jj In those ilays exntnillations weiv 
eoniluehsl with Ki'ciit pomp. The elile of the 
city, iiieluiliiig the editors of newsijtipei-s, wi're 
invited to these fnni’tiotis. In tile annual 
e.xiiininiilioM lieM on DeLS'inher LNl. in the 

Aeiuleiny, J)ero)iio's ns-itation was vei-y sins-ess- 
hil atni exeited the applause of the ninlienee. 
The editor, of 77/i' Inilin flff.Hlr, who was 
pl'esent on the oecasioii, wrote : 

The ICiiiflish ri'ei tat inns li-om difrei-enl anllioi's, 
weiv exli’eiiielv meritorious, and relicet (freat i-i'i-ilit 
nixai the scholars and the teacher, .t hny of the 
aiune of DKltOZft) pive a ( 41)1111 coiici’|ilioii nt 
Shyhs-k ; anil aiinlhcr liaii<< little fellow, tianasl 
Kim IN ’I’l'IlNHrKL. jnive hii'lia's apjxiil. aad 
the sja-eeh on Men-y. with aiipi-opriiitc (;i’sllii-e. 

His soiiaris “Whv hantt'st thon lonely on yoii 
withcml iHUipli?’' and “My country! in thy days" of 
((lorv past'’ ari' ill list lutiolis to the point, 

•f Henry Derwio isiiteif two |)a|S'ra iir»f<rnin anil 
Ahx/ hnlmn. 

ii Two ndviTlisi’ineiils nhont Ilriiiiiniond’s selinnl 
iippenird in TVa- CnhnlUi Uaxritp of I)pc. 2.'), 1817 anil 
Thr (hmrHwrnf fJn'^rilp of Dec. ill, 1818 res|ioctivelj, 
III them were deserilasl the sin-ecsses of tlw {iipils at 
the amiiml examinations. About Henry Demrio wi- 
have; 

Heniy Denxsio First in Kwitatinn, Reading;, (.iwtrm- 
phv, and (tenetal extraowinury ac¬ 
quirements at n vears of age. 

A Oohl Misial 

Henry Ih’nixio -Fimt Reader in the School and iv- 
markable iiowera in rei-ilotion, etc, 
Ifl years ot age).,. 

Walker'a Elix-nlion tprixe) 


feeling, and <strris-tia-ss of accentuntinii. (lolioiin's 
linaioi-oiis \'agiiry of the l‘i)i’lieal Ajwtliix-ary, wsus 
iivitisl also liy l>KI<( )XIO. and with ea'oitaDy 
lililicnin.s cMirl ... It was an intercstini' siglil to 
hiiioid till’ .Native children sitting side hy side 
with the sons oF Knn>ticans. This is .as it shoidd 
he. The Nalivi-s Isgiii in ilaly estiiniite the value 
of edneatioa. Those who aiv isliieatixl tn){e1her 
most ciaiiriict kindly fei-lings lowanis each other. 
uimI this iiiasi in ilie <'ad pnive geaerallv la-iie- 
lieial.* 

It sliotilcl la- iiiiU'd lieiv hill Iteioiiio’s kindly 
fis'lings kiwanis his piijiil? -all Indians, were 
iiiii'luii’d 1)1 Ids Miiiit Mitirr, the IJhnrrnmlolla 
.\eaileiiiv 

II 

lli’iiizio left I hniiilnonirs school in 182:!. 
Me then Went, to Hliii.u’iilpiir, and beetime clerk 
in a nil ixaiutile Hrin. During his stay over llieix* 
he pursued his studies fni'ther in English litera¬ 
ture. history and philosophy. poet hy nature, 
lie i-nileii themes tVom what he saw around him 
and eoniposed hemitlfnl poems. He Wiis still 
ill his p-ens when lie retnriled to Cnleuttii to 
serve as a tenelier in the Hindu College. Derozio 
was anitalde in natiiiix-, and had a sweet voice. 
Mis ex])o,sition of things was also exeellenl. He 
was not far above his pupils in age. It is no 
wimiler then that soon after lii.s appointment in 
the Hindu College, he beimiie the beau ideal 
of its young learners. 

Derozio’s services in tin- (ollegc (ximineiieed 
in May, lN2().f In the pay-slieet of Its teachers 
for .laniiary 1827 I find hi in staled as the fourth 
teacher and Us. IliD against his nanie.^ We 

learn fiom the diary of'''Hivlhaniilli Sikdar that 
he look lessons finm Derozio in Knglisli 

grammar. eom]wsit,ioii and poetry while he was 
ill Ids fourth fnrni.** Thi.ii Uadlianatli iSikdar 
i-ose lo Ih- the ■ Chief Compiitor of the (ireat 

Trigoiioinctrical Survey iif India and diseovcreil 
that ICverest was the highciit peak ou earth. 
It is pi-ohahie that Derozio later taught the boys 
nf the second and third ekiyie.s .Knglish 

literature and history.8 Uesides Kadhanalh thcix* 
weie among his pupils siirh eminent persons as 
Sih Chandra Dev, KainPinu lailiiri, RamgO|ml 

The lutiiit (iu'eltr (iSnpiileineiit), Decemljer ‘23, 

1.822. 

-I- SaumeJittr fhrfinH, Mav I;!, 182(1. Cf. .'iiinhaduatrr 
Sekalcr KitHin. Vol. 1. 1). 28 ' 

i tdndoo Qilfegt Propfpdintiti. T'tipulilisheil. 

** Ari/a Darshan. Kartik 129) B. .S, 

$ Henry !kru\m. By Thomas Kdwards, p, 'M, 
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OhoMt^, Rain Dukshiiinninjan Miiklu'vji iitnl 
PynrichiituI Mitra. Thr fU*v. K. it. Hiiiu-vji, 
Rnaik Krisliim Mitllik, Himi ('liuiiifni ainl 

Tiinu-hund Cl)«kniv»rty,_ t]iougb in it i^li'ictly his 
mipila, wpri' uiihiicil with hia ti'iichiii^tH mill 
hi-raitiie Ilia rritmila. 

Dnrozio loved liia piiuiU i|am-|y. lie wiia 
inipnwaeil with the rupiif lirtiKivas tliey wi'ii' 
iimkiii;; in their «tn<liea. He Imilt lil(;h hojit'a nn 
them, lie helieveil that this noble IhiihI wmilil 
one <lrty hriiiK honour anil fflory to tie ^ ■onni.iy. 
Iteroxio wroti' u beautiful son net on his ]>iijiils. 
whieh shows, in vivid eolimrs. the ideal tiaiehi’r 
ihilt he WHS ; 

Kxiaiiidini; like the (wtals of ycma^ llnweis. 

I wateh the fieallr npt‘aiiiir of yotir riiinils 
And sweet IixHCaiott of the s|h'II tlial Iliads 
Your iiitellretiiid enerfrasi and isnvers, that siii teli 
(lake yniinit biisls in soft siiniai(‘r lioar), 

Tla-ir wiiifts to try their sinaittlli. <) how Ihe wimls 
Of eireiinist.tneir, and fri’sheiiinir April shmvers 
Of early kni>w[istte',:inil niiinindsTed kinds 
Of new is'ii-eptions sliisl iheiv iiitiuiaiee. 

AimI hint' yon a‘iii'shi]t Tnilh's oniriijKitein-i' ! 

Wliat joyaiiiM' reigns nivin me. wiiea 1 siv 
Kaine in the lairrrir of Catarity 
Wtaivintt Ihe I'hiiplets you are vel. lo ;:ain 
Anil Ihim J feel 1 liavi' net iieed in t'aia.* 

IM 

III ti-iietiiii<; Ifei'oxio followisl a iiiel.liod whieh 
WHS ni>t only intiwestinjj: lull also jiruved iieneli- 
eial to Ihe yountr learners. They have Imjiie 
festininny to it in theij' wTitiriit.s, riadliaiialli 
Sikilar wrote in his diary : 

Mr. J>em/in was ii very kind and indalpan 
teuehiT ; Ihonah often vain of his attaiinaenfs, hi< 
WHS nevurtheliss a learned niiin. He Jiist taii;'ht 
Its the whoh‘ elass ilie oblivM and end of kantv. 
hslKe. an iiiforiiiation whieh eatniot lie nsi hijrlily 

vnlned ; and impliiatisl that ..if literary 

fame in my Ismoiii whieh I am alial In afliria 

dirertx and aetnates all my ellbrl. eeeii In this day. 
Tie firsi dirc<‘fef] my aiefit|ihysieaJ studies arid 
IZavc us those tnornl and lils'ral prim ipiis wJiieli 
I hope will ever illftiiePiI'e iny aelioiis. Cal otf in 
the ' prime of life. ainiilHt 'iruniaieraide projis'is 
for the reformation of India, his miiimely 

death must ever lie a matter of re;rr<'t 

and it may lai safely altirnavl also tlial he 

hn« he«i the eaitsu anil the sole i niise of ihiit 

spirit of enijuiry after truth, uriil that eoiit.enipt 
of vine, whieh are so fashion aiile aaioa;; the 

enliiithtejicd portion ot the eomniunily, and whieh 
<»nnnt but he bnnefieini to India.'i 

TTerozio always aimed at iiiatillinjr the spirit 

of enquiry into- the minds of his hoys. He 

wrote on one oceasion ; 

EnlrUHtcd as I was for sometime with the 
odueation of youth, poeiiliarly eiTeumstaneed, was 
it for me to make them pert niid hrnorant doKtna- 

* Oriinnally published in the firet number of 
Tke ^Jeidugrope, also reprodiu«d in Thf India 

flateUt <jt Aii^al 10, 1S20. 

t Arya ImrihoH, Kartik, 1291 11. S. 
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tists, hy (sTiailtina tlioin to kianv wlml isiiild 
Is' said ajsia only one side of ttruvii i|iteHtiiaiH f 
SiSliii); aside the iini'rowni>ss of niiiid wliteli sneh 
a isitirse niiKht have oviiaiixt, it woiihl have Iiisin 
ihjiii'iiias to the mental unenties and aeiiniminentH 
of tile yoliiitr men themselves. .Vild (wluilever 
may he said In the I'lHilniry) I ena viailieule my 
larX'istniv iiy iiaotiiiK nil tiws orthodov ati authority 
ilnia Isinl liaeiia. "If a mall,'’ says this phtlo- 
so|i!ier, "will heiiiii with eerfaiutil's, he slinll end 

ill diaiiils," .. tine doiiln Hii^inwl.s another 

and iiaivei'sal sis'pl ieisin is the eoniin pienee. I 
therefoo' Ihonaht d my duly l<i ae(|iiaiiit several 
of the eolli-^' sLailents witll tlie slliistiilifs! of 
Maine's eelehratisi diiilii;£ne is'twts'n G]o.utthes and 
I'hilii, ill whieli llie niusl sahtle iliiiI P'fiiasl nr|:ii- 



H. U V, Itcrozhi 

* 

' inufits artist theism are aildiieeil. Hut I iiavu 
idso furnished them with Dr. Fteiil’s and ITuipihl 
Stewart’s more aente rejities lo TIume--replies 
whieh, t-o this day, enntiniio nil ref 1110(1.+ 

IV 

Uerozio did not mstriiet his pupils in the 
elass-room only. Out of the tvillegc hours Itts 

+ I If nr 1/ Parttxin. By Thomas Edwards. IHSI. I’n. 
«(, 84. 
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pupils nii;l_ friunils flwkfn! 1 <> liini to 1 liis 

UiswnrsBs iti tbo AnolBitiic Association nr in 
Mr. Hiire’s scliool (now callinl tiu' linrn 

Hchool). Tl»c Al■!M^l^nlic' Asswiiition, ii (icliotinjr 
cluh itiiil jjcrhitps the first of its kind in 
Iiulin siiicc the iiilyciit of tlus llritisli, was 

fouiulo<1 i>y Dcrozio, in iHIiS c)r The 

Aiwociatioii nict, at first in I feroJtio's lioiisc; IhUt 
it WHS tmii»fflrr>‘il to Hrikiswcii Hintrh’s ManikUila 
Gnrilcn-IIousn, Dcrozio's clisi’oiiiiH's in the 
AsBociiitioii on such snhps'ts ns fal^', f'aitii, the 
HacrtHlncss of trntli. the iiofiility of pnlriotistn, 
exertwl iininense influence on thi^ inimis of his 
pujiils. Th<!«^ youiijr lenriK^rs sl«rU'<l Pniihciiim^ 
the first piiiHT in I'hijtlisli, cvin' eoiuhietcil anil 
fldiksj hy IniJiaiis. Thf llrii’iii! SiKrinltir, 
ennilneUMl Ity some of tlu'se pupils, wroli’ in its 
issue of Beplenilx'r 1. IHtli; 

About this time jenriy llio hunenksl Henry 

iJotoxio by his tiilents inul enihiisiasm, fi.v Ins 
niiweiiriwi exErtions in anil mil of the liiniioo 
Collcjie. hv his ennrse of hs-tiires nl Mr. Hnni's 
Hchoof. hy his n^^iilar iitteiiifiLui-i' nnif cxhoitatinns 
.n( the ivwkly nnx;linjpi of the Aeinleniie Institu¬ 
tion.' nnd uliove ull hy his nnimatinji;, ehliithteniiia 
Slid eheerfnl ixiiiversalion, had wrought a ehaiif;c 
in the minds of the native yiaith, whiiOi ts Felt to 
Ijiis day noil wliieh will twer he reinenificix'il hy 
those who have Imnefilixi hy il. It was tfieii I lint the 
first nntix'O [miior in Kiifilish the "I'lirlhenon.” 
was put forth under fiis auspices. The first N'n. 
adriH'StisI tlie eaiise of eolonixntioii and tlint of 
hminie edneation. it eoiideniiusl the su|a'rstitioiis 
of the HitulooH and prayixl for cheap justice. It 
started the ortliiukix HiiiiliMsi, nnd their niiftltl anil 
infliionwi erusheil il ill the hiiii. The second 
iiunda'r was in typi’, nllfiiaijrh it was never einai- 
lafed. lint the spirit of eni|iiiry uas not. ennld 

not U' clieekeil.. Half a ilonen of Ih'rosin’s 

lioys eaiisixt a ferveiit in ws'lety nui) (jnve the first 
siuii'k to iliiidooisiii. \ slrii't and ixwercnt adher- 
cnee to what they were ■ taiiftht as their iirineipfes, 
an almost romantic nttaehnieiit to what they 
dceineil the spirit of truth, characterised thiwe 
yoiini; men. Tlierc was iii4ee<l such a siiitrlcness of 
purtsisc, saeh a devotion ' to t.he . eaiise of truth, 
sneh itiifiinehintr attachrmait to priiieijiLe and 
such hiirniitfc and pervadin;t enlhuaiastn, that one 
miirht have tiredicUaf without extravaKanec. :i 
revolutimi in the manners, tlio morals nnd ralittioii 
of the Hindoos. 

Dercsio’s pupils atoml for truth, yijrht nnd 
justice. They wanted to fight dogntntisni to the 
finish, «o innttcr from whatever tpinrter it came. 
The enthtisumin of soine, however, ran to excess. 
They ate thiiiga publicly from forbidden quarte)rs 
An ifefiiiiice of Hindu ortlioiloxy._ Thi^' went a 
further. They be«imo seeptics and lost all 
Euith in aatnbliabotl religions. Neitlicr Hinduism 
nor Christintiity wna spnrei]. In hia nu^ 

biographical sketch, -the Rev. K. M, Banerjce 
wrote; 

The oppoiflwn titey nianifeatod to Christianity 
was nearly u deciii^^ M aptf^thy to 

club., 
tor 


IliniliKiism, Several nights the sulijin't of niir 
skeleli ntmhlixl in eomiiuny with iaigti l»alii« of 
friends in the |irineti>al streets in town, in onler to 
throw tile inissiiniiiries into I'idi^'iile, 1>y feigning 
to preach the giis|irl, anil iniit'itiiig their mis- 
|irontnieiulion of Bengalwi ami their incorrect use 
of words ami pltruses in tlieir Inngaiige. * 

Such ciinduet of tlte pupils was uatnrnllv 
resented hy the ortlifalox |mop[c. They mmle 
Dernxio responsible for this. An Hgitatioii wits 
set on ti»l in the Hindu eoiinminity against him 
whieli virliially ennsisi his tlismissnl rmm the 
Hindu f'illlege. Tlli.s happened on the. '2.'»th of 
April, IKil. Denwio wrote in ix'ply hi a letler 
fniiii Horaee Hayiiinii Wilson, Viei'-lVsideiit of 
the Managing ('ommith'c of the College: 

[f the religions opinions iil' the stadeiils have 
lieixnur nnhiiigixl in eonseipienee of the eiairse ] 
have (iiiisiKxl. the fiiiilt is not. mine. To_ iinsluee 
ixmviflt iini in their mi nils wss not within toy 
laiwi r; and if I am to lie iDiidcninisI for the 
athriani of some, let mi' ri’eeive iredit for the 
tliei.siB of I It] UTS. Ik'lieve me. my dear Sir, I am 
too thoroughly iminied with a ilixip sense of human 
ignoiuiee, and iil tlie piT|s'ttnd vieissitniles of 
iipinian. In speak with coniidenee even of tile 
tiiosi mumjsiilioil matters. Dinilit anil iiiieertainty 
liesiege ns too elosi'ly to iidniil the tsildiiess of 
dogmatism to enter an eniniiring niiiid anil far he 
il fimiii nil! to say that "'//ii.' in " imd “'/'/«;/ is uuf' 
will'll after most I'xl.ensivi' ari|naintiuii'e with llie 
resi'nn'hes of science, and .after the most ilaring 
fiighls of gi'iiins, we must ramfess w'ith sorrow 
mill ilisa])[iointineiil ihnt humility liriannes the 
liigliiwt wisdinn, for the liiglii'st wisdom assnns 
man of his ignoranee.'l' 

V. 

The peiiial during which Derozin servial tlie 
llinilii College was afterwiinls known ns the 
“Denizinn I’eriod.” With liis ilepiirtiin* from the 
lailh'ge. its eflieieiuiy in teaeliiiig also fell. A 
peraon with the initiiil ."W” wrote n letter to 
Thp Colirirr in April, IMTl, eoinplttining 

of the iiiisernble eOjNlition of tcai'hing in the 
eolU'ge, 'rliis leil to S eontroversy in the jMlper, 
some supporting and others lemting the stale- 
ments of “W.” Ill the eoiirsie of ft letter, “A friend 
to the College” gave nii account of the eonililion 
of the Colli'ge in the time of Derozio. His 
estimate of Derozio’s aei-vices to the college was 
almost thorough. He wroti': 

Your correspondent W. has drawn his eoiu'lu- 
sioiis from llic state of thiai^.'.'uot as they lenre 
Imt aa they arv. Lot him for ii moiiient lake a 
rvtros|icctivG gin nee of wiint may with prO]iricC.y 
be termed —the lirrv.itm prrind of the coWijw. • The 
master-spirit of tlits young man, whose nremature 
end will ^ deiilorol by every friend of nitniftnity 
and of literature, caiietl forth all the eneigies of 
the human lircftst. The charm of his eloquence 
nerved his yonng disciples to the most daring—yet 


* The Judia Setitie fur October, 1842. -Vlso rc- 
l>roduccd in The Bengal Ihirkaru, November 1, 1842, 
t ffenry Vemxio. By Thomas Edwards. Iw, p. 84. 
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llii' iioitli'st itclx, ■liiiii;.' ivh:(l ir> iiii|)iiriilldc><| in lUn 
jinitulx of «ipr colliiji’. or ovoii In iho hislor.v of 
•nmnkiiul, fUr iiifiiwil into the iiifaiiln tlie stcnilicsn 
Ilf iiianminil, ninl t.hrin to Ancrillcii liiiiin.' 

hikI every kiinlrtnl tic at the nltar of Truth, 
Ttnwe wfin were tienr felt tlic vinlciicc of itic 
timiK, mill Ihniich his Iniit fricnil ii]>|>liiii<ti<(], yet 
th« ap]>liiiiac was not tillOKi'thcr iiiniiuijittcil ; yet 
thi« Olio piml nils achicvcil -the Uitbicon, tiial 
sreat monM luiriicr of lliiidoo nifiiicnicnl, wan 
l•ro»sl■l|, and the triiiaiiih of reason and (ilii!osii|ihy 
over i;;iioninee a ml sii|ierstition may now Ik- 
roKanrteil as tixwl and irrevra’nhli-. 

To npiinviat.e la a eorreel. inanner the ra])lf1 
ndvaiters that edneatlini has made within the Iasi 
tiav years, we tii'Oii onlv to revert to oilier 
|irominen( facts eonnis-toi with this eviaitfid 
ltrri>xjan iirrim/, 1 slinll i»iinl :iait a fmv of tlusi', 
'file I'lirlliiiiuii. a weekly moral and lilerai'y 
lierlodieal, was (jol iip under his ausiiiees, and 
hut for the fiiemlly inlertsisitioa of i)r. Wilson, 
who lamraird Its lipinj; ii rather too |ireiiiatiini 
|imdiirtiiMi (a dins't avowal this of an ndviinee 
lisi nmiil for the state of thinirst. it hade fair to 
flourish, sapportoil eatii-ely by the eontrll lilt inns 
of the yoaiiK stiidcnls of ihe ColleKe. ’/Vie 
Ariitlrmir .\iiimiinlxiiM, another extremely iiwdid 
iiistitatioii. whieh bil« Hllraeteil the at ten linn and 
elieilisl the applause of the first jreiillennm of the 
jiliiee, WHS Founded and fosterisl diirhi); his lime 
and by him ; and ileapite the viirioiis eltorts maile 
In eriisb it nt Its laid, tiie spirit that nniniatnl 
its founder, eonlintics In iriiiile Its opemllnns to 
this day. tliirtl work of bis bund was the 


Wirtti/ miti'iil ini'f iithHi'rhiat ;{iven liy 

him 10 the Students of ('olli'to' and oilier sister 
Inst hat ions. I remenilii'r with fisdinita of plcasitni 
tile iriow of enthusiasm visilile on every eouiili'li- 
iiiKS' assembled na these oneasioiis. Isive. irratiliide 
I rut It, hoiinr. atiisiar to hiivi' h(>eii the )iromtiieiil 
realnri's of his short lait lirilliiint ennsT: and the 
soell ihni Isuiiul Ills papila arottiiil liiin. si'rvisl 
alike (n niiimate I hem to lUmost siitH'r-hiiniaii 
exerlioiis. Tliosi' wliii lienetiUsI most liy his 
iaslnii’lioa have liromrhl lliemselviu eoiispieiioiisly 
fiirward ■, soiae isliiiaj; r<s|HS'tnble ]S'rHMlieals. 
olhers sidiiiK by emit riba lions ; while a Iliin) 
class, movisl liy a eoiii'eaial spirit, have siimul 
Ihemselvi’S abroad nml are lieaelililiK their fellow 
eoiiiilryiiu'ii liy llie I'stalilisliment of trralniloiis 
Si'iniaarles. devolliij' lhas ant only their lieatls 
lait liieir tmise iik tin' irloriiais eatise of nioral 
iia pn iveaieiil... 

line w<ird more ainl I sliall liare done. In 
drawiu)' mir nlleiiliiiii to llm menis of the iliuihst 
t'oilejjix 1 have Is’eii iiiseasilily lid into iiu eiiln|;y 
of Uie late iniieh lamented Mr, l)ern/,io: these hiivo 

been so idenlilted thill, ill dwelliiiK on ... 

I have not known how In se]sirHic fnaii tl llie 
other.'* 

Thu spirit Ilf eniiuirv neroxio infused inlo 
his pupils lilts isjiue dnwii to US and hsi us to 
aei|iiin' fiesli knnwlisl^re every day with uii open 
mind. Ilnvili lies l.lie (,'ivatness of I)epiy.io the 
teaelier-piilriot til' the i tii'ly iiiiii‘l«‘eiitli l•^lllt11t•y. 

' 'I hr Oilriillii fittii iir, .Pime fi, ISIl'l, 


COIN OF SAMPRATI MAURYA 

HY K. I*. JAYASWAli 


C lINNMNfJHAM ill his_ .1/»-!>»t Coiii i/f huli'i 
has pnhli.slusl a iioiti of the Tiixihi mint 
((,'oin No. 'in on Pkto II, opposite piij^' fkt). 
rids coin has not Imeii uttompted to he retul. 



Oil the rti-crxr the legend is in Kliarnslithi 
■aiuKroads 

(Liivn 1) g 

(Line 2) ft (tli) 

There is a . Tnooit-oit-fiiU nionogmiii of llm 
Mnuryn dynnstv placed on the top of a standanl. 
"he other symiiol is of the four-quarters 
denoting Empire by_ the standard the letter lU. 
On the o&t'er«e side the coin has the same 


I noon-I III-I I til syiiilin] whieh slurbs 1 with tile 

reign of <'limiilrngnpbi and was a nionognini 

on Ids name (< 'hanilrn, moon). ’I'hero is ii 
svastika Iwlow the iiioiiugrmn, its on Asoka’s 
inseriptien at .lungad, where it is phieisi im it 
sfjiii<lard. Ily the side of llieso symbols, there 

me t.wo rdslmivi ill Hmiitiii and cjfV 

luit the ////o i.s pliussi tiliove SUmr. 

We liavc thus a second signed coin of the 
Mmiryas, The earlier Manryas gtive only 

inil.ials'of their names on their wins wliii’h hiive 
Is'eti -iliseovensl at I’atalipiil.ra i Exenvations). 
I am showing tins in uiy hook on Maurya eoins. 

r may add that the form is eonvety 

while SamjimU of the I’nniTias, tneaiiinglesa. The 
Divyayadana gives I'MiH’ixidi. 

i^inprali (co^. Sumpradi) wtis a grandson of 
A^ika. This coin and that of Dasaratha (already 
published) prove that liolh' [Jasaratha iiiul 
l^ainpnvli ruled, out; after another, just as the 
I'uranas stub;. That their empim iiielnihul 
Tiucila, like that of tlieir grant I father, is now 
established by thest; frottdcr coins of riasaratha 
Hiul Saniproili, liearing legends in Khamshlhi, 
for circulation in Afghanistan anti the ntdghhour* 
hooil. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF CLOSER RELATIONS BETWEEN 
KINDRED VERNACULARS 


Bv J>l\VAX BA IIA DDK KRISlIXABAIv MOHANJ.AL JIIAVKRI, m. a.. 


t.i.. II. 


Mrfrhni^ l,l„. .MnhiirHjn (jHi.kwml nF 

* I rnL-<'iil,ly MiiM^tioui'il H sflii.jiin Fur 

, mill Oiijiiniti wnUr-s of iTpii^., For Hir 

Imw-Iii. oF till' piiMii'. I„ ||^■rtpnlil^ln■ ii, th<‘ 

\ Kiyadlnkiiri it,vit.-« Fiv« sclmlnrs oF ciirh 

lanKUii-a P) ami iiloiiK will, li „tlmr 

otto'ih of til,. Klatj’, nmnai'lj'ii willi the Kclii- 
rViHiitmi'nl, ,lisni,.<,^.s with siiHi rU'holiir'* 
.s.ibj«-ts th,, hriim-lms of 

litfyutim*. I In? M'hohii's arc fiirthar iiiviii'il to 
deliver Iwtiiri'K on «,me Hiilijiel of their elmi,.,. 
out o) those iletormiiieil at the <Vmfe,viu.e. 

I rovisioij lin> |„.pr, ,iayii,fr tniveliiiiir 

ami Imllriitf el,.s of tl,e person rnvileii (o 
Iitteml the ( onferenee nml nlsn iin lioiioiiiriiiiti 
to the leeinn-r. The s.’heine fiiniisluyi one more 
of tijo jferu^rons [riv<»M 

to litrnUure l,y Jlin rriffliness. Tliis yi-ur tile 
iTiiie seloeted was the week hesriiiiiine- with USth 
holirimry. when His llifrhness' birth iliiy eele- 
hnitions were laiint- hehl, Rive siilijeets weiH> 
seltK-hsI For leehrres, one of them lieinj: “Kslohlish- 
lnent o( oloser ivUticms hetweei, kiiuiivii 

veriiiieiilars. ■ The others were: 1) 

I.Juuifcr1,ts on Oiiii: Priiicipnl A. R. Dhnivii of 
thellemii-es llimlii University; (L^) The eritic'iil 
.shtion of A< iparvii : J*rof. ]J. K. Tli.ikore, i,. a.. 

I. K. .s., (Retd); fit) fdeal of liidinii Universities 
on ItiiKui-stK' Imsis : Mr. K. SI, Miinshi. n. a.. 
1.1.. It,, -not delivered owiiitr to illness ; (4) siitia 
tendmieies of ^ modern ( liijaniti literature; 
Air. nunuinlMl \ . Dos^ri, m. a. 

The leetuitv were tleliveroil in Gujarati, 
the followintr is a tninslntion of what the 
tweseiil writer said on the siibjeet of the title of 
this artiele. 


Out of the many verjiiieiilars current in India 
those that helonp to tlie same (jotra, i. e, thow- 
deseeiided from the snnie parent, have eome to 
rnriii allied Ki-nups, TIimli, Henjjnli, Mamth) ami 
fdijiinUi, for instance, have their origin in Sanskrit, 
ami therefon' form an allietl group. The resultant 
iiilvanhige is that an individual speaking any one 
out of these four vernaculars fitnls' it easier to 
pi«;k up a working if not an intiinate-know- 
Iwlgo ot any other or all the vernaculars of 
tnRl tRfui ono spprtkjnjj the vprnRfulHr rtf 

^ alien group, c. 7 ,, a Madrasi. A Gujarati or a 
^ikshiii would more easily pick up Beng^ or 
Himli than a Tamil or Telugu speaking person 
from the iwuth. The n>B8on for this is that 
many words are common to each of the allied 


Vernaeiiliir.s, liesides siniilnrity in synla.x. iii.sh- 
of ttniikiiig mid exinx'ssinn of thoughts and idea- 
eli'iiii'iit of euinmonne.ss aiiil 
siiiilhinly it is easier to esttihlish elo.ser relaljiin- 
la‘tw<>i>l, sueli vi'rmienliirs mhu- sr, for literary pur- 
Ijoses lunongst others, than hetwwii then! ami 
those leloMging to mi alien-iiou-allied gixm|.. 
whieli have no mmnion origin and lack eont-ict. 
lingni.sl.ie and .spotial. 

liidiiins have an in mite aptitude for siiidriie' 
forwgn Imigutiges. Study of foieign Inngiiiige’^ 
has lieen their destiny for centuries^ DitriiiL' 
the time of the .Miihanimiidati rule, they hml tn 
.study Persian, as that was the t'oiirt' language 
and the hinguiige of their rulers. Indians h.iirMl 
it so irell that they heeame e-Xperts. 'I'hey coiiM 
write piH-lry, carry on corn'spondeneo in eiiltiired 
style, ami discuss such highly philosophical 
sulijer'ts as Sidisiu, most creilitahly in that foreign 
hiiigiiage.^ Ttiat was so all over the <‘0(thliy, 
specially in the north, east ami west. Then' 
with the divline of the .^logAi! nde, our tlcstinv 
hwami' liiikis] to the British rule, and tor the 
last cenMnA> jind a half we hnvi: taken p> th.’ 
study of Knglisli and profiius'd .scliolars of the 
ealibri: of !^ir Suicndia Nath Hanerji, Dr. Rahin- 
<lrii Nath Tamwe, Mrs, .^aTOjiiii Naidii, the Kighi 
TTon’hle Alr.Khaslri and the late Mr. G. K. Goklialc. 
whose immuiand of tile language is iint<|iic ami 
.nmiuestioned, .V[)titiidc for the study ot 
liingniige.s, therefor,', exists in us by 
nature. If we eiiu struly foreign hniguages 
well, there couhl la, iih • doubt that we can sfii.ly 
Imliaii vcrnuRulatie with eiiual ease. The only 
(jnestion to winsiilef is, what should he the means 
taken to fncililtib, their stitily. A few thought- 
which have occnrrwl tn the Witer, in ,-onmx'tioo 
with It, are swi, out here. 

Out of th'e four vemiu'ulara inentioncl above, 
two an* near neighbours : Gujarati and Marathi: 
wliilc the other two, Hitidi and Bengali, thougli 
near neighbour to cneh other; are distant geo- 
graphieally from the first tWTd. ' Ilimli had eIo« 
rontai't witli Gujarati in olden times. It posscssi-ii 
Mss. written in Vraj. Poets like Ivaliii LaLand 
Dayaram could write verses In Vraj. Dadu Ihiyal 
preached his Vani in Vraj, and the saints amf 
sadhus who came to Gujaral in large number^ 
from the north also used Vraj. But 5iat contact 
gradually dieappeared. As fdlr Maratbi and 
Gujarati, their contact dates from the Jays when 
the former language began to bo heard by the 
inhabitants of Gujarat on account of the constant 



RICLATrONS m-rrWKKN KINnilKI) ViCHN'ArriiAUs 


U4!) 


Mititnry pxpeiiil.ioii.'* utnliTl.iiki’ii l>y the MnintliiiH 
i.. .‘ttibiluc tne pTOvituv. Thry ciPiii'trncU'cl :) 

:.i ''j'uni, tlii’ir ilcimtiiPK lioaiiti Ui i;ik<' 

up rfsitlcncp in Siirut, tlicy rri'rtfc'il Tliimils (inili- 
i;ir>' lit Ikirndil. Diililini iimi iVilinil, in tin' 

imirt of (iiijnrnt ; they lipjrmi to ilwnll in Aliiiii'ilii- 
li;i<l ; mill inntly ilili* ti> l.lli'ir Miilk^fiii ,'tiiil 
ith'ituliiwi rnuU in lliijiinit mill KnthlsiM'nil. 
■« linc'i Ilf ^^llrlIllli iN'ipiii to micli ill!' nirn of tlm 
(oijmilti. Alt}ir)ii;;1i I’nrsinil ivilii llin iiiiilinni of 
.■iiriviijNiiiilciii'i' in jiolitii'ill niiittcrs. iim'I iiltliontrli 
Miiriitim oflicnrn nlnlioiii'il in I injnrnl I’nrii'siniiiili'il 
nilli till' iiiithoi'it.ii'ii ill I’uoim mill SiiUnit in 
Miiiiithi. iilill iiK tlii'V lunl to ix'iuiiin lon^ in 
(iiijiii'iiU mill iiii till' iiinjiiiiiKi' Ilf till' jniiviiini' iviin 
liiijiiniti. ftii'V I'linlil lint, iymiii'i' tlio nxiiili'iii'i' of 
till* IiintiniiKP mill Iniil •'nt to l)i’ ilni)i[ilinti’il ivitii 
it. It is for this I'l'itsnn flint ninny DnkHlini 
fniiiiliVn jvsiilciit in (injur,it iisi- vitv ;:iiini (Juj- 
ai'iifi lintli in .sjiwii nini writing. Siniilni'ly Mmsi' 
I iiijunitin. who littvo ttmii' to tlin Dii'ciin. for l.i'.nli' 
riinl iillu'i' piii'iKisos nnil livn in jiliii'i's liki' I’nonn. 
Itliiililt iinii Nmiilill'liin'. nml t.lnisn who livn in 
Thiinii hikI ]liiss<*in tin nntivi's of the ilisi.rii't — 
'IKi'inlly fill' Atn"! Inui ilnniiiH of ilinii' writn 
anil tniK Miinithi ns wnll ns tin- Ifnkshiiis. 'I’lins 
oiiitiii't liii'l IdiiK liiM'ii nstnlilishnii lii'l.wni'ii thnsn 
iwo voriiiirulai's ilun to [lolitii'ill mill ixxilioniii’ 
i-aiis4>s. In nilins likn Itnmhiiy wlinrn (itijilnllis 
am ( Unk slinis rnniiii' in clnsn [iroxiniity of niin 
aiiotlinr or .sni'vn ns nollnnpuns in ihn Sinnn 
• ■(lii'i'S, they iinliiinilly |ii<'k up nni'li orl.linr's viTiiii- 
niiliii'. Hownvnr. w'hnt thny talk is nnitlmi' coirii't 
liiijarnti nor i-orna'I Miimthi. (liijnrnfis inosi.ly 
■ niploy Miiriitlii snrvmits. nmi n woi'kiti'; know- 
li'ilfri' of oai'li Othnr’s lHn(;:ii;iKn, siK'li ns wonlij 
maki- his sorviuit uinlnrsliiml the iiinsti'r’s nnnils 
■'ll llin inustnr's pni't nii<1 siu'b ns woulil inako thn 
iii!ista‘i' iinilnrstnnil thn snrviint.'s nnnls nii thn 
'■'I'vant’s pni'h suffini's for all pi'iicilionl piii'jiosi'S. 
It I'pR'inhins thn normnt siiipniih ns tniinli as thn 
I’ijrnoii Knjilisli of f.hn chinnsn i-nsnmhlns tlin 
'■'■I'lncl Hnttlish of the Knjrlishinnn. 

This stain of thinirs shows oin; of thn iiinans 
I'l thn niifl of thn nslalilishniniit of nlosnr I'olal.ioiis 
li'twnnii (hi- two variinniilnrs. ft is a snlf-nviilnnt 
l"■illt, still reipiirns iiotlntc, c/'.., that if nloso mln- 
ti'iiis hntwneii two vnriinniilnrs hnvn to Im nsla- 
I'lislind, then the spwtknrs tlinniif shoiihi bn 
hioii^ht into closer noiiliii-t spotiiilly anil inutnal 
iinnwouvse for nxnhiinim of learning luiil iilnas 
li |s to Im estnblislusi. 

The fflil of the Maintha power in (injanit anil 
rise of the Ilritish power resiilteii hi tlin 
n.iuiinHtfOii of eloae noiitant Itotween the (injanitis 

.I the Daktthnis Kxwptinp for those Dakshni 

'aiiiilins that settled in (iiijarat and made iilanr's 
like Surat, liroaeh am! Ahntndubad their tionie, 
tl'0^> other Dakshpis who itseil annually to visit 
' njaiut ami return to the Deccan at the end of 
ti;n fair season, eenaed to come, and thus tlm 
li 'ld of eontact benaine eircnmsnrilied. Maratlii 
•■'inid a. peruinnent hotne only in one place. 


Harnda, and tliat also an isointeil Inimn, siirnininl- 
nil on all sides hy (iiijaniti. Thus rlosn niiiipint^ 
lintW'ni'ii thn sjieakers of the two Vel'lianultirs eimie 
In mi end. It o'innins to he eoiisiilereil lion it 
eiiti he ri“e>hihlishi'il, 

Still the one tni'mi.'- that is eon.sMi'n'il tin- 
I'liiid and most inipnrl.aiit ineiins of estahli'shiiip 
eloser I'liiitael lietweeii tile two nniil' vi'i'Mili'iihirs 
ii]i[ilies nirh is|nal rone all tlin four, is laiiii- 
iiion to ihein nil. It is the suggestion thnt 
hooks, newspa|iei's, periodienls, etc., pnhiisheil in 
ttii'sn four vni'uiienlni's shoiilii he. pi'iiiN'il in 
IkdlHiilh or Di'viiagi'i .seripl, Marntlii ami Hindi 
have still iidlieii'il to that sr'riiit. < fiijiiiiiti has 
eoinpli'fely omn. oil it in id Iti'tieali partially. Tlieiv 
is gn-at ndvmitage in having a I'liniaion script. 
.\s meatiioneil ahove, f.here is eiiinaiiinansH of 
Wonls iK'l.weeii tliese four vi'iiiiii'iilars and also 
siniilai'ity in synla.x and tliotigiil I'.xpicssioii ; theni- 
fiii'i', if the script he such as eoiiM he iiml liy nil 

then it woulil nut he ililtieiilt Ui follow tlie subjert- 

iiiatli<r of the writing. Iknigali piH'ins (iriiiteil in 
Ik'vuagri eati he understoinl hy (iiijaratis ami 
r'nr nrxn, I iiijarati pis-iiis prinhsl in the siiiiie 
sei'ijil nmi he iiiidirstood hr Iteiigidis. Thnsr 

(injanitis who have .settled in (’aleiittii ami ntliei' 
places ill ’fi'iigal. nan ti'stifv to tills, tiiijmali 
ipiotations in the two hooks (1) .Mili'sloiie.s in 
(injai'iiti IjitiTiitLiri'. anil (:f) l<'in'thnr Milesiones In 
tiajaiiiti Literati]re. pnhlishi'd hy the pre.-s-nt wrih'i' 
have liivn prinled in Devnagari with thn ohjeet 
that those who nan read ItalliiHlIi script iiiav 

niidci'stnnd llieiii, Diwan liahadui' Keshnvial ll. 
Dlirnva. who ns'ciitly deliveri'd a .series of lis'tnrns 
ill (iiijarati iniilnr die auspices of the Itiiniba^' 
University lias jjiinted tliciii in Dcvmigri scripi, 
as the siihji'Ct iif tile Inctiirns, 

is from a liti'Niry isiint of view 
of iiiipurlaiii'e not only pi (injarat hat id.'o 
oiitsiilc the lirovincn of Gajnnit, 11 is ohjncl was 
that lliiiHe iintsidc tinjarat slioiild avail ihntn 
.selves of the result of his ifseari'lies, and as a 
a iiialp'i' of fact, such outsiders have heen innking 
use of till'.si'hojarly inthlication. Old writers like 
Diwan Ilaliinliii' itaniihliialhhni I'llayram also 
followis! the same |iliiii. anil the Ikimda Ktah', 
so far as some of its piililicatinns, n.the 
Hispiry of I'/iiieation by tlie iaP- Maiiisliiitikar 
li. Ilhalt, -are isiiicernnl, uses the same imslriiiii, 
l'’iirther, the HtaP- Oa/ette (Agnii I’atrikii) is piin- 
p'd ill Italhndh. The argiinienl ml vain'is I agaiii.sl 
the nsi' of this scripi, is thiit thereby tlie veriui- 
I'lilar loses its inilividiiidity ; (iiijarati priiiU'd 

in Di-.Viingri is not (iiijarati : it is so. Uhiinge of 
apis'iirani'O dons lead t» some defent in its ori- 
jriiial fonn or shii[M‘; hiilthat should not outrWnigh 
the , resulting advuntiiKes. W'ripTs, thnrnfoiv, in 
these four vnrnacniars would certainly he ahlo Pi 
Jielp the nansi- greatly hy follnwing tin- .siiggestinii 
made in this dinsitioii, 

H. II. The Maliarnja Saheb has now made 
Hindi the court language., and thereby Piking a 
most important sp;p in the ilireelon of esbiblishing 
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v<M'y elo»<> oiiiiliiet tH‘twi>eti (Jiijiiniti, Marntlii 
anil Hiinli. Ilifi IliKhiiuss' subjoclfi. if tlu'}’ 
liuppt'n III In* Diikslinis, hiivc iim'iiiiaril.v tn sLixly 
tliHir inothi'l' Miikuh, Miiratlii, if (itijitiiitiK, thru 
(iujarati. In iiildiiimi, Iliinli lii'iiij,'' lhi‘ (‘uiirl 
1 )i]it'iiii;;i!, tlioy Ixitli will luivii U> stmly llimli 
fiir riJiiwMiM of sliiU-. Tlio ixiiiTiniciil, lluTufoii'. 
if siiowdiifiil, will l■(■^lninJy Iji'infr tlii! tlim* vornii- 
rulnrs v<’vy riosc, 

[f oj>]ioitiiiiik-» arc allorioil to tin iso wlio speak 
lliew \‘t‘riiiu',iiliir» tm luei-t ofien, for exelimiffe of 
llioiitrlw, tliiit, winilit 1)1' :iii ailililioiial ai!viint)if;e. 
rti.) iireseiil CVin fereiiii' is ii I'oiierek' instil I ice of 
it 'rfiny can at sucli (V>ii fei-emins, vei'y easily fiinl 
lint, till' ^■OL)^lLll>)l fi'iltiires lu'lween llie Verna- 
ctilars, their similarities anil ilissiiiiilnrities, and 
then consider, whether l.lieii' is any iisan, anil 
if SI), ill nliat way lo briiit; ahnut tile desiied 
object Tliey can lake decisions on literary, 
social, scientific anil other eo<rnate snhjis'ts : further. 
)ir(;iiidjecs hiirhoun)il by one against the oilier 
would he yvinovisl. 

Every piMvincc now hohls its litmuy Con- 
fereiiee (Snhityii I’arisluit). Miiratlii. Ilenitali and 
Iliinli lateniry ('oiiFerenees have done and enni.iniie 
to do praiseworthy work. The [n'riaanent offices 
of the Ih'ii'siili and Hindi Liti'ntry f’oiifevcnees 
arc diiiiii; jsrciil' seivii'o to their own liiiiKiiatre and 
and lih-ratiiro. If lUilliors and writers of allied 
vcrnaeiiliits he invitisl to he jircsent at the 
sessions of the Ihirislmt of any particular verna- 
euliir tliat would do ^^reat ffiod, hut IVir that 
purpose the invittsi authors must make it a 
point to allend the si'ssinns. To illustrate this, 
t would Ktve only one instanee. At tlic time the 
(lujaiiiti Snhitya Parisliat was in session at Tjiit.hi 
ill Kathiawad durintt last (I'I'SK) ('Inistums Inili- 
diiys, the well-known Hindi speaker and" writer 
Pandit Ram Nari'sli Tewari hnppciicil to eonie 
then*. He was risinesUid to attend and frive tlir 
Parishnt the Is'iielit of Ids seliolarahi]!; lie nitmsl 
and for fifteen ininntes held the audience sjiell- 
himtid by his disi'oiiirsi' on mivlnin fisitures of 
Hindi folk-lore, of whieh he. is a deep studeiil. 
He spoke in Hindi imd drew a vivid picturi' of 
the ]ioij;iiam'y of tlie jrrief of a doe wliosc male 
Imd Imvi) sliot and eati'ii liy a Kin); aiiil of her 
iitipeal to the (iueen to return at least the skin 
of the detT to her so tliat she iiiight eonsole 
herself by looking at it The hearers followml 
liiiii eomplelely. If, thcndoiv, this su);gestion he 
adopted, it wonhl result hi some fpiin. Some 
sneli sugKestion was once niaxle at one of the 
irevioiis Sessions of the Gujnniti Sahitya J'arislmt, 
)ut nothing tangible eamo out of it. The sngges- 
tioii, if adopte<], will not surely lend to any harm. 
Such invited repivsentalives may either discuss 
this veiy subject, of closer contact, or may 
deliver separate lecturea and therein discuss 
the subject aud invite exchange of views. If 
nothing else, the prcseiioo at least of sueli repre- 
wntntive.s would create curiosity, in Uie minds of 
the is'vsons assemliled, to know something about 


their InnKuagc and literature. Even tliis awakenii 
of inteis'st would be a gain. 

A eomnion meeting ground ciui he ai-mntv 
for [lersons living in the same town or city 
imssing through it. In Harodil there is the (V*uti 
Eilirar.v. In HomlNiy flic Forlws OujaraU Sahl 
.Maiidir or the Daksluii Rrahnmn Sainaj Ha 
The dilfieully, however, is ki eii'iite in j»np 
a desire to ntilim* such menus, as, at |irc.Hent, m 
finds completi' indill'ereiiee then'iiliouL 

Ideas and ideals of morality and imiiioralii 
libeily of thought and aetioii. flguiH* in dilfeiv 
literatures in dilli'rent ways. 'I'liero is a da- 
lietweeii old niitions and new. on these subjeii 
Realism is now eoming into prominence. Tl 
jKirtryal and evaluation of liistiirieal mid Ihuime 
ebnraeler.s has also raisisl a l•onlJ■ovlTsy. Wilhi 
wliiil limits and lo wliiit extent can portrayi i 
dii|iart. from the urigiiiai source or mak'rials, an 
where should they sto])—these are some of tli 
ijuestions at pn’sent agitating bulh (iujaruti an 
-ihirathi liU'vntui'Cs. A eomnion iiieetmg gnam 
would hel]i their .solutiiin, as the original .soiii'ci- 
woolil he ciimmoii. 

The difficulty cxiicrienceil owing aliscnc 
Ilf suilahle scientilie [ 'irfrviifq^) tunns in ihcs 
veriiHciihirs is a long-standing limidieap to tli' 
sprcnil and popnhirizing of eiluinlion in seientili 
subjects thiough veriiacuhii's. If stdiolars of ihe-i 
vernaculars can come to an ain'cemoiit irf ihi. 
respivt mid jirejaire a voeahnlary, it is Isiiiiiil !■ 
irove authoritative and enii ho easily used hy all 
n this way, soniethiiig more than clo.si' ndatime 
would lie estahlishisl. as then tlieiie would he iiiiitv 
The Hindi, Nagari Prflehariiii .Sahlia had pri-pari'< 
and cireiilatcd such a viK-abidary sometime age 
The Hcngali Snhitya I’arishal had done sometbin:' 
III) identical lines. I do not know about Marathi. 
'L'he late Pref. T. K. (iajjar had iiiidertakeii l-l" 
bisk in Hiijarati, with the help of His Highness' 
(lovernmeiit and sisin it Ihningh. What is injuind 
is a sustained and eysU'inalie efliirt townnls i-i. 
oi'diimtloii. . ' ■ ■ 

Responsihle litgiilry iKidics heloiiging to ein li 
vcrimenlar should piiblisli lists of their eliissii-s. >.■ 
tliat till' other vernaenhus may know exactly wliirh 
works are worth translation and which not. .Mutual 
arrangiaiients for translation of such works ean I" 
made. 

Ill the Hix'euii, even though the State.s are ii”> 
aa large or rich as those in Gujamt and Kalhi 
a wad, their eiiligliteiind filers wholehcartedlv 
help the cause of literature.■'In .Gujarat, H. li¬ 
the Maharaja of Oaekwad’s geiferoaity and wiif- 
outlook stand pre-eminent nml act as a tgiecem 
light to others. If a leaf is taken out of H. 11. - 
hook ly other rulers in Iielping the fulfilment < I 
this object, niucli can he oeconiptialied. 

These are a few sug);cstions which at presciii 
oeeur to the writer. Time alone will show he" 
many of them can lx* or are acted upon with suiices- ^ 
hut, still, if an attempt be mode to print books 
etc., publislied in the four reJatHl vemneuhirs hi 





Oevnagri, it would facilitate the cariyiag out of 
that noble obiec^ vin^ finding out a lingv 
for India, and making Hindi take the pli 
ihq^^nitnon. language. 


His Highnesa the Mabar^ Saheb oaandt 
be thanked enough for deyMinff such meant a# 
theae to bring acholara of difTerent languid 
together. 


SO-CALLED SCIENTIFIC CRITICISM OF ORIENTALS 

By DHIRENDRA NATH ROY, i*h.d.. 

Head of the Department of Philosophij, Unwersity of the Philippines 


O F the various chamcteriatics which 
have been ascribed to the people 
of the Orient ~nnany of them 
designed to be in the form of 
criticism—the one that seems to be most 
appropriate is the lack of what is known as 
the scientific spirit But in view of tlio 
usually admitted fact that orientals are in 
general philosophically inclined, this may 
sound rather paradoxical, unless the tenn 
"scientific” is proved to connote something 
Antithetical to philosophical. Tf the end of 
science is to become philosophy, it is obviously 
impossible to establish any antithesis between 
the two. But if science is regarded as an 
end in itself, there may be some such 
possibility, and the apparent paradox of the 
orientals being philosophical but unscientific 
may disappear. 

Accepting the popular Spencerian meaning 
of science as partially unified knowledge, 
anyone may perceive its hypothetical nature 
from its own limitation. Scientific knowledge 
is rightly held as partially unified, because 
the collection of facte upon which knowledge 
is based can hardly be regarded as complete. 
Moreover, the facte that are thus collected 
give only a partial knowledge of them until 
they are stndied in their relation to the whole 
reality. Each science builds its own little 
world of facte upon which it seeks to 
generalize. The tmto of such a generalization 
nay be established by the facte of this little 
world, but when one considers that these 
facte bear richer and faller meaning in their 
relation to the facte of the vast outside one 
invariably finds it difficult to accept it as 
really established. This is ediy science leads 
asi—B 


to philosophy and does not oppose it. But 
science may oppose philosophy when its 
little world is all tliat it likes to recognize in 
testing the truth of its own generalization. 
Philosophy certainly admits the great value 
of scientific studies, but it cnniiot understand 
science wiieii the latter claims ite decision to 
be final. 

The scientific spirit as revealed in such 
an exorbitant claim is clearly antithetical to 
any philosophical dispositiaii. This spirit 
is found sometimes to go so far as to make 
itself positively harmful to the real cause of 
science. 

In the case of any nabiral science such 
spirit, however, may not bo so readily 
pcrt:eivc<l, inasmuch as its generalization la 
based upon some facte of nature, and nature 
does not care as to what sort of opinion is 
passed upon it. Nature did not say anything 
when Ptolemy upheld his generalization about 
plaitete—tlic generalization which had long 
been the gospel trutli. It was cqualfy 
unconcerned when Copernicus proved that 
generalization to be false. But did not toat 
peculiar scientific spirit reveal itself in that 
astronomical generalization which proclmmed 
ite' certainty and despotically sought to 
maintain that position ? 

In the case of a social or rather humanistic 
sciettce the so-called scientific spirit may 
be clearly visible. This is bemuse its 
generalization afiPecte men. and men do not 
choose to be wholly indifierent to what is 
said about them. But science has an 
advantage peculiar to itself. It pvas facts 
for ite generalization and facts are very 
powerful for immediate influence over one’s 
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decision. Few ate prepared to see through 
the game. For, these facts arc very often 
collected with a hidden purpose and manipulat¬ 
ed in a manner so as to compel tlie generai- 
ization already intended. The ({uaiot and 
fantastic race tlieorles of some ‘distinguished’ 
anthropologists might have been “scientific”, 
because based upon physical difTercnces, vi u, 
skull fornmtjon, skull content^ facial bones, 
shape of tho head, ooioiir of skin, hair, and 
eyes, etc., but these have served very little 
of the re.al cause of science, inasmuch as 
physical characteristics are the most unrelia¬ 
ble detenninants of race divisions. On the 
other hand, when some person of that scien¬ 
tific spirit notices that tliose theories are 
merely convenient devices to flatter the 
theorists themselves and their kinsmen mid 
to feed their national bigotry, he may try 
to uphold, witli the siuiio purpose, some 
counter-theory by means of cipinlly sclentilic 
data. Of tlie many psychological llieories 
of race (pntlitics the one that is much* talked 
of is the theory that niuititoins levels of race 
intelligence. Some races are generalized as 
Buperior in intelligence to some other on tlie 
bases of intelligence-(|Uotient and stiitistics. 
When a person affected by this theory finds 
that the generalization invariably includes in 
the former group the theorist himself, he may 
become equally sensitive and try to inove 
the contrary, to his own adianitagt!, in the 
same scientiic manner. The sociotiqjical 
theories of cultuml levels, pi-ogross, and 
civiliaatioii have been upheld as scientific, 
while these may show to all refteefive minds 
how each theorist bias ingeniously collected 
facts to persuade others to feed his national 
egotism. While he recognizes some sort of 
natural divisions of mankiud, hp does not seem 
to feel shy of dogmadcally upholding his own 
UkcB and dislikes as the sole criteria of other 
people’s achievements and his own standard as 
the only mcitsuring rod of all types of progress 
and civilization. TJierc arc certain fuiidumer- 
tal ethical principles which, oik' account of 
their intrinsic value, have universal applica¬ 
tion. These' arc the acknowledged criteria 
of high moral life. So the same sciendtio 
spirit is found to play its part in the fatuous 
generalization about a whole people or race 
as morally depraved from some individual 


instances of failure to observe such principles. 
On the other hand, to please itself it luay^ 
naively generalize about a people . hfghfy* 
moral from the instances of. its individual 
members observing tliose principles, to a 
cermia extent, witliin their own little group. 

The absurdity of such theories or genera- 
liziitioiis docs not seem to strike those for 
whom tlieso have some pragmatic values. 
On the contrary, they may try their best to 
uphold them neglecting or even hiding all 
facts that may be advanced against such 
tlicorics. Reason fails because their will is 
determined. Only persons of similar scientific 
spirit may make them listen to auotlier Story,— 
persons who may collect, in an equally glaring 
maimer, anotlier set of facts to justify a 
cfiiitriry theory. They may listen and be 
tem]K)rarily silent about their own pet theories, 
but they will not like to admit that their 
theiiries are wrong uiitii and unless they have 
tried all possible means to disprove the 
contrary and foiiml themselves uiisiicccssfid. 
Evidently, what is passing at present for 
seimitific spii'it is that confirmed habit uf 
genendization upon facts without due regard 
to their adequacy. Science may thus define 
itself as an unusual attempt to generalize and 
to geiieralizi!, in a good many eases, with a 
hidden motive. 

A little refieetlon iqMii the points described 
will .show that seienee in this sense ls a 
misiioincr and the so-called sciedfie spirit 
is positively dangeroiLs, if not suicidal. No 
real .scientific spirit can ever think of admit¬ 
ting ill the laboratory the idols of Boexm. 

rf we have-', hitherto eiidiiavoured to 
dc.scribc tlie points in tlic ab.stract, it is 
because many ugly things are being done in 
tlie name of science,—^ings who.se awful 
meaning may not bo clear to all of ns until the 
true nature of tliis science is exposed, and 
because it will now be easy. for us to under¬ 
stand the mighty problem.-with which the 
Orient has been grappling. 

And nowhere in the whole Orient is the 
problem so rclentleasly exacting as it is in 
India and China, ’i^his is because these twa 
countries represent two splendid civilizations 
which never yielded to the ravages of time 
and still refuse to yield, in their intrinsic 
values, to any upstart clvUization. Those two. 
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great countries have been tumctl into verit¬ 
able laboratories in which any typo of 
.tPfej gncj aL^may come ami invest^ntti facts 
about tlic pestle or rather “natives,’'“often 
without their knowledge and soinetinies in 
spite of their protests—for some “scientific 
discoveries” most of which arc usually more 
self-pleasing than scientific. The facts they 
collect arc not what they find but what they 
look for and these too often witlimit due 
rcgjird to tlieir quantity, time, place, and other 
circiunstunces so that the intended genendi/si- 
tion may be justified. But even tliese facts 
may not have tlie same meiitiing for the 
foreigners ns for the native peo})lc and hence, 
the former cannot be in a position to form a 
generalization repreatmting titc latter. Yet, 
litindredB of generalizations ari^ migraciously 
formed about the Orientals and then scdnloiis- 
ly spreml all over tlic world through books, 
newspapers, magiizines, cinciim siiows, platform 
speeches, and pulpit oi'ations. So the work! 
has been educated to know the Oricntiil 
peoples and their civilizations in irays whicli 
are not only misleading but even insulting. 

But in every ease of siieli misreprentation 
the glaring array of facts, however mngntfied, 
gives it a scientific colour and liides its true 
nature. This is the age of sciuiico. ’I’he 
world likes to believe in anything that may 
be presented in the name of science, for 
s<*.icuce is the modern Pope, supposed to lie 
itifaUible. This is why no amaiint of protest 
ftx>m the Orientals against such misI'cpreseiila>- 
tion hn.s been enough to impress the work!. 
But the Orientals see and suffer from the 
injustice of it. They wonder how the workl 
can accept the false stories of the foreigners 
who do not nndorstand the meaning of the 
facte collected by them. 

To give more concrete facts, it has b<!on 
■=aid and spread throughout the world that tlic 
Oriental people are very low in morals, super¬ 
stitious, cruel, mean, treacherous, timid, con¬ 
servative, and so forth. These ugly generaliza- 
tiiyns have been held before the world for n 
long time and factfl have always been 
available to support them. If at the begin¬ 
ning the facts were very few, the imagination 
was not lacking to make these highly 
sensational and thus impressive. 'Where 
imagination failed, the vastness and variety of 


the population helped, for no instance of human 
frailty is absolutely tmposaibic to find in such 
a vast area of land with more than half of 
the world’s |)opnliition consisting of Ifuge 
hctenigcneoiis types. Where even that fail«^ 
the long histoi^' of the Orient helped, for no 
people, however advanced in civilization, can, 
for all times and under all circumstances, keep 
itself free from some mnnd lapses or other, 
and the history of Bome of the Oriental 
eoiititries being the longest known to the 
world may supjily any required FaetM at some 
period or otlicr. \Viu;n all these ways aro 
thus considered, one ean easily understand 
how these generalizations havi* been support¬ 
ed by facts to make them seieiditie, -facts 
which the Orientals preliably caiinot deny 
.and yet they siiiecrely believe that the 
generalizations are not Irne. But the world 
is given facts and it woiuk'r.s wliy the 
Orientals sliould still venture to eontrailict. 

While these gclier.'ilizations huvo been tliiiH 
working* for a very king time in the mind 
of the ivorkl, no pains are being sparerl to 
discover, from time to time, new facts to pre¬ 
serve intact the world’s impression already 
ci-eated. These new fai'fs may bo very few 
and far between but arc (rertainly useful in 
confirming tlie old beliefs. .Some of tlicsc 
facts may be pick«I up from tiiose advertised 
a long time ago but are made fresh by new 
artistic skill in brilliant colouring, and the 
impression of the peojiie is re-<{iiickcncd. One 
can, tlicrcfon', well iinagine what it really 
moans to the Oriental people to convince tho 
w'orid tli.at it has totally nnsnndcrHtood them. 

Take, for instance, the belief that tho 
Orientals are of very low morals. This 
belief has become so deeply itigrained 
in the mind of some foreigners that it is 
clearly discernible in all their dealings with 
the Orient. We may uiGtitiou in this 
comieetion the view of one of the world’s 
most widely road European poet Ttudyard 
Kipling ns typical, llerorring to the Oriental 
people to the east of Suez tliia hononnibla 
poet very impressively said that "there ain’t no 
' Ten Comma mime nts.” The motive of excluding 
tlie regions west of Suez from his pious 
attack is flint these Ten Oommandmente are 
said to have originated somewhere on that 
side and he could not conscientiously attack 
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the people of that eacred part of the Orient. 
The Ten Commaiidmente, whether Mr. 
Kipling knows it or not, have never b<!cn 
unknown and unpractised in the land of the 
Buddha and Confucius, but they have been 
more in the form of principles than command¬ 
ments. The Oriental people are by tradition 
not BO need to commandments. A enmntand- 
ment, no matter from where it comes, h.os an 
autocratic Bignificance—something imposed 
from outside, and is necessary only where 
people are morally crude anil incapable of 
oelf-disciplinc. Mr. Kipling i.s, of course, both 
an effect and a cause. . He was certainly not 
in all th(! countries lu^ hits, hut his sweeping 
Btutement is the result <if his false cdiicaUon. 
As lie has become vt'ry distinguished, although 
probably because of tbo nourishment derived 
from the same land of inunorality, his state¬ 
ment has a great inRiieiice upon his readers. 
How can tlie world disbelieve a man whose 
literary craftsnrauship has won him a Nobel 
prize ? The Orientals iiaturnlly fiird it most 
difficult to coiiviiice the world otherwise. They 
know it is false and rt^gret that a man like 
Mr. Kipling shnttld say it. 'L’he only way they 
can consider him as not a liar is that “there 
ain’t no Ten (,\muniindmcnts” for him and 
for other men of his type when they are 
east of Suez or speak of things east of 
8ucz. The Orientals know it very well that 
there are fonsigii people who come to live 
among them without ever fcolitig the necessity 
of observing what they call their Ten 
Commandments. If Mr. Kipling means any¬ 
thing by his statement it is that he is one of 
these foreigners. 

The sanre may be true of the other beliefs. 
It is said that the Orientals are superstitions. 
Of course, in a sense all people are more or 
loss superstitions. But to specify the 
Orientals, especially the Indians and the 
Chinese in general, as very superstitions,— 
people who have given the world Some of the 
profoundcst types of philosophy, studying 
freely, persistently, and deeply aJl the rich 
varieties of cosmic mysteries and social' 
problems, people who still cultivate such 
studies with unflagging enthusiasm,—is most 
nngenerous, pnerile and ridiculous. 

The Orientals are said to be cruel. But 
the facts of history do not seem to support 


it. They are not the descendants of the 
Vikings or Buccaneers. They h»v° never* 
sought to immortalize any bloody coiwjtierors, 
tyrants, or marauders. Tlieir tradition has 
not been desecrated by holy crusades and 
inquisitions. They have never sought to 
exterminate smaller and weaker races. On 
the other hand, they proudly trace their 
descent from saints and wise men. They 
have uncompromisingly sought to discanl 
violence in thought, speech and actioiL They 
have 8iuc(!rely acknowledged other |jeopic’s 
right In believe and worship in tlieir owj> 
way. 'I’hcy have always di.scountenanced 
opprcssiitg smaller tribes and that is why 
these are still so plentiful in the (Jrient. Why, 
they have shown the world that by cidtivating 
good feelings even the fierce denizens of the 
forest could be mnd(f tn foiget their cruel 
habits. 

Are the Oricntiils mean and treacherous i 
If they really are or used to be, no foreigners 
could ever think of e.stablisliiiig themselves in 
the Orient. The piovcrbiid hospitiility of the 
Orientals is inconsistent with any kind of 
meanness. It is rather the indiscriminate 
genciosity of the Oriental.s that has brought 
about their present misfortiuio. Time and 
iigain the foreigners, under the veiy shelter 
of some Orientals, proved faithless and 
intriguing and yet they were forgiven because* 
they were guests. It was the spirit of 
extreme generosity, nltuost bordering on 
impradence, that could trust a foreigner with 
a most responsible official position upon 
which rested the -'welfare of the people, and 
that was why an Italian Marco Polo could 
be a Governor in China. Had the Orientals 
been a little more inhospitable, it would 
certainly have been a real blessing for them. 
They would have been, then, suspicious and 
cautious In their dealings wi^ the foreigners 
and thus prevented the latter^ ■.•while there was 
time yet, from carrying out • their wicked 
designs. The result is that the Orientals jiye 
now the |>ariaha even in their own lands. 
The foreign guests have shown their ^titude 
for the generous hospitality of the Orientals 
by seeking to rob them and having robbed 
by going even so far as to put the Chinese 
and dogs together out of their pleasure park 
built in China. Why, the Orientals must 
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obligingly receive in tiioir own countries 
tllTB»«>^orejgiier8 *jind never interfere with 
their tree m&wynents,—the very foreigners 
who, ill their own generous spirit, may 
proudly shut their doors against all OrionfcUs 
by openly branding them <as undesirables. 

Similarly, it is not difficult to show the 
variotu other humiliating generalisations about 
the Orientals as unjust and cruel. If they 
are regarded as timid, it is because they have 
.shown an undue spirit of patience and 
tolerance in the face of deliberate interference 
and brute aggression. .V long tradition of 
cultured life invariably chastens the man and 
consequently he hc.sitates to e.xpress his 
violent passion even whim bitterly aiiuoycd 
or wantonly attacked. This spirit may 
be aptly described by the popular Indian 
saying, "If the dog bites you, yon must 
not bite the dog in return." lint this 
very spirit of self-re.straint in the case 
of extreme provocation has been misinterpret¬ 
ed. ' Bedsides, the moral value of humility, as 
recognized by tlie Orientals in their daily life, 
cannot be understood by those for whom the 
greatest heroism lies in the exhibition of 
vioient spirit. 

And lastly, the Orientals may be cnnsidcred 
as conservative, if by it is meant firmly and 
tenaciously adhering to those principles which 
are honestly held as very ennobling. T’hey 
have a sort of traditional dislike for that 
hypocritical show of “civilized” life in which 
practice and profession are consciously 
set at variance. If certain principles arc 
undeniably recognized sis good, why should 
human life be ever lived contrary to them 
simply because they happen to be old ? But 
probably the term “conservative” is taken here 
in a negative sense, Le., nnprogrcssivc. Yet, 
to g^eneralizo a people as unprogressive without 
first satisfactorily defining progress is no sign 
of scientific thinking. And who can give a 
standard definition of progress knowing it well 
^ilmt the progress of a people is determined 
by its own ideal and difierent peoples may 
have different ideals ? Whether or not the 
Oriental people pre progressing can be 
determined only by the fact whether or not 
they are straggling to realize more and more 
tbeir own ideals. If it must be admitted that 
the Orientals have failed, in this sense, to 


ptHigress at the present time, it is because of 
the countless hindrances placed before them 
by those who arc pleased to ivill tlieiu tin* 
piMgressive. Tlic Oriuntils have been using 
the best of their energy to resist these 
himlranoo.s in the path of their pingrass or it 
could certainly have bi'en ii.sed in the direction 
of greater realization of their ideals. 

There is liardly any need of taking up 
some more genenili/ations of the kind we have 
Just studied to .show how unfairly these have 
been used to describe the Oriental people in 
general. Hut this is just what the authoni of 
those generalizations do not like to understand. 
On the contrary, tliey seek new facts .which, 
if available, aiv [iresented in lurid colour ho 
as to divert the mind of the world fmm such 
explanations against them. Tlic imfortiiniite 
Orientals are i{iiite inexperienced in this 
peculiar g.ime. Resides, Hiere are two charac¬ 
teristic virtues in their life whicli seem to servo 
as ob.sta^les in the way of their desire to 
counteract the eltcct of misrepresentation. 
Firstly, they are extremely sliy of advertising 
themselves ami singing eulogies of their own 
qualities. When tliey have to ;idvancc facts in 
supfiort of their *)Wti tjualities they seem to feel 
rather small and as such very hesitant. Second¬ 
ly, they do not see any virtue in the prof(w.sion 
of looking for other people’s faults, since they 
know that they themselves Jire not perfect 
and should spend their time in freeing tlicm- 
selves from their own faults. ’L'licy do not 
like to judge others as bad, f')r thrsy do not like 
others to judge tlnun in the sam<! way. So they 
have observed silence for a long time, even 
though they have been aware of such worldwide 
misrepresentation. But this very silence has 
work^ i^rainst them, fur it has been mis- 
COUstriKHl as the impossibility of tlic Orientals 
to deny those generalizations. The world has, 
therefore, taken them as true. And when in 
their dealings with the world they find how 
ayfully and egregiously it has been impressed 
and prejudiecd against them through mis¬ 
representation, they can no longer help being 
restless and seeking some way to counteract 
its effect 

Nor is this all. They notice to their great 
helplessness that this persistent policy of 
misrepresentadon has made the greatest 
possible contribution toward minimizing in the 
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oyo o{ the world the enormity of what may 
be rightly called aa tlie most relentless aggres- 
sion in the various spheres of Oriental life, 
especially political, economic, and religious. 
Every act of aggression or rather oppression 
U BO skilfully whitewashed with the pretext 
of “carrying civilization” that if there happens 
to be any Oriental coiimgeons ciiough to raise 
'his voice of protest he is regarded as a silly 
agitator or tia it dangerous extremist and if 
he gives real facts describing die incredible 
■sufferings of the people these are regarded as 
<nonse»sc. 

W'hnt should the Orientals do then ? 
'They have tried every way cousiatent with 
their liigh ideals of life to correct those false 
and hnmitlnting ideas about tliem, but none 
has provetl snccessfnl. The cruel spirit of 
iiggrcssion -has found these too useful to be 
;givcn up. On the otlrcr hand, the long practice 
of vilifying the Orientals has so hardened 
the Occidental spirit that it no longer makes 
any secret of ranintaining that the Orientals 
are not civiliraid. So the “carrying civiliza- 
;ioii” policy is Justified even though it is caus¬ 
ing awfni sufferings to tliein. With miseries 
at lionie and luimiluitions abroad they find it 
now all but impossible to observe those noble 
principles which constitute the very essence of 
•civilization. They find it impossible to observe 
tlicm any longer in their relatiou witii those 
who take advantage of their goodness and 
strike thcni without tlie least humane feeling. 
By long cultivating tlie inner goodness of life 
in all its outward manifcstitions the Orientals 
have become so good that they are about to be 
good-for-nothing. They know that A/iifnsa 
(non-violence) of the Buddha, JVit (non¬ 
assertion) of Tyao-Tze, and Jfjt (universal good 
feeling) of Confucius are undoubtedly the 
highest principles of civiliz.ation. Having 
known them as such they have been stm^ling, 
for move tlian twenty-four centuries, to realize 
them in life and have certaiuiy made cousidor- 
ablc progress in that direction. But it is thjp 
progress of the Orientals whirii, instead of 
inspiring the people who are still very crude 
in the inward refinement of life to emulate, has 
rather encountged them to indulge in the worst 
crudities in their relatiou with the former inns- 
much 00 there is little danger of being served 
in the same manner. That progress has 


necessarily stopped. But the Orientals could not 
immediately descend to the crude state of life 
and BO have tried in vain all the peaceful 
of persuasion. Can they still .continue to act 
in this way ? How can they ? Their increasing 
miseries and humiliations arc making their 
lives almost impossible and it is simply tlie 
naturel law of self-preservation that suggests 
to them that they must turn back ahd rebarba- 
rizc themselves. 

Tills seems to bo inevitable, however the 
wisdom of the Orient may deprecate it For, 
the Orientals have learnt from long experience 
that the higher values of life iicipiircd by them, 
through a long eiiltur.d tradition, cannot be 
appreciated and assimilated by those people who 
first began to talk about civilization not very 
long ago and are still guided by the principles 
of tribal life. The dinereiice between the life 
that seeks to realize all great principles in their 
universal application and the life that Hatisiios 
itself by trying to apply them only within tlic 
little group of its own kind, is rather too great. 
It seems the Orientals have not thought of 
considering this difference in their dealings 
with others. Naturally their ways have been 
misunderstood and abused. To make them¬ 
selves understood, therefore, they have to turn 
a little way back and adopt tiie old tribal spirit 
in all their intcrnatioiial outlook of life. Then 
they will have so many things in coninioii with 
otlicps that there will be less difference and 
more iiiidersta tiding. This is quite in accor¬ 
dance with the common s.ayiiig, “The beast 
understands others when tliey show tlioir tectli.” 
It may be called an inifortuimte retrogression, 
but it seems to boftbe only alternative to living 
death. 

Docs it not seem quite assuring to the 
suffering Orientals ? They have right before 
them a very 'glaring example,—that of Japan. 
This beautiful island country of the Orient was 
a faithful disciple of India and Ohiim. Like 
her teachers she was deepW... engaged in the 
problem of realizing, in all her -activities, the 
higher values of life—those upheld by 
Buddha, Lao-Tze, and Confucius, when, all' on 
a sudden, some uninvited guests appeared and 
in their charactcrietie manger told her she was 
uncivilized. This strange kind of treatment 
from those who hardly tried to ui^erstand her 
things natamlly disturbed her and as she 
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turned around watchful and su^pLctoim .she 
t^jticed, to her great fear, tlic growing helplesa- 
TiwsTjWtenwighboimiig countries on uccount 
of the awful trmincut meted out by tli(» same 
kind of Strangers. In order to prevent sucli a 
fate from overtaking iier she promptly turned 
licr attention to tlie strangers to understand 
tiu'ir strange nature. From the struggle.s of 
her unfortunate noighboiiru sho learnt the need 
of iissitnilating tlie spirit of the strangers and 
when she fully demonstrated it in her bloody 
(uicoutitor with the Russian she was readily 
utubrstood aikd recognizeJ as civilized. She Ls 
now so ovordowing with that civilization that 
she intensely feels the duty of carrying it to 
all other peoples and is alreatly on her way to 
fullil the tiisk. Ttmre can be no more crIticUni 
.against her, no unscrnpiilous generalization; for 
.she is only following th<i trodden way of what 
has becJi curried on in the name of civilization. 
She is now a great coiuitry, her cliildrcn are a 
gr<*at people, and the world is bound to listen 
to her. This is what she knows and nobody 
call openly deny it Her success, indeed, is 
nmiarkalde. The <[uestion is not wliether it is 
for lier ultinitite gootl or bad uor wltether she 
lias become what she is by choice or necessity, 
—the question is wliether or not she has 
averted the dire fate of her great teaeliers India 
and China. 

Naturally tlie temptation is great, if not 


irresistible, for the whole snirering Orient. 
Pro.stratc IiulLa still speaks of the spiritual 
NTi'ues of life. Cliluahas to.» long been a sort of 
foot-ball to othin's and has been kicked enough 
to force her 1 1 lay aside, at least I’or sooio 
tiiu'!, her C.nifuems, Lio-Tze, and Mcnchis 
and be prepared in tlie manner of J.ipaii, to 
let herself be reeognizej as civilized. 

And tliose, India and China, are the only 
two eon II tries which have trodden for 
iiiilleiiniiiiiH, on in iiiy a devious path of life- 
values to ultimately arrive at those tliat are 
universally appliealiie witlioiit prejudice to 
any 1 ) 110 . Other ancient conntrics fell in their 
journey, leaving footprints to warn future 
travellers against the pitfalls of a nari'ow 
tribal outlook. But iicitlior the e,\perieiicod 
voices of India and Ghiii;i nor the solemn 
warnings of the fallen ancient countries, like 
I'igypt, B.ibylonia, .Vs.syriti, Pei-sui, Greece, and 
Rome seem to be impressive enough to stiip 
the pre-s^nt inadiie.ss of liriitalizing m ttikiiid. 
India and tJhhia are lielng foreed back to it 
under protest, for they still m liiilaiii that it 
is a sad reversion from civilization and once 
they get into it tliei'c is no knowing what 
would be tile fate of the life-valiie.s which 
they still consider to he the best for mankind 
and fur which they struggled (hmugiioiit tlicir 
history. 


KEY TO THE FRONTISPIECE 

A battle took platie between Bollal Sen, the Kin^ of Oaur, and the Yavsna Chief Vayudumbn 
■» 1091 of the Soka Era. Ballal Sen took a pigeon wito him. Before ho set out, he said to tho 
ivQtnen of bis family : 

“If the pigeon returua before me, you shall know that I have fallen in the light. Only then 
you may observe Jahar (that is, plun^ into lire ami dieji” 

Ballal Sen won. On hia way back the pinon suddetdy slipped oil’ his hand and flew away. 
B illul rode as fast as he could, and reached home only to see the last flames of the fire. This proved 
too^,.inueh for him and he died by plunging into it. 
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P KATIJL('HANORA’S hoin« broke up, hut 
t}u; eteninl current of life lloweti on 
Its before. Mmi’:: life uinl tlculli tire but 
bubbles on this stntain. They tiiipeiir tind they 
buret, hut who is there to notice it. 

Throe, <!nys pusswl. Tin- three poople in the 
house went busy, etieli with his or iier own 
sorrow unit problem iirol liiiil no thoufsht 
siMire for the others. Sul tarn ii wept nnd 

shriekeit. She ilii.sheil lier liend now iiuit then on 
the throsbohl of Nnruyiini'.s room. The women 
from the iij‘if.’’hhouriiit; liouses were then* all the 
time, they lisikeil her tip, atlendei] to her ami 
trieil to eoiufoil. iier to tlie Ijost of their iibilities. 
Nflrayaiii's sister ,mt in a eonier, ivnipissl ii]i 
to her eyes. She h^iiumI to liivve lost even 
hun},Tr anil thirst.. Sometimes she woiih! count 
the heiiils of her rosary ami sitiiytimes she 
woiilil wtieii ami now am I llieii she woulii iivcii 
ilisciiss her return to her own home, leavin'; 
this iihoile of sorrow hehinil. What I’ratul 

IhotiKht, none knew. He had no friend, no 
lieivoii to wliom lie could l.nlk. Alone, in tlie 
liouse, his eheerle.ss days passed on someliow. 
He tviisl to read, hut his mind wninlen'd. Now 
and then he would stare at his dantdiler wilh 
a slran);e litthl iii his eye lint tlie sif,dit of the 
chilli never scimieil to :ive him any pli^isure ; for lie 
wunlil turn away his i>yes wry soon. He 
.seeineil to fia-l hitter to iho very core of Iiis 
beiiiff. The chantri' in the {jirl was too much 
for him, Wlii're was lliiit beauty, which liaii 
led her gra ml mother (o call her Siihiirini (golilj ? 
Ho had cherished high hope.s about her tmininp 
nnd »hientio)i. Hut to what a plight had the 
girl been reduced ! She had neither health, nor 
eduinition, nor any strength of will. She wciultl 
cry out, if hurt la'yond her cndiiranei'. otlierwise 
she would suffer on in silence, like a dumb 
animal. Such was her life. Sho knew that there 
was snob a thing as fate, but she had probably 
never heard of man's free will, whicli can fight 
against fate even. Pueli was Subarna, the only 
child of Prntulclianilrn, nnd sucli perhaps she 
was destineil to remain to the end of her days. 
Tf the foundation is all wronlg, one can hnntly 
expect a magnificent edifice on it. 

On tlie fourtli day, as soon as Subaru a 
openeil her eyes, her aunt approached her nnd 
said, “You cannot go on like, this for ever, my 
<lear child. You must do everything that socifu 
usage demands. Today is the fourth day after 
your mother'.s denti), you must perform your 
mother's Sraddiia, you being her only child.” 


Subaru a lookcil at her with eyes full uf 
despair. “How can I perform it, aunt ?” sin- 
oskid. “I am penniless.” 

“fasten to tlie girl,” i^aid her mint. “Nobixly 
ii.vpects much pomp or niagnificcnco from voii. 
But you must do at least the ininimuni, enloined 
by the Shastras. Call a priest and arrnngi- 
about it nnd I shall ask your father (<> givr 
you lliii rwjuisite money.” 

•‘\’ery well,” sniil Subaru a, sitting u^). 

Her fatlier at once supplied her with money, 
whim asked to do so, hut he did not exiire.s. 
any opinion alioiit the ooming eon-mony. .\ 
priest was called, and the last riles were finishcil 
very simply. 

Ill tile evening, as Pratulchanilra was sittin;.' 
in hi.s TOom, liis sister-in-law ciinie in nnd sat 
down on the threshold, lie got \i]j in a hurry 
and said, "Why do you ' sit tliere ? (let up aiel 
sit in a eluiir." 

“Don’t irouijie yourself,” said the lady. "1 
am _ ijuile all right here. AVe are not used I'l 
ehiiii's much. But T have come to discuss thiiiL.- 
with you. Wluit has liajipenetl, lias liapjieni’ii. 
and there is nothing to lie gaiiusl liy grievin;- 
over iL You imist think about your home inoi 
ami arrange ahmii. it.” 

“I have not iiiueli of a liome left now,” sai'l 
her brotlier-in-law witli a sad smile. “Kveii 
when your sistm' was alive, my home had 
eea.'icd to exisL I shall semi Iwiek Snliarna t" 
her luishaml’s ami start for Calcutta iiiyu'lf 
When do you want to go"! If you lidl im-. I 
can armnge about it.’’ 

“First you must hike Siiharna to licr luisliniiirs 
hoiise, tlieii 1 may ■ go. Otherwise the lion-'' 
will remain eyqity. Besides you will have i" 
arrange about your house and property bere.” 

“I suppose, i sliall liave to,’’ said Pratiil, “Ina 
tliese things can wait.” 

They had not notiecil Huljarna, who lai'l 
come m "quietly and was sitting behind lar 
mini, Suililenly slie cried out, “Fatlier, plc-'W' 
fatlier, don't send me tliere.” Her voice sdundcl 
like a wail of dcsimir. 

Her father was ’tajsen aback, “Whai 
ill-omencil wonls are these ?' cried her aunt “Ye“ 
don’t want to go to your husband’s honse? 
Where do you want to ^ then ? Is 
better shelter for any woman, anywhere?" 

Subnma began to .sob aloud. “If you .scii'i 
mo tliere, they iwill bury me alive’\ she saM 
between her aohs, “they won’t let me live.” 

Prottrtchanlira’s heart burned with rage 
remorse. To this plight hod his only ehil Isvii 
reduced * She was daxed with fear, nnd unable 
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•Icfcnd herself in ^iiy way, U;iir>i lier only weapon. 
Our frivla receive only this trainiiif;, tlic irainiiitr 
Tlieir luiiiian slreiijcth to iiffiiinst 

cur. 4 r..j oj kn 1 , 

But Sublinin’-was a till eiyiii;; ariiJ lirr fiaiiev’e 
llioiisthta 1*0010 liiiok to her, in^toiul of str.iyiii^ 
furttier. Slie never fifioke iiincli to him. bill, now 
-he inuf*t U« mikh) to explain lieiself. lie waihl 
ii.>t clearly nnderjitaiiil why ahe wa.s lii’liavinfr 
like this. 

“Why ilo you cry like that ?” askinl Siitiania’s 
aunt. “AH women have to siiHer wometliinjr at 
(he. haniis of their liUKlHiiulw' pi'Ojile, At (irsl. yiia 
have }lot to i^iibniit to it. AfU'rwarile whi n yon 
will Ixx-ome the iniiitivioi of the hmisi'liolii. thin};.'* 
will be ililferent," 

•‘Blit I have run away fioiii tlieir liouse,'' 
-aiil Hiibarna, “they will surely kill me if I ;ro 
liaek now.” 

"Why iliil yon run away ?” aski il her lather. 

“.Mother was ilyiiifr, yet they won 1 not. let me 
eonie," siiui .she. 

"Sly mother-in-law sani it was i lie. What. 
el..ie inuhi I <lo ? \> soon as slie silt ilowii to 
eiiutil lier heaiis, I ran away. he hnatman 

knew me, he ajrweil p) row me* over, when 1 tohl 
him that you would piay him his fare.” 

“Ivoally, what elsi' eouid the I'liild have cloiii* 
said Suhnnia's aiiiiL “Was siie to relraiii from 
-eeinir her dyiiiR mollier even 'f Ifet' niollier-iii- 
law in a real fiend. Biit my piooe eiiihl, Vein 
must silhinil to your fate now. [‘eiliapis tln^y 
will ahiise yon. Voy must Ik* (mtient and listen 
-ileatly. But you must never think of siiiyiiij,*' 
away. Voiir father hiaiself will tiike you, perlieps 
ihat. ml^dit appiea.se them a hit. Mveryorie wants 
1*1 he on fpiod terms with lieh lelalives.'' 

Bnitiilelmndia miiiiitallied tin anery sileinx'. 

he woulil have to eoine down to the level of 
thcite ]K>opl(! 1 Suhiiriia went na .-ohliin'r. She del 
Hot say whether she would (;o or not. 

“The time is inopportune,” .said her mint, “o’r 
we woiihl have tried to lirin^ ahout laiai'e, lhrou;;h 
rich jireseiits.” 

“Ihiii't think ala ml. tliesi* thing's now,” said 
I'ratnl hithTly. “f shall take her tlien* to-morrow. 
If they wali’oiiip lier, well and srood. Ollierwise 
some other aiTaneeinent wouhl have to he iiniile,” 

“What other arrangement could yon jiossihly 
make T‘ asked his widowed sister-in-law. ‘‘Siiiee 
she ha.s fallen into their hands, she must try to 
put up witli them ns bu.st as she can.” 

Siilinrnn left the room, still wetiping. Her 
aunt followisl lier soon afU'r. Pralnleliaiidia 
sat ulouc in the tlarkncs.s with his Ihouglils. 

Ne.xt morning', prtiparatioiis began early for 
•’l^'BRynn’s departure, lier face was swollen with 
euntinunus weeping, but slie hud no longer any 
strength to oppose her elders’ will. When no 
Olio listened to her crying she suhmiUed to her 
fate and prepared to go. Her aunt was cooking 
ill the kitMCn, Subarnn sat l>y her, helping her 
with small services. 

Suhamn had como away only in the dress 
8fl-7 
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she was Wearing. So she had not luiieh packing 
to do. But she had to lake away some things 
with her. IV.iMih'liuiida calleil Hiibania’s aunt 
to him and said, “SIsUt. give Suliarnii all 
lier mother's ilresses and ormiiaents. They 
woulil he of no ii.so, if left hero, and would 
only get stolen. These things rightfully belting 
to her, so li t her have them.'' 

But till! willow was a wise holy, “Do not 
give lliem 111] 10 her, at imee,” slio said. “Tlio.st! 
two trunks eiiiiialii lliings that tni* wnrf.h a lot. 
The iirmimeiils alone will feleh three thousand 
rupees. I pro]iose |ji give liillf to her now, and 
half iifterwiuiis in iustalineiiLs at opiuirluno 
times. Von don’t know tllese pi! 0 [>le, they an* 
iinl as simpli* as you lliink. But we linvt* h<>t'ii 
dealing with them fur years and know them 
lliop Highly." 

l‘i'ntiili-tiandia smiled iiiid said, “Very well, 
do as you think hesl. But tin* reinaiiiing half 
iimst remain in yoiii' charge, ami you must send 
tlii-iii to her, wdieiieyer yon think liL If I take 
till I a til I'll lentil I, ihey would get stolen nil the 
same, as the phiee 1 live in is nothing hut an 
inn." 

".\ll right," said the widow, “I .“half look 
after them. My hiiiise ie a hriek-hiiilt one, .-u 
till'll' is nol mill'll danger Irnm thh-ves. Besides, 
my iii'plii w is a very stiiel man, and iioliody 
ilares to piai any trleks with him. Ileemi 
make the eow and the tiger driiih at the satni; 

]iimd. lil t . finish the eookiiig first, then 1 

shall sort, uni ihe lliiiigs and paek f.hi'iii," 

Tile eiiokihg and the ealiiig Usi, Were linishi'd 
very ipiiekly. Siihiiriin’s aunt opeui-it Niini.yuiiis 
l.ritiiks and iiegaii Ui ilivido l.ho eoiitent-s into 
two [lai'l.s. Tile moll' eostly things she kepi hack, 
anil [laekeil otliers iiil.u oiu' Iriiiik, whieh 
SiiliiiiiiiL was l.ij take with her. Siihilrnii put iiii 
a ilri'.ss, tieloiigiiig to lier iimtlier, ami got ready 
In slart. Her heart wa.s full to hilrstilig' with 
soi'iow and fear, still she was trying to giitlur 
eiairage in hr-r iiiinil. 

I’l'iiLiil laid deeiili'il to I'ojiie buck in tllo 
evening^ afti*r .seeing the girl to her home. His 
sister-iii-hiw would reniiiin in Ids house till his 
ii'liii'ii and stJirt for lier home afterwiinls, I’ratul 
had di'eideil to li'uve his Inmsi; and property iii 
eiiarge. of suiiie ri'lntive. and to go hiieh to 
Calciilta. The vilingi* seeincd to stiflo him. 

A hill lock i*m’t was brought and the Iiiggugo 
piliyl into it. Siiliarna howial down to her aunt 
and got in too. It was morning, still .sotiio of 
the darkness nf night s(,'eiuoij to linger on the 
eatpji. The siiii ooiilil be “ 1*011 and felt very indie- 
linetly. I’ratuleliandra refused to use the bullo(*k 
earl. He l.oiik his umbrella iu hand and began 
to walk by tlie side of tlio eart. 

ft dill not take him long to reach the riverside. 
A boat was ready, waiting for them. Tlioy hnd 
to wade thi-ougii kncisdcep mud to get Into the 
boat. Very feiv iieoiile could lie seen by the 
river, ns none enrtsl to lie too near that destruc¬ 
tive eiirrent. Two or three persons, who happeneil 
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to bo tliero on tnisijinss, lookwi on siloiitly ut 
their (iopnrUtre. 

The eronmlion ffrouinl of the villneo wtw 
eitunUMl close by. (^Tbiin portions of th(! bunk 
hml ilisHi)pear(!il duo lo erosion. As soon ns 
she snw tlic p]iic(\ Siibnrna orioil out in 
iigony, “Motlier, oli mother, where iiiive you. 
gone nwny lenving me nlone?” 

•‘Pleiise stop," 8iii(l her fnther. “Whtrt is the 
use of crying over .something tbiit is past iiiid 
cun not he remedied? BetU'r prepare yourself 
for the trials that ure still before yon." 

The ijoiit iidvancisl slowly. There was nothing 
but water on every side, rushing past Iheni, 
with t(!rrific noise. It sounded like the din of 
rleslruetion iir noor Subarna’s cars. But there 
was no one to wliotn she eoulfl iinbunieii her hfarl.. 
There was no one whom sho eon Id really etdl 
her own. Her mother was <lea<!, hor father was 
a stnmjjer tr) her. 'I'he ft^w r>eoph^ to whom she 
wjts lionml by social ties, behavisl like butchers 
to her. Hhe was alone and helphiss, the Bhairabi 
was not luon! U'rrible to her than the worhl. 
Sho had nothing to cling to, slie did not know 
where the streain of destiny ivas carry) tig iier. 

It was ni^irly afternoon, wlicn they rejiclie^l 
Bhatgram. 'I'he sky hml cleared up a hit by 
that time. Ileixt too, the rivt'rside wiU-* dcsertcil. 
But a Itoy, belonging to tlie c.aste of (ishermen, 
iippronched on Setting their bout. Brtituldiatidrn 
got ilown and itsktsl, “Can you get ti pahmijnin 
for me, my boy ?" 

“There is no palaiuiuin lifireabouts,” said 
the hoy. “But if you want a biiUock-ctnrt 1 can 
fetch (Jlthidam’s, Where do you want to go 

Pratnl told him his destination. 'I'ho boy 
gritincsl, ami run oil to feteli the curt. Ruhiiriia 
g(>t down fivin llie bojit, anil stood on the 
slijtpery iwith with her veil [mllitd down over 
her eyt's. Her father, with the help of the 
boatman, brought, out' nil her luggage;, "I’leasc 
wait hew an hour,” he tnhl the man, “I shall 
rotnrn by that tinu'.” 

The eairl anivcil. Suharnii got into it, and 
her father walke<l on by its side, its before. 

V 

It wits a cloudy tlay. So the village street 
was mostly tlcserled. Priitiilehandra met only 
two or three people, as ho walketl on. Every one 
looked at the cart with eyes full of curiosity. 
Noboily in the village knew Prutulclmndrii, and 
Huboma was sitting inside the cart, all liuddhtd 
U)>, with head bent down, so that- it was pot 
easy lo distinguish her features, ‘ So everybody 
went on conjecturing about them, after seeing 
them lutse by. 

The cart came to a stop before u house. 
Pratulchandm luokeil at it carefully, it did 
appear to be the home of a fairly well-to-do 
family, acoortling to village standards. The outer 
room was brick-builk die rest having mud walla 
with thatches of straw. The straw had been 


recently renewed. The front was of strong 
thick jianels. It was closed from inside. 

Hubaraa got down from the curt 'yitli 

trembling steps and stood by her hrtljcc. -Pfaliif 
looktsl at her, the child's face Jnhl turned white 
with fear. He stroked her on the buck 
soothingly and said, “Why arc you so frightened * 
[ am hero with you. does not even that give yuu 
any confidence ? 

Bubamu gulped hack the tears that wen- 

threatening to come out in a stream. The 
metiioty of her past sufferings were yet too fn;sh 
to he lorgottnn. Nobo<ly had ever tried to pi-olecl. 
her. So, though slie hi«rd her father's comforting 
wonis, she gained very little assurance from tliein. 

Pratulehaiidra knoeked at the door. .Subaniii 
soeimsl to fed the blow on her own iiearU She 
felt faint, with Fear and oxciteincnt. 

The door openod with a jerk. A young 

woniiin, ilressoil a.s a widow, looked out frnin 

hohinil the half open dmir, with an einiuiring 
glance, Eir.-^l she gazed at Pratnl, who was 

stnnding in front. Next lier glanee passed on to 
Subiima, who was standing behinil hor fathe.r, 
veiled lo her eyes. A ci-ookwl smile appeared on 
tin- woman's lips and she turned away her bice, 
shouting to someone within the Itouse., “Please- 
strike ii]> the band, the princess has returned 
from hiT travels,” 

Next moment slie sliut tlie tloor on their fiiiv, 
witli a bang. 

“Uo you see, father ?” n.-iked Hub.arna, in a 
voice eliokcd with tears, . 

Pratalehandra’s face had turiuxl red with anger. 
But he coiitr<illed himself somehow and siiid. 
“Very well. But ilon't gi-t too much frighUoied. 

I sliall sec the inattei- througli,” He jiushcd the 
door open again, ivhieli had not licen holh'd. 
The woman had disappeared. He <lr.tgg<sl in 
Buharnii by the !irm and pushed lu-r towards the 
inner courtyard, saying, “f}o in, you have the 
right to enter. Yon luivc paiil dearly enongli for 
iL They cannot cut through such ties, merely by 
sliutting the door in,your face.” 

Subariia advanc'eil trembling. Pralul lookist 
ui> and met the eyes of a young man who was 
standing by the outi'r room. His eyes were full 
of hostile i-nriosity. As Pratul looktsl at him. 
the young man lowered his eyes. This uiiist he 
his .son-in-law, thought Pratulchjmdi-a. He forced 
H smile to his lips anil said, “Open the door 
pleuse. Ani T lo stand on the mail all this while 

The young man looko<l a 'bit einhun-assed luid 
ran to open the door. Priilul . iio'inteil to the 
luggage inside the eart and asked, “Where are 
these to be taken to ?” , . 

“How shall I know ?” said the young man. 

“Are not you Sliribilas ?” askcil Pratul, 

The voung man nodded in assent. “I am 
Subarua’s father," said Pratulehaiidra, “aud 1 
have brought her back, as you see. 'Who is to 
tell me what I must do with these things V’ 

Sliribilas looked at him foolishly. He did 
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not cive nny iiniiwi'r. He ImwciI down to hi:< 
futher-in-kw sheepishly atnl miittcTed, ''Sit down 

/V ^ir'of #(^ndoti bedsteads fonId be seen in n 
corner of tlie robfl}, eoyensi wilii ti whili* slurt. 
A few bolsters weiv seatU'rod on it lii’re and 
iliere. In another corner stowi ii siindl table. 
:ind n chair. This was the room in whkh 
s^hribilas stnilied. Pmhil drajtpeil the chair for¬ 
ward and sat down. He looked at his son-in-law 
and askisl, “I nwliich year are you now V’ 

Shrihihis lookisl rather iiiinoyeil and mutlerisl, 
"I am in the seeonii year of my colleKC.’’^ 

Pratiilcliandra was about to ask liini sonie- 
ddiJK again, hut a sudden shriek of fi^tu' from 
Siihnrna iiiU'miplwl him. He got up hiuitily 
frojii his chair and came out of the room. At 
dll- same moment, f^itlmrna ran out into the yiinl, 
I>iitsiiih1 hy a woiiian who had a hrooai in Iut 
I land. 

I'nttiil cleared tlie few .st<‘ps froiii tlie 
veruitdah to tlie yani at One spring, and eanght 
hold of the hrooni, wliicli tile woman had raisetl 
:i-jain to strike S^iihnina. “What is this '! What 
I-- this that yon an; doing if” lie cried fm ionsly. 

The woman made a face, and shriekcil at 
him. “How dill slie ilan- to show her hiirnl 
lace .st niy door f (let out of aiy house, at 
“lice, else I will cut her in two with iiiy iisli 
-hopper.” 

iVatitl pnllwl away the hrooni from her liaiid 
jiid thivw it away. He jmslied Snliai-ini lieliind 
him, thus covering hi-r ivitli his own body. Then 
III- spoke to tlie wnmtiii agmin, “What are you 
-nyiiig ? Was it sn<-h a erinie to go to .“<-e hi-r 
■Iving inotiier ?” 

Shribilas’s motlier, for the womao was nniie 

- Ise, shrieked- iigaiii like a Innatie, "Oh dear, 
lir-ar ! Ijike father, like dniigliter. So you have 

- imic to explain away her enndnet and 1o show me 

dll- right and the wi-ong ? Wln-ro have ymi been 
-I long ? 1 never saw any father of hers nji 

i‘> this time. A bride from a gentlemiiii's family 
Jims away at niglit, and yon liiive the face to 
t- ll me that it was no nfpmee ? In which land 
have you been living 

“That is imniak-rinl," said Subarna's fiilher, 
"I want to know whether yon aie going to take 
her biiek.” 

.Snkn-iia’s mother-in-law wavt-d her hands 
in his face, saying, “No, 1 won’t, (iel out of 
my house with your daughter. How dare you 
dircaten am f' 

Shribilas, too, had emne out of tho outer room, 
mul^ had been apinding on the verandah. 
Ikiftikhiindrii turned to him this time and 
“ski-sl in a tone of Bnppressod rage, “Is that 
'■■'iir opinion, loo ?” 

Sliribila.s looked at his mother. He was 
idmiit to say something, hat thought bolter of 
"• and remained silent. Subama had eollapsed 
*'» the ground and she was weeping, Shribilius 
•'“’keil at her, too, and frowned. “Have yon got 
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iiolhing to .say iisk-d I’ratuI again. “Affci’r 
all, it was yon who married her.” 

“I have nothing to add U> what my motln-r 
has said,” .said Shrihihis, “Take away your 
daiigliter." 

".Ml rlghk'' said i’ratiileliandra. "It will Im 
a plensiin-. If I hiid to h-iive her with yon, 1 
woidd liave ii gardisl ii as a ealatnity. Hut iiiuler- 
staad that this going away is I inn I,” 

lie [iiilU'd Siibarua tip from the ground. The. 
iron hraei-let (the i-mlilem of wifehood in Iteiigiil) 
on lu-r wrist scniLclied his hand. He looked iit 
it lor It. moment. Tla-ii he pulled it out wtlli a 
jerk mid ihn-W it at Shvibibis. "I lll■l•e]»l the fuel 
that lay daugliter has no liiisluind,” he said ; "a 
woman can never lie married to a elod of earth." 

Sliribiliis's sister shrieked wildly in nigt* 
as discanling tin- iniii linicelei by Snbiirna 
symliolir.isl tin- dentil of Sliribihis. I’ratnlehiimlra 
passed out with Ids ihmgbk-r. The cartmaii 
outside was nodding drowsily on his seal, 
Pratiil gave him ii push and said, "*tel. up. We 
must go kiek again." 

Snlmrmi got in, rriiluleliaiidni followed her. 
The cart started with a jedt. 

They I'eiiehis! the riverside in a few iniiiiilt-s. 
'rim lioalimlii was mmi/ed to see Sidiania back 
again, but In did not liaye tbe cour.ige to ask any 
qiii-stioii.s, 'I'lie fhiWJiiiig face of I’ratlll siieiieed 
liiili. Tbe luggage Wits leiiioVed from llie carl 
to tbe built aii'l tbe ilviver was paid oir. 

Siibai'iia silt ill tlie bout all biid-lbsl up met 
weeping. Only t-'od knew wbiit a storm rage-1 
ill ber lieart. .‘slie felt will] ber immature mind 
tliat tbe gn-alest enlamity in a vvoinnn’s life liad 
nvertakea ber, Sbe had lii-nril friiin her ebild- 
hoiid and seen it tno, that a g'eiitlewuiniiii eoiilil 
have nil other liome than tier liiisbnnil’s lioine. 
She lunl lust this slie)p-r fur ever tislay. Where 
was she to gnr now, Imw was she to pils.s lier 
ilays ? She looked into the fnUiit- and eoiild 
see iiothiiig^ bat diirkni-ss. I [er eyes iilied against 
ber will, aii-l tbe terrible [iiiiii in her lieiirt 
fniiiid relief in tears. woman can only weep 
and blame fate. 

IVatiih'lianiini a]i]iroiicbed her and trieil to 
comfort lier. "Why im- yon «-ryitig. my little 
mutlier be asked, “Ihi glad riitbi r that you 
are rid of tliose lieartlcss butebera for ever." 

“Iliit what will bapiien to me, fiillier ?” asked 
Snbiirmi. 

“Why, everything cjin liappen now.” .said 
her fallier with a smile. “If they had taken yon 
I ate If,'that would have nii'unl the end of all 
happen in gfl for yon. I shall try to give you 
that sort of education whieh 1 liad hoficil to 
give before your foolish marriage. We Khali 
have to begin rather late, but that eimiiot bo heljied 
now. You nuist forget all these things, and try 
with idl your power to build up your own future. 
Yon must not objeet to any tiling and must not 
fear anything, neitiu-r must you grieve alioul 
anything.” 
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Rubnrna ^robahty diil nol uiicleixtand him 
fully. But this mucli sho felt that her father 
was there ant! he was trying to comfort her, 
Aa long aa he wa.s alive, she would have a 
ehelter. Sho wiped licr tears and hotaime ealm. 
No_ tie of afPcction bound her to the family 
which she was leaving for ever, flhe was afraid 
onlv of aociul i‘niumny, of being helpless and 
ahcllerh'sa. 

When they reached Jamral, the darkness of 
a cloudy evening hud olosoil in ronn<l tlie village 
like a paU, Pratulchandin looked ahead in the 
ilnrkncse. “Clan you get any sort of a light T’ 
ho asked the boatman. “It is iinpossihle to walk 
in the dark.” 

The man had ii broken Imrricano lantern 
with him. It gave out more smoke than light. 
But as there was no other light nvaikhle, this 
had to suffito. The man lighted it-and thoy 
stoppl'd iwhon'. It was too la to now to liopo 
for a oo.iviiyanec. They I'alhul anil shouted and 
at last got two men to carry their luggage. 
Pmtul took Ills daughter by the hand and 
adyaneetl rarefully. The village lane was 
entirely dc.serted. Pnltul felt glad of this. He 
was in no mood to talk to people, or hi offer 
them ejtplanations about Kuhamn’s rciuin. 

Bubania's aunt was alone in the liouse. Bho 
had lightcil a single lamp, with which to scare 
away all evil from the hoinestead. The gn'Hter 
part of tlie Iroiise was in durknoss. Khe had 
eaten a frugal supper and had gone and laid Iter- 
self down on her lied. Hhe liad kept awake, 
as sho wns expecting Pnitul hack. In tlie 
normal coitrao of events, he would have, been 
obligdl to remain in his daughter’s new home 
at least for one day. But here there was no 
such possibility. So l^uhania's aunt hod prepared 
some supper for her brother-in-law and had kejil 
it by llio kitchen 6re so that it might remain 
warm. She was waiting for Pratul and was 
feiiling a bit nervou.s. Only the other day, 
Narayani luid luiased out of this house for her 
last journey. The very thought was m.akiiig 
her flesh erceii. While in this world, human 
lieings are tieil together by the closest bonils of 
love. _ But once thoy sieji beyond its pales, the 
love is repliussl by feelings of deepest dread. 
The widow I'ould no longer dream of seeing 
Narayuni again. 

Suddenly somohody knocked at lira door. 
Had Pratul come back ah'eady ? What awful 
people were those ? Probably tlioy had not oven 
asked him to sit down once.; He hail turned 
hack tlie minute his work had lieen done. 

“Walt a minute, brother," slie collod out, “I 
slmll light the hurricane lantern and open the door. 
If 1 taW out the other lamp, it will he blown 
out immediately.” 

She took out the matchbox from beneath her 
pillow and lighted the lantern. She wrapped 
W sari closely round her shivering body, and 
gelling down into the yard, open^ the outer 


door, “(.’omo in brother, come in, what a nasty" - 
i)ut she could not finish her senbmee. She 
looked at Siibarna, bewildered. ^ 

Pratul laiiiio ill, followed fhe 'two men, 
who ciinied the luggage., '‘(’■ome this way,” he 
said to l.hom, “and put those things flown there." 

They deposited the lug^^e as directed ami 
went away, after being paid. The boatman, too. 
went away with his broken lantern, after reee.iv- 
ing hia fare. Pratul fmtered nnrl sat down in 
the big room with Subarna. 

His sistcr-ia-lnw now spoke for the first 
liinc, “What is this brother r’ she asked, “Why 
have you brought Subarna back?” 

Pratulchandra had been untying his slwes. 
with bent head. He diil not raise his head a' 
he repliral, “They won't take her hack.” 

“How absurd, good (lod !” said Subaniu’s 
aunt, with her pidm on her cheek. “Such awful 
people ! they are ju.st like hutch era ! Now what 
IS to hficonie of the poor girl ?” 

*^(imethiiig gooil, I hope.” said Pratulchandi-.i. 
“If she had been left there, she would have had 
nothing hut a dog’s life.” 

His sister-in-law did nol understand him 
fully. Still she saiii, “you are (iiiito right brolher. 
They are called gentlefolks oy courtesy alone. 
But what is done is done. Now wash your 
hnn<ls and faces anil take some food. I hup>' 
the rice will be sufficient for you both. Else 1 
shall give you some ripe fruit ” 

Bat the supper was enough for them. Belli 
the father and tho daughter were too exhausted 
after the day’s liappenings to desire to eat inueh. 
They just toueliisi it, and retinul for the night. 
Subarna her.solf swept Uie floor and made up llir 
beds. She also prepared betel leaves for her 
father and fete.heii some drinking water, in rase 
he Wiinterl it during the night. “Shall L put up 
a mosiiuito net for yon, father ?” she asked. 

“No, tuy dear”, said her father with a smile. 
“I <lon’t want iL I eould never sleep inside one." 
“She is very useful fOr’ her age”, he remarked, 
looking at his sisl^i'-iii-lnw, 

“So she is,” she replied, “Else tiiat demon 
of a mother-ill-law would have killed her lone 
ago. Strict niolhers-in-law awi a boon in one way. 
though thoy do torture the mrls.” 

"But cannot one he taught to work through a 
more humane method ?” asked Pratulchandra. 

Suliarna’s aunt remained silent for a while. 
Then she said, “I must go away <o-morrow brotlu-i. 
I only hope my home hasigbt fallen into wnick 
and ruin by this time.” 

“I too snail start to-morrow”, said Pratul. 
you can easily go away then.” 

“Aro you going to Gtlcutta for the pre.sent '' 
asked the lady. 

“Yes”, said Pratulchandra. 

VI 

Next day, the bustle of preparation begm' 
hero from the morning, Bubartia's aunt cooki'i 
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n Imsty breakfuAt and i^ervuil it to her niece ami 
I’ratiil. 8ho took some also herself, as one can* 
,'iiot start on such a long journey on an empty 
stomach. Sire ,h>^l ^’oly a small tin trunk with 
her, so her own'p;ieking was easily (inislied. It 
took longer for Pratnl anil Subarna. As they 
were not coining back to their village home, they 
decided not to leave'anything thcra Everything 
that could be taken away to Calcutta was iMickcd 
up by Subarna, TIio rest of the things, such ns 
cooking utensils, furniture, etc, wore iloposibst in a 
neighbour’s house. Pratul wanted somonne to 
retnmn in the house, but ho did not manage to 
secure any one, in such a burry, ife ilix;iiloil U> 
settle tho matter from Gilcutt^ For the lime 
l>eing he engaged a man of the barber caste to 
look after the house at night. The man agreoil 
to do so, when offerwl a salary of four rupees 
monthly. 

Subarna’s aunt started first. Khc did not have 
to cross the Ithainibi to reacli her village, so ii 
biillock cart was called for her. A woman of tiie 
village was to accompany her. She too arriveii 
soon, ready for the journey. 

Sitbarnn burst into tears as she liowed down to 
her aunt at the time of parting. She was the last 
ivpnwentative to Subarna of the fainiliiir world, 
she wits leaving behind. She had parted for eve.r 
from the other jjersons, she used to know. Her 
mother, the dearest and nearest, had left her for 
ever. Subarna did not know her father. His 
grave face, bis serious wools had made biih an 
object of awe to Subarna. Still she was not a 
young child, she was thirteen and not a dull girl. 
She understood that her father was the only 
relative left to her, and lie was the well-wisher 
of Subarna. Still her heart was rently to hurst 
with gi'icf at tlie thought of parting from her aunt. 

Her aunt too wept But slio wiiHid her eyes 
soon and addressed Pratul thus ; ‘‘1 don't know 
what to say to you brtnher. I wonder what is' in 
store for you with sneh a daughter In your hand. 
A girl is hut an evil in the shape of a ctiilil, you 
ean expect only misfni'tuiie through her. And lier 
IIn fortunate mother, too, died at such an inopjiortiinc 
lime !" 

Bhe turncsl next to Subarna and saiil, “Don't 
weep my child, it is no use weeping. If your 
luck is gomi, your hushand’s people will chiuige 
their minds. Flave your trust in the gnds, and 
never lot your father suffer any pain on your 
account.” 

Pratulehandra did not say anything. A cynic 
expression stole over his features, as ho listcncil 
. ,to his sistei^in-law. Subarna pnrtcil from her aunt 
.still weeping, and the bullock-eart sturtoil. 

Then they prepared for their own journey. As 
they bail a large amount of luggage, they luul (o' 
call three carts. A Kw neighbours had collected 
there, to see them off. Pratul took leave of them 
shortly and got into a cartj with his daughter. 
The man, whom he was leaving in charge of the 
house, came and took away the key from him. 


Sulwriia sat, with head licnt down. The life with 
which she hail heiin familiar wa-s ending today. 
An unknown fiitun* awaited her. She did not 
want to look any body in the fac(\ Her breast 
lieaveil with suppressed sobs. Her father wan her 
sole refitgi' now, but him she did not know. She 
had never even iiuanl him spoken of by her own 
niotliiT. Her mother and sisb<r-in-taw had men¬ 
tioned him fn><(uenlly, hut in such terms that 
Bttbama had not learnt either to love or to esteem 
him. iShe had heanl that her father was not H 
good mnn, that he did nut walk the way of the 
righteous, She <lid not know what ho intended to 
do with iier. But whatever his intentions, she 
would have to suhmit to them. She had no 
other option, as her Imshiiinl's doors had boeii 
shut against her for i‘ver. 

They liad a long joiiriioy by boat. This 
kind of tnlvel was iiolliiiig new’ to her, so she 
did not even want to look around, BiMides, the 
terrible aspisit of tile HhuiralM oiilv gave rise 
to a feeling of ilread in her mind. Hhe was 
feeling sad enough, as it was, so she spruiul 
a mat inside and laid hers<ilf down on it. 
.\fler a while, she fell iislcep, Pratul snt at the 
same i>laee, ihroughoiit the joaruey. Thoughts 
crowdisl into his mind from every direetioii and 
lie dill 'not know wliiil to decide. 

Afl»'r a long while, they reiich<sl their 
destination, which was a village^ containing a 
railway station. TItey had to wait another hour 
here for the (.'alcutta train. Hettiiig down from 
tlieir lioitt, tliey hired two earts for tlieir Iiiggago 
and themselves, ns tlin railway station was 
siluak'd :il a distimeo from the river. Before 
starting for the station Pratul asked Hubitrnu 
if she was Imagry. In that ease, she could 
have soiiiething from the sweetmetU .shop 
I Jose hy. 

“No, father,” said Biiliariiii, “1 am not at all 
hungry.'' So they staitisl for the railway 
.station. 

Siihariia Inti never I icon in a tniin. Hlic hoil 
not even seen a l.niin evei The few years* of 
her young life had been .spent in tJie two 
villages .lainral and Bhatgnini. 8lie had to go 
fri>m the one to tin* other in boats. 8o she 
had. never lia<l any oeiaisioii fur travelling by 
trains. 

It was'a small vilingc station, and imssoiigers 
were few. It Imd a platform, covered with red 
gravel, and a few tin sheds. Even this looked 
striiigcly beautiful to Subarna. "Good heavens,” 
^lie thought, “what a crowd I I wonder where 
they are going. And what an uproar! What 
was that man in a turban '/ flow strangely he 
was speaking. Was that Hindi t” Subarna had 
never even hoard the Hindi language. And 
who was that woman with him ? Perhaps his 
wife. What a funny way of wearing the aari, 
with such tucks in front 1” It seemed very 
masculine to Hubarua, and a smile ap^red on 
her lips. Pratul was busy purcha.sing wie tickets.^ 
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And diHpoi^iiif; of the higpigo. He had aIw a 
wire to Aond to OAli’iitta, After iiniehing all 
theeo, he cnnic iiiiri Hut down hy Stibarna. 8lie 
waa atilt atari ng nt the upcountry woman. 
"From which land dotM ahe <»jnp, father 
ehfl naked, aa soon a a she aaw PnUul, 

Pratiilchanrlnv amilcd at the quoBtion, “^Vhy ? 
Haven’t you ever seen a Hindnatlmni woman 
ho «»id, “Well, let iia roach flalcutta, then you 
will ae<; all kinda of people thnt live in this 
world." 

_ Sulmrna’H cyea glow«i with jileiiaure. 
Hitherto nn iron-load had awnied fo njst on 
her mind. She ]iad i^ven forgotlen to smile. 
Many y<?ara ago, she had once laiiglied aloud, 
in her hnahand’s house 8hc still renientberial 
the furious flood of idnise Ihnt greeted her 
laugh. “Have VOU c-ver seen ii gentlewoinnn 
showing her twtii like this her inotlier-in-liiw 
had shri<-kcd at lier. “Yon arc braying like n 
donkey. What so it of a mother have you got ? 
Didn’t .she ever teiich you liow to laihave t If 
VOU again liiin,' your teeth like tliat, I shall 
knwk theni out all,” After that, Subnrnn hiul never 
sniihsl again. Not that slie had very many 
oceasionH for doing so. Her mother-in-law and 
aistcr-in-lnw took gooil eaiii of that. 

Her heart was tremlding with fear now, as 
she was standing on the tlin'shold of a new 
life. Still, she eoulil not hat fee] that the. load 
on her mind had hei'ome inueh less heavy. 
Her father was a serious person, )mt he 
answered her, whenever she iiskwl n ipiestion. 
If she laughial, lie never threatened to knock 
out her Icetli for that Slie lioiied that she iron Id 
low' all feelings of fear and ifiHIdenw about him, 
afUT II whib*, if they stnyisi tog»>ther. 

The train w.as aw'il advaneiag towards tliein. 
8o she had to gn hy this ? Her liwirt siauncsl 
to frta'ito with fear, as slie looked at the huge 
iron monster. She had iuv(“r seen siicli a thing, 
flhc never knew thnt a vehieJn could move so 
Amaxtnglv fast 

PratuI sliook her l>y the arm and crleil out, 
“What are you piping at ? Get in nt once. 
It stops only for tliree minutes hern.” 

BuWrna eamo to herself and ran along with 
her father. Hach car lookeil full to overflowing. 
Where were they to get in ? The train stopjied 
only three minutes. Alas, alas ! they would 
never be able to get in this time. 

Her father pullcsl open the door of a 
oompartmeut and said, ‘Get in, quick.” She 
Mt in somehow with his help. The coolies, 
began throwing in their luggage in great haste. 
Bubama was suffocating wi^ anxiety and 
dismay. Oh God, what was going to happen 7 
The wretelied coolies barred 5»e anrl would 
not let PratuI enter. Was the train starting 7 
Bnbarna was the Only girl in the compartment, 
the rest being male passengers. Oh, what was 
going to happen to her, if, perchance, her 
rather was left behind 7 


lint at last the sus|>onse was over. PratuI got in 
after pushing a coolie voilently out of hia way. The 
train started the same minute. The cooljes 
ran along the platform, shouting f^ thetr mtfh'ey. 
PratuI gave them whatever they -Mnted, without 
haggling over it He was too liusy then to think 
of such small matters. 

The conipartment waa only half full. Two of 
the lienchea were full, on the third there was only 
one old gentleman, lying down. As soon as he 
saw Buharna getting in, lie sat up and gatberiii^ 
togi'tlier his bedding, m.ide room for her to sit 
down Buborna sat down, but she remained silent 
and luetionless like a statue as lung aa her father 
did, not come in. 

“\Yh,v do you crouch like thnt?” aakftd her 
falli<>r, sitting down hy her side, “There is plenty 
of space, why ilon’f you stretch your limbs a b'l? 
You w'ill have to remain in this carriage till ten 
at night.” 

Biibavna now felt more at ease. The 
old man askisl PratuI, “Are you going to Calcutta, 
Sir?” 

“Yi*”, replii.sl Pratulchnndni. The ohl man 
iM^rhai)* iranljsl to continue the conversation, but 
PratuI was not ii talkative person. He spoke very 
little even with aequaintiinces, while licfore stran¬ 
gers lie was totally dumb. Bo replying to the 
old man in a mono-syllahle he tamed his liack on 
him, and stared out of the window. He remiiineil 
in tliis position for nearly two hours, witliout 
inoviiTg. Once only he tiirueil to BulHirna and 
said, “If you are feeling hungiy, tell me. You 
had only a hasty hroakfasl. in the morning.” 

Hut Hnhnrna did not need any food. Bhe hail 
forgotten Iniiiger tiinl (hirst in her first thrill of 
looking at a new world. Bhe leant on the window, 
gn/.iiig witli jdl her soul in her eyes. She had 
lieanl of the world, but had hithi'rto, seen very 
little of it Only two simill villageis iiml Jlhainibi 
the ■ terrible, Uiese eonipi'isech her world. Bhe did 
not know that, such a vast place existed beyond. 
Bhe did not know tliat it' was so strangely beauti¬ 
ful. Her lieiul filled.,with amazement ami oxjiccte- 
tion. She wondcrod wliat else was before her to 
see. 

The train stopped at wayside station.s, and 
Kubarna’s amazement grew apace. What a crowd 
of people, and what a din ! She began to fool 
without understanding fully that not only this 
world, but life ns weli waa vast and mysterious. 
It might contain many things, besides oppressive 
and tyrannical relatives and UPkind. husbands. 
Siibarna did not know what thete things were, 
but unconsciously she was preparing to wclrome.^ 
tliose strange guesla of her future life. 

Bhe was gradually getting drowsy, through the 
constant motion and sound produced by the 
wheels. Her father looked at her and asked, ‘Do 
you want to lie down for a while ?” 

His old fellow-passenger was glad at having 
another opportunity to speak. “Yes, yes," he said, 
“I>et the child lie down, she must be very tired. 
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f sthall go itiul Hit oil the other hum'll, it im liiitf 

empty.” 

Snying this he got up iiiul went iiwiiy t<< lim 
otW bench. Pratul moved uwiiy, thus h-iiviiig 
space enough tor Subiiriia to lie iIdwii. She did 
so, and was soon fast nsloop. 

They were nearing the en<l of their journey, 
Ku oouul see from ii distance the whole sky lit 
up with the glow frpin hundreds of lights of the 
iiictropolis. It was like the waving aloft of a 
proud banner. Pratnl pushed Subiuna and said, 
“Get up, wo ate nearly there now.” 

Subarna Mt up hastily. She looked out with 
eves still laden with sleep. Whence eaino such a 
glow of light and such noise 7 She felt rati )it 
bewildered. "What is this, fatlier ?” she asked. 

“That is the Hownili station,” said her fiither, 
‘Ts n’t it very big? 

Suharna looked at it nghpe. She had nevor 
droainorl of anything so vast. She could not. 

Iielieve her own eyes and cars. ^Vlls she going 

to live in such a place ? How many people of 
her villago had seen such a siglit, she wotiderod. 
If she ever went hack to Jainr.il, slie would tell 

everybody nliout tins and make them stare with 

wonder. She began to feel proud at the mere 
unticipulioii. 

Blit ns tlie train luinic to a stop by the phit- 
foriii, she felt her limbs slinking with fear. So 
.she had to get liowii amidst tliis sen of people. 
She did not know where she was to he carriisl 
away. She felt her ears going deaf. 

Prntiil looked at lier fuee ami eon hi iiiiderstiiiid 
wlmt was going on in her hearL He smiic^l iind 
.said, “Don’t he afraid. Let the porters take out 
the luggage first, then wo shall get down, 'riiere 
is no cause for ahirin.” 

Subarna sat crouched in a corner of the heiiQli. 
The porters rushes! in and began to lairry down 
their luggage. Pratul orilered them to carry the 
things to a taxi. As he saw that the crowd had 
thinned soiucwhah he took liis daughtiT liy Uie 
hand and got down from tlie tniiii. 

But Subarna could .scarcely _ walk. She clung 
to her father’s ami in desjierution. “Why do you 
feel 80 alarmeil ?” a-skod her father. “You must 
not mind Calcutta so much. Afterwards you may 
have to go te>_ England, even.'’ 

Subarna did not speak. Slu- knew that Uie 
Huhiba and the Mem Sahibs lived in England. 
Ileyond this her knowlolge did not go. But 
sufficient unto the dav was the evil thereof. She 
was too upset by Calcutta to think about her 
future voyage to Enghind. 

Pratulchaiidra dragged her along aotnehow and 
put^her inside the taxi. “'I'hig is callcfl a motor 


cur,'' he teld her; "you will see, how fast it gtaw.” 

Subarna was looking all roiuiil her with eyes 
full of wonder. Her eyes had never iieheld such 
strange and wnn<lerfiil .sights he l ure. When the 
taxi came to a atop before the house in wiiirh 
Pi'utulclimidra had his vuoms, Sulmriia still felt 
disinclinisl to g<*t down. 

The hoiiw was a tlirisi-swiriisl one. The 
ground floor and tlie lir.sl Huor wen' occupitsi by 
the lodgers. On the .second llisir, there were unly 
two rooms and there was no kitchen. For thia 
reason, the second Hour n'lnaimsl without a tenant 
for the grcaler part of tin' year, ns a fninily can¬ 
not do without a kite'liea. 

IVatal had winsl tu the maiiiiger of the lodging 
house, to get these room.s For him. Ho eoiiM not 
live on the first Hoor witli the other lodgers, as 
Kulmriiu was with him. Itnl it would fte. difficult 
and very e.xpimsive to hire a supanite fioti.se and 
have an cstahlishiMent for themselviM, 'I'hese two 
rooms won hi Ruit him [lerfcctly. He couhl rcniniii 
aloof, yet have all the advaiilagtvs of the hiilging 
house. 

I'lie manager had at once eagiigeil the rooms 
on getting I’nitul’s wire. Pratnl olimlitvl U|> to 
the secontl floor anil saw that all his furniture 
anil things had been movcii into the larger of the 
two rootfis. The smaller n Him, too, was not empty. 
There was a small liedstead and a cJothes-honie 
there. Both lliese jiieces of Furniture were new. 
Most of tile loifgtTs wens asli»ip by this lime, a 
few had gone init to enjoy the Iheiitre or the 
cinema. 'I'lie maiiagiT, the cook and the servants 
weleomnl I’ratiil and Suharmi. 

"I have Ismght the.se two things for your 
daughtiT," said the managiT, “Else the child 
woiiitl have been put hi much inconvenience.” 

Suhiirna started at lienring herself refiTrol to 
as the child. Sfie had long si an; forgoth-ti that 
she was 11 child. 

“You have dune ipiite right,” said Pratul. “I 
forget to tell aliiiuL thesi'. But you must not sit 
up any more for us. (Jo and lie down. 'fhe 
servants will see to our iiersl.s.” 

Tfio mamiger went down. 'I'he servants 
untied their bi.sidings and made up the IhhIs in 
tlio two rooms. 'I'hen tlie servant ami the cook 
brought their supisT upstairs. They spreail small 
carpets on the noor, anil urraaged the ilishes luid 
giassw of water nicely in front of them. Then 
they remained wailing. 

iSubitrna had forgotten lung ago what it was 
to he waited utioii. Htie felt very ghvl^ yet shy, 
at the same time. Was her future life' going to 
be’like this ? She noiidercd, 

(To Ilf fontittuaf) 



A NEOLITHIC SITE IN THE SATPURAS 

Bv DUNCAN GREENLEES m. a.(<)xoii.) 


I NDIA, from Hitutilayit to Comorin, is 
divided on tho Wewt between plain and 
plateau by the hilU timt flank tho 
Tapti and Nerbnda. These hills,—the 
Vindhyas, Mahadcos nnd Satpiiraa,—aro still 
partly covered witli remains of Uie ancient 
forests that once made them so imjNissable a 
barrier tliat, north and south, the Aryan and 
Druvidian nations grew together almost wholly 
ignorant of one another. 

Their denseness in tlidse days provided 
(|iiict retreats for Rishis and ascetics of every 
kind, and tliey have also been in, every ago 
the sanctuary of rjvces driven by more highly 
cultured rivals from the fertile plains. Tire 
stories of tlie hipics and I’uranas speak of 
tliose forests as tlie lair of Rakshasas, who 
often grievously har.issed the saints at prayer 
and snerifice. Altliough we think of Rakshasius 
as demons, in tliosc times at leirst tliey were 
looked upon aa wliolty physical in their nature, 
tliough often witli strange powers and bestial 
ill their fonu. 

Who, then, were these Haksluisas ? It 
seems more tliaii likely they were really the 
earlier savages, who seemed barely human to 
the civiliacd races who drove them from their 
huiiting-groiiuds into the dark and fearsome 
forests. Such savagea would very likely raid 
the homes of uuprotected sadhns and steal the 
meats of sacrilicc, and the comparative ease 
wherewith the Aryan heroes could destroy 
them also points to their lower state of 
culture. These Neolithic men, if this surmise 
is correct, displaced by the rising waves of 
civilixation, were probably ancestors of those 
same “jungly tribes” whose life and customs 
today are hut little removed from primefval 
savagery. 

(Usually wandering on these lonely hills, 
the scientific traveller of today has, froRfkdme 
to time, found arrow-heads of flint and ag^ 

• and other implements ' of the harder stonesjf', 
still lying where-*h^ fell from the long-still 
hands of these attdent men. In Bundelkhond 
and Mirzapur grert nuA^jen have been found,. 


in sandy gravel, at times with pottery and 
skeletons, and in many parts of India they 
arc common, though I do not know of any 
specimens hitherto ]mblished from the Betul 
District of tlie Central Provinces. 

Come with me into tliat district Crossed 
by tile Tapti Valley, with its still-deiiscly 
wnodiKl banks in the heart of the Batpura 
Range, it is still known as one of the most 
bacKward trmits in India. A great part of 
the people are (lends, an interesting and 
pictaresijiie i-ace, who speak a Dnividiaii 
tongne allied to Tamil, and education away 
from the laigcr centres is a thing unknown. 
A yet earlier racial stiiitum survives in the 
Korku folk, whose language is of tiie primitive 
Munda family, known also among the Bantals 
of Bengal. These may well be the descendants 
of the lost Neolithic, people of (.'entral India. 

In tlie midst of these forest ureas is the 
sacred place known a.s Baraliiig, front the 
twelve lingaius cut in the rock here beside 
tlie River Tapri. If you climb the steep hill 
at whose foot the temples nestle, and pass the 
Korku “devasthan” on the siinnnit, (a red- 
smeared rock, surrounded by five red flags 
with a yellow banner flying over-head,) you 
will come on the northern side to a flat ridge 
looking down upon. the Qond village of 
Chichtiiana. Th^ ridge is about 200 yards 
long and some dO wide, and almost bare of 
trees. The rocky core of the mountain 
protnides in places above the surface, which is 
clad with li hard gravelly sand, lightly covered 
with gr ass. 

Here, at the southern .end towards the 
river valley, which winds.- sonie six hundred 
feet below, I came upon w number of stone • 
implements, apparently of Neolithic dating, 
lying on the surface of the gronnd. Out of ' 
some fifty which showed ^tinct signs of 
human workmanship, picked up in less than 
an hour, I select sixteen for illnstration, these 
being typical and most clearly artefacto. These 
drawings are made life-size, so that tKey may 
give the best idea posrible of the objects 
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themselves, but it is a pity they cannot be there on the ridge. Perhaps it was once the 

reproduced in colour, for some of them, inside home of a family, high above the river’s 

of local stones, arc of groat beauty. 'I’hcir uncertain floods and easily defended from 

hues range from a chocolcte striped in fawn, the dgers and leopards tiiat still haunt the 

through salmon to a lovely veined pink, and hills today. 

several are struck from colourless transparent About two miles from this spot, towards 
stones and seem cut in glass or crystal. the large vill^e of Khedi Haoli^rh, I also 

The sizes of these implements range from picked up two worked flints from the surface 

13’ mms. to 46 mms., so they are all small, of a ploughed field. Tliese »na// bo of similar 

and some may even come within the category date, though the technique of striking is far 

of the “pigmy flints,” so long a mystery to inferior. 1 illustrate one of these also, for 

pre-arch tool ogists. A few seem to be arrow- com^Hirisou with those of the Banding site, 

beads, several may bn knives or scrapers, and Tkcre must surely be .an immense amount 
others may well have been the teeth of scythes, that amateurs, c\'en during a casual walk or 

The material is such as may be found here picnic in the country of this ancient land, can 

and there outcropping from the grey “primary” do to increase oiir knowledge of its past. It 

rock of the local hills, or may be picked up is partly in the liopc of stinmlating some such 

among the rounded pebbles of the river bed. rescorciL work tliat this eniitribiition has been 

Many discafded chips from tlic "factory” of sent for publication, 

olden days may still be seen lying here and 


IRWIN COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 

By Mkb. H. R[JHTOM.ir FAIilDOONJI 
Honorary Secrehtri/ 

And 

Mrs, HANNAH SllN 
Dirfetresn of Ihr InDlitulmi 



A BurEK History 

E T>ady Irwin College represents a distinc¬ 
tive contribution to, educational thought on 
the part of Indmn wopien. It owes its 
mention to a movement first starttsl in Delhi 
at the Becond All-India Women’s Conference 
in 1938, a movement which was a practical 
express ion of the real and intelligent interest 
taken’ by the Conference in all matters nfiecdng 
women and childrim. Out of the welter of 
speeches and tesolutiona there emerged the All- 
India Women's Education Fund Association, a 
body of experienced workers with a determinaUon 
to remodel educadon and relate it to the needs 
and d^ands of Indian lifa Lady Irwin was 
the flrst President of this Association and Mrs. 
Rustomji Faridoonji its Honortuy Secretary. 

ibo Associadon was registered under Act 
XXI of 1860 in May 1936, and at its first 
Annual Meedng in January 1030, appointed an 
All-India Committee of educadonal experts from 
each of the provineeB and some of the Indian 
States to enquire into the several reeoludons 


piisised by the Women’s Confcreiuw us rugnitls 
women’s c<hicalion aivl to fiml out a type of 
education which will suit ■ the life and iicms of 
the jjeople. After,-’very careful and detaileti 
iuvestigadoii, this Committee submitted a report 
ill 19.31 embodying a scheme of study and 
resenrch in Home Science, Educational Methods 
and Experimental Psychology, for the carrying 
out of which ' an endowment and buihling fund 
of 321/2 lacs was re<(uirad. Unfortunately, the 
full enquiry took some time and the general 
meeting of the Association sanctioned the scheme 
about two months before’ /Lady. Irwin left 
India. What was worse, soon after her departure, 
tlie economic conditions in the country got so 
bad that in spite of a most generous donation* 
of two lacs of rupees from His Exalted High¬ 
ness the Nizam of Hyderabad the fund amounts 
to four and a half lacs of rupees only. The 
original soheme, with its various propos^^ bad, 
therefore, to be oousiderably modinm, and it was 
decided that teaming in Domestic Bcien^ couplc<l 
wifli a seientifle study of the mentality of the 
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Indian child, promised thci prontowt mcnsurc of 
'tnccm mid si non li I be taken up ini in d I in tel y. 
With that-ideal the Governing Body »tiirte<i the 
work of tho college in November iilS'i in spitj* 
of their small iiu-onie. The collide was fiirninlly 
opi-ned by His Excclloney the Viceroy in ^tnreh 
15)!3. 

AiMH ANP IllKAl^ 

The college provides courses of studies in 
Home Science as n fundamental stej) Inwards 
enabling the Inilini) woman to lilx-rate the power 
of Science in her home, to add the beauty of 
Art to that home, and, conserving the best In 
Indian trarlitioii, to raise aoeiety to a healthier 
and wider level of life and tliought. It seeks 
lltrougli its trained teacliers b) carry the message 
of Hygiene and tlie Seieiice of Ijiving to evi-ry 
province and villagt' in In din. The methoil 



Experimental work in applinl Seienix' 


suggested is that these trained teachers on their 
return to their own provinces will train the 
primary teachers in the simple riidim«-nts of 
Hygiene and Domestic Hcience in the vernacular, 
liiiti^ on, the Secondary toarhers conld bo trainwl 
with a more advanced course and thus carry on 
the training with the help of new teachers as 
they paasen out of this college right up to the 
University course anil thus introduce this ninst 
nercssary training for women in the eslncation 
of Indian girls. 

Tub Cornsiis ok Studies 

The courses of studies cover a wide range 
of-subjects intended in part for the efbeieiit 
teacher and in part for use in home and civic 
life. A special Teachers’ Course, with a year’s 
training in Methods and Psychology, niQs 
psrallel with tlie Home Courses of one year and 
two years arranged specifically to meet the needs 
of wives and mothers. 

In addition to the usual Domestic Bdenoe 
subjects of Cookery, Laundry, Housewifery and 


<{()» 

Necillework, itic Home Course syllabus incluiles 
Elementary Amitoiuy and Physiology, Dietetics, 
Hygiene, First Aid, Home Nursing, Motherernft 
Eugenics, (iiiuicniug, Book-kcoping, ('ivies and 
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Child Psyclmlogy, But the Teaphera' Csmrso is 
.still more compn'licnsivo and highor'in sUindanl, 
for it luH a place niserved for the* iitcioHCos— 
Physicis iiml Chemistry, pure and applied, Aio- 
clicniistry and Biology. T 

These conrsoH lay n slnuig emphasis oii 
practical and laboratory work, and iiiclu<le viehs 
to places and institutions of educative^ value. 
The practical siile of the; tni^ii^''is- fmdfter 
ilcvcloiicd, and a sense of.BWifenailCT^.'srOuBad 
by the series of House Dutrdd'''''aMimied to 
students in rotation, which entrusts to their care 
the entire management of the institution. Moat 
of the visitors to the college have admired this 



(.Auiidry class 

unique and useful feature. The Dean of the 
Department of Home Economics of the Kansas 
Htate (College, during her short visit to Delhi, 
remarked tbst she had nowhere before seen the 
practical side of Home Bcienoe Training worked 
out with such ^oroughness. 
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Thn twin lifts of iimsic nn<l ilrtnoiiig nlso 
receive their due shnro of recognition. For 
among the optioiiiil subjects are Indian music, 
both vocal iiiiil iiislrnmental, und c-lassical 
Indian <liincii>g. 'riie snei’ess of this section is 
giiariuitcod by tlic active co-operation and 
6nancinl sup[)ort of tlie Delhi Women’s Ijcague, 
the liocal (Jonimittec of the All-India Women’s 
Conferrmce. Alroidy several trophies have been 
non at inter-eollcgiate competitions, Indian 
Painting, Bhortliand iincl Tyjnng are also taught. 

Believing that no syst^mi of eiliiciition would 
be complete nml no syliabiis of stadies adcijuate, 
without some degrrs! of physical cidlnre, the 
eoHege eneouriiges the playing of gnnies. Tennis, 
Badminton and Basket Ball mo ainong tlie 
favourite forms of exew'i.sc. A swimming balli, 
attachrsi to the primiiscs, offers un other enjoyalile 
recreation. The (Jatnes (’oniniitfee of the 
Students’ Union ket-ps alive this ardent intm’i-st 



Students 'tiardening 


through toilnianients and challenges to other 
Oolleges. J'lTaaiierU Mi'dieal exa ini nations and 
tlie keeping of health ns'oril 1 ‘iirds give adileil 
importance to the healili and well-In'ing of the 
students. 

Tug Bi'ir.iiixii 

■The college is hoiisul tmiipurnrlly at 1, 
Sikandra Road, Now IMhi. The bnihling miisis^ 
of lecture rooms, work rooms, -a' Ijlwary, the 
students’ common anil dining room, and provides 
also living aci'ominodation for the students and 
members of the staff. Recently the All-India 
Women’s Eilucntion Fund Association awjuirefl 
an oxtenaive piwsi of land on wliieh it proposes 
to constniet the maiu oolliigo block with Its 
u|>-to-date laboratories and cottage lioines. Those 
cottages, of many aizes and graile^ will be the 
centres of experience for conducting homes of 


families^ differing in size and income. In thus 
translating tho knowledge of the laboratories into 
the ]iractical ncerls of the eottages, tho Indian 
women will learn to evaluate all sciences and 
arts ill terms of the reiiuirements of home and 
life. 
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A Pl.K.t 

This new outlook on aiucation, this bravo 
venture, is a proud ai'hievcmonL That tho Oon- 
feronce continues to think along these linos is 
cvidoncisl l)y the oft-repeated resolution whioh 
was once again passed at its last Session in 
(liilriitta. 

“This Conference feels that there ought to be 
a rc-nrieiitation of the entire system of cdiicalion 
in this roiiiifry and is of opinion that government 
and private institatinns should introduce vocational 
■training immediately in schools and colleges,’’ 

By far thn most iipjiortant profession fore- 
shadowisi ill the term “vocational” is that of the 
wife, niolhor mid home-1 mi Id it. It is a ciinsir 
tliat over ilil ]S'r cciit -of women have followed 
for centuries and which more tlian 170 millions 
of tlictn in India pursue today. Any attempt 
to rc-oriontato ediieiition into a meaningful system 
must take into acoount the realities of life, its 
pnictical reipiiri'nicnla. From everywhere comes 
the cry that female education advances but slowly 
and t.lint the percentage of female stuihmts is 
tegrettably low. If the desire; to remedy this 
defect is sincere, if Indian women earnestly wish 
to awaken an increasingly jiopular demand for 
ediu-ation, it is imperative that echoul studies he 
related to Indian homes and to the call of Indian 
citizenship. Home Science, in all its aspects, 
in its limited ami wider applications, demands 
attention as aii integral piut of oil education. 
But the teaching and the study of this subject 
should be sociircd not inerely through an All- 
India high grade insdtudon, such as the Lady 
Irwin College, but by moans of local schools and 
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•.illojfcs niakinK ««) of tho tniincl U‘nrhers to 
I'liipt the oouBos to their vuryiuff UPtKl>i. 

. This will. Rive somt‘ iilea to our fi'icntU in 
Iti'iiRHlof flie work that is being done by lliis 
All-India institution. In starting this schi'niii tin* 
..riginal Conitnittee speeially wanted avoid 
.liipliuiting the work that was alremly being done 
in diftenmt parts of India and took ii]> this one 
liraneli regarding which tliey wore toM tliat tlie 
ni'cd was great mid the ]Mitcity of trained 
leiichers hampereil tho work in tho pr')vin(^■a, 
Money is hadly necdeil for hoth tin? hnilding 
and for the Endowment Fund. Snbseriptiona 
are so graded that the riehest ami tlie poorest 


can help this riistiliition if they desinsl. A 
Patron pays Its. 2(l,(iil<t a Viei'-Pation Rs. lOdKlO, 
a Life Fellow Rs. .'i()0 and a Life Mom her 
Rs, liKi. He<ilies tliat, there an Annual Fellows 
paying Rs, 'do a year atnl MeinlnTs paying tin* 
nominal sma of K*. "i a year. The ffnitod 
Pmviiiees has contrilmteii over Rs, for 

the work of lliis collegi' mnl the (loverilillg Ibsly 
appnil to eilaeati'il Hiaig.al which is in the 
fori'front of idl aaliuim! causes to lielt> this 
cause of Women’s eduentioii. 

t'liniitiuiiii'rdeil liif Min. S. Ihn. 

SpiTi'Inri/, lUI-lnill'i iroiia'/i's ('mfi'mi'-r. 


LABOUR POLICY ON INDIA 

Rv MA.)(n{ I). GRAHAM POIdO 



I liave ))cen much inti'resfwl in owdiag an 
aceoiiat of Sir Oswald Mosley's meeting in 
Stoke-on-Trent. 

I do not ]>ropo8e to dejd with liis gi.'iier.al 
staieineota ahont the failure of (silitie.il jurlies lo 
■'iirry out tlicir pledges and the neeil for refni'in of 
ilie machinery of Parliament. On iiiauy of these 
l>■•iots wa are all agreer), although we_ differ widely 
from f5ir Oswald Mosley as to the rennsHcs rwiuinsj. 

What I do want to tlunl with ia Sir Oswiihi's 
I'l'markR on India—a subject aiioiit which he would 
.flinit that I do know something at first hand, after 
my many visits there, staying in Iniliiiii homes and 
Irving to see things Indian through Indian eyes. 
IniteM, before going out to India, it was to me that 
J^ir Oswald eatne for personal letters of introduction 
and recommendation to Indians, and he asked me 
ill these letters to stress the fact that lie w:us not 
"idy Labour, lint Left-Wing I.aboiir, and lie (lien 
a.-n!Cit that the government of India was ti inaltci- 
iniraarily for Indiana. 

Sir Oswald says that l.he Pascists ari' against 
i!ic (lovcrnmciit’s Indian White Papi-r, root, and 
Iratieh. Well, wo in the r.aixmr Party are also 
siaiiist tlie White Pbiht, not., however, for 
i^ir Oswald'» reason that it is ‘’the right anil liiity 
of Great Britain to remain and govern" in India, )iut 
•“cause, according to Sir Oswald’s own showing, we 
'live not made sneh a Itrilliant success of the 
g'lyeming of this conntrv that we should claim the 
ighl” to govern India. How was this ‘‘right" 
imr«lf The late Sir William Joyiison-Hicks 
.irvthftifly rcmarknl that 

“We eoiii)iiered India as an outlet for the gooils 

Great Britain. We coiiqiierwl it by the sword. 
S'al by the sworl we slumlil bold it. 1 am not 
‘"'■h a hyuocrite as to say we hold India for (he 
h 'liana. We hold it as (he linost outlet for British 
-■■■"Is in pnieral, and for taincashire goods in 
l>:u'tieular.”_ 

We tuilieve that God has not yet made the 
(“••pie who are ahlu lo govern another people, and 


dial friaslain amt l.he right, to govern l.hctnsrlvcs 
is die rigid, of nil ]n' 0 |iI(s. 

S j.; I. t'-1) tri' !■: |{ M r V .\ 'I'll ),v 

W(! fonglil a war for the scIf-dcterniiiiHtion of 
sued I naliims. Iiidiiuis ask why thni self-determiiia- 
lioti sliniild only n]i[]|y in I'kiniisi iiiid Out in Asia. 
They are as much eiifitleil lo si'lf-dKfurininatioii as 
is liciginm, or as we are. 'fhey liai! a civUiratlon 
anil cniture while our nniicslors were running ahottt 
in their birthday suil.s ileeurafeii with woad. 

Sir Gswald says it is oiir right to rvmaiti and 
govern Ixicaiisc India owes erurything to British 

rule, That is one of those sweeping statements so 
easy to moke, but without any shadow of foundation 
in truth. He says it is onr duty to remain and 
govern India hecanse the withdrawl of British 

aildioritv winild result in a eoManse into chaos and 
iilixidshcd. This is mil I he I/‘fl-wing Lalxiiir fioiiit 
Ilf vii'w, Init (ho ltigh(-Wiiig Tory die-haril [loint 
Ilf view. It is iiiti'i’csl.iiig (0 note dia(, s|Kaiking 
biiMiilIv, (here has Isvn inneh less chaos and 
liliiiKlsbisi ill (he Indian (^(ates govcnxsl by Indian 
Princes .than in Hridsh India iiinicr mir r((le or, 
one might say, in Knscist Berlin and Vienna. 

.Sir dsivulil says we imsscss tisiny inorv c(rcctive 
and inoni humane iiistrumeiils for the inaiiitcnance 
of law and order (Iran in tlio past. Prcsniiinhly 
Sir Oswald refers to our nsgirt to Iwmbing froni 
leroidlines. All other civilixoil nations have expressod 
their, willlilgniMs at Geneva (o almtidnn this Isimliing 
from the air. Wo alone (sTsist in our right to ilo 
so. We alone staiid in the wn.y of a cniiventioii 
which would put an end to it everywhere. If 
Hir Gswuld tsiiisiders Iximbjng from the air a 
buniane instrument, the Indians have snotlier view. 

tSir Uswald sUibM that it is a profound tllnsion 
to suppiwc (hat our uiithurily is chid leu gisl by the 
mass of the Indian mpulatioti. If (his mdly is hia 
view, it shows under what profound illusions he 
himself is lalwuring. When Wir Oswald went out to 
India, I advisisl him to stay with Indians, in ihdr 
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hunicH, to whotn I liiin lettcni of inttodoction. 
In that «-«y ho woiiltl havi! tiioro ohaiico of rcalixinK 
tlioir tjoitit, of viow. I iidiiiiiti arr; very aim)>U'ioiifl of 
friondtt of liiiliiiu frn'ilnm wIiom! hca!l<|iiarlon is al 
(Jovernmont Hmiso nixl who, naliiraliy, nri! snpposod 
to whnrn tho “ ollicinl ” vicMfw. Yet thrnUKhoiit tlin 
length and itronillh of rntlia Sir <)swald and his wife 
wor«! mainly tin- K'losts of l.ho ( iovernora, by whom, 
no doidil, ho was ioFortned that the mass of the Indian 
(lopiiliition arc cpiito linppy with oiir (?ovurnincnf.. 

Sir Oswald Km'S on to say that onr autliority is 
ohallciiKtsl only by a small flnsa who at nvery opijor- 
tnnity tlK-insoba's npiiress the hiilian massi's. That 
attain is ns itnlrua as it is swec‘JlillL^ Itiit it ijitennis 
me to rmdlcc’t (hat. it w as In iiarinljors nf tliis " small 
fhiss," w?io c-liallentre onr rijtht to nihi t.hiaii in Itidia, 
that- Sir tiswald was aiixions to liavi’ letters of intro¬ 
duction and wominendation from mo. 

Sir Oswald told his andioiK'c tliat 2.V) didoroiit 
laiiKun^w aiul dhtlis-ls an> spnktm in India, (hiiii' 
Iriiu. lint how many arc sixrkcn in l.his ronnlry 1 
If the miKiis wcr<! taken in this country l)v the same 
meth^ ns is employed in Indin, every l''reiuh, (Jerman, 
Simnish or Other visitor who hai)]x>tiisl to Im in lids 
country at the lime the eensns was taken woidd yx) 
lo swnll the numlicr of ditrerenl. lanfriia^t^s s|)oki’ii in 
this country. The fiu-t ntally la that, althcmttli. 
aeeonlii»K '-o the hist eensna, t.liei’c xvore sonn- 
laiiKUnpts sis>keii in the Indian Kiiipiiy, 1 [iiidiistajii 
nionn is S 3 wkc'n by over 120,(XXI,m> ]s\ia>lf ; Henimli 
liy well over .’iO.IKVyxxi ; Panjabi by ncsirK' 2r),000,{*X1 
an<I Tamil by over 2(t.(XH),(XXt (saiphv 'flutse fiipires 
are all l<i Im found in llic' Abstracts of Tables ijvina 
the Main Statistics of Ihe (limans of (.lie Tiulian Empire 
taken ill litti and (niblished ia (lortiimiiicl Paper No 
4194 of ]<a2. 

RkI.I< 1II n iw D1 fi't;Rij.vt 'KSi 

Sir (Xswald is also worriwl by the fact that Itidia 
is “ rent by every kind of raei.al and reiitaoiifl differ- 


eiice.” Of eourse, there are many reliKions in India 
Practical Iv every known reii^on is represented ther. 
Inilecai, flhristin'nity was in Inditi lonK. before it wa 
in this country, and it has continued there ever since 
Hut let ns face the real (Kiint about this (froat diversit v 
of relipioiis. The population of India anioiiiits to over 
A'lO millions of ]icnp1e. Itnt of this nlKinl 240 iniilion- 
arc Hindus. Nearly 80 millions are Muslims ; nearlv 
1.4 milliims Buddhists. Ami about Gf millions ar 
Chlistiaiis. These Gi'iires also are given in lie 
Coni man <1 Paper I have referred to. 

Sir ClswaJu went on to say that what " was really 
sngmisted liy the (rovcmment’s White Pniwr was the 
handing over of India to a small governing class of 
Indians who were either great eatiitalists OT iirofessional 
]»Jil.ieiana in the iioeket of the hiianeierB.” This i- 
Hweening and alisolulcly uiiinie, nnd there is im 
fmintUtion wha1.cver for this in t.he Wliite PajSfr, .ami 
I cliallenge Sir (tawald Mosley to point out any 
nnlliiirit.y for such a statement in the White PipsT. 
[f he reiilly hmi read it, he would realise that it i- 
not lie intention of the (iovernnient In tisnd over t<. 
Iniliims at all, lint to retain the wlnile real power. In 
It sc’riiw Ilf safe-guards, in Whitehall. 

1 set! that Sir Oswald goes on to say th.at lli'- 
stniiig hand of the British (iovenimeiit was necessary 
in India, and one nf the rx’iisons he gives for tliis i- 
the neeisisity for extended irrigiilion. Is Pir Oswiild 
not aware, even after his Journeys froio (Jovitii incur 
House to (ioveriiment House through various Provinec- 
in India, tliat even with lliir very limited nmounf i>t 
self-governnu'iit tlinl India has at pn-sent, tlm fm i 
thill Indiiiii Ministers were jmt in charge nf irrigation 
has meant that since the Montiigii-Elielnisfonl Keform- 
were initiateil in 1921, irrigation in India has goin 
fonvanl and been eitt.eiideii tremeiiiionsly. 

It the Fascist pr^rainmc is as well infornieii on 
other subjects as tneir leader seems to lie on Iiidin. 
it is little wonder that the electorate throtighout the 
country has tiinii*d them down so decisively. 
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‘'Need our Schools Continue Qodleas 

An Experiment in Religious Education at the 
Qokhale ICemor^ GMrle’ School 
Hv A. .M.tiviAum' Baru, m. a. (Cainb) 

Tliere has recently been bninglit to my notiee the 
iirticje entiilctl ‘NimsI ()ur Schools Ikintiiiuo Oodless ?' 
ill Tiif Moilrni Uri'im: for .Tlilinary last, and 1 feci 
snre that readers of that excellent journal would be 
interuited to liear of .an exjicriiucnt which is being 
made in an Indian (iirls’ Si'hool' witll a vityv to 
nnsworing Ihnt tpicstiou. 

First lrt.__ me say a little about (ho article in 
<liicsti(ii!. Witll the first jiart of it I am in complete 
agreement, I agree that education from which all 
moral and ri'ligious instruction has been eliminated 
is a danger both to the Slate and the individual. 
1 agri'c aJao that scetariaii udiieation is, if possible, 
ail even greater daiigor still. With most of the next 
two pages of the artiele however, I find myself at 
issue. The writer deBcribes, and, 1 gather, eoinmcjids. 
the system in forco in Minneapolis, where apecisd 


seliools have been s(arf«i for n'ligious instriictiiiii, 
which the eh ill Iren from the [in blic schools go f<'■ 
eurlain sPiImI jaTiisls each week. .After drawie 
ntUsilion to the princi])le8 underlying the schene. 
lie mills, ''The main aim of tlic school of rctigioa 
Lslucatinn is to give religion its let/iliinalf plriee i ■ 
(he life of the eliiliT, and to aid in ileveloiiing in tb; 
taipil high ideals of cliariicicr an<l <'ilizciishii>- 

^en on the next page ho ilefiiies what he mean; 
by religion, tlislingnisliiiig it .carafiilly from ritnai 
nnd dogma, and adds, ‘'The fulli4ioir of the schoyl 
of rcliginiis education, tlicii, must be not (o tiai i 
the (lupilR in rituals and dogmas but to build charactc:. 
iAo far su goml. [ agree. But there seems to a; 
to be an inconsistency hero and on a vital poin. 
The writer rightly recognixes that religion is le i 
ritnal or dogma, and wants to give it its “legitiimi''' 
place in the life of the tehild,” yet appnn'ntly ! >' 
Iiclieres that that can be done in separate, siKcisl schoo' 
But surely the one thing most vitally wrong wi'-i 
the whole thought alwiit relipoti in the motiiia 
world is the idea that religion an(i_ life can 
separated. To give relifrion "its l^timots place -'i 
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■Iw! lifeof ihi5 1 ‘hiM” «•« mn»fc brinn it Wk to tho 
■ cry heart of his everyilay life. For that, hikI tiotli- 
in;' lcs» than that, is its ‘IrKitiioate I dis* 

.ippnWe, then .anil profoiiiKlIy, of the wlinlr idea of 
>i'pnrato sehoola and apceial tca<.'hera for reli^'iinia 
.listruction. Tcarhcrs should be spceially itu.ililied. 
.f cflurst!, as they are totcueli Mathcinnties or Scieiirti 
or art or any other dillieiilt subject. Hut they 
-liould not be spcciid teachers for that anlfjeet alone, 
'■r if the school is Inr;^ enoii;.di to have sneli a 
'jitvialist, he or she sltonld at least be al the same 
lime (like the Mathcinnties or tSanskrit U'aeher) a 
I'c^'nlur niciuher of the ordinary aelnnil statf. If «c 
' iiiiiiot achieve this then ehildren will inevitably ;:row 
ii|i with the ever-di’e])cniiiK Iwlief that n'h;;mii is 
-oinethinu apart from everyday life, sonietliin;; always 
■i-soeiatcu with 8])Eeial places and sjxyiiil limes and 
<|Nvial jxxiple, iiwtcnd of beiii;t Kiren its ti«itiinntc 
ptace” as the motive and inain-spriii^' of the whole 
■>f life. 

With the latter part of the art icle 1 nin a^oiiii 
111 complete afo^nnent. Ifcre the writer pleads for 
"a fully develo|)Cil Inil, nnn-siH’tnriiin pro^'rannne 
III social (sliiealion in oiir puhlie schiHils," which 
■|iii"ht succocsi in iiroinolitiK widc-sjircinl I'espcci 
III youth for the social values of alt rcli;rioiis”... a 
'vsiein whii’h would “jirovltle children with ndeiiiinfc 
mid dctiiiite instruction in ri;;lit. livinir'' liolli ns 
iitdividnals nnil ns «wiid units. I entirely a^^jiaai, lint 
I believe profoundly that to set up sjavial whools 
lor the iniriJOse it the snreat way of dcfcatin^i tlwf 
I'lirisise. 

I/Ct me now deseribc the eK[writnPiit wbieli is 
l«'itiX nmde at (he flokhalc Memorial flirls’ ScIiihiI 
ill rnh'iitta. As the expcriinnit was only started 
-Ik nuHiths ii|ro, it is ini[Hissihle as yet lo s|ieak 
"I it save with the iitinost hintativeticss, or to do 
.. than exfilinn what we are tn/iiui to do. 

The school is oiien to Indian ^irls irrespei'tiye 
■'f relipons crowl. And thmi;;h in iirnc'tice this 
ivduccs itself lo Ifiiidus, Braliinos, Mnsliins and 
■I few Christians, in theory there is nothing b) prevent 
a 'antaininii; in addition renrescniatives of all the 
"tlicr rclipons of India. The problem as it stands, 
li'iwcver, is quite sufficiently ditllcnlt; and for some 
y< irs the scliuol authorities have felt (hut, tlie ^rirls 
'(■‘■nld ho Riven some form of religions instriinlion, 
l'"i have renli/cd, of eonrse, that any form of wh'- 
Oirianism is cam])lctcly out of the ipicslioii. 


frtst November the writer of tliis ni-licte came to 
the sehoot for the cx|>ress pnr|xise of Irving to work 
out. an ex|)erimciit in religions ediiealion on nniver- 
salist lines, in iidditioii to Icachiiif;; Hiiglish lo sonic 
of the Hciiior girls, aint k'ing in eliargiv of the 
Itoanling hoiisi'. 

The aim of the cxiicriineiit is to put the history of 
religion in some sort of |icrs})e<'tiv<>, to till in (he 
gnjjs in the girls' knowlislge )iy giving them some 
informal ion concern iiig fnilhs oilier than the one in 
whieli thev have been iiroiight op. to give them some 
nnderstaiiding and a|jpixviatinn of llie soeiid values 
taught liy all religions, and alxive all to o|a'n their 
cviw to the fuel, that the n'ligiotis of the world «< 
llieir lirxf dll not ixnitlict willi one another lint tigiw, 
at any rale on fnndaiiiciitiil issniM. 

'I'iie mclliod ailojitnl Js as Col lows : The .iiiiiiors 
are given just slnrii's of one kind and another -myths, 
pnnioli’s, legends, iiieidents in I lie lives of great 
religious Icnilcrs, any stories, in short, aiieieiit or 
niiHlcrn, Iniii or tcgciidaiY. wliich have any sort of 
mural or religions value, Ylie Middle .Si-hool girls 
an' given outlines of the lives of the fomulers of the 
liisloric religions and the mniii luiiiits in their 
te-.icliing, -Zoroaster, Musi's, Laeilse, Rnddha, Coiifueiiis, 
t^hrist, Mnliaiiiinad. And with the Senior girls is 
nttcin|itis] the more ditlicnit ta.sk of studying the 
worlds great rrligioiis Isioks and isMiipiiriiig the 
teach lug that is foiind in Ihciii, scleeiiiig for mem- 
oi'i/iiig piirjsisi’s such texts and iliort. jinssagi's as are 
most famoiiR for I heir lieiuity or niiiversality. 

bet me n'liiiiiil ixudiirs niice again that tliis 
ex)x'rimi'iit is still in its very early infancy, ft, will 
Is' tnijiossilile to assesss justly its Kiieeess or failure 
for some years to iniiie not indcfrl until tlie ehildren 
now ill the First Form shall have reiii'bed the top of 
the scIkkiI, having jiassi.sl ihrongli ail singes of the 
e.x] a'rill lent. That these girls will emerge with n 
(itier sense of honour and morality, with higher 
ideals of eitlxciisliip and service, with a hroiiiliiiind(al 
anil toli'nuit altitude lowanls all forms of religions 
faith, and with a sineere desiri’ to vindicate in their 
own expi'rienee llu' iiiiiversal trilllis which are taught 
liy them- all, tliiil, in slimt, religinii will for them 
havi' iss'ii given its “legitimate plai'c”, this we dure 
nut assert, lint this and notliing less than this is oiir 
ho|«' and aim. 


Great political pnsslou is a precious treasure; the feeble hearts of the majority of iiiniikinil 
have but little room for it. Happy the generation upon whieii stern necessity imposes a high 
political ideal which, great, simple and comprehensible to all, eampcis all the other ideas of 
the time to serve it.—TKii'rrscHKK. 




Tagore on ‘Man’ 

III nil illiniiiiiiitini; piipiT in Vixi'a^lihnmli 
.\rwK Rnliiiiilniiiiilli Tiigorn writes; 

Man's endeavour strives from one nature towards 
another. It is only when his enquiries go beyond 
individual inclinations that his science is founded on 
universal knowledge. It is only when his efforts take 
him beyond all personal Interests and the inertia of 
customary habit that he becomes a world- 

worker. It is only when his love transcends his 
self-seeking that man becomes a Mahatma—a great 
soul -through his relationship with all creatures. One 
nature of man obscures him, the other gives freedom. 

The astronomer observed that a planet had deviated 
from its orbit. He asserted with conviction that it 
was due to the attraction of some other unseen plant. 
It was obsetved that the mind of man also did not 
move along the course prescribed by its nature for the 
preservation of life. It deviated towards t|]e uncertain, 
towards the transcendent. This led man to imagine the 
realm of the spirit. He asserted that commands came 
from there, it was there that his centre of being lay. 
Men wrangle and debt to decide who it is that presides 
over that realm. Whoever He may be and whatever 
name we might give to Him, He did not let man rest 
within the limits of animal life. 

The sea becomes restless. There is the continual 
ebb and (low of the tides. The restlessness of the sea 
would by itself prove the attraction of the moon, ever) 
if that remained invisible. Even the new-born babe 
knows instinctively that the hunger which indubitably is 
in him has an object that is real also in the external 
world. Man's lifelong efforts have often been directed 
to things which have no connectiorts whatever with . 
his immediate physical needs. A life transcending death 
leads him on to the paths of adventure, not for the 
sake of self-preservation, but for the sake of immortality. 

In Vedic language God has been called : Avifi rgif)- 
denoting that bis nature is Revelation. About 
him it has been said—stTw 3m*—His 

great glory is His name: His truth is in his great 
expression. It is the same with the nature of man : it 
is to reveal the glory of his soul. The creature 
preserves his life bv taking in food from outside, the 
soul reveals itself by pouring itself out, and crossing 
nature's limits. Even the savage in his own wav wants 
to transcend nature for the sake of his self-gtoriflcation, 
wdrich according to him is the expression of his truth. 
He pierces his own nose and :stir:ks in it ar rod. 
Through a painful process he sharpens his teeth. He 
flattens his infant skull between wooden boards and 
deforms it. He concocts strange garments and hideous 
ornamettts and endures insufferable pain and discomfort 
in putting them on. In all this he attempts to declare 
that he is poteutlally greater than what he can 'normally 
be. This greater self of man is contrary to nature. The 
God whom he exalts as hfs ideal is equally strange. 
A nursling of nature and yet man has this flghting 
attitude whl^ always seeks to defy nature. Here in 
India we see people, some with lifted arm, some lying 


on a bnl of thorns, some hanging with head down 
towards a raging Rre. They declare in this way their 
superiority, their saintliness, only because they are 
unnatural. In the modern European countries also, 
there ace people who glory in facing unnecessaii 
hardship which are called breaking records. Most ol 
these they perform in order to glorify unnaturalness. 
The peacock feels proud in bring a peacock : ferocious 
animals exalt in the success of their ferocity. But Man 
prides that in his exaggerations he is more real than in 
his normal reality. 


South America and India 

Mr, Hiililms (Ihmiilrn lioito otfcrx ii fow valmilili' 
isU(»(r('stiuiH for till! oritublishiimnl of ciilltiriil 
t'oniriet Ix'tweoii Iixliii niiil Lxlin Atmirimi in 
liidiii (tint fhr llorl/f. ITu write ; 

South America, according to the South American 
Handbook, is one-hall the area of the whole British 
Empire, and in lifsf, despite the oisis, these Rupublic;. 
did the equivalent of about £6I2.000AX)0 of foreign 
trade, with a difference of about II 20,000,000 in favour 
of their exports over imports. 

Now it happens that what India produces is bring 
bought by South America from other third countries, :is 
England and the United States. We must try to 
establish direct contacts and sell our articles to Soiiih 
America, who will benefit a reduction in price instead 
of leaving alt the benefit to the intermediaries. 

A friend from Cuba suggested to me, among otlier 
things, that a ship as a floating exhibition of India 
should be sent by us to visit Central and S^th Ameri¬ 
can countries. This should interest business circles. At 
each harbour contacts would be established on board 
the S. S. indill. 

Besides, in out Jeading' cities there should be Consuls 
of each of the South American Republics. If the Consul 
is honorary he should be an Indian, not a foreignei. 
This would greatly help to facilitate information and 
further connections. 

We should distribute in South America a pamphlet 
in Spanish (sdth data and illustrations about India. 

In order to co-operate with this new plan of In.lia 
expansion, this Review will publish a series of artic’cs 
devoted to each one of th^se countries. The actusl 
isolation between ourselves and' that important branch 
of the Latin race must not continue. . 

The first steps in order to - start bringing SoutI 
America and India closer to each other could be ; 

(1) Study of Spanish. All the twenty Repub;io 
speak Spanish with the exception of Portuguese spol^ 
in Biaxil and French in Haiti. Commerce is acquainicu 
with English nevertheless. 

(2) Exchange of professors and students in oidci 
to promote pmonal contacts. 

(3) Travelling in these beautiful countries. 

(4) More information about trade and condition 

trade relations should exist as well with N>'r>' 

America os with South America. India can sell dtrecu)' 
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1«t u* say lea, and obtain in turn ; oil and cacao from 
Venezuela, silver froni Mexico, coffee from Colombia, 



The Imperial Library of Calcutta 

,Mr. Rnbimlr.i Mohan Diittil tnll-s us in tlio 
same paper that the Statu libraries of most of 
the civilizml ormntrins am copyri;jht libiarii’s. 
On piiMic'ittioii of Imoks tlii'm il tiiiiuber 
of (»)j)iew iiutst be given to the libraries under 
the penally of a line. Only the liln'itries in 
India <lo not enjoy the privilege. So >Ir. Uathi 
writes ; 

Unless the Imperial library is made a copyrifihl 
liberary, its growth must necessarily be slow. For 
making it a copyright library, the only thing the 
Government of India has to do is to amend the Indian 
Copyright Act, 111 of 1914, on the lines of the Imperial 
Act, and provide for the accommodation of books thus 
received. 

Vith a little imagination, the Copyright Act can 
be so amended as to make the libraries at provincial 
headquarters recipients of all books published in the 
vernacular or vernaculars of the province, wherever 
published in India, We will make our meaning clear 
by an example ■ many books in Tamil, Telcgu and 
Malayalam are published by the Baptist Mission Press 
of Calcutta , they are sent to the Bengal Government 
unjtcr the .Press and Book Registration Act i the Bengal 
Government after a time either sends them to the 

Imperial Library, where the majority of readers cannot 
use them, or simply destroys tlicm. If these books 
were sent to Madras, they would have been of 
more use. Similarly with the Oriya books. 

We also suggest that unless there is reciprocity 

between Britain and India in the matter of exchange of 
publications, unless the British Parliament is willing to 
amend their Copyright Act for having an additional 

copy of all new publications to be sent to India, wc 
in India should have the Act of 1867 so ametrded as 
to stop the book tribute wc have been paying to 
Britain for the last 70 years. Let the Government of 
India move in the matter and secure by amicable 

negotiations the just rights of India in the matter > and 
wc believe Britain will not be ungenerous if the matter 
is properly put to her. 


Framathanatih Basu’s Works 
Tbo followiiig iiTfOuiit Ilf th(! worku of tlitj litht 
Prumnthaniilli Hitisii from 7Vrn litxiirftnrf, nml 
Rntmct Herif V) will pnivn intfrerting ; 

Pramathapath's explorations and discoveries regard¬ 
ing India's mineral wealth are strewn over the pages 
of the 'Record of the Geological Survey of India" 
and the 'Memoirs ^ the Geological Survey of India." 
It was Pramalhanath who discovered the iron mines 
at Garumohisani, Badampahar, Ranch pi r and Kalimati, 
and it was he who made the Tata Iron and Steel works 
possible. While in Government service, he discovered 
the Manganese ores in Jubbalpore, Darjeeling coal. 
Granite in Tavoy and Mergui. The following articles 
and pamphlets published in the 'Memoirs" apd 
•Records" will show the extent of his researches and 
explorations in geology all over Irtdia. 

I. Geology of the Lower Narbada Valley 
(Memoirs, Vol. XXI, pt. I.) 

85—9 


2. Undescribed Fossil Carnivora from the SIvaltc 
Hills (Vol. XIV, pt. 3L 

3. Notes on the History and Comparative Anatomy 
of the Extinct Carnivora ('Geological Magazine,' Vol. 
VII, ISSOj. 

4. Notes on Lighitc near Raipur, Central Provin¬ 
ces (Records Vol. XXVII, pt. 3). 

5. The Manganese-Iron and Maganesc Ores of 
Jubbalpur (Records, Vol. XXI, pt. 9). 

6. The Darjeeling Coul between the Stsu and the 
Ramthi Drivers (Records, Vol. XXIII, pt. 4), 

7. On the Geology and Mineral Resources Of 
Sikkhim (Records, Vol. XXIV, pt. 4). 

e. Note on Mahisrnati or Maheshvara on the 
Narmada ('Proceeding,' Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
1933). 

9. Chhatisgar : Notes in its Tribes, Castes, artd 
Sects rjournal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. 
LX1, pt. 1.) 

IP. Note on Granite in (he district of Tpvoy and 
Mergui (Records, Vol. XXXVI, pt. 3). 

11. Note on the Geology of a part of the 
Tenasseriin Valley (Records, Vol. XXVI, pt. 4). 

12. The Geology and Mineral Resources of 
Mayuibhaiij (Records, VcJ. XXXI, pt. 3). 

13. The Geology and Mineral Resources of the 
Ralpipla State. (Own Publication). 

Praniathanatli was a social reformer and education¬ 
ist of the flrst rank. He was ono of the founders of 
the National Council of Education in the wake of the 
Swadeshi movement in Bengal. He was sometime 
Rector Af the Bengal Technical Institute founded at 

i adavpur under the auspicex of the above Council, 
hamaihanath was Secretary to the "Indian Society" 
in London, and advocated the cause of indigenous 
trade and industry long before (he Swadeshi move¬ 
ment, since he could foresee that India's economic 
salvation lay only in a proper industrialization and 
utilization o( her enormous natural products in indige¬ 
nous industries He published a book on TrcAmea! 
and ScU’ntHic Kduoition in (he year 1866, the 
suggestions contained whercitt were responsible for 
the many important reforms carried out in the curricula 
of the Calcutta University. He was to a large extent 
responsible for the introduction of geology as a subject 
of study at the Presidency College, Calcutta, where 
he acted as a Professor for some time. He founded 
the "Indian Industrial Association" in 1891, and was 
elected its Secrelaty. He presided over the 'Bengal 
Industrial Conference" in 1891, and was elected 
Chairman of the Reception Commitee of 'Indian 
Industrial Conference" in 1906. He encouraged folnt- 
stock enterprises among his countrymen and establi¬ 
shed the Rangpur Tobacco Company, and the India 
.ProsiMctinj; Company. He established a sugar factory 
and operated two coal mines near Asansof in 1895. 

Pramathanalh had an intense love for literature 
and maintained a keen interest in literature and 
philos^hy all through his life. He has written several 
books in English as well as Bengali on Indian political 
and social problems. His Hhfoiy of ide CivifistaUan 
during BrUind Hale 13 Vols.) is the most critical 
analysis of British rule in India. The following are 
some of his popular books : 

1. Sawaraj-Culture and Political 
2. Epochs of Civilization 
9. Some Present-day Superstitions 

4. Essays and Lectures 

5. Survival of Hindu Clvilizatron 

6. Illusions of New India 

The following pamphlets also caused much scasa- 
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tion among the intelligentzia of our country when they 
were first published. 

1. The Root Cause of the Great 'Jf'ar. 

2. National Education and Modern Progress. 

3. The Economic Aspect of the Montagu-Chelms¬ 
ford Reform Scheme. 

4. Give the People back their Own. 

5. Degeneration - A World Problem. 

6. An Eastern View of Western Progress. 

7. Educational Relorm in Bengal (IS88). 


Planned Economy 

While Lire Indians have hrxni r'liiiiionring for 

{ )oltt1ail nml eooticrnii; .'^ivarnj for years, the 
government of Indiii has rtmiaiiicil adainnnt and 
stuck to the priiiciides of n hy-Roim iifto. hk) 
Mr. F. li Jiimea, M, 1j. A. ivi’itc.s of the (lovei'ii- 
iiwnt ill VVrfl Iiidiuii Ikri'M’ ; 

It requires overhauling, in order to be more respon¬ 
sive to the new conditions and more adaptable for the 
execution of the national planned policies which are 
being forced upon all countries. That is why, during the 
Bud^ debate, I tried to focus the attention of the 
legislature on this aspect of the matter, and to suggest 
changes that could and should be made forthwith. 
The Government's attitude was a grudging and unwill¬ 
ing recognition that something perhaps was required, 
and a passionate claim that everything they were doing 
was right. Bureaucratic habits die hard, and it was 
not to be expected that suggestions for their change 
would be readily accepted. But the modification of 
the administrative machine will be forced upon them, 
(or the old mechanism is no longer adequate. The 
trouble is that most of the present members of the 
Vicero/s Executive Council are men who have been 
trained in their early days in the prewar schools of 
liberalism, free trade, low tariffs and unrestricted 
individualism, in a country where economic nationa¬ 
lism is liable to become exaggerated, such an attitude 
is a useful corrective. It should not however be per¬ 
mitted entirely to dominate the policy of the country. 
The world is moving fast and economic changes are 
not, in India, waiting on political reform. The -deter¬ 
mination of all the countries to plan their national 
economy, to set their people to work in industry, to 
cut out unnecessary imports and to concentrate upon 
internal rather than upon international trade, is a fact 
which cannot be ignored. Those who are responsible 
for India's economic policy must keep in touch with what 
is happening in other countries and must be prepared 
to forget for ever the economics of the days before 
the war. The nation that is not prepared to organize 
is the nation that will go to the wall in the present 
economic struggle. 

Internally the machine of government needs adapta¬ 
tion on the lines suggested above. Externally India 
needs a progressive policy of trade extension and 
by-laleral and multi-iateral agreements. If the British 
Commonwcnllh is to mean anything to India, the full 
economic advantage should be extracted .fiOrn IL These 
SIC matters which transcend politics and which call for 
the most earnest study and co-operation from all 
citizens of India irrespective of politics, community, 
and race. 

St. Svan Hedin’a lattit Expedition 
Or. Srm Hedin is now 68. He ia still 
purening hia explorations in Central Aaia. A 


correspondent writes from China in The Oriental 
Wakhman awl Herald of IteaUk : 

A vast unbroken stretch of highway extending^all 
the way across Europe and Asia from the Atlantic 
on the west to the PaciHc on the east, - this is the 
dream of Dr. Sven Hedin, famous-and intrepid Swedish 
explorer, as he set it before the writer on the eve of 
the d^rture ot the Suiyuan-Sinkang Highway 
Expedit'ion for the regions of Central Asia, in behalf 
of the Chinese government. Starting from his head- 
^arlers at Kueihua, Suiyuan, on November 10, [tOTit]. 
Dr. Hedin is setting out across Mongolia toward Hami 
and Tihwa in Chinese Turkestan, possibly pushing on 
toward Chuguchak, Nigyuan, or Kashftar on China's 
westernmost borders, and returning through Kansu 
along the old imperial highway, to terminate his 
journey at Sian, capital of the province of Shensi. It 
is expected that about eight months will be requited 
for this gigantic undertaking. 


Health Aroin Stuuhine 

Aliieli has iKx^n said on the efficacy of 
sun-shiii(^ Wo lake the following from the 
sumo paiMT: 

For growng babies, five minutes' exposure to the 
sunlight twice daily is an excellent practice. It has 
been found that daily exposure in this way increases 
the amount of phosphorus in the blood, and phospho¬ 
rus is an essential element for growth. The amount 
of iron in the blood has been found to be increased 
after exposure to the sun's rays for a time. 

Sunlight is death to germs. Few germs can with¬ 
stand the sun's rays for one hour. Sunlight is also 
of benefit in the treatment of tuberculosis. Fhc same 
invisible ultra-violet rays are responsible for the cure 
of certain skin diseases, chronic ulcers, etc. 

In the absence of natural sunlight, artificial sunlight 
can be utilized in the treatment of rickets and 
tuberculosis. Fhere are certain types of electric lamps 
particularly the quartz lamp, which produces a great 
quantity of ultra-violet rays. These lamps are exten¬ 
sively employed in the treatment and prevent'ion of 
rickets and other deficiency diseases, they are also 
valuable in treatment of some forms of skin diseases. 
Such treatment should be under the direction of the 
doctor. 


Contribution of the Kola to Indian Civilization 

Wo welcome publication of llic tonlli volume of 
The Ihcca l/'niirreiUj Journal, IDiW, wlited by 
Mr. P. K. Giihg. It eciiitaina many vmuabic papers 
on important cultural topics. _ There a paper on 
the beginnings rif Imlinn ('ivili/.ation by 
Dr. M. K. Do. We read with interest tlie 
following extracts containing ,an'account of the 
rxinlributions of the Kola '' to the Indian 
Civilization ; 

In India the Indo-Aryans came in contact with two 
important types of people, the Diavidians and the Kol- 
Mundas, brides the Tibeto-Chincse whom we may 
dismiss for the present as they come into the field at 
a much later date when Hindu culture had been fully 
characterized and established. The commingling of 
these three peoples Atya, Dvavlda attd Kol, tin resul- 
(«1 in a most remarkable synthesis of cultures, k/a. the 
Hinrlu culture as it is known today. The intermingling 
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has been so close and complex that ft is difikult 
tod^ to disentegle clearly the lines of development t 
.but' it is becoming more and more apparent that the 
Aryans were not single-hand.d in building up the 
culture of India and that the deeper substratum of this 
culture is to be found in the Kol and Dravtdian contri¬ 
bution, which has been no (ess great. 

The Kols are now conBned roughly to west Bengal, 
Chote-NMpur, north-east Madras Presidency and the 
Central Provinces i but on linguistic, ethnic and other 
grounds it has bita surmised that they were in India 
^fore the Dravidians, and at one time overran the 
whole of the Cangetic plains from Vestem Himalaya 
to Gujarat and Maharastra in the west and to Bengal 
in the cast, in which last place they were contiguous 
to their kinsmen, the Mons, the Khmers and other 
peoples, who at one time occupied the whole of Indo¬ 
china- The language which they speak is distinct from 
Indo-European and belongs to a linguistic family to 
which the name Austrlc or Austro-Asiatic has been giver* 
by Peter Schmidt. 

Even where they preserved more or less complete 
isolation from the currents of Hindu civilization, it 
must have been almost impossible for them not to 
have been profoundly Influenced by the irresistible 
influx of Hindu notions i they are thus no longer 
purely Kol or Austric. It Is necessary however, even 
if it is difficult, to separate and restore the Kol or 
Austric elements, and this can be done partly by a 
study of the present-day Kol people and partly also 
by helps derived from Indo-Chinese and Indonesian 
studies. W'hen we have some general idea about the 
real character of Austro-Asiatic thought and culture 
we shall be able to trace it in ancient and mediieval 
Hindu thought. 

Among the fundamentals of Hindu notions and 
ideals, of tansmigralion, which is not an old Aryan 
belief but which developed in comparatively recent 
times, as perhaps of Kol animistic origin. Some 
customs and ways of life current among primitive 
Indonesians, who are the kinsmen of the Kols, have 
their counterparts in ancient and modern India. Kol 
myths and legends must have been Hinduized in Hindu 
mylholo^, lot the legends and traditions of a coun¬ 
try seldom die. But thorough investigation have not 
yet been made into these questions. 


Heed of a fresh Insnrance Law 

India has iiimlu rapid proj^resf in lifo 
iiiHumiivo business in these years. \ law teas 
I'liactcd in 1913 to euntrol this brancli uf. 
business. To adopt it to tho modern neetJs llic 
law requires eompletc overhauling. .Mr. H. C. Ray 
says in Ir^iranco iVorld : 

(1) Operations of all classsts of Insurance business 
should be regulated by law. 

(2) The Initial deposit ol Rs. 15,000 may remain 
as it it but every company should be called upon to 
deposit another sum of Rs. iSfiBO in some rec^nized 

'(Bank from which they will be allowed to draw tnoney 
not exceeding Rs. 1,500 per month for meeting their 
current expenses. The main difficulties of a new Insur¬ 
ance office lie in Brst two mrs, and the deposit while 
checking to some extent formation of company docs 
.not help much in the transaction of the business while 
it is formed. The aforesaid deposit with the bank with 
limited withdrawal may solve the problem to some 
txtent. 

(3) The Government Actuary should be vested with 


metre powen to check the activities of insolvent lnsur« 
ance companies and provision may be made for the 
inspection ol the books of Accounts ol the company 
by the Government Actuary in order to ascertain the 
real position. 

(4) There should be no exemption to foreign com¬ 
panies with regard to deposit. 

(5) Non-Indian companies should be compelled to 
keep separate account with regard to their Indian 
operations and also to make a separate valuation of 
dieir Indian business They should not be allowed to 
distribute bonus on their Indian business out of profits 
on business written outside the country. 

(6) Every foreign company should be required to 
invest in India the reserve against their Indian policies. 

(7) The principal representatives of such foreign 
companies within this country must be Indian. 


“Local time” and “Standard time* 

'i'lii; follnwiiifi npp^'nrs in Tlir. litlHi'tit.iomtl 
tier if w: 

What generally goes by the name of "local time" 
is the relative angular distance of the sun from the 
meridian of a place or locality. It may be either 
apparent or mean "local time." The reading of the 
sun.dial shows the apparent solar " local times" of the 
locality in which the sun-dial is. If the "equation of 
time" viyth its proper sign be applie*! to the 
"local apparent solar time" we should get the 
"mean solar local time" of the locality. The local 
time is different for different places on the earth, unless 
they are exactly in the same lortgitude. In order to 
avoid this difficulty and to co-ordinate the activities of 
a country, a standard time is adopted by the ruling 
authority of the country. For example, in British India, 
the Government has adopted (from the first day of 
January IWU) a standard time for India as a whole, 
called the "India standard time" which is live hours 
and thirty minutes ahead of Greenwich local time. 
Railways and Telegraphs in India ace guided by this 
lime which is truly the "local time" of places 82'‘il0' 
east of Greenwich Longitude. Similarly, each country 
adopts for convenience a "standard time" which differs 
by a constant amount of time from the "local time" 
of some prominent place which possesses an obser¬ 
vatory whose meridian is taken as the standard. There 
is every' likelihood of the Gceenwidi meridian being 
adopited as the standard meridian for the whole world. 
To And the " local time " of any place from the " standard 
time" of Che country, the longitudinal difference of die 
meridian of the place and the standard meridian should 
bit known and this difference converted into time at the 
rate of 15° per hour and 15' per minute should be 
added to or subtracted from the standard time, according 
as the place is to the east or to the west of the 
"standard meridian" of Che country. Conversely, " the 
local mean time" derived from the reading of the sun- 
disd'and the application of the "equation of time" may 
atso be converted into Che "standard time" of the 
country by applying to it the longitudinal difference 
between the meridian of the sun-dial and the standard 
ifieridlan as in the previous case. 


The Sad Plight of Jnte-cultivatora 

Oultivatorg of into are not .sutinfied with thingu 
of small profit Jute has recently brought them 
immenee gain, so 6ie emaller ootlage inrluetrios 
have been n^locterl. Mr. Bukumar Ohatterjeo 
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writos in The Iknrjil Vo-ojferalive Journal on llin 
sad plight oP the; jiite cultivators : 

A suitable hoine-industr/ in which the spare lime 
of the cultivators may be profitably employed and 
which is capable of universal adoption has yet to be 
found, but there are many occupations which cultiva¬ 
tors ail over the world actually follow In order to 
supplement their income. These are market gardening, 
fruitgrowing, rearing and catching of fish, poultry far¬ 
ming and dairying. These are, in fact, essential parts 
of farming, because apart from the addition they make 
to the cultivator's income, they enable him to obtain 
without payment a considerable part of his food, 
namely, fish, milk, poultry and vegetables. The income 
derived by the cultivators from these sources may be 
small, if taken individually, but in the aggregate, for 
he whole year, the amount is by no irreans negligible. 

It is in respect of these subsidiary sources of in¬ 
come, so essentially important to the agriculturist, that 
jute has done the greatest disservice. The disparity 
Ml ween the price of jute and that of fish, milk, eggs 
or vegetables was so great that it almost seemed a 
mean and niggardly thing to take the trouble of pro¬ 
ducing them or to offer them for sale, and, of course, 
the land attached to the cultivator's homestead, where 
one would expect a kitchen garden, could be more 
profitably utiliz^ for the growing of jute. 

This feeling grew and strengthened through the 
quarter of a century ending in 1021), the year when the 
crash came, until the idea was deeply imprintell on the 
minds of cultivators that one tost caste by selling Rsh, 
eggs or poultry. In my discussions with these people, 
especially after the depression had set in, I had fre- 
queally to stress the fallacy that if a man did not lose 
caste by, selling jute he could not lose it by selling 
fish or eggs. Arguments are, however, of little avail 
when deep-rooted prejudices hold the Held, and it is 
only the continued suffering extending over four long 
years that is gradually altering the cultivator's angle of 
vision. In the Sub-Division with which the writer is 
at present connected, fatwa has recently been given 
by a spiritual leader of the Musalmans that there is 
nothing degrading in the sale of llsh. The Namasudra 
: population is waiting . for a similar fatwa from their 
leaders who, up to the present time, have considered 
such occupation to be degrading, ^es are not rare 
where poor people belonging to this community, who 
ate driven by poverty to sell flsh in the market, are 
threatened with the penalty of being outcasted and 
several instances were brought to the writer's notice 
where Namasudras had for this reason been compelled 
to forsake the faith of their fathers and be converted 
to Christianity. 


Rice-Bran as a preventive of Beri Beri 

The foliowiuj; npiroars in Scknlifie hulinn : 

In the Philippines beri beri is a very common 
and fatal disease among the poor; classes who live 
on a diet that consists principally of polished rice 
and is deficient in vitaminc B. For a number of 
years the Bureau of Science has been making a 
standard extract of rice bran (known as Tikitild extract) 
which contains vitamin B. This extract is widely 
used for curing or preventing beri beri. It has been 
estimated that for 'adults approximately 30 grams of 
high grade rice-bran contain enough of the 
antinrurilic vitamin B, for their daily requirements as 
a preventive of beri beri. This is about equivalent to 
11 level (not heaping) tea-spoonfuls of bran or appro¬ 


ximately 2 cubic centimeters of standard rice-bran 
extract. i 


Pottery manufacture in India 

Mr. Kishon Kuinir Nijliiuviin wriUs in Tlf 
Mffsorr f'jronomic Jaiirti'il ; 

In India all the raw materials for the pottery manu¬ 
facture are to be found in abundance. China-clays are 
found in Bengal, Bihar, the Punjab, C. P., Rajputana 
and Madras. Ball clays and other lower j;;rade5 are 
found in Delhi, C. P., Bihar and the Punjab. Quartz 
is found all over India. Felspars are found In Ajmere, 
Delhi, Jubbulpur, and Dholput and Gwalior States. It 
is possible that some of the deposits in India have not 
been excavated so far. 

Today India is producing ceramic-ware out of 
Indian raw materials in all its phases though on a 
small scale, so small indeed that she cannot meet her 
own needs if required. Pottery of one kind or another 
is made in India at Delhi, Lahore, Gwalior, Calcutta, 
Benares, Bombay, Mysore and Thar Kathiawar. Red- 
clay industries arc spread all over India. The only 
experimenting and teaching stations in India are 
Benares and Lahore, while in foreign countries a 
targe number of institutions give instruction in this 
important industry. 

In spite of the progress already made, the final stage 
of development of ceramics has not yet been reachM. 
In some of its applications it seems to have reached 
near perfection, but in others much remains to be done 
and the progress of metallurgy and numerous other 
industries will give rise to fresh development in ceramics. 
Finally there still are many branches of life in which 
pottery could with advantage replace the materials now 
employed, on account of its indestructibility or the 
brilliance of its decorations. 


The Beligion of the Aiinol Bvkis 

Mr. J. K. Biian contributes ii paper on the 
iiiiovo subject in Mtin in Indin. Part of it is ii-s 
follows!: 

Chafion (the presiding deity of the Held). -This 
is the deity of the flelds and by the worship 
of this deity they (ihe Aimol Kukis] get 

abundance of crop. This deity can be worshipped 
only in the presence, of the people of the 

superior mo'ietv but the people of the inferior moiety 
can lake the sacrificial meat. The place for residence 
of this deity is made near the village gate where a 
circular piece of land Is cleared and surrounded by 
bamboo hedges. In it are kept the various symbols of 
the deity and the things for worship. Generally a 
small house is made and within it two baskets full of 
earth with various small plants are.kept, outside the 
house there are some bamboo zu .glassas, and water 
glasses, and baskets to keep rice and meat after the 
worship. They think that after the annual worship the 
soul (pitay) of various plants take these offerings and 
are pleased on them so they get abundance of crop* 
and cotton and other cereals from the fields and 
jhums. 

The worship is preformed in the month of Thamur 
(July) and 'Khulpu', the chief priest of the village, 
officiates as th>i priest. On the day of worship all the 
village officers engage themselves in the makin,; ot 
diose symbolical things and in the afternoon they start 
with those things towards the village-gate • the 'Khulpu' 
marches in front of the party with a red turban, 'i^hen 
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(hey reach the place (he 'Khulpu with his assistants 
lirsttflear off the old things and replace them with new 
onest Then .the 'Shumpu' and the 'Tangba' (Village 
cifAcers of lowest rank) saeriflee a pig and two cocks 
respectively, both at the same time. The pig is pierced 
with a bamboo knife and cocks are sactificcJ b>‘ a 
.iiio. Then a portion of these meats are put in the 
smalt basket and (he glasses are (tiled with zu and 
water. 

After the sacrifice the priest invokes the deity with 
the following incantations : 

''Oh, God of fields, we are invoking thee and 
offering thee pig, cocks and zu. Do thou be kind on 
us and lake all these offerings. The souls of all 
directions (east, west, north and south I be ye kind on 
us and take this humble offering of this people." 


Spread of literacy among the Bhils 

The fiiii'iiil Sn aer Qiinrleiiif writrs I'lliUiritilly i 

As a result of (he work done by it {The 
fihil Seva Mandal] during the last ten years, 
a number of young students are now completing 
their course of study at the schools run by the 
Mandal. Some of (hem go back to their fields to 
follow their ancestral profession but others whose 
families have not sufliciently large blocks of land often 
turn for their maintenance to casual labour. Some 
of the more intelligent among them can well be trained 
•ns village guides, as can the girls who have completed 
their rdneation at the various Dhil Ashrams. The Bhil 
Seva Mandal hence proposes that such of the students 
as wish to settle down in their villages and conduct 
local schools should be encouraged to start these 
schools by the sanction to them of small grants amount¬ 
ing to five-sixths of the expenditure incurred by them. 
The remaining one-sixth of the total cost is met by 
local collections. The number of these village Pancti 
schools is 20 and each has an attendance of about 30 
pupils. The girls attending (he schools get small 
scholarships of annas two to five derived from special 
funds at the disposal of the Mandal. it is a matter for 
satisfaction that the educational activities of the Bhil 
Seva Mandal have created a desire for better living 
and education among the Bhil population and that the 
alumni of the Ashrams are themselves meeting this 
'iced with the help c>f the Mandal. 


Hinduism in the Philippines 

There is wonderfiil otlinir: iind cullurid simi¬ 
larity between the Hinilii.= ninl the Filipinos, 
I>r. Ohiremlm Nntli Koy has brought forwnnl this 
laet clearly in a paper in TrahuthUm Itlmmlfi. fie 
writes in (tart: 

Besides these facts of lenguage relationships (here 
have been many other facts lately unearthed. It has 
been found that in the island of Masbate the ancient 
ifuicklime method of the Hindus was used by the 
jold miners to excavate the rock. The relics found 
m the island of Mindoro seen to prove that it "seems 
to have been the very centre of Hindu civilizing 
influences." Mr. Russell says that "every settled town 
had a temple and most temples had collections of 
books." They were written in the native characters 
on palm leaves and bamboo ard stored with the 


native priests. But unfortunately the Spanish people 
destroyed that precious heritage of the people. It has 
been said that "one Spanish priest in southern Luzon 
boasted of having destroyed more titan three hundred 
scrolls written in the native character." 

About the interesting folklores Professor Kiocber 
thinks that they are "quite demonstrably of Hindu 
origin and all are cast in Hindu mould. Inasmuch 
as many of our own fables are also known to be of 
Indian origin or patterned on Hindu examples, it is 
not surprising that these tales from the Philippines 
have a strangely familiar ting in our ears. It is no 
wonder, since both we and the Filipinos have derived 
them from the same source" [Peoples of the PhilippiiKS, 
p. 197). Images of bronze, copper and even of gold 
representing the god Shiva, one of the Hindu Trinity, 
have been discovered by archaeological exploration. 
There is one statue, supposed to be some Hindu god, 
which has been preserved at (he Ateneo de Manila, 
a very ancient Catholic college. One Dutch archaeo¬ 
logist thinks that it is the statue of Ganeslia, In Chao 
]n-Kua's description it is found that 'in the thick 
wood of Ma-yi, the ancient name for the island of 
Mindoro, ate scattered copper statues of Buddha, 
but no one can tell tire origin of these statues." The 
islands received an abundant supply of brass, bronze 
copper, tin armour and various types of weapons 
from India. "The characteristic sarong, turban, bronze 
bells and armlets and a variety of smaller ornaments 
appear to be Indian. The skin-tight trousers of the 
Sulu Moros lire suggestive of Indian puttees" (Beyer, 
r/ie Philippines before Ma^elhin, Asia, Nov., 1921). 
The old names of coins used in the islands aie of 
Indian origin. Indeed, (he Indian influence is most 
obvious 'in all the most highly developed ancient 
handicrafts in the Philippines." 


City-planning 

ArchitiX'tiire jilayg h grcitC part in itinkiiig tho 
city bi'iHitifiil. Fn>f. (llauiin ILitIcy wriliw in 
Jonnial nf ill/' Ini/inn, l/mlilHle nf ArehiIrrU: 

The very existence of a city denotes co-operation 
and. therefore, discipline, or planning, the earliest cities 
go as far back as man's efforts to combine in order 
either to defend hi$ home or to trade with his neighbour. 

The city plan owes much to the lay-out of the camps 
of the early military powers as the survival of the 
suffixes in India of 'gar' or in Europe, of 'castra', or 
Chester', prove. It was the Romans who throughout 
their Empire did much to encourage the finer ideals 
of civic life .. 

fK'hat a vision for our City Fathers of today i a city 
in which the civic control is unadulterated purity, which 
cleanses and refreshes the city and the district beyond 
it. 

The old cities grew up for the co-operative defence 
against enemies who used carnal weapons, such as 
cathpults battering rams and war elephants and the 
architects of those days were so succesful. in devising 
their design (hat the frowning batllemencs' and spike- 
studded gates often took the heart out of the besieger 
or ever they undertook its assault. 

In our modern cities the enemies are still there but 
the weapons are different, dirt, disease, dacoity, ignor¬ 
ance and, worst of alt, corruption. 
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Frinciplea of Universal Peace 

'I'hi- f<i!lowiiig clinionrsp on 

|)i-iiici)>]o.H of llnivor^ial I’cnfi’ froni tlio iK'ti 
of lloraci- llolloy in the il'orl'l I'ltitif 

anil shall ilraw :i si'liool of tlionf;litfiil nai(]i‘ra 
nroutiil il.; 

The duality mingled in all human affairs and condi¬ 
tions is the duality of body and soul. Man lives 
simultaneously iit two different worlds, though 
far more conscious of the world of the body 
than of the world of the soul. This dual 
nature projects itself outward whenever important 
social problems stir individuals to the depths. It 
projects a spiritual content into questions which seem 
entirely and exclusively material i il projects a material 
content into questions which seem entirely and exclu¬ 
sively spiritual. For there is duality throughout the 
history of churches as of governments. The spiritual 
and the material elements are ever intermingled, never 
isolated oine from the other, never pureV' spiritual 
and never purely material or physical. This intermingling 
is the mystery of human life on earth. 

Thus, in considering the duality surrounding the 
supreme social issue of peace, the inevitable division 
obviously lies not between property and lack of 
property but between that interest which is local and 
that which is universal or human. 

The question of peace is rtot a mere social question 
but a crisis. It cannot be determined by any form of 
popular refeiendum nor by any application of authorita¬ 
tive civil action. Peace is in reality the capacity of 
mankind to continue existence under the terms and 
conditions which destiny has laid down in this age. 

The view of life which has been termed " local" in 
distinction to the view termed "universal" Is inability 
to perceive arrd understand the area of operation of 
the law of cause and effect. People limited to localism 
in any fomi attempt arbitrarily to exclude the operation 
of cause and effect from any and all social areas 
outside that area of which they consciously form a 
part. Outside their government there can be no 
political reality ; outside their class no economic prin¬ 
ciple t outside their creed no almighty God. Their 
consciousness dwells on an island, large or small, and 
admits no dependence upon the rest of the world. 

Peace, then, is capacity to be educated and trained 
in the principles of that reality which applies to man 
as mind or soul rather than as physical body. Peace 
is a collective life, a mutual response to laws and 
p.inciples which God has given to men as He has 
given other,and lesser laws to animals. The "struggle 
w existence" is the law of the animal, and for the 
animal seivcs the aims of life. Man has passed from 
the domain of this taw in an age which reveals ever 
more clearly the law of unity and interdependence. 


India and the League of Kationa 

Impotency of the League ia a (|ueadon which 
at present haunts every thoughtful mind.' We, 


in tlii.s cotiiitry, iloubt whcHher we can derive any 
Ireiielii from the upkeep of the Geneva 8h<w. 
Home say, tve will In; Irenificeiit if India gain.-' 
tuu' fr<*(Ioni, But Inili.ms uhroad advise the niother- 
eountry to dissociate fnnn the Ircague, though a 
tliir'i group favours a waiUsiid-watch poliey for 
the present. However, tlie following appears in 
lire eoliimns of Tlir Iiiilu-Mahii/aii l{('rifiv : 

1 1 is not easy to work up enthusiasm for the League 
of Nations in this country. Our people have long ago 
realised the futility of expecting the League to fullil 
any of the high promises field out by its promoters 
at the time of its inception. Not only have we 
witnessed the League looking on in helpless impotence 
when might asserted its sway over right ■, we have also 
seen it covered with contempt and ridicule at the hands 
of imperialist-minded nations in both the hemispheres. 
Moreover, during the fourteen years of its existence, ii 
has had pogresslvely to forfeit what prestige and 
authority it eould command In early years. Leaving 
aside the United States and Soviet Russia, which were 
never members, both japan and Germany have forsworn 
their quondam association with Geneva and are now 
among those who consider the League more as a 
hindrance than a help to the peace of the world. 01 
the three other great powers, Britain and Italy have 
recently given expression to views and sentiments that 
more or less belie the belief that they are strongly 
attached to the League. We see, therefore, that, in 
the political Held at any rate, the League has failed 
and (ailed miserably at that-~to make good. It is small 
wonder hence that India reckons as an unpaidonable 
waste the large amount of money she spends yeai 
after year towards the upkeep of the Geneva show. 


The Con^esa of Touug Aaia 

Under the aiij^pict^s of thn Young Mcn'- 
Cultiiral Orgunizfltioii it “Cotigrcs-H of Voun/ 
Asia” was held in .Iiipnn,-for the revival of ihc 
civilizutioii of the Asiiitic niccs, in whicii 
pronnnciit Asititie (xnintrics including Tndin took 
part. The idea of such ii Piin-Asiiitic Feileratioir 
is uiidoiihtedly welcome. The noble and heroic 
ideals ejiihodierl in the progntinine of the Congress 
ari‘ repreduced below from the yew Tfixtory: 

Prka.sirijf; 

'In Asia lay the cradle of the human race and the 
origin of human civilization. Thousands of years before 
the Christian era, when humanity had scarcely emerged 
from barbarism, the Asiatic peoples already builf 
civilized institutions of their own. Humanil/s 
cultural debt to Asia, thus, can hardly be overesti¬ 
mated. 

The glory that was Asia and the granedur that was 
the Orient are no more. Freedom and justice have 
fled. Disruption and alienation, ignorance and injustice, 
oppression and exploitation have taken hold of the 
Asiatic peoples and bound up (heir destiny in shackles 
of iron. 
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Now is the lime for the youth of Asia to revive 
the ancient traditions of the East -the spiritual culture 
which has persisted in the face of great vicissitudes. 

. when the • great inspirations of the past arise in 
the hearts of Asiatic youth, then shall a great light 
iliiimine the footsteps of the Astatic races, 

Hien shall a splendid new civilization and a better 
and happier humanity arise out of the ashes of the 
modern materialistic civilization 'with the light of 
morning in its eyes." 

I’l,ATKOI»I 

I. Asia shall be a happy home for the Asiatic 
r.aces. 

1. Firm conviction must be sained that the same 
olood and thought are interfused among the Asiatic 
peoples. A new spirit of Asia will be born in realizing 
ihis to be the case. This new spirit must be upheld 
by virtue of mutual understanding, sympathy, co-opera¬ 
tion and unity. 

3. The spirit of Asia demands freedom and justice - 
liberation of the Asiatic races from all forms of slavery 
and oppression. 

i. Inspired by the glory of the past, the youth 
of Asia must unite and co-operate for the fulhlment 
of these noble aims. 

S. The new spirit of Asia promises to humanity 
the rise of a higher and happier world from the ashes 
of the materialistic modern civilization." 

Nepal and bar relation to Britain 

Tfn! followiiifj contiititioiis of Mr. Wilkiiisnn- 
tinilinmanl, c.r.K,, rm nn aililross in :i 

<li-cussion tnacting. roprotlnnpcl fmni tin* Juiinittl 

Ihf Riisl Indill .{xxochinm. jut pi'rliiip.'' not 
in ihemsolvcs. Tlicrc' may bn raiisi's 
‘•(lii-r than thesn ; 

Vhat is our policy towards Nepal ? A complete 
answer to this question was given by Sir Denys Bray 
in the aphorism, have no policy towards Nepal, 
only friendship. "This friendship has subsisted unbroken 
since 1816, and is now strotrger than ever. 

By way of parenthesis may I refer to the frequent 
oaestion as to why, if Nepal is our friend, she excludes 
our .nationals from her territory and makes herself a 
closed land 7 Her altitude has been much misunderstood 
hut it is completely natural and reasonable and 
consistent with friendship. In the flrst place, she sees 
what has happened in India, and has observed .that in 
the past peiretration has led to influence. Interference 
domination, and even annexation. Secondly, she has 
heatvf of Sir Lee Slack and goes in fear that sorrrething 
may happen to the British Envoy or other foreign 
national if allowed to wander at large in wild places. 
Thirdly, she knows that Europeans on tour, especially 
<1 guests among a hospitable people, must have copious 
supplies, transport, anri attendance, which it is difficult 
to provide in a poor, sparsely-populated country, 
where every able-bodied man is required for the army 
ur agriculture. Lastly, as it has been the tradition for 
^ long that foreigners should be kept out, any 
yovernment which abandoned that tradition might be 
ruspecZed by an ignorant people who would think that 
'’y a change of practice they intended a change of 
policy, and were betraying them. 

Japan and the Britiah Domimoni 

I ^ In order to promote trade reiatioiis between 
[••“pan and Ae British Dominions and the colonies, 


Hon. .Mr. K..ki II ii'ol.a, dll' Foretell MitiMUT, is 
atixinu-i for ail i‘xi'1iiimi:<! of niitiisi<'r.< ilieiio ; but tliis* 
i-i not;(ii»«il)|i', its dll' liritiKb (lOViTiiiiU'iit withbold-* 
diplcimutii' rifTlit^ from llii' l>omiiiioii.^, wliicb is 
OiTa,<i<in)ii;r I'tuisiiii'rablo inconvi'iiii'iio.’ in >T:i|Hiit’!< 
dijilimritic diMlin^'i* widi tlu' latter. The foltowili" 
note a]ii)i';iis ill l.lu' ./(/«iu W'vAhj I'tirnni- ti-; 

The /l.tijA' Says that with the steady adv.incc ol 
Japanese goods into world markets, J.ipun's trade rela¬ 
tions with the British Dominions and the colonies have 
become more important tliaaj wnlh the llnited King.{c>n). 
In view of the situation, the Osaka journ.'il says, Mr. 
Mirota, the Foreign Minister, attaches special import.iticc 
to relations with British Dominions and colonics and is 
evidently bestowing imieh consideration on the matter 
of improving them. 

As it is, tile (act that the Diitish Government with¬ 
holds diplomatic tights from the Dominions and colonics 
is occasioning considerable inconvenience to Japan's 
diplomatic dealings with these countrie.s within the 
British Empire The Foreign Minister has been studying, 
in concert with Mr. Matsudaira, the Japanese Ambassa¬ 
dor in London, measures aiming at the elimination ol 
these inconveniences. His aim is apparenly tss exchange 
Ministers with the British Dominions and colonies as 
Ministers are actually exchanged between Japan 
and Canada, but so long as the British Government 
continues to deny lull diplomatic rights to them, it 
cannot be realised. As an alternative, there is a strong 
body of opinion in Foreign Olllcc quarters that 
Government delegates sliould be exchanged to attend 
to diplomatic matters generally. 

Tile proposed device is. of course, intended as a 
provisional one, but the idea is to invest on these 
delegates with practically the same powers as are given 
to Ministers, their main duty being to promote trade 
relations between the countries concerned. 

It is said that the British Government dose not 
regard the scheme with favour, but the authorities of 
India, Australia and South Africa are desirous of its 
rcalisution. 

War Situation in the Eaat 

(ii'ireral liliii'bi'i, (‘liinf n! t.liu Soyii-t Army of 
tlic! Kill' Ka-sl., iifti r ri'vii'UiiiK tbi; .stmti'Kii' r'nit- 
rlitiojis Ilf liotli till' (l.iinniimisls nin] tlin ,Jl|Ju)^l■sl^ 
in tlif I'jUsk lias l■lll)In to llic eoiiolnsion lliai 
\v:ir-i'loui!.s tii'i; ;riit.!i(n'iii'f on tint J'-ar Kasifni 
horizon, Sonn* fr;i:;jiii’iils i^f bis sju'i'i-b. linlivcri'd 
Jit tilio Ali-l'iiiuii i’lirty ('oii"r(',ss jiri' (jiiotisl bolow 
froni till? i.ntly : 

But war is not in our plans. 'V/e do not wish to 
light. What is the difference at root between the 
measures taken by the Japanese commanding staff in 
Manchuria and ours in the Soviet Far East 7 It is this, 
that the measures we have taken can only serve the 
ends of defense of our borders, while the measures 
takers* by the Japanese commanding staff follow the 
direction of attack. 

In the first Five year Plan we have made in the 
Far Eastern Region mote capital investments than the 
Czarist government made during its whole existence. 
.The second Five year Plan contemplates a mighty 
program of socialist industrialization there. 

The second Five year Plan gives our region the 
task of developing a great iron and steel industry, a 
ship-building industry, and a great extension of trans¬ 
port, food industries and consuming industries generally 
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As Statin has stated, one of the most important tasks 
there is the development of a coal base in the fturian 
district. ^K'hen you consider that there are an estimated 
hundred billion tons of coal in this district and two 
billion Ions of iron ore and some copper reserves, you 
will see what importance we give to the Buriaii develop¬ 
ment. 'M'hen we add the development of transport 
from Lake Baikal eastward, we shall make of the Bur I an 
disiiict a second Kuznetsk Basin. 

If war advances upon us in the Far East, the Special 
Far Eastern Aimy, From the soldiers to the commanding 
staff, devoted heart and soul to the Revolution, under 
the beloved leadership of our commanding Chief 
Veioshitotf, the Central Committee of the Party, and 
the great leader of our Party Stalin, will answer with a 
blow From which the foundations of capitalism wilt 
totter arid in some places crash. 

Indian Tea-Plan ter 

Mr. (inrirt^r* (’ivll in 77/r f'ntiriifir ll’n/ir/ 

II hiimorons iits'oiitii of a pM-pIntib'i' in Inditi. 
wliic'li iiiiiy l>i‘ ri'iiil w’illi iiiiu'Ii iiiliTost, : 

The problem, "'Jf'lrat to do with out sons " has 
long been solved in England - so far as the "upper 
class" is concerned. The eldest son of a landed 
proprietor has served as an officer in the army un¬ 
til such lime as he succeeded to the property , his 
brothers have earned their living in equally honourable 
capacitic-s. If there remained a son who having failed 
to pass examinations, had to be provided K>r, he was 
shipircd off to a tea-garden in Ceylon or India, 
usiiiilly India. Other lathcvs disposed of their off¬ 
spring in much the same manner, the tea-garden always 
being reserved for the dullard- , . . "J’oor Jack is, 
alas, nert bright : no doubt he'll do welt In India." ... 
The tea-garden was used as a serrt of waste paper- 
basket. 

Nowjidays, much the same thing happens, only to 
a smaller extent. There is comparatively little demand 
for brainless lads, proprietors [ibbing at paying salaries 
without receiving "value for money." On many tea- 
estates Scolsiiieii ol the peasant class are imported, 
those w’ho Hiiancc the concern preferring young men 
who learn quickly, take w^ork serioush', and content 
themselves with a modest sahiry at the beginning. 
"Tea," in short, is no longer the happy hunting-ground 
of every stupid fellow who wants something for 
nothing. 

ije^hen the Scvsts first made their appearance, they 
were viewed with cxtreiUE disfavour. These unwelcome 
people could neither tide nor play tennis , they were 
not coirsidcred a social acquisition. By degrees, 
however, the cstablislicd planters became accustomed 
to them, the dislike gradually vanishing, or at least 
giving place to superficial friendliness. 

Free the Air from War 

Ar-riiil wnrfaie, wliiidi is at n vital 

insuf, fonfinntiii!: intfmaliotiiil polifips, i.s voii- 
aulorisl to bt> a cutx' to Imiimtiity. Tin.' mtiioiiy 
lieu in Hu- intiTtintintiiilii'.iitinii of itll nir -sit vines. 
Tilt! following inteis'st.iiiij eriitonal fitvouriit)r a 
liolu-y of I'liinimition of air forei's, appi'ars in 
The Wo>,lh : 

The chance of abolishing^'military air-craft which, 
a year or so ago, was a real one. is gradually 
passing away. No one, not even an expert, can 
class fighting aeroplanes as anything but aggressive 


weapons ; they become defensive only after aggression 
has begun aggression which would not be possible 
if no country possessed them. The abolition w^uld 
necessitate, of course, the internationalization. nnj 
inspection of all air-services, so that civil machines 
could not at will be turned into bombers, and the 
Cessation of the manufacture of air-bombs of every 
sort. Such a course is not impracticable _for, nearly 
a year ago - in April, 1Q33—the Air Commission 

received a joint memorandum from the delegates of 
Japan, fl.S.A., Canada and the Argcirtinc, agreeing 
to the regulation and supervision of their civil 

aviation, it air forces were abolished in Europe, 
If japan and America ate thus in agreement, it is 
not likely that other nations will hold out. The 
common sense of the world regards the conquest 
of the air as, potentially, cither an immense bc>on or 
a terrible curse to niaiiklnd. It is still irr our power 
to eliminate the potential curse, since, as we have 
said, air forces arc piiiitarily engines of aggression 
and there is no Power but disciaims all ideas ot 
aggrc.ssion ami only very doubtful means of defettcc 
The aUeriialive to abolition Is competition disguised 
as parity, with Germany joining iii the race. 

Avatars 

\ii ini'rc'siliia -tuily by “Wayfarin-" nf iln 
iih-H-- c]| .\v.itnrs In Llin ■ iihiiiins 'if (In- 

('iiiftiiitia. The niitee lirau'-' a ]ininfiil nt 

a iiiniliTii ,\value irf till’ Wiielil whrw 

vi-'inns ui-i’ Ilf a riii1.i’'l Wdi'M lint who are I’von 
Iiniv lii’iiio cini'ilii’il liy the rroWil : 

It is scmietiines argued that tiiere cart be no world 
religion '.vitlioiil the coming of a Great Teacher, or 
Avatar. It is pointed out thiiL most religions ha’.e had 
their origin in some outstanding presonality, and it is 
suggested that the driving power and inspiration of 
such a personality is needed to create a W'orld 
rcl igioii. 

People who argue like this, usually claim that such 
an Avatar has, or has not, ai'peaied. Those who point 
to tire .Avaltir as having apvsearcJ land it is not 
necessarily the same Avatar > are few. Those who say 
Ihe Avatar has not appeared are many. 

Accepting, for the moment, the idea that an Avatar 
is needed to make a religion, let us follow lire 
argiimenf from histoiy to its logieal conclusion, Avatars 
have never been rcce»giii'ed during their lifetime by any 
but a very few (o]ic>wets. They have been acclaimed 
only by succeeding generations This means that some 
of those few who hie sure the Aviitar has come may 
be right. It also means that it is useless arguing that 
the Avatar has not come. 

The Avatar of the World Religion may be living 
today. Or he may already be dead. 

Kahlil Gibran, the Syrian poet, says he has met such 
Saviours. And he has seen them being crucified. 

They arc not ciucitied with (he great crucifixion 

And therein is tlieir pain. 

The world crucifies them every, day, 

But only in little ways. 

The sky is not shaken, > , 

And the earth travails not with her dead. 

They are crucified and there is none to witness their 

agony. 

It would not be difficult to point to particular 
individuals who are suffering today bacause they have 
had a vision of a UnitM World. The unthinking 
crowd may even now be crucifying the Avatar of the 
World Religion. 
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Indian Labour in Ceylon and Malaya 

rii«* fn)lowin‘4 on ilii* 

'iii[>loy)i)i»iri of Indian hilionr iji (\'ylon nin 
Mniay Hpiunr^ in l.lji* Ittfa fi'ilion if 
fUt'ifto : 

In Ceylon the estimated fodian estate population 
fell from 740,000 m December I9Z9 to 651,000 in 
December 1932 and to 596AXK) by ■^0 June 1933. 
tn 193fy arrivals of estate labourers receiving assisted 
passages totalled 68,000 and detmrtuTvs of c.^vtate 
labourers 75.00% aT>d in 1932 50,000 assisted labourers 
arrived and 58,000 labourers left. UnJI November 
fOii? the recTuUinft of Indian workers by fian<t<.inics 
{workmen employed on the estates for which they 
recruit) continued. Of Ihc recruited labourers, however 
9,157 were close relations of the and 

only 5,946 were other labourers. Another method 
of obtaining Indian labour for Ceylon is by granling 
free passages to workers in ladUi who have been 
nominated by their friends or relations in Ceylon* 
During 1932, 5,310 workers were so registered, 

In Klulaya the movement back to India was more 
marked than in Ceylon. There was no recruitment 
of Indian labour during 1932 and except in a very 
few special cases the system of paying for the 
passages of Indian labourers was not applied, 
iminrgration, however, was not restricted and during 
the year 17,734 Southern Indians arrived as deck 
passengers by the regular immigrant boat services. 
The main stream of migration, however, was towards 
India, 85,05 f deck passengers leavirrg Malaya, of 
whom 56,476 were repatriated free of charge. 
The movement decreased during 1933 and by the 
end of August a balance of only 15,257 Southern 
Indians had left the country during the eight months 
of the year. 

The Sinktang War 

Wititatori ou Hie iir>rUiei-/i bon lor of iiidhi, 
Smkiang, fimiioiTy onllod ddnrrsr; 'Ihirkor^tnn, the 
legist known irihal>ib‘<i |ioi-Unh of ilia erivLhV 
j^nrfaeft, ocnijues mi itn|>orl!inl- stvnh'^in jiosition 
for whirh llritnin. J:ifi:iri and ooalond! 

Tho lidlowin^ rditnrisii onnimmit nppi'urs in 
The Netf* [tefuthfie : 

A three-sided war has been raging in what is 
probably the least known inhabited portion af the 
earth's surface Sinkianfi, Formerly called Chinese 
Turkeslar). Ostensibly the three contending factions 
are, first, the Mohammedan natives of the southern 
part of the province, around Kashgar > second, the 
wilder Mohammedan tribesmen of the north ; and 
third, the Chinese provincial government. Actuallv 
the Sinkiang war, in which many thousands have 
been killed and 2,000 massacred in a single night, 
is being fought among three of Ihc Great Powers ; 
Great Britain, Japan and Pussra. Bui this statement, 
too, must be qualified. Russia is not really a 
parly to the war, has shown no wish lo conquer 
Sinkiang and has maintained extremely friendly 
relations with the Chinese provincial governtnent. 
Since the building of the new Turksib railway, 
these relations had indeed become entirely too* 
friendly and had involved too Hoiirrshing a trade 
to suit the ambitrons of Great Britain and jiTpan. 
Both of these powem would (ike to occupy Sinkiang, 
as it occupies an important strategic position, since 
dt lies on the northern border of India and since 
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it could iM^dy serve as a base for an attack on 
the Soviet Union. 

It is generally taken for granted that the Japanese 
have been i^endutg money and arn\s (v> the Moham¬ 
medan tribesmen of (he north i and the charge that 
the southern lebeh arc armed with British ritles and 
are receiving direct advice from British agents in 
Ka-hgar h.is been m.ide often and on weighty authority 
both Russian and Chinese. The struggle tn Sinkiang 
is still undecided. The prO'J.ipancse faetion was 
defeated by ihe Chinese pfk>vincial government in 
the north and thereupon moved south to light 
against the pro-British Wlion, which had meanwhile 
set up an "independent*’ 3tate. Meanwhile, a note 
of fight comedy was injected into a situation full 
of danger lor (he world by a limted Press report 
from London lo (he elTect that Dr. Khalid Sheldrake, 
(be son of a British pkkie munufactnrer, would 
socm be crowned as ' King of Jslaiiiestan" which 
is nothing else than Sinkiang v>r Chinese Turkestan, 
under a new name 


1936 01 1934 ^ 

Afh*r hiiviiiif ii r<‘ln>s]K‘i'l,ivi* vurw of thr juiHi 
sltiijiLiiinis in ('liiim Mr. (')u*ii Knn;r 1%*, MiiiUb^r 
of ]iniiJ.H(r\% a ;^raplae imcnMinl- of what 

svonM In-fali livp in Llie ovinir, ol t\ Uusfio-JiqmiirMo 
r'.cnillieli. * Tho fi>Jhnviii^ I'Xlrru^t^ an* bikcii from 
'/'he 'i'rihfiffe : 

Since 1931 the perilous position of China has been 
clearly revealed to the world, but from the middle of 
last year I have seen in the newspapers and heard in 
private conversations repeated references to 
One may have ideas about tlie events of (936, and of 
what China may become in that year, but nobody 
iippvars to have studied the reasons why 19.V6 should 
be so vital a point in CMnaS history, which appears 
to be *1 very general impression. 

While the year 19:(6 may be one of very great 
moment for other nations' it is this year of 1934 which 
actually makes the turning-point for us which means 
our national life or death. If China's fortunes are 
decided this year, and (he tide goes against us, there 
will be no chance for us to talk in (936. 

The immediate problem which confronts us is the 
possibility ot a Russo-Japanese clash, the imminence 
of which causes us to be most apprehensive. The 
resumption of diplomatic reiations between the United 
States and the U.S.S.R. may have delayed the danger 
or hastened it. F.veryonc has his own views on that 
point, but it goes without saying that China wHl i;row 
relatively weaker and her positron become more perilous 
following the resumption of Russo-American relations. 

In the event of a Russo-Japanese clash, China is 
certain to be victimized, we have already hod two 
Miter experiences -the Russo-Japanese war In the Thr^ 
E.^tern Provinces and the German-Japanese conflict 
at Tsingtao. 

The situation in the event of another Russo-Japanese 
dash will be entirely different. Japan will 'no fonger 
have an understafiding with Great Britain nor will she 
see the American attitude so aloof as rt was. Even if 
these two Powers declares their neutrality, they cannot 
help taking defensive measures along the coast to 
protect their interest in North China Communicatiorrs 
in the north and transport facilities aiorig the coasts 
will be seriously interfered with and perham paralysed^ 
China will not enjoy the independence and f,*eedon) even 
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of the smallest State, and her suffering will he 
appalling. 


Sigmund Freud on War 

Singmund Freud, the founder of the School 
of Psycho-analysis, describes in the columns of 
TJw Modem Thinker, a series of problems, which 
confronts Society, today. These are, whether 'War 
can be averted' or not, 'Is pacifism an Utopian 
dream V and 'What are the psychological factors 
that underlie the War drive ' etc. We quote 
below the concluding portions of his remark.: 

Let us bear in mind that in human beings the 

desire to hate and destroy is rampant There are 
two kinds of desire in human beings : the one to 
retain and unite, which we call the erotic or sexual 
desire and the other to destroy or kill which we 

call the desire of aggression or destruction. We 

may justly eall the erotic urge the life desire and 
the latter the death desire. It is clear then that 
there is no sense in even endeavoring to abolish 
the aggressive inclination in human beings. Although 
it is said that in happier parts of the earth where 
nature abundantly provides man's material needs, 
there are tribes, that lead a life of tranquility where 
coercion and aggression are unknown, I personally 
find it difficult to believe. 1 wish I knew more 
about those happy people. The Bolshevists too, 

hope that the^ may abolish human aggression by 
sahsfying material needs and in general creating 
equality among the people. I consider this an 
illusion. At present they are most earefuliy armed 
and hate is not the least of the ties with which they 
bind their followers together against those who 
defy them. 

To find a formula for the indirect abolition of 
warfare, let us go baek to our psychological stud¬ 
ies. If the willingness for warfare is based on the 
desire for destruction, then it is obvious that if we 
try to bring against it its opposite, the erotic desire, 
it will be counterbalanced. That is, erotic desire 
in a wider sense, in a platonic sense, without sexual 
goal. (Psycho-analysis does not have to be bashful 
when it talks of love. Does not religion, too, say 
"Love thy neighbor as thyself' ?) This of course is 
easily suggested but diffieult of fulfilment The 
other kind of emotional unification can be achieved 
by identification. Identification can be created by 
anything which is common to humans. Upon this 
identification rests to a great extent the evolution 
of human society. 

How long we will have to wait until the whole 
world become pacifist it is difficult to say. Perhaps 
it is not a Utopian dream after all that the factors 
I have outlined and the justifiable fear of the terrible 
effects of a war may put an end to warfare. In 
the meantime we may say whatever helps the 
development of culture helps to avert war. 


Bertrand Russell on Insects. 

Insects have an advantage in their' numbers. 
Another advantage is the fact that they eat our 


food before it is ripe for us. In the next big 
war, if the scientists on either side invoke the 
aid of insects and micro-organisms against th£ 
crops aiid man-power of the enemy, it is by no 
means unlikely that the pests and germs will 
remain the sole ultimate victors. Bertram! 
Russell writes in T/tc Modern Thinker : 

Amid wars and rumors of wars, while the acrimonies 
of Disarmament Conferences threaten the human race 
with unprecedented disaster, another conflict perhaps 
even more important is receiving much less notiee than 
it deserves—^I mean that between men and insects. 

We are accustomed to beii^ the Lords of Creation j 
we no longer have occasion, like the eave-men, to fear 
lions and tigers, mammoth and wild boars. Except 
against each other, we feel ourselves secure. But while 
b^ animals no longer threaten our existence, it i* 
otherwise with small animals. 

Once before in the history of fife on this planet, 
lai^e animals gave place to sniall ones. For many ages 
dinosaurs ranged unconcerned through swamp and forest 
fearii^ nothing but each other, not doubting the 
absoluteness of their empire. But they disappeared, to 
give place to tiny manunals -mice, small hedge-hogs, 
miniature horses scarcely bi^er than rats, and such 
like. 

The mammals, having become supreme, proceeded 
to grow big. But the biggest, the mammoth, is extinct 
and the other lai^e mammals have grown rare,cxcept 
man and those that he has domesticated. Men, by his 
intelligence, has succeeded in finding nourishment for a 
lai^e population in spite of this size. He is safe, except 
fiom the little animals -the insects and the miero- 
organisms. 

Insects have an initial advantage in 'their numbers. 
A small wood may easily contain as many ants as there 
are human beings in the whole world. They have 
another advantage in the fact that they eat our food 
before it is ripe for us. Many noxious insects which 
used to live only in some one comparatively small 
region have been unintentionally transported b/ man to 
new environments where they have done immense 
damage 

Fortunately science has discovered ways by which 
insect pests can be kept under. Most of them are 
liable to parasites which kill so muny that the survivors 
eease to be a serious problem.; and entomologists are 
engaged in studying and. breeding such parasites. 

Unfortunately, so long as war contiues, all scientific 
knowledge is double edged. In the next big war, the 
scientists on either side will let loose" pests on the 
erops of the other, and it may prove scarcely possible 
to destroy the pests when the peace comes. Th: more 
we know, the more harm we can do each other. 

If human beings, in their rage against eaeh other, 
invoke the aid of insects and micro-organisms, as they 
cert finly will do if there is another big war, it is by no 
means unlikely that the insects will remain the sole 
ultimate victors. Perhaps, from a cosmic point of view, 
this is not to be regretted » but as a human being I 
cannot help sighing over my own species. 



RELATIVE PUBLIC SPIRIT AND ENTERPRISE OF HINDUS AND 
MUHAMMADANS IN BENGAL 

Bv JxVTINDRA MOIIAN D.VTTA 


I Mr. Kampsh ChaDdm Banorjeo in hit) 'lliiuln 
juitl MiiMiim riiiilic Spirit in Jfeinr.ir in 'tin- .IWp/vi 
littuw for .March 19:H hiw inilicijxiltiii me ami 
h:is well. In tlic follmviiitr artirlc 1 

aball atlcmpt to leave out the inaitcrs clenlt with 
by Mr. Hanerjee. I I>c(piii to collpct Fniil<'riiilrt 
«otuc two yenrK a(;o ; iinil an the 1at»nt annual 
r»'port.s I'll-, were not always avail ill tie the fiwtn am! 
fignrea ace BOiiiwhat out of date, t have trie'I to 
b« Mj)-fo-date. bat have not HaiTifieeil .iiinii'acv to 
up.to-'lateneaa. If any Ixaly hcl|)» ini' by triviiiK 
the later fijiurca, whether in s 110 ]*n't' of my 
eoneliiaioim or aRaiiwt them, they wonhl be ei(ually 
weieonio. If any error or inistalni has eitilit in, 
I ahall be sratefal if it la laiiatcil out. 

.1. M. 1).] 

HERE in it j^eiieral belief that, tlie Miiliiim- 
inniimiH are not enteriirr.'iiitji' nr [iiiltHi'- 
spirihnl or an- leaa Ipnblie-spiriUHi tunl 
.eiiteiTirwiiig tlinn tlie liiiidtia, wn do not want 
to (lefinc _ pnhlie >i])irit; llironfjhoiit tlii.a article 
we use it in the iwpular and loose sense of tin' 
term. We till understtind wbal is ineanl. hy 
public spirit or enterpriso. It is iiiatiifeshtLiiiti of 
clianictcr in the individual, lunl of iriidition of 
service in the coniiuunity. Hence by coinimriiiff 
tlie relative public spirit and enterprise of the 
two communities we (jet ti measure of their 
ri'Hpcctive fitness fur sclf*coiiU'ol or self-(ioveviiinent, 
or their ability to carry 011 tlie work of I'iviliaed 
Wvernnient. 

Ijet us exHiiiine lioiv far the popular lielief 
is juatificil. Bcntjal is inalnrioiis ; to ]jrevcnt its 
spreail and to control it. if po.ssible, the O'ntral 
tlo-operative anti-Malnrial Society was e.stniilislnal 
liy Rai Bahadur Oopal Chnnilra Cliatterjis', it. 11 ,, 
I-'. K. t.. in 101!). Even Mis.s Mayo has been 
compelled to praise its lienefieial activities. It 
is responsible for tlie establislimcnt of some 
l.fsIO subsidiary villatte societies throughout llie 
length and bi'cuiltli of Bengal. Noni- of its 
'lircctors, none of its lioiioniry ui^anizers, none 
of its advisory eonimittee are or have hei'n 
Mnhammuilnns ; of tlie 72 medieal voliintM'rs, 
only '{ are Miihnnimadans ; of tlie (i gold and 
silver medals olfereit every year, only 1 Mtihum- 
'madan has ever licen found to deservo it : of 
Rs. 6,0ol) received as contribution in IDill, not 
a .single pie lias been paid by any Muhiininiadan,. 
Of the seeretarie.s of these Ifi-lil village sia’ietie.s, 
iUl are Muhuinumdans. This works out u>_21 
jmr cent; while thejr iiroportion in the population 
IS »5 per cent Even tliis 21 per cent is nut 
a true index of their public spirit; for in many 
eases a Muhumnmdan . had to he elected as 


siHTi'tavy to iibUiin liicllitii's and gran Us from the 
coiaiiiunally-niinded .Mulimnmadan ('hainnan of 
cerbiin District Bmu-ils and Ixiciil Boar<ls. Tho 
wriU'f could give siiecilic instances, but refmiiia 
through fear of injuring llii' parliiatlar siH'U'ties. 

The Tuhiavulosis Association of Bengal is a 
seini-offieial oripin i/at inn fur eombating the 
ciisi'ase. Any one can beeome its meiuber by 
paying a snhscription of Rs, b only, 2 per cent 
of its meinlx'rs are Muiniinmadans, No member 
of the ine<llcal comluittis', none of its lifo 
member.s, is a Muhainiaadan. Not a single pice 
litis bi'cn domiteil lowartls its funds by tlieni. 
And tuU'reulosis is more rmn]mnl aniong them 
on ara'Oiint uf strict jiiirflali in the ••ongesli'd 
hiixlerx. 

Emh) the Report of llic Mission hi l/'pera 
it appears tliat in t!)2!)-ill) out of a total of 
donatiojis ami suhscriptions ainonniing to 
Ks. :{!),12t, the Muhainmiidans contributed Rs. lb 
only, [n 1!i;llJ-!tl, out of a bital of Us, 22,."it2 llieir 
sliare was Us. T-b. Woiking out their peit'cntage 
on the average for 2 years, it tsmies ll'lf) latr 
cent. Kai I). N. Miillik Bahadur Trust Etiiid 
pays Rs. 2,l)ll0 aiintially. 

Freni the RcjKirt on the working of thn 
AlWt-Victor Hospital for Is'prosy at (lolini for 
1!)2.'^and 1!)2!) it a]ipeurs that 211 IliiiduK and 
{).'i Muliamiiiudaiis were treated a.s outiloor ainl 
indoor patients. Tile inenme of the Inisl funds 
created hy Iliinhis anioimted to Rs. 2,!)l)7; but 
no such fund lias Us'ii eieateil by any Muham- 
madaii. Exci'pl.iiig II. E. II. tim Ni/ain, who 
paid Rs. 1,2rill during bis slay at (bdcutlH, no 
MiibamniadMn has tmiitriluitcd anything. 

Ill the Bengal I'roviiieial Branch of the Red 
Cross Society, only 2 per wmt of the ineinhcrs 
mid associak's an* Miihamiiiadaiis. |ii tlie Nnditi 
local ci'titre Only 7 per cent of the ineiiiliers 
are .Miihiiinmadans. althongli tliey fonn bl per 
cent, of the local po]mlaLioii. 

The (Wninitk'e of the All-Bengal Women’s 
I'll ion for the promotion of social (mrity ihroiigh- 
ofit. Bengal is It) strong. Out of '10 only 2 bear 
Mulianimiidan names; one of whom we know to 
be an Indian Cliristian iniirrii’d to a Miibnni- 
iiiiulan gen tic mil 11 , and we hojie the oilier two 
are Mubaminadau by religion. 

The Surfij Naliiii Dntt Memorial Assceintion 
is well-known throng lion I India for its welfare 
work anion get the Indian women. It has 
organized nearly 40(1 Mahila Sanittis {or ladies’ 
elults, I ihrougliout Uie lengthy mid breadth of 
Bengal. The central association has been 
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Bnwiiilly (liwtinjc its cfliii'lrt thi' liciiHit of 
Ino MiiaiuniiNiiltiii ootniDunity, iiml iis ii result 
2 Miifmiiiiniiiliiii Miiliilii Siiniitis hnve lieen 
WiJlfilislieil. Out, <if Its. 71,(K)0 reeeive.l us 
(loiiiitioDH, the Mulmtuiiiiiilim.s luivi’ euiitrilnititil 
Rs. sJ.OIKt. Of ii.s Jfi] life tiii‘;iil>er.s 2 ari' 
Miiliiiitimiultiiis ; tiiul <if its .tri)! oriliiuiry riieiiili(!is 
only 23 are Miiliauiituiciaiis. 

It appears rruiii llie Anmuil Iteport of the 
ralcilltt lleilllll WiOfiire Week lil-U tllilt tIDt 
a siuKle .MultatuiiiiKliiu eoatriluiU’il* iiiiyl!uti<f 
tou'iinls its cost. 

At llii» time of tlin last serious floisl iti 
Ktisteni IVoftiil, tke two Miiliannuaclan Miaist'r.s 
of t1i<' fJiiveniiiii'iit of ll-iiKiil eontriltuteil Rs. Tilt 
out'll lowai'ils (liioii relief, (lie Hiililu Minister 
contribnUsI Its. 2,ul). 'I'lie (looil aflix-tecl llie 
tcimiitry of one of the Mutiiiiumiulaii ininisUus ; 
anil lie is pettiii)^ Its. 111,(101) jier aiiniitn—the 
Fame pay as tin? Iliiulu Minister. 

Sir I’rafiilla Cliimcira Hay, who cannot he 
aiHJii.sitl of the lea.st euinniniial bias, says about 
flnoil rl•lief. ip I'l'J'J anil 1031 in bis I.ifr iiiitl 
Erjirrinicrx at p. 2,"i0 : 

■■Hill. |Nrrh!i)M, the most siKiiilii'iint fact eiIioiM 
the lliinil is lli.'tl, it presents the latiblein of 
IliTiilit-Moslem entente in a soiimwiiiit iiiotv lio]s'- 
fill lifilit. t''or the beiielit of llioae wlui ili) not 
believe in the ]xtsHiliilitv of siieh an eiileiiUi, let 
IIS point out timt tieiiily (icr cent of the 
stiireriiii; |s>puliitioii were Miissiilieans, but nearly 
till per eeiit of (lie help n'lnlered in incti anil 
niiiiiev eaiiie from the ffinibis, iiiul we are .sum no 
Iliiulu ever (iriiili'eil a sitiyle piee or a parliele of 
ener;;y lhat wns s|>eat on liehalf of iiis .Muslim 
broltM'i'." 

'rlit! response i.s l.bat tbe Hritish Rod t'resiauit 
Soeiety semis nioney for llie Muslim sttllerers 
in the liiliar I'sirtlii|uake and a sjiecini fund is 
started for iidmildintr the .Mosipies, 

III th(i Ufrii'ir of JtiH'til il'i'lfoir .1et/i'/7i>x /» 

hulid (Hiblisbed lUidiT tbo auspices uf I,bo 

Indian Villa);e Welfare Assooialioti of Kiiffland. 
13 (lillert'iil iinoflieial ori'anizations am montionisl 
for Ibeir welfare tietivities in Heneal. Of tliese 
13 only 1 is a Miibaiiunadan nrirnii/.ation ivliieb 
“lunelioraties i.lie condition of rural Muslims, 
eiiciiiiratriiitr cdiicatiun, bvfriene, risTeation, and 
thrift.” 

The Hoeiely for the Improve in out of Rack ward 
fJla.ssoa ill Hentral and Assaiii was establishiHl in 
.lildtl. and has bwai doiiit; Kood work since then. 
In l!K32-;!3 it wa.s iiiijiailjn'r isliiealion to 11,S13 
boys and iVJlil) tjirls in M l schools, of tbesc 
l,H3i) well! Miibamniadaii boys ipiil. ooH Miihain- 
miuhin Kiris, T'hey forniod llio second stiontfest 
class or ea.sto aiiioiiK those roeeivinj; instriietion. 
Public siibserijitiim ibiriiiK tbe year amounted 
to Rs. 13,i)tl-l-l-ll, but not a sinjej,) plee was 
conlributeil by the Mulmmmudiins. Contributions 
towiinls the Permanent Fainl amounted to 
Rs. Sfi,537-84) and tlio late Sir Muhaiiiiniul Sliafi 
has been Uiu only Muhaniiimdan to contribute, 


anil be eontribnteil Rs. t(l. All enslit to him, a 
Panjabi Muhaiiiiiiadan. 

The Miaiyal Aftersaiiv Assoeiatiim looks aftt-r 
(he welfam of the juvenile eimvicts after ndease. 
Oat of 77 subHcrilier.s to its finul.s 8 arij Mtibain- 
inaibins. In the Kmiiloymcnt Coinmit.tee, which 
provides for (heir siiitalilc einpliiynienl., only 1 is 
a Miihamniiidan, None of the district correspon¬ 
dents is a Muhaniniadaii. 

Wldlo l.ho Mahaintnadan politie.ian.s and the 
Mnliaiiimiiikiii meiehanl.s coaid ortfani/c tlieniselves 
into a Muslim Cliamher of (Viiiimeme within 
3 days of (he aiiiiouneemeat of the PreiiiierV 
(loiiiiiiniial Award, so tbiit they uiiKht swim- 
1 mil of the 5 (loitiuieree seats nilntled to liiditii: 
coiiimeri'e none of the Miiliaiiimailan iiiercliaiits 
would or mnbl I'oiiie fonvaril, imne of the 
Mnliaiamadaii imlith'ians would or emild iiidiui' 
then! to bi' members of tbe I'hnployiiieiit Moiuniilti'e 
and thus be iiistnimental in [iroviditiK lioiiest 
work for the juvenile ex-i’onviets, alllioiieh ;i 
larm [>ro]K>i'lloii of saeh juvenile oliiaulcrs are 
Miilia mniadiiiis. 

I'lnin the Aiiiianl Rs'port on the working ol 
Hospitals and Dispensaries under the (lovenimeiil 
uf lleiiKal for 1!)2!( (publtsbeii laU' in li)31) it 
a)i]iesrs that birpo donations amoiiiiline pi 
lis. UliOlf) were paid liy the Hindus in OaleiiUa 
as iiKiiiiist the Rs. ll),;"i()0 jiaid liy K. K. H. the 
Ni/.nm diiriiif: bis slay. Ho other Miibanimadan 
]iaid aiivihiiiir. (lutside (Jalciittii Us. !)t>,788 were 
domili'd liy tbe Hindus as atniinsl oil by the 
Miihiimmaiiaiis, In .stateiueiil II. aecoiints of 
invested eapital of hospitals and dispensaries an- 
sliuwii. It is riil.lier diHicult t'> estiinale tbe 
ndnlive eoutiilmtiims of tbe lliiiibis iUiii the 
Mubiimmadan.s, for tlniiitrli we know that almost 
tile eiil.ii'i' sum of Rs. !l,'l.s,lll)lI of tbe Ciirniichnel 
Meilieal t’ollepe Hospilal has come from Hindu 
.soinv'i'S, ive do not like to be iloKmatic in lavour 
of the Hindus. ,Si) the method we bavo ado]ttcd 
is (hat if a Hospitnl or a Dlsjieiisary is named 
aftsw a Hiiiilit or a Mnhainiiuidaii, we take its 
en]ii(al to be donated by a Hiinbi or a iliiliam- 
iiniilaii as the easi' - may lie i for example, Hliola 
Hath Bose’s Di.spelisary, Birraekpoiv, with an 
invcstixl caplliil of Rs. h.o.Vmi) is taken to be 
dmiateil by a Hiiidii ; wliile the capital of the 
Huojjly Imambai'ii Sadar Hospital, Ks. 18,701). 
i.s taken to lie a Mnliiiinmadaii ftift. In this way, 
tbe Hindu contributions total Rs. i),25,(K)0 as 
against the Mubiiiiiniadans Rs. 1.72,00t). Tile 
Muhaiiimadan’s contribution form Ki per cent 
only. So far as the bcai<ita are concerned 
30 lai; Hindus were tveati'il aa iijtainst 31 lac 
^tllllalllalalblus, althoiiKb tbe bulk of the Muhatn- 
inailnns live in tion-malarious and healthy 
M'lstern Bonsai districts. The year 1929 is an 
exceptional year in favour of the Muliaiinnadans. 
In 192(1, for example, the Hindus donated 
Us. 1,55,000 as against nil by tins Mulnuiimadaua, 

The Muhauimidaiis are overwhelmingly 
cuUurists, The Bonifal Home Grafters’ Association 



RKLATIVR PnU.K' SI’IIU I' 


-liirloii in li)2S to ilt’inonstrai*" iiujirovfii nsTricultucrtl 
iiii'thoiis IcH <fot, Sra!i:iiuinnilan in.'iiiln'iv out 
of 71. 

[ii HKiit, till' (li)\ 1'1‘ti'll'111 ii|>])ointi'il 

(ri'iifution (iiinmittci' (o (’oiimI'Ii i' tin inlvlsuiiilltv 
of tiui I'oi'iM iliiiii of jimviiirlal ivalvi'«'iiy?‘ lioiinl, 
(■roiilioti of n ili'|>.irtmi'iit of wul'Tii'iiys ‘'to., 
ilmliT till' iin-'iili'iii'y of .^^r. IIo|ikyii!i. 'I'lu' 
('iiiiiiliitfiv toili'cil llliroilijlioiit 15 "ii;;iil lor L‘ iiiuiillis, 
|•»()|•l•!.•llly ill Ik'iiirul im.t liivltoil (‘vlilriii'u 

fn'iii all anil .■'iiiiulry. Only ‘-’tl Miiliiiiiiiiiniliiii^ 
oiivo I'vlili’iii'o out of ltl‘'t ; ami si'Vi’ial of llu'iii 
jointly in itronjis. 

I•’l■lnu till' Ui'poi't of till' All UiuiKo! 

Lilirarii'S As^ioi-iatimi. It appoara lliat all tlii' 
■ illii'i'-lii'.inrs anil iiU'iiiliii'-i ivi'i'i' Ifiiiilu'i in IPLfS. 
OI till- Is;! lilirano.i alHIiati'l. only II arc 
loauiUiii or orjtaMi/,i'il or mainlaltii'il by llio 
Miihainniail.iiis; ami sonii' I or .'i tlioiioli iiiiraiilx- 
o'l ami iiiaiiily liiiani'ril by tin- lliiuliiii aii' 
inaintuiiicil jointly witli tlir Miiliainniaiiann. Of 
tliosi- ivi! liiuili' ouipiirii's soini' Tb tiri' oi'oani/.i'il. 
loumlc'l, liuanc'i'il am! lualntaini'il I'Xi'lii-iii'i'ly by 
tin- I Iliiilti.'H. 

Ill tile Cali'iitla I'liivi'i'iitv lii'litiiti' foi 
iludoiit'i n'iiiliiio ill tin- loral lolli'ocr. ivi- Jliul 
that of 1 !*!<> stuilciit iiionib-'i'.'i only 7 l aiiii' rroni 
till' iHlaiiiia (tilli',src', mmi' froiii llii- Cali'iilta 
Nfailra.-isali ai asralMst '_'l from Mu' Saimkril 
<'olli'o.'(lii'port for Hl'Jf) ,VI1 till' iliiiialioiis 

fur tlio anibiibini'i' work caiiii' from tlii' |[liii|ii'i. 
fn tfic iiib-r-i'iiiloojaU' I'i'i'ltatioii i-oiiipi‘titioii, not 
a sinolo Muliaiainailan o^ot any lul/.i' or liiiimiit- 
abli' iniaitiiui in Kntrliali, Ik’aoali, Sanskrit or 
lliniii; of I'oni'si' t.lii' ;> piizii'Wiiini’rs in lu'ilii 
woi'o .Miiliaiiiinuil.'iiis, ’I'bosi' .Miibaiiiiiiailaiis 
whoso niollior-tmtoiii' was Ik'iioali I'inilii noL 
oompi'to. Tile most sjoiiilii'ant liiiiio is (liat all 
ilio (tonors of nii'ilals f.iul jiri/os won' lliinlii.s. 
of tin* t7S iMoniliors of tlio (iotifral ('oiiiiiiitii i' 
ropii‘soiilin;r tho i-lito of Calciitla, only ;i wore 
Mulianiiiiailans, 

III llio flalciUtHri’nlvi'i'siLy nitistr'ii'i! ifra'lualos 
liavo till' ritrlit of olooti 11.17 ti oorbiin iitiiiibi r of 
soiintoi's ; tint llioy liavo to pay an annual 

oulitribuiioii. Only (> out, of ysts n'jiistJToil 
{'I'adimtos iiro Muliaininailaiis; anil If tlio n'oistcr- 
oil ptratlimti's i|o not oloct any Miibaninmilaii for 
iviuil of suiliililo iiunlilioatloiis, (ho hlaiiio mast, 
ho laid on tho Hiudas, as tlioy nnisl ho trwilty 
of hoinf!' ooinniiinally niiivlod. 

Of (In; cmUooo (xau'hc'r.s tho Miihamiiiuilaiis 
iirij loss than fi jior iS'nt, It i.-t not the I'nmmunal 
bitta of tlio Hind ms or (ho civor-inirtiaiity of tho 
povcrumont in favour of Uio Ilindus which is 
n'.spoinihlo for so low a ]i<'rcoii(aor'. Of iho 

grailiiatoa pfiKhiood by tin; (.'•aloutta I'nivorsity 

aiiice IKoT not more than 6 per rent an- 
Mnhaminadans. Khan lialuidiir Aziz-ul Ilaipio, 
n. i», M. 1 .. e., in hl.s /Vrn for Srpurntf KleHoroiex 
in lifHffal ooinplainrd that amontjst tho 
Univorsity Professors and Ixicturers in the 
Calcutta University tho Mulianimnxlans are 


(W7 

coiisjiiouiiu-- by I boil altsonoo. May w'o ask liiiii 
ill ro(ily, liiiw maiiv, if any, Miibamimidaii m. A.'« 
or V, s:'.’> iboro aro in, say. I'kpi'riinontal I’.syolin- 
liioy, ('iinpar.ilivi' Phiiulii.iry, A iilbropiilooy. 
(loiiliiijy, It itnny, Ziiniuiry. olo? ami if tboiv ia 

I Miibatniii'idan tluro aro ai io.ist III bottor 
ipiatllli'il llliidii'. Spo.'ikiiu; of tlio iiitollootiial 
ai'hiovoini'iit- ul lln Miibamaiaihias It w'linld not 
bo iininh'ti'sliny Pi i .iniparo I bo iimiiln r of papol's 
siiliiiiitti'l by Miom to i.ln Imliau Soioiioc 
('unyi'oss ;i)i all-India body. 

.\t till' .SL'ssiiJii bold ill lti;!, 7 , ill'* pri'siilonl- 
of tho plenary sc.-rsiiiu i- a llinda. of (lio I) 
si'otional [irosidoats l| aro llimhis. but no ono 
Is n Mitbamiiiailiiii. .Niid l:i;'i'J i.- not an i'\oop- 
tliinal yoar. Nniio of (In' ;;','iii'r:d pn-.-idoiils 
diirhio 11)1 was a Miilianiaiadan ; iioiio id 

iho siH'tional piosidoiit-' liiiriiof ibo samo (loriod 
ill Ayi'ii'iihiii'i', t llii'inisti'y, Zoolniry. Ikitany 
(looloiry, Moilioat ami Volirlnary Soioiioo, 
.ViitliiMpidiioy anil P.syoliido"V was a Miibaiii 
madan, < Inly ! Miibiuiimadaii was a sooliomil 
prosirliair ilmino' those yoars. Noio' of tho 
iiii tnhi r.s of till' (iiiirii'il, Kxis'iilivo ('iirniniltoo, 
.sli'CIS-l.aI'll's, ^ris'asiiis'r.s, do,, was a. Mnhaiiuiiadaii. 
(If iho ]ia|H’rs I'oa'l (in IPd’d) (out id ’*7 In 
.\L;rioiiltiyi'. 7 niit of 11 H in Mathoiiiiitio.s ;iml 
Physios, .1 oat of L'lil in ('lii'inistry, out of 

II in ZoidoL'y, II out of IL':! in llitlaiiy, 

out Ilf Mb In (ii'olooy, ] jointly with lliiidn oiit 
ut IJ iti Morlioiiio and Votirinnry Ui'si'iiroti, 1 
lint of III Anl,hriijcilo;i,v and mo/o mit id 
in Psyolinl.iay an' hy Miifiamniadaiis. 'I'lioy 

01 111 trill 11(011 :.‘li mil i(f b!):i [lapors or loss ifiaii 

I [lor oonf of tho bitiil. 'rlii.s is not an I'xoop- 
liiina! yi'ar. in Mt'kl tho Mtiliniiiinailans l■olllrlllnlr 
I'll I’L! mil of (i 71 . Of tho 'S 2 :> pi'i'manonl 
nioiabi'i's .7 aro Mnhiuimiailaris; of tin' 
sossliiiial nn nilior.s s aro Miihiiaiiiiadiitis iiiirl of 
till' Assiiolalos only if aro MiiliiMmmidaiis ; of (liu 
!lb nii'iiiboi's of till' l{i'i'o]ilion < fi>niiiiit,loo ‘J tin; 
.Mnlniiniiiadans. 

’I'lioy havo oontrlliutoil birooly in Ikilany, wo 
may tlii'is'fiiio oxjioot to ilml llicir largost 
pcroi‘nta.170 III iiionihoi'ship in tho Indian Itotanioal 
Sir'ii'ly. I Inly il out of .Sb life and full nn iiiIuts, 
and 1 out of lb ii.ssoi'iali'.s aro .Miihaimiiadaiia. 
As Mils is an all-India SiKiioty, Mi<' .Muliiiin- 
Niiidan's all-India porconlatro of abuill 'J- slimild 
111' reiaomiioroil for ouiiiparisioM. 

'Dll' iMoiiiliorslii]) of (itlicr sciciitilio .siii.'k'lira, 
suoli as, tho Indiiin (.'lioinii'iil Snoioty, I’hj'siciil 
Sooii'ty, (iilonttii .Matli<'niiiiii'iii fSociity, Iinliiin 
.Mi’tluanitfioii) Soefol.y, Calcultji (t('o}ci'ni<Iiieiil 
Soi'ioty, oh',, 'hows a paucity of the .Miiliiim- 
niadatis. 

All tho Imlinii .si'lcntific joiirnaks are fouiidixl 
and I'onduetoil hy (lie llimliis. I'tirrenl Scictuv, 

II niotilhly jmirmll dovok'd to Sciwiee on llt« 
linos Ilf iho (S'lohratod A'ntiirr, is ptihlisliod with 
the editorial eosineriiljim of 21 diirwiait siiietiti.st.s; 
but none of them i.“ u .Miihainmadiiir. The 
Itulieliu of the CntruHa Matfieinatioil Society, The 
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Irtdian Journal of P»whnloijij, Journal of Physm, 
The Iniluiii Physiro-Siatheinadcal Journal, Journal 
of the Indian Chemiral Society, Quarterly Journal 
of the Cieoloyirnl ami ^lining Institute have «ll 
oiiR foiiliin; in cuiDmo:!-- ihc Bbxnnci: ur paucity 
of the Miihaiiiitnuliius umoiiBst its conlributora 
ami conchicloi'!'. 

Tnkiiijf tlic! nll-iniliii iastiluticuM into oonsiUera- 
lion, wn finil no iiiKtilution fonmlcd by the 
Muhiiiiium(lan:< ^■orl'^ 1 <pomlin^' to the Bose 
llc)<ciirch InMtiliito finindcil by 8ir .[iigiidisih 
ChiitKira Bo^o, the Indian Association for the 
Oiltivalimi ol Keifnee foiindcil by tlic late Dr, 
MahundnilHl Mnrkar, tile lilniiutarkar Oriental 
Researeh Institute of Foonn or tlic linlinn 
Inslitnb^ of Seienc<‘ at Banfpilore. Six'jiking of 
the Bose InstitnU* the eapilal value of its eadow- 
incnts is over 1(1 lacs, tlio entire amount of 
which has been furnished liy tlie Hindus, of its 
life inenilM'rs and associatpa only 1 per cent, is 
Miihniuiiindau. Similar is the ease also with the 
Indian Association for tlie Cultivation of Science. 

Coiniii}; to the lilertiry (as opposed to [luridy 
scientific) societies, tile posil.ion of the Jluhnin- 
inadnna is not lietter. Only 7 per cent of tlie 
nienibers of the ABiiiiic Society of Benpil are 
Mulmiiiinnilaiis. The ineinbership of *tho other 
leiirncd societies like the Indian Fhilosophicnl 
Hoeiely, Cali-utta Psyeliical Society, Indian 
I'lconoiiiie Society etc., arc almost exclusively 
Hindu. The Benpili Muhatnnmdnns' interest in 
Beni'idi lanttmiffe and lib^raturc is evideticetl by 
the fact of their Iwing 11 Muhamniadans oat of 
l,l()ll nu-ndiers of the Banttiya Sahitya Farishilt 
(the Bmiftal Academy of Idtoraturc), an institution 
of over 10 ycal's’ standing. f)f c»nirse, the 
Miissnluiaii Bengalis have a separate Sahitya 
Farishat of their own. 

The nuniher ain! variety of mneaxint^a in 
Bengali may be taken as an index of the 
■Icvelopiiient of all round activities of the Bengali 
siiciety. Their nninlier and the class to wliieli 
they heloiig, so far as we have been able to 
ascertain them, are .shown in tlie table below ; 


Class 


Conducted by 
Hindus Muhaminudans 


fJciieral 
laidles’ journal 
I'lcoiioinies 
Health 
(VmiM'vation 
< 'inenia 
Agriculture 
f'hildreii’.s nmgnxine 
Badio, etc. 

Scienci! 

Insurance 

Keligion, Philosophy 
Loral Self-government 
Miseellnneous 


So 

■I 

o 

") 

>2 

4 

:i 

2 

I 

1 
■1 

2 
7 

80 


4 


% 


0 

G 


The influence of a magasine can be estiinah-d 
from its circulation. Some of the first bias.- 
Hindu magazines claimed a circulation running 
up to 15,000 before the present economic 
depression ; even now thoy may liave a 
circulation not below It^OOO. ()n the other hand, 
the maximum circulation that can bo claiinml 
for a Muhammadan magazine is '.^,G0O. In size 
and get-up they cannot com^mre with the 
Hindu. VVe have not taken into account the 
caste magazines, as caste is a Hindu s|>ccialty. 

Of tlic 1.58 mcmlicrs of the Indian Journalist*' 
Association of Calcutta, only 18 are 
Muhamimulans; and of the 98 journal 
rOTrescnteil therein 9 are conducted by the 
Miihammndnns. 

Turning now to tho commercial activities of 
the Muhammadans, certain facts and figure* 
would not be iiniiiteresting. in the meinhershi|> 
roll of tlie Bengal National Chamber of 
Commerce (before the establishment of the 
Muslim Cliamher of Commerce) we find 4 
Muhammadan names out of ikf?. Thcro is not 
a single Muliainmadnn mcmlier in the Bengal 
Chamoer of Commerce ; the number of Bengali 
Hindu members being some Ti. We are told 
that tlicre are no Bengali Mtihainimulan member* 
of the liidlaii Chamber of Conimcrce and of tho 
Marwari Cliamher of Commerce. 

None of tile meniliers of the Calcutta Htoek 
Exchange is a Muhanimadan. 

The Bengal Provincial Banking Kiuiuiry 
(.’'Ommittee remarks that the Muhammadans play 
an insignificant part in the traile of licngnl. 

We now turn to the activities of the 
Muhammadans in the field of Insurance. All 
the 14 Indian-owned and edited journals in 
English and the difTerent provincial vernacular* 
are founded and wlited by Hindus. The 
insumnee mitgazincs issued from Calcutta are 
all conducted and edited liy Hindus. The 3 
Insurance Associations and Institutes in Bengal 
are conducted Hindus, not a single 

Mulmmmadan -being among its (ximmittee 
meinbei's or Secretaries, _ of the 20 Indian Life 
iiisuraiieo f'onipanies with their head offices in 
Bengal, we find l'> Muhanimadan directors out 
of l"i2; and if we leave aside the one 

exelnsively Muhammadan recently started, the 
figures come to 7 out of 144. In the governing 
body of tlie Commerce College there is I 
Muliammrttiftii out of 14,, Jn the Who's If ho 
of fmltau Insumnee wo iiiid 3 Muhammadans 
out of a total of 234. We read in the Iiisuraner,. 
World for April lOS't that “at present out of 
about 140 Indian insiirnnce companies there t.s 
only one that is being conducted by Muslims,” 

Recently we have heard much about the 
employment of the AluhnmmaJans in the 
Calcutta Coiporation. About 17'5 per cent of 
its employees are Muhammadans; but of the 
mem ben of tho Calcutta Corporation Co- 
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iijioRitiTO Death Bon<;tit Society, than 

i;i per cent nr** Mnlijinimailitiis, 

The Ben^ml Miihamnimlniis am vit.v Imnl in 
l■hulnin? repriwentation proportional In p.iinilailnn. 
Tlioy elnimeil resorviilion pmpoiiinniil U) 

linpulatioii, aii<i they have Rot it In tlii> iii’W 
Atiiniei])nl AeU At the first aU-ih>iiiJ:;il 
Miiiiinipal Oonfonmee held in Jiitio I'JH'J h> 
■■imsiiler the new Municipal Bill, only 11 
Muhainmadans ntteiidoil ! The Piv.aiilenl^ the 
riiairaian of the Kcception CoinmitU’c and the 
orcaiiizcrs were uU Iliiidue. 

At the pielinlinai'V ineetiii^ held at the 
Seiiati! Hall to eelehriito (he (Iraitennry of Uaja 
Uam Molum Roy only ‘it Muhaininaihins wem 
I'oHud out of i?G)}. And tliie ))ri)i)iii'tioii in a 
land wiicte they am nn per cent; anil tn hnnnuv 
a mail to whom distant America, Fvniiee and 
• lajian me payintt lioinime. 

Many g-eiitlemcn of taste airl eiiltur<> [iri’seiil 
hinl-s and animals to the ('alcntta Znoloifieal 
liaiileiis, one of the lartJtist and liost oifjani/a'il 
v'ardi'iis of the world ; tlie nniiihi.T of saeli 
MnlianiiiiHdan <lonors is it out of 00 . 

Of the 111 elidoivnieiits helil under tlie 
Charit-lhle Trusts Act of iSOit in Beiij'al 
lotnlliiif; Rs, llt,t:{,l)l)d only 11 are tile ;;ifls of 
die Miilnuiimadans, and t.lieir atr/ieKide value 
|s Us. ;tn,7l)i>. 

-If <itie "lies throiieh camfully the ini'inl)erslil[i 
lists of the various Ward [fealth Assoeiatinii.' ei 
('oiiiinilhsis innlcr the (laleiittii (.iorporatinn, one 
i- striirk iiy the paueity of Mnhaainiailan 
names. 

Aniniijrst the .-aih.seirihers nr shan’liuldeis 
111 the Cnleul.hi Piihlie Lihrary, whieli later on 
iiiidev the eOiLtrol of Govermnent has del'i'lopeil 
into the Imperiiil Lihrar.v, a Midnnninadan naiiie 
is a I'liiity. 

Of the various pnhlie, eharilahle, lilcrary and 
si'ieiitilic .societies naineil helow, the sticnelh ol 
die Mulmiiiinadaii inemhi:rs]ii]> or their proiiortion 
of <-otitril)ulion towards tlleir res[)e{;tive funds 
aiv either iasienitioant Or lielow Ti per cent of 
loliil strcii.srlh. It would lie U'lliniis to the visaders 
if wo went on “iviii" ilctails. 

( 1 ) Itenjcal Koeial Service la‘iii;ni;. 

(2) Calcutta District Oharituhle Society. 

(H) SiK-icty for the I’rovciitioii of ("Inielty towards 
Animals. 

( 4 ) The Hcfnjjc. 

r>J Society for Piotcction of Child i-cn in India. 

Q) Agri-Horticiillaral Souict.y. 


<>K» 

(7) .Vlln'i't liisiiiiite. 

(Hi AlMh'incal Cnlleae and I'liivcrsity Ti‘iteherH' 
As.soci ilieii. 

HI] .\ll-l<idia Cow Con fere I US' .IsHOiialimi. 

(Ml) .Ml India lliiiniH'|ia(lne Assia-ialion. 

(Ill \iiltiiM]Hilii^iciil Sncii'tv of India. 

(I2l As.siniiiiiiiiii for (he .Vdvaiicciaeiit of SiieiiUtic 
and Indilslrial Ivlueatioii of Indians. 

Ill'll .VsstK iaiiiiii of .XpinvNlieis for .Vcroinitiniey 
and .\nililine. 

(ill Assneialinn of IInainis'is. 

(l.nl AntiHiin'iile Assih-iatioii nf Itnieal, 

|lli) Ui-ajjal t'n oiii’ralIvc 1 Irirahualton .''ib-irty. 

(17) Itcnirid Ljiiiid-linidets' issis-ialinn 
lllS) Heiieat (llviiiiiic .\ ssneia I ion. 

(Idl liny Senilis Asinrialinii. 

(21)1 llrilish (inliaii Assni-i.einn. 

(21) CiijelMla ('hess SiM-iely. 

;22) Calcella '[Viniicraiiee l‘'i'i(eratiini 
(2n) Mi'niiojiiie Sncii'ly, 

(2-() ('idealla ficnnrnphii'ril Snriely. 

I'io) till ( 1:111 .Issneialinll. 

(2(i| Iinhaa t.ifc Saving Sixiniv. 

(27) Indiini Ss-ieiy nf (Irietiial .\i'ls. 

(2H1 (,’llildleli s l-'ri'sh Air Sm iely. 

120) Indian Aln)ii:d ('lull. 

(lid) iiisliliili' nf liienr|irii':ile<| . .. 

(111) In.siininee lii.siiinlc. 

|H2I ('alclllla lllilid Si IiimjI. 

(llli) ('idcillla Deaf and Diniili S-linnl, 

• 

Sii far a-' it is iinlividnally [lossllde ne liav 
Irieil In lie ni-enral.i' ainl exlninstive, 'Du re am 
i-rmrs of innissinii and if there jm- errors id 
nnenii.seiniis enaiiiiissinii, we shall he tlinnkfid 
it they am )ieinti''l nnt, 

Mlil liili’s Mill'll. - I liiidn Beiiiralis arc Iry 
nil ineatis as pnl)lic-s|nrit(nl and cntei'|n-isiit{r 
as they mifilit to he. Tliey are hackward. 
It is only lieeatisj* iif tlie j;'re:itcr li.iekwurd- 
ne.ss (d .Mn.ssultnaii Iletijralis that the l'(ti'iiici’ 

, sliine liy contrast. As Mnssaliiiaii ncn)r,'iliK 
arc {'iiiti)' to 1)0 invested with a (rreater .sluii'c 
of real or nninin.i] politiciil |hjwci' than ilindii 
lVn)r;ilis, liiith mijrhl to lie at least (niuully 
piililic-spirited and on ter [irtsinp;. It, woiihi be 
soinelhinfr jf Mns.salniari Heiijriilis founded and 
inainUiine.d us many ediicationui and other 
ins(itntions for tin* exclusive benefit of their 
co-reliffioilists us the Ifindn and (.’hristian 
Re'itfralis have established und muintaiii for tho 
Ix'iiefit of all coinmunities. 


The collame of lilierty on the continent of Miimpn is jii every ense lUtrihitluhlc to (he fsilnrc 
of men of ptohotesoive ideula to cohere and co-o)X!rivtc on (he only iiunics of innnodiaU.; iiiomenl. 
Survival of liberty haa boon Bubotdinatc<l to the triumph of partieiimr f;mii|is. —.Mr. Lutvti Gkokdk 
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Bookb in the prineipal KlirniJenn Amt 
Intlinn liinjfUHffcs are reviowoJ in Thk Mookri? Rbvikw. Eiil 

revinww of all laioka koiU cannot he guiiniitml. NewAjiapers, periodi- 
CjiIh, school and college text-lwoks, nam[)hletw, reprints of niiigaiiiao 
art,idea, nildn^aea, etc., are not noticeii. The receipt of hooka na“eivoi( 
for review cannot bo acknowledgeil, nor can any onqiiirioa ridiitiug 
thereto anawenai. No criticism of Usik-roviews an<l notices is 
publi.shwl.—Kditor, Thk Modkrw Rkvikw. 


ENGLISH 

H«:Kl’'rH!lSM ANP CONSTltf'tTlitN : % 

C/tiiflfy . 1 - I 0*‘i)tyr Mhn a'- tML, 

Mr (•iiiupts’ll’s hiHit hiia iiirii N'tori' I lie pnlilic 
for sonic lime non’ and while it lias calalilished llie 
author’s re)>iilidioii as a I'icar anil acute n rilcr it 
lias not (s|iitil1y cstalilislu^l his constraclivc originality. 
'Hie aalluir set oat to prove tliat liiadicv's hid’f- 
hcarlcd ilisliclief in llii’ rcnlity of the world slioalil 
lal (luslicil to i(s extn’nic liiiiit.s, anil not only the 
liradlciaii itnsny of the Degras of Hi'ality hat 
also the iion-rclatioiiiil cogailion of lUc Alisuliilc 
sUoiilil he aiiiLtuloiusl. He I Til's to prove in the 
manner of Kant that Noinneiial Troth is luinttaiiiiihle 
by the Imnian inlelleel and that its liighesi achieve¬ 
ment lies ill articulating "liual plieiioineiinl tratlis" 
liy which he means siieli iniths as are “iiilc’lleelaally 
iiieorrigihle” or insiiwejailile of rcvisioji nr inoilifieatioii 
under the eonditions of tiniti’ experience. The 
aulhor tries to prove Ihat the e.v]ierieiiee of self- 
activity, moral cxperieiiee and ix'ligioiis e.vjierienee 
luxi such ineorrigihlc triitlis, for unlike illnsions 
(whieli, liy tile way, is tlie name given to lli'ligioii 
by Freud) they euiuiol. lie reinovixl by fuller kinitvlislge 
and yd at the same time they eiiiiiiot he said 1o 
give us an iiitidh'i-fnally erilieiviil knowlixlge of 
Keiilily as ;i whole. ■‘I{eiiiity in its Irao ehariieter 
must lie pninoaneeti to l»i iiis]<arate from each anil 
every fhoughl.-|inHhiet.” Kven tlie felt unity of 
iiumiHlialc e.xiierieine. )X)sliilatcd by Uindley, is 
not a faet nor eieii ii limn gilt miity : lienee it 
cannot be said to Is' mental in ehariieter in ipiy 
sense and tile main thesis iif Idealism is im't 
pruved. 

lint llio nilllior is not wiiling to go all tlic way 
witli Spencer and to dielarc roundly^ that licality 
is unknown and uoknownhlc. iic claims that we 
have a koowlwigc of licality liut only in a negative 
way, namely, jts what it fs «nf rather than what it 
it. Tlie validj^ of this jNisitioii_ rests nliimately 
upon the sigiiificiince of iJie negative, judgment, that 
is, whether without knowing any jiositive content it is 
possible to say what a thing is not. The aalbor 


draws from [his position the eoiisisteiit I’onelnsioii 
thill lieality heiiig iinlfMowahle in its true aaliin' 
the L’oherent tliixiry of I rath is iniidiiiissihle and to 
liiijie mind eorresjKiiideriee with anothtT is fin- 
liighesi atlaijialile truth, altlnnigh he admils that 
ideal trinli must Ixi envisiigiii as an ex|»iriciu‘i' 
in wliieli t.lionglit and tv.ility an' no longer disiinitix]. 
The shadow of Kant is mimislakahle hen-. Hie 
nullior's altitude toward.s religions e.xperieini' is 
viieilliiling for while he uses it to prove that it is hasisl 
on I wo eontradii'tory Is'iiefs lliat (hid is [K'rfeel and 
that evil exists to hi' eoiidiatix), hi' fis |s at the same 
time Ihiit its faeliial eharaeler is not si> sun- as that 
of moral e.xpirieiiee and of self-aetivily. lie tliiiik.s 
thal I he iinkiiowahility of (iisl priKxxxIs not from 
ehai'aeterlessness lint from the iidiimle dimensions of Ills 
ntiriluiles of jiowit. wisdom and gondiiess—a isisifioii 
with ivlijeh even the most devout man would 
'thoroughly agree without snliserihhig to the stvpiieal 
:is]sx-t of the antlior's philosriphy, TJie author adinils 
however thal allhoagli jihilosophy is iiiiuhle to till 
tlie form of (<od. dirix t i xperieiiee |K>ssihly van ; 
hot ill lhal. ease Ood noolil he sil)tra-raliijii:i.l. 
(tlivioiisly siieli iitipd [■aiiriot In' known to he peisuiial 
and no historieal h»div|ihial can serve xs a iinxlialor 
hctwmi Him and mail. "Siiri’ly the right alliliide to 
the historieal exemplars of goixiiiess is not to sit at 
their fis’t hut to stand on their shoidders.” 

Tile hiHik is a most hefpfni iiitnnluelioii li> the 
eihieid ppobloiii and Itie careful nvider will pnint nntch 
by a ixTusal of thi; antlior's review of the prohleiox 
ol frtxxlotn and rnoral oliligatioii. Though the 
etliieal portion is disnroixirtiouate and the reader 
W'Oiih] have liked a fuller treatment of the phtluso- 
pbienl issues iavolvixl, there is no reason why the 
uutlior should not pt eretlit for his luaite tlisciissiony 
of moral prineipies and theories, IIu lights for the 
anionomy of the moral c.xperienec without reference to 
its religions aignificonee and for a direct experienre 
of free will-miergy. He even fights the ctuiseof 
Indeterminism unu admits that the end of the self 
as such is rcliilire to th<' eiiltiirc (if the individual 
involved and ntxxl not be eoiisidcrcd fixml an alxtolutc 
standpoint. 

The author reacts negatively to all absolutistic 
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pliiUwiipliy that profii>r!is id IJcalily in a 

pwsiliiv faRhiod lunl ji'Diwrilizcs llh' I'cnlily nt f'liiitf 
iiiiciiilivr. . Hd idikIx Inivu iIisi'IirriiI tlm atnila iliinn 
ill hU own way willioul ifli'i’Diico Id lirailiny wliosi' 
phiioRDphy Ilf piiifini-fs to ilri’flop bin wbORf AVsnyv 
'III Trulli ff-itlitij )u! si IK lion sly isjnorfs. 

II. I). UI(.\TT,ICH.1HVYA 

I’OCTS or Ol H TIMK; /iV/V- (lifirt/i U .(. 
iiUim). /’/‘ofri.xii)' Ilf' K'li/lis/i 1^1/11)11111/1' iiii'l l.i/ernfiiiv. 
Siui/it(mfi‘. Il'/W nil i/itiirtifliin A// .''//oVc. 

Tiiihiiit.i Xrhiitt < 1 * .N'-)fi.v, [Jft, /y/iy. 'Jn. Htt, 

All liiillailoK'’ of i-Diili'm[)Diarv |Kifli‘y, In wliifli 
A. K.. llil ain* |/uir*.'ru'o Iliizvoii. W. fl, 

I)Avk*% Wulicr do l:i Mare, John Ma^^lioid, W. 15 . 
ri”:iln* wuh mTIu'P?<. H ulwnyti ; "si 

lyt'ii' auiy xiiaiiy siiiibUiods iiniixiituents" 

-na Mr. Siiuiiii' sayti in tJio iiitruiliU'lion, and Ihe 
lyrh's Aoknioil havi* iJie ailviintni^o id Uiiiii; jatro 
lyrh's, tive from any liuvfi imtti"*' Note:^ liy thi* 

euminlrr ;;ivwi ul (he of (hr voliiiin* will iiioiviHo 
iiK usofidiicsA ns a lext-bouk. 

TflK HKAKT OK FTlM>rSTII.V\: Sir .V. 

I/ivOtfitiris/inuit'. (t. . 1 . XttftKsmt it' (h, 

/&. /. 

A nf!i(*r’tiou id seven essjiys on (hi‘ siibjivT wnltou 
bv Sir Kiidhsilcrltdiuan anil jMiblisbril iunsly in liio 
lIii)bvTt Journal and olhor jn'iIudlviJr;. The usual 
liioidily of the aulluir's ex|Nisilic)ti Is heix* aiui Iho fail. 
lhai in an iiioreilibly shorl rirai^ (ho book lirLs niii (o 
a seeoinl (xlilion is a siillirient h-slinionv of ils 
|io)fUlaritV. Mi’ssrs Xafosnn lV (.'o. have bm'ii well 
advisi'cl III briiia;in^ out this liandy volmue and 
inakiiir* ii avilabli: nl a idieap (a'lec^ 

l*|l!V AK.\N.! AX Si:V 

KAUlNnUAXATM AS SKKX TMU( d'tJll MJS 

“(JAliDKXKR” : fit/ (infiutf iliftrufif .}fiihitiftf/. 

(itnifior, L i),. AV. 

(n paying this tviUnto to [tabuidraoalb (be aidbor 
tells us somethin;' alKmt (he jjoel's vhwvs on arl and 
eeilain }i:i'nend ijUeKtioiis. tneidiMibdly lie also 
enuiU'Uitrs bis own view's on iirl. wliii'h apjH'nr to h* 
of an lUililarian eharae(eL\ Tile author is soioednns 
<*urried away by Jiis i^nthusiasm and his slvh* si.iMiis 
to lie A little VfTbosi*. lint this is exi'iisable in an 
es.say frankly wnlleii as a trifiiile, 

The print in;' and t<i'<-u]i oii^ibt to kiave lavo 
licltei*. 

N]u\jal Ki'uau ] 5 iisi: 

TIIK in^tiHVVXlSATKlX OF KDl OATJON IN 
CHINA. Bt/ the of -\V//iVj»,s' Mts^iun of 

cr/inim (.\ ft, lirt'Lrr of IMin^ i\ 

lAitft/itrin of M. FiMi of Warjuup, tufd it. fl. 

'fmrtfpf/ ofhttt*iotf. l\fftfi/<hrtl ht/t/tr fA'Ui/ttf uf Sotioos' 
fnnfiftifr of hitrilcfUmi Ot-oprrttttuo., 2 ,nir. tfc Mottf/tf'Hjiit r,. 

L l)h Mvtiiu/u S90. /ffnitfroliofts nutf 

Mft/tr. /V/V'C mtl Thf littoi- fJ*i. 

CoHff/fi S/fitfifTy CkiicNHft. 

• The Authors of this lai porta at, iafurmiti;?, iiUfrx«t-' 
iue and very iHofn] book arc nil diatinttuisUe*! 
wfiioatioimlisU in tlieir eounlry. What. lh(;y bn\e 
writteu for China other edueatioiialfy uiidmelopeil 
eoutitricB of Asia will be able to utilixo by noma 
nwesaary adaptation. They have treaUjil of' IhfJ 
txlueatior^ul situation in China, national education 
and foreit^n inilucnocB, the spirit of teaching especially 
in M'ieitcc, lani;ua;(e aiuf wrltint?, jinnciplcs of 
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aiboini^lraiioii, ijinuudal orixanl/ation, iKe teju^hint^ 
slsitl, ilu’ disinbuliou of selunds over the (MUinlry. 
rafuund uiili/alioa of selmols, rfiH'ial seleetioii of 
sehoiil I'liildi'i'n Mild siudi'nts, ilu* sidinol system, 
tniiuary edui'auoti, si'i«ondury edu'‘atiun. tiniversity 
ediu:Uioii, adub edneution, and eoueliiKions and 
sue:i;esUoiis tor |ni'|i;iriiiory measurrs of reform. 

INIHAV l^Ki>rild:M8 : SIMOI'J’HKS FlY LOKH 
ntXVIX. t*{K liiii Mt'tiiinH s to. Wi/ft n /Mrtrnif 
of f^o'ti h'o'tit. * 'h>th />•/»'• /I'lf, O'd. ml. iiconjr .\ffrtt 
r(‘‘ I tnntt tj*{. 

This vobiine of liOid Invin's sjiei^ebts is o^pri'seiitu- 
live, i)u( uo( cxhniisHvi*. The siMsid^-s ineirnhsl in it 
W'ere deiinniil bidon' the iwo ('I'liliid l.euiMlai)vo 
i>odu's : fadoi'e tin* ('bninlu i* of I'rini'es : ni riiivepdly 
t.^Mivoentions, CniviTsitiiv. ('ollrues, .oid ollu'i'I'diii'U'' 
tional ijistiiiitioos ; nt le^ricullnnil ronferi'iiiM's ; ut 
various ebilM ; lo ditlereid I'oniniereiai is>rlies ; \’e., 
and al Toronto I'niveisiiy, ltlJL\ 'I'ln^v are distill 
;;nis]n.‘<l by his rlenriiess of style and suavity torn.*. 
They enable (be n.^ixirr (o ninlerstaiid his tsiboy in 
p'^'anl 10 various linlbin problems. 

KKSFIAII rii.WDKA ANI> liAMKlilStlNA. 

iit/ a. (\ triof'rji^ yi'driil f}i:iUift maf StHsootti Jtolt/r, 
fi. {!'■ t/. Onfitmn/ hiu^iintf fis, 1', rfofft AV^ .V -S'. 
ffflf . t'foti ff 'SVv>, ti'ifJi fiiirfrftff-< •*! ff‘ttuf{t't!<ho*t 

tut<f A’es/oi/>, Tn hf Umi of (.V* AoUtor ol *lt/uo KoUr, 
.Miohuliwi. 

Ai‘roi-din;r to ilji‘ aiilbor, this book is "a slah'rneni 
t^lui'ii];' brl'on^ the |nif>|ie (fie 1 rue spiritila! n^jaliiMiships 
I bill snIistsliMl Ih-i.w'ii-m th«^ t iod-intoxiraled soul. 
Kiirandiansa K-nnkrisluiii and Sainniivaya'Aclnirya 
HraliJiiamindii Kesfnib (Miandra Sen.‘’ lie''holds FmiHi 
of ilirse ;iri*al men ii7 I hi* highest I'stimation. ' With 
I'eh'i'eoee to ei^rtaiii mailers M. Ibanaiii Ifolhiiid lias 
inrornieil I be authoi- tliat Ins (KiJhirid's^ hiek of 
knowFii!;{e of Unxsi' fliinys led liioi iniu eertain 
erjiH's in bis wrirk on Ilu* l^irMiofiaiisa "ivbieh I 
shah Iry niy bi^st to ..lily lalm’ on/' 

The aidlior ba.s jiaah'n'd n rlisliiiet serviee to the 
I'aiisi' of truth Ijy writiiip; Ibis fxoi>k. 

INFOliMATFnx ux Till: WttPlLr) OuFItT; 
/Ay J. I r. II '/ifft iff'-1fi'Hf/rft, Ifi/o. Sff-rrfftrt/t htfontm- 
tmii St^rn'fr uti Infrrmifhmot A/}'fiirji\ ffott, htforttUtlioo 
,Si rr/'A/zv/j fiot/of fti.s'fihtlf of fiiln'Unfiotinf Affnirr. ; notf 
AAi/o'Ae FttnshooP. /JovtAjc of fooftirirj* nwf fifftortn 
•if InffO/ur of Soiion.'t i’tiioH ; triiJt tttt ittlroifHcfiott hff 
Xo'-fA'eiV Ifnfst, U. (\ J/. Vy,, K. i\ fi., Adri^irr 

to tlfp Firtif/fi Ofjiii'. f.-is/nd untit-r Ihf ooHfiirvs uf 
tfi*i Itiftifoiitiioii S/itif*' tin Infmintional A/fair.<. 
lii'orifp AUrtt otof i'no'in fdd., Mo-sront Sfn-fi, l*owto»*. 
l^riv*' Vh, ml. 

Sir Ci.*eil Flnrst says in tlio itilrodnetiou : 

"Subjrtissjon to (lie Xuliunal f/uw (AMxrts is a 
lluii;;i; w<‘ all ujiderslan<l ! it semns ko natural that wo. 
have ei^asty] U) (hinl. a<iyt]iiji;< aljont it ; ben the idest 
of bcini; pho’td under the eontrol of sorue J/itiTnafimial 
li^ibnnal, a ('onrt W'lii'rr* Ifto juil>fr'S apr mainly 
fon'ij'iiets, loeii who do not niidersiHud niir luw's and 
who lalk forei^'ij torit'ues. thul is s/anethiii;C new, ntxl 
not to Fjc aeqtiies^'iMl m without eandul <*t>m(idiT<ition. 

■''Phis is why it isi'ssential that ive sboiihl know 
till about the (Jmirt under wdiose rnli' wo arc puii}' 
lo ulAeu ourselves for the future. 

This liook is ih'slt'eiHl to tell us tfte story of how 
the Court eame into Fj<*in;r. how it ia ronutUiitt^, the 
laws which it the work which it. has <lotic 

&ntl the pnK’cdure whh’h It follows iu decidiuK the 
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caeea which arc brouf^hl licforc it. These arc all 
luatlcrs with wliich seritaisly-tiiiiKlwl peopli: ia (ho 
country should make themselves iwiiuaintod. The 
roaaoii is not fur to seek. If llii; Court at The [{ai;iic 
is to he accepted ns jrart of the iittcrnntioiial life of 
the country, the jssoplu imist have coiiridencc in it; 
there c,an ne no conhdejiee in an insl.itntion ahont 
which we know uothhiK.” 

The book Hii])plies the iufomiatinii lusaled. The 
nnlbora are in u i>i>sition to do so. They hare given 
a full account rtf the origin, |>crsonncl nnd procedure 
of the Perm lilt cut Conrt of liilcrnnlionu! Jnsliiie, 
and a review of the caHi>s and of the iniitortant work 
done for the [Xaiee of the whole worlii, together with 
the text of the Stniiile, Court Holes, and other 
documents. 

That a Court of Arliilral .lostice is a ncecssity is 
being iwogni/cd tnorct nnd more. I'ktr, ‘’disagroetiients 
between Hlutes nre iHiuioi to I'oine," and ht settle 
tlieni without recourse to war is a distinct guiii not 
only to the parlies conecnicil lint, also to hiinniiiity 
at targe. 

C. 

A.VCIKNT SOldJTHtNS t)l'’ MODICHX IMIC- 
ULMMS; /f« S/iri Ji/iai/nrim Dok, M.A., IKK. Thm>«i- 
ftliirul l^ibtiiiliiiiq lloime, Attynr. Maitrais, lailin. 

This is a leet.ilte ileliviwl by [)r. Bbaguvnii Das 
at Allahnbnil. Ur. Diw like many others fivlii that tlic 
world today is groaning under the weiglil of modern 
civiliralion'with its machinery, armament and mill- 
odmilist ration. And lie auggisits tliat the world could 
he curol of tilesc evils only if it. conUI lie ja'rsiiaded 
to lire according to the mnxiins of coiulilcl laid down 
by the ancient thinkers of liidin. Dr. Das ujijurcnlly 
lictoiigs Ui the same class of IhUikeni as the authors 
of the Itepiiblir and the TJlupia, But like them he 
iias to rwigiii/e that, nfter nil, instead of laiving 
tilings to the inherent gooiinws of iniiiikinil, acadety 
has to undertake hgislatitm of some kind at soiuu 
stage or other. But who should make the laws '! “The 
men of wisdom olivionsly"' (]». bdl, says Dr. Das. So 
said Plato also. But Imw would the men of wisdom 
and none else, be sent to the hgislatnres of the world ? 
To this neilliCT Plato nor Dr. Dns has given any 
satisfactory answer. And the democracies of the 
world lire still groping for a solution of tliis nroblcm. 

Although there La much thnt is eommeiidahlo in Ur. 
Uas’s scheme of social organisation, some of liis nfitVrr 
ilirtn will cause surprise in iniiiiy iplarters. For 
instance in p. (kl he makes the astounding statement 
that t^smliukn, the Sin Ira, who was hclicsided by 
^inn, King of .\yndliya, for idlcgcil partieiiwtion in 
religious rili« wliich were alien only to the Brahmins 
[iiaynai/uH’i, vu.76), was ''We Ilmith off'u'trof Ayndkija." 
This would lie quite interesting if it were tnie ; but 
Dr. Dns gives no authority for this statement and the 
Knnmyiuia docs not supiwrt him. 

We nre not one of those who believe limt ancient 
wisdom solved bctorehainl all our dilliciilties of 
today. If the past generations .ivAe really go wise, 
the evils of the present should have liccn forcslallcti. 
But we have our miseries In spite of the wisdom of 
our forhesjs. Thnt is no reason, however, why we 
should not draw inspiration from the wise men of the 
past, whenever possible. And any attempt at social 
reconatmetion may receive considerable help from 
similar attempts in the past. 

tJ. C. Bhattachariee 


HISTORY OF .SHAHJAHAN OF DELHI: 
liy Btinamai Pra.wl Sithftna, Af.A., Pb. IK (iMtdun). 
Tit)' hidton PrfH*^ AUahuhvl ; p. .rjrj; + 37:i.. 

This well-written and scholarly monograph on 
Shalijahaii by Dr. _ Baiiarasi Prasad Sakseiia opens 
wdtli a highly apirrceiative foniwonl by the eminent 
historian, Sir Wolslcy Haig, _ It is undoubtedly the 
first attempt to fill n blank in modern researches on 
the rule of the Mughal Kmperors of Hiiidustaii. In 
print and get-up, method and treatiiicnt, Dr. .Hakseiia's 
book bears a family likeness to Dr. Beiiiprasail’a 
llistory of .Inhaiijrir, It deserves every praise as a 
dislinet and original contriljutioii to the history of 
Medieval India. 

it will lie sheer iiijustiec to Dr, fiaksena to juilgi^ 
his work os the lost word on the reign of Shuhjahan, 
which is due not to the author's limitations n.s a scholar, 
but In tlie rigid limit of time and space foreeil on 
him by the e.xigeiieics of a Ililivcrsity e.x.amiiiation. 
The jsiliticid history of Shaiijahan as trcatcil in this 
h(s>k may not at first np))cnr strikingly original: 
liwaiise here the author Inul to encounter the dis- 
adi’aiitngi! of traversing a field for the most part 
exjilorcsl by Dr. Benijirasad and Sir .laduiiath Sarltar. 
However, on a eloser study one cannot fail to notice 
thai Dr, Sakseiiit has been able to throw interesting 
sidiHiglit by utilising some hitherto nnutilized MSS. 
on [Ids jicrind. 

There were two episodes in the early career of 
.Sbahiahtui, namely, the iiivssinu of Bengal by Uie 
reliel lions Prince Kliiirrani and his relations with 
Malik .Vnibar of Ahmadnagar. which might have liei'ii 
studied liy the author with greater advantage. Of 
fliese two Malik Ambiir ejiisode has r«-eiifly been 
stndicil e.xlianstivcly by Dr, .rogindraiialh Dbuildluiri. 
Pli. I). (Dacca University). But the otlicr topic still 
awails invest igntion. Die author nowhere refers to 
the exteremoly ran; MS. of Raharistan-i-Uhniln by 
Mirzii \athaii tirst brought to tlio notice of mdiolars 
several years back by .Sir .Indniiath Karkar. This 
MS. contains enough materials for a very inteirsting 
chapter oti the raily ejiris.T of Shohiahan. Aiiotlier 
important soiiree. which ivas not available to l>r. 
'Snkseua in England was a valuable collcelioii of 
letters ill the .Taipur Archives, WTit.ten by Mirra ll-ijnh 
■I.tl Singh to Shahialiaii and Iiis sons, and fitynmm 
and nUiviM received by him from theni. Sir .Jiuliiimtb 
fkrkar linn got Iraiwcrijits of alsnit KXtO doeiimeiits 
of tilts nature. 

“ Sliahjahnn in jiis (Dr. Saksena's) hands," snys 
Sir Wolslcy, “is not the virtuous sovereign with hardly 
any blemish iiii his character as cle[neted by conlcm- 
jwrary Indian cbronirlera, nor on the other hand, 
IS the monster of moral dciirnvity os described by 
some European travellers. ’’ This is true no doubt; 
but somehow we miss Shahjahaii ns a, wian in Dr. 
Saksena’s book. Shahjahaii was, as everybody will 
oilniit, a eompoiind of Dora and Auraiigxib. Dr. 
Saksrna has brought out clearly the Anrangrib in 
Shahjahaii, a pious Muslim; ’a'tiistFOycr of temples, a 
repressor of infidelity, wno enforewi Mme of the 
provisions of the so-called Charter of Caliph Umar 'I, 
on his Hindu subjects. It is indeeu possible to 
multiply more instances of Bhahjahon’s bigotry than 
those given by Dr. Baksena ; «.y., a local officer 
rewardM by Shahjahaii for carryuig on ajiftod for 
converting a remnant of Hindu population of Darubeki. 
40 miles mutb of Jalalabad and Arowii^ of Christian 
icons into the Jamnna (Waris, 107 6 ; l^ori, i, Kio). 
It cannot be denied that this is the picture of 
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ShHbjohati w bo tvnitld hxvc liketl Ui mrtriy 
himMslf, «nd SB a matter of fact the oUicial lui<tor.v 
of hill ruiKo c!epict« him as »nr-h. But a man is not 
alwajtt what he (xwes to Iw, Thiiip*. wliicli in tile 
oiHlifon of t!ie KiiiiH’rornii<I his Conrt'liiaioi'iaiis a)>|H’aro<l 
to Ik! latisiM fmm octhiMioxy, aiul as such weiS' 
nut tit M) Im; reconlwl, have iaxni (’ratefiiUy comiiicmo- 
ratid by liis lliinlii sulijocis as murks of iheip ruler’s 
justii-e and catliolicity or heart. Dr. ii^akstnia, ivc are 
sor^ to say, has failwl in liis duty as a historian by 
iiinirlini' mentinn of these facts side by side ivilh 
Sltahjahaji's acts of iiifjotry. We shoiihl like to draw 
the .attwitiiin of the author to a few facts : 

1. Tcm|>lct; weri! rciraired and iielmill duriiif! this 
ruit'ii ns .fain in.>icri|ilioiis of this )xTioil ahon. 

‘I. Hiahjidiaii restoi-ed the tern tile of (thintaman 
in (liijral, (disccriitccl by ,\iiraiiKdb) to the Hiiiilns. 

.’t. Shahjahaii recciveil very kindly a Jeiiulaiion 
of Hindus, headisl liy Kavinilriicluiryya Sirraswati, a 
Maratlia hermit nod scholar rcsidiii;; iii [kaiare-s, and 
in resisnise to his prayer nlinlishrtl the pil(;riin-lnx 
on Hindus (liit.nidiielioii. Kaviiiilraeharyya Saiii;ri'aha ; 
Ciaekrrad Oriental Serii’s), 

•1. A /iirimiii of tshahjahan ^miil.e*! to (ioswain 
Vilhid Kai of Viillahhacbaryya sixt eoiiliniis the ftraiit 
of Jtowza (lokii) " liy Uis Jlajesl.y /or /o.s nsr nii'l 
for fj'/jcaxr.s <i/* Ihf /yod'orf/irio', tax-free and excni])tixl 
(from imynicnt of dtte.s.) ” ( linivriiil A’ni7«««s liy 
K. M. .thnveri ). 

Indetsl after Akhar, Slmbjali.iii rix i’ivcal the hiftbeal 
eiKxiniiiiiu from his Hindu snlijeels for his U’lievolixit 
and ]>iitrriiul ride, thnii!;h (x i asionally marked hy 
-oiUhni-sts of intolerance. 

There is rtsim for impiovcinenl. on l)i'. Saksmia's 
chapter on (billtiral rnslnntions, as tlic author adnill.s. 
The ih-fn't. has Imxsi inairdy rim; In the nallLor’s oinissioji 
of 7}<'.{vV(( literature from his hililuitrisiphy, and also 
of inaderpiate use of ^Vhdnl Ifaiairrs I'iiil.tfmli-tKi/im. 
The author mifrht have a ith vc-ry ^ri'lit pmlil user I 
Shcr Khan laxfi’s in wrilinc hiO(rru- 

idiical notices of poets of Shahjahan's lime. 

Oonsidcrint; tlie bulk r>f Dr. ts^ksena's iHxik and 
ranti:tt of toiiics dealt bv him, erroi's of fact and nf 
jndjrmcnt .arc (xmipnrativefy very few. The followint; 
IK-rhaiis ri'niiin; revision ; 

/. ■■ I*al Khan, a son-in-law of Tmiseii (History of 
Shsh|nhtin. p 2(i8), If we ant to aixarpt i.hi‘ aiithoHty 
of Slinhjidian's CJourt-ltistoriaii, Ahilal Hamid, tad 
Khan was ilir imt-itt-lnir nf Titn Siti’x sun Vittts 
(« r/f[«(at/-(-rtVna /oVrnr-i-TliH Srit nxi ; I’lut. iii. .'i.) 

it. “■ Hno Anmr Siiijrh, sister's son to ftaja .fai 
Singh ’’ (j>. .'{HD. Ainar Singh was not " sister’B snn 
to .lai Snigh ”; Init Urn //osjicw/ of the Rajali's 
sister, by whom Amar Singh had one son Itidra 
.Singh, and a ilaughter, [ndra Kumari. Indra Kumari 
was manied to Sulainian Shukob. A letter written 
by Dura to Jai Singh (Jaipur .Archives) makes this 
point clear. 

iii. " Dare’s minor son .Sulniinaji Shtikoh built ,a 
mimic fort of Qandahnr, licsiegeil it and conquered 
it ” (p. xviii). Khali Khan who misquoics l/iiaif-id- 
Akhabar also attributes this chihiish lainfomime to 
*Sulaiman Shukoh. But wc kavr- by our side a MS,' 
of Ijataif-tti-Akhabar, in which the whole afl'air is 
attrihntea to Dare. Sulnimon Shukob, so far as 
evidence goes, was not present at Lahor at this lime.' 

tr. Khusrav’B plot (p. 10). There has on this 
point iierhatjs been an error of judgment on the [lart 
of the author, who without critically sifting evidence, 
accepts the vereion against Khusrev. We should 
remember that wiikin a ftw monika of the betrothal 


of .\saf Klmii'.s dniigbter to I’rincc Khurraiu tbie 
idi'air Imppoiied and men wluim Khtisrai' is said U> 
have laki'ii in In iniilidcni'e wcir a lii'otber. and n 
nephew ot tills .\saf Kliaii, and confession was 
imub: to 110 Ollier ts'i'sim ilian the Diwaii nf Kluirram. 
This [dot was mil !mlcited not by Khusrav hu! aijniual 
A/(ifsr<ir. 

\Vc unist sincciidy ■migral iilnte Dr. Suksciia on 
llic piililiiMtinii Ilf bl.s bonk, which has milled cimsi- 
dcralilv lo iiiir kiinwlcdgc of the subjis t (rented by 
him. Wi' wish tins valnabl noik wide publicity ana 
gi’iicriil aci-cp(aiicc, 

K . li, tJ.txi'Mai 

iiiNiii; I’lfii.nsiH'iiv AND irriiK^s tt|i''nil': 
(ilT.A 1 (/// .S. ,1/ .1.. lirlifiii 

f'rn/ivitrir t)/' I'hihtxoiibfi, II. II. TIk' ('irf/ciyc, 

trieandr/iiti, l‘rititii<l of //«■ /I'/inshirn /Vrs.s, 
fifi. lyj. 

This Ik ink lei ;illcni|,ls in liircc ici lurcs a 
prcsciitaliiiii of liiilinii I'liiloscptij. I’lof. S.> 
Snbratiiimiiya Sastri, has viuy cnslilably )*■!•- 

formed bis task. Mosl of ibe i'X)>i.siliiiiis of Hindu 
phikisji|>y arc wrilU'ii in a way misiiilalile for the 
\Vt*stcrii rc.'idiT. hid ibis bookbs is an exception. Willi- 
iiiil. sai’rilteing any of tile tbs-per principles of Hindu 
jtidlosopby Ibe autlior has been able lo prtsent a 
synthetn* act'rjopil of Hindu tiliilosrqibb'at doelriiics in 
trii‘ir coinplele form. The style is pleasant ami llie 
(‘xjajsilihiis ah' liieiil. 'I'be ethics ol tin; tjjia has Inssi 
very well biniiglil out. 

THH HMAKT (Ph HHA( 1 AV’aTAM i % ,sn.w/.r 

li'irrj, /'/-/wh'd n/ iSW IV/nxir /Vc-sx, 

Tintjffifi. lull I. Ilr.l-I. ftp. 17 If. 

.Mr. Siisiirla Srinivasa Itao, hna given in this 

bonk .1(57 verses scici ted Ji'oin ririiiiad liliagaval I'nnina 
with Imiisluliims ami i;X|H)siliiiiis in Kiiglish. 'lire 
si'bvtioij was originally made Ity Sri .layatirtba 
Swaiiiin also kiniwn ns A'islinntirllm. It is elaimcd 
that ilic ritibt sjiiril of ilic dts'triiics of |{hagfivfi1ii 
could be ajmrecialcd by n jKTitHal sd these vci'si's. The 
|{luig,ivtit nirana ilsi'lf is a very big book, NissIIcsb 
to say (bat the selections deal with only one lutiicet of 
the Blmgaval I’nniiin, I'r:., llic philuso|ihical tloetrinc 
of lilmkti. The [’uraiiaa <a»i!iiin oilier iimtterH than 
philosophy ill id tlieii; has lieen no atU'mpt. to give 
any in form at inn regarding such lupics. The translaliuii 
iins lasai on the wlinie niitisfactory. Thi! notes enable 
the nutder Lo apprecinfc wliat the author thinks U> 
be the true spirit of the verses. 

TH !■: BHADA VAI) DITA (STIIDKNT’S EDITH)X): 
Jlu h. S. Stintttr^ .)/. .1., I’rol'rMiittr. l*rctiifh»t'if OdUcf/c, 
jjud/ri.v. The. Ciin-eHt Thiniylit 1‘gernft’K Itonil, 

Trijtliemte, lU.IOj pp, 

I’rofcssnr Sarnia has pnqiared this laxik for the 
use of sLudeiita. In the preface he has discrissed tbo 
age of the (Jita and is wise In siiying that the 
student is wariiixl that tlio account given in largely a 
matter of hyiKtlliesiH mid iinuginatioo. Hie form amt 
message of the (iita ns also a syiitlietie pruseiitatioii 
have laam aftemritixl. The translution of tbe verses 
is true to text. The notes at the end of tbo book 
will he found lo be very uacfiil. TTie aiilkor bas 
also given the synopsis of Mahatma (.lamthi’s and 
Aiironindo’s views on the (iiU. 

MU.SIXOH OX THE BHAUAVAD UITA:% 
Kehal Cha/iil Vaiah, M. A,, li. ilr., JJj. })., llnrriaier- 
al-Liw, Member, Bar »f the High Court and 
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Allahabad University Court. Published by S. N. Basu, 
M. 11, (Cal.\ Allahabad, V.ttl Price Rs. 1. Pp. . 567 ). 

The Bhagavad Gita has drawn all sorts of jxjople to 
its fold and numerous and varied have hccn the 
interpretations of tin* doctrines of the Gita. Dr. 
Vaish is a lawyer and is also a student of Moral and 
Mental Science, lie frankly admits that he has 
deviated fro.n (he views of Shri Sankaracharyya, 
Ramanuja and others. He has given an exposition 
of the Gita according to his own experience in life. 
He has pressed the reader to appreciate the teaching 
Of the (Jita by the exercise of his own judgment 
rather than view it through the eyes of great 
pandits. It will be seen that Mahatma Gandhi 
holds similar views. The translation has not been 
always happy. The book will no doubt interest those 
who would like to study the different interpretations 
of the Gita. 

r PRANAYAMA, Pi. 1 : By Sri mat Kncaluyanda, 
Kai»ahjadhaniaj Jjmarlu ((!. I. P.) Bontbaij,India, 
W:U. Price Ks. !>.#. pa. 

Most of the books that have apjx>are<l in English 
on Yoga by popular writers are on pseudo-scientific 
lines. Although this book is not altogether fiet* from 
that defect the author has given a fairly correct 
account of the physiological processes concerned in 
Pranayama. The book is intended as a practical 
manual for those who want to take up, Yogic 
exercises. There am photographs of the different 

I xistures that a Yogi is advised to adopt during 
?ranayania exercises. The explanations ana descrip¬ 
tions are clear and the book will be useful to both 
Eastern and Western readers. 

G, BOSK 

CHRISTIANITY IX A CHANGING INDIA- 
Clifford Manshardt, pp. 2IS, pub. Association Press 
Calcutta, price, cloth Rs. H only, paper Rs. 2 only. 

Bernard Shaw in his recent play On the Rocks 
has a Prime Minister who is so busy making speeches 
that he has no time to think as one of his principal 
characters. The Prime Minister for reasons or health 
goes away for a holiday, and decides to take? the 
opportunity to study Marxism, with the result that 
he returns a firm believer in Marxism. Many 
missionaires in India remind one of Shaw's Prime 
Minister, they are so busy talking, and doing things 
that they have no time to think of the importance of 
what tkey are doing. Dr. Manshardt's book would 
be a very good thing for them to read since it could 
hardly fail to stir them into active thought. Most 
probably a good many people will condemn the book 
ort of hand, but those who read and think will be 
glad that the book lias been written. 

The main theme in the book is that in Christianity 
quality is more inmortant than quantity. Christianity 
should not mean the. mere intellectual ’ acceptance of 
Christ as God, but the proving of this acceptance tyv 
a life based on the standards of Christ. People in 
India will believe the assertions of. the Christians 
that Christ is God, when they see the Christians 
practising what they preach. (Dne of the most 
interesting chapters in the book is that in which the 
problem of Church and State is discussed, and the 
part played by the Christians in the Civil Disobedience 
movement is investigated. What is said is true enough, 
that missonaries especially those concerned • with 
educational institutions are receiving government 
money, and therefore often become virtual defenders 


of status quo. The idea that the mission should 
carry on their schools and colleges without govern¬ 
ment aid is countered by the argument that to refuse 
government aid would mean closing down a great 
many institutions. This may be true, hut one cannot 
help'wondering whether keeping them qj>en on these 
terms is not really a "second best" jiolicy, and whether 
a "second best" ]>olicy is likely to attract people to 
Christianity. It is true that the surrender of the 
Government grant would mean the cutting down of 
salaries, and considerable financial sacrifices, but it is 
probable that sacrifices of this sort would do more 
to spread Christianity, which after all is what is 
aimed at than the present policy of "making the best, 
of a bad job." 

CHRlSToPIIF.ll A(KKoVI> 

KHANDAN THE PATRIOT: By S. P. Kanbita- 

runntni. 

A story of India in the making: the book eon- 
tains excellent description of railway mismanagement. 
Every railway Agent should read it. 

LYRICAL THOUGHTS : By B. B. Pnnncyar, 

Bom hay. 

There arc fifty-one poems which give evidence of 
vast • ulture. 

SILENCE SINGS: By E. A. Pi res, Bombay. 

The poems are of exceptional merit. The subjects 
include even the bullock-cart. 

PARVATI: By T. Venuyopal, Beumda. 

A story of post-puberty marriage. Every Indian 
will be interested in this true story. Social evils nre 
admirably dealt with. 

TYVENTIETII CENTURY ADDRESSES: By 

Dickinson and Shar/na. 

The object of this book is to develop critical 
faculty among students. We were delighted with the 
address on ,1 argon. Every author should read it. 

FLUTE TUNE: By B. .Y. Bhusan. 

There are many sublime poems in this little book. 
Mr. Pihusan has many admirers, and many new readers 
are bound to be attracted by the charming poems. 

CRITIC 

THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS IN THEORY 
AND PRACTICE: By C. K. Webster and Sydney 
Herbert. Gcorqe Allen and Pun-in Ltd. IDs. net. 
Pp. :rjo. ' 

Professor Webster is a famous name in the field of 
International Relations. The book under review which 
he has written in collaboration with his colleague, Mr. 
Sydney Herbert, is the fruit of many years of study 
and thinking. Tic has had again fhe advantage of 
frequent visits to Geneva where lie came into intimate 
contact with the working of the League machinery. 
The book begins with an introductory chapter on the 
international organizations as they existed before the 
outbreak of the war in 1914. It then' discusses the 
influences of the war itself on the outlook of the* 
leaders of different nations. It shows how many men 
of outstanding ability became convinced of the neces¬ 
sity of organizing an international body for the 
solution of common problems and the peaceful settle¬ 
ment of international disputes. It then takes us into 
the secrets of the body which was responsible for the 
drafting of the League Covenant. After the discussion 
of these historical preliminaries, the book deals with 
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ilic lUHtwiit fiU'lorrt Ilf i!to l•^))li<litllti1>ll. Till' 

A^oanbly, the CiHini'il iiml t)u‘ Srrrtiu'iui nf i(u‘ 
(ill come in fiir ii lii'tiiiliKl liv.-uiin'iil. Tlirir 
• iinilxiHitinii silKi liiuip inltT-riliiliiiilM iirr nil lirnn^lK 
1)111 into I'limr rclii’f. \Ii:iiik witli them lli<' piTinniu'iit 
I'liiirt of tiiternnlioiml Jiistii'c in iiIao ^ivnn siillirinil 
nitcntion. 

Once the mi’i'hrvnwiii of the Ia'iikuc oriiiUiiziUii'ii is 
fully ilescrilxsl. its ilntics itiul lU’Iiii’i'cincuts i onic in 
for iliiwniHjiion, Uy ill list rat inns the linok [>iints oul 
as to whiit tlio l)Oa;;iic lias ilonc iliirint; I lie fmv years 
of its niiistcfiia: for the jmcilie aettleinciit of iliH|)tilcs, 
anil for llio nsliu'liuii ami liniitatiiui of arniaruclils. 
It ilevolcs a cliaptef to the eonsiilcl'al ion of the 
Jfiiuirilies ))ro1>leii) in the ilill'oreiit coiiiitrii-s of l■'llro]Xl 
u'hieli was s|)«‘iticiilly eommitte<i to the etian^i' of the 
Is'aifiic fur aiiliitiiin. VW aiv also nei)iiaintis! Iiy the 
Issik with tile niaiiiier in wliieli ilie la’airiie lias 
iliselmrirtsi its ofili^atinns in enninilion with the 
nianctiUory Jtlates. The aehieveineiits of the jtivat 
e<tix‘riiiiejit at. (ienora in otlier lielils of activity have 
also liceii elahnraleil with can; liy the ant hois. How 
ae'aio siili iiy siile with the Leairne of \a1ioiis is 
workine; the international Laixair t liYaniz.atioii is also 
fully etniiliatiizeil in the hcsik. Williiti a eoin|iass of 
thm- luiiulnxl ami oilil |iai;es. the aiilliors have irivea 
ns a vivid and detnilisl idea id the working of the 
ls'ai<iie of Xiitioiis. 

XAFtlSIt t'llAXllitA IJoY 

METAPHYSICS: By Afalwadra iViii/t halt. I‘ab- 
tislicd by i'yari MoAaii Mukkericc, li.L., /riiin J ffriar 
kfobtirt Mukheri^i^ Street ^ t'.tihntta, Priee 12 cs. 
1 * 11 . W onif xii. 

This treatise, as its name suRgcsls, deals with suhjeeta 
relating to die prime course of things, such as Time, 
Space, Causation, Vibration and f'onccpl. Some of 
these problems have for sonictiitie past liccn given 
great prominence not only in Contemporary Physics and 
Matlieinalies but also they {day a prominent part in 
Contemporary Metaphysics, Eminent metaphysicians ol 
the NeieKealistic School like Kussell, 'Whitehead, 
Alexander and a host of others have tackled these 
probleniM from the philosophical point of view ami Einstein, 
Eddington, Kobb and other great scientists have treated 
them from the scientific stand-point. But it is doubt- 
lid if these have yel Itcen properly iiinlerstood liy ordinary 
people. 'I'heso probleiiiK remain even now us highly 
abstruse as liefiire. So it is gratifying that the author 
has attempted to estaJilish the theory oi tile doctrine of 
continuity in the cosmic universe in liis own way. His 
ideas arc all Indian Imt tinged wilti Ins knowledge of 
the Western philosophy and srienec. Jn some places 
the author objects to the Western conceptions, viz., the 
conception of atoms and molecules liy Western tliinkers 
and has given new theories in their place. Some of 
these seem to be very interesting and illuminating, 
but some of them, I am afraid, need further explanation 
for the absence of which they seem r|uainl and nneon- 
vinciiig. However, it must be admitted that the 
author has aneceeded within this limitcAl scope of about 
«ne luindred pagea in showing that in dealing witli. 
these proLlems science and philosophy have one common 
basis, For this reason alone a patient perusal of ibis 
arealise will give some food to philosophers and 
scientists to meditate upon. 


FRENCH 

i,A FEMMK ,\MEIl(l’,\INF, l),\NS IJ-l MAlM- 
.\t 1K MoDEIlNE: fly .lAn/'tina Xuu/n Unth />«.«, 

ft, l/’.ii'i’.vl : fici'io; hn' .thrsix fur the tluebintle 

jur.u utiil htfiu'i' ihi' hti ititu Ilf l.iilerx itf tin' I itirrmilii 
Ilf I'tin's. I'lifilisliixl hi/ Munvl t Hut'll, I /,’/«• timlfhit, 
Vitns. 

Till’ iiruldi'iii, as stiRgi-siisl by ihe lusik. is limitisl 
by tilin' and s|i:tii". Siii'vi'v of Miiderii Mtirrhigo 
fnnu Ihe iiuiiil of view of AiniTiviin wimn-ii, lint the 
aiiilinr bus siieressfiilly IiMiiseeiideil Ilie liinit:itii>ns Ur 
trealiDg tin' snlijis'i fruiii a eiiiii|io'bi'iisiv>' Siu’iulogieiil 
{xiiiit Ilf view , t bie fis'ls llial .slie bus nut unly been 
Htiidyiiig I he |iriibleiii for yriirs Imt llinl sbe aspits'd 
Id igitki' soino [iiisitivi' millliiailion (u iho inneli 
vt'MsI iplL'stiiiii iiiibli’iiig Sii iiniiiy triigi'ilii's nuil 
I'omedii's, Very iii)i>ri)iiri:iti'ly, llielvfun'. the bimk 
D(K’iis wilb I'liaiiters mi llii' dvvilopinvnl of ivrsuiialitv 
and 111!' new mni'j'jilinn uf inarriag'i'. Then fulluw 
detailed lUndvsis ut Ihe emidiltons ot divuiv'c. the stale 
Ilf Ibe family and Ihe status iif Ihe miirrii'd wunniii 
with s^xH'ial refen'itvi's tu .Xiiwrivait winnanlniisl, A 
highly sTiggeslive and inlereslbig eiia|iti'r deals with 
Mixlerii Marringe in AnuTiean Uilemliire slKwing 
forvibly W'bal a fruitful iield nf siamd iiivisligiilion 
lies iinexjilurial in the. iiingle uf emitenifHirary nrivels 
imd iietiun. Tile mnelniliiig disi iissiun lui neiV seviial 
inundily, maternity rights, n'visiuns uf runjiigal stains 
nnil the }iri)l<'elinn nf eliildreii lend nntni'ally In a 
iligiiilini iiiiid allniislie winding up uf the llnsds whieb 
was liDiniiiinl with the diK'tnrate nf Ihe I'iiivei-sily of 
I’aris. We euiigTaliilale the aiilliur ini Ihe |>ublieatii>ii 
uf Ihis Ihmighl'iiiviviikiiie vuliiiue. ivtiieh is wnriliy 
uf her iiiti'lhs'tiiidily nud jibenil eitltiire, and urge 
the WDineii selnilars nf India and Ihe I trieni to ninke 
I'sliauslive surveys uf their risi|iei live nmrriiige systems 
along’ Ihe line of l>r. eyiiiyii Until [Jus. 

1,A SAIXTE Vli: [)i: MAHATMA (lAXDIH : 
Ihj I'lli'iii Siwiitiii. I'liMisInil hy ICililiiiHs IMiirhniijc, 
t\»il \if<tti- S. .1., IIH, line SIfret, IhtniiHiijHr, I'nris: 
HI. ITt. 

Tills is a siiii ere and iiilistie huiuage nf a daughter 
Ilf Mixlern tirceee to tlie liidiiiii Saint. Tinviiivls thu 
end Ilf the Ismk the iinthur detinilvly says' that “the 
Isxik is an ant uf fiiilh." She has ultereil this iiuhic 
life to the euiiiiiig geiieralion nf Eiiro]x;an eliildreii tin 
lhal they may enme 1u undei-stand and itiiitrer-iAle the 
Iliiivi'iSiil iiriiieiiile of Aliinisa nr S%i-¥iolclM'C 
manifested tlintngh the life nf Mahaliint Ihiitdhi. 

'J'lin whiile iiiHik is enniimsivl with drlfenle artistry 
and ]aiLhns nf a miisienl (viiii]) 0 ><er. fJaiidlii npjx'am 
befuiv' the tirniid DiS'm and is made In m'ib- his own 
Klnrv ill a must moving inaiiui'r. Though i-ast in the 
fnrni of a mnnolngui', ihe_ jiuve nifers many drainatie 
intr'rlndi-s. gnidiially ieinling iis In a eliniiix whetv'iii 
(iaiidht deeidis In iiIIit Ids lib' for the sake nf the 
iiutniielmbli'S thmugh the e|ii<' fiisl. The Ixtok is a 
moving testimnny of the f,U't that there are many 
mi'll ami wnmeii in the tteeident ivlin take India, 
aiid IjiT greni sous and daughters, serionsly, iiiiy, 
reveiviitiidiy, 

(VAI.IMAS XaII 

GERMAN 

DIE XOllDISCIIK KASftl': HKI DEX 
I \ I )l )< fMIOt .\ N KX SIEXS ; ^ By I'rof. F. A'. 
Hncntlinr, hint idiri/niiiy}. ,/. /■’. Lebniannn Vetiwj, 
.Mmiieli, {Dill. 

\'ery kcett interest i.s shown in those days in 


.“siiKrvrAH Ranmax Das 
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people Init also of other niitioiia. Pmf. (iuenther it) a 
wdl-knowii wiikT on this subject. He haa publiahed 
in J.' F. Ia!hmann’B Preas, Miiineh, a iminl)cr of books 
on Eftcea in Oermnny, Nobility and Kat^c, itaecs in 
Kuro}i& Kaida) lliBtoi^ of the Komaiia and Inc tireekB, 
etc. The Ixpok under review has just been brou(;lit out. 
It beats of the nordie race anion ^ the Indo-(ierinans of 
Alia. Ihx)f. (tueiither inveatiKat^ the <[U(»ltoii of the 
ortKinal huniu of the Indo'lraiiiaua, in quest of 
the iionlie clement in Asia and shows that it haii for 
the moat fart been eiiKulfetl by other rnces in Asia. 
Some of the Brahmans of India, e«i)cci!ly in the 
Xorlli-w twt of tiiu eoiintry, still jiresinve it intact. 
Professor tluenth<T Ijclongs to that group of Kurois'an 
sdolnrs who believe in the antipathy of Buddhism 
towimis life, lie is of the opinion that Bnddffisin 
aymboii/ca tnHum rihie. Prof, (lucnlhcr scenis to foppit 
tnat the history of Ihiddhisni is brimful of glorious 
oxamtdes of heroic deoils of men and the worldly 
fminueur of empires, if Prof, (hienthcr were in the 
ngbt, 110 Asoka nail been jHtssible, and Japuii would 
not have been able to become such a mighty power 
in tbo Fast. U is very dangerous to ignore the histor¬ 
ical achievements of a reli|;i(>n. One should not keep 
only the dwtiriiu’s in vietv which goviTii and mould 
the life of nseeties in Buddhism, but tiny attention to 
its iwucticiil nspeet whirh is niirronal in tile doings 
of its YOluries us u nnlioii. Moreover, the attitudu 
of a I’cligioLi chnngcs very often, when the world 
with its iniuiifold imbicius renn its heiul again and 
ngniii before it. ^is has been the case with 
Cnristianity. top. 

I would like to rcmai'k here, in Order to avoid 
inisimdei'Stnndiug, that I am not a Buddhist, but n 
Brnbmiji from the Panjab. 

P. TaRAi’iiAxn Roy 

HINDI-ENQLI8H 

THE KALYANA KALPATAIUI; (Oal Xuinlicr). 
Kditttl by V. L. Uoftimmi, M, A., iiantri, Ooraklipnf, 
Jaiwary. mil. l-HOS. 

i^iieeial iiumhcra of the Kalyan in Hindi—which 
ate like so many iisiiul iiideoondcut works—intended 
to present in a Iwid iinii iwpular form diffejent 
aspects of Indian culture and litoratnro have already 
been accorded enthusiastic rccention at the hands cu 
the general reader. It is this rveci>tion that ^ 
induced the aiithoritios of the Hiudi Kalyan to bring 
out an Tlnglish edition in the form of the Kafyann 
Kttljiatnrtt. The number^ under, review consisting of 
articles on thciatic topics from the pens of a galas y 
of rcnovmed scholars is absolutely non-sectarian in 
character. 

It opens with the texts and translations of the 
daily iimycTB of the most popular of the religious 
systems of the world and contains articles about the 
conception of God according to them. It is profusely 
iltoatratod with representations of a good many well- 
known religious teachers who flourished at diflerent 
periotls of time in various parts of the world. Some 
of these illustrations arc multi-coloured and highly 
sttraetlve. Every one who has nny.rdigioua tendency 
will go through the volume with not a little intenst 
and mueh pioflt. 

, Chimtaharas Chakravarti 


BENGALI 

BABINnRA-.TIBANr, or LIFE OF RABIXDBA 
NATH TAGORE. Hy Pr<fbhat Kitimr Mufrhoiiadtiyay, 
lAbranan and Profomor, Vixvah/inrali. rufwiHe /, 
from IS6I to Hit?. Prire [is. I ; mitk iltuatratioHn 
Rs. J. Pp. IU+ol!J Ikmy dto. aotk. 7& 6c had of 
the Audior fd Sanliniketrm. and at the Visfa-hharati 
Bookehnp, 'did Carmeatlxe Stmt, CWcnUa. 

This is the liist detailed biogra|>hy of Rabindranath 
Togorp. The author has taken great pains to collect 
materials from some mem tiers of the Tagnic family, 
from some persona connected with the poet or the 
Visvabharali and maganincs anil other uuiilieations. 
He has also. bad the advantage of talks with the 
Poet liimsclf on many matters. His colleetiofi of 
iiiateriids has thus been rich, though not exhaustive, 
ns he has not apparently taken advantage of the 
proximity of the older professors of Visvahharati. 

The book givts an Hdoimatc idea, not only of the 
works of Hio poet published up to 19}2 at present 
availublw. hut also of tliose whiih the poet wrote in 
bis younger days hut has not allowed to he republishctl. 
It UiuH enables one to follow the growth of his mind 
unit art. Ii'rum it one niii learn Tagore's views in 
relation to all important (iiicstions and problems 
which have agitatisl the puhlie mind from the time 
of his early manhofal. U will be found that he has 
all .along iriial to think iiidejiendeutly, One asjicet 
of his personality sliows that he has all along boci), to 
use preaent-day ])oIitieRl ])iir]anee, a eoiistnietive 
11011 -co-operator. So far as tlie matter contained in the 
hook is coneerncil it is an excellent work. All who 
want to know Tagore as a poet, a novelist, a story- 
writer, a dramatist, an essayist, ii journalist, a maker 
of songs, a public nitui, an edueationalist, etc., must 
read this tiook. All future hiogra^cis of the )xiet 
will hare to use it until it is superseoed. At present 
it is inilispensalile. The literary and tyisigraphical 
execution leavisi mueh room for improvement, os there 
are many speLling and grammatical mistakes. The 
printing is neat. Boiiic of tlic illustrations have a 
superior artistic quality. 

■ MANEB KHELA, or MIND’S PLAY. By mj<;y 
Lai Chaltopadhyay. ly. 96-\-viii. Oitomi 8ro. I^ice 
Re. 1. Oiipia Friewli cO Co., 11 College l^itare. 
Oaieuiia. 

TbU is a faig; popular presentation of psyelio- 
analysis. The author’s style is elegant. It is a 
pleasure to read whnt he writes. 

He should avoid the occasional use of English 
words in the midst of Ben^i sentences. In Bengali 
book English words should always be translated, or 
when their' Ben^i equivalents cannot bo found or 
coined, they should at least be transliterated. 

ENGIJSH-BENQALl-SANSKRIT DICTIONARY : 
By Binode Bihari KatuaiiTthd. 77S-l-wti Orown 
8to. Qolh. Arya I’ublithiiig Itogie, SUekar, th-iee Ra. 2. 

This is a very useful little dictionary for Bengali 
school ebildien, 

C 
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Ittdia’i Foreign Trade in 1933-34 

The Afxounls reidlin'} to the nenborite. trade 
■and Nnoigalion of Britim Inilii.t for March I9dl 
which hiui just been published gives us (tetiillo*L 
statistic* of the Import and Kxport triulo of 
liritieh India for the Inst three ftnaiicial years. 
Aa our currency policy and in<leBd our National 
Economy itself depend to a very great extent 
on our export surplus, an analysis of this im¬ 
portant publictttion is callcil for. Such an 
analysis jvould not only help ns in estimating 
our position in the world trade, it woulii also 
be important for other reasons as wcdl. The 
movements of the Foreign Traiio of a country 
for the year just on tied won hi roughly show how 
far the forecasts of ‘recovery’ thronghoiit tlio 
world are justifioil by the Trade Itetiirns. A])art 
from the psychological influences whicli no doulit 
piny an important part in theso matters, it is 
through the mechanism of the International trade 
that the forces Icailing towartls recovery_ or 
otherwise make tlicmselvas felt in the principal 
oountries of the world. A depression whieli has 
been worldwide shoulil naturally l>e suoceeded 
by a period of recovery wliieh alsii is worldwide 
ill scope. In u previous issno we referreil to the 
posaibdity tliiit it is the npwiU'il thrust in 
iiidiistt^ provided by the N. R. _ A. in America 
which is partly at leaa1> responsible for the slow 
trade revival that has been market in most of 
the industrial countries. It is not possilile at 
thi-s stage to say how' far the “recovery” artificially 
promoted in the U. S. A. is instrumental in 
provoking “revival” elsewhere, Imt tfiat tliere i* 
a strong possibility of a cnitsul connection, we 
think, there nre few wlto would deny. 

By a study of llie quantity and value of 
the TOo<ls internationally trildeil we may form 
a judgnient whether tiie improvement is merely 
fortuitous or whether there is a snbstratuin of 
economic permanonoe underlying it It is cummoii 
kiiowlerlge that international trade today is 
characterize* 1 l>y hi lateral agreements and “quota” 
scliome*. In view of this fact, even more im¬ 
portant than the study of International trade 
os a whole is n study of the relative imiwrtenco 
of the countries traiietf with. Again, in view of 
the anointment by the Legislative Assembly 
of a Committee to examine the eiTecIs of the 
Ottawa Agreement, the stu'ly of relative shares of 
other _ eountrios in our foreign tnwio ha* become^ 
very important 

We ^ nowaday* constantly hearing of 
‘‘Economic Nationalism” and “Economic Plann¬ 
ing,” both of the ideas generally ^ing together. 
Fram the point of view of both of these ideals, 
a detailed study of our import* and exports has 


become ess.'nii!il. Within the limits of thes*' 
notes, all tin’s** aspects cannot (>** possibly <ieaU 
witil, besliii’s a complete stuily nf tin* prohUmi 
with referencu tn our iiidnslriul possihiUtii*s nii<l 
other national iK'iniomies, iho'igh liiidly wanted, 
would require an amount of painstaking ri’si*andi 
aiul expert kiiowlcdgi' which is totally hcyninl 
thi: scope of those iintcs. Wc would men*lf 
try to analysu lusre some of 1,he informations 
relating to t)ie Foreign Trad*’ oi In<iiii which 
are available in tho publication inentiimoil. 

lIcFor*) ire 'lo so it is necessary that w** 
discuss some delinitions iisesl. Thus Imports 
incluile goisis iamloil, whntlier they ai’c itibtuiUsI 
for “Imme consumption, lioinling or re-(’X|H>rta- 
tion,” anil sueli artiiiles in the [aissengers* 
luggage Its are diitiahlc. 'riie weight rccsinlisl 
is the net weight and the values of gooils im¬ 
ported nr *!xported ropmsoiit, tuieonliug to Ihi’ 
provisions of tlic Iiiilian Sea Customs Act of 
1H7M, Ssc. :l(l. 

‘The whoL**sii1e casli ]>ricc, I*uih lra*le discount 
fur whtc*h goiNls of the like kind and ipniltty tire 
ffold or an* **apHliie of Iieiug sold at the tiiiio 
ainl tile pLiva* of iiiijsjrtal Lon or exjsirliUioii, as 
thi* east* may lie, without any aliaietneiit or *1*’- 
tluctioii w]iat**v*'i', exei'pL in the case of goods 
iruprirteiJ, of the duties payalite on the inqitirLa- 
tioii thcnsif,” 

That is, the value of the export* is thi* market 
priia* less the trudi* rlisi'/uint, unit th** value of 
the im[)orLs is tiio market [iriee li*ss tra<lc dis¬ 
count minus the import duty. Tho lauiiitries 
from whieli llie iiii])*>rts coiili* arc tin* oonntric.s 
from which they are consigned, uiid not necess¬ 
arily the (tonnlrii** *ir origin. Ko also Ihi* 
countries to whiiili tho exports are scut are not 
necessarUy tiu* cxmntri*** wlieru they are consuin- 
oi!. tlwing to the high tarilf wall* in most 
countries, tin* exporting eountriti* are g(*neraliy 
tlie countries of origin and tlie importing countries 
till* countries of coti*uint>tioii unless the <*>aiitries 
reffTrml to are without any aoa-l)oaril. 

Since the import* include the riMixport^ for 
the puriiose of ascertaining the Balaiice of Trade 
or of aocounts, we sliouhl take tho export both 
of Indian incrchandiHe an<l of foreign article* 
(>,h. the re-exports). For the purpose of 
studying the eflccta of the protaetionist policy 
or the importaacc of the imports on 
our national economy, the net import* 
fgros* import* minus re-exports) should 
be considereil. Since however tho re-exporb 
do not amount in In«lia to more than three 
to four per cent of the total Imports, wc will 
not be liable to nny[ serious error if we take 
the figures of total import* for nil purposes. 
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Since tlie onset of the depression the net 
resultJ^ of our foitd^Ji tnuJe hnee hivoi ns /bfiovrs; 

(Ill I'rons of Kiiixies,*) 
rn'JO-:.') 

Ksporta (IiiiIiHii 

inKrchaiirnHe) toj.S!) I.i2,41 

Kc-exiiorts (Foroisn 

mctfliaiiitisR) fi.H li,42 

Inijioi-ts ItlXOI 120.72 \m27 110.02 

Tile net ini]K)rls ;in<l tlio lliilance of Intde 
ill iiier<*]iiin<li.“<ft were as follows 

(III (Tores of l{iip:\s) 
IIIIKHII l[«i-:42 ]!):s2-;k’j i‘>:n-:i4 

Net Iii)|iorts 107.87 121.i)fj l^lMl'i 111.00 

Kxiiorta mill lu'i.St) DiiMI 

BHlatieo of Tnule 

ill increhmiilme 112.01 41.84 4,40 4I.TI 

In luUlition to tliis tliore weri; Iioiivy o.xjiui’ts 
of }^ltl (luring; these yenrs, r(7.i)8 cioivs in 

1931- 112, (>r».ri3 erores in 1932-33 and ri7.l,l.'i eron's 
durinjr 1933-34. So also we liave to include 
private import of silver and I'.xiiort of cnn'eney 
note.s. A.S at.’ajiist these, «<j have to eonsidei' 
Coniicil Hills, sterling nureliases in India, 
payineiiLs in India to liM-al Hodies, eU‘. a^aiii.st 
proewsis of sterliiiK loans (loatjd by tlieui in 
London, as also reinittaiiee hy otlier tinvnis aiirl 
to other eoiintries. 

The total visible Halanee of Tradi^ bus heen 
as follows: 

(In ci'ores ol' riipia's) 

1930-31 '931-32 1932-33 1934-41 

Halanee of 'rmde 

ill merchandise; (i2';'i2 41‘S'i 4'3li 

Halanee of Tninsne- 

tions ill treasure; ■2t'.iri rmlir) lil'93 or^.i 

Visiiile Halanee of 

Tnide: 37'GO 90't3 (W'29 fJIDl 

We ean aoouint for a jiart hy means of 
(loiineil Hills, piireha.se.s of sleiliiio anil other 
(loverninent remiltanccs to the U. K., interest 
drafts on fndia in i('S]ieet of (lovei iiinent of India 
securities less sterling tr.ansfers on lyondon sold 
in India and Trinisfers of (rovermiieiit siaairitii's. 

The residuals ainount.int; to 37'o2 eixnvs in 
1930-31, .’lO lli erores in 1931-32, 19G(i enm's in 

1932- 33 and 31 Til) cinres in l93.'i-34 have to he 
expluiiusl by miiittanee of funds fiotn 11. K. 
in otlier wnys or from otlier eoiintries, or as 
being line to tmiiiKiniry aecommoilalion. 

[t will he .seen from the iilxive tliat our net 

imports have dwiiidleil from 157‘87 erores in 

1930-31 steadily to III'GII eron*s in 1934-34 which 
is a dccrutisc by about 29‘1; per cent Of this 
a part nt least must be ; irtlriliiited to the 

protectionist policy we have adoptiHl. At the 

same time, onr exixirts had a oat^trophic drop, 
on the 1930441 figure hy 29’2 per cent during 
the single year, 1^31-32 and by l()'5 per cent, 
more during the next year, that Is, hy 39'7 per 

* The figntts do not include the value of Railway 
materials imported direct by the State Railways. 


cent oil ffjo whole. Hut for tho onormoits e.vi,„r( 
of (nild, there woulcf have hoeii a cri.sis 
Jmlian Finuncc.s during the firet part of 193 . 4 , 41 . 

During 1933,44, there has la en a very »iocirl. .| 
iiiiproveiiieiit in our exiiort trade which Im- 
iiicron.sed by 1U.(J per cent on tlie previous year'- 
(iguro. Tile position is incomparubly Sound a- 
compaixsl with the previous year, though tli,' 
exjiort flguro i.s still much lower. 'I'his i.s bei'auss 
tin; Ha la lice of Trade is much higher. 

3'he Haliico of Trade in merchandise fell 
its. 31.83 crorca in 1931-32 which is a dangerously 
low level since the inxids of the Secretary of Htati- 
are nearly 3') erores annually. The export of nlioiit 
.48 erores worlli ul gold during tin; latter liall. 
liowever, led ti> a substantially active balance in 
bivoiir of India. In 19ii2,33, liowever, the expori 
surplus fell to only 3.3U erores which is only 
about one-ten th of the Secretary of States’ needs. 
A .serious financial dislocation would have resulted 
iiiiles.s it weiM fur tlie exislus of gold on so large 
II se:de. During this ywU’ about l»'>.r)3 erores 
worth of ^Id moved from India to the United 
Kiugiiom. Daring the year 1933-34, the expori 
surphis lias gone up to 31.71 rrorcs which is just 
ispial to the figure for 1931-32. The average 
biilances of trade in inarcliaitdise before tlie 
rle]ires.siou were as follows : 


(111 erores of ruiices) 

Halanee of Total Visible 



Trade in 

Halanee 


Mereliamlise 

of ’frailc 

1922-23 

9l».0! 

29.7.0 

1923-24 

1 14.H8 

90.2.1 

1921-2ri 

l.Vi,i)l 

09.74 

192ri-2« 

IGI.13 

199.25 

1929-27 

79.47 

lO.ll 

1927-2S 

SI.ns 

19.79 

I92S-29 

39.17 

.52.11 

1929,4(1 

78.9S 

52.7H 

l''inin the iibovi 

1 table it will 

III! Kvi lent to 


what extent the .eliaiigiiig eoiiditioas of the 
depression Imve adversely aflcetod I,he secure 
imsitioii of fiiilm in Iiitornationid Trade. 

Hefore entering into details, w« note the 
changes in tlie following iiiaior subdivisions of 
the Imports and I'lxpoits. Class 1 consists of 
"Food Drink and Tobacco,” Class II of “Raw 
materials 'and produce and Articles mainly un- 
mnnufacturoil” while C!lnss 111 consists of 
"Articles wholly or mainly niamifactiircd,” 
Isii’phfw 

(in erores of rupees) 



1931412 

l<i:42-:34 

11K13-XI. 

Class 1 

ia24 

14.82 

12.21 

Class II 

20.85 

20.49 

'5.27 

Class III 

83.89 

94.53 

8521 

TotiJ 

I26.:i7 

132.58 

lloAS 


It is clear from tlio above that though 1932,31 
has been the worst year so far, tlie value of the 
Imports as a whole in that year has been the 
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:hcst, the increase being^ substantial (12.(1 per 
lit) with respect to ('lass 111. Again, although 
• \e have reasons to believe that forces leading 
:,) recovery have been already operating during 
1933-31, We find that the* total import trade has 
fallen by 12.9 per cent from the 11)32-33 level 
and is still below the l*)31-32 level, by S.7 per 
cent. If any general observation we are to make, 
it is that in India probably the level of income 
was still going lower in 1933-31 while in other 
countries, the level of income had distinctly 
gone up. If the "Recovery" is due to world 
factors, as there are ample reasons to believe, it 
is reasonable to expect that owing to back wan I 
economic organization, the wave of prosperity 
should take some time in making its etl'ect fell 
in our country. 

The following is the corresponding table 
relating to Exports : 


Exports 



(in crores of rupees) 



i<ni-32 

11)32-33 

wnwM 

Class 

•it.:;I 



Class 

II (ii;.!»s 

."•t.'.u 

US.'.K; 

Class 

HI T2.IJ2 

3s,is 

:;!).!>’J 

Total 

ii>r..sfl 

132.11 

With 

tliL "return of prosperity," tin 

value of 

our exports lias risen. 

though it is >lill 

below the 

11)31-32 

level, the increase being th ino>t remark- 

able in 

ease of raw 

materials (da II) 

. This is 


only as it should be. 

Coming to greater details, the iuo>t important 
variation in (’lass I Imports ha- been with 
regard to sugar. The value of sugar imported 
was Ks. (J17 likhs in 1031-32, Us. VS'.X lakhs in 
1932-33 and only Ks. 271 lakhs in r.133-31. The 
decrease in 1033-31 is by R*. i:>2 lakhs (30 per ecur) 
as compared with 1032-33 and IN. 3 Hi lakhs 
OG per cent) as compared with 1031-32. In this 
particular case the phenomenal deeiva-e is clearly 
due to the high tariff The other important 
change is with regard to tobacco for which the 
decrease is Rs. 2-1.78 lakhs 2-vi> per cent) on the 
1032-33 value (Ks. CX7.CI lakhs . Coder cla- II, 
the most serious decrease has been with regard 
to raw cotton and oils. The former shows a 
decrease of Ks. 370 lakhs on the previous year's 
figure of Ks. 72£>.7 lakhs, which means a decrease 
of 51 per cent. As regards the latter, the total 
import during 1931-32 was Ks. 1)72 lakhs from 
which it has progressively declined to Ks. i>sl.3 
lakhs during 1930-31, a decrease by Ks. 271 lakhs 
or by about 30 per cent. Under class III, we 
find an increase in the imports of "Cutlery, 
hardware, implements and instruments" by 
lU 01 lakhs, of machinery by Ks. lKil.-S lakhs, 
of silk yarns and manufactures by 7^).b' lakhs and 
of woollen yarns and manufactures by S0.8 lakhs, 
over the 1931-32 figure. The import of the last 
two items has been less in 1933-31 than in 


1031-33. The highest increase is under machinery 
which registers an increase of about 20 per cent 
over the previous year's figure. 

As regards Exports under class [, there ban 
been a serious decrease with regard to "drain. 
Pulse, and Flour" as compared with the previous 
year. On the other hand, tea shows a decided 
improvement. The decrease in the former case is 
by -133 lakhs (27 p. c.) and Slit* lakhs (12 p. e.) as 
compared with 1032-33 and 1! 133-31 respectively, 
while the increase in case of the latter is by 
Ks. 2/» lakhs fir,.; p. ,..) over 1032-33. Under 
Class II, except for oilcake almost all the items 
show an increase ,,ver the previous year’s figures, 
and except IW rubber, seeds and wool, the 
figures are well ov.-r the l!!31-32 values. The 
most noticeable increases are with regard to Kaw 
Cotton (Ks. t;‘N lakhs-, Seeds (Ks. 23r-> lakhs). 
Hides and skins (Ks. 118 lakhs), "dims, resins 
and lac" (IN. 123 lakhs) and Jute (Ks. 120 lakhs\ 
The percentage increases over the previous year 
are 30.1, l>n,s, r3.'-», M>1 and 12.3 respectively. In 
Class IN, the only articles which have shown any 
serious decrease on the last year's figures are 
when we compare the 1033 31 returns with the 
1031-32 # figure.-. We find the same thing while 
"Hides and Skins," Md ^Woolen yarns and manu¬ 
factures" show decided increase, yarns and manu¬ 
factures of Jute and Cotton show a serious decline. 
"Hides and Skins" show the largest increase 
( i IN !07 lakhs, or 22.1 p. c.) while the most 
-erioiis decreases ;nv with regard to "Cotton yarns 
and manufactures"( IN. ">(ilakhs,or 17 p. e.), and 
"Jute yarns and manufactures" (' Ks. 31 lakhs, 

lj> p. c.). If we compare with 15)31-32, Cotton 
yarns and manufactures have fallen by Ks. 20!) 
lakhs M3 j> p. c.) and .lute yarns and manufacture 
by IN. r»l.!) lakh>. (2.."i p. c.). In the former, the 
eflect of Japanese competition is evident. 

It will thus be seen that on the whole the 
imports have d"cliucd as compared to the 
previou- year, the only substantial increases being 
under the heads "Cutlery, Hardware ami Imple¬ 
ment,-'^ and "Machinery." The increase in the 
import of machinery is certainly beneficial to the 
national economy. If this decline in imports had 
taken place together with an increase on the level 
of national income, we could be reasonably sure 
that our country is becoming more and more 
self-sufficing as regards manufactured goods. As 
regards exports, it is encouraging that the position 
of tea, hides and skins, seeds, raw cotton ami jute 
is Mefinitely better than in the previous year 
ami except for cotton and jute yarns 
and manufactures, most items show either 
an increase or only a small decrease. On 
the whole we think we are justified in concluding 
that India's position, so far as her external trade 
is concerned, is distinctly brighter than in the 
previous year. 

SAILKNDRA NATH Kicx-UrrrA 
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Indian Insurance 

Lii'k A«<n!ANfi'; <;<)MP>A>iti:s asi> Tax 

For Home tinic |>iist linliaii f.ifc OOii-cs liavi- 
liiH-ii cluiili'jitriii;; l)io ccjiiity of Oif [n'ascnl. iinictli'o 
of iiiiikiiiK l.ho iin’oiiic tax iissossiililf on t,l»; 
unimtil av(’i’ii};<'of (lio Hcttiavinl snrpius. in a ra.Ho 
bt'fun^ till! liiiliOM' lliptli CiMirl, Uic Hliiiriit 
ooiitfiiiloil l.lnit on “hill'll piii'lh of ilii' Kiii'|)hiN ns 
tin’ liihlriliiili'il ninoiicst tlio piivtii'iiialiiij; policy- 
holiliTs, hciiiff i'X|>riiilil.un's rii'i i'shiiry foi' I,lie 
(‘tiniinjr of iirofitV’ incnini'-liix slioiiM lio 

nsscshisl oil it bill till' liittli (iniit iliil iiul 
witli till! I'oiiti'iitioii iih, ill tlii'ii' ojiiniiin, “any 
axpfinlitiii'i' ini'lli' 11 'iI soli'ly for ttio [iiirpoho of 
variiiii;' ninfits wonlcl oi'iliiiiirily i>i'<'c'i'cio am! not 
follow tin' iiis'iiial III piDfits.'’ Till' “laikhiiii" is 
also nniU'SlIiij^ tin' I’ljiiity of siu'h ashiiisiin.'iits on 
llio croiiMil tliat ‘lioiitls ilistrilniti'il tiiiiono tlir 
|Nirtii'i]mlin<' [lolii'y-liolilii's it'[ii'i'sc'iil tin' ii tiiiii of 
till' I'Xi'rsh niiionnt I'oHi'i'U'il in ailvani’i' frnni tlin 
liolic'j'-liotili'rs" anti as hiii’l) rannoL in' I'oiihiiii'ii'il 
to c'litislitiiU' llii' “iinoini', prolits anil j^iins" of it 
oiniiMitiy. - if any tax wi rn to lio assi'shnl it 
wolllil lio iihsi'hhi'il iitilv ii]ion till' hiir[iliis 
trliii'li iiri' ilisfriliiiti'il to hlmii'lmlili'i'h as 
iliviilfiiils. Mr. II. F. ■Joni'.s, wltn lia> inailo 
It ili'i'p sillily of till! .hiiliji'i't^ ri'.'iil an iiifi'ri'stin;; 
|i!i|H'r on llio “Inilian Lift' Assni'ani'i' 
(’omiiaiiii's’ Assi'stnont to Iin'OiiU! Tax,” in tlio 
last .sossjiMi of till' Inilian Insiiiaiii'i' ('onfi'ii'ni'i', 
wliori' 111 ' iiiaiii' i^'fi'i't'i'iii'i's Ui tlio jivai'tii'o in 
Kiiolanil. Bi'foix' tlio iiptiointini'iil of tlio Hoyal 
('oiiliiiission im tnoomi’ Tax in Ibib, tlio rnonim' 
Tax antlioi'iUi's in 1'ai<rlaiiil hail tlio o[itiii]i to iis.^oss 
l.ifo Ansnraiin' (’oinpanios. tii ini’oino tax oitliov 
oil till! ]irotit.s as ai'tininally tisooHaiooil or on 
tlii'ii' “IIIli'i'i'sla loss Fxponsi'h” wliiohovoi’ was 
lii/jlii'r. But sinoo tlion tlio Law has hix'ii 
amotuli'if “o.xi'lnilinjf siioh iimiioitions of tho ]irofil,s, 
for the luirposi' of Ineonio Tax" a.s liolonjti'il lo 
or was alloriitoil to or insorvoil for or oxiii'inloil 
on hchalf of iiolii'y-holilors or ana iii tanks. Thi.s 
is whiit ajitH'sn's lo lio a Fail' inn I ixiaitablo liasis 
of iissi'ssmi’iit anil olitains almost ovorywlii'ro 
I'xi'i'jitinf? Imlia whorc', onriously onoii"'h, tho 
IiKOino Ta.s is assossoil on tho wholo-ai'tiiarial 
siirplns, whi'tlicr it bo nioniit for tho iiolloyliohlors 
or the shiiri'holilprs. 

"Thk F.hi'Iuk ni'' India" |{i>itii,'i's 
Tho Kmiiiro of Itnliii is oni' of tin' “Hiir Five” 
of tbo liiiliaii lifo offii'os anil iilthniij'h iiionsiiroil 
by the stiun Ini'll of now businoss it slitnijs 
fourth, it easily ooiiio.s out as the sw'oiid best 
with a lifo fiiml of iiliout Ks. ;i.s2.2o lakhs. 
Kviilontly it has no enixo for lui^o business 
flpio's, anil its ri'imtation as an inlrin.sii'ullv safe 
nail .souinl lifo offiec is nnunestionnblo. During 
tlio year emleil I'l'lirniivy 2s!, IfO-h tbo (.’oniimay 
has written ii luisitiesa of Jfa. 1.38,2.1,1 Xk I ilistri- 
buteil over 7lil)2 polioies, whieii marks an 
ineiieiLse of Ks. 2r),G8,tHk> over the ti(furi'S of the 
previous year. The tubil number of policies at 


the I'lni of tho year was ri7,(l31> iissiiriiij; a .sum 
of Ks, I Lli(,(il,sri.o, Inelnsivo of bonusos mill 
as.hiiriuii'i's. As ri'jrarils iuvostiiientH tho Empiix. ‘ 
lollows a I'on.sorvaliye policy and rostriots iisidf 
to investments in (JovenimetiJ and other 

si'i'iivities I'epayalilo at par at fixed date.s. At 
the I’liil of tho year tho total assets amonntod to 
K-s. •(,37,.'iL(il3, The Life-fund wliieh stood at 
It.h, 3,si'2,or| h["), showed the siitisfai'tory iiierease 
of Ks, ll),IKI|S:ll, .\ii iidditioiial soiiive of 

stroiifjth lo the t’oiiipaiiy iDn.sihts in the various 
Koserves it has set lip,- tho T.ifo Iiisiiraiiri' l''iiiiil 
Ivohi'ivo, Tho Investment Ki'.serve, the Siirri'iulor 
\^due Reserve, -wliieh, in all, amounts to 

li -. 3 LT.'hsIb. Till! low expense ratio of the 

('otii]iany is .spi'i'iiilly {fratifyiiif', beiiiir only 

2'_' I per eent last year. With its rigorous 

.si'liition of lives, favoiiralile iniirtality o.xiM'rienee, 
hiw preiniiini rates and rooiioiiiioal iiiana);i'im'iilv 
till Fin|)ii'e of rnilia is eertainly I'liiineiilly 
uortliy Ilf si'ltinp an I’xainplo to hitisi'«iiieis in 
till' field. 

I’ki; Caoi’i’a Insi i;asi k in fNiiiA 

Imlia iiiissi’ssos the I'oeoi'ii of bavtiijr thw 
I o wist fur niiiihi insinanei'. Wliile this is 

doubtless a deplorable ri'tleotioii on the stajji' of 
our insinani'e ileveloimioiil, it i.s at tho saino timo 
nil I iii'iiiiiapiiii; hnllealiim of llie srone, iipporl.iiiiity 
iinil duty I hat lie alieail of us. In opeiilnp the 
Mysore Insiinini'e Olliiei' the other day .Mr. S. I’. 
Kajii^opahu'liai'i, Meailier of Couiieil, < iorernmeiit 
of Mysoto, iiiailo eortain inkrestiii" obsorvalions, 
Conijiariiij; the imsitioa of Iintinn Insnraiii'e 
with that of otlii'i' ooiiiitrios he said that tlie 

t.otid life in sura lire on the honks of all the 
Indian eoinpanii's jint to;ri'thi'i' nniies U> only 
a fiai'tion of file total iiisiuimoe writb'li hy 
a siiij,de lai'Ki' eonipany in the Ih S. A., 
(’iiiniiiii, or even .lajiaii. Hardly five per eeiil. 
iif the insiirnlile [) 0 [)ulation aiv proteeled 
by insiiranei' and aveordiiiif to the ealenlii- 
lions of an expert., said Air. Ilajairojialaeliarl, 

the total Slim u.ssitreil by till tlio Iiidiiin 

I'ompanies worked oiit to only about He. 1 
]ier bond of tUo popuhltiiili as I'miiiimx.d to 

Its. 31111 in ibitiLiii. .Vcooi'ilinp to the fifrmi's 
cpioUsl by Sir F. Tliakiirilas on tho ot'ension of 
the Diiiinonil .Iiihih'i' Celebration of the Oriciitil, 
tho total nyinlK'i' of policies existinit in riidiii 
is 7,t.l,i)(Kl luisuriiifr IliS erorea wliieh works out 
to Ivs. 4-12 iH'r head of the population as against 
Ks. 2,0110 per lieail in the U. S. A., and Rs. -1111) 
in .Iiijiaii. Sir P. V. Ray. in his presidential 
address of the last sossroii of ■ the Iiidiaii 

InsuraiKU Coiiferenco fpivo as bis estimate that • 
“one person in every otXI holds an insumnee 
policy on his life iind the /«•»• nipUa insumnec 
in India is only Rs. .b wheieas in America two 
out of evi'iy threo persons hold policies and the 
f>ft tnpifit insuranixi is Rs. 2,n'0l).'' Althounh 
these estimates vai'y beiiitr approximately bn.scd 
on diflereiit kimla of ilata, tlie fact remains 
certain that in spito of the remarkable projfross 
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■f (niliiin IiisiinxiK’i) in nxwt yoiivs mir /«/’ 
-ijiilii insui'iittpo is still tin’ lowc'sl in llu' worM, 
OlJtKNTAl.V Hltn.I.IANT Kkc’DIUi 
T in- ninnioiiii JiilnU'i' (Vli'liration of ilio 
• IriiMitnl (!ov<‘i-iiiiii’n(; Smiritv Info Insiirniioo 
fo. lAl. is n hiiiiinnirk iii tin' liisinry »f linlinn 
Inli' liisnriniff, Tito six (looiiiios tlint l.ilo 
< Iriontiil lins livisl, Inivo Itoon ti )torliiil of rointirk- 
rilili* iiohii’vonii’nf.. I'Vmn a Iniiiiblo hooiliiiiiiH' in 
;s7t it lias sLoailily foiifoil aiioml ami toilay 
-liiinls as Inilia's Itioyosl life odioo, with rami- 
<ioa(.i(iiis all ovor tile l■^)lm(rv ainl ovon hoyoinl 
(ho soas. Its ptoi'ross ri'ails like a nniiain'c hy 
roasoii rtf tin' mlcfs it Innl to liitht in ovoivoiniiift 
tho <lol4'i'niinoil itjtposiiiitn nMoroil hy inton'st.s 
ilroaily stiDtigly onti'cinhoil. In IS'tl (j'ti yours 
aftor tho <'<)ni])atiy onmo iiiln Itoiiif: the Orioiital 
Ita'l a trthil assuianoit of Us. lakhs with an 

anintal iinsimo of laori’ than Us. iiyh lakhs ami 
a fiiiiil rtf ahont Us. I 11/^ lakhs. Uy I hi I. tln'so 

lly'itros rrtso nutrt Us, liiT lakhs, Us. lakhs 

ami Us. 17;{ lakhs ro.siicc (ivoly. Uoinarkahlo ,is 
litis atlvanoo was. still moro .so was tho |iivioj,.>s 
ntado (lurintf tho docailo following llih!. lit 
that yoaf tho ('rtiiiiiatiy issni'fl 77!)0 imlioios 
assoriiijt Us. 171 laklis ivhoiitis in llttl, .'ts.litt 
|si1ir'ios htivo ht'on is,..ni'il lor an ;ioi^rooato 
assiirtinoo of Us. 711I Inkli.s. 'I'lio tola! nitnihi'r 
of't'rtlioios issiK.Hl ilnrinj' tho dnoailo wiis it,IJ.Iitii 
for an assiirani'o of Us. ."hki.'i lakhs ami llio 
animal itroiiiluin inoitino iiicroasotl fimii Us. 7!) 

hikhs to Us. •Jill laklis. All iiloa of tho iiiajtnh 

llooiit ]irt.sitirtii attainod hy tho Oriontal will lio 
ayailahlo from tint faot that at tin' oiitl at llfkl. 
it ha<l nil its Itouks a tohil liiisim'ss op niori' 
than Rs. l7Ud lakhs, witli an annual inooino of 
.ihrtvf' Rs. ’Stl lakhs, anil a fund l■xolsldil1;r 
Us. 1 1:50 lakhs, haviitfr so far paiil away nioro 
than Rs. 1.027 lakli.s in claiiii.s. With siioh 
hnlliiint reoords in the past tho Oriontal may 
roasiiuably look foiavnni to a still bri"hlor fiiluro, 
.ind may justly olnlin to hii tin iiloal and 
inspiration for all Imlian indittonoiis institutions. 

Uix i.-fv HI-- Till-; (V-VTioy.M. Ixiij.tN 
KsiahlisUod in IDuli iindor tho aojris nf .Mossr.s. 
Martin A' Co., tho Malional Indian Iiifo Itisuriiiiii- 
Cn., has passod its adolosoonix', and its oarly .voars 
it inis woll ntilizod in huildinf; it sol f upon a 
siiiiiif' fnimtlatinn. Ik oainutt. of ooiirso, iHia.'f. 
of hirt ih'W husino.ss ligiiro-s nor of nn <'Xjiansiiiti 
siich as its ajto would itre.siipiioso. As a niattcr 
of faot younjtor oonipaiiios hnx'o niadit imnsli 
larpror lioiiilway. lint if tlin Naliotial Indian has 
hcten loss onen,Ttio in pursuintr a iiolicjr of 
■’.xpimsion, that is liccuusc il ha.s always atimsl 
more at quality than quantity. During liio yoar 


itll 

oniloci Ihf. :!l. i:i;i:!, lUo Xatiouid imlian ihn'oIvoiI 
l.’7s Hi proposals for Rs ;!t:, | J..s'.'iil. of whioh Kk'rfi 
nsalt'd ill jiolii'ios uss'iirinir on tho at!;;ro{fiiti' 
n Us. (.'.'T.li'ilt, showliijt an inoroiisi> of 

11s. lakhs iiv, r tho lioaros of tho pis-vioiis 

yoar. W hilo this I- 'Uiishiotory, wo uis> iiiolim-i! 
to adviso (ho Coin|iany in inako ondoavoiirs for 
a luoro viiloroiis i xpaii'iiiii. rhi- National Indian 

is forliinato ill havim.’- Sir 11. N. Moi.khovj.it 

its holm ami any tiltompm ma'lo hv it lontusls 
oxpaiision should ho amply vowanlid. .Vparl 
from anythiim' I'lso, j.ho naiuo o! Sir Uajondranath 
i.s ill it-solf a itaaranl.oo ot -.otiud amt oauliotis 
imliov. 

Foreign Iiiaiirancc 
In.si 1 ; inoi.:-Mimii:ii i \ S. .V. 

Tllo 1 nil"i| Stall's of ,\nirrloa load tho world 
in insiiranoo. Nor l.rojiii'iidoiis pro.irri'ss in this 
liiroot.ion roarls iiinii' liki- liotioii than laot Ttio 
oiiortimiis [iro|irirl.toiis of liisinanoo in llio I’. S. .\. 
I’liiistiliito liiisiuvo proofs of ihr o\oolloiil liahils 
Ilf 'l.hrirt ami oooiioiny’* of hor jtooplo. and tholr 
sonso 111 IIIili^alion to ihoir itofiondonls. 'I'lio 
fiii.'iiioiai ik'vohipiiioiit of a nation, it is sai'l. i' 
mi asiir''’l hv tho /; 0 in/i/hi insni'am'o it o.irrii's, 
and jmlyoii hy that slamlaiit tllo 1. S. ;\. is hy 
far 1)10 most ndvanoisl ooiinlry in tho world. I 
jllst cpiol.o a )r<tv fao|s and fioiiii's to show (ho 
IroiMondiins mitiiro of tlm oporatioiis of tlio 
Insiiranoo ooni)ian!o.s in t.|io i'. S. in i!);!!2. ;i 
Sinn of aliniit .'ilfti'.l millions was paid into 
Insiiranoo Coni[ianios as jtroininins for ail kinds 
tiro, lifo and l■asllail.^^ This iinitosino ligiiro ropro- 
sontoil 12 por oont ronohly of tin* national 
inooino. At tllo ond nf I'.tVJ, lifo insilraiiro 
aloiio hail assots s jli,7(l(i mil linns, as again.st 
ils.tsiKl njilliiins in I'.ldl) ami S I7.<lllll inillirtiis 
in distrihniod ovory yoar ovi'r Ihit “wholo 

swoop rtf sciiitid .Vniorioaii triido, ooinaionto ami 
ontortirisos," lliirinjj llii- tim'd yoiii-s i;i2!l-1ftl2. 
iiisuiatioo ontnttanios nf all olassifioatiniis in tin; 
r, S..\. paid till' prtlioylirtldors and l.ho honotioiarios 
to tho oxhmt rtf S|l,7‘i2'/i inilliiihs. In Ifldil now 
lifo hitsinoss alimo ainouiiloil to K1 :!,Iiiki milliiins 
ami although it was ahont Id. 1 [n-r <a-iit los.s 
tliiiii . tho ligtiro of dll' provioiis yoar, tho fiiiit 
mast ho ■|■l■ml•llll>o^ld that I'omlilioas wi-m any- 
thiiig lull ■ favourahlo. Kxaot ligiiros arc md 
yot availalilo, hnl it i.s ostimatod that during the 
yoar lifo oflioo-s will liavo di.shnrsod SdltHi 
millmns ; t!?!?') uiillioiis going to polioyholdiTs, 
anil tho n'liiaiiiilor of Sf)2'7 millions to widows 
ami orpltaus. 

M. a. 





INDIANS ABROAD 



Uv l?KNAl{Kll>AS:('[[ATritVKI)[ 


Ary a Samaj in the Colonies 

Who-HOiiviT )iH|>;>i’Pis In "u tT tlic 

Ciinnot but bu ^I'nir'k liy the' wuiuli'i I'ul work 
ihrtt till- Aryn.'Viiiiuj Iul'J him iluiti^' tlii-P' fnr 
till! HDciiil iiii*! <Mlucii(ii>nnl ]iriiKi'i’<« uf t.bu 
rn<linii!< Hi'ttli'cl in tluwu piirK 1 n I’lirt, it,_ is 
our ponviciliou lluit oiu' must, uo In ilm l■^(l^lIlil■s 
to rc«liz<- ihi} )>nt<'iilialitii!s nf Aryiisiuunj us uii 
inslilutinn fur tliu rc'^'oui'ml.iuu nf Himlii 
sociuly. >k'li(H>lH fur buys iuul itiils ibtit iiiv 
b«-in(f wniluutwl HO cHinii'lil.lv l>e!ir h'stiiiumy In 
the luannifiufT eHl>no'fy uf tlin Aryiisiumijisls in 
the rolunies, Tim Aryu-siiimijisl.s itlirDinl iin- ii 
Himill niiiiority couipaTOl tn tlm f.ilVurrs nf 
oth<T sfM-inl or relitiious nrsnuiitatiuus. hut. tlmy 
art! a commmt bi«ly fw'cl by onthtisinsm am I 
(ietPriuineit to ibi iluii' work ttliolilu'iuteilly. 


It was ivally uufnrtiinatn tliiit: llic.se (H)lniiiaf 
Aryasiuuiijisl.s bail sn loMn bncii nc"'l(H'ti'il liy 
till' Aiyasamiijns at lioun- who ilM not aj)|>n‘i-i:)ti> 
lilt' work of tbeir comiiatriots abroml. This 
IM-rinil of iicjiliirniii'i' lias lia]>|>ily now iiasauil 
;itii| It ii[ipcars from tlm bonklcf., ‘N'iileslioii 
Main Arvasiumij' publishcil by the Sarvtnlc.shika 
Sal ill a nf Dnliii t.lial. the Iloirm Arvasaiuaj is 
MOW iillvc It) till' ])mblcms of simial ninl 
l■.^l1(•lltinluli )u<)j.ni'ss nf our coiiiitrynK'n oyrrscas. 
Wc bavi' iili'i'iiily ri'fi'rrci! to t.lm nbovi‘siiu'nti'>iii‘il 
bcsikli t III l.lmsi' cnlumiiH luul urn now placiiii; 
a li'w sujrirnst.ioiis bi lnri' tbe unthoritics of the 
Sarv.iilt'siiika Sabha for I'oiisiili'rat.ioii, 

Tim lii'sl tliiiin tliiil the Stibim i>it<tbi. to iln 
Ml iuvib' a saiall coiifcn'nce of workrrs who 
have liis'ii III tlm I'oloiiii's unii wliu liavi* trot 



Bhai Pamiannnil 
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personal experience of the situation there. The 
foremost anions them are Sjt. Bhni Parmanand, 
Prineipal Ham Deva, Shrimati Khiinno Devi, 
Shriman Mehta daimini and Swami Shankaranand. 
The eonferenee may he held in October next 
ami in the meanwhile the Sahha can invite full 
report of work done by the different Aryasunajes 
in the colonies along with their suggestions. 
A <luestiouuaire printed in English, Hindi and 
Gujcrati should be widely circulated among 
colonial Imliaus. 

Foreign Mission Department of the Aryasainaj 
has to be organized on a sound basis, 
l^nfortunately this work has not received the 
serious attention that it undoubtedly deserves. 

Broad outlines ami policy of the work to be 
done in the colonies may be settled by the con¬ 
ference but there are certain problems that 
require immediate and thorough discussion in 
the press. 

The Sarvadcshika Sabha ought to send a 
deputation of at least two workers to see the 
condition of Aryasamajis in the* Colonies. Sjt. 
Sudhakarji. the Secretary of tho Sabha, and Swami 
Bhawoni *I|jfVal will make a good combination and 
they should be sent to East Africa and Mauritius 
for the present. The Sahha has got funds at 
its disposal and ought not to grudge this* (»xpen- 
diture. 1 wonder if the Sabha realizes that this 
tour is absolutely essential for the proper organiza¬ 
tion of the Foreign Mission Department. 


There have appeared from time to time 
complaints in the Press regarding some of th< 
preachers that have gone to the colonies. The 
writer of the booklet, "Videshon Main Arya 
samaj," has referred to thesi complaints. They 
require thorough investigation at the hands of 
responsible people. 

Steps should be taken for the compilation 
of a bigger history of the Aryasainaj in the 
colonies. The President and Secretary of the 
Sahha have already declared their intention to 
publish this book am the work should be begun 
without any further delay. We may add here 
that it was nine years ago that a resolution to 
this effect was passed at the Dayanaud Centen¬ 
ary at Muttra in February li>2£> ami the work 
ha- already been delayed too much. 

There are not less than three millions of 
our countrymen in the colonies and out of them 
more than two millions are Hindus. They stand 
in \\v^\ of our guidance. A number of them 
are fairly well-to-do and it is almost certain 
that the Foreign Mission Department of tho 
Arfasamaj will find adequate financial support 
if the work is taken up in right earnest. I 
hare given these suggestions not as an Arya- 
samajist. In fact, 1 do not belong to that 
Society but 1 stiongly believe thai Aryasainaj 
is the only organization among the Hindus that 
can be entrusted with this important work of 
connecting India with Greater India culturally. 


INDIAN WOMANHOOD 



Miss Leita Najmuddiii 

Miss LI;IT.\ NAJMUI>I>IX stood first among 
the girl candidates in the Matriculation 
Examination of the Panjab University. She 
beat all previous records by securing b’Si) marks. 
She is only 11 years. 



Srimati Nilima Dutt 


SUIMATI NILIMA DUTT of tin^ St. Stephen's 
College, Delhi, was awarded the M. Makhan Lai 
Gold "medal for being the best Hindu Lady 
candidate in the University at the 12th Convocation 
of the Delhi University. , 


Making the City Smokeless and Dustless 

Mi'lloh |iii rliHlinn Id 

vsiml ifs piin* air plans to 

H-irlii's is cnjisisliMii wilfi its luiiHlIiii;:' o\ 
iililnn front Oif vrry shirt of its inn's! i; 0 il ■“■i. 

is H iimtti’r lit' n-oiinl tliul I'aJiipalirns a^ainsl 
»oko anil iltist salistarfnry rrsiills imly in 

irs whcTi' pliysirians takr a li'iiiliii^ haml. Tln-n* 
alfiti tin* oit-n pi'iiliil Institnlo lu'i'larat inn I lint 
iiv piiir air is primarily a im'iliml I'rnisi^lrration, 



ihr inHi'Sslly fnr iiinlii-al li'aiU v^liip « :uiiuil <afi’ly Im* 
ilisn'jrMpliil. 

Aionii ^Y]l1l llii' pr«Miial'ja(iiin ul lin* ni<i<lirn 
f'snnpaiN'M plan, tin- liislitiitr has i'\prr'^>«Hl Ihf MpiMititi 

lh:il an nniHiiril nppnHtiiitly I.. 

ii> Ihn ri'sliiruiioM ul hy^ii iiiralK ]iiii'i' air In thi' 
rilit's. aiiil ii iiru^'S mi'ili< al siu-n-tii-s tn tln-ir 

Itiuh'islii]). ]l is |M>iiiti'i| f»til Ilia! Mn- -<<'j<-nti!n' 
rr'si'iii'i’li \viirk'i‘i's. rinriiK'i-rs. ajnl ■•tlnr'^ wlm wunhl 
li(' I'hlvnslril ^vk^l till' ion of a nniiiiri}nil 

pi'ii^nun Yvant !•■ kimw nlial siilistain-rs. uow pn-sml 



Air hygiaiio stmlhs are narricHt r>n in 
latH>ratorii‘H cm a roiiipnkrnHivc" srale 



A stenl pliant in opsTalion, Tho princi|>al 
fuel is ))itumlmais latal that U bring 
pm|H'rly used in Ihc! furnarw 


i\ir pollminn is fmiini by ris-iinline*' 
nilnnyinlrl. rays rrrtavMl fnMn stin 



Smnkrbss firing of ioroinoiba-s. Knginc-s in 
the IViniuylvanm yanJs hi I'iltsbiirgJi 
rciaiy for rail srrvirc* 
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ill cUy uir, nnmt out It) tiifikf that air 

wnfoTiii It) tht' iii'i'fHitilits of liiiiaaii itnnfort anti 
.lumflh. Tlicy witth to linvn the phj-sii iaoa net tht> 
limit for sniokflcssnr^ mill iliHtli'SsiU’HS. 

For iho jii’Mi’ilt nf tlic lav man wlio niiitht lir 
l■OllNtr.li)lo<l til think tlm pliyttit iatia hum liocii uilthtly 
hesitant or ililatury in iiitanrliii^ tlinlr li'ii(ti'rithi|i in 
(Jii* iii))i(irhiiit mutliT, it alioillil hr c'xpluiiittl thnt 
only rei'fiilly liam li'uiiin;: coinhiiatioii i‘tn;iii(i'rs ami 
othor ri’lnktl aiat iulist* fully i lemons trait'll their 
ivhility tt) III] a i>ii'siTi(rtii>n for Ihe atimkelfsa aiitl 
(liisflotH (iiaTiilion Ilf soiall its irell us lurtre Filel- 
ktirniii;' {iliiiits. to hr lione prurtlrally iiii<l at 
n‘ai<onm)lr rtist. In thisi; ilriiionstra,lioris, nf enitrsi'. 
they are einnlnyinj!: tiii|)liant'rs, iirnirsaril fuels, anil 
firitit; inttlioils hnnit^lit In iHTfretitin in liK' insl fmr 
yean*. I'mler llnse alterisl rireLiaiatunees. il eaJi 
itow hr saitl a il it iissiiraiire that, if the physiriatia 
will write II ]M'e>iiTi|>tinii srlliii); tip n'ltsoiiahle 
stiiixiunia of iliistUnsni'SS iiitil stanki’lrssiii'ss, thr 
rnttintn'i>t I'uti till it witlioot roiLiniittiiitr fnrl riiastttiler, 
to rosily, I’xiierimeiital vriiliiies. .\l«nvs heretofore 
there has Uvii the nhjrriion final soma igiinrtrrM that 
while purr uir iu a eity nsart of fmiilainriital jvalne 
its atiainnieiil rottlil not hc' sisntrtsl auvt' at iinilar 
ex])i'li«e. Thanks In tin’ rllorts nf invrntnrs. rrsetireh 
wiirkers, mnniifartiirrrs, anil prnttrrssire fuel piiHliners, 
tlial ohjeetion no lonip'r linhls jjitiKl. lOifihly [K'l-rent 
of Ihe soliil parlieh's imtv t'niitli'tl hv Starks wlirit* 
miliil filet nr refnsc is hnnirtl run U' kr]it 'mil of thr 
iiir hy trstcsl aiipliunrrs anil pmrmsrs that urr not 
bunlrnsonirly exiH'ttsive. In many rtisi's. a liirar 
|K‘rt'entj>K« of the eost wtailil hr ri'turiietl as tliixx l 
sarintis. 

It has hern rrpnrUsl that errtain tlerlviilivrs nf 
tar will, thrniitrh rr|x'utril Irritation, raiise raiirer of 
the skin. Thrse derivatives aiv amoiif; thr roiislitiit ills 
of soft eoal anil oil smiike. atiil may also enter I hr 
uir from oihrr iinlnslrial snnirt's; 

Dr. JiToinr Itleyers. of Ihe New York Tleiairtinenl 
of Health, ininle a vt'vy iiileix'stintr j^irlLaf survey 
ill this tirlil :i friv yriirs ii^m. in nhirh hc ralird 
attention to Ihe apiimriit jxirallrlism of hitrli smoke 
eonteot of Ihe air aint mritlcnre of raiirer. This 
WtiMly shottlil hr resit nasi in t he ii{:;lit of most 
recriit information ■ aiul the improvement in the 
jmtberinir mnl eoinpilintr of ranisir st.atLstii's in 
New York City. 

Other iTiKirlisl iixisniriirm anil i n vest it;at ions 
inctnile other harm lione to health hy <[nst. trases. nr 
iinbnnusl (atninixeill oil romint: from stacks, anti 
various nlt'tallie oxiiles anil rbeniieal siil«tmices 
thrown nil' hy ilinni-slir anil enminercial inei aerators 
and imlustrial plants. 

Preventahle smoke ami ilnst rlcnnls that ohslrnct 


solar niiliiilion ami fill the nose, thinnl anti luo(js 
with irritants are (lerilons. 

• Sl ii llO/i'- '.llM'TiVilM 

The Long'Tailed Fowl 

One nf the iiinst iHs iiliar sjiei inteiis of fowl. It 
is pmdnrrd only in Osldineimira. N'a|^aoka-j;uii, 
kis-Iti prefectiiiv. Tlirn; an' nliite and Jiafe violet 
rilnnsl fowls, riiilv the I'lirk has ioni; tail while 
the hen dors not dilliT from any wntnmii hen. 
The loiitpsit tail iiieasnrrs ahntit -li fis't. These 
eis'ks lii'r uhnul 10 years. The best lonr tailed eock 
is Morlh inner than Yead.ot'. They are very frail, 
ami naturally dilliriill In raise, Alintil l>0 e^t^ a 
year laid, and il is dillirtiU In raise even one eoek 
e\ ea ont of 1 ft O erjrs. 



IxHiji-TailisI i-’iiwl 






NOTES 



Lying Anfi^Indian Propaganda in 
Great Britain 

III recent yenrs there been :> iiiiieh 
larger volume of aiiti-In<Him proptigtiiida in 
Great Britain and America than perhaps cvit 
before. The object is obvious—to prevent 
any real transfer of power in India to Indian 
bands. There have been many lying pnipa- 
gnndn bouk.s. One of the latest is “Letters 
•of an Indian Judge to an English Ginitle- 
wonian/’ jmblished by Messrs, Ijovat Dickson. 
In a preliminary note to this book the 
publishers say that tliey have satisfied tliem- 
.selves that tiic letters uni genuine. Tlie 
Indian opinion on the contraiy woufil and 
must be that they are fictitious and constitute 
lying propaganda of a not too clever chameter. 
In fact the forgery is ejuite transparent. 

The “ICnglish Gentlewoman” to whom tlu! 
letters are alleged to have been jaldressed • 
remains incognito. So Indians cannot cross- 
examine her. Alt the letters except one art; 
anonymous. The one which is signed bears 
the signature of “Arvind Nehra,” who is 
said to be or to have been an Indian 
Judge and a delegate to the Hound Table 
Conference in London. Now, “Arvind Nehru” 
is not nnd cannot be an Indian neme, though 
“Arvind” is reminiscent of Aiirobindo Ghosc 
and “Nehra” of dawaharlal Nchni. In tlin 
second place, to the best of our knowledge 
tlicre has never been—at least reeently, an 
’Indian High Court or District Judge of that' 
name. In the third place, no Indian Judge 
was a delegate to the R. T. C. In the fourth 
place, no provincial Governor has ever been 
assaasiuatt^ by an Indian—in any ca.se none 
•during the R T. C. sessions. In the fifth 
place, there is no province named the 
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“Northern IVoviinu's” over which the 
ussus-sinated Governm- was siiiii to have been 
ruling. 

Let ns now look at llie story told in the 
letter signed by this .Arvind Nehra. 'riiis mail 
was said to have r(‘ceived his education 
at Camhridgo, ('ambridge (Colleges and 
('unilmdge men ought then-fon! to be aide to 
spot him. It is ciirions that both Aiirobindo 
(ihosu iliid Jawaharlal Nehru were cdiieated at 
(Cambridge. When at tlie Hound 'I’lible Coiifcr- 
enci^, one day while taking a stroll on tlic 
roa<l, Arvitid Nelii'a saw a (Mister, “Governor 
of the Northern Provinces Assassinated,’' 
and wrote he t,o tlie “English Gentlewoman”: 

"HoriiHed. as you may imacine. I bought a paper, 
and learn it is my son, my first-born son Arvind, 
who has done this thing. He has announced that 
it is for India's freedom he has struck a blow. He 
lies, 1 hear, in the hospital, because he has also 
tried to shoot himself," 

Hindu fathers do not give Uicir own 
pro|)er iihiucs (o their sons — no Hiiidii whose 
proper name is “Arvind” will nume his son 
“Arvind.” 'J’liis is an additional reason for 
coru'Inding that the letters to an ICnglisii 
f/r>/rf/ewiuiiaii arc ti forgei^y. Isst us, however, 
prpcced with the stor)’, as told in The 
Hitidmlun ThtieH. 

Tlie judge returns to India. Proceeding 
to file liospital where his son lies, he finds the 
‘Senior Police officer in charge' at the bedside 
. of tlic assassin. Is it the rule in India for Senior 
Police officers to be in chaigc of hospitals 1 
Of (xairsc, in imaginary countries they may 
be! This Police Officer is a friend of the 
judge. So when the two friends met, the 
policeman shook his head and said; “It is 
a terrible thing for you. The best thing that 
can happen to the boy now is. ■He did 
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Paper reaUy pinportecl to make any sucii 
transfer and ns if the constitution outlined 
therein involved any risk of loosening of the 
BritUli hold on India ! Sir Laurie laid down 
the proviso that the tninsfor, which in his 
opinion should have been made liftecn years 
ago, should be uccompained by three conditions, 
namely, ‘'iidci|nate tiiiance, cntiy of rndian 
Btates into die Fedcrafioti and adciiuate 
safc-giianls cajiablc of enforeenient.’’ 

Blit dien; can be no adequate finance so 
long ns there is a highly paid hritish army of 
occupation in Tiulia, so long as there is a 
very expensive civil adiuinistnition with 
lavishly paid British personnel at the top, 
nnd consequently so long as there is quite in¬ 
adequate expenditure in the 'nation-building’ 
ilcpnrtnicntH. 

The entry of the Indian Htates into the 
Federation is nalculatcd to nullify popular 
government. I^'or the States, according to 
to the White Paper, would have a dispropor¬ 
tionately lai^ number of seats in tlio Jl'ederal 
liCgisIaturc to bn filled, not by men elected 
by the States' people, but by nominees of the 
Princes, Tims their entry will prevent the 
tnvnsfcr of power fmm British hands to diose 
of the representatives of dm people, ft will 
also, as we shall show below, prevent India 
from ever becoming n Dominion, not to 
speak of her becoming independent. 

And dien Sir Laurie ^vanta "adequate 
safe-guards,” too. Indians understand what 
tiiey mean. Tliey arc a negation of freedom. 

States' Entry into .Federation and 
Prevention of Dominion Status 

It is common knowledge dmt the entry 
of the Indian States into die l^ederation and 
the assigning to the nominees of their Rulers 
an excessive number of seats in the Federal 
Legislature are calculated to reduce to 
impotency die forces of nationalism iii tluit 
Legislature. But it is not so general^ 
understood that their entry intp the Federadon 
is calculated also to prevent India from ever 
becoming a Dominion. The following extract 
from an address delivered in Poona on the 
15th May last by Mr. R. O. Pradlian shows 
how an India federated a la the White Paper 
is not likely ever to become a Dominion ; 


"its basic princii^e of an Atl-India FederatioUr 
sritti paramountcy as regards Indian States vested 
in the Crown with its perpetuation ol existing rela¬ 
tions between them and the British tiovernment 
—which relations will ever debar them from attain¬ 
ing Dominion Status—and with its deni'! of any 
recognized place in the constitution to the people 
in the States, will be found to be a permanent 
and serious barrier to our own full growth into a 
Dominion, much less into an independent nation. 
The scheme as regards the Centre is so cleverly 
and ingeniously devised as to delay indefinitely, if 
not alt^ther to prevent, our becoming a Dominion 
as defined in the Statute of Westminster, and to- 
prevent absolutely our claiming independence as a 
right constitutionally arising from Dominion Status. 

"In the first place, the achievement of Dominion 
Status is extremely problematical. But suppose at 
some remote period, it is achieved somehow and 
Federal India then claims the constitutional right 
to secede. That claim will be countered by the 
cogent argument that it cannot be conceded without 
disintegration of the Federation itself, in other 
words, that Federal India as such cannot claim 
independence constitutionally. Inasmuch as it con¬ 
tains two elements, one of which does not 
and cannot have Dominon Status owing to the 
paramountcy of the British Crown. It is this 
constitutional implication that has made the British- 
Government so much enamoured of the scheme of: 
an All-India Federation. 

"J shall put it differently. The British Government 
is confident that it will be able to put down any 
attempt on the part of India to sever the British, 
connexion by force. But the question assumes a. 
different aspect when a Dominion wishes to exercise 
the constitutional tight to secede. Such exercise of a 
constitutional right cannot be put down by force. So 
the rise of sucii a situation itself must be provided 
against and what should be done is to devise a 
scheme which will prevent such a claim being made, 
and even though made, being constitutionally 
recognized. And this is what has been done in the 
White Paper Scheme," 

Mr. II. (I. Priwlhiiii’a utgiitiicnt nppGnra to- 
ii.s flawlG®? and Bbowd up the cunning state¬ 
craft of tlie authors of tbe White Piiper. His 
reasoning may indiieo a mood of despondency 
in those who wai>t India to be by constitutional 
metJiodB a Dominion and afterwards, if need 
be, an independent country. But those who 
believe in any revolutionary metliod may 
perhaps rejoice that, by preventing coustitu- 
tioual evolution, the White PHper has been 
itnintentionally promoting their cause nnd. 
facilitating recruitment to their rauks. 

Ignorance or Deliberate Mis’" 
representation ? 

It is said to be generally believed in Great 
Britain that the White Faper ia-j acceptable to 
the majority of Indians. Ipw, it shows (he 
Britishers’ prevailing lack bfmrrect information 
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rcluting to India, tlieir inditturunco to obt:uiiiiig 
such information and the Huocess which lias 
attended tlie efforts'of HritUh bnrcancinfx, 
news .ingencicB and journalists to prevent 
correct information relating t/) iiuliti reaching 
the people of Great Jlritaiti. The igiioranec^ 
of the generility of Fmglishnjen may l>i! 
excusable. What is inexousable is tiic 
ignorance of leading men and those wlio iiavc 
spent years in Tiidhu Yet they, too, display 
such ignorance, or (sliail wc say '/I iiulnlgt! in 
deliberate misn'prcsotitation. At a meeting of 
tile E-.ist India Association in lyoiulon, 
addressed by Sir Krcderie Sykes, ex-Oovernnp 
of Jloinbay, on XLiy I o hist, Sir i lugh Coirke 
said that lie believed that “liy far tlie greatest 
body of opinion in India, both European and 
Indian, favoured the Wliite Pajier.”' He may 
believe or pretend to IxOiei'e wliatever lie 
likes, blit so far as Indian opinion goes, 
exactly the opposite of what ho believes is true. 

Congress and Council Enfry 

It has been decided at the meeting of the 
All-India (Congress Committee held at Patna 
that tliosc Congressmen who tiiink that they 
can do some good ti> tlie coiini.ry liy entering 
the legislatures will have tlie liberty to do so, 
No-cliuiigcrs continuing to do otlier kinds of 
Congress work outside the (k'mncils. 'riiesc 
are to be of a constructive kind. l''or Maiiatina- 
ji’s statement of April last, advising the 
discontaniiaiice of civil disobedience by all 
except liimself, has been eiidorseil by the 
A. L 0. (3. (Congress candidates for the 
Icgislaturoa will be nominateil by a Parliamen¬ 
tary Board of the Congress, of which the 
personnel has been already seleetcd. Dr, 
Ansari is the chairman of this Jioanl. 
During his absence in England Pandit Madaii 
Mohan Malnviya will act as chairman. 

Though civil disobedience lias been 
reserved for Qandhiji at his suggestion and 
advice, he has said that he will try to net in 
•such a way tliat the starting of civil disobe¬ 
dience may not be necessary. 

Considering all these circumstances,. 
Oovemment may be fairly expected to lift the 
ban against all Congress bodies so that the 
holding of a plenary ordinary session of the 
Congress may be possible and Congressmen 


may not he hiimprrcd in doing constnictive 
Work, ft has been iinnoiinccd that the next 
session of the Congrt'ss, the tSth, will ho held 
at Boinlxiy in ()etid)er this year. 

The decision to carry on the ennipaign of 
elect ions to the (3oimcils by a Parliamentiiry 
Board of the ('oiigress itself seems to ns more 
Sill isfiietorV lliaii liy ii separate Swarajist party, 
though eomii><;ted with the Congress. 'Hierc 
is no essential ineongriiity lielweeii (kmiicil 
work, pi’oviiled no Congress prinei}iles ai'c 
violated in the proeess of doing it, and 
con.stnietive work ontsiiie the Comieiis. 
Should ('oiigress iindertake civil i'i‘sislaiiec in 
tile future, either in the sole jiersoii of 
Mahatma Gainllii or as a (loily, Congress 
members uf the Ixigishitiires will simply have to 
eoiiin out of them, if i-iilled upon to 
do so. 

It liiis been eiiiilended tliaf, ns at Ijaliore 
(smgress ii, full session asseiiibleil prohiliiled 
('oiiiiei^entry, tile hail on (\iimei] entry can 
be lifted imly by a plenary session of the 
Congress. 1/igieally and t.eehiiicaily this 
apiieni-s to iie tin; eorreel, |Hisitio>i. Biit if 
prejmratioTis for I’oiiti'stiiig scats iit tlic 
forthcoming genenl i‘leetions e,an be 
eoimneiiced only after a full Congi'Css session 
has lifted the ban, there must be iniich 
delay, and riiijeh ]H'e<iioi|.s time innst be 
lost. PerhiLjis this pnietical ennsidcratimi 
has led the A. 1. (J. ('. to hike iijioii itself the 
responsibility of lifting the ban. This may be 
technically wnmg but not morally go. 
Mni'eover, as Mahatma Gandhi is still 
pructiwilly the dietitor and as ho has given 
his opinion in favour of those entering the 
Councils who want to do so, there is no real 
harm in anticipating the verdict of a full 
session of tlie Congress held under hU lend. 

ft has been oiir opinion thnt^ under the 
e^iistitiitioii of India as it stands at present and 
is iikely to be in tlic near futurt*, Swaraj 
cannot he won on tlie door of the (council 
(^hambei'a, though some useful preventive 
and eonstnictivc work may be done there. 
We note that at the Patna A. L C. C. meeting 
tlic opinion was expressed by some men tiiat 
Swaraj could not be won by Council work. 

There was also opposition to Council 
entry tliere by an impo^nt minority. But 
it is noteworthy that no resolution was moved 
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in favour of tiio rnjtiinl resumption of civil 
disobcdicneo now or in the immediate future. 

Congress and the Communal '’Award" 

Ncitlmr at the Swnrajvii Partv’s conference 
at Ranchi nor at the meeting of the A. I. (J. 
at Patna was flic Communal ‘'Aw.ard’' of the 
British Piiine Minister eitlier acciipted or 
ixiji'ctcd. The motivi’ beliind tliis silence was 
good, 'rhe desire was that the country should 
offer united opposition to the Oovcrnnicut’s 
dual policy of real rejiressimi and so-called 
reform. But, as wa.s anticipated by ns, this 
silence has satislied neither the supporters nor 
the opjsiiients of the so-called Award. The 
.supporters—for the most part commuiialist 
Muslims,- have expressed dis-'^ntisfaction at 
t^nigressineii not declaring tliemselves un- 
cspiivocally in fa\'onr of the Premier’s 
Commmiai Decision. On the other ^ hand, 
members of the Hindu Maliasabha and some 
Hindu members of tlie Congre.ss also have not 
been pleased with this Oongress attitude of 
sitting on the fence—they want out and out and 
open rejection of tlic Pommunal Decision. Dr. 
Ansari made a stattnneni .saying that a (’onsti- 
tuent Assembly to be c.alled hereafter 'W'oiild 
deal with the matters dealt with by the 
Premier’s .so-called Award. This, loo, did not 
satisfy any party. So Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malnviya and Mr. Ancy have liad to come out 
with stah'ments of which the purport is that, 
as Congress .stands for national uiiitv and 
joint electorates, it cannot tolerate oven for 
a short period any amingemcnt like the 
Ooinmunal Decision which makes for national 
disruption and disintegration and .separate 
electorates. 

Messrs. Mai a viva and Ancy’s statements 
cannot ploa.se Muslim comiuunalists. Perhaps 
they will displease .some, if not all, Muslim 
nationalists also. For there is this difference 
between Hindu and Muslim (Congressmen that 
whilst Hindu Coiigre.ssmeni—at least many 
of tlieui, openly deiionuce Hindu Maha- 
sabhites, few, if any, Muslim Congressmen 
denounce their co-religiouists of the 
Muslim League and the Khilafat 
(^bnfercnce. So, nil Muslims who 
will enter tlic legislatures, whether on the 
Coiigres.s, Muslim League or Khilafat Con- 


fcicnce, may be able to work to‘^ethcr— 
j)articularlj' ns Maulaiia Sliauknt AH is going 
to contest a scat iii order to preserve M'lslim 
solidarity in the Central Legislature. • 

The Hindus, on the other hand, may be 
divided into four or more parties. There 
w'iil be lliiulii C’ongres.siuen, and in addition 
there may be Hindu Mahasabhites, Hindu 
Liberais, Hindu Sanutanists, Hindu Harijans 
atid Hindu nondescripts. 

It would bo desirable, and it would be 
advantageous, to have in the country Parties, if 
any, only along polUie.aI and economic lines— 
not along communal, sectarian, caste or socio¬ 
religions lines. Blit if the latter kind of 
pm-ty cleavage be inevitable under present 
eircuiHstanccs, the fewer tlio partic.s in a 
conimuiuty tlie better it would be not only 
for that coinmninty but for tlie nation as well. 

h'or these reasons, it would be bc.st for 
all eommnnal parties to join hands with the 
( ongro.sa, as that is the biggest organization 
and is also iion-coinimmal. It Is and has 
been tiying to keep itself non-coinuiiiiiiil, 
though many Muslim leaders liad said before 
and have recently also asserted that it is a 
Hindu communal body of Hindu Mahasabhite 
coiiiplcxioii. The fact is, wlioever does not 
cry ditto to everything that eominiinalistic 
Muslims demand or say is dubbed as com¬ 
munal, the inference being that the coni- 
inunalist Muslims arc tlic only rcal nationalists 
and iion-coiiimunalists in the world 1 

Communal Unify 

The conditLoiiy laid down by Rritisli im¬ 
perialists for their acceptance of any Indian 
nationalist programme of constitutional 
advance, that it must be an agreed prograiiiiiie 
of all parties, is mischievous and meant to 
prevmit all reat reform and progress. When 
Canada got self-rule by, a" new’ constitution, 
it was not after fulfilling-any such condition. 
The condition was not laid down in her cast- 
that the hTciich and the British scttlere—die 
Catholics and the Protestants—and the abori¬ 
ginal Indians also must submit an agreed and 
united |)etition for a new constitution before it 
could be granted. On the contrary, the 
British Government of the day of their.own 
accord gave Canadiaits a constitution which 
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ftro'fHceil miity, wintili m* hekiuir before. 
Iti. the cane of liulia the RritUh ( loveraineiit 
.has ilone.no such tiling. On the eoiitrary, 
to the Roiintl 'fable 0(>nfereuc<‘, which was 
rise means for rndiaii 
not a sinjrlc nationalist 
Mnsalinan wiw iiivitetl and, originally, no 
Congressman also. The White Paper pro¬ 
duced by the arbiters of fiidia's destiny in 
fiondon creates mon; |>o]itical divisions and 
parties among the inhabitants of India than 
existed before and exist now. If, instead of 
following such methods, the British floveni- 
niciit had given India a constitution like or 
appmaching that t)f any of the Britisli 
Ooiniuioiis or like those of tlic Sbites in Europe, 
constituted after the war, it would have on 
the whole jwntiuced contentnieot in l[Klia and 
made for her pi’ogrcss. We mean progiajss 
of all communities. 

The fun of the thing is that when British 
iinperiali.sts insist upon an agreial draft e()ti- 
stitution or progl'.imine, they do not name the 
parties who must agree. 'I'o say that the 
•Iliudiis and the Mtislims must agree is i>f no 
use. lA*f thoisi art! jiartics in both the eoiii- 
mimitics. And if tlie parties in existence at. 
present agreed, a dissenting new jiarty might 
be born ovei^night miisliroom-like, and it would 
be sure to bt: used by Britisli die-hanls to 
dispixive the fact of Iliiidu-MiislLtn unity. 
Moreover, these are not the only commimitie.s 
ill India. Tliere are the ChrLstians, tin; 
Sikhs, the Buddhists, the Jains, the aboriginals, 
and so on. So, even if tlic major eonimmntics 
agiaicd, the minor ones e.oiild and woidd be 
trotted out for disproving Indian unity. 

'fheie never was in any subject country, 
nor is there at pn'sent, such completi; unity 
as British imperialists insist upon in tiu; ease 
of India. Why speak of subject wmntries 
alone i Is there such complete unity in any 
free and independent country ? 

So the best course for ilie British parlia¬ 
ment and |)C<i[)Ie to follow would be to do 
tbc right thing and shiinio the devil—the devil 
•ill British imperialista and die-hards an<l in 
IiidiiU) couiiimniilists and joI>-hnntei>i. 

There is a vicious circle which shouUl Ixj 
plain to alt. Tlierc canuot be any euiniuiinal 
unity ill India so long as the domination of 
British officials lasts, and their doiniimtioii 


callcd.'w^iisibiy to dc’ 
(‘oi istiti 1 tio ria! advai ice. 


cannot terminate with tin* voliiiitarv consent 
of the British people r i long as there is not 
commimal unity. So it is best for all Indian 
eommunitif's and groups to try to secure 
greater and still greater political rights 
rti /If I I'll tih/ and iii'ii'iii'iiili'itfhf wit In nit laying 
stress on niiitv, 

('oimimnai iiiiilv pi'esiippose.s the absencii 
in any cnimiuiiiitv of anv gomp whieli is so 
lileking in sell'-ri'speet. as to prefer Britisli 
tavoIll's to national solidarity. It also pre¬ 
supposes flic lack of poivi’r on llie part of the 
British rulers to outbid tin' national leaders in 
flic matter of adviintagi's that may have l'> bn 
pnimised to seltisli groups to pniv-liase either 
tiieir ae<|iiieseeiice in national subjection <>i- 
their aillicrenee to the cause of naltonal 
freedom. 

.Manlana Shankal Ali has declared licit 
lie is dying for unity, Mr. Jiimah, Sir 
-Aliihainmad lijbal, .Miuilvi Sliati Dandi, etc., 
are dissatistnsl with the decisions of the 
,A, f. (\ ill Baliia. It is necessarv, there¬ 
fore, to know on what <>.'iaet terms they can 
unite with noti-.Mnsiinis in a national struggle 
for fi'cedoin. ’Hio terms must be definite 
and liiial. It should also lie stated whetlier 
all tile advantages wliieli they want are 
wanted for a ilelinite pi'i'ioil to be stated 
exactly, or for ever, or iliiriiig their jileasnre, 
tSil])posing noii-.Mnsliin leaders agree to all 
these terms, tile Muslim leaders laying <lown 
the terms should state befori'liaiid that they 
would not only not be a party to other Muslim 
leaders, who may spring np, driving a biirgiiin 
with the British (Joverniiient for still greater 
advantages but would deiioiinee and light 
sneli batgaiiiiiig. 


Turkey for Turks 


Istamtiul, Miifi 'J'>. 

Thousands of foreifliitrs employed in the professions 
or who are artisans (notably 1,200 of Maltese 
extraction but not speaking their mother tongue) 
• are precariousiy situated as a result of the 
Government's approval of a law whweby certain 
professions are reserved for Turkish nationals. The 
law states that from this week foreigners employed 
as chauffeurs, hair-dresser^ tailors, shoe-makers, 
stock exchange clerks and musicians will cease work 
while delays (?) ranging from three to twelve 
months are given to foreigners employed as general 
labourers, waiters, actors, printers, chemists, 
Government employees and others ( 7 \,~fieuiee, 
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When CongresHnicn enter the CJentral 
Le^lattirc will any of them introduce u Rill 
there for reserving some professions and the 
’bcHtrpaid services for Indian naUonals ? 

^'Nationalism Suits Hindus" ! 

A Muhammadan contemporary lias more 
than once cpioted Mahatma Gandhi as having 
said words to the effect that tiie Ilindns are 
Nationalists because it suits tlieiii to be so. 
Wo do not remember to have nsad any such 
iittcmncc of Mahatmaji. Rut as evidently 
some at least of our Miisalman countrymen 
are under the impression that ilindns are 
or profeas to be Nationalists because National¬ 
ism is of advantage to them, tlie notion 
requires a little examination. 

The Musalinans referred to above will, we 
hope, agree that those Muslims who want 
separate electorates with seats reserved for 
them and weightage in addition where their 
«o-rcligioni«t8 arc a minority, de.siro tliese 
things because tbej- consider these to be 
ndvantngcoiis imd advantages suit them. Now, 
Hindus are in a minority in Bengal, the 
Paujab, N.-W. F. Province and Sind. Rut 
no conference of Hindus in any of tliese 
regions has asked for thesis advantages as 
their first choice. On the c.ontrnry, they 
have jis their first choice or oidy choice asked 
for Joint electorates witlmut reservation of 
seats on the population basis, and of course 
•they have not .oskcil for any weightage. Their 
Niitionalisin has impelled them to agree to 
forgo the advantages which Muslim minorities 
have got everywhere. So Nationalism may 
be said to suit these Hindu minorities iu the 
sense that disadvantage suits Hindus where 
advantage suits Musalmans. 

It may be said, of course, that in India 
as a whole Hindus are a majority, and, there¬ 
fore, Nationalism suits them. But they arc 
not responsible for the fact that tliey are^ a 
majority in India—they haye. taken pretty 
good care to be a dwindling majority for 
centuries 1 Afghans, Turks, Japanese, Persians, 
Britishers, Frenchmen, Germans, etc., are 
majorities in their respective countries and arc 
Nationalists. Perhaps because Nationalism suits 
aU of tiiem. Neither History nor Geography 
tells of any people who are Nationalists for the 


reason that Nationalism does not suit them. 
But History and Geography do tell of one 
and only one country in which the majority 
has been reduced to tlic position of a minority iti 
a famous official document and in ^nich the 
majority community has agreed to an important 
minority community having weighti^ iu 
provinces where they ore a minority and 
also in the Central liCgisIature. And that 
country is India. Perhaps it may, therefore, 
be humbly claimed tiiat Hindus are Nationalists 
even when and wlwrre Nationalism docs 
not suit them 1 

‘'The Dismemberment of China" 

Sitcli is the title of one of the fortnightly 
Forrnpt Polioy Reports published by the 
Foreign Policy Association of New York on 
April 24,1934. It begins thus : 

"japan's lecent conquest of Manchuria and Jchol 
has rounded out ninety years of territoriaf losses 
by China, starting with the British annexation of 
Hongkong in 1843. During this period China has 
lost control of roughly 2,400000 square miles of 
territory out of a total of nearly 4,i00,000 once 
ruled by the Manchu empire. Of these lost 
territories, France has annexed Indo-China , Britain 
has taken Hongkong, Upper Burma, and Sikkim, 
and dominates TiM , Japan has annexed Korea, 
Formosa and the Pescadores, and controls 
Manchuria and jehol , and the Soviet Union 
dominates outer Mongolia. ^K'hile the seizure of 
Manchuria therefore constitutes merely the latest in 
a long series of similar episodes, it has also a 
special significance with respect to developments in 
the immediate future, for the loss of Manchuria has 
had an unsettling effect throughout the remaining 
outlying territories of China, and may be the 
prelude to a new eta of territorial dismemberment." 

Tile Ilcpurt coiitijiUtr’S : 

"The serioustuMs of this threat becomes clearer 
when it is realized that the eighteen provinces of 
China pr^r have been dominated historically by a 
double ting of outlying territories. The outer ring 
consists of Manchuria, outer Mongolia, Singkiang 
and Tibet. Three of these areas are already subject 
to foreign control, while the fourth—Singkiang or 
Chinese Turkistan—is now in the throes of political 
upheaval. The inner ting consists of Inner Mongolia 
' on the north and "Innef' -Tibet on the west, 
separated by the narrow we^ern tongue of Kansu 
province. Inner Mongolia has’been recently organized 
into the four new province of Jehol, Chidiar, 
Suiyuan and Ninghsia. Of these Japan now occupies 
Jehol and the strategic eastern edge of Chahar, near 
the city of Dolonoc, which dominates the passes 
leading further into Mongolia. "Inner" Tibet is 
composed of the newly organized provinces of 
Chinghari and Hstkang. During the past two yeais 
large sections of Chinghal and Hstkang provinces 
have been occupied by British‘trainM Tibetan 
troops. 
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'•China's outer ring of territories has thus been 
almost wholly lost, while the inner rinft is umler 
• partial forei'^tn occupation and in immediate danycr 
of complete alienation." 

isj oarnfiilly tloruiiir'iitncl nml 
troats of Ohitia’.t land and .sna fnniti<>i’K, rai'c 

and rftlif;ioii on Mic bofdpr, Hk‘ tin. 

^^^^tlgoliax, “riinor" 'ribcf, fRvnlf in Sinkianu;. 
aiui Viinnan a Erciu'li splipro, and contniiis 
a ttia]». If (•(iiudiidfH fliins ; 

"In the test over Manchuria, the historic 'open 
door' policy of the United States, with its corollary 
rerjuiring the maintenance of China's territorial 
integrity, has apparently suffered a decisive set-back. 
More than at any time since 1000, tendencies 
leading toward the dismeinbermcnt of China are 
definitely in the ascendant." 

Shrapnel and Faison Gas 

"The Arbitrator" (England) states that at the dose 
of the \^'orld War there were 1,500 blind men, 
victims of battle service, in Great Britain. Recent 
ftgures, however, show tliat since tlien, 500 
additional service men Jiave lost their sight front the 
effects of shrapnel wounds or gas poisoning. 

"By the way," asks the bulletin of the Webster 
(Troves, Missouri, Peace Council, "do you happen 
to know what country is now taking the lead iit 
the production of poison gas ? Tlte great plant at 
Udgewood could produce in two months more 
poison gas than the Germans used throughout the 
War."—Ik'orW Kventx. 

Uferary Activity in Soviet Uussia 

No country in the world, according to recent 
claims of the SavU't Union A’Prein, publishes as 
many books as Soviet Russia. In 1g32, it contends, 
the U S 5.R. issued more scientific works than were 
put out in Germany, Italy, France, and England 
combined. The Soviet Prs'ss, which is largely 
restricted to the governmental viewpoint, has 7,000 
papers with a circulation of nearly 40,000,000. In 
1912, Russia published 133,562,000 copies of all 
boolc I in 1^2 the figure is said to t>e 
1,300,000,000. -«7or/(/ Evenis. 

India at the Olympic Games 

The Olympit' Oaiaes Xetrs Srrrirc 

.states: 

At the meeting of the India Olympic Committee 
during the celebration of the .\ll-lndia Olympic 
Games of 1934 at Delhi, the invitation to the 
XI Olympicd at Berlin was accepted. India wilt 
defend her old mastership in hockey , and also in 
. various other events Indian competitors will meet 
the best athletes of the world at the Olympic 
Games, 1936. 

University leacbers and Politics 

The Alignrli University Tiujuirv CJornniittei- 
of 1927-28, presided over by "Sir Ibrahim 
Rnhimtoolnh, made the following observations 

90-U 


ptid reccviimpiidnliiit) with rrspeot to members 
Ilf the stall' of (hat I 'niversity sm'Uing elevtiou 
(o the h>j'i.<la hires : 

Our attention has been drawn by many witnesses 
to the effect produced on the academic atmosphere 
of the Univctsiiy by memlvts of the staff 
standing for election to a legislature and taking 
part ill politics. 

The political duties assumed by these teachers 
of the University are by no means inconsiderable. 
In addition to attendance at the meetings of 
1c)iislatures, both (Dr. Ziauddin and Dr. Hydet) 
have sat on iniport.int Government commissions 
and Csminiiltees and liave been absent from duty 
for long periods of time. It is not surprising, there¬ 
fore, tliat many w'tncsses have represented that 
the interests ot the students have suffered. 

In 1926 Dr, Hi’der was re-elected and is now 
serving etn a OovernTiienl comirrission. Mr. flablb. 
Professor of History, was also selected u member 
of the provincial legislature. Dr. Ziaiiddiii did not 
stand for re-eicction. Aligarh appears to be in 
danger of being used by some members of the 
staff as u stepping-stone to political advancement. 

The work has suffered by the freguent absence 
of teachers of the Umversity on political duty. It 
has also been pointed out in evidence that during 
those ch clion contests tiiinibcis ot students have 
been Aiscnt from the University for the purpose 
of canvassing. 

We recomiiicnd, therefore, that university teocheis 
siiould not be permitted to stand for election to 
a legislature. Should at any time a scat in the 
legislature be given to the Aligarh University, then 
there would be no objection to a teacher of the 
University standing for that seat. 

’I'lip Allahitbitil I biivpi'rtitv liatl :i rstiLtitnry 
riiln iiti dll' lines of lUe .Mijrptli I 'iiivrrrnUy 
Ititjuiry ('iiitiiiiitfi'c'.s I'lViminiPtuliilion. Kill 
it lias I let'll, we heat', rect'iifly repealtMl, 
til riic'ilifiite Dr. Slial’aaf .Aliiiit'rl Kliuti’is 
priHlii'al aefivitie.". It is riiiiirml'ed that, 
us Dr. Kliaii is an ottieiitl fiivonritn, (he 
■Mlulitibuil (’iiiversity aiithorities are tifrtud 
of the liisl.irrien-jmlitieiil Doctor someday 
bmiiJiiti^ the U. 1*. I'kliieatioii Miiii.ster uiid 
liavij])r it out with them. 

Compulsory Education in U. P. 

''J.'he 1'. 1*. Govern incut has, it is .said, 
resolved to spend fts. 100,000 for making ;■ 
bcginnui^ in the diroetion of compulsory 
ecliieation. A not too early bcgii<niiig. 

Glimpses of U. P. Administration 
Peporf for 1932-33 

Some extracts arc given below from the 
Govermnont llejKirt on the administratiori of 
the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh in 
1932-33, the headings being mostly our own- 
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POBITION OF TUK COXOHKKS 

'Any account of the political events of the year 
must, for practical purposes, be little more than 
an account of the activities of the Congress patty, 
for it alone, among the shifting and overlapping 
interests of Indian politics, possessed for a short 
time a single policy and programme and an 
organization with some effective hold over larue 
numbers of its followers, Outside the Congress 
and its offshoots there was less than tlie usual 
political enthusiasm, for most classes and communities 
were too absorbed in their own domestic difficulties 
to do more than record their reactions to the 
proposals for reform." 

Tiiii litiiKuAL Pakty 

"The Liberal party, while disapproving of the 
Congress programme, was dissatisfied with the 
Vhite Paper and continuously demanded the release 
of political prisoners so tliat the Congress party 
might participate in the discussions on the reforms." 

TiIK I'lTTl'KH PltOrtHAJlSU'; OF TllH (\)N<JKK«S 

"On the future programme of the Congress, 
opinion was divided. One section [of the Press] 
favoured the capture of the legislatures, while 
another showed sympathy with the views of 
Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru, who. In a series of 
articles entitled 'Whither India 7 stated that India's 
immediate goal was the abolition of Sill special 
class privileges and vested interests, and the 
severance of the British connection." 

•‘Poi.ITttiAI. AKO C-OMMflflHTTI' pKUl".\(}AXltA” 

"The C 6 iind published an article urging that 
Indian Chiefs should be pensioned off and their 
States annexed to form a single State. Some 
papers sought to represent. Russia as a modern 
Utopia for peasants and labourers, and the Mtisdoor 
claimed that Russia afforded a proof of the 
administrative capacity of the peasants and their 
superiority over capitalists in the art of government. 
The same paper advocated the immediate establish¬ 
ment of a labour party in India in order to capture 
the legislatures and establish a government 
controlled by peasants and 'workers'." 

PoLi'PirAi. FKitioNiina 

"Many papers regularly published complaints of 
the ill-treatment of political prisoners in several 
jails in this province, particularly at Fyzabad, and 
the death of two political prisoners in the 
Andamans jail was followed Dy a prolonged 
campaign against the transfer of political prisoners 
to those islands." 

“Mi'sj.im akfahus” 

"Aerial bombing on the North-West Frontier 
evoked vehement protests, especially from <;he 
Muslim press. British policy^ and administration 
ip Palestine were bitterV criticized by the same 
press, and some papers, usually moderate in tone 
and supporters of Government, affirmed that there 
could be no Anglo-Muslim entente in the face of 
the 'Anglo-Jewtsh crusade' against the Arabs." 

Wasmino to the Phinceb 

"Some papers warned the Princes that their 
security Ifiy, not in depending on the paramount 
power for help, but in wittning the good-will of 


their subjects and in helping Indians generally 
towards the attainment of S\^araf.‘' ' . 

TEUUititwT Or:TRA<iKjt KS Beni IA I. 

"Newspapers of all shades of opinion '■».-idemned 
the terrorist outrages in Bengal but considered that 
tlie measures adopted by the Bengal Government 
for the suppression of terrorism would merely 
aggravate the evil, which could only be eradicated 
by the removal of the root causes of political and 
economic unrest." 

Cotv-KII.I.INU AT Bakr-Ii) 

"In a pamphlet published by Mauivi Mahesh 
Prasad of Benares University it was alleged that 
India was the only Muslim country where cows 
were killed at Bakr-ld." 

Till-: Hot Nil Taiii.i; <’oni'ehi:n< i: 

"Newspapers generally expressed keen dis¬ 
appointment at the proceedings of the Conference, 
especially at the concluding speech of the Secretary 
of State, and urged that no constitution with the 
proposed safe-guards in military and financial matters 
could be acceptable to Indians. The Star 
characterized the reform scheme as reactionary, 
while the Hamdam described the Conference as a 
fools' paradise." 

“Tun CoMMtiNAl, AwaIU)’’ 

'The comment was general that the excessive 
fragmentation of electorates was prejiidical to 
national interests, and was a manifestation of the 
Government’s Policy of 'divide and rule." 

"The Viceroy’s Bihar Relief Fund" 

III ji. ('(iiiiiiiiin icution sent to iis from .Vow 
York Dr. Harulus T. Mnziittulur writes ; 

“I ea limit iiiicierstiiml the irsyr.lioloj^y of 
onr jieople. You liiive sturtinl in InilL't wliiit 
is pii]-ilieinistie:illy eiillMl ‘The Viceroy’s Rihnr 
Relief Fund.’ \Yliy the Yieeroy’.s ’/ Has tlie 
ViceiTiy iloiiiitod ii year’s salary for tlie relief 
of tlit‘ victims of tin! earthciiiiiko tragedy '?” 

Dr. Mii/iii(idar is iiustakeii in thinking 
that the peoplt! .of India liav<‘ started the 
Viceroy's fiirld. It is called the Viceroy’s 
Fund beeniise it was iie wlio started it. No 
iloabt the richer peo|ilo have contributed to 
it, for obvious reasons, in preference to the 
other funds stai-ted by men of the people. 
As regards the Viceroy’s own eoutribiifion, 
tliat was for him to decuJe. 

Glasgow Indian Union 

\Ye Imve been asked by, the liononu'y 
information secretary of the Glasgow Indian 
Union (e-o the Glasgow University) to state 
that 

The "Glasgow Indian Union" has an Information 
Department which ^supplies information to any 
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student intending to come to Glasgow to proceed 
with further studies. 

Realizing the difficulties met by the newcomers in 
this country, and also the lack of information to 
those who intend to come over here, the Glasgow 
lndia'.T7d.Jnion has taken up the task of offering help 
to them. '* In case any individual student wishes to 
consult us, we will be glad to supply full Informa¬ 
tion about the University of Glasgow and the 
various Colleges in Glasgow. The Glasgow Indian 
Union will help the newcomers with reception, 
lodgings, etc., if previously informed. 

Some general information regarding exemptions 
from preliminary 'and first science examinations for 
the degree of B. Sc. in Engineering at the Glasgow 
University, have been sent to the Principals of most 
of the Colleges in India. During the last two years 
a good number of Indian students have come to 
Glasgow to attend the course of Sugar Technology 
at the Royal Technical College. Glasgow, a three 
year course for the Diploma of the College. 

Laudable Public Spirit of Senfiafi 
Ladies 

Sfiiliali i.s 11 villKfrc iri till: Khiiltiii (li.striil 
of Korly liidios of tluit villiifro liavi* 

sot II iioblo o,\iiiiipl(,‘ of pniclionl pliiliinUiropy, 
iis <}«‘soribo(l ill tlio fnllnwitif' nows item ; 

Khulna, May, 2. 

The members of the Senhati Mahila Saniity (a 
branch of the Saroj Nalini Nari Mangal Samily) have 
set an example in the direction of village welfare. 
A big reserve tank, which mainly supplied the 
dfinking water of the majority of the villagers, 
has now fallen into disuse owing to the growth 
of excessive weeds. Repeated representations lo 
the authorities of the Local Board for clearing 
these havini; proved of no avail, about 40 ladies, 
young and old, set themselves to the task and, 
after working for lull four days, cleared the lank 
of the weeds. The Secretary of the Samity has 
now requested the chairman of the District Board 
to make arrangements for disinfecting the tank 
Associated Press. 

World Population Trends 

The Coiiuiionncnl r»f Vnrk writfs ; 

"Professor Charles Richet, winner of the Nobel 
Prize for Medicine in 1913, has just issued a re¬ 
markable world population survey from which he 
draws three conclusions: fl) fellow and mixed 
races are increasing in rale live or six times more 
rapidly than the white races. (2) Among the 
white races Europeans increase the least. (3| 
Among the European peoples the most civilized 
nations show the least population Increase. If 
the trend continues at its present rate, the Asiatics 
‘ will have increased 140,000,000 In the next ten 
years, the American nations by 353XX>,000, the 
Europeans by 20,000,000. lif'hile Shanghai 
shows an increase of 55 births per thousand, 
population annually and Tokyo 44 per thousand, 
New york increases only 19 per thousand annually, 
and neither London nor Paris has shown any 
birth increase in the last decade. On the basis 
of the present increase rates Professor Richet 
estimates that New yoik will be the world's 


largest city in 1944, with Tokyo second and 
Shanghai third , London will be out-ranked by 
Berlin and Moscow. M. Richet held it impossible 
to estimate populations more than ten years ahead, 
but stated that if the present rate of increase con¬ 
tinued, Tokyo would become the world's largest 
city by 1955." 

Si> f;ir ;is Iluiiil is fcHU'oriu’iI, fhort* w iit 
j^iViitcr iiKTt'iiMO of ]>0])ii1ali<ii) iitiioDjv 
till’ [uiorcr ami illiliTato classes titan iiiiion^ 
flic iiiidillc class lifcrali; jicoiilc—]>:irficiilarly 
111 flic liimlii coiinnniiify. There are several 
eiiiisos lit work lo lower l.lie liirlli-rale nniniifr 
litenite eliis.se.s, Tlw luiitilier of yoiliijif iiieii 
atitl yoiiriff jrirls who retiiaiii iimtiaiTietl—at 
any rate till a more ailviitii'eil aire than before 
— has been ine.reasliijr, ami there is also a 
|tro(Tressive ilsi' of eotiti'aee|ilives aiiii>ii}r them. 
There are other causes also at work. If all 
tliese causes conUiiiic to work, the ITiiiihi 
lailtiired classes may he swaiii|)e<l in I'oui'se 

of time, if llii'V do not in I he ..iiiwhile 

dwindle anil die out. 

'Anfi-idar Demonstrations in America 

Thr \nr iU'fiiibiit of .Ameriea writes : 

It is, we think, both signilicunt and important 
that in a large number of colleges throughout the 
country many thousands of students fast week 
participated in anti-war demonstrations. N/e do 
not ussume that such demonstrations, even on a 
much wider sc,ile, will have any veiy importnnt 
effect upon the likelihood of aiiy given war in the 
future, or even that all of the demonstrators would 
live up to their anti.war principles when to do so 
might menu peiscciitloii and imprisonment. But 
we feel it is a healthy thing for so many young 
men and women to be thinking about the war 
problem and we assume that their interest in all 
probability extends to the causes of war, which 
in the modern world are so largely economic and 
an outgrowth of private capitalist enterprise. 
Among the demonstrators were Communists, 
bociatists and young people who are ot neither 
ol these faiths, and they showed an ability to 
co-operate for common ends that their; ciders have 
sometimes lacked. In some colleges, counter- 
demonstrations were arranged by students who 
/having been on the average four years old when 
the Great War ended) feel more friendly toward 
militarism , and it was probably a good thing that 
the pacifist marchers should realize thus early 
^ rhat their iduas are not accepted by the whole 
community. In a lew places, the police were 
called in to beat up the participants in the anti¬ 
war parades, and this, also, was doubtless 
educative to the students, who got a vivid illustra¬ 
tion of the fact that the way of the peace-maker 
is hard. 

Sit C. R Romanes Academy of Science 
We had uome to know aotne wHokii ago that 
Dr. Normand, Director of the Meteorolc^oai 
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Survey of India, had rofiisod to be a lueiubor 
of Sir C. V. Kuniaii’s “[ndiiiii Acjwhniiy of 
Science.” We now fitid tluit the news Inw 
been piibh'slied in ncwsjuipers in plaws so far 
apart aa Uiliore and Calcutta. We know that 
Dr. Norinand has given I’rofesi?or Raman 
some salutary advice, too, all of which has not 
appeared in the papers. So we shall not 
publish it in part or in its entirety. 

ft was not so very long ago that Sir C. V. 
Raman ‘'conceded” the scientific Iead<!rship 
i>f Claleutta, though lie has b<^cn latterly 
reported to iiave s])okeii of <Calcutta scientists 
as II coterie or a cliipu'. Wiotc lie in the 
sixth anniversary niiiiihcr of the f'tthwflu 
Munuiipa/ (JuAelli'. : 

It would be folly, however, to believe that 
Science can only flourish ii> monastic seclusion 
away from the surijc of human life. Nothing could 
be further fiom the truth. Science derives her 
strongest impulses from the desire to serve human 
needs as well as from the purely philosophic desire 
to understand Nature more deeply. Hence, to be in 
touch with life, to understand the claims for service 
made by Humanity and to attempt to satisfy tliem, 
makes for true scientific ptogress. Further, Science 
cannot do without libraries and laboratories, and 
she must have the means to free her votaries from 
the necessity of otherwise earning their daily bread. 
If Science chooses to live and work in seclusion, she 
runs the risk ot losing the sympathy of those who 
can provide her with resources. Thus, Science and 
Humanity need each other, and they both can 
flourish only when their obligations to each other 
are understood and discharged. 

TyPLCAI, l^Altlf* 

In view of what has been said, it is not surprising 
that at least in some great centres of human life, we 
do also find tfourishing schools of scientific research. 
Palis is a typical example of a great city which is 
not only the political and social but also the 
intellectual capital of its country. Calcutta claims 
a similar privilege so far as Bengal -is concerned, 
but an impartial observer would probably also 
concede without hesitation that the proud privilege 
she once enjoyed of being the Imperial Capital has 
not yet disappeared in the sphere of scientific 
activity. She owes her piestigeand influence in the 
sphere of learning to her century-old tradition of 
culture and lesearch, to the long line of eminent 
scholars, both Indian and European, whom Calcutta 
has numbered and numbers among her citizens, and 
not least to the efforts of such men as the late Dr. 
Mahendra Lai Sircar and Sir Ashutosh Mookerie#, 
who strove to create the facilities (or higher studies 
and research that others now enjoy. 

Caix'utta’s Lkad 

Conceding the fact that Calcutta exercises a 
leadership in scientific research which extends far 
beyond the limits of the Province of Bengal, it 
must be a matter of pride and personal concern to 
every one of her citizens to see that such leadership 
is maintained for the kiture. 


Stj (hose who strive to maintiiiu thr* 
seiuiftilic po.sitLon of Calciittii iniiy not be .an _ 
intriguing eliijUr: or coterie bnf only patrLott>- 
eitixens. 

* '■ 

Promoting Drink and Drug Habit 
in Bihar 

In tlie eonrse of liis presidential .atUIress 
o( the iuiimid inccting of the Indhin ^liners' 
.Assoeintion, Jhuria, Air. Mriuni Knnti Hose 
siiid : 

Tlie Royal Commission on Labour, speaking about 
the condition in 1028, said that the Dhanb^ Sub- 
Division collieries, which employed 55,000 male 
workers, were responsible for the consumption ot 
country spirit to the value of six lacs and seventy 
thousand. The licence fees on the consumption of 
country rice beer brought a revenue of (,20,000. 
Besides there were ganja and otlier intoxicating 
drugs. The Commission estimated that the total 
expenditure incurred by these miserable colliery 
workers in drink and drug in 1928-20 was ten 
lacs of rupees. The Commission recommended that 
the drink and drug shops should be gradually 
closed in the interests of the industry and of the 
workers. But we find today that far from giving 
effect to the recommendallon of the Commission, 
the Government has reduced the price of country 
spirits, so much so that-one boitle country liquor 
which was formerly sold at annas eight or annas 
(en, is being sold at annas (wo now. The result 
is that the drink evil has become more widespread. 
It is idle to say that the illicit distillation would 
supply the want, if the Government stopped or 
reduced the sate of liquor. In 1930, due to pickett- 
ing for six months, the liquor and drug shops were 
closed but illicit distillation did not supply the 
demand, ^ou may punish illicit distillation, but 
why pander to a vice by making the satisfaction 
of it incredibly cheap ? Mahatma Gandhi could 
not stop the practice, the labour unions cannot. 
The evil could be brought under control only by 
State action- absolute prohibition. 

Mr. Hnsp luklnd t- 

The large majority of the workers do not turn 
up on Monday -'for the effect of intoxication begun 
from Sunday. The collieries have, therefore, been 
forced to close on Monday, Even on Tuesday the 
attendance is poor. The effect, continues till 
Wednesday. If anybody wants to see how human 
beings are systematically brutalized, let him come 
to coal areas. The workers cannot find the bare 
necessaries of life, but drink and drug have been 
made cheap for them so that they may maintain 
an existence of forgetfulness. 'Can anybody expect 
the workers to be efficient in . such condition ? 
Can industry'prosper with workers so debased? 

Flood-stricken Orissa 

It in mcntioticd in the piipers that Mr. 
Damodar Das, whom Gandhi] i had deputed 
to inquire into the condition of the villages 
devastated by floods last year, has reported 
that relief is still necessary. When last cold 
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weather wo visited soiiu! HoDd-stricUon vi) luges 
,Iti Cuttack district we came to tiie ooiiolusii>n, 
whicii we published in the papci-s at that (itiu', 
that h;U) would bo re<piired for six luonths or 
so. But perhaps timt hcl]) was not llieti 
fortlicoiiiitig. lleiici! the inliabitaiits of laaiiv 
villiiges are .still in distress. 

Vernacular Medium in the Panjah 

[t is stated that I'aiididales fuc (he 
Matricnhilioti arid sehool-ieaviiig eerlilieate 
exit 111 illations ill I lie l^iiijab will be allowed 
the. option of answering i|iies(ioiis in the 
veriiiietilar fn*iu 19117 oiuvanls, I'xeept 
ill till* stibjeet of I'aiglisli. That iiieaii.s (lial 
the e.\muiiiei>s nuist be taught tiiroiigli tlie 
iiiediiiiii or velilele of the veniaeiilar. Ihil 
whieli veniaeiilar? Propeiiv speaking there 
is one jiredominant vernaeitlar in the Punjab, 
iiaiiielv, Panjabi, which is spoken liy the mass 
of the peojile, whatever their religinii.s 
[MU-siiasioii niiiv be. Put among tbree diderent 
religions iMioiiiiiiiiities there are /.ealon.s 
advocates of I h’dii, fliiuli and Panjabi. 

Maithili in Bihar 

'I'bis reminds os that in liilmr tliiTe is a 
cotisider.ible seetioii of the iuielligentsia who 
want that .\L-dthili slioiihl be reerigiii/:ed bv t.Iie 
I'liiversitv and the ediiealion department as an 
independetil langnag(‘. They a.ssert that it is 
spoken by one-third of the popiilalion of ISihar. 
and it has also a literature of its own. I(s 
seript is alnio.sL the same as that of As.sami'si. 
and Bengali. 

Wc do not wisli to pre-judge the elaims to 
recognition of any veniae.nlar or any script of 
[iidia. But perhaps the gradual a[ipro,\iination 
and the ultimate iinifieatioii of several allied 
vernaculars would be desirable. 

Tornado in Syfhet 

The benevolence of the genermis public 
lias not yet been cnual to the task of 
relieving the victims of die eartiu|uake in Bihar. 
Yet now the same public must attend to the 
needs of those who have been reduced to 
destitution by a destructive tornado in Syiliet. 
And there is scarcity of food, if not famine, in 
parts of the Mymeusingh and Jessorc districts. 


liabu Rajendra Prasad's Appeal 

In the eiuu'se of a few weeks Bihar will 
have i(s rainy season. Owing to (lie earlli- 
ipiake, in many areas (here tlie levels of the 
land ami of (he river beds liave ehaugeii. So 
Ihiods and water-logging are antieipatt:il, .Viid 
these may eail.se oiillireaks of various diseases. 
Ikdm Hajeiub-.i Prasad has (herefor<‘ Issued a 
(iiiiely apjieal for medieal workci’s to vohniteer 
their services. Medieal jiraetitioiiers of both 
sexes will be re'piired. 

The Transfer of Syllief to Beiijiai 

riiere are areas now iiieluded in the 
provinee of ,Assam which arc really jiart.s of 
Bengal and which fonneiiv formed jiarf.s of 
(he iidministrative province of Bengal, 
as (heir |ii'evailiiig veniaeiilar is Bengali. 
The distriet of Sylhet is one of (.li«se 
;ir<'as. 'I'he Bengali inhaliitaiits of tliese 
areas, ^wlio lonii (lie majcirily, have for 
years e.xjiressral a desire to have (licio included 
111 (he aiimlnisti'ativc province of Bengal. 
.\nd hitherto generally the ..\ssaiiie.se have 
opjiosiid (heir transfer (o Beiig.d. But roeeiitly 
some leading .As.sami'.se gcntleincn have peii- 
timiei] the tbiveriiiiiciit of India to trutisfcr 
Syliiet to Bengal. We are not aware why they 
waii( this irniisfer now. On liiigiiislie and 
similar other groiiiid.s, if Sylhet is to I'ome back 
to Bengal, we do not see any reason why 
the Bengali-s]ioaking region.s of (’aehar and 
Ooalpar.i should not also coirie back to Bengal. 
If then' is to be a traiisfer, all the Beugali- 
sjieuking areas should be given back tii Bengal. 

M'e must add timt we liuve not been ardent 
advne^itcs of the transfer of Sylhet and other 
Assam disiricis to Bengal. Nor do we advocate 
such transfer now. ft is not neiajssary to say 
why. What we eontcrid is that, if there is to be 
any suelr transfer, justice and logic would 
reijiiin* the transfer, not merely of Sylhet, but 
of all Bengali-speaking areas in A.ssaiii to 

'I'he Bengal l-.speaking areas tocked on to 
Bihar .should be similarly tninsferre<l to Bengal, 

Textile Workers' Strike in Bombay 
and Nagpur 

The textile workers’ strike in Bombay 
began more thiui a month ago uiid is stilt 
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going strong, tlioiigh tfip. poticp have* fired on 
tlio strikers on several ocpyslons, killing some 
and wounding ninny moiv. Firing is resorted 
to in India more fn^qnontly than in Greitl 
Rritiiiir, tliougli the situations to he faced and 
controlled may be more ineiiadng in Oroiit 
Britain tJiati in India. Bullets for {imaginary 
or real) brieks, is the maxim here. 

As neither th(! millowners nor thi; workers 
evince any dis]>o.s{tion to yield, it was and still 
is the duty of the Bombay 0-overninent to call 
a conference of both parties to settle tlie 
points in dispute. A betbir conrsii would be 
for both parties to choose ai’bitr.itors in whom 
they have coididurico. Wise; (lovenimenU 
and wis<! einployci'H of liiboiir do nut try to 
break tlic sjiirit of the people, 'fhev rather 
take advantage of it by directing it into profi¬ 
table cliunnels. 

It has been coiitendial on the part of liit: 
capitalists that Bombay Wiigi's are Iiigher than 
elsewhere in India. That may or may jiot be 
true. But when wages sm; taken itiUi consi¬ 
deration, livitig costs also have to be faiken 
into considcratLon. .\nd they art; liigU in 
Bombay. 

Both parties should be interested in saving 
th«! cotton industry in Bombay from j'uin. IE 
they gi> on fighting, they would be helping 
Japan and liancasliire. Moreover, the industry 
may be diverted more and moiT to other 
provinces in India. 

Cotton mill operatives in Nagpur also 
have struck work.- As in Bombay, so in the 
Centnd Provinces, the leatlers of the ptsiple 
and the (iovernment ought to take steps for 
the early ternuuation of the strike. 

Terrorism Again 

It is greatly to b(‘ regretted that terrorism 
of all kinds still persists in Bengal, as indicated 
by the attempt to shoot the (.Soveriior of 
Bengid at Darjeeling, who fortunately was 
not hurt, and by the steps taken to combat it • 

Sir John Thompson, formerly Chief Com¬ 
missioner of Delhi, has recently expressed 
his views on terrorism, condemning it in 
unequivocal terms. The attempted assassina¬ 
tion of tlie Bengal Governor gave him the 
occasion for his observations. 

Consratulatins the Bensat Governor and his 
daughter on their fortunate escape, he added that 


unhappily it was impossible to suggest that legis. 
lation in accordance with the White Paper policy 
would result in the disappearance of terrorism from. 
India. It would almost certainly persist, whatever 
type of constitution was secured, though K would 
inevitably diminish as the Indians were J'-cfeasingly 
entrusted with their own'Uffairs. Then he uttered 
a timely warning and expressed his firm conviction 
that it would increase if reactionaries in England 
succeeded and their view prevailed that there 
should be no constitutional advance until terrorism 
disappeared. 

Corrupflon in British Municipalities 

Tin; fcl lowing pnrjigraph.s Imvc bi’cii 
piihlislied in sotiii’ Britirsli and Indinit papera :— 

The Ministry of Health sent out a stern warning 
to municipal authorities throughout Britain. 

That warning indicated that graft is rampant in 
certain towns and cities. 

And the order was ; "Stamp out graft I" 

The chief forms of graft which the Ministry is 
determined to suppress ace: 

Acceptance by councillors of gratuities -not always 
money -from contractors and 

Giving highly paid jobs to councillors' relatives. 

An urban councillor secured well-paid positions 
with the local authority for four members ot his 
family and three other relatives. 

A rural district councillor placed two sons, two 
daughters and three other relatives in well-paid 
positions in the local council offices. 

A concise statement of the law as it affixts 
councillors is to be sent to all those likely to be 
affected. 

('orniiitioii ill nniiiicipiilitit'S is a disgraci! 
wlifi'pvnf it c.vists. Its ti.vistciioc in Britiiin 
winild lint make it less disgraceful in India, if 
and witere it e.eisfs. 


Britain*s Stiver Deal and India 

According to the. Uiiileil f'/'c.v.v. 

Sir Montagu Webb 'who only recently sent a 
cablegram to .President Roosevelt in connection 
with the free mintage of silver, has issued the 
following statement to the press; 

"There is a talk of Great Britain making another 
'token' payment next month to the U. S. A in silver. 
India should be keenly on her guard lest another 
twenty millions of her precious monetary metal are 
quietly removed without her permission and then not 
properly paid for." 

"Last year, it will be recalled, in pursuance of the 
Hilton-^ounK polio/ of (rjohetary restriction and 
silver demonetisation, JO.OOO.OOO- ounces of India's 
silver were without tire Indian Legislatures" 
permission, quickly shipped to the United States, 
under arrangement with the British Government. But 
when, last year, the U. S. A. generously accepted 
30POO,000 ounces of silver from Great Britain as a 
''token' paymerrt towards Britain's Lialrililies to the 
U. $. A, President Roosevelt credited Great Britain 
with the same "fifty pence per ounce" that India 
had been compelled (by her own default) to pay to 
U. S. A. for the silver in 1918-19. 
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"But Great Britain onl/ credited India with 20 and 
’’/is pence per ounce, vwich was, of course, more 
than the current market rate at the time. Hut why 
was India not credited with the fuH 50 pence per 
oui'ci; that she had paid 7 

"Thitiafore, it is of vital importance that, if F.n(;land 
makes a 'token' payment in silver to the U S. A. 
neat month, she does not do so by withdrawiriti 
precious metal from the working of the Reserve 
Bank of India Act. The recent Issue In Calcutta by 
the Government of three crores of rupee notes based 
not on silver, but on the Government of India's 
sterling paper balance lying (quite uselessly and 
unnecessarily) in London, is now secretly working to 
push India off silver (just as they themselves have 
been forced oflF gold) so that India with a paper 
currency “here' based on a paper currency 'there' may 
bv more easily controlled within the sterling (paper) 
area in which London money powers are working 
to 'enmesh' and control the whole world." 

Industrial and Commercial Enterprise 
in Bengal 

I’rcstitlitif; nt tlii' lirst ([tijiHnrlv fr,.iiiiv;,| 
iiipctiiig of flip npii^ftl Natidiinl Cliunibpj' ol' 
(’oHiinflfCf l:iHt innnlli, Mr. Vnlini l{;iiijiiii 
Sarkf'i- rcfnrrod ntiiotiji otlipf tliioffs (n Uptipil’s 
hiifkwarrlitpwfi iti iiKlnstrir'.s. Hpid he : 

The causes underlying the backwardness in the 
development of our industries are common know¬ 
ledge. The foremost among these is the shyness 
of capital in this province for investment in 
industrial and commercial enterprise. This is due, 
firstly, to the exaggerated importance attached to 
investment in land prompted by a desire for safety 
and acquisition ot the social standing conferred 
by the ownership of lands > secondly, to the lack 
of confidence in industrial investment on account, 
perhaps, of the sad experiences in connection with 
our early industrial ventures accentuated by the lack 
of business enterprise and industriai opportunities. 

Ah Mr. Snrker in uti p.vjiiu-iciifnd nii<l 
supcPHsfnl niaii of Imsijip.s.s liis Hiifrjrprjlioiis 
and advice, some of wkicli jire ijiiofml hclnw, 
are worthy of Herioiis ronsKleratiiio : 

Here, in Bengal, we shall have to depend for 
necessary capital primarily on the pooling of (he 
scattered resources of its not very wealthy people. 
Such a state of affairs generally demands that an 
industry to be able to raise sufficient capital must 
inspire the confidence of the small Investors. ThLs 
is essential in view of our past experience of 
failures. 

It seems to me that the only way out of the 
difficulty lies in an organ!red effort to start some 
model industrial, commercial and financial concerns - 
at least ju^t a few such as would be assured of. 
active public support and encouragement. In my 
speech at the last Annual General Meeting of the 
Chamber, I suggested the establishment of a vofun, 
tary development trust. My Idea was this. We 
should first decide by an examination of all relevant 
facts what particular industries we can profitably 
develop in Bengal. 

I am convinced that it should not prove 
difficult to raise sufficient capital for a few model 


institutions if only before we embark upon any 
venture and seek the patronage of the investing 
public, wc place before them all relevant facts as 
well as the opinions of experts in support of the 
soundness ot the scheme. It is also necessary 
that only such petsons should be associated with 
the promotion as well as management of these 
model ventures as will enjoy the confidence Of the 
public in respect of their honesty and clficiency. 

No company slioutd, I think, be promoted or 
Hoated, in these ciicumstancrs, unless adequate capital 
money has already come into the hands of the 
promoters, ot is perfectly assured. And if the 
requisite capital money be not forthconiiti)! within 
a reasonable petloJ, say, one year, or so, then all 
the money so far collected, should be returned to 
the subscribers without any di'dnclioiis whati ver. 
But, of course, this cannot bi‘ done, after the 
company has bei'ii formed, e.. after its registration. 
The only way to return thi' mnil<"y after'rigistratitm, 
is by sriiding the company into liqnidation. 

The pnimnters shoiiKI th.msilvis shoiilder the 
risks of preliminary expenses, rtc., without any 
expixrtation nf recovery iinic-ss the company is 
actually formed. Even when the company is actually 
started, they should not look for profits fur some¬ 
time. Only by this kind of disiiitt'rested ssTvice 
can cniiFIdeiice in iniut-stock enterprise be restnnd 
and firmly establish id. 

Wftat I want to impress upon yon is that in the 
matter of pTomotioii of new companies in Bengal, 
means will have to be devised by which the share 
capital should be priserved in full as trust money 
unless and until the company can securo adequate 
share-capital to enable it to bring the concent to 
a sta^.m of actual working. If within a masoiiable 
time such a stage is not reached, the shareholders 
should be paid back in fall. 

Ill this c.iuTitry, dir<etui's of companies am 
geinrally satisfied with merely attending meetings 
and accepting fei s for such attendance. It should, 
however, be ri'rin.mberist that their responsibility is 
gnat, iiiasniiich as they ate vi'Sted with not 
inconsiderable powers for control and direction. 
To induce them to take more interest in their 
ivspective enmpanios, I would suggest that they 
may be paid an additional rrmuiieratioil out of 
the profits of the concerns with which th(.y arc 
assnciati'd. 

Possibilities of Salt Manufacture 
in Bengal 

Mr. Ik N'. Siisiiinl litus piibliHitpd a liriioly 
unto on llte }i«ssil)tli(ioa of initniifRetiirinp suit 
ill Ii(‘iifj;al, Ilf writes that 

The Bengal Government has not yet spent a single 
farthing out of 13 lacs of rupees which have come 
' to its hand from the additional salt import duty, 
though there was the definite assurance from the 
Central Government that the proceeds of the duty 
would be devoted to the development of Sait 
sources in the provinces which consumed the 
imported salt. 

[fa in right in holding that 

The real grievance of the people that the Govern¬ 
ment has not yet made any serious attempt at 
developini; Salt industry in Bengal on a successful 
basis still remains to be removed. 
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The Presj-note misleads the public at to the 
possibilities of salt manufacture in Bengal with 
statements which cannot but raise doubt in our 
mind as to the real motive behind the notes 
sometimes issued by the Press-officer and sometimes 
by the Assochted Press. 

Ui.t ooiitriititrii is flint, 

"if the salt industry bo taken up in right earnest 
both by the Government and the public on scientifle 
and improved methods there is every possibility of 
its success in Bengal." 

ill IJt’Pij^.il fojil is .ns ohuuj) ns. if 
not chciipi’r tliiiii, in nity ituiiiitry exporting 
salt, nut I t lierefore the diseoiir.tgiiig atgitiiient 
based <»n coal prices need not prevent 
entrepreneurs in Hengnl fmni undertaking the 
mannfaetiire of .salt on modiu'ii iniprovi'd 
iiiethotls. Ill Mr, Sastnal's opinion, 

The process of boiling is the best alternative to 
solar evaporation and is adopted by all salt 
producing countries save and except some desert 
places like Aden and Karachi. It has been adopted 
by Burma with success and shall have to be 
adopted by us in Bengal also. If Liverpool and 
Hamburg can manufacture salt from sea-water by 
boiling and export the same profltably to Bengal 
from a distance of thousands of miles with heavy 
transport costs^ is there any earthly reason why 
BenKiil alone should be frightened to give up salt 
manufacture at the supposed difficulty of cheap 
coat alone ventilated in newspapers for ignorant 
public consumption without any attempt to remove 
the same in the course of the last three years ? 

As to crusts of salt -the villagers on and near 
the sea-board are following the old crude process 
of manufacturing without any sort of encouragement 
and advice from the Government, and are producing 
salt which can stand competition even with that of 
Liverpool and Hamburg. 

The cost of factory salt cannot exceed 5as. 
per maund as far as we know from the results of 
factories run on scientific lines in all advanced 
countries and specially in Burma. So if we add 
Re. l'9as. as the duty on salt the price of one 
maund of factory salt together with retailers' prollt 
and freight charge cannot exceed Rs. 2-5 as. which is 
much below the price of duty-paid imported salt 
which is llxed at Rs. 2-13 to Rs. 3.3as. given out in 
the press-note by the f*ress-officer. 

Mr. Siisnin) crtiieliides with an appatil. 

I appeal to the inlblic of Bengal and the pioneers 
in the Held of salt industry to concentrate their 
attention, energy and money on learning and adopting 
the Burma process of salt manufacture and put 
pressure upon (he Government to train up young 
men at its own cost in Burma salt works and help 
the new salt concerns with funds /or which they 
are unable to start factories‘on scienfle methods 
out of the proceeds of the additional duty on 
foreign salt so that Bengal may produce her own 
salt in the next few years without depending on 
fbneign supply for the same. 

The Lafe Sir B. B. Ghose 

The kte Sir Bipin Belmri G-hose w;is a 
younger brother of the late famoue jurist and 


|iHtrr»ii of education, Dr. .Sir Ra«h Rcliari 
(!liost>, Like hist famoats brother _ Sir Bipin , 
Bchari look to tiin profesgioii irf law jtfter 
fiiiisliiiig hiH university ediic.atioii. Hg^nade 
Ills mark its a lawyer jind wjis promoted to the 
Hitjli (.'ourt beiK’-h, where lie distingnisbed 
liimself as an impartial judge. After retiriiig 
IrDni the Ififrli ( ’oiirt he officiated for some time 
IIS it member of tile (‘xeeiitivt* coniicil of tlie 
Beiiffiil (Governor iind of tin* (lOvc'rnor-Gcnerul 
of Itnliii, ffe took frfeat iiiti'i'est in ednea- 
liona) and otlier public' institutions for the 
priimot.ioii nf public good. Me kept up bi.s 

eordiiil relations with his old ehiss-fellowH, 
ninorifT whom tlie present writiT is one, ami 
was a {reutlemuii in every semse of the term 
arid :i tiiitn of xttried eiillore. 

Animal Sacrifices in Madras 
Presidency 

At the time of writing thk note we do 
mil know whether the gliaslly animal Hacviltces 
at Ellorc lixed for tlie 27fli May last were 
performed on that day. 

On or about April 25 K. Bapayya and other 
trustees of t'le temples situated in the East and 
'if'est streets of Ellore and persons conducting the 
said Jathara announced by beat of tom-tom that the 
festival known as Poleramma Jathara will be celebra¬ 
ted at Ellore on May 27. This Jathara or festival is 
celebrated to propitiate the deity Poleramma, who is 
supposed to influence the small-pox epidemic. The 
celebration of the Jathara consists chiedy of animal 
sacrifices such as goats, pigs and fowls. The heads 
of the animals sacrificed Will be piled in a mound 
b 'forcthe goddess and it is alleged that between 50CK1 
and 60.10 animals will be sacrificed on that day in the 
public street. Later in the night bulTaloes will be 
sacrificed. 

Mr. T. Brnkgishtim ntid otlier enlightened 
gpiitlnincii of Ellore and Madras who 
moved first the District Magistrate and finally 
the Mctdr.as High Court, though iinsiu'eeasfiilly, 
to obtain an order prohibiting the horrible 
sacrifices, are ciititlctl to great credit. 

[Tiidcr the nii.spicea of .the South Indian 
rinmaiiitarian I^eague a ; jniblic meeting was 
held in Madras on the 20th May Inst at which, 
the following two resolutions were passed 
iiiianimously; 

"That this meeting of the citizens of Madras 
convened under the auspices of the Humanitarian 
League have learnt with profound consternation that 
lives of 3Q innocent goats are to be sacrificed in 
the VaM that it proposed to be performed at 
Kumbakonam, and wish to protest against it, as 
such sacrifice involves, wholesale slaughter of 
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animalt, and appeals to the organisers to give up 
•the sacriflce'and introduce such inanimate su^titutes 
^ such as cocoanut, etc." 

"A hlVthei 'Aj-mcdh/ goat sacrifice/ is reported 
to'take p^e at Katpadi near Thiruvannamalai about 
the same time. This meeting expresses strong^proiests 
against this ^agam as well and authorises the 
President to send similar representations to the 
organizers.” 

The speakerM were ull lliitduis versed iti tht> 
Slmatrns. Tliere wits genu ml eoiiciirrencc in 
the view tlrnt the Upiinirthadst tiitight t\ IdglitT 
religion, including ahitum, than the religion of 
aniinnl sncritice incnleatiid in the Hiirveiin. 

7he Buddha’s Birfh~day 

The 27th of May, the day lixed fur tlie 
.sacrifice of G,000 animals at hllore, was tliis 
year the anniversary of the day on which the 
Buddha was born, attained enlightentninit anti 
entered into Nirvana. V>ti tliat day ami on the 
next public meetings wore held in dilfureiit 
places for showing rr were nett to the grrait 
ttrachcr arid for dwelling on his teachings and 
the significance of his personality. 

At one of those meetings presided over by 
Mahnmahoparlliyaya Pram atha Hath 'L'arka- 
bhushan, principal of the Tlenares Hindu 
University Sanskrit Clollege, the Pandit said : 

It was a significant featurv of the history of India 
that in the darkest hour of its history when the 
nation lay groping for a ray of light amid the 
encircling gloom, an "Avatar" had always come to 
the rescue of the nation and helped it to find its 
way to the path of progress and enlightenment. Lord 
Buddha was the greatest of all 'Avatars.' The truth 
that this' Prince of Peace tried to inculcate through 
nis teachings and deeds was that every man must 
strive to be a man in the truest sense of the word. 
There was nothing higher in this world than man. 
Reason—and not a blind, supeistitious adherence to 
the Sasttic injunctions, must be the guiding star in 
a man's voyage through life. Man must try to 
undeisland everything by the light of his reason and 
judgment. Lord Buddha preached the gospel of 
non-violence. That was his legacy to humanity, and 
India of the present age would do well to participate 
in this noble and rich heritage. 

Mr. Suhhas Bose's Acfiuifies in Europe 

« 

Though in a weak Htafe of health, Mr. 
's^ubhae Chandra fiotte Jias been making 
strenuotia endeavours for establishing cultural 
contact between India and various European 
oounlries. 

Organization and inauguration at Vienna on May 3 
of the Central Indo-European Sodety has resulted 
in a tremendous call on Sj. Sabhas Chandra Bose's 
time and energies. An Indo-Czech Sodety Is already 
functfooing In Prague. * 

71—15 , 


Under pressing invitations from pro-Indian friends 
in these countries, Sj. Bose has for the last few 
weeks been travelling in Czechoslovakia, Austria, 
Hurtgaty, and Germany. He is now in Bucharest 
and will shortly proceed to yugo-Slavia. Leading 
intellectuals, like Rene Fullop Miller, have extendi 
tremendous response. 

Hu hits !iln<( rccuivutl m|uustft frttiu Mcveml 
Turkish societies in .Aiigom for tli-liveriiig 
nddrossc.s ou Iiuliii iuid Imliaii <|iM>stiunH. He 
has received itivitiitioiis, too, for visiting 
the Turkish iiulustrial centres. l’ro|)i>s!ils 
arc uiuler cotisideraltitii for tiic cstjiblisluueiit 
of ail rndo-'l'iii'kisli snuietv, 

Ghose. Trai/eflinf/ Fellowship for 
a Lady 

'riil.s year for the tirst. time tliu Ciileiiltji 
University has liu.slowed a (lho.se Travelliiig 
Kellowsliip on a tally student. Shu is Mists 
Sakimbtla Kao, .M. She pst-ssed the M. 
exsiniiiiation of the Usilcnttji University with 
[‘■'edit tgriee, ooee in ICiigli.sh and then in 
Saiiskril, She has al.so obuinerl tht> Sanskrit 
lil.le “ W'lhi-tii tlia'' after passing an uxamiiia- 
lion. She has heeo u I'e.scarch scholar iiiidci* 
Krofessor Dr. D. K. lihaiidarkar. Kite m 
engaged in preparing a thesis for obtiiiiiLng 
the title of "Saslri”, /. e., oiiu versed in the 
Sastras, 

Calcuffa Mayoral Efeeftons Fiasco 

it is to be hoped that the pei'Hoti.s and 
'parties concerned will bo able tt> arrive at 
.some agreement wllicit will jiruvoot Oaloiltta 
from b(;ing tli.sgraccd in llie eyes of the world 
more than slie has already been by the recent 
\rayo.nd elections tiasco. ft would be a 
calaiidty if (lovoniment were cxtmpellod to 
interfere and take drastic HtejM. ft should 
be reniombered by all coneerned that all the 
kinds of [tnblic welfare work fttr doing which 
the CaleiiUa Corporation has been braiight 
into oxifiteiicc are not being properly carried 
ou^dwing to tlie abseiiee of a properly elected 
iitayor. 

“Bharafi Works'* 5 . “Bharafi" Pens 
Some days ago we had occasion to visit 
Messrs. G. C. Law and Co-’s “Bharati 
Works.” Tills factory nmiiufactiireH 
different kuids of fountaui pens of 

different prices. All tlie ports, except the 
iridium-pointed gold nibs, ore monuf^tured 
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in the factory. We, were shown all the 
processes. These nibs will also be made sw 
soon as the demand for fountain pens 
increases. We use a “Bharati” pen. It writes 
well and is as good as foreign pens of the 
same model. Some of the machinery also, used 
in the factory, have been maimfncturcd there. 
Besides fountain pens, tin; factory makes pencils, 
pcii'holdcrs and nibs. We found the workers 
actually nuikitvg all these things and could 
theorcticially follow the pn>ces8cs. 

Calcuffa's Drainage Oaf/all 

Cnlcuttii is .a eosiijo poll tan cuty. In it 
literally more persons from the different 
provinces of India earn their livelihood and 
make njotiey than in any other Indian city. 
Ite health shoidd, therefore, be the concern 
of all provinces of India. .\tid its sanitary 
condition depends to a great extent on its 
drainage. It should, therefore, be a niattei’ 
for satisfaction for the whole of India that 

After more Ilian four years of deliberation and 
Ihrousli a maze of expert opinion, Dr. B. N. Dey'$ 
scheme for the disposal of the dralnaM outfall of 
Calcutta has been accepted by the Bengal Government. 
The conference of representatives of the Calcutta 
Corporation and the Government of Bengal have, 
after enquiry, been able to arrive at the decision that 
Dr. Dey's scheme would function satisfactorily and 
that action should be taken thereon forthwith, 

Rabindranath Tagore in Ceylon 

On his tirrival at Colombo in the evening 
of May !)th hist, Dr. Rubin dr imiith Tagore 
received n warm welcome. Next day The 
Ceylon Ofutcrver published the following 
account of his landing ; 

Despite the very wet weather and the late 
arrival of the ship, a large crowd had assembled 
from an early hour in the afternoon. Ticket-holders 
were accommodated on the lower landing. As Dr. 
Tagore came ashore he was garlanded by Sir Baron 
Jayatilaka, who also sprinklra perfume and offered 
sandalwood paste. "I extend to you a hearty 
welcome to this Island and hope your stw in our 
midst will be very pleasant," said Sir Baton in 
greeting the poet. The Mayor of Colombo then 
offered Dr. Tagore a welcome ;to. the City. 

As he wallcM up the stairs,' the poet received a 
rousing ovation from those prmnt. From the Jetty 
he drove, in the company of his Secretary, to 
"Sri Ramya," Col petty, the residence of Mrs. 
Helena Vijewardene, whose guest he will be during 
his visit to Colombo. 

Kimbuip with Cevlon 

Interviewed by an "Observer" representative last 
night. Dr. Tagore said he was no politician, but 
as an impartial observer he saw some ugly tendencies 


in recent developments in international affairs. Dr. 
Tagore said that he felt a certain kinship vuith 
Ceylon. In her vegetation and scenery, Ceylon 
was in a way very like Bengal, although,(he latte^ 
did not have so much rain. , 

"1 am ver; happy to be back once again in 
Ceylon" he said, "and I hope my special mission 
this time would be a success. 

"I know your hospitality and this time I am 
sure my experience in the past will be repeated. 

"As I have said, I have a special mission this 
time. I have brought something from India, some 
aspect of the culture, some delight of her arts and 
I hope you will realize that it is of eternal value. 

"Wth politics I am not concerned. My mission 
is of spiritual delights, of art and beauty far and 
wide. I have no other gifts to offer you. I am nor 
a politician. I do not want to reform the world. 

"I do not know sufficiently of your culture," be 
said, "but I do hope you nave a contribution to 
make to Indian culture. Politically you may have 
been apart from India, but culturally, you are part 
and parcel of India, you are really Indians. The 
blood which tuns in your veins is the same as that 
of Indians. We want you to come to us and 
share our heritage." 

Editioiially it wi'ote, In jiai't; 

Ceylon should welcome in more than one way 
the visit of the distinguished Indian poet. Dr. 
Rabindranath Tagore, who arrived here yesterday 
on what may be described as a mission of cultural 
assistance. Never was the need for such an im¬ 
pact with all that is best in Indian poetry, music 
and art greater than at the present time when there 
is an increasing tendency to ignore the spiritual 
values of the indigenous arts and to glorify the 
catch-penny amusements of the modern machine 
age. No better guru could Ceylon have wished 
for in her ascent to the gleaming mountain tops of 
ail that is pure and beautiful than the Sage of 
Santiniketan, who has combined the idealism of 
the seer with the practical qualities of a man who 
gets things done. Dr, Tagore’s vision is not 
limited by the boundaries of his own country, and 
his effort to harmonize the cultures of the East and 
West has had the most encouraging response ficflii 
savants all over the-world. 

Ho wa.s ii^coi'detl n civic rct^cjition by the 
(Colombo Mifiticijiiil ('oiincil :it a xpccini 
meeting lii'lil at the Totvii Hall and preficntcd 
with an address of welcoine. The Induiti 
Mercantile Chamber of Ceylon gave him a 
separate reception. "A cro\¥d of people, who 
bad gathered opposite the Chamber gave 
Dr. Tagore a rousing reception.” 

The presentation of - his, musical play 
“Shap-Mochan” fascinated ' and made a deep 
impression on thespectators and audience.* 
Column after column of appreciation appeared 
in the papers in Col umbo, for which we have 
no space. We can tjnote only detached 
sentences from a few papers. The Ceylon 
Observer wrote; 

"Gorgeous colour flooded the stage." "India of 
tire post was presented fittingly to India of the 
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present in all its glamour and music." "This is a 
cultural event not to t>e missed by any one." 

. The f-etjhn Independent wrotp t 

b "The play is a compact poem in which every 
inovenTcnt^ fulfils a purpose, in which every detail 
is placed in a harmonious relation to the general 
purpose, and which also reveals that a static 
beauty can convey more than the impetuosity of 
passion of most occidental plays." 

"The dances were also exquisite." 

"The melodies were really wonderful." 

The Daiff/ yeirx of Cnluiiibo o-xprcsnr’d 
I lie opinion : 

"Since the unknown artist put the last finishing 
touches to the frescoes on the face of the rock at 
SiKiriya, nothing greater in the way of oriental 
art has been achieved in this Island than that 
cieated by the Tagore players in the presentation 
of "Shap-Mochan." 

The pictiu'ps fiimi Siititiiiikdtaii Hxhibitod 
in Colonibo have also lioon liiglily apprceiattHl. 

The adtlrpHse.s wnpn laifrply attend- 

mi and ni.ado a deep impression. Some of 
the «td>jects were ‘^Tlie (.■lialleiige of 
•Ttidgiucnf,” “ldn.als of Indian ,\rf," “A 
iMf>ss;ige In Youth,’’ "Ideals of an Lndi.aii 
liiiiver-sitv,” ete. 

Ills vi.sit has given a great iinpetiis to the 
fonies making for a national renaseenee in 
Ceylon. 

Four Ministers for Sind I 

Tlie Dow Comiitittee “makes provision 
tor accommodation on the assumption that no 
less than four Ministers may bo required” 
for Sind. This for a deficit province con- 
tausing less than four million people 1 No 
wonder wc'are told that 

"the future University of Sind is to be provided 
by the autonomous Government of Sind but 
by means of a novel scheme under which 
two educational officers, employed by the 
Sind Government, one of them a British 
Professor of English, are to go round Sind with a 
beggar's bowl appealing to fatty lords of money¬ 
bags and wealthy widows to commemorate their 
name or that of their departed dear ones by 
subscribing funds to raise the University \''--Tfie 
Sind Observer, 

Similarly, Sind is to have a High Court by 
k‘.‘v#avmg a wand.” 

Arf in the Panjab 

Au academy of lui. has been recently 
founded in the Panjab with the artist Mr. 
M. A. R. Chughtai as tlie protagonist As he 
is a Panjabi, the event is a ftwh proof that 


the art movt'tncitt has taken root in that 
prttvi nee. 

Art Exhibition in Karachi 

Mr. Vinnyak H. Ma.'«)ji, an artist of 
Maharashtra, who Itas received his training in 
Saiifiiiikelan, exliibiteti some of his paintings 
at ivaraelii last inniilh. 'I'liey were all duly 
ap]trecia{(Hi. Seeing that flo'ii* is enthiisiasni 
for art in Sindh it may be expeeti'd that some 
Sind hi artWs will eomu into pnnninonce ore 
long. 

Hoa/ard League on Death 
Penalty in Bengal 

The latest criinitial law aineiulement Act 
of Meiigal (and of .Assam, Ion) irn|>oseH the 
death penalty for lln‘ ofl'once of carrying arniR 
with intent to eniiiinit terrorist crime, ft is 
not unlikely I hat such legislation may he 
niulerNiken for other prnviius's also. 

fiord Mainhead of lO.xcter, Pnrsideiit 
of the Howard I^cagne for Penal Iteform, 
has written a lefler on behalf of the 
League to Sir Sainnel I Inure, Secrefciry 
of State for India, expre.ssing the deep 
regret with which it has heard of the 
new legislation. T'he greater part of the 
letter is reproduced below. It will be noted 
that the atgntuents eontained therein were 
brought forward in the Hengal Council by 
the opponents of the Criminal Ijaw Amendment 
Bill. 

"The Howard League fully appredaies the 
seriousness of the terrorist menace and the strain 
placed upon magistrates and the public servants 
who were working in constant danger of assassina¬ 
tion. They realize that it is the bounden duty of 
the (government of India and the provincial 
Legislatures to provide adequate prot^ion to 
these men. They are convinced, however, that 
security from crime, whether committed by 
terrorists or others, can never be gained by mere 
severity of punishment. They are supported in 
this view by. the whole history of capital punishment 
at home and abroad , and far from believing that 
Bengal terrorism can be stamped out by a brutal 
penalty which has failed signally in every other 
esuntry, they are convinced that the imposition 
of, the death penally for this crime is singularly 
impolitic. For it is not to be expected that the 
young men and boys of the terrorist movement will 
be deterred by the fear of death from a course to 
.which they nave been impelled by fanatical, 
however misdirected, patriotism. It is indeed 
possible that the added risk will mean greater 
glamour and therefore additional strength to the 
terrorist movement. 

"Apart from the question of expediency, my 
committee would uige that this country should not 
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•t (his time, when barbarous and arbitrary 
punishments are being restored in many lands and 
applied with special harshness t(> political offenders, 
extend the scope of capital punishment, with its 
risks of irremediable injustice (all the greater when 
the offence is one depending on the unexpressed 
intention of the accused, apart from any overt 
actf, in any part of the British Empire. Still more 
strondy would they protest against a taw which 
would inflict the death penalty on the young men 
and boys, many under twenty vears of age, 
concerned in the terrorist movements." 

Peaceful Revolution in Bulgaria 

III the iibsence of dctail-ii it is not possible 
to judge whethpy the bloodless revolution which 
has taken jilaco in Iliilgariii will be good for 
the Hulgnnnns. But in any ease it Is good 
nows that it has been a peaceful ehaiige. One 
pcforni at least, however, which has been 
effected is in the right direction. Tlie new 
cabinet-ministers of Bulgaria are to receive only 
£430 each per annum, which ia equal to alwnt 
Rs. 5733 at the present rate of exchange. 
Many Indian deputy magistrates giit higlusr 
salaries than this, though India is the jjoore.sl 
country in the world under civilized rule. 

Detenus to be Trained 

The Bengal Oovernment have resolved 
to give detenus training in short-hand, book¬ 
keeping and type-wriUng in the Berhanipore 
camp. Experience will shov what this training 
vriil be worth. But whatever its t^alue, it 
should be welcome as ^ving the detenus 
something to occupy their minds in jail. 

Bengal Dacoities and Guns 

Week after week many dacoitics are re¬ 
ported in Bengal, indicating, for one thing, 
the unsatisfactory cconomit- condition of the 
province. During tlie week ending May 19 
lost there were 48 of them, in four of which 
guns were usetl. In the previous week the 
number of dacoitics was less. As it is not 
reported that any of the dacoit gangs were 
teiTorists and four possessed gims, it would 
not be right to presume that unlicensed guns 
are procured, possessed and used only for 
terroristic purposes. '■ 

By the by, why are not the police able to 
stop the illicit traffic in fire-arms ? 

Mt\ MacDonald on Democracy and 
freedom of the Press 

At tlie ninety-fourth annual dinner of tlic 
Newspaper Sooiefy in London Mr. MacDonald 
said in ooune of his speech : 


1 am in favour of a free Press and If I live to the I 
age of Methuselah that belief will never go. A 
Press is a condition of a free democracy and a 
free democracy is a condition of a free Press. * 

Reading these two sentences,, Indian* 
journalists might be in a hurry to criticize 
Mr. MacDonald and to ask him, “Why don't 
yon then break our chains ?” But they 
should read his words carefully. I le says a 
I'roe democracy and a free press go together. 
But India is not a free democracy and the 
British National (loverumcnt, of which Mr. 
MacDonald is flic head, docs not intend that 
it should be ouc. Why then should India 
have a free press ? 

Horrible Hecatomb at Ellore 

In a previous note we have written that 
the news of the actual performance of the 
ghastly animal sacrificr's in Ellore has not 
yet reached us. It has now come. 

Ellore, May 28 

Five hundred animals and 500 fowls were sacrifleed 
on Sunday to appease the goddess of small-pox. At 
midnight 8 buffaloes were decapitated. The chief 
piicst wearing clothes soaked in the blood of the 
slaughtered animals led,;;a procession through the town. 
Along the route rice mixed with blood was sltewn. 
—Uniled Press. 

This beats Kalighat hollow. 

In each of numerous slaughter houses of 
big cities in Europe and America much laiger 
numbers of animals are killed every day. 
But the difference is that they are killed to 
propitiate the stomach of carnivorous human 
beings, not any deity. 

Wats in Two Hemispheres 

Fighting has - bQcn going on in Arabia and 
in some Stytth American countries. These 
wars could not have gone on if some European 
countries had not gone on supplying them 
with arms and aiiimuuition. And these 
European countries are among the leading 
members of the League of Nations, of 
which the main object—the raison d'etre — 
is the establishment and maintenance of 
world-peace. * 

The League of liatlons and India 

It is common knowledge that the main 
object of the League of Nations has not been 
gained. But it has done much useful work 
in otlicr directions. It has investigated many 
economic and labour problems; inquired 
into and published reports on the traffic in 
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women nnd children and the trade in opium 
•and o^er dnigs; appointed coniniittceH to 
report on inalnria, leprosy, akeping Hieknens, 
tuberculosis, etc., and tried to create and 
maintain intellectual co-opci'iition atnung 
nations. This is not an exhaustive list. Hut 
owing to India's subject condition and 
other causes, she lias not derived nnicli 
benefit from the Iji'agues' Inhonrs—site 
has noty iti faet, received imieh direct 
attention. Hut in sjiite of that fact we an' 
not in favour of severing comiection 
with the League, as our countiy shouW 
preserve alt the enntaet, direct or indirect, 
littie or great, whicli it has with otlicr 
countries and strive for more, as Mr. Siibhas 
Chandra Hose, for cxainjilc, lias been doing. 

As an iudication of the small interest whieh 
the League takes in India we will mention 
one little fact In the “Index to the Monllily 
Summary of the League of Nations,” Vol. 
XMI—IS),^3, India is not to be found, 
though one finds Argontine Republic, Assyi inns, 
Aiisti-jli'i, Austria, Hangkok harbour, llolivia, 
Hiilgnrla, China, Dan/ig, Denmark, (Irrmany, 
Greece, Greenland, Guatemala, Hungary, Iraq, 
etc. That incaus that, though India sutlers 
from a plethora of political, economic, social, 
sanitary, bygeinic and educational problems, 
none were directly tackled by the Ijcugue. 

Chiffagong Scrafeked f 

Reuter cabled the news a few days ago 
that "Chittogong has been scratched for the 
Mperby." This will not bring any solace to 
the iliTtfliis of Chittagong, nor will it mean 
any humiliation to the Heiigid Govermnent. 
For it does not mean that the riiittagong 
Policy of that Government, iiielnding 

coilectivo fines, cufew owlei's, home intern¬ 
ment e» nmss!-, etc., has been reversed. It 
means that a race-horse named Chittagong 
has been withdrawn from competition at the 
Derby race ! 

Sir Skadilal on fndepehdence 
.. * of fke Judiciary —. 

Sir Shadilal sat on the bench of the Ivahorc 
High Court for a long term of years during 
fourteen of whicti he was cliief justice. 
On his retirement he has heeu elevated to 
the judical committee of the Privy Council. 
His reply to the tributes paid to him 


by the Heiieli and the liar of the laihore 
Iligh Court eoniniiied observations on the 
indcpciidi'iiee of (lie jndieiiiiy in Hritaiii and 
India whieh are worthy of serioua attention 
—partieularly as Ihey ini' (he words, not of 
a “disgruntled politieal agilatoi'”, but of a man 
whose distirigiiislu'd sendees have been 
iippli’eialed anil reengnizei! by (he Hritish. 
Govei'timent. 


The essence of eohlicol liberty as recognized by 
British courts, observed Sir Shndilal, was that 
justice should be administered with complete 
impartiality and those who were innocent should 
receive and enjoy ireedem. The Chief Justice 
mentiored a recent English case in whieh a 
communist, who hnd been convicted for breach ol 
law, claimed damages against the head of the 
London police oit the ground that the bundle of 
papers which the police had hiwtully seized 
had been detained longer tluiir was justified. The 
case was tried bctoic the High Court and he was 
awarded for (his ordinary mistake £30 as damages. 

"'>f'oiild it be improper to ask," continued Sir 
Shadllnl, ’'what would be thought of the judge in 
India who, imbued with the traditions of British 
justice acted in a siinilar manner 7 ^ould he not 
thereby subject himself to disfavour and even 
rcscnlraent, wliich would be manifested in no un¬ 
certain manner ? These nnd other disadvantages 
have sotnctiincs to be borne 'sub silerttio' by a 
person who is true to the oath which he solemnly 
takes on accepting (lie office of His Majesty^ 

He quoted from the memorandum prepared about 
two years ago by Judges of the Supreme Court of 
Judicature in England in which It was pointed out 
that for two centuries it hod been considered 
essential that judges' security and independence 
should be maintained inviolate. 

It was long ago said that there could be no true 
liberty in a country where judges were not entirely 
independent of the Government, and the soundness 
ol the remark had never been questioned. 


Grin finning. Sir Sliadilnl obnorvnd that no 
n'asoimbla |i<'r.siiii rinilil taka (ixotijittun to thitf 
antiuiritiLlivi' prinioiK'Coiiujnt, 

"It is, however, said that these doctrines of the 
English constitution cannot find a full scope in this 
.country, where there are p«uliar circumstances 
which tended to impair the independence of the 
Judiciary. On principle t am unable to see any 
valid ground for making such a distinction, 
and I trust, no Jud« of this court will ever 

depart in the slightest degree from the 
* solemn promise which he makes before entering 
upon the execution of the duties of his office even 
if he is tubjecled to personal disadvantages." 


Sir Shadilal conaludod: 

"The confidence of Indiarts of all schools of 
thought in the even-handed justice as administered 
by High Courts is the greatest bulwark of the 
British rule in this country and that a person, who 
does any act tending to shake that confidence 
causes the greatest possible harm to that rule." 
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A Legal Dead Letter in India 

Oil tftking over chiirgci oi' the office of 
Chief Justice of the [jiihore High Court Mr. 
Justice Young ri'ceived mldroHses fn>ni 
membors of tlic liciicli iiml tlic Bar. 

Replying to the addresses Justice young referred 
to accumulation and delay in the disposal of cases 
in the High Courts in India and suggested various 
remedies. 

"Justice delayed is justice denied" said His 
Lordship and observed litigation ought further to 
be reduced by a courageous modilication of the 
personal law of the Hindus, especially that of 
Mitaksliara. 

For expediting the dispnsnl of easi's he has 
alao SHggeflkid tliat the iiiiiiiher of lioliduys 
enjoyed by the .Judges ought to be ciirtsiilod. 

I’rocccdiiig liis lordsliip said : 

"To no man will we sell, to no man deny and 
to no man delay justice or right. This great 
declaration of the Magna Carta Is almost wholly 
a dead letter in India." 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru's Health 

It lias been rejiortocl in flur pujrers, timt 
Pandit Jawnhiirhirs Nehru's weight in iJeiira 
Don .Jail is le.ss than what it was in 
the Aliporc Centr.al .Jail. He liatl already 
lost weight at Alijwre. fnrtlier li>ss 
of weight Jiiust cause anxiety. Uelira I)nn 
is believed to be a healthier place tlian 
Calcutta. The antlioritics of the Dehra Hun 
Jail should lose no time in se.rutinizing the 
living.conditions of the Pandit there. 

The Chamber of Princes 
Dailies all over India have recently published 
long Bccoiints of what the Princes or their 
Ministers have been doing or have been 
thinking of doing U> reviver the Cliamber of 
Princes under its original constitution or to 
reconstitute it in a dift'erent umtiner. Hut 

whatever tlicy may do, their only security lii*s 
in making themselves eoii.stihitioiial inonnrchs 
and giving their subjects a popular constitiitioii 
and the reign of law. However buttressed, 
anlocratic rule cannot lust 

Fruit Culture 

Though India is an .agricultural country, it 
imports fruit from abro.ad worth .about two 
crores of rupees per annnm. Physicians have 
been iiicreaslngly’advising greater consumption 
of fruit, ludtaiis should pay far greater attention 
to fruit culture and fniit research. There is 
enough land in India suitable for growing a 


large variety of fruits for internal consumption 
as well us for e.xport 

Sir Henry Page-Craft on the Safety 
of Christians in India 

Sir Henry Puge-(’i'oft bad written in a 
letter to the Arelibishop lluit in India the ftiry 
of the Hindu or die Miislhn against the Christian 
was now suppressed liy the Hritish amt ; but 
was ready to buivt iiut when that arm was 
withdrawn. Hut Sir Henry has been 
thmwn overboard liy many missionaries and 
otlier ('liristiiiiis, 

Tliem have been lunnerons (Ju'istians in 
India fmm befoi-e the age wlieii the Hritish 
emerged jis a civilized people. 

Legislation in Indian States Against 
"British-Indians" 

11 is greatly to be regi'ettisl that ‘‘Hritish- 
Indians” slam Id b<! eonshhu’i'd tV)ivigncr.s in 
any 1 udian State ami thal any Indian State 
sliouiil legislate against them under e,\traneoiis 
pressnii'. Hut (hat is wliat is happening, as 
the following messages show : 

Bombay, May 26. 

The "Sun" publlslies the draft ol a Bill which 
the Bikaner Durbar proposes to pass into law in 
order to deal with foreign subjects who reside 
in Bikaner State, either temporarily or permanently, 
or pass through or travel in the State. 

The Bill does not affect the subjects of the 
State or law-abiding and peaceful foreigners. 

The Bill 'inter alia' provides that any foreigner 
may be ordered to remove himself forthwith from 
the precincts of the State. 

It also empowers the Government to apprehend 
and detain a foreigner who refuses ro remove 
himself. 

It further demands, that every foreigner should 
report himself to the authorities within fortjr-eight 
hours of his arrival; giving full particulars. 

No foreigner 1s tp travel through the State 
without a pass or permit. 

Section 17 says that if a traveller Is found without 
a permit he may be apprehended without a warrant 
by any pfficer exercising the powers of a 
Magistrate or by any commissioned officer not 
below the rank of a Sub-inspector.—Associated 
Press. 

Bangalore. May 26. 

A Bill to Introduce EKlr^itioii and Foreign 
Jurisdiction Geaulatlon in Mysore on. the lines of 
the British Indian Act wi!' be introduced at the 
ensuing; sitting of the Legislative Council at Mysore 
next month. 

The procedure that was being followed in the. 
case of Mysore subjects being surrendered for trial 
before British Courts was under the Chief Com- 
missionci's notification. But in a spcelflc case 
brought to the notice of the High Court the 
validity of the Notification having the force of law 
in the State was negatived in the light of the 
revised Trea.ty of 1931—United Press. 
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Burma Refrenchmenf Commit fee 

Kvcti tint sweepers and tlie piirikha-piilliTs 
lirtVC been reeipionts of the (eiuler itieivies 
of the Biiriiifi Ketreiiehiueiit t'oniinittee. Ihit 
the Bi'csidciit of the (’omimttoe has pi-oiirnuiccd 
the opinion that, if the five |)ei’ eeiit. eiit in 
the pay of the fat-salaried officials be I’ontimied, 
t will make them "iliscDtitented, slack and 
•orrtipt eiiiphm;es"! I’rmi’infr oil on oily 
■iCiuls has never been a rarity. 

Ireland's Progress Towards 
Republicanism ^ 

The following messagi? is an induMtion of 
d>e dc'tCTiidnation of de Valera and Ins parly 
to make freland a repnblie. ; 

Dublin, May ‘iS. 

The Dnil passed the Bill for the abolition of 
the Senate by 54 votes to 38. 

Before the pass.igc of the bill Mr. de Valera 
expressed his views on second Chambers forcibly 
at the Dail. 

Mr. de Valera declared that a second chamber 
formed an effective safe-guard for neither the 
- constitution nor people's liberties, Many in Europe 
existed only for the preservation of ancient rights 
and privileges. 

The House of Lords in Britain, which had always 
been an ally of the Conservatives, was regarded 
as a sort of historical monument, only tolerated as 
long as it did not really become obnoxious. 

The French Senate also opposed workers’ 
holidays, prevented enfranchisement of women and 
opposed every modern social development. 

Declaring Ireland's right of absolute freedom, 
Mr. de Valera opined that the majority of the. 
people wanted a republic. 

He said that a republic was not declared because 
^thc repetition of the civil war of lt)2I was not 
^wanted.** But if the "threats of hostile action 
agaiifM the Irish people" were withdarwn, they 
would sec how long Ireland would be without a 
republic. 

Mr. McDermot on behalf of the Opposition 
declared that a million of Free State citizens had 
racial and other ties with Britain. 

Mr. de Valera retorted that three-and-a-half 
million were dissatisfied with the membership of 
the Empire. * 

The Bill is expected to be rejected by the Senate 
but in any event can become law in about a 
year—Reuter. / j* 

Holland Against fixporf of Arms fo 
Bel/igerenf CounTng^ 

■> Geneva, May 26 

Holland is the latest and thirteenth country to ' 
agree to the League's proposal for embargo on war 
munitions to Bolivia and Paraguay. No reply 
hitherto has been received from Czecho-Slovakia, 
which is one of the largest sources of supply for 
arms trade in South Amer!»—Reuter, 

Bravo Holland I * 


The La fe Prof. S. C. Roy 

PtYifcs.sof Nurosh Hoy, IM. 

who rntirod long ugo fi'mii lii.x vhiitr In Morrin 
(.'ullfge, Nitg[)ur,inul Wits jiii Knmritiw Pn>fcBnor 
of that C'tilh'gc, mu'iitly tlivtl in Cak'iiUa iit tlie 
iigi* of aboitt 7.'*. Ill' Was out; of tliose 
Itiom'or.s of oiliu'ation who stiMV); hard in tlie 
liittrT half of the iiinetnoath ewitury to 
jiroinote higher collegiate ediieatioii, for 
which no facilities existed at the tiinu within 
(lie (.lei it ml Hrovinees, lie wan one of the 
tiii'i'e Indian gmtlnates who joiiietl the Morris 
(Jollege whcui it was formally opened in 
June, ISS'i. h'or nnin' tluin JtJ years he 
taught. .Mental ninl Moral Seicnee at the 
Morris <'ollcge and was very jiOjmlar aiiioiig 
IIm' students, lie was infiinntely eonilGCtou 
with llie Nagpur llniversily am! served, aa 
a iiir'inlier of its Ihiiver.silv CoiuT, .Aruideiiiic 
('oniieil, Fiteidly of .Art-s and lloanl of 
Studies in I'liilo.sophv ami various otlier 
sub-coniiiiiM<'e,s. lie was the lirst President 
of the Nagpiir I’liilo.sopliieal Society. For 
a cjitiirter of a centiiry lie worked as Heeretary 
of the Dhianatli Hoys' Seliool ill (,'raddock 
Towni, Nagjint'. 

C. P, Government and Juhbulpore 
hiunicipalify 

The Central Ihiivinees (lovcriinicnt has 
been pressing tiie .Jubbuljiore Miiiiicipality 
to disini.ss tin' “e.x-civil-disobedienco 
eoiiviets I'roiii their employment,” .saying 
that otherwise (loverrnnent grants to 
that innnitdjuility ainoiiiitiiig to Us. 20,000 
would he snsjionded. Hut the president of 
tlie niniiieijiality contilines to assert the right 
of local bodies to clioose their own servants. 
Those o,x-"eonvic(.s” are six in number. As 
they were not guilty of any mond turpitude, 
we do not see why their dismissal should be 
insisted npoti. Kx-“eoiivicts” have sen’cd 
Cjyen as Minlsti'rs of I*rovinci!d (Jovernments. 
The fact that civil disobedience has been 
withdrawn shoidd also weigh with the (.'entral 
Provinces Governinent. 

League Policy and British Empire 
Policy 

A leaflet published by the League of 
Nations Union, Ijondoii, concludes thus: 

Let no one think that support of a League of 
Nations policy is contrary to ^itish interests. In 
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the words of the Rf. Hon, H. A. L Fisher, late 
President of the Board of Education : 

"The Policy of the League is the Policy of the 
British Empire," 

Yess, tlic o!’ llic lii’ilisli lOiiipii’c i,s 

the Policy <il tin! 

Supplyi!*H iciffi Arms 

Xlii! Ihiihj III !(till oF i>’111(1(111 savs : 

"British and EiirOpe.UT firms have arranged to 
supply Japan with munitions for the conquest of 
China and these iiumilions are being manu¬ 
factured in India in the hope of keeping the whole 
thing secret." 

A.s uriii's ami imiiiitioiis (‘nnnot In- inaiin- 
factin'orl in Imliu witlimit (Im lciiitwli'il<r(( iiF 
tlic (lovci'iimniit III India, llial ( invia'imiciit 
shotlUl lu'.itt :t [iiisilioii tn citlmr' coiilirm 
or ctiiilfiirlict llic news. 

Wllat would (I|■<'al ISvilaiil and it.s allied 
Europoaii (lowers *^,iin liy makinn; .Injiaii still 
iiioro [iiiwei lii! Moreover, ('liiiia lias not 
been li^rliliiijr lliinn, nor does she intcnid to do 
so. Is itiere aiiv se<-i'el Jilaii ol |ial‘eellinir ont 
China 

Upiiff of Chofit Nttffpur Aboripituts 

Wlioii Mahatinn llntidlii visited Ibineiii, 
a ixieojition eoinmiltis’ was fonin'd then' For 
Wftleoiniiig lii'i'i with Mi'. Saral (lliamlra 
Roy, the ilistiitgiiish(>d aiitlirojiol igist, as its 
chairman. The address jiresenk’d by him to 
MalialtnajL eniitaiiis passages relating to fln‘ 
etliicatioii and iiplil't oF the aboriginial 
population oF dliota Nagpur wliieii iieserv<' 
careful eonsirleration. Simie oF these jiassagi’s 
arc tiiutseribt'd below. 

In this District the aborigines, who number about 
ten lakhs out of a total population of about >6 lakhs, 
form the most important factor in its population. 
And the problem ot their education and social uplift 
is at least as important as, if not immensely more 
important than, that of the depressed clas.ies. And 
we must hang down our lieads in shame at the 
thought that though Government and the Christian 
Missions have done and are doing much for theg 
education, wc Indians have shamefully neglected 
our duty towards them. 

. We Hindus have so Far stood much more aloof 
from the aborigints than even from the Hatijans, 
and taken still less interest in their welfare. So 
far perhaps it has been in a way good for the 
aboriginrs , for, if they hod entered the Hindu fold 
with its existing caste-divisions, they would 
undoubtedly have been relegated to as low and 


degraded a position in Hindu Society as that 
assigned to the Harijans. 

As for the aborigiins themselves, if the caste- 
H Indus look down upon them as untouchables, the 
aborigines, or at least a large proportion of them, 
ill their turn, reciprocate the feeling and avoid as 
much contact,with the Hindus as they can. Though 
they have bisiu an oppressed tac(‘, fortunately 
they cannot be called dipnssed. Being outside 
the caste-system, no bairieis except their own lack 
of means and opportunities pe„vrcnt the full 
devviopment of their iiitellcctiiai and spiritual 
capabilities. The So-called SfinddfH iiiovcmeiit and 
simtlar other movements begin at the wrong end 
and necessarily end there, after helping to swell 
III tinmber of depressed castes. And the activities 
arii(in;;St them of a certain class of avaricious 
ei sir('/r,v and (juruf roi'i'icc the same deplorable 
res.lit, Tho inclusion of aboriginal tribes in the 
le*(e( st grades of Hindu Society lias had, ia many 
c.i^. s, the disastrous n .sult of introduciiig amongst 
ll.' .11 the vices of the lower orders of Hindu 

S. cicty to which they had been strangers til! then, 
w hout bringing any compensating advantages 
y uth the name 

Nu' first and essential thing requited for the 
(ipliit oi the aborigini'S is, thendiire, not their 
H iidniration but the Spread of iducatum on right 
tines amongst them. As far as we Hindus are 
ccncctned. what is as (ssential for our own 

pnnilcation is thi* eradication. even from our 
subsconscious minds, of the untoochability- 

teelini; where it may lurk when all outward inani- 
testations may have been suppressed. The feeling 

or inner purity or attention to the growth of 

or spiritual tendencies is quite different 
in kind from the untouchability-feeling connected 
with caste or race. 

Witit this idea our Society here freely admits 
aborigmul pupils to our schools. In our humble 
view, to have separate schools for Harijans exclu¬ 
sively, in this District, would be to create a 
cleavage where none really exists. And further, for 
the social and economic progress of the country 
the elevation of the aborigines to our own level 
of culture is as (mseiitial as the similar uplift ..•* 
the Harijans. 

Turkish Women fo be Enfranchised 

It i.s welciiiiic iicw.s tluit a continittuu 
iippoitili’tl by tliu 'riirkish Guvui'iiiiiuiit to 
p.vaiiiiiU' tliu iiucritioii ol tliu I'lifi'titipIiiisoiiK'iit 
of womuii hiiK ruL’oii'rue tided tbiit women 
■slioiikl liiivu tbc right to lakt! juirt in elections 
on the snuic terms as uumi. This pushes 
fitrther Mnstnfii l.lctiml ^Ihishii’s work for the 
eoiujikitc eiuiiiietpAtioii 6'.' Tnrhisli ■women, 
'rnrkey hiis tilvendy of polygiimy and 

the piu'dah, education has been made com¬ 
pulsory for girls, and ettreers and occitpations 
are now opeti to wotnen in offices, factories, 
hotels, shops, etc. 
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I TO THE TRYST 
By Ramgopal Vljayavargiya 





I 

rX j'Hai'H on X^ovtdiibcr 17tli, Lain 
liiijpat Ifai Wiw Hung from liU earthly 
activities iiit<j the iiiystenoiis beyond. 
Even now the Inigecly of his jKj-ssing 
ovenvholms nio. But a short time earlier I, 
then ixwiding in Colombo, Iwil ivceived a 
hastily •written note n])ologi/.ing for not liavtiig 
fiilfilled his ])romis(‘ to pay Mrs. St. Nihal 
Siijgb and in<! a visit and pledging his won! 
that he would make amends as soon as lie eonld. 

.V few years stood between him and mi'. 
Ills inti'lleetnid and spiritual outlook, at least 
in the begitinitig, diR’ered fnmi mine. 

Tlie.s<> dilferenees kept; us nj>art for a 
eoiisidendde time. But for tliein we might 
liave known eaeh other some twelve or fifteen 
years longer than we iietindly did. f)f this 
matte)' I sliall speak a 1 if tic later. 

Once we had jnet face to fae<‘, liou'evei', we 
took to each other instantly. As time went 
on , our iiitiinnoy inen;aswi. ffe ditl not 
hesitate to ask me for introdnetioiis wiieii lie 
suile<l across the Atlantiit to the Cnited States 
of .Vraeriea, tlien to him a strange Iat)d filled 
with jieople of whmii In; knew little. Sc'ventl 
year's later, whe)i he start«;d the liande, 
Mataram, an l^rdu daily in Ijiliore, he 
prevailed upon we, busy almost to the shriekr 
big point, to become its London correspondent. 
'When Itvisited India I wcnt to tite jail in the 


city of his adoption to hold Ouuverso with 
hun. '.\fter ho had turned Bwaiajist, he 
visited England iind learning that I hwl been 
pressed to accept tlio editorehip of a tlaily 
itews})a]Kii- in Colombo, ^chided me, lus if [ 
were a mere latl, for deserting my motherland ; 
and secured my promise tiiat 1 would train 
one or more of hti young men in tlic art and 
]iruetiec of jouniaiisiu. 

During these years of intimacy wn saw 
e.'ieh othei' freiiuentiy whenever we iui/ipened 
to be in tlie same city—usually J»ndoii, where 
such a large slice of my life has been spent 
Wliei) laud and sea separutod us wc exchanged 
flunights by letter—he a far better eorres- 
[Mjmient than 1. 

Perhaps because he was an exile, moftti 
often than not thnnigh necessity rather than’ 
elmtee, be opened his heart to me, a voiiuitary 
e.xile dii’oiigli a grtiiit portion of my life. I 
thus eanic to sec him from an ai^le somewhat 
diftei^nt from the one from whudl othen^ 
iLssoi'iatcd with him in one undertaking or 
another, vi^cd him, 

* To kni^ him was to love bum Few men 
I have kiLwu have been more lovable or 
more !ovukt.JJian he. Never was a more 
giamiiic \»a»iot ^ornc by Mother India. 

I ^ 

laikji-is I and other friends of his 
usually cnltd liim—had ^shifted his legal 
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jimetlci! from tJie inofiwsiil to I^ihorn jiwt about 
llie timo I ciiUmHl the* OovcTiinunit Cflilcgo 
there. Hoon aftor oeoiirrcd a» incident timt 
ewakenod me to his pn>»(‘iice in tiie capital 
of the Panjab. Mr. RobHon, tile IbincipKl^ 
took it inti) Ilia beiui tliat all tlie atiideiitN 
iihould wear bln/<'ra. Witli liiin, aa I 
remember him, action followed tliimglit witJi 
lightning »p<'<^t1. Witliont, 1 believe, einiKult- 
ing any of Iuh e^olleagues, be iasiied an onler 
carrying tliat idea into efl'ect 

Rad be diaciisaed thia matter with aoine of 
the senior students and .roused tli(>ir en- 
thiimasiu, u blaaer might ^hayc been inlopted 
without any dissent and might have become a 
ay tnl^I n)|^ig pride uuiong fti(‘ iinder-gr.Kliiatc^s. 
EitSipr that the tlumglit diil not strik<‘ him or 
he did not wish to take tlie tnmble that siieli 
action w'^nld involve, lie soon fouial liowever 
that the” students 'forv not putty to be 
moulded by biin as he pleased. 

Most of ns did not know wliat a bla/.er 
•was. It was nee.<'ssarv for ns—myself iiiehyU‘d 
—to look up in the dictionary the meaning of 
the word, wliieb we now lieaitl for the first 
time. I diseoveit'd, n[)on cmisiilting my 
lexieoii, that it was a jmiket, usually I'nlouml 
or deoonited in a distinctive fashion, worn 
espeeially for .sport.s. 

'I'he ]ilay-grounds and hostels Imimneil 
■with the word. Many of tlie stiidmits did not 
sec the neec'ssitv of iiK’inring exjHmditim' 
ii|X)ii H lila/x'r. 'Hiey eonld not iniderstaml 
why, when onr jirtsleeessors in the college 
luai not bi'on asked to wi’iir one, we should he 
ordered to do so. 

Finding himself opposisl, Priiieipal liolisoa 
did a little pnipaganda work. lie got hold 
of the students who took pride in pn'smiting 
what they regiinled us a “smart ii]ipearunee,” 
and ii.sed them to )s>pularir.e his idt'a. 

Then, all of a sndtien, the eontmvei'sy 
took a new turn. A small gnnip of students 
announeod timt they had been talking with 
a jileader who liad pointed out to them that 
while tlie colour of tiie hlazCr and tHh way it 
was cut and decorated, might be an iilpurtmit 
issue, nothing had been said of tli^elotli of 
which it was to be made. W^rolo b(> of 
Indian muiuifaetnre and would tfie ironey for 
it rcniaiii in India to beiu'tit the tn ders and 
workei-s of our country? Or was it to be 


imported fnnii abroa<l and the m'iii>'y he 
drained away to add to the wealth of 
foreigners ? 

The pleailer who had given this new turn 
to tile blazer controversy was J.)ala Lajpat R’li. 
1 had iu)t lieard of liiiti before. He .sUtod, at 
tliat tim<‘, at the foot of the ladder that was 
to enable him to climb to dizzy heights of 
fame. 

(II 

1 was ingecl |)y some of tli'' older sttideiit-' 
wliii elierislied a friendly feeling for me to 
iKaamijiuiiy them to Ixilaji’s hdusc. I woiikl 
no doubt have d<^ine so but for another iiieid<‘ot 
tliat occurred about the same time and jiir- 
judiewl «ie against Arya f^aiii;»]ists. 

.V little exphimition is necessary hi miabli- 
the reader to imderstand the inwardness of 
tills oeeun'eiiee. . Sikhism, as evolved by the 
ten (lurHs, made iirt - differentiation in respeci 
of caste or sex. Such diffenmtiation however 
as.serteil itself some decades after the demise 
of Guru Govind Siiigli—the last of the* 
fouiuhu's of the fjiitli. Even “initoneliability’' 
lU'ept in and certain groups aiimig tin* Sikhs 
w(“r<‘ treahsl as depressial classes am! wei’e 
known as iiiitxhi Sikhs, etc. 

Some Arya Samajlsts broiiglit a iiiiiiibei- of 
Sikhs to Izihoiv and "purified” them in fmnt 
of the saerirtcLsil fire. Ohoiulliri Ram Rhai 
Oiitt* delivered a higlily emotional .spee<*li 
that endi'd on tlie note; "now thi- tonsure 
eeri'iiioiiy begins." 

fnimediatcly the ma\hi Sikhs took otf’theii- 
turbans and w<‘r»’ shorn by barbers of tbeir 
long hair mid Ixsanls. 

No love hud been lost bi^twtxm the Sikhs 
and the Arya Smiiajists even befori- this 
inculeiit took plaeo.^-i Tlio tonsure" eeremmy 
atlded to the liith'rness ■ of feeling. It was 
taken by the Sikhs as an affront deliberately 
offered to them. It heljied them however to 
sec" that between the theory and praetu-e of 

* Better known as Kiini fihuj Dutt Ciioudhri. 
*I(e nltereil liia name about the time he inarricil 
Siirala Devi Oliosal, a niece of the... Poet Tiigon*, 
as DnU, thougli in the Punjab a 'Brahman casb>, 
was not ivgHrded us euch in Bengal, I met him 
shortly afterwards and onr friendship lasted until 
death claimetl him. He told me in 1910, when I 
rt-minUed him of tliis ("pisode, that t!ic “teiisnn* 
Imsineas” was ii jrn‘at mistake. 
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Sikliixin thoro wj*s :i wiilo Rult'; ;>u«l ImI to ii 
ciHisndo ag:iinst "iintouehsibilitv.” 

I did not bike tho tmtibln to liixl out 
wiiedior Mn T^jpiit Rni Imd anything to do 
with thw “aflront” (ir not. Ev»“n had I i)ooii 
asuimui that ho had not, it would laivo inattcrod 
littlo. t waa sourotl againat tho whtjlo fribo. 
'I'ho avoreion V fiOt Wiia Tint for a ])arlioular 
|)oraon or givtiip of ])cr><oii^, but of a 

goiiorw’ (•hnraotor. 

. How foolish tho attitiido I tlion assiiinod was 
apiToars to ino noiiriy thirty-fi\'(‘ years later! 
Hut wann, red blood eouised ihoaigh iny veins 
when r was an inider-gnidnate at the T«'ihon> 
(Joverninent (’Ollegi* anil blinded me to the 
realities of life. 

IV 

It was eiLsy einnigh for iiie to turn niy baek 
ii]>oi'i the opportunity to make Ijtdaji’s aetpiaiiit- 
aiKU‘, but r could not beeonie oblivions of his 
activities. They obtvmleil themselves <i|aui 
my attention at ovi'ry ftirn, throiigli cTUiversn- 
lioii, iiews|>i>p<'r rt>ports and (soon aflerwaiils) 
l<‘)dlets atwl la>t)ks. 

I’oh'intcs seemed to be the vei'y lu'ealli of 
his nostrils in those days. He ap]ieared to be 
ever on (he look-nut for eonteiition an<l if lie 
■flisw.ivetyd none did nut hesitate to cri'ate one. 
As r t(dd liim years later, )u' reiuiiiiled me of 
tin* Irishman who, happemsl to see two ateu 
going at eacii other with tlieir lists, iuijuiml 
eagerly: “Is'this a privati' tight, or ran any one 
join in it 

\o yoitiig luiiu can lymaiii indift'ereiit, for 
any Ic-ngth of time, to a challeuging jtersonality 
like liahiji’s. I at least dul not. 

(bit* of the earliest controversies in which 
h<> engagoil interested iiu' greatly, as stkiii as 
one of his admirers told nie al>oiit it. The 
attitude of ii section of onr Aliislim eountrymeii 
.towaiifs the Iniltaii Matioiial t'ongi'ess ennigfsl 
l.nlaji, who, almost from the V(‘ry beginning, 
bad been attracted by that moveinmit. 

ITt’ felt that they were doing a grt*;^ 
dissei'vicc to tlioir own eo-ridigionists as well 
as to their fel low-nation a Is professing other 
ciwis. 

Instead of laying the blame upon the 
uiioiilders of the om^is, he attacked the 
leader of this section of Muslims—Mr. (after- 
snuds 


Jie indittsi a pamphlet in ITrdii in which he 
joined issue, w'itli tli<< instigator of tho separa- 
tioiiist nmv<‘, as he called it. The Krc ho put 
into the langnagiT he employe<l set youthful 
lie;ii1s ailanie. 

.V copy of the |vtiiiphlet (lid not fall latb 
my hands. I therefore set down hero only 
what I remember of it as it was reintisi to me 
at tile tilin'. 

I distinctly rccoll(>ct that it must have 
mad(' as many etn’inics for him as friends— 
pc'diiijw nioiv eiu'inies than friends. The 
.Mnsliiii separat.ioiiists, whose luiinber unfor¬ 
tunately gFT’w ni|Hdly, never foignve him for 
Ills iitbiek upon their adored leader. They 
certainly never forgot h. Again and agniti in 
later lif(> this matter hobbisl up in the liidiaii 
Muslim mind imd (‘von many foliowers of the 
l^iplict pr<if(‘s.si,’dly nationalists in outlook 
aiidlispiratioii did not bi'lieve that liujpat Rni 
(■(add rise superior to eredal and easto 
cunseionsness, 

V 

Had lie not heiin so eompletely identHied 
with tile Arya SiuimJ—or rather with one 
section of it, as I siiall presently mention—I 
have little donht that liis bn ruing patriotism 
would have liranded itself iijion the minds 
of his—and my—gen emtio n. Hut for that 
fact wo should tiave n'ali/ed that he was 
much more than a stallneh and active member 
Ilf 11 protostant liindu sect—ii inun who 
tlionglit ill tenns of the peojile in general and^ 
of the eoiiiitry as a wimle and not merely ot 
th(‘ jimviiiec n|vjii whose strong breast lie had. 
been . nurtured. His Ary'u Hamaj workl 
overshadowed everything else in his life in 
those days, riiieh indeed is tlio impremion 
that,! have carried all these years. 

Jhfforc lie liad sliifted hU legal practice to 
iiiiliore li^liiul fallen in love with the doctrinea 
pn'oehed^y the M iharislii Dayaiuind Baroavati. 
The priAixe (nirify of the Vcdic limes that 
that great^g^ier wished to revive app(>aled 
to his hcajK,,i(\othing else had done. 

Belief I a no dead letter to him. it wkk 
' an impelliitf forc(‘. It made him an cntluisinst 
in the pr^agandist eaiisk He joined issue 
witli Hindiw of the old type who believed that 
caste was 'wn with a mati and died with him.: 
3&W il»»tw>ching8 of the Mahariihi, y 
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held tlint caste was not in n'ality I'cgnlaU'ti by 
birth but by a i)erson’s ^una, knrma and 
sU’obhava. lie also believed that inia^' 
worship represented a dwadent pluisc of 
Eindii tlioiight. tie iin'oighed against it in 
terms that iueenited the feelings of tlie 
Sanatanists. 

His mind wiis not however of a uegjitivi’ 
kind. Destruction, as snel), did not appeal lo 
him. He dcniiolisln’d what lie considered to 
be a mean building so tliat he iniglit raise :i 
magnificent .structure in place of it. 

Vi 

Tlio work of rebuilding the nation, he then 
thought (ns I afterwards heard from his own 
lips) conhl best Ix' done tliTOngli ednention. 
His e-oneept of wlucatioii was liowe\'er 
materially ditfennit from tliat entertained by 
many of his con tern jiorarics. believixl in a 

type of odneatiou that would free the iniinl 
fnim seiwility of every desi'ription, incriidiiig 
subjection lo I'lninpe, wliicli tlien liehl 
the Panj.ahi—indeed the Indian—mind in 
subjection. , 

He theixd'ore gave all the time and energy 
he could .s])arc fn>tii his profes.sional work to 
the pnnnotioii of ('duojitioii—es]iectally liiglier 
education—^throngh jirivatt^ (‘tlbrt nn- 
tmmmelled, us far as jtossilde, by ollicial 
control. lie wmit abunt tJic Ihmjab and the 
noigiibonring pnivinccs raising funds for the 
Dayaiiand Anglo-Vcdic College tliat liad been 
starteil not long before he eanie to ladun'o. 

Lahiji posse.ssetl ii eonstitutioii of iron, It 
was iiotliing for him to visit four or five toiviis 
during tlie wt'ek-end am! address one or more 
meetings at eaeh ])hiee. He ilevoted die long 
vacations during whicli the Chief Court was 
closed to ])ri)]ingimdn work in behalf of tlu' 
“D. A. V.” College, goitig fimn station to 
Station, delivering addivsses and <'olh‘etiiig 
donations. 

He possessed a silver tongue. More often^ 
than not h<' spoke, in those! days, in Vrdu, over 
which li<* had g.iiiu!d a mastery that/ surjiriseal 
even his woi-st Muslim critio^j^^Iis highly 
emotional oratory loosened p-A rings that 
ordinarily wery held very ,EIis words 

were potent because he* put them A ,o praetice 
ill bis own life. At an age whea most men 
waste their snbstahee upon the lilcasures of 


tlw! Hesli, li(“ adopted a simple way of living 
so that lie I'onld savi! money to be applied to 
meeting tlie expenses of the “I). .V. V.” 
College. All his savings, at this period, were 
liamlisl over to tile mana{^ng committee of 
that institution. The example of self-sacrifice 
set by him, J,iida JLms Riij and a few other 
•irya Samajists had, 1 remember, a most 
[Hiwerfid inlluenee upon young men like myself 
who were their juniors only by a few yi-ars. 

VII 

Had lie not neglected his |mifessioiial work 
in favour of his public activities he un¬ 
doubtedly eiinld have risen to dizzier legiil 
heiglits rliaii he did. He had a mil oral aptihnle 
for law. Ifis retentive memorv enabled him 
to reimaiiber even oliseiii'e jiiiivisions in the 
legal code aiul lo recall, without etibrt, 
judgments lianded down by tlie Chief Court 
(it had not then been iiilsed to tlie statn.s of a 
High Court) and tlii' Privy Coiinetl, wliH'h 
would lie useful to his elumts. Wonls came 
to him without fumbling for tbein, whether he 
ivas pU“ading in Cixlu or In JCnglish, which lie 
stiidii'd witii gi’oat assiduity. His charm of 
luanner and magnetic jii'rsonality drew hciirt-s 
to litiii. These assets enabled him to aeijiiire 
a reputation at the bar tliat brought many 
cliimts to him. 

].iess able lawyci’s than he rose to the Chief 
(now High) t'ourt Ikuich at Lidiore. J.ajpat 
Rai however never liankcrcHl for that m- any 
oth(‘r job. Quite the reverse. By i-ultivatiiig 
iiiteiV'sts that were un]iO})uhir with the ollicials, 
and by pursuing a manly, independent I’oiirse, 
be give uiiibr.ige to tliC'yerv persons who had 
liigh office ill tlieir^ift. 

Many litigants ilisisted n|ion engaging him 
even tliuugli they knew tliat the law was only 
a matter of bread and butter with him, in 
pri'ft'i'enee to obtaining the services of legal 
pnietitioilers who phu-ed private gain above 
public good. Nor were they wrong in making 
tliat ehoui'. I -ajjait Rai po^'eSsed honesty of 
purpose that made liini do his' utino.st for any 
client, wliose ease lie accepted. WHlh his 
power of coii(!eiitration he could master a 
brief in ii remarkably short time, quickly seize 
upon his adversary's weak points and adopt u 
line of argument that usually eimbled him to 
win the suit 
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Thi» law thorcfoi'o yi<‘Idl'd Insii u rii'ii 
harvest, at least judged by the staudiiiils of 
those times. I reinomber liini telling ni(> years 
later that shortly after joiiiiiig tlie bar he had 
saved enough iiioiiey to buy a house foi- his 
mother. A little later he ivas able to make 
it possible for his father (Lnia Rndlia Krisliaii)— 
a schoolmaster—to retire and di'vofe himself 
to the study of religions and ethiejil literalur<.‘, 
wliioh Imd fijseinab’d him ever since liis boy* 
hood days, when he had sat at the fi'ct of a 
Muslim teaelier. 

The work of studying briefs and jileadiiig 
before the (A^urts held no inteiTist for l.^daji 
except as a means of live) iliood. l ie, in time, 
grow to hate the junfessioii. On more than 
one oeeasion he spoke of it as “ei'ooked.'’ 
lie deelai'ed ; *Ml not only makes ineii dis- 
lioiiest, but also turns I hem into eowards.” 1 
reminded him tliat lawveis had played a great 
jiart ill ev<'ry movement for freedotn. 

“'Ijawyei's are too eali'iilaling,” lie repin'd, 
‘‘to risk their ner'ks foi- freeiloni. 'I'liey are 
the greiite-t eow.mls on the faee of (lie earth.” 

virr 

In view of the liatred lie had for his piM- 
fessioii, he would imve done far belter had he 
taken to banking ratlier than to law. lie had 
inliorited a reniarknble finam-ial genius from 
eounllcss generations ^»1' forbears. Jb' was an 
Ag.irwai t>anh by easte. Many of his near 


the piHiple couhl place i‘cliaiiee liad beoQ 
en*ated enuid they be* e.xpeeted to bring their 
treasure out from tlw holes where they. had. 
sei'ivted it. Mor woidd it be possible, until' 
sneli eontidenee had been inspired, for joint, 
stoi'k eoiu'enis to take mot in the Panjab soil. 

l.idaji I'l'iilixetl that the methods of banking 
ill vogue at tlie time, especially in his pert: 
of India, were aiilicpiatcd in the OXtreme., 
Tnless they wciv modernized, it was useless to 
expect that India would ever be able to 
eoinpet.e sueeessfidly wiUi Jlritnin or any other 
enniitry in any Wiilk of life. Me wished aboy*- 
all otiu'i' things for onr people to be finan¬ 
cially independent. He knew that every other 
kind of iiidependenee wa.s, in tlie Inst analysis,, 
di'jioiidi'iit upon economic independence. 

lie liMikcd n[Mm soiibd banking, moreover,, 
as the liaiid-miiidcn of modem iiidustruil 
progri’ss, 11 is reading--rciiHirkahly wide for 
an Indiiin in those liars who had never left his 
native sliores - -had aitiplv satisik'd him in 
tliat rcsjH’et. • 

Motivated hy the.se diverse objects, he 
gave a great deal of tins* and eiKTgy to orga-. 
iiizing tlie money-]lower of Panjabis. In this 
resjieet, ii.s in innny other ways, he was fur 
alu'ad of ills time. ('onserviitive {mtkoiis 
looked askaiiee at his projects. They feared 
tliat it would be risky for them to invest 
their money in a joint liability company. 
They not only peiMonnlly refused to eiiibtirk; 


relatives were trailers and nioney-lender.s, as iijioii siieli an enterprise, but used thoir-; 

his mid their ancestors had been. Mis grand- iiilhieiu'e to dissuade as many other persons-! 

father h.od bv'’eu a village mieouiifiiiif who knew as they couid to mfniiii fnmi doing so. j 

no characters otlier than the Mahnjutii ones, Tliese were not the only dilHe.nlties thah 

yet who.se book-keeping was invanably eorreet. l.ajjiat Ibu liad to eiicoiiiiter at this jiiiictiirciJ 

-Is if Ills jn-ofessional and public work Me came into eoiiftiet with another Panjabll 

wen; not heavy enough for liini, he seized the who, unlike him, had been odueated at ^ 

opportunity that tlie Punjab pre.seiiteil during Prilisli rniversitv and who had almndoned 

the first decade of tlie jimseiit eeiitiuy for jirofessorial career to engage in lauikiiig in tJiet 

oi^nnizing banking .md iiisnisitiee and was jimi'iiiee of Ids birth. Jtiviitry between the! 

singularly successful in the enterprises he two inevitably rosiilti'd in friction and iiivolv-’ 

launched. 1 had it fmm Ids own lips that • ed iiiiicl/ wiste ^»f time and energy. I still 
]>ersoiuil gain did not eousfitiite the .sole or ii inembil' the zi'st with which I used to await 

even the main motive in his starling the the piiblRation of the lenfii'ts that Imth jiurtieH- 

Panj-ab National Bunk and the Bharat issiieil frc Y ^qyly while the fight between them 

Insnranec ('ompiuiy. He felt that im|>mve- was i>m<pediilg in the early years of this, 

ment-s in the material eoiiditibns of onr people ei'iitiiry. I 

could be hastened by the organization of ' 1 

bunking and Insurance. .Vbontl this time a yterrible eatastroph 

Not until finaneiid institutions in wliich uc'enired un the Pufijub. An carthipuik 
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wrought ^crtt Imvoo, |iartU>uli>rly iti tl\j3 
KangTH Valley. ThonsandH of liotiscs were 
‘destroyed, \lany villages were wipo<l out of 
exiatenco. 

The men, women ami ehildreii left witliout 
shelter or ineann of snbsiatonee were, if 
Boything, woi’sc off than their relatives anil 
Mends who Imtl jwrished, Ihivate agencies 
that could rush to their relief di<l not then 
exist, as they do now. 

The agonized cries of these hill-folk were 
borne on thir wings of the breeze to Lajpat 
Bai’s ours. Ho arranged witii friendly 

lawyers to look after his nigent cases and, 
-accom|xinied by a party of young men who, 
at his command, would face iitiy onleal, )>ro- 
xjeeded to the distressful valley to render such 
flucconr as he could. 

Men who' saw him at work—some of them 
by no means enamoured of his Ary a Sjunajist 
activities—never fired of pmising thi' devotion 
with which he s^rvi^ these snftereiv. 
Foreigners who had talked of fndians lacking 
both the instinct of Infmanity and the capacity 
for organization, were forced to revise their 
opinion after seeing his accomplish men t in (hat 
conneetioii. 

X 

Till' time was coming when jiolilies woiilil 
crowd professional ami social activities out of 
hia life. The work done by Mazzini (pro- 
jwuAced as if ■written “Matzini") for unifying 
Italy and freeing it from the Austrian grip had 
OMtmt his fancy eai'ly in life. He hail 
|>u)duhed a biogmpliy of that hero in 1 'rdn 
'thAt, to my knowledge, passed from liaiid to 
hand among young men of my generation. Hi' 
'did <not however fi'i'l within him the call to 
devote hia energies to promoting natiomdisin 
' in India until after tlm close of the Russo- 
Japanese war, which 1 have n-ason to belie\-e 
galvanized him. ‘ V * 

Wei'c Britain sen’cil in fiidin a| the time 
by nil agent who imssessml the giffee of imagi¬ 
nation and tact, the victories scqfSffiy Asiatics 
over Europeans on tlio Manchiirinn pattletields 
' and the Tsushima Straits might not have hml 
tlio repercussion p|i Indian mindsf that they 
AOtually had. Lni.kpig the ability to see 
beneatn the surface,. the Earl (afu rwards the 
Umois) Curaon chose the, agHlnt 


thrill of ])ride was iniiiuing tlimugh every 
.Vsiaii breast, for forcing his will upon the 
Bengidis—then in the vangnanl of Indian 
])olitieid |)rogr(>ss. Instead of meekly shI>- 
mittiiig to the fait aceonipli as ho no doubt 
thought they would do, they organized a move¬ 
ment that ultimately siieeeeded in upsetting 
tlie partition. 

Np one outside Ik'iigal was more power¬ 
fully iidlueneisl by this Curzoniaii blunder than 
I>a]pnt liai who had come to hate the policy 
of the oflielalizatioii of the riiivei-sities tiiat 
the Vieeniy had imuiguratisl, Tliat policy 
tlni-atened the work to which the Pnujab 
l«itriot had given the hivt that was in him 
almost ever since he came of agi'. 

Tla> spirit of iudejieiideiice that had aetnat- 
isl lidaji to pnnnnti' higlii'i' education niitnnn- 
melled, as far as possihle, hy oftieial 
iuterfereiiee anti to cng.ige in campaigns to 
file social fetters, led him iiievitahly towards 
the left wing of the Indian National ('ongres.s. 
He threw lijs iu'Huenee into tin* inoveinent for 
the Isiventt of British goods that liarl originat¬ 
ed ill Bengal. 

1’heiv would havt' iiiitloubtedly been u 
split in the iiidiau National Congress hut for 
tile skill shown hy Go|)al Krishna Qokiiale in 
presiding over the session of that oiganization 
held in Benares in December, 1005. iaijpat 
Rill had nds«i the teinjreriitins' in the (Vnigress 
pamlal hy joing forces with Bal (lungadhar 
Tilak and Bepin Chandra Pal. 

The details of the pisieeedings of that 
mtnnorahle assemblage, reached me in China, 
where i was then.engaged in journalism. It 
was ap]>areiil to lue that laijpat Rai was 
srvayed hy uationalisni of an aggres.sivc type, 
it was patent tliat he had no patience witli tlie 
[xiliticnl sycophants who looked upon petitions 
and prayers as the keys that would unlock tlie 
door and set our country free. 

xr 

I was li\'ing in Chicago—tlic cliief city, 
but not the capital, of litinois, one of the mid- 
westem States of the American Union,—when 
the nows was published that Lula Lajpat Rai 
had been suspected of complicity in an 
a^parian trouble in the Panjab colonies and, 
mth Ajit Sin^ (of whom I tlmn heard for the 
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ntpmAuccd in the Amepican newspaper.^ with 
which I WiW counectcd ivt tlie time w.i-* lu'.'itnUv 
f knew th-jt intelligence sent out from Iiiiliii 
eould not always be taken at its t'liee value and 
Uiercfore eiigerly awaited the paper.s fii>in 
Home that would contain thii full report of the 
alTuir. 

When [ finally hud the opportimitv of 
r(*ading these accounts however f found 
hardly more satisfnetory thiiii the re|)orts in 
the American papers had been. Tiiat was not 
the fnidt of the reporters and editors o^ tlie 
Indian publications, They coidd only juuiit 
such information as they conhl get liold of. 
[n this case no detail.s were forthcotiling. 
There was only the bald fact of L ilaji's arrest 
and dcpurtation. liverythiiig else was 
conjectuK'. 

After nicking luy bpetins in tli(> effort to 
solve the conundrum I formed tlie view that 
Lain Lajpat Bai Jiad been arrested under an 
ordinance of wliich I had never heani and 
without being so much as charged, iiiueh less 
tried, had been locked up in Mandalay, because 
the officials must have regarded him as 
dangerous. From luy student days 1 lead 
kntmii that he was not in their good hooks. 
ITe was not one of those l iidiaiis who took oil' 
tlieir shoos before entering their oiliei's —who 
fawned upon theni—remained stsindiug whili.‘ 
they were seated—retreated from their 
presence backwards like crabs, bending half¬ 
double witli siilaaius. He cringed before no 
one, however iniglity. 

He never minced his words. Nor did lie 
liave any patience with tlie slogan ; "Half an 
inch, half an inch, half an inch onward.” He 
ivas for forcing the paci' of progress at a rate 
that, i can easily I'Ciilbie, must nave n|>puared 
“catastrophic” to the oftiiuals who had no use 
for him, and even less for tlie Arya Saniaj, 
with which he had been so iirominently 
identified since his early manhood. 

♦My faitli in Mr. John (later the Viscount) 
Morley, who, after the victory of the Liberal 
Party in England, had been appointed 
Secrctnr)- of State for India, had alre^y been 
shaken. In Canada and the United States I 


li id come nerViss nieii who had closely followed 
his e.inu'r wiieii ho was Secretary for Ireland 
and they assured in > tint he, as an officii, 
\\%ts <|iiite ditt'ereiit from the Moriey who 
prattled jiri'tty platitudes about Libaraltiia 
from the prii’ate benehe.s of Parlininent or 
eiilargi'd U]iou them in essays. 

[Jiiring iny Indian tour in lb lO-l I I 
expected to ni 'ct l/ijpat liai who had solicit 
time earlier been restored to freedom. To. 
great disapp:>mtment [ found that he wilt 
away fimn liihore on the only occasion 
1 eould visit tliat city, 

[ did not )i ive U) wait for long. Shortiir 
after I had taken up ri'sldeuce- in Britain I 
received an invikition to attend a dinner that, 
was lieiiig given in, celebration of our “feast 
of lights,” at which Lilaji was asked to prosideti: 
.Vi wc arrived at the hall in which the fiinctioft' 
was to be licld a man of medium hciglit, bold 
features and a sallow exiinplexion shook US- 
warm )y by the hand aiul expressed his great 
pleaiyirc at meeting us. He had a typical 
Panjabi fac<’—pleasant to look at but conveying 
a suggestion of strength. His eyes were Urge 
and luminous. They showed mirth as well as 
Hashing fire. 'I'lie uose«was prominent. The 
mouth was well-shaped, d'hc lips were firmly 
set. [ufectioiis laughter could rip]>te throng 
tlieiii Its I fniiii<i almost immediately afterward. 
Words could pour out of tliein that could lift 
men from their feet or (wliat is )>robabiy more 
difficult) coidd make tlieiii dip tlieir hands, 
into their pockets and bring iortli money to- 
linanee a dejurving eaiise. 

It was liardly necessary for me to be . 
tliat I was meeting Lai a Lajpat Bai—'meetup' 
him for the first time. No introduction 
iiecmsary. Wc felt as if we had known 
other for years, . I liad devoured cveiydiiln 
emanating from his pen that came my way 01 ^ 
ho lost no time in tiling me that he had 1 n|^ 
reading iny articles and books almost from Ww 
time they begun to appear.* 


* * All Aghts of reproduction and tianalation 

reserved bt the author. 



ANGLO-JAPANESE RIVALRY IN COTTON 
INDUSTRY AND INDIA 

Hv TARAKNATH DAS. j-n. o. 


G reat Brituln’s luitioiml wealth and 
power U largely due to her national 
industry and export trade j and her 
’ cotton liidustry 'luis contributed 

■<x)iiAideiably to augment Bridsh luitiuiud 
prosperity. This national prosperity is serious¬ 
ly tMeatened by Japan which hits successfully 
ousted Luueashire cotton goods froju the 
mu^ets of the worid. The Japanese an^ 
determined to niaiittaiu their newly aLMjuii'ed 
markets by every possible means ; In’caiise 
-Japan’s loss of markets for tlu; export tJ 
textile goods would menu econoinii’ chaos 
leading to bankruptcy iuul revolution. This 
aapeet of eoiumorcial rivalry hetw<'<'n .laiinii 
and Britain may produce serious inteniatinnal 
political repercussions. 

l•'l•Oln recent debatch in the British I’arlia- 
iiieiit, one eaii resilizc that tliei'e is virtually 
nu economic war going on betwcmi .lajmn aial 
'Great Britain, [u one of these deimtes Mr. 
Ruiiciiniin, representing the National tiovern- 
iiieiit of (ircat Britain, asstiri'd the Parliament 
'that the .'Vught-Japanese eoniincreial dillieidty 
•will be solved through negotiations. But it 
'Was quite nppai'ciit that lUimy British states- 
‘pen did not share this optimistie view of the 
JOoiuplicaU'tl .sitnation. ft is well hnowu that 
W some quailers in Britain there is o|>cn talk 
|About the ii(“cessitv of. nitaliaturv measures 
lagainst .Japan, if necessarv by making a 
lOblUUion eaiise with those natituis in Eimjpe 

S I other parts of tlu' world wliicli are feeling 
pressiiix' of .Jap«inese eompetition. More 
ST, yet delinitely anti->Ja)>ancse policies were 
i' fldvoontod by Jfou. Mr. Bailey, a Conservative 
‘ member of tlie British Fnriiauieixt, re&resentutg 
: Maochesfer, during Ids .sj>eeeh in tliC House 
of Commons on the 23ril tif Noveijf»cr 1933. 
Mr. Bailey has been reporyS^o have 
i fiaid ^ ^ 

“Today Japan. was selling iu(^ all over 
the world thaai wtrselvoa, and the reaaon was 
that twenty year^, ago Lancashir| was blind 


lo the ilaiigcr. You <'oul(l ivol prevent thn 
.Japuticse cnmis'titiou by merely putting on a 
tarilfi The fiimlnmental difficult}- was not 
our ho are ma^ke^ Imt our oversea markets 
whori! tariff i'oidd not he iiaposwl by thi.s 
country, TUf. (locrounfnt nfimilrl tal,'f steps to 
nhmi/air the. must-fawiiiril-mlinn riftusr with 
Jajmii IIS rn/anls mir eohmifs. md tmteavour 
lo wikive ihe. hdter lo iiifont io owr textiles a 
jorfentirr, lehik ns rcflorils countries 

or should hiri/nin for rimicaieid lo 

mir rxporU, The siUe nf sfoiid-himd machiiierf/ 
tn Jiimiii skiiiihl Iw iirereulrd. owl oppreidires 
shoiili not In' alloired tnlu nor em/iiieertuii 
shoj/s to UdiX lurnii oor skill,”-—The Mniiehestfr 
(liini'dinii. Nov. ^1, 

Jt Is gcnci-iiliy a.sserksi that the •lapnites*- 
success in textile iiulnstn- and capturing the 
world markets is due to lower wages of 
Japanese workers, .so-callcd dmiiping method 
or uid'air competilioi), depivcintion of Japaiic.se 
currency. Soim- even naively eharge 
the .Japanese of selling below (In? eost of 
])rodnetion. Ja^rd Snowden, ■whose patriotism 
ius a British siatcsiimn eaiinor be questioned, 
has e.vpressed liis views on the siibjoet in the 
following manner ; 

“We are hearing eoiuplaints that .Japan is 
driving us out of the Asiatic market. It is not 
long hours ami l(?w wages which an? the n-asorr.s 
for this. Thi're is nothing to he feared 
permaneiitlv from tlvi^ ,eoai|ietition of low 
wages ami long ,;hours. .Japan’s eomniercinl 
.sucwss is due to •fiirr udaptahility to the ue(Hls 
of the markets. For the eountries with low 
imrehasing power she pioihices tm attractive 
cluuip article of such a low quality that the 
British lummfaetnrer says he wouhl .be 
ashamed to make it. If lire British tratler 
warrts to capture these markets, he must stop 
blushing ami faccfacts.” . . 

What arc the real facts ‘ in reajKct to 
Japanese-Lanca-shirc eompetition in textiles '! 
I, for various reasons, wish to answer this 
question, by quoting some interesting passages 
from an exceedingly well-informed article on 
“Japan’s Way and Lancashire” publislied in 
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the eilitorisi p^»‘ of th<’ Ttmt'n (lyomliiii) of 
November 1!)33 : 

“The K^'ateal clireel to lilUh'jtsliir' 

ii< the moteorie iiicrmw' of Jupiiii'x I’oiiiiwtition 
ill our former miU'kets. ’I’en yeiirs iijfo tliia 
eompotition was insijruiliciirit; live years it;^ 
it bi'canie aeuk; in a few iimrkels; toiltiy no 
market exists, to wbieti Japan iias awess, 
when' she does not undersoil all ooiiiers by 
impossible margin. IFilft fimvr than f>,()00,0i>0 
ftltiit'llrx Jiip'in /«w n I'trip'r erpt/rl Irailf fhnn 
iMmiinhirt' with .^0,000.00(1 ; m fire i/eor.i she. 
mn>t rlitniiwie us. To rissrs.'i the true, t'nfne of' 
fier striking f'om' Wf must dismiunt loks 
of OiwerniMetU siihsidixolioii, selliiiif ii/uirr 
eoKl, iiotl .iirmleil-M»)nr. The piw/ierili/ 
of .hpin's ejr/iort trtidr is tine. if) fwe 
e{lieicm!i and orijnmxoTum of hultislnf r,o)nliine.d 
with eeriain (^vcitlitwits henefUs <tH(l nittiiral 
niimnlfu/es iwt possessed hp Ijouivshiee.’’ 

* * * • 

‘•LarRoly owinff to its itiixliTnily _ iiiiil an 
iibnnst fanatical belief in scrapping tlin 

obsolctu, the Japanese industry is ts|nipped 
with the most np-to-ilate plant in the world. 
There is ttol n sinf/le- mill uml se/irirlf/ n 
tpearingshed ift Lineaskire ttsluif whieh miild 
pnsliux edoitomienUfi (ax mrosured from the 
mecftaninal shtiirlpoinl) any of tin- uiass- 

pcotluceil cloths whieh forms the baokhr)nL' 
of the Japanese industry, no luntlor how 

eiastio an<l uixfommodating trinle-unioii regula¬ 
tions might he." 

* « Iff « 

“■Thu all-nowerftil infliieiuff in Japanese 
progrtfss is tiw iininense driving power of its 
organization and direction. This tniilimces 
conupieh' knowhxige of every requirement of 
the prislnctive side of the industry, combi ncrl 
with inskint contact with deinund in all 
parts of the world, relating the one to the 
other in the niiiniicr best suited to Japan. 
Absolute control is in the hands of the 
Jjipan Cotton Spinner’s Association, which 
governs the industry’s entire spindlege and 
fJO per cent of its export looms, and by 
dominating the entire yarn output, has a 
scarcely less efTeciive control of the in- 
•lepenuent looms ••'The pattern on which this 
marvel of industrial enterprise is built is not 
if chance product, but a carefully planned 
edifice of unshakable stren^ in which the 
builders have utiliz^l eomplete knowledge of 
what is aimed at with every process tlirough 
which the raw material pas-ses. Such compre¬ 
hensive knowledge in those controlling the 
inilustry is the key of Japanese supremacy. 
It implies an economy of production beyond 
the power of an industry in which ignorance 
of the next of final purpose is intentionally 

6 reserved by those in charge of each secdon, 
'ntU this medieval q|>atruetion between each 

2 


tiia'iznuUil layer of onr iminstry is removed 
Uin cash ire can never hope to challen|rs the 
singlc-niinflcti ctlbrt of Japan. The honrontal 
* structure of the Lancashire industry is largely 
ri'spansiblc foi' its docailcucc ; it iiiuintaina a 
IK’riH'tnal clash of inten'sts between one 
sisqitia and aaollicr ; it excludes the master- 
liaml and the masfer-inind "’’ 

The simi iuul substance of tlin above 
arguiucnts regard! uw .fapauese asceiiduticy ia 
tliiit Ja|>imese imtional efficiency in flic vraole 
field of texiilo industry—piMdnction as well aa 
distribution of the [ii-odnct in world iimrkcts— 
is far superior to that of (jl'i'i‘iit Britain. Japan 
Ls lieiitiiig Britain at her own gnme. Japan 
is deiiiDiistniting lliiit ‘Anglo-Saxon 
superiority” and the so called “Asiatic in¬ 
feriority” is a my til. In the j«wt wr.stcrn 
udiiiii'ers of Japan oftc(] classed her aa an 
excellent imitator without any arigiiudity and 
ability to na.similatc. This has also been 
eoniplctoly disproven. 

Tile Angln-Jiipanesc struggle for world 
miirkcts arc fought in mjiny binds ; but India 
is ii v<’iy im)»ortjiiit battle-groiind. In India 
Britiiiii lias the initial ^Ivaiitage ovit Japan, 
because of Jniperuil Bndcrence and dis- 
eriniinatory l(‘gislatioiis against Japan. Under 
the pn;serit ciixnimstnnces Indian cotton raill- 
owners have no chance to compete with Japan 
even in India, although they liave easy acecss 
to mw materials, home inaikiits and the 
cheapest labour. This is due to the fact that 
Indian nationnl efficiimcy in textile induatzy 
is far inferior to that of Japan. This in¬ 
feriority is not due to any Innate inferiorify 
of the Indian people. There was a time when 
Indian textiles had ascendency all over the 
world. It is due to the selfish jmlicy of Indian 
capitalists—textile mill-owners who are most 
concenicd with their profit and not auxioua 
to spend any substantial part of fheir profit 
for raising the efficiency of workers and 
bettering their plants. To make this point 
concrete I wish to emphasi/e that Indian mill- 
owners dii/ng the last twenty-five years have 
made prolts of several millions of pounds 
stexiing ; jf they were anxious to raise 
Indian nati|lnal\ffie,iency in the field of cotton 
industry, tlfty might have spent one per cent 
of their prollt for providing* facilities for the 
study of tfKtile engineerii^ in India I Alas 
there is not pne institution^ India where the 
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techni<)uc of tiic t(*xtilo iudiisitn' is adcKjiiiitcI v 
taught. What liavii tho liiduui iiiill-owiiers 
done to vuisn tlie Htnndiii'd of pifieieiicy tf 
Indian workew ? Indian mill-owners like 
many other Indians w’sh to get something for 
nothing. They even now are not eonccsrned 
with Uii! ijiiestion of raising Indiiiii national 
hfiiciouey but liowling against tite supisised 
"Japanese dinn|iing” and siding with 
Ltftncashire cotton n);tgiiat(>s against rTapaii ; 
because Indian mill-owners think that bv 
taking such a sbiiid th<“y may seciirtt such 
fnvoiinible higislation—liigh tai-iff’—as will hel]i 
them to make easy jmifit. lawt I may be 
misnndcrstood, T wish to sjiy that for tlie 
purjwse of protia'ting an infinit industry tariff 
may be justilied ; but hymen* imposition of 
tariff and without* systematic efforts for 
increasing mithaial etficieney no nation can 
build up an industry nor mainhiLii it. The 
•piestion tliat comes before me is this : Ai'c^ 
the Iiidiiin politicians and industrialists as well 


!is educators doing their best to raise India’s 
national etlieieney i 

Anglo-Japaiieso rivalry in world eoinmer<te 
is bound to be more aeute tlmn it is totbyv ; 
and it naty lead to a st*ri»ms interniitional 
coiiscipienee, because every economic eonffiot, 
nidi'ss peacmably solved, is bound to lead to a 
]>f»lLtical eoiilliet One of the underlying 
causes of the Anglo-German eoiiHiet wjis 
Aiiglo-G<'riiian eomuK'reial rivalry ; and 
A]igl0-.la]):iiiese eommercial rivalry is no h-ss 
acute today than was the Aiiglo-Oennati 
commercial rivalry in 1910. Here lies the 
real serioasmsss of the situation. Unless th<‘ 
Indian peopht—especially Indian industrialists 
ca{>italists and politieid leaders—show evidems* 
of pin'tieal and genuine patriotism, then the 
])reseiit day Aiiglo-iJapaiiese <*eoiiomi€; rivaln-, 
iiisteoii of becoming an iiulim't iiii|M?tns to 
India’s eeoiiomie. and commercial is^gmieration, 
may become a sonree. of terrible inis»'ry and 
degindation. 


THE INDIAN RENAISSANCE IN MEXICO 

By SUNm KUMAK CHA'TTER.TI, M. A., 1>. Lii-r. (I>wi)Os) 


S OME_ time ago I read in the Likmrif Di^/esl 
an item of niws about Mexit^u which liot.h 
surprised and plutlsed me. I felt surprised— 
at 8ts*iiig the impossible luippen, at seeing the 
coming bnek to life of whnt we all knew to lie 
Ucatl; and T was pleiljxsi to stst that a peoph; 
which had huilt one of the gmit original cultures 
of till) world and which hiul lost its very soul 
lUiil was being erashetl out of existence throngIi 
oonturius of extraneous tyranny and pressure was 
at last I’ccuvcring something of its consciousness 
iuid_ wits trying to get Irnek something of its 
spiritual and cultunil life. I . am a man of the 
present agi*, ami I am a Hindu: and for l>otb 
tbeso reasons, tlio necessity of each kind of 
culture, of uiudi type of reliipous experience and 
faith continuing its own existence (iu so far as 
it is in harmony with the rlghte of others)^ and 
nudutnining its honoured plara in the comity of 
cultures and creeds strikes aie it) something 
axiomatic. Unity in the midst of Variety, and 
variety in spite of a fumlumentol uri ty—this is 
wliat appears to be most deslralw’ m bfe: in 
fact, life IS nothing hut that j^Ttfusequently I 
would, consider it n sin if an attempt is mado to 
destroy a particular localixeil exw.-essioa of a 
common anil universal human cultum and human 
mentality. It would thus be onlyf natural for 
me and fpr others who believe lii thi fundamental 
unity and tiie inev’itability and iustification of 


the eivili/iitions mid in all kinds of iiunmii 
endeavour that niaiiifesti'il themselves in ilitfereiit 
lands at ilittcrent periods, to feel glad whi*ii 
some uni<iue type of culture and meiitidity seems 
onci* inon) to be on the eve of ii lien’ <-xist<*nee, 
for the enriclimeiil of tin.* spiritual and iiienkd 
experifUK'i! of the whole of mankind. 

To cut short this prcambulatory digression— 
the item of news ivgaivling .Mexico was simply 
this ; that the Mexican Minister for Education Ian I 
circularised to all the schools in tlie land to the 
effect that school cliildcau were to Ix! toll I that 
it wa.s Ouft'Mlroatlj^ht: benign deity of the ancient 
Mexicans, who f?uve cliihlrcn presents on 
Christmas Eve : the name of Quetealcoatl was to 
he substituted for that of Saint Nicolaus, the 
familiar Sanin Clnm of English, children. In 
the Christian lands of Europe little childreix are 
taught that Saint Nicolaus or Santa Claus comes 
ilown from heaven on Christmas Eve with a 
full of toys for them, and children keep their 
stockings near their beds for Santa Claus to fill them 
with his gifts, and when they or? asleep, parents 
act on behalf of the Saint, filling their socks 
with things that would please them when they 
w«ie up the next morning. This is a pretty 
domestic custom which adds greatly to the joy 
of the chiltlren. The stoiy of Santa Claus seems 
to have originated in the cold lands of 
Northern Europe whert it is all snow and ice at 
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f Chrii^ttiiiis time. Santa Clans largely onibotlies 
in himself some of the old Tentoniu anil 
Slav conceptions of ^lliead—nt least in 
ilia api^arance and his habits. Hn ia a jolly olci 
ijinn with a red nose and a snow-whiu- laiird, 
dn'.-«Ht in a fur-lincti coat and oii)> of red collar, 
with toji-boots, and he cornea riding along tlic snow 
on a alwlgo. He is a veritable god of Christinas 
eh«T. kinil and jovial, the belovtsl Fathir 
Christmas of children. Saint Nicolaus cnine down 
to the warmer lanila of Soutliern Enropt', anil 
■lid not low a bit of his uomihirity. With tlie 
other gods and gmllings of the Roman Catholic 
Bintheon this presiding deity of Christinas time 
ost no time in coming to .Me.xicn after the 
wmiuest of that country by Ileriiando Cortf's and 
his Spaniards in Mexico as a civilixeil 

(sjiiiitry posscsswl its own religion ainl other 
institutions. But after tite fall of the 
empire, the _ national life was eriislied entirely. 
The old religion was taboo, and a trifiiiir of the 
worst type of religious ptirstcutiiin ami snppri'ssioii 
tens iiiaiiguratoil which went Iiiind in hanil witli 
wholesale forcibhs «jii version. The olil gods of 
-Mexico hail to yield to the new ones of 

Christianity, hut the olds are very liard to kill— 
■ heir altributifs and fiinetions and their fnnetions 
liiigi-nsl on, and wi'ir foisted on the foreign 
gods—raillisl Saints and Angels—imported from 
Eurojie. Saint Nicolaus als4) came, tilthough Ids 
eostiinie and lu.s sledge woidd Ih> totally out of 
dace ill a land like Mexico, and there are 
miidrisis of tlionsands of sandal-wearing Mexiean 
ehil'freii who never saw snow or a slislgc and 
who never wore socks in their life whieh they 
could hang on by tlieir liisls for .^niita (Minus’s 
toys. The circular of the Educalion Ministtw of 
■Mexico was just to mve the Mexican children from 
lids silly and ridiculous imiKsitiun. f>uelaalcontl 
was the niu'icnl Antw deity of all fJie gentler 
virtues -kindness and civility, and arts of peaci>. 
He was the only A>il(‘e god to wlioin human 
sacrifices wiaa not offered. Th<‘ .\/.tee and 

Miiyiv-spcaking Mexicans have not wholly 

forgotten him, althougli they have iM-en 

Cliristians (even if only in name) for the 

lust four Iminlnsl years. It woulil only 

be natural for a Mexican child of American 
Indian origin to think of Quetzaleoatl or some 
other gml, at the lime of festivity, moni than to 
think of a fur-clad Santa Claus, and when they 
would think of Quetzaleoatl, they would un- 
eonsciously fwl a sort of national pride in their 
pust^ of which Quetzaleoatl is but n symbol. 
AU these evidently were in the mind of the 
Mexican Minister for Education when he sought 
to graft the name of a Mexican deity upon the* 
greatest of Christian festivals,—when he atb-mpfisl 
to bring about a remarkable type of synthesis in 
which the thought and ima^nation of ancient 
-Mexico was combined with Christian and 
European institutions. 

A similar synthesis has been effecte<l by 


Iniliaii Muslims also. The cult of _ Allah and 
His Jtngul, luid the idealUui of Iranian f^ufidom, 
have not hixm able to erutlicate from the deepest 
con.sciousness of Ihi* Indian Muhamuuwiaii the 
world of ideas of his Hindu forbears. And In 
many a sphm' a oonipromiso has bwn effoctod; 
ami ill spite of the spomdiii jittompts of Muham> 
mndmi orthodoxy which iiiiis its faith on the 
Koran and on the Tnulitinns, this ixmipromse 
forms the actual or living faith of the huger 
portion of liidian Muslims. This kind of compio* 
iiiise is the nile in Indian Muslim art of all 
kinds—nrchitiB'ture and painting, music, and 
libmilure. As a Lypienl example, nientioii may be 
niaile of tlint oldest and most imiiortiiiit Urdu 
drama—the Ituhr t^nliba. It is a musical ballet 
with a very slender plot, with the thinnest of love 
stories with a happy ending in the hitckgrouild, but 
it is a curious mixture of Hindu ideas and those 
of extrii-Indiiin Islam. The work was composed 
in liy A manat, l.lm Mulianimiulan court 

])ia't of the last iuiloiieiideiil Muliamiuadaii ruler 
of Oiiilh, Wazid Ali Shall. In this work, in the 
eiairl of Itiija liular ladra, the King of the 
(loils, that (from \hc raristaii or Persin) 

sing anil daiiee in phiw of the vlyisrmwcs of 
Hindu mytliology, there are no Himlu i(rm »— 
gods—ill Initni’s heaven,—only two fJerx or 
lhaiioas from I’ersiaii inytliology figure. IM fkti 
anil Knlit I>rr, liie Red Demon and the Black 
Dianna, wlio obey the • ladiests of Indar. The 
/•V/r/v arn iiainisl I'okhmi Nilitm t'ari, 

Siihi I’liri: tliey make tliciir oixasaiici' to Allah, 
and sing in Indar's wnrL The King of the (lods 
has Is'en tnliisforniial into a sort of inferior 
angel, and the siuictity of the Muhammadan 
fiitiixlit. or Heaven lias Ixsm kept intact by having 
Indar's Sni)/i/i or assembly in a sejianiU* and 
far awjiy locality. No mie olijecteil to a_ coin pro¬ 
mise like the above ,—11 eitlier the. Muslim King, 
nor his courtjiTS, nor the thnn- geiienitioiiH and 
more of I ml hi n Muslim iiiii lienees who have been 
applauding the play in the Iheatn;, anil niceiitly 
in the talkie. 

To. come liack to Mexico. We _ may ask 
ourselves—what is behind tills circuliirizatioii by 
tlie Mexican Minister for Education ? Wliat do« 
tills gesture syniptomize ? On tlie face of it it 
amiears so puzzling, that in Christian and a 
IiispHtiiztil country there should he official;, 
jiropiiganda for the suppressed ciilluro of the 
Aztecs and other “Indians.” Who are the people 
of Mexico—what are they really ? Ilow do they 
live, lind feel, and what do they think ? How 
is it possible for the cult of Quetzaleoatl to be 
revivcil—ev^ in thi» dooomtivc form—at this late 
hour? In Asking ourselves these qiiestioii.s, if we 
take stock I of the actualities all over_ tiie worhl, 
one notewomhy. thing at once presents itself before 
ns,' and it ii|'rinA: that this desire to build up 
once Hguinf thew broken link with the aff^ld 
spiritual ani national culture in Mexico is no 
isolated thii^ ; it is a product' of the Time-spirit, 
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which haa manifeatnd itself not only in Mexico 
but in all lands with a history and a pnst^ where 
the BUT^ing waves ot national renaissance is break¬ 
ing' the imme<liate past, ancl_ under the impact 
of this ineomin);: tide the »lifice of a super¬ 
imposed Cliristian and Islamic mentality is being 
battered and broken in many a land. 

The original inhabitants of America arc 
believed to have come over froni Asia through 
Siberia and Alaska (Tossing the Bellring Strait at 
aome prehistoric epotb : in fact the Red man of 
.^merica is ilistinctly a modiheation of the Yellow 
tnan of Asia. Once in America, they rapiilly 
apread all over North and South America and 
tinder altered climatic and other conditions they 
slightly differentiated in the different tnicts. In 
some parts of tlie present United States the Red 
man (leveloped fairly udvanccti types of culture, 
but tho highest achievement in civilir.ntion of the 
American Indian took pla(% in Mexico and 
Yuratan, and second^ to tlmt in Peru and llolivia. 
Various American tribes in Mexi<» and Yucatan 
built up a city culture of a very high type which 
include architecture tgpd sculpture, painting, and 
Other arts and crafts, and astronomy among the 
sciences and the beginnings of tins culture go 
back to centuries long before the Christian eiii. 
The cultunnl groups of Mexico fall into ii t|iiml'MT 
of related irilKis, like the Nahua. the 'ranisean, tla- 
Otomi, tho Totonac, tlie Mixttsi, tint /u|H;ikic and 
the Mayo-(iuiehe, whicli spoke difl’en'nt 
guages but wer<* nevertheless of the same race 
end posseswd virtually the same eiilt.urc. Of 
these tribes, tlie Miiya-Quichc weri‘ liy fur the 
oldest and cleveivst nation of aneient Mexico, 
whose art and whose hiigi' temples in Soalh- 
eastern Mexico and Yucatan still exeibi our 
wonder, ami whose astronomical sUulie.s have btH.‘n 
described ns the foremost intclledual aehievr'uicnt 
of ox-Columban America. To explain the 

situation in Die Mexican world in terms of tiint 
of the Mdtitcrraiiean world of antiquity, the 
Maya have lieeti comparwi to the Orf'ek.s, and 
tho Aztecs (the most prominent of tho Nahiiii 
tribes to the Roman,- while tlie other tribes are 
like the Icssiw nationalities of ancient Italy. 

The Zapotec ruins at Mitla as much as the 
Maya temples at CIiicheft-It 2 a and clscwhcn' and 
' Some of the Aztec edifices ore as noble as the 
architectural achievements of any people on 
earth. It will not be quite a jnvpos to 

‘ve a sketch of Mexican culture and to appraise 
e. naturn and value of Mexican civilization; 
for that purpose there is a modest but exceedingly 
well-written litemture in English. TTie ^aUist 
blot on Mexican culture walk humatl sarxiflce ok 
a terribly Inige scale as a most iiaportant rite 
of thoir religion. These human socrifccs were a.s 
frequent as they were cnieU_yd Mexican 
international or iiitpr-tribal pol^icT twaa largely 
based on this practice of malring jwar to ha've 
captives for the sacrificial altar. Tha Aztecs were 
particularly guilty* in this respect.^ But in this 


matter wo have the voice and evidence of the 
Spanish C'hristiun priests only. Apologists finding 
the raigfin-trrlrt! for this barbaric rite have not 
been wanting among recent historians and 
students of Mexican eultiire an<l antiquity ; and 
while condemning this aspisit of old Mexican 
religion and culture, we need not shut our eyes 
to the nobler aspects of Mexuaiii religion where 
we cun join hands with the Aztec priests, forgetting 
for the time being the bloo<l that is on tlieiu 
from the hearts torn out of the palpitating 
breasts of human victinis sacrificed by the dozen 
and tli<‘ score. Ta'nving aside the tribes like 
the Mayas, the Za[i<>tccs and others, we. can tak<' 
Aztec.religion as typical of the rest of Mexico 
at the time of the conifUi'St. The Aztec pantlieoa 
consisted of a hirg*' number of go«ls and 
goddesses, and in its ricliness and variety this 
mntlieon can la-av eomjinrison with those of 
ndia, Gicew, Rahylon and Egypt. But three deities 
wcn“ outstending figures in the Aztec Olympus - 
namely, Huitzilopochtli. thc^ terrible (.Jod of War, 
the partieulnr tribal go<l of the Aztecs ■ 
Tezeuflipiica, tho God of Storms, »if Life as well 
as Death ; and (iiiotznlcoatl. TezcatliiKKW reminds 
us of mir Siva in both his terrible and benign 
aspi'cte die was u Oosmic force, cmbniciitg life 
as a whole, ho is eriiel and death-bringing, and 
at the siunc time ho is a god of truth and wisdom 
ami a god of mercy. Qnetzaleoall h}' contrast 
may be compared U» our Vishnu, These Gods 
were worshipped by most other trilx's: among 
the Mayil-Qiiiehe, Tezeatlipocn (particularly in 
his aspeet as a ritomi-God) was known as 

Hiimkaii, the simna' of the English word 
iiHrrintHf.; and Qneizalooatl was known as 

Knknlcnn, or fiueumatz. Then> is plenty of 

evidenee to show that tlie Moximns--at least 
the Aztecs—wen* developing the idea of mono¬ 
theism tliroiigli the figure of Tezentlipoea. Bonie 
of the old Aztec prayers to this deity are as 
fine things ns any in the way of prayer and 
liraise, and reveal to ns the lu'ight of nobility and 
the depth of sincerity ami faith which the 

mail-sacrificing Jlexicaus wem capable of. To 
give one such prayer to Tczeutlipoca: 

0 miglity Lonl, glider whose wings we seek 
protection, defence ’ahd shelter ! Thou art 
invisible, impalpable, us the air and as the 
night. I come in Humility and _ in littleness, 
daring to appear before tliy Majesty. _ I come 
uttering my words like one choking and 
stammering ; my speech is wandering, like as 
the way of one who strayeth from the 'path 
and stumbletb. I am possessed of the fear of 
exciting Thr wrath against me rather than 
the hope oi meriting Tlw* 'grace. But, Lord, 
do with my body as it'pleaaeth Th^ for 
'Fhou hast indeed abandoned us according to 
Thy counsels taken In heaven and in bell. 
Oh, sorrow 1 Thine anger and Thine indlgnit- 
tion are descended upon us in all our days--- 
O Lord, very kindly 1 Thou knowest timt 
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niortiUa arc like unto cliil<lrcii u’hicti, wlieii 
ininioheil. weep nmi jiicli, rcpeiititi^' their 
miilto. It ia thus thnt these men, miiiitl by 
Thy chaa^seniPiits, rpproiu’h tin “in selves prii'vons- 
ly. They confess in Thy pr<“seiu“e; they 
atone for their evil l^ce(l^ imposiiiK' ni'iuinee 
upon thein8elvi“8, Ijoni. very pooil, very 
(wmpasaionnte, very iinhle. very pn>eious! let 
the chastisement wliich ’I’hon hast iiillietisl 
suffice, and let the ills whicli Thou hast sent 
in custi^ation find their end ! 

The name TcKcatlipocn sifrnilles ‘SmukiiiK 
or Fiery Mirror,” {Dhuinniilarm, or Jmhn-mitliHra, 
to translute the name into Sanskrit) a ronml 
mirror of olisiilinii stone with fire or 
smoke issuing from it, sig-nifyiriK his power 
of aecinjir everything us in u iiiirrer and 
his control over everythiiif; ns of the wind 
over smoke, forms Ins symlwl. Qiietzal- 
contl or Knknieiin means “fi^ilheivil serpent” 
(which niivy be renderml into Sanskrit as PaM~ 
xtrqpa or Aifrt-twijo), a nnnie and a fifttire of 
mystie Hifrnifiriiiiei', prububty liintintr at llie }^id’s 
control over the eleiiHmts, like a bird on tin* 
wins'and a snake under the {rrmiml. QneUa]coatl 
is II civilixini; deity, h<' is also a lienvkint,', and 
it is h(>, as his rites were never stained witli 
htiiimu blood in Axtceliind, who has now 
Iweii set up as a fiitiipr symbol of a ri'vived 
interest in and an intt'iisifyinj; appreciation (we 
cannot ns yet cull it a passimnite love) of the 
olil ciilturc of Mexico. 

'Ancient Mexico was thus a laud of fiouvisliinif 
culture ami was alreaily on the way to iiniiication 
as a ifreat nation or eoiifcdenition iiiifl<>r the 
warlike and jiowerful Azh’es. The huiumi 

sacrifiee winch was a blot on their cnltnrc would 
have dieil out gradually, as it has done in other 
l«irls of the world; it was a rite favouri^d 
particularly by the Aitecs, but oth(“i' fnives were 
already working against it. If ilexico coultl 
work out her ilestiny uninipcdMl by tlie disastrous 
foreign iissnutt under the Hpmiiiirils, we niigiit 
have seen the spectacle of a new tyfs' of enltnre 
indepenrlent of tliat of the old world come to 
full p4>rfection. But Fates has relegated it to the 
lumlwr room of the inight-have-betsn, and has 
deprived hunuinity of the richness and the 
novelty of a fresh cultural and spiritual experience. 
Nevertheless, the ancient culture of Mexico holds 
ail honoured place among the results of corporate 
hiuiian endeavour and takes its stand worthily 
b^idc the ancient cultures of Kgypt and 
M^opotumiu, Japan and China, Greece arxl 
Indio, and of medieval Europe as a great 
exprcBsion of creative energy, • 

The Rpanish conquest came over Mexico ns a 
scourge from God and the peoples of Mexico 
had to leave their task unfinished,—their destiny 
remained unfulfilled. To all cultural men thus 
will _ be regarded as a loss to the world 
Mexico fell, and seemed to fall for ever. Her 
iaiicient peoples have not wholly died out - ■ 


the Axtor.s, the Otoniin, the Tarascatis, Ihii 
Z ijsjtees. the Mixti'cs, the Mayas and the rest an 
still then' ill their liiindruds of tliousonds, but 
they have been brouglit low ; they arc completely 
sluiru of tlieir past gioiw through the last fbiu 
^eiitaries of (xiiitact with Rpanisli mle, wlijoh WHS 
su long Iiased on u conipleto denial of their past 
and its iichievemeiiU. All life has Imeii crushed 
out of tln‘ Indians of Mexico through Spanisli 
ecoiioiiuc exploitation and religious intolonmoi 
anil persiTiition. Tlie history of Mexico for the las) 
four hiindreil venrs, fnmi the conquest in llQl, 
i.s a history oi the gradual d(H'.)i^ of the mental 
and spiritual cnltnn^ of the native peoples, ovai; 
ami aim VC their iH-ononiie enslavement. Tb«l 
Ar.tws and the oilier Mexieiin trilms fought ^ 
Rpaniiirils with a siiperlt liercism, Lmt they oould 
not rcsist the bettor armed and bettor urmoura^ 
cavaliers of Rpaia ; The ,^Ie_xiellltH did not knpiti 
the use of iioii —it is sur|irising how they ooultE 
raise .such hiigii stoiic slriictures^ and could oxeouw 
such detailed sculptun^ work witliout iron to(^ 
Tlie Rpiaiiiards isai tin tied the delibcnite Olid' 
systeniiitic deslniet.inii of thi‘ native culture which 
had begim witli tlie eoiiqilest. with the idea that 
thi‘y wirc doing a thing jilnising to their Qod. 
A most ruthless programme sought during the 
whole of the Ifitli eentiiry and later to do away 
with*all tile rcstigi^s of the old religion and 
ciilturc. I’erliiips irowherc else in the world hat 
the work of destrnetinn la-en eflrriMi on on such s 
large si’ale. Wherever the arm of Kpaiiii extomlod 
in Mexico fits in other pgrts of America, (Kxiple 
well' foicihly made to luikiiowledge thi'iiiselves as 
Christians, and their old temples, images, ui 
and lltomtiire 'the Me.xieaiis Inal difl'etriit systems 
of picture writing, and had a large litorntiirc with 
MR. Iiooks, a few of whicli have somehow escaped 
destniction and an^ now being |)ui)lishcd and 
studied hy scholars') werc di'stroyid. After which 
the masses were made for all pructieal jiurposei 
tlie slaves of the eon(|uerorw. 

But althongli they werc suppressed in this 
way the jieople of Mexico diij not <lie. Out 
wanlly forced to amint the Hpnnish yoke, in both 
ixioiiomic and eultuml life, tlie enduring vitaltn 
of tills ancient and civillml race gave a SubtB 
resistance from within. By a sort of npimrop 
placidity which was nothing hut a non-violn 
opposition offered hy a whole ])CO)ile—aithoug 
n 111 ;onsoioils]y—the feiwity of the spirit of ® 
(lonqiiistadorcs and their I’odrcH has bixm vev 
much whittlal down. The conquerors arc Gndini 
tbel^sl^lves conquemi hy the environment ; the; 
an<. buconiiiig slowly and inevitably merge! 
among tlu^ Indian people. In ItfO.'), _ the differ^ 
elements A the isipiilution of Mexico were au 
follows: 1 1 


Spanish (lYrc.or 

less pu*^ Y millions, 18 p/i. of the total 
Mestizo (mtxwt* population 

Spanish dtUndian) over 2 millions .38 p.e. „ „ 

Pitre IndiAh 2i/j ipjdlidna. 44 p.c. „ „ j 
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Aooordinf; to tlie estimates for 1910, the 
percentage indicated below would show how tlie 
Bpanish element is being absorbcrl: 

Spanish 1.1 V 2 millions, 7.'> p.c. 

Mestizo 8 millions, ixi p.c. 

Indian (5 millions, 99 p.c. 

The second clas.«—Mestizos—arc mainly Indian 
in blood, and in tlicir outwaril npjamrance, way 
of life and their tempeminent they approximate 
to the Indian rather tlian tlie Spaniard. 

The history of Mexico from I.'kII to 1917 
jneani) Iwth to the M<>xi{juis and to the imotile 
outiida the doings of the foreign or w^ttlH 
Bpanisn people in the (wintry, Nobody cared 
whether the Indian masses existed in the land at 
■U. They were simply native pennn, simply 
Indians who were to Iw suffered to ctxist ns they 
mipplied the labour, winch alone itiadit the 
bonntry go on. Their old faith and ritual wiia 
dutroyed, or very nearly desti’oyed—they followed 
a curious amalgam of ^panisli eatholiifsm and 
their own ideas and institutions. They had tiieir 
own languages, Aztec ami Maya anil the re.st, 
which at one time werec veil ides of the finest 
literature the people of the Now World produeed 
but there was no study of il^ and Spanish was 
forml on them. There was no unity, and no 
aspiration for unity ; the memory of their andent 
feuds dating hack U> the prc-S]Wnish ]ierioil still 
lingered in their minds. There were iio leaders, 
as the aristocratic and thoughtful chtssos had all 
made the supreme sneriliee during the conquest. 
Jt WH-s not nossible for " tlie Mexican masses — 
Stunned nml made dumb by the cnlamily of the 
conquest and the siihsoquont nitliless exploitation 
—to be articulate, and to seek an cx]iressioii of 
themselves through a eultuml life or rebirth. 

During these four centuriee, again, through the 
.^minont influence of the culture of Rnain and 
.‘Europe, the Mexicans themselves alternl a gmit 
deal, both in their outer economic life and in 
^eir spirit Ibit the impositions from tin; outside 
lirero wowly engraftcij, ami have been properly 
rilMimilRted; othciwise the Indian population 
'id not have lived on and increased. The 
ish contact has been responsible for the 
ilroduction of many of the amenities of 1‘luropeaii 
i amon^ the Mexicans, The Spanish language, 
len all is said aminst Spanish occupation, has 
(vod to .be a blessing even when we regret 
.t the development of Aztec and Maya speeches 
great modern languages of America could not 
:e place. A perfect Babel prorailed, and does 
lyaiJ among the different Mexican tribes. There 
accoriiing to one competent authority, 192 
fjfkmeTicnn Indian languages and dialecls current 
nn Mexico, to which wo might add aether 62 
which have now become extinct; anojner view 

^ 11 ^ down the number to 59, di ^jj nfal among 
different families. About half is still 

purely Indian in language ; the other y half lias 
^heen Hispaniiied, Of the major Indian (languages, 
l^ahuatlan or Aztec i« spoken by aboip n quarter 


of Indian-speaking Mexicans, namely, by some 
650,(XX) ptHjplc; then oonies Maya, 400,000; 
Zapotocan, .'Jr»0,f)00 ; Otooiian, 3rX),(X)0 ; Totonacan, 
75,000, and Tnrnscan, 4U.0(X). The Hisiiniiificii- 
tion of Indian Mexico in language is proceeding 
rapidly, much ns a philologi.st _ would regret the 
ultimiite loss of those interesting and liisloricul 
forms of s]ss'ch, the unification of the Mexicans 
by a great Indo-European language like Spanish 
will not he an unmixed evil: ^ on the contrary it 
will Ik- a blessing in disguise. The Mexicans 
cannot deny the lust four hundred years of their 
iintioiial cxisteniv, and Spanish nns been the 
pnslominatit tone, .st least outwardly of their 
modern life and culture. The Christianity of 
Mexico Inis on its popular side preserved a great 
many things connected with the old religion, 
among which the most noteworthy arc the old 
dances in featliered costumes reminiscent of the 
priKioiiuui'st jicriod. The Mexicans have 
natiomwziri the Virgin Mary into a great Mother 
godde.sa who 1ms a special ]>ity for the Indinn 
mas.scs and at the shrine of (hinilahipc near 
Mexico city the iimige of the Virgin i.s fast 
liccomiug a sort of piuladium for native Moxico to 
wliicit tile pent iq) faith of the suppressed inillioim 
is aspiring. Tlie aiieient habits of life are still 
going strong: the old Aztec and other types of 
liouKi‘s still i>er>is(, with a great deal of the old 
type of fiiriiilurc ; the pooide have as their staple 
food maize (ortflliis, nr rimprilhii as wo would call 
them in India, made of maize dotigii masliisl over 
11 stone shill by a stone jiestle (in the style we 
]>ound and pulp our spices into paste for enriios), 
which tiiey cat with local peas and vegetables and 
meat highly seasoned with chilis. 

The frame-work of I'eonomic and soeinl life 
has on the whole persisted and it only rc<|inres 
frcislom of movement, a little iK-nnomind 
amelioration and education for tlie masses 
of Jlexieo to gr.ow once nion* into a great 
nation, worthy ileseeiidaiits of the aiieietil Aztecs 
and Mayas. 

The fipanish connexion with a viceroy 

periodically appointed by tlie king of Spain, 
was a great economic strain on Mexico, the land 
with its Hgrieuhiirul and. mineral resources lieiiig 
ruthlessly exploited for’the benefit of the Biiuiiisli 
royalty and its si^Iites. Tlie Spaniards who 
had made Mexico llieir home felt the pinch 
more than anylwdy and with the Mesti^s imd 
their Indian tenants they rebelled against Kpanisli 
Hiitliority. Armed resistance be^ii jn 180S, and 
in 1820 Mexico, with her destinies in the hailds 
of the Spanish upper class, became virtually 
, free. Mexico was nd of a perpetual stream of 
neeily, fortiiiie-huntera in quest of offices and 
emoluments and privileges ^pnin. This- 

stream was closed after the independence, and 
the native people both Mestizo and Indian,, 
freed from this perpctaial drag on their progress, 
came to the fonaront. But nobody looked at. 
the situation brom the point of view of tlw' 
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>iul)n«!rj^L“il Iiiiliiiii luiisisi's wlio iwn' |)ini'ii(Mlly 
boimil to tiu' For tln'in tlio 

"iiuloiwiKtonw” of tiiisir I'lnintry iliil imt lui'iiti 
iiuioh r-liHtifco, In 1^177 Porfirio Dinz iR'onnn' 
the PiV’<i)teiit of Moxico, iiinl from ISSI b> 1!MI, 
III- \vus Rontinuiilly nniL iirn'rowni-il 

iiiitivcrnt <;f Mexico. Dj«z t.oiiiu-il i.-oniiiili-mljli' 
jiopukrity Hl)ri>!ul liy siviiitr loroijjii coimncifinl 
(ii-opk- and oxploiturs of Mi-xiwm riw'iiiTi'c, 
outiciili-rilblti privilogiis nl llu- expo!i?<i- of llu- 
Initmii miwiieH. A ><iiiH>riu‘ml imwjM-rily lOiirkcil 
by nil iiiunuLSoil vuliimo of coniincri'o niiil 
builiUiig' of romU nitd niilwiiyri (ihiinich-iixoil tin- 
]>i-riinl of his (kmiiiintioii, but tlio [luUnns wi-ro 
slowly bi-itig driven to dosix-ration liy l■l‘rtlUn 
old privile^is ninl rights siu-li ns llio cuiiiiiiuiinl 
ownership of the hind iKiinj; taken tiway fi-uiit 
tJieiii. In the meanwhile :i sort of pride in tin- 
past of Mexico and a elmnired attitude townnis 
till- :ic)iieveinciit of her ancient peoples was 
inakiiii; themselves manifest iiiuoii" the evor- 
dirix-ii.sinf' Kpaiiish elite of Mexico and the 
<!ver-i)ierou.sin}{- f;ronp of MiMf.ixos. 'Die solid 
block of the finliun masses for tlie lirst time 
hcinin to lie t;iveii ns-otrnitiou, and eidtiireil 
Mexicans of Spanish orifrin realised the ftreal. 
ijualitii-s of the people wideh still retained an 
iiitrrainoil sense of art aiel eivili/.iition even in 
tin- days of their fall and full deiauleiiee and 
soutrhl to make amends fur the iiijustii^- of tin- 
i-euluries done to t.lleiu. 'Die Mexican 

tiileUiiiriiJ ‘.in tonus I to the iiisiple for inspiration 
ill th-ir life and work. Artists stiatiecl their own 
>ei>]ile with a synijiatlietie eye and si'ieiitist.s 
legan to advise a more mlional altittide towawis 
Indian life and mentality than lliiit tireimhed hy 
tjie Roman (Jatholic C'hurc;h. .An iiiitiuo[iolu({is(, 
like .Mann<‘l ftainio sliowed the pi-oper way of 
^iiidiiitr tile Mexican inasstis, simple and yet 
inheritors of a Kreat enlture. tlf tile artists 
Di. -fjo Kivera's is the ttreatest name, and Uiyi-ra 
is ai-knowlcdged to be one of the tfriattest artists 
of the world today, a man nF international fame, 
lie turned to tin- Mexican pisiple, and Ids 
syinpiithetic rcnilerint; of the life of the masses 
of Mexico is one of the ‘Treat tliiiifTs Kiven to 
the world hy art and by Mexico. 

Ill the tielil of jiolitics and i.-oonomies and 
le;;ishitiun, the influence of this altered attitude 
laigaii to make itself felt After a number of 
revolutions, tile famous land law of Mexico was 
p.ass«l in 1917, which has i-chabilitatwl the 
Mexican peasant and has enabicil him to make 
a fresh start in life to work out his destiny. 
With the attenflant eooiiomic freedom, they are 
now in a position to Improve tliuir lot ulont; 
lines moat ^ suitable to their cnvironineiit ana 
history. AVith the sort of education iunuguratud 
for them by Oaraio and Atl and other leaders 
of Me.xican though^ they are being brought to 
a position when they can find tiunudveK— 
uiiilerstand the value of their past culture and 
give once again their beat to the world. 


.\ll this iiiovemeiit-eeononiie aiid_ cultural—^5 
has Invii ciilhsi the fmliiiii renaissanco ii^ 
^fexiis). (It WHS through <^>lu 1 ul)us’s niisUM 
tlml lie disisiveri-'l Indiii wlien Im rcachefl 

.Vmerieu llint, the original peoplo of. Amwiod 
got tile name wliieh properly oehmgs to U»-r3 
nil origiiml “iiative" in H[>iitii.sh Anicnea is aHM 
twiin just as his brother in Aiiglo-Haxonj 

.\niericii is an fiuli'iu or a Kfd fm/tiui.) Ontl^ 
remnrkniile Ihiiig in tiiis liiiUan renaissance 
Alexii-o is that the desi-endaiits of the Coim 
iinistiidors, iimnog wlioiti the bluest blood ofl 
Spain is well reiireseiiUsI, have joinixt wholo^ 
Iieiirti-tlly in this “native revival” and naturoUjh 
enough, it is tiu-ir superior intolligeiiee and powm 
of organi 101 tion which lins iMimgiiriitecI tbi 
movement ami is helping it on. Dr Atl, Ono 
of tile .'^pmiisli leaders of this muvemeii^ ll 
(yjiieal of tliewi. Idgldy cultured men. Hhl 
oi'igiiml name wiis (>cranio Murillo, hut he hall 
taken an A/.tei- name (.11/ meiins ‘water* in- 
A/.tec) in Ollier to show Ills whole-heartud'^ 
inh-n-st in this .Mexienn n-iiiiissiinee. Another 
artist, II lady named (liii'iiien Moiidnigmi, liaa 
assiimed the Indian name- of Ndhiii Otin 

(“tliij Four Movements of the Sun”’. 

'Die Indiiin iiiiisscs of Mexico never lost 

tiieir ..ui'h-sy aiul their sense of heaiity. 

'Dieir folk iirl. is luie of llie most cxipiisito 
things in the world. 'Die woollen .SVn^icK of 
.Mexieii or smiill lilaiikeU witii a slit m tlto 
ini'ldli' (the gmineiit whii'li is called ilia' 

ponrhu in Fiimidor. iVrii and Bolivia) which 
forms till- elimaeteristic coat of the Mexican 
[a-asmitry, are woven hy Imnd-looms in moat 
miirvellons designs and colonr'Seheines, ami 
niodeni dieuralivi- art is learning suinetliiiig; 

fioiii these *arivj)i- designs. Dei-orati-d pottery* 
is niiother old Mexienn art which rei-uivod 
11 fresh impetus frim the SiHiniaiils, who taught 
the Itidiiiiis a goiKl niaiiy things from tho 
I'oloiiiisl potO-ry art of Miirofie. 'Die Indian 
seiisi- of design and ixilonr is wonderful. The 
liiulers Ilf the rudian renai.ssaiiee have given a 
great impetus to Mexican folk art, and bj 
lioldhig exliiliitioiis and festivals they am 
reviving the iiiten-stof the people in their natioiud 
art, their old damx-s and civic cen-tnoiiieH, and 
tlieir n-giomil eostuiiies. The people of Mexico 
an- quite iiintciit to follow the lead of the Hidu- 
eutioii Deinirtineot in this matter. 

The (HJiwer ami pn-stige of the Roiiiiiii (Jatholic 
priesthood Jiegan M- wane as a result of this 
national ^nd cultural revival. Kducatioii began 
to unilerii;i|ne the influence of the priests. Uii- 
fortunatola for the Koinuii Church, its hand on 
die enonomto' Ufe was n heavy one, and tho 
morals mil pbity of most of the priests were 
deplorable.|i 'fne Roman Catholic Church owned 
a great detn of the land, and when the agrarian 
law of 1917 was promulgHteil, the Church joined 
hands with the big haeinn^Aos—xnmituiars as wo 
would coll them in Beiit^iil —and with spirituaj| 
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woamnB of 
deliaquciits 
inciting ite 
the mass of 


influence persuaded certain sections among the 
iUitmate Indian masses to rebel against the law. 
To* result was that counter-revolutions and 
religious wars started and the itoinun* 
olk Church tried all its 

)mmunioation and cursing 

!tb eternal damnation, besides 

tapporters /to armed revolt But 
Unican pMaantry remained sound and rallied 
roQud the twme which mve them land and 

Mwty. The Mexican Republic finally in disgust 
aa a neqessarv self-protective measure baniMied 
iU Roman Catholic priests who would not register 
namselves with the Government After Ad long 
period of four hundred years, Mexico at least 
Mcajne free from the Roman Catholic impoattion. 
This has been n great help to the Indian 
Renaissance. 

It would of course be a groat exaggeration to 
suggest that the worship of Quetaucoatl and 
Tnmtlipoca, of Tlaloc and Xiloncn could be 
revived once ^|n, or that the better and bright 
side of Christianity would ever cense to influence 
the Mexican masses. The old traditions lu^ gone : 
although beni and there some fragments of it are 
peeping behind Roman Catholic ritual—there are 
always these heathen idols behind Christian tutars 
—it would be too miicji to oxpoct a wliolesiilc 
revival But the Mexicans will not iiegiird, as they 
have alwavs been taught to do so by the Christian 
Pudre*, that when their ancestors 1 dvc <1 and 
worshipped was merely they did so at the instiga¬ 
tion of riatan. It can be hoiied that they will 
foal a proper glow of pride in the acliievcments 
of their ancestors, and they will accept thank¬ 
fully from their national life and culture and 
fcom the religious heritage from ■ their ancestars 
those elements _ which are noblest and which 
Ue most enduring and can help to build up a 
Ignoble and beautiful character, and will consciously 
>:^moniise it with the moriti training and diBci]>Iine 
jiof .Christianity. They will be able to beautify 
lives much more with the aesthetic sense 
old Mexico. And they will be established 
again in self-respect and self-confidence 
ugh this revived seljunowledge. 

AJ^ four long cenflniies^ Mexico is becoming 
Elve^ once more to hw ancient natural culture, 
similar thing has nianifeated itself, among the 
rke^ and from time to time we get glimpses 
w )t is reacting upon the Moslem sitfe of the 
.jrkish character: the Turk now wants to be 
[.#reat as a Tktrk, and he does not want to suppress 
i:| 9 ie ‘ 7 Vri by tlie Mussulman : (he faith *^111 in tiiCf 
I deaert of Arabia has not teen congenial^ the man 
from the steppes of Central Asia 
: atmoephera or fiyiantine Gfoeoe- 
inion of many a Turkish fotells 
leader. The bighly-cultur^ Ar.,. 
i oonqnered by < tire Bemitio Arab in 
i and had . to adopt' the latter’s oiasd.' 
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Mier been' able to ' foldget. the aeoow and tiie 


shame of this foreign conquest, piiyslca(>^'|und 
onltiiral; and because deep down in toe Peimiaii 
iiiind there was this sense of rweutmaat that 
Persia could express her most profound Iti her 
Sufi poetry and philoswby, which, altjhou^ expos¬ 
ed to mo spirit or the Konih> to one or the 
greatest things in Islamic culture; Persia could 
not forget Hot glorious past even when under the 
tutelage of Islam ; that is why she feels elated 
at the mention of her pre-Islwic heroes^ lUnani 
iind Darab, Ardeshir Eabagan and Bhahpubr, and 
Nushimm. At the tmich of the magic wand of 
European culture and Europoui tntining, the 
sleeping ooiisciousness of Per^ is awoke once 
more, an<l she is feeling a sort of repugnance for 
the Arab's language and mentality, and even for 
the religion that came to her from Aralna. This 
is deaf on all sides. The movement to purify the 
Persia^ language by removing its Arabic element 
(whielv would appear to bo an impossible task 
nowk to substitute the Roman swipt, or even, the 
Avesten, for the Arabic in which Persian began 
to be written from after the Arab conquest, the 
wolcotoe aocordeil to the ParsLs, banished Zorous- 
trians from Persia, and an increased interest in 
Zoroaitrianisin and in ancient Persian history— 
these are outwani symptoms of an inward change. 
"Wliat all this will result in we can only w«t und 

SBC. 

Thus in most lands which have been under the 
shadow of an alien eultui-c we see a movement for 
a reviveil nationalism. The people of Egypt have 
become Arabised in language and religion, but 
thev are tiie true descendants of the pyramid 
builders of ancient Egypt They have now grown 
self-cmecious once more, as the sons of this oldest 
people, and are once more studying the history 
and literature, religion and art of their ancestors t 
and 11 modern school of painting and sculpture in 
Egypt is even seeking inspiration from the death¬ 
less mentions in art which emanated from andent 
Egypt and which form such a valnable heritage 
of mmi for his aeathe^ even ^irituol exaltation. 

The Indian Mussalmon aimiferly is bound to 
look bo^ sooner or later with pride and Section 
upon the achievements «f his undent^ Indian 
ancestors, upon tbg'heritage which he will loam 
sooner or later to regard as the fountain-head of 
the highest mental and spiritual cultuns bbw^ver 
much he might direct his attention to other lands 
now: his creed will continue to take a draper and 
deeper colouring imannable from his enyitonnent 
and from his fundamental raos^onsdouanesa. 
The mind of tiie cultured Indian MuSaalman is 
slowly becoming tospondvo to all this 5 the call of 
Mother India will We Its,* appeal to her 
Hnsddniah son, .as muim 4ta the call of 
Quetsiilootrtl to nehig listened to by.tlie present- 
day'Cbrtotiaa Hex i^. Oh thgtauspiciotta day 
wheh the Indto*'Huasalmaa 'wltt'- whcdeWMfodly 
id to IhtotodR ^ the mtoettos of India will 
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NfeED QUR SCHOOLS CONTINUE 

By J, M, kUMARAPPA, m. a., pm. 



D. 



^BRADOXICAL ^otigh it n»y 8e(>iii, 
V ll*» bwn'ami is as much a 

ibr«e as it is a bitting bintor 
in the evolution of society, Tn^the 
itamo of H!li|^n man serves man and in the 
name of reJigton man persecutes man; in Uie 
name of religion man loves man, and in the 
iiinne of religion man hates man. And when- 
(■v<'r religions ditferenees happen to coincide, 
however slightly, with iuics of politicai or 
racial eleavam, the opposition developed 
becomes hopmessly implacable and horribly 
ilestnictive. Hence to avoid religious wan 
and inhuman persecutions, religion lias been 
made the concern of the individiuil rather than 
timt of liic State. Political evolution therefore 
has tended naturally towards progressive 
separation of Ohnrbh and State. Because of 
such tlivoree, the State, which once was 
supposed to depend op the Clmich as means 
of fullest service and control, and whicli, 
consei(ncntty, fostered religious educaUou in a 
variety of ways, has gradually eschewed it from 
die curriculum of public schools in the interest 
of religions neutr^ity, and made it over to the 
tender mercies of religious organizations 
themselves. 

In India sIm the plea of non-interferenee 
in matters of idigion has- been remarkably 
succossfuL In the interest of this principle 
of ncrdrality, our Government has so secularized 
the ednoahmiM system as to exclude moral 
instruetion-’ oamj^e^ ieom ppblic schools. 
And n&toiiuijttwyschools have 
also nr-iiMi|^ ;^ iicMetou^ 

of pr(v^' ■ Idkiols., it may appear, 

even; ^ which 

instruction, 

hav<^/ili^^t||i|^^irt^||^ ‘thirty pieces of 

this sake of 

Gavdlf^^tW^’-Alai)^ 6Upp^« purely secular 
curricutilfb^''BlQO 0 naak: v^nicurmy religions' 
in India at iee^ ^ since th^ gp^ oftite 
entire e^Muilive process is moral, it iadUrd |io 
uodeidm bve been w ‘ 



igiot^ 


to receive a purely seerti 
lindors seeih to Itavc been' 
that at each st^ in the climin 
instnictioii favnn public schools,., pur 
was assuming increased risks, since on edn 
tlon which is not rcligioiw is unsafe both 
the individual ami for me Htate. The bnsineM|t) 
of oducatum, it is maintained, is to develop' 
(he physique, train the mind and cultivate tHeji 
soul. While onr institutions have been trying" 
to fnnednn, however inii>erfGctly, in .thaflrat 
two directions, tliey liavo sadly, but dvUbcrateB, 
been neglecting tlic cnltivatiou of the pupils' 
spiritual resources. And die result is that we 
find mgdem India in the grip of a frightful 
inertia, caused partly by political subjection 
and partly hy the domination of irrmigion. 
Onr ideals have sunk low ; our chamc^ter has 
become weak and our will feeble. 

However, we must be thankful for the 
new national awakening which has made us 
conscious of our moral deterioration, and of 
the shortenmings of our present system of 
education. ‘The schools, it is felt, (and the 
criticism is extended to the ooU^s), fail" 
says tlie Calcutta (^mmission's 

Report, “ill the formatlbli (» c)ura<^. Put. 
more explicitiy this ' ^chsi;^ tiw^ 

schools with &ilure to a bo^ mind 

a clear appreheuaion 411 4uty>' 

Pressed further hoB^. ^nfeMgramouqta 
more even than diip rditf'bddies tiiat tbe'rieiiiifi^ 
liavG no' spiritual lt£B^4np|Bb' itottd^ a 1 
inner nature, no corporatei 
to and can sustein hB sm yt M te lc~" 
moral 6r intellefitaid-'fla^ 
tus emotions." Heooe “it.^miist .be>i 
lodged," ooncludot Bm' Repi^ 
the schools as a'vriulf 
In* view of dlis^"dlq•^^ffi4li^. ; Ciia^^ 
educational cxpsfte ' s||SBed. 

now feel that ’ sOoilMil^ dSk: 
to save our people ftodt 'a Inottl coU^^ 

■ but they el^ Mdng 

. inatimction a part^ pwblte sobool 
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'Ourriciilimi. They dedans, and that not 
witliout ruaiHtn, that (nir <!diinatu)iiHl liu^titntioim 
ahoiild be kept free from Heetnriaii diMaen^tion, 
differenc‘<! and wndUct. But thou Some 
Holiition niuat be found, and wayw and means 
must la' dtwised, for tlu! biiildiii); nji of 
chameter in the futun; oitixens of India. 

Then’ is a widespread recognition lad only 
ill India but in all piDgii^ssive eountrii's of tin- 
woi-ld, that an (alueation which does not rest 
on a religious foundation is worse than 
ignoinnet-. History shows that Iiations have 
made their islncation a means for the attaln- 
iiicnt of duf things they value most ;\s 
power, h-iiriling, piety, skill, wealth and the 
like, beeanie in torn the objeiit of dijsiri', so 
the nieniiH of seeiiring them became tiu’ olijeet 
of study. Atlions, valuing bcmity, symmetry 
and harmony, ImtJi physical nod intelleetiial, 
soiiglit through her great teaeliers to eiiltivah- 
a love of the tnu-, the beautiful and thi- good. 
Rome, exalting law, aiitbonty and qjimjiiest, 
iiistruct<'d lier youth in oratory and militai'y 
taeties. !So also i£ we really tlesire sterling 
elianu-ti-i', it must lx- made an ediie;ttininil 
objective, and ad our schools must b(^ 
uompelleil to give moral traiidiig to tlieir 
pupils. Knghiml reipiires mom! instnietioii 
ill her national and ehiindi schools on tlie plea 
tliat it is necessary to “maintain lier 
eommcrcial supreumeyGennany wants it 
■‘for the sake of industrial eHieieney.” Aud 
we want it in onler to provide our youth witli 
the neecssar)- moral stimiiim to bear the 
burdens and respnusibilities of a free I ndia. 

We must not become diseoiiniged because 
of tlte difficulties we are likely to eiieounhir 
in ciiforemg religious instrimtioii in public 
scliools. Such difficulties, we iniist bear in 
mind, are not peculiar to onrsolvt-s. Tin- 
recent conflict between tbe Pope and tlie 
I*rcmier in Italy was .at bottom a question 
of loligions education of the young. Somewhat 
similar to our own situation is tliat whii'li 
obtains in the United States of America. • In 
India we Imve the Hindu, Muslim, lAirsce aud 
Christian communities ; besides these; there 
are ever so many smaller groups. Is it 
possible to satisfj’ the demands of so many 
eommimiries ? This problem is not dissimilar 
to tliat of America where one finds the Jewish, 
Catliolic, l*roteetant end Mormon commimities. 


Outside of these major communities, there iiik 
other sects and siib-sccts. How is religious 
instrncrion to bi; given to the re[iresetitatives 
of these diverse groups ? This is, indeed, a 
very vexing problem,—a problem which tlie 
nation has been fmdiig since its very birth. 
Nevertheless, some <‘X|K'rImeiits are now being 
triLsl in the different parts of the United 
States. Believing that the monds of a 
eomimniity de|>eiid upon its religion, the 
Interfiiith ('omniittees and also otix-r lenders 
of* the different religious groujw are making 
a united effort to surmount the difficulties mid 
devise a satisfactory plan for ri'ligioiis 
cdiuiatiuii of tk<' youth of tin; nation. Kiiiee 
any success itft^nncd in this diri'ction cannot 
but be of value to others in the same |msiliiiii, 
it may not be out of jtlaee to see how America 
is meeting the situation. 

In the United States all the early 
eilueatioinil iastitutinns wero foundetl with a 
distinctly religions bias. 'I'liis is true not only 
of sueli inutitiitioiis as Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton, Cokmibia, Brown and liiitgiTs but 
also of most of tlie private enlleges organized 
later. Many ol' them serve as organs of 
{sirtieiilar .sects or dciiominatimis, and an-, 
therefore, not only antlinrizeil but ex[)e<'t<'d 
to teach the religious doctrine of tlu'ir 
founders. They may be iikmied to our Himlii 
and Muslim miiversitics in a gmienil way. 
But wlien the l'’ederai Goveriniieut was 
organized nothing was said about ix-ligioii in 
the (Constitution itself, but tbe lirst amendment 
made the following provision: “Congress 
shall make no law respecting an cstablislimcut 
of religion or [iroliiliiting tlifi free i-xcrcise 
thereof.” Similar provisions' ’are found in all 
the State Constitutions,''and most of them 
])rohibit sectarian teaching and influences. In 
six of the f'onstitutions Uie term “reli^oii or 
religions” is used in addition to the prohibition 
of acetariaiiism. “No atheistic, infidel, seofairian, 
religious or deiioniinatioual doctrine” tends the 
statute of the Mormon State of Utah, “shall Ix' 
taught ill any of the district schotffs of .the 
State.” In most cases laws are enacted to 
cover points not touched by tlie Uoiistitutions 
themselves. Tlioso laws, like the CooBtiturions, 
usually prohibit sectarian influence ajid 
propaganda rather than the teaehii^ of religion 
as suw. 
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Not bc'iiig KittiHficd with thi> sittintimi in 
}iublu‘ iH'hooIs, religioiiM Aincriiu luis been 
trving carunstly for the jteist few yc’iirs lo (iiid 
ji Katisfaetory solution to this |)roi)lf>iii. As a 
ivsnlt of the agitation cnrrieil on by religious 
leatlei’s, the Court of A|>}H’al of the tStat<i of 
Xi-w Y(»rh, rendered a decision in May, 1!)27, 
<11 fh(‘ elfeet thnt for an hour a week ehildw'ti 

.. be lawfully pi'rinitted, uj)oii the rwjuest 

of their pamits, to attend reli^ous instruction 
ill stich ceiitnis outaidc of achool as puruntM 
shall deaignaite. Siinilnrly soiiu! of the otlTer 
States an? trying to solve the lu-oldeui of 
religions education by s[)eeiul |)n)vision. In 
Hiiiueajvdis, for instance, an ^^vperituent was 
startcal about eight years ago ; and tin’s 
experiment, by keeping tlu* tniditionnl 
separation of tin; HtiiU; and the (Inireh 
i-oniplete and intiict, has succsiedc’d in avoiding 
the hitt<;r controversies thnt nsnnlly arise 
wiieii efforts itre iniide to introduce ndigious 
instruction in jtiiblLc schools. Atu’onling to 
the Miiineaprilis scheme, the classes of ndigions 
education for all I’rotestaiit denominations,— 
which are not a few,—aix; organised under the 
aiispierts of the MiniK’wpotis Church Fcflera- 
tioii, a gi-i)U|) e()mbtniiig most of the Fwitestant 
('liurches of tin; city. In addition to tins, the 
Catholics anti the Cliristian Scientists have 
esbiblished thtar own classes, each being 
<'ntir(‘ly separate from tlie Federation. So 
also the «Jew8 conduct their (‘hisses 
independently of the Federation. 

This scheme makes it ipiite evident 
Unit the real ' responsibility of religious 
education is borne by religious organizations, 
not by public schools. What then, one; 
tiuiy ask, is the part of the public school 
in this plan of religious education ? Its 
part is only to release its pupils at the 
appointed time from other work so as to 
enable tliem to attend their classes of religions 
instruetiun. To this end the Btatc Jaw hud to 
be amended, vesting such powers on the head 
master or the principal. Since the new law 
rei^uires that the claWs of rclipous education 
be maintained in some place outside the public 
school building, these classes are held in the 
church nearest to the school, and never more 
than two furlongs distant. 'Hins the children 
to whom rclig^us instruction is imparted arc 
at that time entirely outei^ the public school 


immiiscs. And thrs(> Hpccial classes for mon^, 
training have come to lie designated as the 
school of ixdigions education. Further, the 
law ‘rciiuin's Mu; child’s parent nr guanliau to 
send in an application iTipicsting that the 
child he allowed to undcigo ivligioiis tniiiiing. 
'riiough tiu' muiuImt of hours for which the 
child i‘riuld 1i(‘ (wciiscd for such instruction is 
thris; a week, yet only oiu; hour is being 
utilized at present. 

fn this c.x|)(‘riincnt one finds four fiiiida- 
nuuital iiniicipics in operation. Thefii'stonc 
is that classes in rtligiims iiistruetioii should 
be hold outside the. ]iublic school building. 
No member of th<! sehisil stuff is allowed hi 
have any coiinectioii -what<;v<‘r with It. The 
si'cond priiuriple is that tlu; al.tcndaiicc of 
pupils should hi; o|)lioiial and siibj(;ct to the 
)>iir<;nts’ a))provaI. liicideiftully it may Im; 
meiitioued that then; is also a rule that unl(‘ss 
.50 per cent of the Fnitesfant childnm in the 
dist i‘i(;t j^esirc the school of ndigious education, 
it should not be established. 'I'hc thini 
jniiiciple, and an iiiijKirtant* one, is that such 
a scliool should be; staffi.al with teachers highly 
({ualitied in religious (‘diuiutioii. From th(‘ 
begintiiiig the advocates of schools for religious 
education realized that to make such schools 
effective, they must be supplied with teaching 
of a (|u:i]ity at least as high as that in public 
schools. A ti;uclicr, for instance, in the 
Minn(;apoIis school of religious education is 
required to have, besides the iiomial whool 
trmning, a minimum of thnse years’ experienije 
in public school teaching and a miniimuu of 
two yimrs’ Church school or Sunday M!ho«)l 
teaching. Moreover, he or she must also meet 
the scholastic rc((itin!nients of having specialized 
in r(‘ligious (Klucation, mental hygiene and 
supervision of education. Above all these, 
tlic toaehfsr is requircxl to pass stringent tests 
of character and personality, the latter includ¬ 
ing a knowledge of child nature, tact in 
himdling children, appearance, health and so 
forth. The last principle is that the teaching 
content should be noD-secturian, but baaed on 
general spiritual needs. 

The main aim of the school of religious 
education is to ^vc reli^n ' its le^dmate 
place in the life of the chtidj and to aid in 
developing in the pupil high ideals of character 
and, (^tizenship. Classroom work consists in 
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^^aaluta^u o£ the flag, (tho ]ovc of thr 
ispuut^ is not overlookcid wliDe teaehing the 
Uve or Gfod), tnemoriKing select passages from 
Bible, liisc^iissions oti flu* ])robientH' of 
^nonlity, methods of wofship aiitl the (le\’«'kip- 
■Inent of jierKOiml habits. A laigi* amount of 
the matcna] for iustriietion is tlruwn from the 
. Bible, while tiu’ life of ('lirist is made the 


supremo 'example iu the advirutiii'e of living 
a full life. The Miun<‘a]M)lis (>xperimeiit is 
considered a great success, and aftr^r eiglit 
years’ trial, it has now become an establislusl 
institution in the life of tlie eoinimiuity. The 
enrolment of pii|iits in tliis sehoo! of itdigioiis 
education has iiiei'ciisisi b) siieli an c.xtciit timt 


neV plans an? now under way for its extension. 
Daring this short jieriod of its existence, the 
school has succeeded in a. remarkabb; \^y not 
only in niising the moral t<»ne of the districts 
but in pronioting ii feeling of e^o-openition and 
goodwill among the difl'orent enimminlties. 
Would it not be possible for oiir |wHtieal 
leaders and ediicntiniml experts to work out n 
similar scheme for tiv? religions ediieation of 
our boys and girls ? The childn'n of 
today make the State of tomorrow. In view 
of all the changes that are taking place now 
in onr ])olitical and social lift', I b(‘liev(> tliis 
aspect of tho ediic?atbti of Indian youth ought 
not to be neglected. 

Some maintain that religious training is 
not the concern of the school. ’I’his, they say, 
is the business of the home. There is, of 


course, no question about the value of boine 
training, provided the home is an ideal one 
and the parents arc not only' alive to their 
oblimtlon to give such training but are capable 
of discharging such duties. Unfortunately, 
owing to a century' or more of sMoial, econoinie 
and cnltiiral changes, there has conn? a mond 
deterioration in the home also, so much so, 
that parents themselves arc now in need of 
such instruedon. How then cun wo shift the 


entire responsibility of charactiT training to 
the homo ? Further, it must be note<l that 
there is a strong tendency on (he part of our 
people to separate religion and morality. To 
many religion seems to mean only ritb^; 
whereas in the point, of view maintained in 
this article, religion and morality are insepar¬ 
ably connected. The function of tho school 
of relipons ‘ educa^h then must be not to 


train the pupils in rituals and dogmas but to 
build clmnicter. It must seek not merely to 
supply the intellect with moral standards and 
ideals, but to train the will to choose aright. 
The edueatioii of the will is the suprenie atm 
of niorai instruction, and this type of training 
eertninly (“annot be imdi'i-taken by the average 
jMirent of today, 

1 Infortunately, even our jireseut school life, 
ns the child finds it, is to() forced and artificial. 
It is not real uiul tlic child knows it. The 
material witii which Uie school deals is far 
I'emotc fmm the child’s natural interc'sts. lb? 
fails to see its eoiiiieetion witli the h?irtl facts 
of everyday living. Naturally th<'n?fore he 
<loert not take his school life as seriously, as 
he (hies his life outside tiio sehixil. To make 
iniittera wo»(>, even the point of contact 
between tuteiier ajid luipil is intelicetnal 
and aeudeinie rather than jiersonal and 
inspirational. Not only the (‘nviroimieiit 
of till' seho#I but (?ven tlu? eonteiit of his 
stiii]i(>s and the moral staiidaixls of the sehtsil 
jipjiear to hkn as meraly aeiulemte. ’I’his 
rather iiegativ’i' eouditinii of our sehcKit lib? 
e?an be overoome ; we need only to enrich 
the eiirrieuhim and vittili/.e tin? actirities of tlu? 
school by ill) infusion of tlu? warm currents 
of the cliikl's every-day inteiests and 
PX[i('rieneeH outside tho school. loiJess we 
are able to do this, we must eoiiteut ourst'lves 
with merely skimming the gnniud of moral 
training in the education of our youth. 

ReligioiiB education is always a means not 
only of furthering each typi; of faitli but (?veii 
more of making its social application ett'cetive. 
Social stabilify, altruistic scryice and moral 
temperance must begin with' -tiie eharaeter 
training of eliildn?!!. It tnie tluit tlic 
religions demands even now do give room to 
controversy, persecution and prosclytixatioii. 
But because of that, shall we ignon? the most 
important phase of a child’s education ? What 
we must rather do is to break away 
from the obstructing traditions and. try, as 
Prof. John Dewey says, to readi “that type 
of reli^on which will be toe fine flower of the 
modem spirits achievement; Perhaps a fully 
developed but iiou-sectarian prtgramme of 
social education in our public schools may 
succeed in promoting widespread respect in 
youth for toe social values of all rdigions. 
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Pi'rfiaiw the grudunl acceptance of ••ertaiii 
l»a«ic priiieiplea of six'.ial evoliittoii will h«>I|) 
oar pc-ople to aii<lerNtaii(l titat the ix-ligioas 
—beliefs, rituala, institutioiiM and the like, 
—niuat peqwtnaliy eimiige a« kiniwU'dg** 
<>xpait(lM and inen’a group rclatioiiiship widen;*. 
'Pile social education process of public s*'h(M>ls 
iH*<al iHit iiecxsssarily iiicludt* ivligions teaching, 
imicii less religions prn|mgandn. 'I'liey may 
well include and objective and rlispnssiojiat*' 
stinly <if the social values of all religions, and 
tint pnaiiotion ami respect for all as aiiiotig 
tint ucliicveineiits of luniian elfoi't. 

The piDbleni ofinond ti’iiiiiing is primanly 
a plume of the larger piDbleia of stH’ial 
<'<luctition, A])art from }iartici]>ation in social 
life, dm j>rindph‘s ami pii'cepts of ethics 
have no significance. Knrinal instruction in 
luoiiiis is good, so far us it goe.s, hut 
iiiifoi'tiinntely it docs not go far enough. 
I'onual instniction ofb'u gives the pupil 
only an intellectual nteognitioii of tiu’ 
pniiciples of eondueb and that is wliy mere 
knowlislgit of what is right <h)es not maket 
a ])erson do the right. Such edueation, 
tlK'i'cfon', must be siippl emeu ted by opportnni- 


ti<'s for pi'aetieo. iicucc social Itfe^^Hj 
seh(M>l must be iiatiirHl and oa newrlj^E 
possible a ivprodiletimi of tlio healthioat Mtw 
life of the (simniniiitv. I'he [irosent artificitd^il' 
of the seluKil aUmisphci'e is an outeomc pj 
the t^'iideiier of tlie m'IuhiI, ns an liistitutipnil 
to develop a life of its own which lieoojnca 
more la' less independent of th«> sueict)' it 
sei'ves. 'Phis teiidmiey of the seluml to 
het'oine ai'tifiidal and isolatisl from the life ol 
the ]>eo|)le must be eheekisl. A ,mor»* wido- 
spivml eon<'e|itLoii of the sehool as a snotal 
institution, a medium of social conservation 
and ivgein'iiition, must displace tin; all too 
eomiuon aud narrow idea of its fiinetkm aa 
that of inetv'ly impai'tiiig a little formnl 
knowhsige. To piiividi' adeijiiate and definite 
in.strnetiou in right living ; to pruvidd 
inspiiiitinii mid the ueefssaiy stimulus to 
ehimse the right, and to (lerfeet the will by 
giving ojiportnnities for the I'xeeution of right 
di'siit's : these are prc-eii linen fly the functions 
of tlu^ school. To neglect the iiistmetion and 
training of the idiild ^'iii right living is 
to deprive him of Ids best and higiiest 
birth-n’glit. 


PSYCHOLOCy OF FEMININENESS IN RELATION 
TO THE GANDHI MOVEMENT 

Bv SUREN DRANATH BOSE. 


Intkoductiok 

AR, on th(! wholes is the destrue'tioa 
of ^0 wtotker hy tlio stronger. Its 
abolition can be achieved by the excitioiis 
of an opposite power whoso fmictJou is to protect 
the wcuKcr against the stronger. There is such 
n power in Nature; it resiiles in the heart of 
womait The woman si.'crctes milk in her breast 
to^ save the more feeble than herself from death; 
this is a natural feminine function which points 
to the fact that she enshrines also a fecLn^ in 
her breast adiich will save '‘man's feeble race” 
from the horrors of war if she could mother the 
race. 

The present essay aims to siwgest a method 
hy which feminine power may iWelop into a 
Matnmnky which will ultimately lead to dip 
abolition of war. 


FBwritlNEKKHH 

Fein ini lienees does not mean the same thing 
as efiriiiiiiacy, EfTeminacy means the desire Co 
be protected and supported hy others. 8urii a 
state of mind may come to persons of both sexei^ 
though, it has become normal to women* tte 
ocuount of ciroumstanoes imposed upon them by 
men. 'Among the lower animals, there is no 
^tfcminacy, but there .is femiiiinenees, 

Femiiiineiiess belongs to the female only. 
It is In the womb of the female that the child 
is conceived and lives for a period _ of severo- 
months, and it is on her milk that it feeds and 
grows. In_ the matter of iwroducing a new life 
mothed with her own flesh and blowl and 
nourished with her own milk, the fcmulo acquires 
experiences and feelings ‘ of which her ntele 
compmiion can know nothing. This province of 
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taltty which is unknown to tiio niHic 
the {cminincncss of the fcmnle, and 
psychic forces of inoKtiinablc value to 


rf . - Fkmininkskhn ,»nd Wau 

euntninn an eleimnl nf jm/r^, 
which mn lUwltvh war. 

IHfar is the dewtrtiction of tlio' wctiker by the 
'■tningcr. lU . aboliUon . c^ be eirected only by 
power which is of nii opposite nature, ™t ml 
a power whose fiinclion is ihn protection of 
l.-W^ker against tlie stronjjtT. Such a power 
tm in thi! fcmiiiiiieiiess of the woiniin. 
[K;^Won»Hn MWirt'tes milk in liw breast, to picstfrvu 
life of the weaker than herself. This is n 
D(itl|i<al biological function in her. A natural 
"* tl<a is, in all cases^ accompanied by an 
, iCtivo KCniuM whadi is appropriate to that' 
■Qtion. Woinim's natural function, just sjioken 
‘o^'^sl^s that she jwssesscs a genius which 
knpWB how to protict (ho wicker against the 

j strottgor.' » 

‘ Tim protet'ttion of tiic weaker iiguinst tlie 
Stronm IS called h'unmnity. It is opposcti to 
. brutiuity, which is tiie ■ instinct of the stronger 
[to j»wy upon the weaker. It is liuiiianity which 
I has evolve the htimon society with its various 
^ civilisations and hiws, 'which all aim ut the 
j protection of weakness agtilst harms, 
i (^vilimtion owes ity origin to the humanity 
\of the woman. The rise of civilization begtui 
'in Aoso (lays of the primitive times when women 
idfsengaged themselves from tiestruclive kinds of 
iwork, such as hunting, fighting and plundering, 
{and, leaving tlicw to the num, settled down to 
]the invention and perforinunee of constnictive 
funds of work,—whieh were suggt^sted to them 
fiy their ^humane feel in m for the otiVining,- such 
as spinnhig, wiaiving, DaskclTy,^ pottery, cookery, 
aidwfery, herbal-doctoring, dairy-keeping, <'hiid- 
wng and the like. (Brinkult: The Motha's). 
'War is an evolution of brutality ami a 
sion to barbarism, A few months of war 
undo all that has been gained hy centuries 
bumanism and civilization. 

A certain amount of cruelty,—H<wpncity for 
ting and killbig an attacker,"—must be 

al to woman; for she has to save her 
ring from enemies who suiround il The 
itional cruelty of woman is not warlike; it 
a protest against the warlike spirit Wars and 
_hta of woman mostly arise from motives of 
roteeting the weaker or the peaceloving a^puiist 
lie stronger or the warlike, ns shown m the 
Bgends ot invtholon'. Altiiough she is naturally 
0 weak and timid, yet to protect the weaker 
roaturc. woman can openly attack enemies a 
undreu times stronger than herself. In the 
najority of cases, women have participated in 
w, and shown heroism, to alleviate tiie sufierings 
it its victims. The unsdf^ character of woman’s 
lumanity is shown by the fact that a motiier 


rebukes tier own child when she finds it molesting 
some weaker creature, os for example, the young 
of a bird’s nest "Woman does not feel gratified 
for the honour done to her sou for killing some 
other woman’s babies.” (.Bernanl Shaw: The 
InteUimM Woman’s (hade). 

While feinininenoss is characterized by cruelty 
to the attacker, the martial spirit is chameterizod 
by cruelty to tlie ilcfcnder. In fucb the fury of 
an attncK in warfare is proportional to the 
obstinacy of the defence. It is the same thing 
as the iaraai^ of the beasts of prey, which is 
incensed tenfold «t tfw viotiBi’a attempt to escape. 

Fenynineness, being opposed to war in so 
many respect^ 'must have a power which can 
contribute to the abolition of war from human 
society. 


FKHIltINKNEKH AND PaACK 

Femininenesv contains an element of paydtic 
force which ran (ri/anixe peare. 

To attmn peace an economical organization 
of society is necsisary, such ns will make pruvi- 
stun for the uiiprovidcd. Men go to oniiKt os 
soldiers because ^ tiiey cannot finil provision for 
thmn selves in Ac ecoiioniical organization of 
society. 

The sueiclion ,of milk in woniuii is, ns lias 
been said hefori% a natural biological function 
in her. This cnAles her to make provision for 
tile unprovided, (^rrespondiiig to this functional 
. activity thcro exists in woman a genius for 
economy. It is a hid that the adniinistmtion of 
most of the family income has belonged to the 
occupation of wife and niotliCT, who has shown 
ill it better ecoiioDiio capacity than men, Tlio 
matiernal instincts which created the Motherhood 
fonned by the mother and her oSspring, arc the 
original forces which gave rise to the home and 
domestio oconomyj and thence onwiized the 
state with its political economy. (Cf. Bernard 
Shaw ! The InteUigeni Woman’s Oiiide ; Briffault: 
The Mothers). 

The indinercnco of women to the problems of 
social coonomv is due partly to • we present 
system of education which denierf 'them all 
knowleilge of economics but oMefiV to the existing 
organization of the State, whieh does not make 
provisions for th«r children, so that every mother 
lias to provide for her own child against the 
State. Yet it is a signifirant fact that women 
are more inclined to share their _ proviaiotfs 
among themselves than to snatch provisions from 
»one another. 

Social economy aims at the fitting of oa pi^hy 
as possible to survive. War u|>8etB the -sooial 
economy and substitntes for it the oppoeifo 
'condition of struggle for existence and survival 
of the fittest. 

Feminineness being thus the oiginator of the 
peaceful condition ot the home^ must ^ve a 
power which can contribute to the organization 
of peace in human society.,* 
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Children snatc-hml from tlioir tnothorii' ikinl ila'ihi!il t<p death hy itivaflmj; ^upldiorH 


Pkmininenkbh anip Unity 

mUiMts an ekniettl of 
psythio ftnve- which inn fstablink imU)/ 

Kpcakinif i^oiiorally, difttsre'ncopi nmniiir tnim 
ariae from their want of imitnal iintliTShinding, 
while their unity arisen from mutual unplerstaiiil- 
in)f. Thus greater unity is possible among men 
who apeak or understand the same laiiguago 
tlmn among those whose spceehes are nit intelligible 
to one another. But (iDurt from spoken language 
there Is an' unsjioken language by which mutual 
understanding is possible even aincpng peoples of 
outlandish tongaes, namely, sympathy, the 
langiuigo of the heart. 

'Sympathy is innate in the female mind; it 
is the feeung of the mother. Miss Plorcnct^ 
Nightingale and her army have shown that even 
childless womanhood is clothed with all tho 
sympathetic feelings of the mother. The ezistenne 
of the same feelings in a baby girl is betrayed 
by her affection for her doll. Woman is a bom 
mother. 

Made by Nature to bear a stranger iritiiin ‘ 
her, woman is naturally more sympaueiic to a 
stranger, and understands the nems of a strand 


iKdbT, than mail. TJie history of primitlTe 
societies shows that “it is tlio wuiniiii who faces 
the stni tiger”; that oven whimt the status of 
women is one of subjection, “it is iievertholeKS 
the woman who natiirallv (jik<!s the IeaU_ in 
nr^tiatious with stran^irs.” In modern socie^, 
the .(jimernl Federation of Women’s CluM 
incluiles among its aims uiul ohiects ‘'a bettU 
understimdiiig of international _ relations,^ 
(Briffkiilt: The Mothers; Kncytdopaerlia Brituunicajj 
drl., U'oimn.) J 

intemational unity will come from womoa of 
the future sueiuty, beminiiieness is guoraiu 
of that wisdom whicli prevents fights amoiM 
children and maintains unity among them. O 
. will be the g^a^liHn of thiit wisdom which wifl 
prevent wars among nations ati<] innintuin uni^ 
among them when it will lie in n position M( 
mother the race in ' a^ldition to mothering babies^ 
Obviouslvj the c^bility of maintaining unity, 
among children argues the possession of a faculty 
fbr maintaining unity among nations. 

Penitnineness, being thus gifted with s^fmpathy 
for strangers, must have a power wluch can’ 
contri^te to the establishment of uni^ amonfg 
tiic nations of mankind, which are still strangeiti 
to one another. 
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‘■‘*fillINiKE DIVIMION QV IjAliOtm ANI> TlIK 
R»SK <»K M\TKtAWHY AH TlIK I’oWKlt 
Anta<i()nihtk to War 

r/»'Tlic mere fuct tlial fHminiiR'ijc'SH is <»i>j)onccl 
||||r;war ottimnl )il)olis]i wnr. IAmiii)iii(‘iK.‘Ss exists 
tlic ln'iidtH nlwi. Witli li view to itbolisli 

i^diwr, it is neOHSfuuy to eilticjit4» iiml eiitiiloy tbe 

mminino genine in siielt n wiiy Ibnt it itiiiy not 
Mly creato n jKiiiee projjjiKiiinlii _ whieh may In* 
powerhil tliiiti tli<^ aiilitiry jinipa^rRiicIi) but 
give. till). ehttlleiiKe to war. Theiv imi.-t Itc a 
(Syateiii of Imiiiiti;; tite women for this prreat task, 
a ' Further, when wotneti hi»v»! been ffiven tlie 
■Jtoopor edneatioii ami »!iti)>lrtytiient, they itiiisl; he 
■Iren also the _ inoper onjwilJimty to erente 
(uiternutioiiut institutions hy whieli the fts’hlo anil 
k^rtlvo eti’orts of imliviiUml niothtTs will Ix' 
06ii*oli(iat(si or O'lilai’isl hy jiowerful ami eo- 
ordinubsl soiaal activities on the, part of the 
Community at Inrse. Without such isMiin’ratiiifr 
orgHiiixatiniis, oven the noblest ertorts of fiie most 
derotcil mother^ conlil not save her iihilil from 
die BveivthiviitCTiiiiR slwruis of war. 

The institution of c&sjmTatinK international 
otvainixations of won]eii will evolvo Matriarchy or 
a DO<ly-l>olitic of mothers, which will hei'oine an 
inteffm! part of the stafei govern meal. Hict this 
miiiiiTS that women shotili] Hrst: he inadi' 
economically imlcpenihait of men. 

llilhert© women, heiiie- systtmmtically ke}»l 
under snbjectiou to men, eonhl not pri'snme to 
think of tlicir econbmie independenee. 'I'iie 
omiuK'ination of women has now thrown open 
the paths of inijopemlentsi to their vision. It has 
created a si'x rivalry in which wonien are eoin- 
^injr with men in all the sphews of activity. 
f» this way w'omcn ini^dit enter into ijiiliUivy 
affairs anil discover ways _to_ hriiiff all wars of 
blooilehoil to an end. Jhit it is to be fetuisl Ibak 
apart from the as yet nadeeiiksl ipiestinii of 
iniMirment of women’s feminitieness by tbeir 
dome of inasealine kinds of work, women will 
hi^Ty be able to maintain their ts’onoiniu 
indopendeoeo of men by shee^ eompel.ilion with 
them ; for women suffer from natural iin|)e<limenl.s 
which will give the advantage to aieii. Hence 
a method mu.st ho devised by which women will 
cat adeiiuate opportunities to become ucoiiumieally 
udepeniWnt of men without competing wi^ them, 
It has already been found that the stale ean 
make it pmehcabln for women to work without 
^hibiting or preventing matci'nity. (Haveloi'k 
£llia: The Famili/), 

If legislation may take ammunt of women’s 
physteof make-up and swiuro th<i social inten-sf 
tn a healthy womanliood by imposing, as it does, 
KRtrictiona affecting indnalnul employ men I wlpeh 
apply to women only, then it niay ei)ually* take 
^amunt of women’s paifehieai make-up and siAsire 
Ae wider intermt in h powerful motlierhouil hy 
making a division , of labour for women with 
nmeet to certeiu ‘aplieres of activity iirOA-ideil 
wiin restrictions which apply to men only. 


'I'hfi possession by women of a special feminine 
jiroviuce of mind unknowable to men has enabksi 
them ill the past tn dissm'.iate dicir activities front 
those of mca and lay the foundation of peace in 
the home: die same (|uolif)CHtion entitles them 
now to sjieeialixR in certain spheri’s of aetfVity 
with a view to lay the fonudation of jx-ace in the 
world. 

Without doubt, since men and women are 
ditt'ereni, lliere will be certain kinds of work for 
which men and women will n'speetively bo befti*r 
or le.ss wcll-adupttsl. Division of labour ia, in 
fiu’t, of sexual origin ; it originateil in the family 
with ^he s])ocialixiit.inn of duties b(‘tween man 
and woman. I'lidoubP'dly, _ division of lalxnir 
between the two mltnriil liivisioiis of mankind, 
namely, thi' two sexes, is imnv imsoiinble 
than the existing division of hilxiur 
iLiiioiig sevend fietitiinis ilivisions of iiuiiikind 
such as the lastes or onlers of siKiiety. At all 
events, it is unfair hi allot all ivmunenitive 
liihoiir h> ow sex and make, the other sex 
ilepenilent On the former's rtirnings. Oivilixatioii 
without a feminine division of labour is im 
organi/.ed insult to womankind. (Uoydeii : 
fl'oiiifri riiul Ike S(ii'ei’ei</ii Sinte ; Dow : .Sooiefi/ 
lyul Hx Iktibirms : Samson ; The Xeir 
f/UHIIIH ixill). 

Division of labour does not mtieh exist uinoiig 
the lower aiHinals, and, without it, man also 
would have iimiiiined at the inen-ly animal level. 
Tt was division of labour which made tlx- 

barbarians civili/wl. Tlie progivss of cidtum is 
everywheii' marked by growing lelinoiiicnts in 
division of lalmni'. An iiiijirovemcnt in divi.rion 
of lalioiir, founded on biologienl facts of sex, 
will fiieilitiite the attainment of a higher stab* 
of eivilization iiiul ciilluiv. (<'f. Adam iSmitli: 
The, lOnff/t of Xntioitx ; Walker: 1‘olitwot 
; Jfarsliali: bhinouttrs of Inriiistn/: 
Dgbiini : The Sooitii A'ience^f; Mackenzie; 
hitrodwlioo to Soe.M Pliiloxvph;/: Bainson : 
The New /fnowwism). 

As to what iini the feminine ocen)Mitioiis 
wliieh sliuuhl lie ivservisl for. womeii, this Is u 
iiucstion of tlebiil; what is linporlant is the 
principle. There two grunt gfatesmen and expiTt 
iuliniiiisti'ator^ with strong \iommoii senae and 
deep insight into the feelings of others, to whom 
the work of determining the feminine division 
of Inhoiir inight be safely enh'tjstod. It, may be 
reninrki-d in this connection that althoiign. in 
these inodern times, spinsbTS cannot be expected 
to replace the s]niiiiing machines nor daughters 
t<i go back to their dairies, yet the vuhie of old 
traditions in effecting a reformation 'peacefully 
should not be niuler-estimated. The International 
Matriarchy Act may be best lx?gnn by restoring 
to wonien the industries of which they were the 
originators. This may be the beginning of n 
League of Mothers to emott'o peace among the 
nations. 

Sex-Division of work and wages will bring to 
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wuiijvii th<‘Jr riiil iiul<*pt‘iiil*'ii<i' of inoii. 

<)iit of the eeoiioihh' iiuliipetiileiico i>f woiiten 
will fu-iiie thoKe uo-o{M')iitia^ itiU-rimtioiml 
ntXKnizaltonit which will evolvo Miitruinihy, n« 
said above. _A fully ilovelopiil, ^ptiMiine, 
Matrinrchy, which is (piite ilitferciit h'uiu iiim‘ 
MRtrilincuiem or Gynweocnicy or (iiiifniloni, 
has ikot yet been eHtablislieil oti eiivtli. \Ct. Dpw ; 
Sooietg ond tf# Prublf imt; l>owit>: I'riunlive 

Once it has been i‘NtMhli.sh<sl in these 
iitodern days, its profn^'SH will not taki' ii lonp 
time to brinj^ it into eollisinn with Militiirism 
^iid the propaKaudn of witr. 

VlHu^her wonieii’a war iitniinst niililKi'isin will 
Ik! one of bloodshed or not, ie ti i|iiestjon wliieh 
rtwains uiianswcroi). The Aryans t>ru)MKated 
A symbol of worship In which Ten Hands fittin 
anioiig; the mothers an' iti(!or|K>rat(sl into a 
Matrinrchal hotly enlhal I)urt;A or the inviolable) 
which hna eiifpigcd thi^ i^taUelioii (that is, tlu? 
Fatrlarcbal I’ower) to assist in the blixuly war 
of destroyinifr the Devil of militarism and 
initiatini; a inav I'ni of {MSice in which .\nf;(‘ls 
visit tlic earth. 

Matriaik^hy Aar> tub FiminK i>b i^aaBrv 

It is evident tliat Miitrianshy will sts’k to 
remove all i»usirs of m'iiiies iind >vars. 

Crimes and wars tan la? aboIi.slKsl, but not 
Uie spirit which prompts men to them, -the 
slariiij; and eiitor)>risinK spirit, i'eaeu is only a 
'ranaforination of Unit spirit fioin thi? destnwtive 
to the constructive foiin. 

Wliile. physical diirijij^ has Ihs'ii mjiiin^d In 
the exploits of war, nionil I'viii'npe will he 
itviuinxi in the iu‘hiuv«?iiieiits of jieiu'e. The work 
of (leacc will ht? an iiiieiulitif; iiierensc of 
•prognissive raformutioa and enltiire. By reforma¬ 
tion Is meant the coin)nest of NiiMire hy niiin ; 
while ealtiire means the lu’ipiisition of newer anil 
■newer mcntiJ powei'S which emi more mid niori? 
understand the laws and eonipier the foiees of 
Nature, The aid of Matriiiivliy will be 

piirticiilarlv valuable in tin? work of iieiux?. For 
women wifi strike out iieeonlina' to their natural 
pcaioo-lovin(r inclinations an(l,'-wit]i the pnicttcal 
mmae, uUentlon to miuutie and pns'isioii of work 
characteristic of the sex,--ciiltivap? fields that men 
would never linvi' cultivatwl. “'riiey will thus 
add to the world’s progress.” (f/. Ward; 
Applied Socioloyn). Hitherto, all iilteiiipto at 
■reformation and culture have been sysbimatically 
artestod by the opposition of the mii.^ses of 
unoducatod, iaiioraut and superstitious woiiieis; 
Matriarchy will lift them from the (lua^miic of 
superatitiou, and then they will team to pay 
more attention to the heaven ami hell of this . 
world than to those of the other worht. 

The individual has known peace and aeciirity 
iu the lap of the mother; tne race will find 
peace ana security in the hip of Matriarchy. 


sexua 


KsmtHATtOK 

Without an eificieiit Mutriaro^ 
tioii of woman lins meant the oflerihi 
as sexutil prey to uialca an<l . of 
tiiiaiieial prey to femolcH, It is a 
neei‘ssity that in order to mako meii her 
pn-y witliout lierself boeoniinK their 
woman will l>e seheinitig and pmutiaing i 
disieit mwii men. No question of fi 
frailtv or ihs-eitfuliiess arises in conneoti' 
femali's wlsi are iH-onomically indepen 
males, as amona the primitive folka and 
animals. 

Matriiin'liy will mean Ua? Mipprosaion 
i-efunnation of those iimuiift men and 
wIki would eliuoM> h> be dissipators or temp 
it will menII Ike remoeat of alt real or anj 
iitnectioitJf to the emaneijiaiion of 

Tile eriiiiiiml nifurmatiuii of the future 
proMssl on a psychopatholoaieal basis. 

Oriiiies tuid wars are diiu to the. intei 
of two things, niuncly, weakness and b^i 
With the pi-o^iss of Matriarchal leglsl 
weakness will Im * armed with 

while briitulilf will be suppressed^ for hu 
or tin; protoctiou of the weak oKmiist the ai 
is the iiatiiral dis])u5itiuu and f;uidin;f prlni 

the motherkiiid, us has been said above, 
□rafts which profit h^ war anil therefore , 
the causes of war wif) lose their jolis and 
extinct 

The expiuisive force of overpopulatiun 
with it a siiito of war* The rnKulution of 
tion will he (xissihle only tiiroiiirh tlie coa][ 
of Matriarchy with the State. Kustriction 
incn'iisc of {sipidatioii is not a Kreatur evil 
massacre of a surplus population. (Uernaril 
If'omaiix truide). 

But the chief thinK which furniahea 
of eriiiie.s luid wars is jiroperty. The 8i 
present, plays the Kumo of throw me money 
Its subjects and mahinfr tlicnr fijpit or scnfi| 
amont' themselves for Aieir portions as bMt 
nutiid. To this semmble for money ie 
rise aiir] growth of private property , 
mnsisjKently, of crimes and wara Ga 
sjieakiiig, crime of this character is a tran 
]iropi‘rty from individual to individual, 

IS a transfer of propi'rty from nation to natidt|| 

It woiiltl I lot be unreasonable _ to expend 
•Miilrian'hy, with its motherly principlei 
proks'tion of the unprotected, provision 
unprovided, and unity among the un-unitedr 
clit'ck all harmful systems which promote coni 
tion, exploitation and rivalry, and direet 
attention to utilike eaeh and all of the mem 
of society for tho lioncfit of the whole oigii 
rion, and eventually make 8tate-prov!sions 
the plat's' of private property, thus making 
peoples cu-operutc with the Btate for the pean 
society. It IS possible to do this even now % 
retaining the monarchies and repubU^ 
improving the inaehinenes and motories 


proa 


pop 



THE MODERy REVIEW FOR J.iyUARY, im 


WaJiace; Studies; Mmvii}: ^’yfeuee und 
OtaHiudipn; Berti'and Rus«‘)l: SwM lim)isU'w- 

To abolii^h wnr [nt4V])UtiniiiiliK]ii in in'i'i'ssiirv. 8o 
tong ao iiiition»> miimin to oiii* iniother,• 

they will be enomhui and wars will roiitiniic on 
iDMunt of thoir mtituul ilistrnst mid fiitrs. A 
|;mt longing for H •si'i'iiio pomfitioii of inti'r* 
IhtionMl lito buMsl upon reciprocity is filling tlio 
world which is tmlny seeking for an organ liter, 
*n>ere cfin be no tjnestion iliat inen mid women 
prefer at present Ui gel. mutes uway from 
itoilne^ even if there weo' no truilitional piejudine 
the imirringe of near kin.” (Housacaii : 
n^petual Paw ; Ludwig : irnr unit Prnrc, ; 
Ih&A : Germnn l''infuror nml llir J'lfur of Uir 
World ; Thomas ; iSr.r iituf Scx'iety). 


"I* is evident thiit eiiininiinilies mnoiig tvhieli 
t'perpetiiiU niUTriiigi' contract l.s established will 

^ (1 to latHime one people and dwell together, 
9 future progres.s of man may depmid on the 
Mlblisiiinent of ii tyix^ out of the fusion of 
SXhtbtg types. “The .soiiwm' of twery civiliitation 
IM'lain ill ruce-inixtui'c,^ _ Youthful nations are 
jioae which ow<> their origin to tlic iiiU'rniixlui'e 
jf aeveral old and clfetti jiatioiia. “liitermiuriage 
Mxxluons n marked efit'ct in tile rielmess of hrain 
iower’,’ if biological laws an’ properly atltmQed 
U, On the other liand, unmixed, aboriginal nations 
end to remain in a stat<‘ nf avresUxi development, 
.t is n fact tliiil erosa-bi'ciiding between diHiss'iil 
pecicH gives lind results ]mt lietwism varieties of 
he same spi'cies gives _ good results. (1 hi (fault : 
"Ite .f/ot/irr.v ; Petrie ; Tlir l{frolnliiinn of 
'%vilix<Uif)i> : (lidtoil : Kssiiys in Unyfoirs ; 

lewmati : Kniliition, (/ciirtirn Poi/niiif! ; 

luUer ; .Sr.r«flf Itwliiifij). 

. Women ani Rniiiienlly fitted for the work of 
ttablishing inhaiiationul isiciproeity mid unity, 
jnoe their aense of econuiny niid tlieir sympatliy 
w strangers are greater than mini's, as has heeii 
Ud above. The evolution of a higlii'r race fniin 
W’UnalgHiuation of nations will be tuvomplishcd 
Matrioichy lias Iioeii establislied and not 

KOie. 

iln the cult of ItlaLriarohy there is u bond of 
\y bet wit 11 nations which iiie professedly 
to each other. Wliilc tlie Mo.slcm says, 
(M.ven lies beneath tlie feet of the inotlier,” 

I Hindu n'sponds. “The mother is higher limn 
aven.” 

Witli the imigri'ss of Malrimvhy and Inimane 
wilizotion, seience will he I'l'seiusl fiom its 
wboric misusi'a and will be “usix! to increase 
0 sum of buiiian happiness.” A new iiiorul 
jdor will arise a'hich will stabiline “a mairinge 
)ntnict of far givatt'r struip-ney than that 
'{cogniw'd fwlay.” It was primitive Matrian*hv 
(liob, even in its iindevelopod stati-, eyed veil 
Ipnogiuny and “develoiMsl into die liighe.<t 
j^dards of luiirriage.” {H. (L Wells : ,'vWof/s/H 
fd the Fhmitif; Count Keyserling : The Hook of 
prioge). 


Mm on irill tfei'ive a new source of iiispiratiotv 
from ^^atl'ia^chy ; for a subtle relation exists 
between (he two. DevoU'cs of roligion show 
a tendency to hide theiiiselves in small ixioms' 
or raves ; some even a.ssiiiiie the postun's of 
the- cinhryotiie eliilil. F’sychu-imalytieuily, this 
is a rotiirn to the swiirity of the mother s 
woinii ill c|uest of jii'ace. (Cf. iStialilart : .1//W 
oinl iU Ihxoiylerx). And niotliers are more inclined 
than fiitliers to support their religiously minded 
child ren. 

'rile human l•mll‘avoul' to come in coiitaci 
with the eternal world might aeliievc some 
pntetjeal o'sults under the- auspiws of Matrian-hy, 
whicli will bi' tile glorioii.s futuiv of huinanity. 
■ksiietieisni aud ^Vstrology will bi* piirifiial of 
tiieir superstitious taints and plaei'd on ri'formnl 
and well-founded liases. 

I'lIl.TCKK 

The miileilyiiig jirinciple of all lyfornis is 
eultuiv. Ity cultiin* is meant the creation of a 
new mini I liv sisdal operation s. 

It has been said of euUurists lliat “lliey 
invent a siHiial order witlunit ri.*spw;l to the 
Immmi heart, ami tliisi they inviail a huiiian 
heart til suit (heir social order." fTowler and 
Hay : Six-iolixon. Hilt it i.s tile cnsiti .i of a new 
niind hi whieli the forces of biological ovoliition 
aiv’ always addressing themsidves. Civilisation, 
in some of its phases, is iiotliiiig but a coiitiiiiions 
pnxress of rtsiovating tlie mind of man. 

Tile modern soidal mind is a creation of 
Militarism, So long as it lasts the love of jieai-c 
will Is' (siiisiderisT to lie a sign of inferiority. 
Militarism will sink into oiliuni when the urisitig 
of a new niiiu! will take plaee which will n-gaisl 
the ideal of peace not only as higher llinii the 
ideal of war hut as the proper obji'ct of 
man's desiiv. So long as the warlike mind docs 
not give place to the iK'aiT-loving mind, iiieiv> 
disiirmaineiit of nations eaniiot al>oIi-s!i war; for 
men can light witli tlieir fists and h'elli. 

This new mind will be a eivation of 
^latrimcliy ; -it is contingent u|sm the cdncalion 
of the met' at the hnmb of tlic cultured and 
independent mol.liers of the. future. Only the 
dignificHl mothers of the fw^iie will be able P> 
im()art tlieir sons a burning lialred of the 
ilegradatioii of the soul wliieli is forcisl 
ujton mankind by war,—war with its horrible 
piissKui for violi'iiw* and di-stnictinn, “with its 
ilevashsi fields and niimsl eities, with its inillkuRS 
of dead and moro millions of maimed liiid 
woiuulisl, its brokeii-hearteil and defiled women 
and its sUirvi'd ehildren bereft of their ’ natiinil 
pnitiH'tiou, its hate aud Htmo.sphiax* of. Vies and 
intrigue, its outrage on all that is huinati, its 
niowed-ilown masses of men. irmludiug tlni apni 
and the infirm, women and ehildren ;—and to 
make tlwdr girls understand that tliey are the 
natural guanlians of life aud hearth, that they 
may arise and extinguish a fever-fit of humanity 
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lii-fon* it biirsbi into Wiir, tlntl ‘'iliciis tiiv 
wciiponWH liniicis wliM'li, |>riiiim-vnl (iiin-s, 

hlivi* b«‘ii MiiH'rior to luitnU bi‘ai'iii<r iiriiifi". 
iC'f. Km1<J : Thf Srirtu^ of Pmnr : Fllcn Koy: 
Thf youioffr Gmirnfivn : Liuhvis : il'or ffrtrf /Voir; 
nairiaon ; Nnhniil nn>} Sorinf /VoWr^w.v ,• Sii‘ 
>. R»illiiiki'ii>hn!n) : KoVii. of the Futiiir of 
GiriUteiiim). 

Win’ll pMiiv will lit’cnnu’ llu' iilciil i>f iih'm, 
«oi»ifii will bo ftivi’ii till’ pill in of *n)M‘viorit;y to 
nifii. Ill fiuik wmmm ri’iiroKi’ut’* ii siijnTior typo 
of muikI — whioli tho civlU/^’il iimii is only slowly 
i<|>pnuu’hiii|t. Till' ^trt’iit npliftiTs of iininkiMil 
posscssi’il not only fcniinino tyiio of nifn<l lint, 
jilsn fominiiii' ly|>o of tlio onnntonnnco, llolijrioti 
incnlcnti’s foniiniiu’ virtncs ns liijrhfi' Lhtiii 
iniisi’iiliiio oni's. Tho inilitnrisl iiiininsi'ioiisly 
ioliiiits till' siiino fact in Ills isinii'iition of 
Anjtols ns stipiTior to Di'vils. (flf. Iloirnnliisr 
ftitriiiliiHiim In fiwinl St if-iiri'x), 

Ppon wonioii falls tho task not only of 
ilimwiiif; ort tlioir own siibjiotion. but of rosmiiiifr 
fpnn tho liko tliiiiMoin tlui ilis'|)ost rciilitios of 
llioif foinininonoss ii]ioii whioli sooioty was 
orifriuiilly foundoil by tlioni. To la'iit ilown 
tsatiiii iitnlor foot ami nmko tho oartli hiiliilahio 
tor tho saints is a work whioli (iml lias wsorvisl 
for Miilriiwhy anil not for Militarisin. ‘Tho 
luantifiil lojionil will yot ooitio tnio; Ornnizd will 
ViiiK|iiish Ahviinaii; Satan will ho ovoronino ; 
Viylno will dosoond fi-oiii hoavon suriTiiindod li\‘ 
hor Aiiffols and roifrn ovor tho lioiirt.s of nii'ii. 
Woinon will IsTorni' tho onm]ianions of iiion, iiml 
tho tutors of thoir ohildwii. rminovlality will bo 
invoiitoil.” NTon will <‘onijiior Tiino and S]>aoo; 
anil thoy will miointo to tho stars and iiihiihit 
jlioni. (Winwooil Koado: Thr Muitifiilom of 
.Voa). 

U is oviiloiit that wlioii wumoii will hormno 
odiioiitod and woiilthy, thoy will turn thoir 
atti-ntion to tho protnotinn of oiiltnro; and tlion 
will Loarniiijr bo rosouod from tho oiirso of 
inilj|;oiioo whioli has so lontf attiiohod ti> IL ft 
lias la-on truly said that ‘‘Slatrian'liy ovolyos tlio 
on-ativp gi'niiis of mini.'' (fount Koysorliiit; 
'/7 m> ftw//.' of Mnrrin'it'']. 

('i)XC'r.Tsros 

Matriai'ohy siians to Iw imininont. A sox-war 
is innnifostinif its approaoh in tho way tliat 
wonioii ar« loaving hnusowork to tako up ]mhIio 
survioos, and oeasinjt to raw whotlior thoy loso 
inaik’s rrspwt or not. “Riinnd tho woniun 
iinostion in its larffost wnsr* oiio of tin- noxt 
jrreut liRhfci will ceiitro." fHavolock Kllis? 
irouKw and FonnUfm). 

Tho KTOiit ses-war of the fatnp' will ho a 
■aoiife'St brtwoen hiuiianity anil bnitiilily as to , 


whioh is the iiuw poworfnl foroe’ of nature . 
wliioh Is to hnvo tho mnsiory of tlio world. TCi 
orltiwiiiii Ilf powor is tho ability to oomisd olhd 
■attain st thoir wilt. Woiaaii osoroisoa compulafq 
not liy violent jihysioal fon:o hut by non-viole 
psyohioii] jiifliionoi'.s. In tho fittlit of the wi 
llio tolal aholltion of war won hi, of ooiirao, ho 
idi'iil. nail woapons will ho of liltio iiso, Wou 
will oiirry thoir day hv strikos, disobodiefl| 

and inartyriloins invonloii liy ihonisclvos wB 
Matrinri'lml nnioiis havo bi'on forniuil by 
Miithors will not talk pinnslv Init will go "I) 
wholo ho(r iij;alnsi war;’’ tiioy will rofusej 
Imir siioriliohil oll'springs to tbo Stahy (Agr 
Dollan: Uonnuil Shaw). Sooioty boing 
throatonod with oxtinclion. tlio Stato will 
coiiipollisl Iai I'oino to lorins with tho niothe 
inid hii'tik witli tho ]iast; llio triiiiiiph 

Mati'iari'liy will thou iio an aoistniplishi'il foot 

Till' Iriiiinpl) of wonioii nyrr nion wilt bo 
triumph of humanily ovor hrntiility, of tho for 
of iniriit oyor tho fiini’s of niHttiT. It will fo 
a now oliapli'r in Aio history of anitfU 
Niiignotism, a oliaptor wliioii was snirooly thougi 
of hoforo, inimoly, tho oompiosl nf Militiiriain b 
l’'oiiiiiiiiionoss. (Iprill Unit vast iinpiiry onticon 
in;* till' iiilhioiioo Ilf mind oyor iniiltor an inqius 
whioli tho oinhoiliiHl mind of man will iiovor b 
idilo to fiithoiii onmiiletoly it will sliod ii n« 
light. It will atlbril ini inldilional proof of th 
stii'iigtli of tho iinoompioriilili' mind and 
w'oaknoKs of inaLlor as ooniparoil with it; uiiotl^ 
ilhistiiition of tho won Is of tho iiisiiirod Panlml 
that wo aro "foilrfiiIly and woiidorfnlly” iiiailo. 

Tho ]iowor of fominiiioni'ss is iilosnly ullh 
to tho original Mnorgy which has ovolvod 
nnivorso out of tlio womb of ohiios and wov 
it into an iinlorly system; tho Shakti of aiio 
.\rynn jihilosophy and roligimi. 

Tho iivoroomitig of hriilal foitios liy psyehk] 
iiiHiionoos is tho .spirit nf tlio ns'ont OtUlii 
Miivomoiit in India. Tin* foiiiinino spirit of 1 
iiirrvomoiit is appaii'iit in its advooaey of peMOl 
oiiltnro and li‘iniiiino kinds of n’ork, its mioei 
in hriiiging wiaiion to tlio frimt, its osjwual 
tho oiinso of tho woiik and ilopn'ssiiil elaswt 
.sooioty, iiiS ondoavoiii's fo ovonvimo tlio war 
violo'iioo hy noii-violoiit moasiinis, its prefers 
of miti’tyrtloMi to jiiTsociitioii, hmiI its iiiclinat 
to iiitorniitioniil fodoration and pi'iioo. 

-To tlioso who havo goiio thwaigli tho preoedt 
jiiigos It will 1 h' ajiparont that tho proaoiit mcfl 
nioiit in India is foninlod on prlnoiploa whj 
aro likely to pro vail in tlio near fiitiiw. Miitriarrl 
althongli it may not ho wit lion t its ovil, is ] 
tlio tine lino of fiitim- advaius- and is dostineil 
•eomo witJi iho progivss of social ovolnlion. “ 

Brill III A (iAV.\ 
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HAT ijf wiirlil ;ilsi) iiniJ it is 

umiouhh^lly a stirn. It is nut 

poaBibln for nil moii to rr>noiiiK‘i‘ tit** 
forld. Such n call t^tnn'S to only a few of ns 
tad haa to be obi’Vi'il, lull for till' ninjority 
w waya of tin* worM inn si Ih' snfticicjil nn*i 
tey ctuinot liirn iiwny from it Tfiit if nmit 
re better lives iiml pnrsne hit'licr hlonls tliito 
ley did in tVinncr times it is n {jn'iit jfuiii. 
he ultimate koiiI, 1io»v<tct, must ulwiiys reiiniin 

f i 8aini\ and that is the eii)Hnci]aitinn of the 
IHt from th<* ihi'all of life iin<l •li^nth. T<i 
mpass this eoiisitmiiintion no help can <‘on)i> 
sm outside. It is by dint of oiir own indiviiinal 
j iorts that w<* can win * to Gnnl reliase when 
<.;! oiir tmminels an* broken and we nttiiiii 
jRmai peace. Tliere is atwny.s tin' iianntini: 
pee that we an; at one wilb tlic; liiKiiite ; tlii.s 
jplaina why we fcsd tliat we arc* nally iin mortal, 
spile of onr idl too mortal abode of ll<;sli. 
ero is neither lu;iiv<;n Kor iu’ll nor any law 
, reward or punishment. Hut wi; are born 
hlin and n^fain and onr linppim'ss or <nir 
jflerintf is in our own hifiids.' 

• Maruehi said, The beli<‘f in heaven and hell 
;very ancient and almost all tlie iincienl sacied 
joka sptsik of tlann. Hut it i.s now i.’enendly 
(dorstooit that heaven and Iiell an* lo'eations 
, human iniat'iuntinn.' 


SI ■uses, iturekenisl liy t|io vitality within, perishc-x 
Who then enjoys the ideiisures of iieaven or 
sutlers the; horrors of hell ? Either Ui« clii*- 
emliodiis] spirit oi' tin* .spirit in another (jiarb of 
flesh. The liiltcT tlieory is not seriously 
iiiaintairKsI in any ivlipion nn<l it was never 
believed lliat men and women ntpun bec'ame 
en‘alllies of flesh nnd Idood when they went to 
heaven or hell. .As n'^irds till* soul, or the 
iiiiinortal pint of man, it can know iiciither |iain 
nor idensnre siiiee it is no part of the physical 
orjianism of mail. The eonceptiun of hwlvc'ii 
and hell is ba.sed upon the iilea that man n'tiiins 
liis ]i!iysieal nature even after death and tliia is 
obviously wron;r. Further, tlie nolion of rewant 
or puiiishiiieiit in an existenee after death can 
lie neither an imeoitmjji'aii'iil nor a deterrent in 
this life. AVe atay, ihi'ivfon*. dismiss the myth 
nlHinl, a heaven and ii hell as uiimiil and 
iinairined from a tixeil idea that our senses are 
})ilrt nf our iintnorlal self and our suseeplibilily 
to pain and jilensure pursues ns even after the 
dissolution of mir bodies. Then* are no iintfels 
to weleoiiie tt.“ in Inviven. nor any fiends to 
torture us in hi'll. Wbitt wc do ctarry witli us 
Is till' wi‘i;;]it of our owtt in‘tions, and the imnleti 
jiroH's heavier or liirlitei' in 1 * 111*11 sue<x*Bsivc lif>* 
neeordine as we aihl to it or sliisl it,' 

The lielief in heaven and hell is a very uhl 



j There can be no <piesttiiii about it. First, 
is the firm belief unit death doe.s not mean 
t ond of the sniil which is iinperishuhle. 
iifl. is <{uite true. And then lu'ise.s tiie 

ifuBton about tlie life hen>iifler. Onr pi'<*seut 
• ia supposed to be based upon ii system of 
rards and punislimenls and' this thi'ory is 
ried to the life Iwyund this life. 'L'lie 

ioeption of heaven and hell is miinil'estly 
Hoi hwause it is IihsihI upon ^ the senses, 
ndise is (litlier a place of a eontiiiuoiis round 
pleasure.s without surfeit or iif t>iijoyiiicnt of 
ue other kind. Wlien it clem' one dies the 
Tivors say that tli(*y hope to meet him or 
' in heaven. The ties of relaliouslnp or love 
I carried to the next life. Henven is thus 
Aiinjf more tiinii another world, mtteli better 
,in this life, where we im‘_ all^ bni>py mid free 
.^Dl the little -worries of lliis life._ H<*1I. on the 
,ier hand, is the plac'e where sinners and the 
oked are sent an*l tliey are tortured .nu’d 

K Dished far more frightfully than in tlie land 
the living. The foundations in both instances 
,> the same. They arc pleasure and punishment 
|sad upon the swiscss, Tltese are physical 
gans and both pleasure and pain have to be 
psed. At death the body whicb poseeiiaes the 


one, though it is now generally understotai that 
there is no reality in'hind it. Wlien people 
siwak of (iod they ]ioiiit ii)iward and imagine 
tnat He dwells in a kingdom of His own 
somewhere high up in the heavens just as wi- 
live on tile eartli and yon on Heperon. Hell 
they loeiite downwards, eitlier in tlie womb of 
tin* earth, or some otlier n.'gioii still further 
lielow. But in reality the,r<*. are no sncli 
tlireetions ns up or down,and flics*; merely 
indicat*; tin* relativ** pasiliotfs'' of our liniuls and 
ftx;t. We c*amp up from tin* Earth and down 
on this planet without any cliang** in tin; 
direction of onr movenuait.’ 

T’erfec.tly true, my' children. And now thv 
wonls of parting have to b(* spoken. Wcuire 
so eoliatiliited that it must ever be a meeting 
and a {larting. It is strange beyond words that 
we, tile beings of two worlds, should Oioet, li.ut 
it is not Strang** tliiit we liave to part,_ for the 
parting must come cither in life or in death. 
Who enn tell whether we shall meet in anotlicr 
life ami whetluT the memOTy of this life will 
abide witli us ? Yon will return to your own 
land in perfect safety and jiou will be as gods 
among your own people. Besides, the memory of 
what you have seen you * will carry trith you a. 
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E g evidence of yo»ir I wisli it were 

rwisR, blit evotito will tnkn tlioir own oour#<‘ 
no one bns eitimr tlip rigiit or tho jkovit 

riicsc niystorioiis won In luailo us look ill. our 
,ln>r in astirnisiiinpiit. Wbnt iliil lli<- Musti'r 
ri ? Wlint (Miilil bn n liniiir rvMnnnn of 
visit? W^n litvl not tbougbi. of 1tikiii<r ii 
or iinimul with us, l>niu‘' vry niuvrl.iun 
'wIinltuT it ooiilil Hvn iliiring thn lono voyiip*. uii‘! 
wn oorliiinly hni] no iiloii of asking iiiiy liuinnii 
lining to !Ux.’Oiii])nny ns siiinn it jiinitut cxiln for 
lifn. 

Ifiiniclii veiitnrnil to ask, ‘Wliiit- uri’ ivn lo 
uii'lnrstjinil my MastiT, by ii living nvi'lnnnn T 
'I'lin Muster lookrn) very griivi', ‘My sou, you 
will inulnrsliinil when the time eoiues. At 

Hn'seiit I <1111 say no nioii',’ 

W<' woiuk’nil. 1 looknil at llm ^IusUt iuoI 
I Jiiokinl at Orion ami I agnin woiulnrisl. 

The next iiiorning we bacti' farewell to Ashaii 
ami his ilisinplpn. Tin’ Alusier giivi’ ns his 
blessing un<l w<! fell at his fei’t lieforv parting, 

I cjin retneniber him now, ii gniit amt imposing 
tigun', enhn-ey<;<l nml Iriimjiul nf eouiiti'uauei', 
boMiiig np his right hiiml in ii final iNnuilielion 
as we left tin* gronnit am! saileil on|. of 
sighl. 

XXXJX 
Till': Kutukx 

For some tinii* we s})oke of A shim tlie 

M aster, his wisdom and the wonders we Iwul si-en. 
lie Imd ileniLsl the jKissr’ssion of miraenlous 
powers, but by what other name muld w<’ 
ilesipnato wliat wo hml wiltiessosi witli onr own 
eyes and what wc hail fell ourselves whi’ii umler 
the iiiHiieiicc of his power ? What we liad sism 
him doing was ni'eomplislieil witlmul tlie slighti'sl 
elliirt and wi; were convhweil tlmt he hinl no 
intention of impressing or bewildering ns. He 
hinl given an oxphiimlinn of tlie powers he 
possessed, but we eon hi not nndri'stand it becunse 
we knew notliing of tint siihtliT and deeper 
p<>tcntialities of the spiritual part of mnn. '('he 
miracles recorded in ancient times ami attributed 
to great teachers ami projihets were look<sl upon 
as inexplicable or eviilencc of hnmaii ercxliility. 
What wc had sc<’n was certainly beyond our 
iinilcrs^mllng, but tliero was no question of an 
easy bcliei. Wc were unili'r no flelusloii, nor 
<lid wc suapect for a moment tlmt any att<‘miit 
luul been madn to impose upon our belief. A 
suggestion of this kind would havo been an 
insult to our intelligence and a much deeper 
affront to a man the like of whom wc had never 
seen and might never again meet. There was 
aneh distinction In his bearing, so clear was the 
stump of tnitb on Ins face, so holy was his life 
tlmt no one could look upon him without a 
feeling of profound reverence. Had we ever 
heard another man speak as he did f He was 


cngag<>il on a quest tiial appi'ura meaningless 
te most men, but we bad ourst'lvos felt how 
great iiiul Iiow noble the <|nesl was. 

Thin parting ob.^ervalioii of the Master was 
still luiszling us, Miiinchi kniUcsl his eyc-hrows 
and put us the ([ucstion, ‘Wluil dni the Master 
rmnn l»y ii living evidenee of onr visit ? It <iiii 
semt’i'ly he ii wihl creature or il <IoinPsfie«ted 

uni mil I, iiixl there is no likeliliooil of an 

inluihitiinl of Mar.« aeeonipanyiiig us to the planet 
whi'iiee we come,’ 

thutimet scrab'lieil liis land and remarked, 
‘It limy hi' a I'ouipo or some nm* from the City 
of the Kings.’ 

Maniehi sin ink his lieml. ‘’I'lnit’s iihsnrd. We 
slmll sie notliing rnoti* tif the fhty of the Kings 
nor 1111 ’ we likely to mi'et unntlier I'ouipo. Never* 
tlieless. I fis'1 that wimt tlii- Muster luis foreai'eii 
i.s certiiin to hup|h'ii. If^ it is pi hi’ a man why 

di'l the Mtisp'r not tell ns who it would Ito ?’ 

‘It may he somi* one wi’ htivo never met,' I 
snggi’stei 1. 

*That also is out of tlii’ qiiesVim, Why should 
any one who hii.s ncvi'r met us ui’cxnitpHiiy ua 
on 11 voyage from whieh it is iiliiiost (V'rtiiin tiiat 
he W’ill iievc-r leliirn ?' 

‘lyiiiit striki’s me,’ I said, I.s tliiil the Master 
has given ns port of some iijforinaliou, but has 
witlihehl jiart of it. It iiiiiiost si’i ms ns If his 
olijeet was to mystify us. lint he is incapable 
oF it. I have no doulit tiial he hud in mind 
some oiii’ we know, but he did not mention any 
mime iii“ciuise he thought wc might be greatly 
shof’ked mill ii.’itoriisliisl. At the same time, he 
wauti’il ns Pi Is’ pii’tini’ed for the aiirpriso in 
stori’ for us.’ 

‘It itiiisl Is’ as you .say,’ iiemarkeil Mimichi, 
‘but wliut perplexes mo is that wo have no inten¬ 
tion of visiting any place except Opi, and that 
is inendy in fiilRIment of a promise to bid good¬ 
bye to llic monks who were so kinil to us. 
Surely, we dii not expect that any one from Opi 
will be our fellow-lravelli'r to earth. Neither 
this worhl nor onr own lias any attraction for 
tlte holy men at Opi.’ 

Orion had his’ii listening to us in silence. 
His face -WHS tlioughlfnl hut at timoa a sudden 
light camu into his eyes un'l again ^ited like a 
flush of distant lightning on tlie horizon. He 
now joined the conversation, s}ieakmg in a Blow, 
mcdilatiVe voice, ‘It may be that sonic ono will 
volunteer to g <7 with us, soino one who may or 
may not he known to us,' 

•Hut wlio <’an it lie ?’ 

‘If wc knew llial all spisiulntion wouhi Iw ut 
an end.’ 

Tho coiiversiilion then flagged and wo watched 
tiio flight of our airaliip, Keforc leaving Asban’a 
hig’niitage wc tm<! consulted ^ tlie niana in onr 
pAsscsHion, Those did not indicate the site of 
the hermitage, but Raba was.clearly shown and 
we had ma<io a mark locating the cave retreat of 
the Master. As we did not jintend to visit any 
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■other phiot' on the w«y iMick it «■«,» nov iif.’oerijiiry 
to follow the cin:nitoiw ndiiiil iho vurions^ 

plltcti* W(‘ hull xcnn on oiii' wil}’ to Hulni. We 
wero now Hyinc in n -tnuKht line niwnrtls .Opi 
and tiiiinli of the coniitry nvii' ivliteh we wen- 
pHi«»iti}r wtl^ new to ii.'! ntnl wi' iioI^hI ininiemu^ 
towii.i IIIII! Iiirffo villiifTii' in ilic ('(iiirsi! of our 
swift At iiTtniii plini'.-s tin' I'ountry wiis 

inountniiious nml tlii'ii' were Ini^i- n>trioii .4 of 
forest. We imsseci over lieniitifnl Inki's with 
'their pineid wiiler^ niiri'orin^ tin; trees und llie 
hills HiirnnitnlinfT l.lieni. Tlieie were liindsirapes 
■of jinstorni iK'iiiily w'liii'li we jinssed miie)i too 
-qiliekly to lie nlile to inliiiire t.liein fully. Mnri*- 
•over, our llnnitrlils were lyeiip'ieil iiiim; with ihi’ 
fittiini thuM uilli till! pri'sent Now l.iint we litnl 
decidwl to hriiif; oiir visit to Mnrs to nit end we 
■wen! tliiiikintf of the lontr voyiijrx' thnineli spiiee 
that lay Itefoii' ns und wlinl iiwaitisl ns nt. fk' 
•Othi'T end. Would tin* return pns.oijre lx* snfely 
aorouiplislted r We hnd the nsstnniiee of .\sluiu 
'that we wonlil l■elurll to our own filnnet in snfet.y. 
and we hud n linn ■ iniiiitn»i ihnt his pri iliet.inn 
Woiltd eome true. 11 is knnwleiijie wlief.lier of the 
t»ast or of the future wns iihsohitely rifrht We 
tliunt'lil. of l)ie weleomc that uwnihsi us when we 
would lie hnek uimiujt our own people. We 
reeallinl wit.li u thrill of pleusui'o the oM fnniilhir 
fiuw* that would (fu/** lit ns with nti e.vpw'ssion 
of unhoiiinleil adiulrtUioii. N'liere wns n mist 
before our eyes am! a i|uiekeiiiuir of the In*1111 
as thont; 1 ils of thi.s iSniure eame erowdiiiy inhi the 
mind. 

The voii-e of Mnriielii hroke upon onr ilny- 
drcaiiu*. ‘Perhaps wo nw’ nil thinkinjr of ilio 
time when we aliall onee more lie hnek itnionft 
our own tuople mid all that we Inive s<*eii lieii; 
will be a inere memory. 'I’his is ipiite nniiirul 
ftinl iw the day eoines nenrer wlieii we shnll innke 
our final sidutiition to this limd of onr ilreams, 
■our impatieneo will also (rrnw everyday. But we 
■ are oarryint; hoek with us more t.liuu 11 meiiiery. 
It hiw mfii our hif;li privilefte to mivt one wlio 
Is ittreater than any man .we have known mul 
whom we left only a few hours nfro. It will be onr 
misforiuiie if he were to heeoiue only n memory 
Had not u triiiile and a permanent uifliienee in our 
‘livea. It will profit us even now to reeall his 
discourses and observation.s. So lonjj ns we wer»' 
' with him he m'ver assiimisl the role of a 
•teacher, nml we do not know how liis cliseiple.s 
ate tancht But he never speaks exeept to 
teach for all his thantfhts iMutvey instriietion. 
He lives nml thinks on n plane nltogethiT Wyonil 
our rench. but lie speaks with trrent simplieity, 
tlioiifth with Rrent elwpienoe and a mro s^ngth 
of conviction. Snliir, yon liiivo thonglit deepin' 
than any of us und the Master's disritiuwiai must 
hnvo ttppealetl to yon strongly. Cun you riv'nll 
some of his sayings ?' 

*Wlio ean forgot them ?' 1 iisked in re|>ly. 
•‘Since listening to him every one of ua has 
4]«Con)c more thoughtful a ltd life n more serious 


tiling. .\ hiiUerfiy is by no iiiciins an 
iinemninon sight and n naturulist will diseoursi* 
learnisily about its life-history wlicu he sees one, 
hilt the Mastin' sitoke ahout it from a ver\- 
diffen'nt (miiit of view. What In; said was t" 
ns of t.Iie iniliire of n rc*veliition. But the most 
fnr-ivneliiiig doetiine that lie eniineinted was 
iilniiit jirevions and nfb'r births.’ 

'Tlinl: l.s not ;i new tliinry tinil some of our 
mieient tcni'liers tinil iihijosopliers had 11 firm 
Is'lief in iti The notiilile fentinie iiliont what the 
Master said wns his vivid n'lilixntion nnd the 
engi'iii'y of Ins rensoning. AiJurt, altogether 

fiviih tlte prolvn hi lilies of it tliis doetrine of 
11'in earn nti oil is most satisfying, (f tills life Inis 
110 inist anil 1111 fiilinv' everything eoiiiii'etiHl willi 
life wonhi III' transient iiiiil fleeting. And yet 
t.hei'e can lie no ipiestion tlint man is cnpiiide 
of liiiiigs wiileli are imniortiil. .\s the Jfnsler 
[lointi'il out liow eiiji ;tnytiling tliiit is made be 
gn'iih r thnii the ninki'r or eniinre loiigi’r ? tVe 
liiive hunks mid feneliings llnit sis-m to be 
everiii.sting. Thesi' ini' flie extire.ssioiis of the 

iminorpil part of man. It is tins part of him 

thiU is Isini lignin ninl iigiiln, 1 the liighesl. 

aim Is to eseniie this ei'iiseless rotation of hirlli 
nml tletilli.' 

'Ihx's It. not (Niiiieiili' wifli tin doetrine of tlie 
Buddha f' 

•Ye.s,' sniil Mirneiii, 'he nlso lielieveil in tli 
memory of (irevions hirtlis-n Mief that he 
shiirol witli olliers of his rnee. Voii know there 
is a wi'rii ill the l^aiiskrit liingunge referring 
to tills pnrthniiur phitsi* of meiiiory. What do 
you tliink would lutiipeii If such n memory weai 
to beeoine tlie iximmon )iosse.ssioii of linmaiiity ?’ 

‘A most interesting niiesliim.’ [ said. ‘It would 
lend lt> nnlietieval)!(' complieiitiiins anil |>i)asibly 
to u eomtdete deadlock. People would live not in 
the pn'sent hat in the [wst. They would _ hmylly 
take nay intiTest in tile iifTnirs of this lifi-. 
Tile linmim race would become a ince of 
reminiw.'ents. Kven in this life IIktc is u lunrkeil 
fa*iiileiu*y to linr[i on the jiiist as we grow old. 
Old men nnd women nvull the memory of tlteir 
yonngi'r days with pleasure ■ nnd an; nsnally 
ilissatistiisl witli the pretyjit, mainly beisttisc they 
linger superfluous on iho‘stage of life. There 
is a ]ieriiMl of nninlotngo that preeiatps senile 
ilia'iiy und dotage. Tf we had been oontemponirica 
of Alexnnder or (.^iostt nnd wen' born iigain 
at. presl'nt with a eleiir roinoinbraiiuc of> those 
times <l(> yon think wo would tnke tliH faintest 
interest in tin; liappeniiiga of these degenerate 
tjmes as we would designate tbeiii.? We would 
wax as eloituent as r)emo,stheiiesior Cicero, and 
denounce the present effiminnte generation in 
hnriiing philippics. The past has always an 
irresistible faseiinitioii. If we remembered okir post 
lives we would never be happy unless we met 
those we ii.sed to know in our jirevious incarna¬ 
tions, Our sole eiiileuk-our would be to roll hack 
the tide of time. The luarcli of events would 
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Niitif til ii piTtiMiiiMit linlt. Wo WimM wntil the 
lolit <Krriirn‘n(v:t to hiippoa a^rtiii hikI 
I'hori moiiiories Hre a xafo-i'iiartl iijraiiisl fiacli ii 
■lisi'ttT. Rpnronbor that tho tiltiin-ito n^loaso frun 
flic tn‘ii<li]iill of life an'l iloiith !>> tin iioliviitnnl 
iroiiloin and rtu'ii oiio of ns 1ms to work out 
■is <)vvii salvation. Tlio hniimii moo iluos not 
iiiiVi' en niixxf ovon in tlio niinor ufftiirs of 
tins lifo,’ 

•That is so. Thou thort‘ is also i.lio >t.i'aiiKi> 
oiuitradiolioii in our iialnro, tlio onsy orislulity 
in many inattors ttinl tliu iinifinnod soi']it-iinsiii 
in olhors. Wo oasily iicoi'jit many tliLnus on 
lrn'<t anil rofuso othors ovon on kooi! oviilcnw.’ 

Orion was rathor [jn'Oifiipioil, hut lu' (iiiil 
hooii listi-iiin;; h) oiir TOnvorsulion with nUonlioii. 
He now joiiiod in it. ‘What is oiillisi fahilism, 
or prislostination, is an oiitnimo of litis lioliof 
in previous hirths. Yon may n'lnotnlicr that in 
fiirnuT titnos (vrtilin poojilos, spis'iully in .\siii, 
Ih-lirrofI that ovoryl.hiiitt was pnMirdainoil anil tho 
I look of falo was written on ovorv ninn’s 
forolioHii. Till’ roii-soii why siioli ti Isdiof wiLs 
oonili’iiinist was that, it dojirlvml nmti of tho 
powi’r of initiative ati<l took awiiy tho ilrivinir 
ioixa* of stimulus from Inimtui olforL Wlion a 
mail failcil in any onterprisi', ur any ovil la’fi'll 
him ho merely struck his fnri’heail, whioli wa.s 
ill oifect a eonfossion of lielploss impoh'iiei', anil 
his spirit hiiweil to what ho loukeil upon us the 
iaevitahle. Tint the ilootrino of hnruin, for that 
is what tile Master so plain irately ox pi in mil s| 
to us and wlmt has heen at tlio hack of mir own 
iiiiiiils, is tho very ifverso of funili.siii, .More 
llimi any oilhor theury it loaves luaii tho iiiiikor 
;tnd iii:i.sp‘r of his own destiny. \Yo aiv 
w.iyfarors threudiuj?' our way t.hi‘oii"h miiiiy oouiitrios, 
which lUo so lUiiny lives, and oiir irniiiir is ;sik)iI 
or we loilj’r as we will. We are truilusiiii ii 
oi|iii[iped with capital mnl we sipmnrler it or 
|irosp..r u"i-ordiii},s to oiir own eiiiuu-ity. 

‘.Vli, Orion,’ ro'inarkisl ^lariielii, with a liri;rht 
smile, ‘if your silences an* jinlileii yinir s[ieech 
is tike a shower of jewels.’ 

•Have it .vonr own way, ynii ilatteivr. Von 
see how a hirifi’ siftioii of the litimati race [lut 
a wronjr iiiterpivtation upon a .simple hut far- 
ri'adiintr iha'trine. Then' is, howevej', a subtle 
distill,•lioa hotwwn the two phases of this doctrine. 
This was eleiirly iinlicah’i! by the .UastiT inoie 
than once, but the pmiplo who acM’jilcd futnlisni 
as their (.'rop<l eoiild not linike this distinet.ion. 
The pivot of the whole doctrine is tin' law of 
i.'aiise iinil* eftcet. No one eiin f|uesiion or deny 
the existenoo of this law. The only ditTerPitee 
has Wii in iinderstandiiitr its applicability. The 
fatalist believes that ho is at the terminal end of 
the chain that rims from eauise to effis't. All 
that i.s happonliift, all tliat will hii|i|>en is th<‘ 
eftijet of past causes. Ho Ipuviw out of eonsidc'i-a' 
tion the other fact that the proi’ess of causition 
•hies Hot ueasi' any moni than the happenin;' 
of Ihc effect. Life is partly what we made it in 
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the jwst and iiart.l.v wjiat we make it «i' 
our present iiiearnHUoii. You must have noted 
the reliicUiie,' of tile Master to speak of tho 
fiitiii'e in so far as it ivfemsi to an imiividutil. 
He •bail in liis mind tile unproven table efliwt 
from a cause tliat had already hap|K'iusl. Ho 
knows ]a'rfis'tly well what or wlio will be tho 
livinjr evidetice of our visit to tin's planet; be 
pn'ianvd us for what, will liapiien but lie would 
not perturb us by disclosiiijt the idi'iitity of our 
fellow-voyiup'r. This jsirticiilar iiichleiit insxt not 
he ilise.usseij further, hill what we have to bear 
In mind is that the doetriiie taught hy the Master 
is notliiiip- like fatatisiii,’ 

•’riiat is perfictly clear,' I said ; *in fatalism 
tlich' 1.“ no |ilai’i' for se]f.sleteraii nation; one 
men’Iy waits w'itli folded liands for the 
ordained itievilahle. The Mastj'r, on the wiitrHiy^ 
holds tliat the cnlire rcsnonsihilitv is our own,. 
\Ve eiiiinot of esmrse avoid or escape the effort,, 
hilt the cause is in our own hands. The harvest 
thill we leap is of onv own sowing;. Insteml of 
la'iiijr pitssivc iiistriiiiienls in llic hands of destiny 
lie are tlic aruliilects of iinr«>wn futiiri', and we 
make it or mar it acisii'iiiiii; to our own inoli*. 
iiatioa and <air own etl'orts.' 

.Mariiehi .said, AVe are all attreeil as to the 
ti'iietn oi till' Master’s doctrine and we also know 
thill it has hisai taiijrht and aecepU'd by a very 
hirt,’!' sii'Lioii of oiir feiloM' human ti<uii{,''S on 
earth. Hilt I wonder whet her theie is any 
ex]ilHtitiiion ivilliiii oiir iiuilersiiindtiio of the 
iniraeiiiiius jiiiwcrs ptossessi'irby tlie Mash'r. lie 
liriiiself lias jriveii a very laeiil ex|ilaiintioii, but 
is il, I'unijii’elieiisihle to oiu' iiitelli^'eiice ? You, 
Saliir. I'hiiil'isl me aliiiiil ivhiil you ealleil iiiy 
Iniiioer For miracles, thiiiioli I am sine all of yon 
ireiii' us kis:(i as myself. \Vell, lliat. Iiiiiit;er lias 
ills'll satisfied, hilt. what, is the eX|)lnmitioti 

I said, 'We liiid il from the .Maso-r himself 
and Imw ran we iiani'ovc upion it ? Men wlu> 
iiave sail I that luiraeles i|o not ha|)|ieii. or bavc 
riiliciiliKl tlicjii as the credulous la'ltcf of an 
ioiiorant ■ superstition weie theiiisclvcs ijsnnnuit. 
Oar niiiiils move in eertain well'iiiurkisl circleg 
and iK'vond these they eaMiiot. s'o. Hut us the 
eiri'les widen oiir eiimin'ehensiiiii }:rows. The 
protrress is step liy .step, ami il is within our 
kiiowlLsj};,- lliiil w hat tras im^issilite or ■nirm'iilmta 
ill the past is easily ueenmplislusl in the preiieiit. 
Then' is only one fiiet wliieli siK'ms remarkable 
ami that is tliat lairiieles were known when most 
of the inventions nf seienee wein' nn known. 
The liVo ini', on two dlfferi'iit iilanos and the 
sfiarcliiaKs of the spirit bi-jfiin niiicli earlier than 
lli^ inventions of .seioniK. 'I’liis was due to the 
pn'paration in pivivions iiicarmition.s. When we 
ou niu'k to the world pcsiple will say we liave 
perfiifiiiisl a inarvelioiis fiiit but does it not senni 
quite insip'iiihcant eoiii|ainsl.to wbat we have seen 
the Master doing 7 You, Marnohi, anil I have 
actually felt his power over oiir minds, How 
can wc explain that power when tite region of 
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itiv ii< idi iinkiiiiwii iviiiiiry Ui ii!< y 

tho pnigiiwA of till’ liiiiuiiii I 1 UN', Ic is 
fur nion; twlvatiwsl tliiin in iiiii'ifnl, tinii's, Imt liuvf 
wo pTwiuuMl iiMOllii'r Itiiilitliii nr Christ? Tlinsn 
MitHtCTS itill lint pnssl'ss ihn si’inlltitic klKiwIlsIiri' 
thul wti linvn tuiniiinsl in ni'nui. tiiims, hut tiii'ii' 
wisijoiii Ullil iJinir jsiwnrs liilS'n iinViT Iss'li t<|liiil)i'i[ 
ikfti^r thinii. I low run W rX]il!iiii t]ir snutiinss 
tif thnM; fc'iw^lirrs nxin'iil nn l.iir thiury thilt thnv 
had r^Mirriitriilnil all tln-ir jNJwrrs in jmst iursif' 
nutiiMis >jii till* iiilriliiri'iiii'iit nf tin* spiritnnl 
filiUiilty ? Till* isissi’ssiiiiis Ilf till* wnrtil mid tin' 
■nultivtltinii of tin* )nl<*ll«a liiiil im iittnirdoi) for 
(hRtii. It <*iuiiioL hr ilniihtisl for a iDoinrnt Hint 
:thiiy hiul iiih'ltudiiHl itifts of » vary hit'll ordrr, 
.but thoH* tvrn* suhsrrvirnt to I hr sjiii it ivliirh 
doiiiinnh'd nil uthi i* fiiriiUirs. 'I'hr wnndrrs of 
iiRinnri: :m* ns notliiiiir riiiiiiwml hi tin* viiiiiilri's 
of till* sjiiril. Wr hnvr s()iit;lit to ili'vi‘lii|i tin* 
fomrs thul rxist oiitsiilr of niii'si'lvi*** ; thi'sr 
Maalrrs hnvr riiltlviihsl |io«rr.s iiiiinir in Ihrir 
own sidvrs. To it;iioniMt iiriiphr thr iTiiiiiiplis of 
scionoi; iirr likr niini(*li*s ; lo us thr tliiiijrs that 
we Imvr sixai doiit* hy Ashitti iiir iiiinwli's, 
bixniiisi.' they biiHIr us nial wr iln iiiir krnnv lioir 
In noeounl for llietii.' 

The oolivrrsntioii thru hsik a aiiij*i* |irir|.iral 
turn. Wr spiiki* iihoiit I >jii lunl l.lir i^ioiiks, laii 
not iimch nliDiit Nnroii. Our lali'iiLiun wns to 
make a vi’ry hrirf stny at 0)>i ami to start on 
the lioiiuiwanl vnyiiKr us riirly as nusstbli*. 
Ifehm; Iritvilii! Ashiui’s lieriiiilaor Nahor laiil told 
us that he wniild (iverliaid the laarhiiii* llioroiiohly 
iKifore. we roiiiiiirtii*i*il thr loijo ]ias.sa|fi* hark tu 
our own planrL This mi|;ht laki* a Wis'k ami 
we jiTOiiosi'il leiiviiit; ()]ii a- soim as Vnlior 
finishial his work. 

'rile liistaiu'i* hl■LlVlx*a Ihilia and tipi as the 
/<*f«w Hnts is Miit very fro'iit and «r ix'tiirinhrn'il 
tliiit wo hud H'l'ii the vapour r<>luiuii of Ihilia tin* 
muriiiiiK wr laiiilisl at Opi. Swiftly and silriilly 
wti ITow lowarils our drstiiialion iivrr nrw Iniiils 
.and now sis'iies. ni}i;;rd hilly trnrts iilh'riiatiut; 
with pnslond lamlsraprs. Tlirix* wrn* lauiiy 
.townships and liiitp* iiml small vitlarrs hut 
wo did not pass ovrr lar^r ellirs. Thr soil in 
luuny [Mirts of Mai's imist hr vi'i'v ft rtilr fur 
thore wen* sifrns of a luxurioiis vriphition 
whemvor we had {tom- and the rainfall apjieaiisl 
to ho well distrihntril. Thr |;iis'iii’rv was must 
Xnttefiil and restful ti> the ryr, whilr ilir display 
of eolour in wood lam Is in wiiirli flowrrs nhoiiadeil 
was daxxliiiK. Mars is nmlouhti'iliy thr liotanist's 
paraditK'. Tlirn* wrii* vrry few Howrrs whirl] had 
no Mont, anil vrry often thr aroiiia was us 
exquisite as it was variisi. \iilun* had dowrrisl 
tho nxl planrt with a proili>'al hand. 

It was nn hour before siiiisi,*t tlial we rearlinl 
Opi. Nalsir eireleil ovi-r thr monastery. twits* and 
pu^tsi a lively tune u|>un his iiislnAiient to ^ive 
intimation of oiir iirrivn). Wr landed in front of 
the buildinfT We had foriiirrly used as a iiimgai* 
for our machine. 


XI, 

Nalsir's luiisieal rail had tile dosirtst rtth 
As wr aliiflitoil on tin* KR*u>id Wr saw Karos ai 
.sevrral othrr monks liurryiiif; towards us. Tin 
jfjveliil us with jri'rat warmth and informi 
us Mint our old rooms were ready for our ii. 
ami they Wrn* very [ileastsl hi «*e us a|;iiiii. f 
we luovisl towiirils llir biulilin(r I iiolieeil tin 
Orion's ryes wriv eatrerly looking in tin 
dirretioii. f knew tlial be was lisikinK for NarK 
who of roiirsf eonhl not eoiiie tail lilt 
tile monks lo nus*t Us outside tJie. miniuster 
Siirh etifOTiiess on her part would have txiliipn 
Iiiisisi hri* dignity in tin* e^es of the moiifc. 
Swill IIS we n]ipi*oaclnil the building. Kurus an 
tlir oilirrs kis'piiig lip nn aniiiiiiteil eoiiversitio 
with Miiriirlii, i had a glimpse of the flutter \ 
a wliilo liaml for a liioiiiriit and knew it wn 
Xnrga's wi*h*omr It, Orion. 

Win'll we cnti'rrd the [Kissagr llnit led to th' 
various wings of the star-shais'd building W' 
saw Niirgu stmidiiig in the doorway of one o 
till- n Minis, It was impossible U) look at llin 

visl.. hrantv withimt a thrill. Rlir stooi 

rinliant in Mu' iliixzliug .splriidouv of her heaiity 
her fia-r aglow* with pleasiiiv and her eyer 
shining with a susliirhm of uioislnri' in them 
She was the same ami yrt not tile saiiie. Theie wa: 
a new grace in thr i-nrvrs of her iwerlesf 
form, then’ was ii new languor in her liinlts, a 
new l.imiilitv in fier mirii. 

Then* was a Iniriger in her eyes that 1 laid 
not set'll brfoiv, ami a slighi heaving t>f tile 
iMiaoiii. Piuliahly Maniehi ami the others iiotiei'il 
no ehaiige, ami' me eyes miglit have iax-ii somr- 
whal intliieiierit hv my iimigimitioii. Nargii’s e.Ves 
met ours in smiling wrli'cme. ami they re.sttvl on 
Orion’s for Ihe .sliiidow of an in stunt longer, but 
they VMisseil on to XiiIhji' mnl (iiiniinet. Then 
tile'I'lah'iaasl innsir of her voire was in our <iiirs. 

’VY'leoine. my frirmls from a world wlilrli 
to onr eyes is only ii himimiry in the heaveiis. 
tlirirr wi*lc,aiie ! ^'uii have seen all that you 
waiiUsl tu see of this world of tairs, and I tlimik 
Kiiha that hr has had you in his safe kropiiig,’ 

\\^■ leiwisl to lirr with profiiiiml resimct and 
Maniehi thanked her oiis'ait lirhulf. ‘Lady', siiitl 
he, ‘imthing eiiii exiv'l the grarioUsiirss of yiair 
weltrome. Wr an' tivio. not only in fulfilment 
of our promise, hut Iksmiuso wr liiivr Isien isigerly 
looking foniiirtl to this day,' to thr honour of 
stamliiig on«> morr in your pri'sriiee anil the 
plefisiiiv of iiieotiiig onr friends here ^fon' our 
final ilrpartupo from your wonderful world.’ 

Niirgii fiownctl archly in mock displeiisun'. 
‘Whut talk is this of defiarHire .at tlie moment 
of arrival ? Nay, nay, it is not ..good to s|)^k 
of ut the of 'Wc misiU 

Iiold you pri*ioiier« nt our riovewipn pl«wurc« 
Wo hold you mnifwm which shall he th<‘ 

trpiwijre of your wisdonrit 

your liberty until your ixifferw arc empty. How 
sny you, my good Karos ?’ 
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AVi'll iki»il t‘|>i>kn», iny Imly, yiiu Ituvc 

•(lokcn »ii>' tliixi^ht in litu^iiiiirr ivInVIi we roiiM 
iii'Vfr Hn'I.’ 

Mnnichi IkihviI Imv niritiii. AVc me nwr- 
wIic<IiihhI liy (lu“ i-xivi^titii; invHl iinii^nn" of ymir 
kitiiliHW!^ hikI w<‘ yielil uiir^'lvo- ri’iidy |>riH>tii>)s 
tn yiitir Mivvri’ifrii »ill iiii'l \vc jitiifi' imr libci'ty 
ami oiir livo iirtrt'r'<“m'<)ly in yoiir fair aiiil all- 
■■■>iii|iii‘rint; 111111111“,’ 

Aik) in 1 )h‘ i|iiii‘k Iiiiiikhii' nf the inniiii'iit 
>|ilrii<‘lii •■“li'lil'Kit forwiiiil iiinl ktn’lt llli- 

La>lv Xai’jfti, (iiiil liftin^r liov Imml.iftil Iniiitl- 
'aluii'il il li;.^1itly ivit.li lii^ li|>r“. ami tlii’ii vom- 
:iii<l sloml )piii-k witli Ills lii-ail linwini, 

Xo kiii^lil of till- aiK'ii'iii iliiys of l■ll^l1h■y 
coiilil iiav ilniir wliiit Mitrili'lii liiil witli a tmiii' 
|•llnr^i.v tfr.w'i’ or wiili jrii'atj'r |iin|)iii‘l.y. Ilo 
-aluli'i) Niirita im om* bomlii hipfot-i* a iinoiai. 
Wo non- not only nrmiin'il Iml fi'll pIiiInoii.i about 
till' olli'i'l on Kl 1 r^^ aii'l ibo otlwi' inonkFi. WoiiM 
iboy approve of tlii* lii;jli ])riosfj‘s> bioiiir froatoil 
K-i a ^fnait <'onif laily y 1 liHiki it at Kaniii ami 
saw at oiiri- tliut be bail lixoil bis fVc's Iilnai 
,Mara<‘bi in a imuzlocl IJi* was tint tliinkiiiir 

of till' knifi'htlim'ss of tin' Inaiiaoo. but tbc 
ioiinnnity of Arnnu'lii from tin' i'oiisi'i|iioiii'i's of 
liis rashin*i!is in toiri‘bin}f \aiifa. tVas not slio 
like a livo I'lii'li'ii' win*, wliosi' louali woulil liavo 
kiKM-koil ilowii. if not killi'ii. a amii t Anil lii'i'i- 
was Manii'bi jM-rfof.bly iiio'inii'sriii'‘il as if hi* bail 
loiii-bi'il a inin'i- wotiiaii, 

Naisja's fj-i-s wi'i'i' bcjiiniuf; with ploiisiiri' ami 
a bowibiliiii^ iDoupry. ‘Sir KiiioliL’, sin' sab), ‘1 
iJiank you for your knitslitly I'oiirtnsy ami your 
I'liivalroifs snmnnii'i', Itnst you now with your 
brotlinr kiiiolits ainl oivn us an narly o|i|iiirtiiiiity 
Ilf lisUaiino to yian* a<lvi'iitini's ami kniithtly 
• lis'ils, ami toll us of the ejamsi'is in Histri ss 
wliirni ,voii ii'sdUfil ?' 

Nsutttu iiii'lincil her bnail ami iiassoil insbli' 
(be ruuiri, riosbitt the iluor iM'liiml lair. 

In our own rooms Karos askml Marui'lii 
■•xoitoilly, ‘Dili you fori nothinir wlioii vim 1/iiii'lii'il 
NurRH ?' 

•No. Why shiaihi I r’ 

‘Ifociiuse she is mucb on in* ina'tm't.ii' than we 
aiv and no man iiuiy tom-li her with safoly to 
hiinsi'lf.’ 

‘Well, I did, and ,vim saw tliat iiothinK 
happon*"!.' 

‘Stniiip'!' sail Karo.s, and thi'ii he ami his 
I'Oinpanioiis wbihdrow and wi- weii* left to 
oiinia!lve.s. 

‘MaiTiohi.’ 1 said, ‘I am sure in a former 
iiiramatioii you must have l>«'n of the knights 
of Kinif Arthur’s Round Table.’ 

‘Kir Lancelot ?’ suRf^tdl Orion, with .sly 
lualiui. He was scarcely plcasefl that such 
honour should have hc&llcn any man other 
than hiineelf, for iu his hcml ho knew that he 
was the chosen Ktiijfht of Nuirh. 

“Not^ so,’ I answered, “that would be a calumny 
•Hiirnrhi must have been Sir (ralahad himself.’ 


'I am Rli'k' '•'‘‘’I Miiruehi. ‘that 1 rondtmd 
lier tile liomiiRe iliic to II princess .for though 
royalty lias ecasisl to be the individual right of 
a mail or womiin to he ni.val will nlwiiys rciiiniii. 
Tilt' mistake that llnyv iiiiule in the old times 
was ill thinking that Uiew was liennlity in roynity. 
Kingliness or ipieeiilitiess is a )iersonul distillctioH, 
Have you iiri.vivliere seen a niori' loyal p«mionii|pt« 
than .\sliaii. nr ii lumi' imeenly figure than 
Narga. and tlie niie is a lieriail and the other 
Is a mm y' 

'Tine,' iiiiiriiiini’d Orion. ‘Yon an- right UK 
iisaal, .Marui'lii.' 

We bad no I lion gill of spending tile aftoriiooii 
and evening in our iniims, \Ve had n wash, 
put on the robes that. Kan is had given ua anil 
strolled oiiL in til opi'ii, Niiiior and Oaniutet 
wen* ulreiidy at mirk on the inaeliinc which 
t,Iie,v had taken inside tin- impniviscd lutugar, 
.Vllhniigli we dill I1II.I. Mill'llly sjieiik about it 
all of us were more or loss iiil|Miti(iut to 
stall on the liiiiiii'ward voyage, ami the pilot and 
his ims'lmiiie knew that we woiilil be ready na 
soon its they were ready, * 

< >11 ders’i.'iidirig fi'oiii tile airship I liatl noticwl 
a iiF'w face aiming I ho monks who weinninisl us. 
We had not seen liiiii during onr first stay at 
f)])i aifM he dill not si-ein to lielong' to tfie onlcr 
Ilf monks. I did not take piirtieufar iiolicn of 
liiiii Imt as the tlins' of iM, Maniehi, Orion and 
myself, I'Miiie ouL, we saw this man loifiiriiig in 
fmiit of the I 111 mastery i'videutl.v with llic 
inti'iitioii of lu^^J.stillg ii.s. This iiiigdit tuivo bis'ii 
dill' to a perfeetly iiatiii'iil curiosity, fur Ilia 
inaiiaer of uur crniiing as well ns the fact that 
Wi: were visitors fniju tinother worlil Were hound 
III make any otic euriou.s. Knt sniiieliow I hail 
taken an imtnisliate dislike to the man. He was 
a sh*ek, nmlersizi'd individual with shifty, ferrety 
eyes that iniviT lookisl one srpunely in tllM eyes. 
Me criiigiHl as lift salutisj us nml Iiis smirk was 
in keeping with ids attitude. 

‘Veil si's'iii to be a nowciimer here, iny frioiwl,* 

I began without een'inony. 

‘Yes, iiiasliT. I am a traveller like yoiirsclvea 
ami the ii'vereiid fatliia's liew have linen very 
gooil to me.' 

‘Du run itileml jiiining the urder of the 
monks?’ 

‘f am not worthy. 1 am only a iioiir siitnor 
whoso ipt‘l have fortunately stniyeil to this place.* 
He piously turned up his eyes as he said this. 

' Mai'uchi and Orlmi had la'cti also looking 
III the MiHir ami they must have taken his 
Hjeasun* eorn.'c.tly, ‘What's yunr name, friend?' 
Hskdl Maruclii suddenly. 

‘.lomel,’ said the man. 

And wliat is your lainipafioii ?’ 

' ‘I do odd jobs when I get them, but I have 
some means of my own and as my wanta are 
few, I get along without much difheulty.’ 

‘You are a lucky man. Amd your thoughts 
have now turnivl bi rr>iigiori’?’ 
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‘You may «iy so, but I uiu of no consequ¬ 
ence.’ 

The humility of the in tin iliil not inipi-eHs us 

at all 

As Wo willkoil towsinis tile Lnililin^' wltere 
the mHohiiio whs ke|it Ktiivis tnnl soiii<> otlicrs 
joined us und tlie iiihii Juitiel follnwinl otoso tit 
our heels. Wo foinui Ntibor and Ganimet 
workini; inside the inai-hino. They were wirefully 
examining the intiehininy. As tlio litrlit was 
partially failinj; they Iiail tiirmsl on tlie eleelrie 
Ti^hte and wen' Kointf over every part of the 
nuiohine. 

, ‘Woll?’ askeil Maruchi, looking at Ntibor, 
'Sfhat is your isqiort ?’ 

‘Everythin); is rifjhl, .Sir, but we shtill eletin 
the whole inaelniie tboroutrlily iiinl ptThaps 
substitute a few new |>ai'ts. On tile return lli^rhl 
we shall not In; able to halt anywliei-e for repairs.' 

fNo,’ said Mimiebi with a liruud smile, ‘unless 
you look out fur n ball'-wtty house in tlit' tiuion.' 

As Miiruelii and Naliur were speakiii}; in 
our own lHii);uu)s:e no one else euiild understand 
a word of what was'lieiii); said, hut Jutiiel was 
lookiiif; at tlie inueliine very I'liriuusly, ami while 
Manir.hi was talkjn); hi Karos ahont Kipri the 
other man iiskisl me slyly, ‘Mow would you 
return to your world if anytliiiii; went wnni); 
with your iimebine V 

I was somewhat .starthsl anil lookisl keenly 
nt this nmn of evil tliuu);IiLs. Then 1 said 

g rimly, ‘We take good eare t.lnit ncthint; slionld 
appen to oiir niaehiiie. You may just tvs well 
know that if any oni^ else wen' to lay Ins liaiids 
U|MUI the inai'liine it would mean death to him.' 

The iiiun smiled slyly and aetually wiukisl 
lit me. ‘You are surely pulHii); my le)f,s,’ he said, 
‘(kinie aiiil toiieli tile imiehiiie,’ 1 iiiyitisl him. 
He made a depnaiitory fiesUin'. 'I have iiu 
thought of hmeliiu); your maehiiie.’ 

It was nearly dark now. Mamehi and 
Karoa were en(! 3 i|;isl in an animated ninversatiou 
to whieh the other tuniiks weri' listen iiig intimtly. 
Orion was .standinp silently apart and hail moved 
to one side of tlie imu'hiiie from whieli lie eould 
not bl^ seen. Then he iiuietly slippeil out of the 
building. I had all along fully expis'teil him to 
do ao. 

A few moments passisl and then .Jornel made 
a moveinent to pass out of the hnildiug. I laid a 
detaining hand 11)1011 his shoulder, and as he 
tried to wriggle out of my hold I tigbh'ned my 

■ * t-- 1- I 1 ' *1 •!-. ? I.* 



joinol scowleil, ‘I want to go out for a 
brpMtb of air. I find it rather eloso beri'.’ '■ 

t linked my arm into Uis. 'You aw perfectly 
right, I f«“l surtbeatwi. Where shall we go?' 

I rather hoi or dragged him to ‘ the open 
entrance. The mau wa.s ainioat speechless witli 
vexation lipt luy atdtudc uud iiiy gestures were 
so.frieodly . that he eould not utter a woni of 
ranonstnuioe or iirotCst, though he understood 


all the time that I had no niiml lu let him jiass 
out of my sight, Tim sliade.s of evening were 
closing ill ami, as I had fully e.ximepsl. Orion 
was nowhorc to Im seen, .foniol glanewi this way 
mill that and tlmn said, ‘Your friend who went 
nut a little^ while ago swms to have di.sa|iii»ure«l.‘ 
‘As he is not likely to in: lost yiai masl not 
have any aii.xiety on Ids aecoimL’ 

‘You are [ili'iised to be merry. I was woiider- 
ing wlieit' he eould tiave gone all by himsetf.’ 

‘It would he la.'tter for you to I'easi' to wiiudiT. 
Chiriusity is not always a lii'allliy habit. My 
friend’s teuqa'r is not of the fiest and I wotil.i 
not answer for tlie t‘oiisis|ueiiees if be I'ouud out 
you Aw following him or dogging Ids sh-p.s.' 

tioiiiel trieif a little lilntr. '1 ran go where I 
like, 1 Uike orders From no mie.' 

‘ 8 oft!y, my friend. You uiv ipiite I’lTe to 
go ivllerc: yiiii like, but .voii must restrain your 
curiosity a little and must not [day tlie S]iy.' 

dome] mutteii'd sometbiiig mid turned bnek 
into the building. Notliiiig loath, 1 retnieisl my 
stiqis witli liiiii. 

A hull' later, ail of us eaiiie out and we .saw 
(VI 011 .smiutering towarils us. Ills liead held Idgb 
and Ids eyes sliiniiig. 1 knew be had been to 
the trvstiiig jdai'e and liad met Narga. To Idiii 
I spoke no woril as .foiuel was walehiiig him 
from the eonii'i' of his eyes, but f dnnv Nabor 
aside and wldsiieri'd to liim, ‘I think it will be 
safer if von and Giiiiiiuet sh't'j) in the laiiehiiie. 
f don’t like die looks of this new man here. He 
is very curious about tim maeliiiie and wants to 
S[iy oil every one of us. He may taiU|)er ivitii the 
iimeliiiie ill igiioranee or out of slnvr wiekeiliiess,’ 
Nalior exjiressed his willingness to slee|) in 
the machine. 

‘And you iai|flil turn im die eunmit on the 
iviri'S outside die Jmicliiiie.* 

‘We surely wni. We shall take no ehaiiees.' 
Imnii'diately afti'r dinner Nabor and Gmiiiiiet 
went away U> pit-ss the night in the imu-iiine. I had 
given a liiiit to .Mariicdii that it would be siifer 
if they reinaiiu'il in elinrge of the airsliip at night 
ami lie iqiprovini of my suggistion. We had 
three rooms and I took Orion into my own room 
and askeil him, lowering ■ my voks-, what he 
thought of die man ^Jomel, who had htvn 
iissigtu'd a room beyond itiir own. 

‘lie is a snaki' in tlie grn,«s,’ wim Orion's 
prompt reply. 

‘This evening when you went out of the 
building where tiie imicliiue is ke])t lie triixl to 
Follow you, evidently with the object of -spying 
on your inovements.’ 

Orion becami' vciv imle. ‘My God!’ he 
excUiimwl, ‘did lie actually follow iiiu?’ 

‘No, I dill not permit liiin 6i do so, but 
anotlier time be may elude luy ri^ikiice and may 
follow you without niy knowledge. 

Orion looked at me in aileiw'e and then asked, 
“Sahir, you know something ?’ 

(7b he nmiinued.) 
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T ouay, tli<‘ L'sih 1 ) 1 ' ■, 

Kasi’Ii^l ffiily i'<“l(‘l)riitr:- tlic 
y<-!n' 1(1' its 

'I'lic widnlcrl’iiDy Ijliic Itiili;iii sky )ius 
t^rihiv ;i siiniliri'utiil :i nitlK'i' siilciiiii loiik on 
:ii-cuiiiit Ilf (Ui> p'jiyisli <-l<iiiils tliat iiH' iiiiiviiifj 
;il)i>iil ill a li'isnrcly Fasliimi, ami iimlci'iicatli 

il ai'(‘ Ilyin;;' tin' lla;;s <if I lie i-diiiili'y.milioiial 

tla;;'i(f grci'ii, wliili'and ml aiidliliu'k I’artv- 
f1a;;s witll llli‘ syjnhdl of (lie fitsiiii in (lie 
iiiiddlr, imuliii’in;; a cinitrasl cd' ccilmir willi 
tin' sky iivi’rlictid. 

At dll' liMil of itio wliitc moiinmi'iii 

Ix'di'i'ki'd 'witli ;;old lici'i' and tlii'l'r, I lie naliniial 
tiioMiiinciil cnvtcd t‘i syiidiolizc tltc indi'iic'iid- 
cttcc of Italy and the r<nn|(if‘tiiin of its unity, 
ill tin' lai';;i' l*ia//a Yciii zia and in tin' stl'ia'ts 
tliat li'ad into it, liavi' oatlici'i'd |)('ii|ili' in ilicir 
llioiisaiids -nil'll, wciim'ii, hoys and j;ii'ls- -to 

(•(•U'lifatc' (Ilf solfinn ofcasioii, . .ational 

fi'stifal of tlif ittaifli on Ifoim*. 

Aliovf all tills f»)\vd tliri'f afi'ojilaiifs art' 
iiiovin;; alioiil in tlif rorm of a (i'ian;;lf 
in'odiifiii;; a noLsf that is tlif iinisif of tlif 
iK'fasitm. 

All lisivf fonif today to join llio solfinn 
Imt joyous OfIrluiition, to ri'iti'iiitf llioir faith 
ill tlif and the now {;ovoniiiifnt. In the 

davs of its liivth inaiiy dill not rffo;;iii/f thf 
|M>tfiitiality of tlir now fnroo and [irodiotod its 
iloath -witliin a ivook. Wooks liavf jiassod, 
inoiiths liavo passed, veal's Inivo passorl ami 
with the jiassin;; of oVfI'y week, month and 
year (ho now foi'ff has luovftl forwaiil >v'itli 
I'odojjhloil slrcii^fth to inspire hope and 
ooiifidiTjff in its atihori'iils and to iir;;o tlioin 
to further aotivitv. 

AViiat is tlio luajipo tliat lias jiorfoniifd 
all this oliangf in Italy? AVliat is the thing 
tliat the crowd of today lias ooiiio to pay its 
homage to ? Wliat is the seerof that lias 
kept this govoninioiit and the party, about 
which possiiiiistic opinions, were held by many, 
in power ? Is it nioroiy eooroioii, is it merely 


thf woi'diiig of tlif fimiitn" of all iiiidoHi’inblo 
I If infills so ilia I pfari' and party-iiitfrfst.s may 
I'fign snproiin'. and kffpiiig an fftioi'fiit system 
of ospionagf so dial fverv I'fViiliidonarv effort 
might Ilf iiimifdiatfly tlirotth'd to death? ()r 
is thei'f siani'tliing in this party, this goveni* 
iiii'iil,--some jiatenial lovf, some fraternal 
kindness whieli tint mass-m ind iiislim-fively 
and i|iiiekly pei'ffives, that nil mots the nation 
toils support? 'riifse ai'f till' thiMiglifs that 
jiii.'sed tlirongh iny mind ‘as I stood alone in 
thf fiviwil watfliing dif eflelp-ation. 

Ajiart fnim the farl that thfii' are no 
things^ ill thf world wliicii niiglit not be 
frilh'i/fd in ffrtaiii aspcfts, it nnist Ilf atlinitted 
without I'fsi'i'vi' thill dif* l''asfist, governnifiit 
lias I If el I a. great siieeess in Italy, a siieeess 
wliifli she has not known for many many 
ffiiliirifs. And this snei'fss lias not liffii the 
ffsiih of firi'flivf ])iijpagainla as is pifsiinifd 
by many, i'llb'elivf piKpagaiida may sufooftl 
for a nioiiifiil Inif il fan iifvi'i' ad<l stainilia 
to a mall or to a party or to a govenimeiit 
unless the slainina for growtli is tbeiv. One 
eaniiot hoodwink the world for long with 
projiaganila, beeaiise sisnter or later th<' actfl 
of a man as also flinse of a govermiieiit are 
brought to ligiit ami the world sits in jmlgmeiit 
ii|sin il. 

lint to I’ftnrii In oiir ijiiestion. What is 
dll' signifieHiii'i' of today’s eelebradoii ? 
Kleveti years ago a group of men, destined to 
eliimge the liistory of their eoniilry, made a 
jiiiir<‘li on Ihiiiif ami took eliaigi' of the 
goverimierit. It was an e|S)eli-niakiiig ineident 
ill the history rif the I'onntry in so far us it 
l^ieant the fall of a goveriiineiit and the advent 
of Miiotlifi', lint it was soiiifthing more, it was 
the fall of a mentality. Who iiiiirelnsl on 
Roine and who abdh'iifeil the govermneiit? 
To Rome inareheil back tlie Romans and out 
of it went away thi' ]isend((-Roinans. Wlien 
ev<'ry year, at tliis date, the'Italians gatlior to 
eolobrah' the occasion, th'ey gather to hail the 
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returned Rotuan^, the reftirtimfr spirit of 
Some. 

Let me l)c mon* expJirif. The nse of 
Faachim is coiisklered lie iti;in\' to Ixi (Jiie’to 
the particular historical ciiviiiiisfaiH'CH of the 
country' after the post-war perioil. Tu so far 
as the evetits of tlu* world ciutv an cipnieiit 
of ^tnlity with lliciii. it is ipiiti' triio that 
VascLsm coiiltl ovnlve itself only nn the then 
,,politico-ecoii()niie eoiulilioiis of Italy. lint the 
pzplanatinii does not explain everythinfr, ft 
.(Iocs not exi>liiin lliose spiritual I'letaents of 
.I'asfisni whu'h today we find throwinft into the 
j hackgnninil tiie merely iMilitieal and ecnnoniie 
. way of goveraiiient. It does not e.xpiain how 
out of the liaptisniiil hath of tlie war Italy, nf 
all the countries, came out first to start n riew 
career in the world. 1 eonsiih'r l''ascistii to 
he a non-ralional ny^iventenl. However ituieli 
the thisH'ists of Kascism mi^ht speak and 
wriU' alxint the.'Vlasse <liri};eiite’' and the 
^FacKast urislocrar'V, to me l'’a.seistn .seems to he 
the expression of the iiuiss-aiitui of Ital^', that 
inns.s-niiiid who.se moyenient.s ace always niin- 
rational and whleh is the host ciistixlinn of the 
spiritual Ireasnii's of a nation's eiviii/ation. 
It is not for nothinjr that Miissolioi. who liv 
hirtli hetonp< to the liiimhler folk, sits at the 
heail of the ptverninent. It is tlie noii-rational 
uiasK-iniiid tlint, already stins'd hefiire Imt 
violently shaken hv the shock iil the wtir, took 
a fateful direction anti Musstiliiii is the expix's- 
sioli of that activity of the mass-inintl. Tlie 
•particulai' [loliticn-econoinic ennditions wra'e 
only contrivances of the destiny of the nation 
to help this 1’0-flowering of tlie pcojile. My 
, explniiatioii may seem to he mystical, hut where 
"personalities are conceniod, where tlie tpiestioii 
' involved is that of anexpeeteci anti sometiines 
"iuexplif’iihte asjieets whleh an histtirieal 
incuieiit assumes, one eamiot avoid heliig 
ntystieiil, .Viul in fact, is then* not, ntitwith- 
'■ standing all our rational e.xpl a nation, a mystery 
shrouding the eiifiii* evolution of human 
historv ? 

*■ I 

If we want to umlerstand Kascisin, we 
, iimst go to the deepest depth of the science 
of HOeiology, xvo must dare to penetrate into 
raco-metapliysics. 1‘nless we do so, we cannot 
understand many of the acts of Mussolini, 

, because F'eseisih—rather Italinii Fascism, 
hecause the term is being adopted by other 


ootintr/esas woU to o.vpttwsuiuVar movements— 
is tbc e.vpmssfoji of a nationn/ temper, of n 
special nationn/ oiit/oo/c on life, an oiit/ook 
tliat is determined liy the entire tnidition of 
tile c’onntry. ff it were a merelv eeonomico- 
politleal (InctriiiP, it wisild hiiv'e atfairuKl its 
gtiai and Itnished its mission by giving to the 
world its corporatn’c system and the lalionr- 
iharter. W^hen it hegaii its canier, tlie 
eeonoiiiie ipiesHon was the most pressing one. 
and its solution was the first vital uoeessity 
and Ko its attentiiui was at first absorbed by* 
it. .\nd even today when it has to show 
before the world its reenixl of aehievenient, 
if iKiints to this because this is the thing that 
has the iimst universal appeal on account 
of its jina-tical iitilify for all people that arc 
siifVering from the eaiiker of niodi’rii econoinie 
evils. Ihlt it eovefs within its aetivity more 
siiblle things, I should say also niori' im|H>rtiiiil, 
iiiasnnieli as the characteristic [lolitieo- 
ei’oiioinie stvueliire of l•'aseism will siieeei’d 
and endure In tlii' e.xteiit it succeeds to give 
tlto.sc subtler things a luun' eonerete. and 
durable shapi*. 

Tlie.se subtle ihiiigs eiiiisisi in luouldiiig. 
slowly bill surely, tlie eliaraetiw, rather re¬ 
awakening file slnirilieriag unalities of the nua-—- 
the i|iialilies of ihe mighty Romans as (emperetl 
iiy the Catliolii’ Chureli. Isay the (Wholic 
rhurcli not as a rigid institution as we find 
it today. The ciriginal ('atlinfic Church was 
Ihe product of the iiuiuii of Asiatic mysticism 
with the Ronian instinct for nuiversnlity and 
tirganizatiaii. This new eathoiicisni, boru out 
of this .Asiatic and Roinaii union, flourished 
long ill the original faitholic Chiireli and kept 
it plastic, but in course -of. time, with the 
development of fornijdas and dogmas, the 
(■hurcli lost the plastie chftiiicter, but not the 
peojile in whom the new element eontinued to 
tlirive. lleuee it is that side bx’ side with that 
strong admiration ’for the Roiimn t^ualities that 
build 11]I .social solidarity and condu/-es to a 
praeticiii evaluation of life, we find in Fascism 
a stroi^ fascilint Lou for that nvellow idealism 
of which this Catliolicisiu is the 'exponent and 
chauipion. Italian Fascism has this double 
cbaracteristie of being intensely practical and 
at the same tune intensely idealistic. In this 
it is a characteristic.expression of the Italian 
mass-mind whose practicality is modified by its 
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jiWti.sin ai«l wlitijsc ulealisut in uiotUtiml l)y it'* 
pmcticrtl W^<; nuiy look for (folitiiMl 

iiii>tivo'4 Iwliiml tho Liit< inu tniity—luit Hiis 
iti so fnr US tint Poiio iis tlio IkskI of ji n-liffious 
St-it*' is conrrnieil. Efiit ’srlrit iihoul tho 
r(‘uchin}» of roli^oii in Hie srinjols, wlinf jiliouf 
tin; impetus tlint Fiisoisnt ^ivos to the ri‘viv;il 
of tnanv popular roliffioiis fr.sliviils, wicit 
fill' iMtist'i'll I'l’Ii'rcUiO' wllicll Kj|S)'jf(iii Jiinkrs 
rii (III! fiiiul!iiiu>uf:il Ii1'>r;il liivv- of tlio wnrlil in 
its l•iln■<‘^ of iiiti'iisr nelivitv V Wltiil. iilnint 
the olflim tlr.it is maili- of St. Kinryis of 
Assisi ii.s till* most Kiiseist of nil sniiits All 
ilu'Si! ilo not cniiiiiulr ;it li'iist iliri'i’lly, I’iiiiil 
|M ilit.ii',;il motives. On tin* voutriirv, in (In* 
iii'urt of I'^isrisni tliiTi* is n iiiystir lUroli tinil is 
in ovvi'lli'iit I'hytlnii ivifli its ninny poiiliviil 
tliroliliiiiirs :iiul the iilvnlistii’ siilc of Fiisi'isin is 
the exii-ninl niunifesintion of tlmt lliroh, 

I linve siiiil thill h'nsr'ism is nii expression 
of the lt;ili:in nui.ss-iiiiiiil. To iiiiilei'stiitiil this 
let IIS iiiinly.se the eluiiiieter of the Itiiliiili 
people, pnrtieiihirlv of the Itiiliiiii pensniit.-folk. 

I think tlint the Itnliiiii pensitiit-folk [ireserves 
;is yet the tiinlitioiis of the Itiili.'iii piv- 
lleiiiiissjinee em. The iiieiitiilltv niid outlook 
<'if the rhiliiin jien.sniit iiiiikes him ii ditreiimt imin 
fniii! his lirotlier, .siiv in (ienniiiiv or Ktif'liiiid. 
The eflei'ts of the modem eiviliziilion hiive 
toiie.hiul tile frinjjje of Ins life so fur iis the 
fiiiiihiiiient!il soeini iiistitntions nnd iLinmin 
relations are eoneerned. That eeoiioinie view 
rtf life which is now so lilatiinliy promiiieiit in 
the entire, western woritl and I'veii iiiiionjr tin; 
hij^hcr classes in Itnlv, has not that imiddenintt 
fascination for him. Withal lie niidei'staiids 
very well the npecssitv of eeononiii' solidarity 
ill life. This attitude makes iiim Inlionr iiaril 
ill order to milder tlie eeonninie jMisition of 
his family .sound, Init does not indnee liini 
to sell anythiiijf hut tin* surplus of ids pitiiluc- 
lioii in order only to buy the otlier nceeKsaries 
of life. The family instinct is strong in him 
an9>,induces him to take his midday iiieal at 
liotiie siirt'oiinded hy his tvife and eliildren, us 
also tlio m<*iil at night. The proprietary • 
instiniit is also stiong in him. Ife has to a 
largo extent the spirit of obedience in him so 
long as no eneroaehnieiit is inade upon the 
sact^ dotitain of Ids privab* life. He still 
maintains human relationship with his neigh* 
hours and the innster. He has reverence for 


his ('liureli and it is a very i:otunioii sight in 
Italy (o Hud peasant woin<*n kneeling down hi 
(lie elmivhes and with tears in their eyes 
junking silent pinyei'H to (Iwl. Ife celebratesf 
i i'Iiginiis festivals witli the .siniu* sincerity usi 
thi* Indian peiLsaiit doi's and names his e,litldreii|J 
neenrdiiig to the names of difl'ereiit saints. Biitf 
at the .same time he is a tolerant man, pl'CKervn' 
iiig till' lioiiiaii ti'adition of universality. It~- 
is dillieidt to deteet any eolonr nr TOCO- 
prejiidiei' ill him. When lie iiiaiTries hei 
pre!'ei*s in go lo the elinivh ilitliel* tiiiin get’ 
into ilie bond aeiairiliiig In the civil laWH. 
.\iid will'll he looks I'oimil him at the motni-^ 
tiieiiial striieiiires in ruins, of which hifl 
eoiiiiti'v is full, he lias a dim vision of the 
distant jiasi of Ids eninitrv and an unenay 
feeling ill his mind. 

,Vl (he same time this pen j lie is to a' 
I'l'ilaiii e.vteiit eoii.seiuii4 of the part it liHH 
played in history. It eoiiseious of the 

jiower it enjoyed during thi* repiiblieaii days 
of Kiimaii iiislorv. It is eoiiseioiis of tile 

part it plaveil in the development of the 
eoiiiimnies and the edtii'e idealism of the 

.. periiul. Tile givat tiling in 

histnrv is wlieii Idstnrv Is made by the stirring , 
of the .soul of dll' I'litire |M'ople, when the * 

pioeess of liistoi'ieal evolution takes its birtli 
ill the iniii'i* workings of die mass-minil. Thia 
lias been the ease in India whia'C tin; entire 
<-ivili/at!oii of ih'jilimaiiieai M-aditiun has iieeu 
so iifleii iiiiHlilied and re*iiuide by itilbieiiceci 
emidiig fitiiii die [aipiilar classes. This haa 
also hiippcinal in Italy where the rcid history 
does not lieioiig lo the kings and the eniperon. 
hut (d the people. 

With this fliekcring sense of its hUtorioql 
|Hisitioii ill the past, I Ids {mople had aa 
awkwaial feeling of its piv'seiit position in thn 
World, Italy was so long walking along M 
by'])alh of iiiodeni civilization ; liecauaa 
modern eivilizatioii is made of those vpiyi 

'oleirients which Italy laek.s piiysieadly aod 
mentally. ’ I’Jiysieally, modem eivilizadon i4 
die priMliiet of eoiil and iron, the two things toj 
the poss<>ssion of wldeh Italy can lay no claiou 
mid so with every scientiHe dise/>very that 
tcinlcd to ind list rial development and thej 
production of wealth, she fell more and moj 
into tin; background. 'Die modem iiientulit 
is based on this iiubistrial development and tlv| 
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prodnctitiii ot wealth —a mentality eliief 

concern ia iuiiU>rii)l eouit'mi'i inul iiulividnai 
aggnindi/eiiietit. This ik in iliscunl with the 
formation of the Italian iiiiial. In ilie flaliaii 
mind tlu'i'e is a sti'oii^ eraiihitiiitiiiii of niateriiil 
and spiritual inelitatlions. 'Ihe whole (‘.\pi'es~ 
aion of the Italian niitui in art, jxietrv anil 
philosopliv is a tesliiarniy to the incapahility 
of the I tali an iiiiiid to adopt an entirely 
mahTialistie outlook on life. In the Italian 
:inuul matter nuist he spiritnali/.eil and the 
■pirit iniist Ik' made sensuous. In the Italian 
mind till" two (hiiif^s may h(> seen to halaiiee 
Viudi other. .\.s Major Ihiriies in his hook "ii 
^PaiH'isnj savs : “It eon.stitntes a fnpod examjile 
of ttu' kind of mentality and of tlie kind of 
hpprimeli to the prohleins of lile issuing I n an 
it. The view of life is einineiitly .syiitlietie, 
arisin)( fiimi the liahit of thinkiiifi; intuitively." 

AVith (ll<-se phvsiefd and mental eoadilions 
Italy foidd mil kecjj^^aee with the jirofiress of 
modern eivi]ir.atioir and she felt lier siination 
more hilterly on aeeiaint of the attitude towants 
her of tile other prop;ressive nations who 
4X)iisider<-ij her (o he* an exhausted nation 
iiien])al>lc of making any new ellurt. The 
bitterness was fnrtlier iriereased iiy flie 
mciilalitv of tile nppi’i' elasse.s of lier soeiety 
who wc're very iniuh under the inthienee of 
the oltl'f-nifif (I rails-.M pi HI') {lolitiiail and soeial 
thought. 

The first, expression of this awkwan! 
feeling in the ina.s.s-mind of Italy is to he 
found ill the idealistie-religions aspeet of the 
[Biiiorgiinentu as developed hy Max/ini and 
Robert!, 'i'lie.se two griait thinkers pi'ix'eived 
p^nitively that if the Italian people were to 
(jse lignin and play ii new Kile in the worlil in 

P ietitioii with the other nntious, they in list 
lop along the line of their hisloiy, wlneli 
Inc was in its turn Iraeed hy the moral oiit- 
dok of tilt" Kiel'. So these two writers 

tephiisized the awaken ing of the inni’al 
^imlitii's of the raee and the development 
md preseiwiifion of those institutions in ivliieh 
^o»e luoi'al ijiialities wen; embodied. H'liey 
Vecognized that for Italy the great piuhlein 
.^Wns not iiK’i'ely lilierty, hnt liberty; tvith 
ntithority, and if tliis libei+y witli authority 
iva« to be obtainetl, the idea of liberty 
Mtist bt> taken beyond the plane of |>nti(ies 
and bnsotl upon the moral expenenoe 


of thti iiiee, which c'xperienee rcvt'aletl itself 
tliiDugii till' ( iinix-li for Manzoni, tlnxnigli the 
State for (iioIxTti and timmgii the eouception 
of iiniversalisin for Ma/zini. When liberty is 
tliil.s liased on tiie aeenimdated luoi'al experi¬ 
ence of the I'aee, the Individual loses that 
sopremaev -.viiicli he enjovs niider the Jacobean 
eonceptioM of lilierty ami Ins right.s are 
hataneed liy eorre.sjioiidiiig diifie.s. So for 
tliesi' thiiiki'i's the i'once|iliim t>{ ilinfli etiorn'i 
Irigiits and duties), tin' element of religioiisnej^s 
ill they'outlook on life, the vision of the State 
as all efliii a! siilistaiiee whose hiisine.~s is not 
nu'rely In govern in a negalivi* manner hut 
tri jiromoli’ i‘rjltiii’i', jiioralilv ami cii'ilizatioii 
in a posilivi’ way. 

'riiis is iiii attitude (hat is agaiii.st the entire 
tri'iid of till’ so-called inodeni eivilization. Tins 
attitude inis derived innneiise nutrition fiuni 
the aliove-iiieiiliiaied feeling of the iialian 
iiiass-mitid, lieeaiise Italy has lieeii injule In 
feel that if she is to regain her former position 
in the hierareliv of iiation.s, slie can do so by 
erealiiig a new ideal of life out of the clcineiits 
of the eliaiai'ler of her jK iijile and liv im|H)siiig 
that ideal Upon llie World. She innst go out 
into the woihl with the message that niodeni 
eivilizalioii lias revealed its merits aiitl 
ih'iiierits ; the standard of value ninst now he 
eliangeil and I he eivilization recast. 

II 

We are now in a position to iniderslaml 
liow Faseisni is a niovemeiil of the inass-miiid 
of Italy, how its advent to jMiwt'r means not 
only tile eliiiuge of govennneiit hut also the 
fall of a nieiitalify. Tiie neo-EaropeaiiS of 
Italy, who grew in mnnlier'. and were very 
inflneiitial and eoiitixille^V the helm of atttiirs 
in the latter part of tin' niiielecnili century, 
and contimii’tl to coiitivd it till the mid of the 
war, miiiiitained an attitude that was thoixmghly 
tnins-Alpine. Their ideals were the ideals of 
1789 and their eonse(|iieiit dcvelopinentsi ’ In 
the field of tin night they e.xalttsl and looked 
lip for inspiration to the masters of misitivisin 
and inateriidisni. In the Held of |ftnitics thev 
tried to t'x peril net it witii the denioeratic-Ilbeiiil 
form of govemnieiit, believing in the fiindainentiil 
rights of men. In the fiekt of economics they 
tried to import the ideas of Marxian soeialisiu 
and orgiuiizc labour into trade nnioiiH and 
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■ivtuli*"***'"*- It iiimi'i'csv.irv ti> k*' tl"’ 
aiVtiiiln of th<‘ chiiDs in rtutiuii lift* tliiit 

oxir^tml <liiriu(j; tin* fiitiiv juTinil of tlu' cnntinl 
of iiftiiirs by tWso m’o-K(iiH>}ii‘iiiis. Surtkv it 
to siiy that as a ro.siilt of their eivutiiifj a State 
that >TO« an itistnmiinit for |)ersoiiiil ejr,osm 
of iialivkinals. tht! eoiiFitrv lieiuleil tnwartls it. 
|»roei'ss Ilf (lissnhitioii aiai utmrehy, anil the 
i’liives of the Stati* were reilneeil to tlie iiiiiiiiiuiin 
of streiijrth. 

h'aseisin is a retii'tion ajjainst this iieo- 
I']ui'o]ieau nieiitalily and a vigorous i'eas«>L'(ioii 
of the .-itint of tlie Italian piioitle. So Its 
eliief si^rnilicance is not so iitiieh politjeal as 
moral, ami that it is a nioveiiient of the |ieo|ile 
is evident from its deterniination to jrive 
|iro!uinetiee to tlu^ moiiii ipialities of the 
italiait mass and to |Mirsiie a iMsi^riimme of 
reeonstrnetion biisi’d on the eliaraeleris- 
tie ({iialities of tile iiiind anil eliaraeter of the 
rare. W'e have seen the nioiiil i|naiities of tlie 
Italian jieojile. Kaseisiii eiilo^i/.es these and 
sets before it a delinitc standaiil of ehiii-.ii'ter, 
based on these c|iia)ilies. Its verv siieei'ss and 
rajiiit jjmwtli imlieates tiiat it is a tliiii}' of the 
soil. Kaseism intends to make the traditions 
and mentalilv of the Italian mass thi' basis of 
its iiro.i'nimme for s|nriliial I'eiiovalion of the 
eiMintry, beeaiisi' (hut is not oidv (lie 
line III least resistatiee but also the one 
that woidd ojve the best ri'siilts. 'I'lie coriiora- 
live oreimi/atioii of society eoines from its 
Uoiiiaii sense of social solidaritv ; the jireserva- 
tion of individual initialive and ]invate owner¬ 
ship ill (he Held of iiiodnetion eoines from its 
|>tiO|)ru-tary instinet ; the rejeetiun of material 
outlook oil lift' bv Ktiseisni eoines fiHiin the 
lieeilliar foriiiatioii of the Italian mind ; 
h'ase.ism’s revenniee for (he institution of 
family eoines from its deep family histiin'l t 
ami the pi'ogiiiinme of rninlization is adopted 
not only bM'imse tlie gii'ater |»irt of the Italian 
mass is agrieiiltnra) but also been use it is 
tiiv^ruble to the dei'idopmejit and preserva¬ 
tion of the iiiiti-uiuterialistic ipialities of the 
I'ace. 

We see how closely the two expressions of 
the Italian inass-muid, the Itisorgimouto of 
Uuiizoiii, Mazzlni niid Oioberti and the 
Fascismi of Mussolini, resemble in tlieir general 
features, in their conception of liberty and 
duty, in their exultation of the idea of Koinanity 


or rather Ituliauity in their klenlistic tmd 
religious appmaeli to life, in their eotK'eption 
of (lie <ir<lenng of siH'ietv under an etliiud 
^ate, in their recognition of tin* necessity of 
estalilishing a moral staiidaiil of value. FaseiHtU 
has retnriK'il to the spirit of tile Kisorgiiiicnto, 
or rather the sjiirit of the Uisoigimento, whiulL 
suliered a set-hiiek from (he aeiiie |H)UtioaI aiii^ 
eeoiinmie problems of the emintry and tl^ 
other li:indiea]is from whieh a iiewly-Iiorul 
nil t ion snIVei-s and was overpowered i>y thd 
faseiiiatiiig iileologii>s of tlu> iiiiieteentli eeiitlll^^ 
has reappeared in the garb of Kiiseuni 
after the war had redtleial to usings t.h(‘ dcbri^ 
of tliese ideologies. 

I’’nseism is thus a new 
rather an old Wi'IHnixchniinnii in a new form^ 
It ajipeareil lirst as a political iiud eeoiioinul 
doetriiie lieeause it was |iriinanly a iTiictioh 
against modi>rn eivili/aliim wliieli is |s>liti(ad 
and eeiinoiiiie. lint linx (|nintesseiiee of 

h'aseisiii consists in a iiior.il vision of life, in 
the peiveplion of a moral law operating in the 
heart of the World and in tuning tlm rhytliiii 
of individual us well as nieial activity to the 
operation ol this nior.il law. Ilen<‘e in h'aseisin 
i(. is not the majority ’that emmts but the 
minority tliat leels within it the ojieratiini of 
this moral law. 'Pliis minority, when acting, 
ill aeeordanei' with this mollil law, ciiunut 
blit act in a iiianiii'r that will lead bi general 
welfare. It is in this sense and in thU 
sense id one, that tliru'c is jiistitienlion for 
“Fascist Aristoeraev’’ in the art of government, 
whieh is not an iiri.stoeraey of biitli or moneys 
lint of 11101111 jiereeptiim, TIk' glory of tll^ 
h'aseist State also consists in this that itcuntmUl 
i/<'s and ivgnlutes the entire iimnil activity 'em 
the r.iee. It is a State tiuit Is not a legw 
eotilraeb if Is not all urtiHcial creation of titff 
hidividiial, but a natnr.il and orgunic exigenotu 
immanent in the spirit of the individual himaelil 
and a postulate to his morality. This is who^l 
is meant by the ethieai State and explains th^ 
dietiiiu of'Mussolini ; “Kverytliing witliin thn 
* State, nothing outside the State, nothing against' 
tlie State.” 

FascUin Ixiing essentially a moral vision ofi 
•life, the cliief task for l'\weism is the education 
of the race and the pm))«r fori nation of tiiei 
- character thereof, ft may Iw said that ifij 
FoscUiu U a moveiueuC of the mass-mind, th^j 
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chanu'ti'r exists. Yrs, but it I'xistj* in 

itn ntiiorpboiis If is iiccc.sKfli'v to bnnjr 

this oharactor into n li(‘f by friving it :t jji-oatfi' 
ooherannc anil oxbibitin^ alt its brij'litno:^^ iifti?- 
removing thr dirty rniJitM of four I'l'tihirirr of 
decadiairc. So if miylioilv askfi nn^ what ate 
the moat iiiijirirtaiit iT)r<titiitioiiJ< of h’aaciain, I 
shall not. iiaiHo its jiolitii'jil or ocoiiomic in- 
atitutioiis, blit tliosi' tliat nro (‘oniici'teil with 
idle proprr tniiniii^ of tbo I'ai’c. 

Tha (ii’Hl of Ibasn in iinportanra is I'lTtaiiily 
the <!din-:itioiiiil in^mization of Fasrism. And 
dtia is nu-ogiiizi-d by MussiJini xvlion hr 
■ays that “the most fascist of all reforms 
18 the refonn of rilnejitioii.’’ The 
aim of this ediieatioinil nJoriii is to jiiiidtiee 
that balaneocl life xvhieb Faseisin eonsiiiers 
as ita ideal. Man is mnde nji of the mind, the 
hotly and tbe spirit. Modern edneatinn is too 
intellectiia], too nnjeb a mutter of speei- 
aliziition, with the •u'siilt. that it loads to a one- 
sidctl dcvclopinent of luinain character. The 
aim of Kaseisni is to unify and iiitcfjyate the 
ilifTcn^ni sides of human iiatiire so that tbi' 
charaeter formed under edneatinn may have a 
harmony, wliieh htirinonv in individual life will 
nltimately lead to the promotion of soeial 
harmony and the liai’iimny of the aetivity ol’ 
the State. The body IN list have its pisiper 
can* and ^iDwth, just as tbe mind and tbe 
spirit. 'Pile mind slionhi not j;)x>w at tbe 
i‘X{M’nse of the bodv and tin' spiril and the 
spirit I'aimot be kept starn'eil to feeil tbe body 
Hiid the mind. .\ sort of ninsieal lianiiony 
between them ninst exist. So Fawism pro¬ 
motes s'()i)rt and inelndes in its ediu'utional 
. pmgnunme religion and the aesthetic subjects. 

; And if this new ethmational reform is to pm- 
ftSnee its desired effi'et, the. ftPi'atest I'are slum Id 
■ he token in the talnention that is imparted in 
'the. clementaiT and primary sehools, bwanse 
'the nation lives in children. So the greab'st 
; reform has been made in the sehool-eniTi- 
i'Culiim. 'Hie imparting of edneatioii in the 
' schools Ims been brought directly under the 
t*ontrol of the State. The State pmj Mires the 
ayllabiis. ami text-hooks are written aerrording 
to that syllabns. Tlie examinatioii is also 
controlled by the State. There is one pres¬ 
cribed book (wntaining the entire eonrsc in 
relipon, grammar, literature, arithmetic, 
Ibfast^, geogmphy> 'general eoltnre, principid 


physical plieiiomeiia in relation to liiiiimn life, 
ealligniphy atxi drawing. Tim refiirni was at 
tirst iiroinoted by (> entile ami it was 
snppleuienlisi by the Koval Decree of 
Novetnlie.r IStJt), whieli fixed the pnignamme 
of exuininiition in every subjeet. Kefort! nm 
now lies sneli a bisvk written nceording to the 
syllabus li.xed by the Slate. .\s I go fhroiigl) 
it I |ier<'eiv<' bow tiie wluile thing has imeii 
ilesigned not only fo give an essential all- 
ivjiind knowledgi' to the pupil Imt also (o 
ilevelo|t the mental and miii~d i|nalities ;UM‘ord- 
iiig to the I’aseist ideal. The historhail [S>r- 
tion I'OMtains sketidies of the men who have 
made the bir.li)i v of (he emmiry and iionrishi's 
the nationalisfie .spirit. Tile enltiirul portion 
gives an idea of tiie arts, ])rolessioiis and 
Iiniles, Ilf the family, the eoiinniines, the State 
and the I'egiiiie and lavs down the princi|Nil 
P'iglit.s and diide.s of the i‘iti/.en. It is signifi- 
eaiit dial the duties ar<‘ plaeed lirsi ami tiie 
rights after them, 'rhe eliief duties of tlie 
eitizen are : (!) oliedienee, ( 2 } lemling iiitlit.iil'y 
serviei', (ol jiavaient of taxes. The e.liicf 
rights are : II) ec|nali(.y of all citizens in the 
eye of law. ( 2 ) the right of ownership,!,^) 
personal liberty. ( 1 ) liberty of thongitt atid of 
the ])ress and of fora ting a.ssoeiatioiis .so long 
as it does nol involve the .■.afetv of tiie State 
ami the ti'aiii|nillity of the eitizens, (.'i) l.|ie 
rigltt to voti. I’livsieal ediiealioti begins with 
simjile drill in llie eli'inetary .seliools and emls 
with the iniining iin])arli'd bv the Aeaiteiiiy for 
Fliy.sh'al Kdneation. There is also eoinpulsory 
ijiilitarv training for eighteeii months for all 
adults. 'Pile inipeliis given liy Fli.scisiii to 
physical education is evident in tlm lu.aiiy 
chainjitoiisliijis I'stablished i jiy the Stoti- and 
the (Vniimiines all over itulv. 

Next to the edncatiohid oigaiiiziitioii conic 
the llalilla, Avaiignantisii and Giovaiii Fancisti 
(young fascists) organizations. It is Umtugh 
timse Olga nizations that Fascl.sin is injecting 
its spiril. into the race. The most imporkanr 
ideas of F'itscisni tire the aiieicnl Rointui dis¬ 
cipline and hienire.hy. These t^’ii idoaU are 
1 icing ix'alized tlirougli tlHisc ' titgunizations. 
TTien; arc three age divisions ac<xirdtng to the 
three diffeiX'nt oigauizalJons. The Jlalilla 
orguniziition is for boys from 8 to 14 yeara of 
age, the Avungiiurdisti from 14 hi 18, die 
Qinvau J^cisti from 18 di 21, after wlilcji age 
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iIh' nu‘nil>prs fuseistn. Tin* 

liiilillu )ini« a Imtoiy bohiia) it. On (lie 
lith of Decombi'r, 174(), a iii'iivy artillorv 
waggiiii, which tlir Aiiistrinns worn (inig^injj 
aliiiig tiic Ktiv<>f.H of the city of Ircnon, jyot 
, .«tiu'k iiibj the gronml rcmicif'ci .‘<oft Jh' tin* 
■ mill. The ofHccr who coinniaiuicil Um! c^mipiiny 
oriicreil the Itatiau |i!W8(>r<i-l)v to licl|i tiu* 
sohiicrH to (liricagagi* the waggon, iiii<l M’eing 
tliat the imswei-s-by iliil not sei’in to iicni* liini, 
he cjinght hold of some and wliippcd theui, 
trying by this method to make tliein obey hia 
oi'dcra. At thia act, a boy of eleven, named 
(iiaii Ihittista Ih-maso, nieknaincd ihililla, 
jiicked lip a big piece of stone iiikI linrhai it at 
the oifiecr who, struck violently on tiie fore- 
heiid, fell to th<* gnnnul. After this, in a few 
iiiiiiiitcs, alt tin* people came down to the 
street and thc*re was a r(‘giilar orgaiil/.ed 
ri'volt and the .knstrians were driven out 
of (leiioa. 

Side by side with these organizations, there 
is another organiziilioii known as “Kasei all 
’Esteni,” whieh earrh’s the s]iirit of ftaliarnty 
and the ideal of Faseisni to those wlio have 
heeti forced to leav<‘ the motherland and live 
under foreign skies. These oi^anizations ari' 
tin* supreme examples of how Fasi-isni is 
rearing itp the new ftaiian race. This summer 
I had the privih'ge of seeing tlie members of 
these youth organizations assembled in Rome 
in two camps and from tin* talk that I had 
with many of them, I could fi'cl how the eiitin- 
nation was slowly but snrclv regaining its lost 
self tliroiigb these yoLing tlowers of tlie nu'e. 
'I’liere were about sixty thousand of them come 
from all parts of Italy and from over 120 foreign 
towns and eountries. For two months fliey 
livetl in <'ampH like soldiem under tlie strict 
diseipHne of the camp life, with the; 
routine of the daily life fixeil beforehand anti 
rigorously followed. Little boys and iiiexjieri- 
eoecd Vimngsters how eheorfnlly they siib- 
initted themselves to this discipline, far away 
fnim their parents and affectionate relations ! 
The ciuups, the uniforms, the expenses of 
travel and the daily expenses of each and 
every boy were supplied by the State. A 
lingo expenditure it might be said, but it is 
till) most judicious investment that the. State 
is making because the hope of Italy, the 
triumph of Italianity lies im diem ; because it 


is on this new gi’iieration trained under the 
Fascist metliod Unit the eontimiation of the 
poli^'id and eeonomie iiistitutioiiH of Faseisui 
depends. The happiest sign in the iiiovemeiit 
i.s that it is siipiiotted by the }ieopl(*. Most 
of the meiiil)(>rs of the organizations eome from 
the labouring eiasses, 1 n my talks with them 
I found how the tin* of patriotism was Imniing 
in the souls of these young ereatiires and how 
keenly they ap]>n'eiated the m:niy goixl things 
that tile h'aseist ii'giini’ lias been doing for the 
))eo]ili>. One l)oy told me i “Formerly in 
Italy I'vcryboily eoiisldereil himself im|xirtant 
and nobody wanted to lollow. The misery of 
Italy was due to that. Now tlie tilings are 
changed. Now we follow Mussolini because 
Mussolini is always right.” 

The feeling fliat Mussiiliiii is always rigiit 
is very common among tiA |Hipiil:ir eiasses. 
'riiis is the greatest snnri'e stix'ngth for 
Fascism. Tliis sonri’e lias lieen tapjiod not by 
eoereiori*biit by winning tiie sym|iatliy of the 
people through many good deeds. It is wrong to 
consider l''aseisni us a eapitalistie regime. In 
the beginning it liad tbe symimthy of the 
eapitalists. Rut it was n teihjsirary ])liase of 
h'asi'ism determined by the cinuimstatK-ns of 
the eomitry. 'file e.apitalistii' syiii|Kitiiy was 
utilized l)y l’'as<'ism in order to strengtiuai 
itself to figlit against the Bolshevie forces 
that ruled Italian life at the time. But 
it did not mean any domination of Fasi'isin 
by Capitalism. Fasi’isin was anti-BoIslievic 
but it was not anti*llabour. 1 ii fact, tlie 
eapitalistie infiuenee lastinl so long as Fascism 
remained a party movement, but as sism hm 
it eame to power and identified itself witlt 
the State and tbi< nation, it got rid of the 
capitalistic iiiHiicnei* by its own inner 
revolutionary force and took iip the jiositivc 
skit) of the socialistic programme, Tlie 
sociidists by emphasizing their negative 
prograioine of ruining eapitalism by means 
of strikes anil imti-Statal activities, pandyseil 
iniliistry and weakened the State, but they 
themselves had not the e.o»inige to tiikc the 
entire responsibility of the State and industry 
on them. This disappointed a large part of 
the urban ns well as niral pwilctarint 
of* Italy and widi the growing strength of 
Fascism many of the proletarian orgauizatiiuis 
in the countiy and the town catnc over to 
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the side of Fascism. vVnd Fascism has ever 
since been acting as a giianiuiii angid of the 
Italian proletariat. If tlic conditions any 
classes have been aiiieliorated under the 
Fascist rcgiiiu!, it is that of the popular 
classes. The Fascist government carets for 
them with paternal Conditions of 

labour have been remarkably improved and 
80 also the housing conditions. The regime 
has bjiilt many (juarters where the {wor may 
have uccomniodutiou at a cheap rate, Ltuids 
have been reclaimed and colonies built for 
tlie ^K>pular classes. The eelebrat«“d Littoria is 
a tsdony built by tJic regime where qiiartpix 
have been eonsti’iict^Hl for nearly fifty thousand 
fitmilies with all modern eomfoils. Of 
late another colony has been establishes! at 
S<abau<iuu What is udmireble in Fitseisiii is 
the frankiutss i^d honesty of intentions witli 
which it approagnes thit people', 'Phere is a 
ring of sineterity in its appeal Ut tint people 
whiedi th<t masses immcdiatetly appreciate. 
There is one particular institution thrangh 
which the regime is winning tlie aiTeetiou of 
the! people. It is tlie Opera Nn/ioiiiile‘ I)o|xi- 
Isivoro (After-Work Labour /Issoeiatioii). 
This institution wiiose hrane'lu's aiss spnsid 
over the wholes of Italy iiiiisnuieh as eve'ry 
trade union has a dopolat'oro nrg.mization. 
looks after the development tjf the physical, 
inK'lle'ctual and moral eaiiaeitv of the peeqile. 
It has estnblished physical culture instituti'S, 
clubs, libraries foi' tlie working jieople. .Vtid 
during my brief stay in Italy, I liave noticed 
how this institute pmvides for otlmr amenities 
of life for the [Msiple. In the cineimi, in the 
tlicatre, in every other kind t>f amusenu'iits 
there is a special dojiolawro ticket for tlie 
people. There an> speeiiil trains at a 
nominal price for tickets to enable the popular 
classes to make holiday trips. Another 
eonccHsioii which has a peniiaiient character, 
is the reduction of railway fares amounting 
to 80 ^ for newly-married couples. The joys 
of art, miwie, sport, and travel are thus brougiit 
to the doors of the people by the State. 

Another institub* whicli cares lor'the race 
and is at the same time an instrument for 
winning the symfiathy of tlie people, is the 
Opera Naxianale per la Ptotexione ed Assis- 
temxa delUt JHaUrAita ed Infanxia (Mntemtiy 
and Infant Welfare Society), I visited one 


such institute and saw parturient motliers lying 
in bed aii<l newly-born babies left in care of 
the State while the mothers were away for the 
day^s work. This particular institute has 
aiTaugiNiieuts for three kinds of work :—(i) 
to assist in parturition, (if) bi eui'c for babies 
who are deserted by their perenfs, (m) to look 
aft(w lialiics and eiiildreu whose mothers are 
away for tlay’s work. The motiiers of these 
hahii‘s and eliildreii leave tlinm in care of tlu- 
hijititnbi in tlie morning and take thinn back 
in the evening when the day’s work is 
done. In another part of this institiib! 
1 eniue across a most remarkable thing. 
In this p.art the rooms were occupied 
by ailiilts and ehihliTii of both the sexes. 
Wlien 1 eiitert'd th<?re, the children were 
rininiiig about and making a noise. Some of 
the mluits were ehafba-iiig, increasing the 
noise that the (hildren wiini making. Othera 
weri^ sitting .silent. All of them were ill-clad 
and hall the sliadow of misfortune on their 
faces. J asked the director who tliey wore 
ami why they were here. Tlie dins'tor bild 
me that tlicy were all families that <‘oiild not 
pay their rent and were ejected by their laiid- 
lonls. I’oor creatures ! I’liey wi'ii; given 
slu'lter there by the Stab- against the iiicle- 
nionee of fortune and pravidial with fond. 
There is a I'oiistant influx of such fniiiilies. 
'riiey stay here for ten, fifteen or twenty days 
till a ineaii.s of snstwiaiiee and housing uwmiii- 
modation is found for tliem. Here is a fact 
that sjicaks for itself. 

1 have montioiKsl only a few of the 
activities of Fascism. It is not |iossible bi 
mention all the coiisb’uctivp and recoiisbiietive 
ae.tivitii^s of the rog^ie within tlic brief spiu'ii 
of an article. It may also appear tliut I have 
mini mi ^ed the {loHtu'al and csmnoniie activities 
of ]'’ascism. But the signal results achieved 
by Fascism hi these two fields are well known. 
Fascism has csbihlished a sort of frifmdship 
between the politiciU and economic activities 
of die State—a result whi^li.'lias not been 
achieved by any other nation and. the lack of 
which is the cause of many maladjustments 
in life diat we find today. During the eleven 
years of its oxisteiico it 1^ placed Italy in a 
sound economic position. In these days of 
crisis the lira lias madutained its sound position. 
While in other ard richer ooimtries it has 
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found necrasjrj- to nlxnulon tlio pild 
f<t»iidiiixl, Italy lia« Ntoadily diK'lincd to do 
:<«, I'liiw in bocansc Italy Itas posolutriy 
opiMMod loana to forcijpi connfrii’s and tlio 
sosircify of Ttidinn iiionoy oiitMid(> Itidy nafo- 
giuirdrt it agiiiiist fonngn a]>i‘ciilnfion. Italian 
^•x])ortation aI«o showM a toiidonov to incroaso 
ill tl«*.*io days of orisis and tho {^il(l-n‘j«’n'o of 
tin* Tliiuk of Italy follows an ascoriding onrvo. 
I>iintig thosir eleven years l''afieisin lias 
iiii|m>ved all the public Kcrviecs and has 
undertaken and <‘onipleted public works and 
works of land n’chiniatioii on a vast seale, 
thus diniiiiishiiig the ininiber of the uneinplov' 
oil. I'lie report pnblishwl reeeiitly by the 
English Ministry of ( loinmeree on the tssinoinii’ 
situation of Italy says in its eoriclnsion that 
tin' gt'iieral tendency of the conntry is towards 
ojiiiinisiii, that the eonrage and rn*niMCKS whieli 
Italy is showing in developing a inov forin of 
eeoiiomico-soeial national life is adinirabie, that 
the results obtained np till now and the ideals 
ainu'd at by this great experinii'iit tl<'S<‘rve 
the gix'atest attention on tile jiart of the ri'St 
of tin' world, 

I slmll eoueinde this artiele liy answering 
one <|tiestinn. What has been the eft'eet of 
eleven years of Eiis<'ism upon tlie spirit of iln' 
raei' '? In my book on Mussolini 1 wifite ilial 
it was as yet early for J<'ascisni to pnidinar any 
nioulditig effect upon the mentidity of tJie raer'. 
But now a generation seems to havr- arisen 
with a distinct Fascist mould of the mind. 
Eleven years of ceaseless effort which h’aseism 
has made to tiaiu tJie race has not gone in 
vain. Bf'fore me lies tlm speeinl number of 
a jounial, tin' Snijyiatore, in wliieh sixty 
young Italian writers have expressed their 
views about miHlcrn civilisation. Rcimark- 
able is the similarity of tlieir tone', which 
reveals a vigorous breaking away from the 
old mentality. All these young intellectnalH 
are imbued with the Fascist spirit of idealistic 


realism. If I may so express it, with tluit 
mystic, intuitive conci'ption of life of which I 
have sja>ken before. It is significiiiit how these 
yoijjjg writc'rs coiisiih'r reality. Reality for them 
is till' obstacle for tninsformiiig the apirit 
into something better. Reality thus loses its 
charm in itself nii<l gains its value only in 
I'clatton to tlic s|>irit, 'I'he conception of life 
finis becomes <iyiiami<' and transcendental. 
'I'Ik' icU'oldgy of mail the ecouonuc being, 
wliicli is the fiindaiiioiitiil conception of 
t'lipitiilism and Bolshevism, is thrown over- 
1m III I'd and in its jilacc is installed the ideology 
of the integral man—man the ]>olitienl being, 
tile eeniiomie being, the religious being ; the 
saint, the wiiivior. 'I'his was emphiisizcfl by 
Mussolini in ids lati'st iiikI famous disconrst, 
on Cl >rp( It'll I ions and the new mentality is tho 
expressinii nf this iiilegnii iiiaii. Mere lies 
the essential diffeiV'iice btlwecn Bolshevism 
and Fiiseism, Fascism eaiN^aricssly go all 
the length with Bolshevism in its economic 
jirngiiiifime if that is iieec.ssary, but in one 
ease the fimdtimenial eonceplion or iiK'iilality 
is the emitiiMialion of the liberal tlicory ; in tin. 
other the conception is accepted and surpassed. 
The rise of Fascist mentidity and its pnijei-tion 
into the world tlieri'foi'c means the ilownfall 
of the capitalistic and socialistic inciitiility. 
in this mcritalitv of tlie young Italian iiitellec- 
tnids rctiii'ii the activism of the Roman Italy, 
the mysticism of the mediaeval Italy, aiid the 
jMilitiiail and s^iccnlative philosophy of iiioderii 
Italy as devi'loped by Vico, (Iiioco, Gioberti, 
Mazr.iiii, Spaventa and otliers. 'rhe synthetic 
cxprt'sijdoii of tins mentality is to be found 
in the elmriuiUir and pcrsonidity of Mussolini 
and drawing inspiration from his example 
this great, intelligent and laborious p<>ople, 
tliroiigh its new generations, is moving towards 
a complete rcidization of a n<'w and better 
order of things and towards ereating a new 
national patrimony of inestimable value. 



WANTED—Xn independent INDIAN CURRENCY 

By GILBERT SI>ATER 


T WO grpjit biioiiH, a soil ml currency and 
libcnilion from external debt, arc now 
|)o^(ail>]e for Imliii if ])nblic opinion is 
alert, and tb<’ Qovenimeiit is wise. To 
establish the former is t'iwy, if the attciiipi is 
niiide on right lin<’s, and whej) tliat is dniir, a 
grc'iit ste)) towanls the latter end will have a!s(» 
been tnadt’. 

But it must first be un<lei'stood what 
constitutes a sound and honest eiirn'iiey. .Inst 
ns a sniiml and honest ineasiini of length, or 
of volunie, or of mass must be tine that does 
not vary fi’oni <iny to day, or from year to year, 
flo an honest stjin^iRl of value must bo out* 
that varh's as it.tfle as iiossible from time hi 
time, sinee Ut (diininate variations ('onipletely 
is not at jtn'seut [lossibh'. The ('hstmtial 
fiinetion of money is to be a standard of value. 
Rupees, dollars, fra ties, or pounds sterling, 
which jump up and down in ptirehasitig power, 
so that the real valiie of a given sum borrowed 
may be doubled or halved between the time of 
borrowing and the time of repayment, ai'c not 
soniid and honest money. 

'I'hcTe was a time when gold, si ml eiirrenei(‘s 
based on gold, worked not very wf‘11, but also 
not very laidly. The first decade of the 
present eenbirv was such a ptTiod. But that 
ei>ndition jtasseti iiwsiy f«»r gmid with the ont- 
break of the Great War ; and now the first 
essential for the solution of the eurrenev 
problem for India is to reeognixe that a 
currency based on gold eannot be a sound 
currency, as it is already recognized outside 
India. Since the closing of the mints to the 
free coining of silver, Indian ctirroncy has 
been like a sick man suffering from some 
mysterious disease, round whose bed physicians 
from abroad have been g.athcrod to consult 
and prescribe, and have damaged their own 
reputations in the process. I'lacb Royal 
Commission and Select Ctmuniftee has been 
unfortunate in finding its diagnosis (>ontm~ 
dieted by the event, and the wisest actions of 
the Government in relation to currency have 
been those taken in opposition to their advice. 


But th(‘ last, Hiltoii-Yotuig Commission, has 
bei'n the most unfortunate of all. 

'I'liie is not to say, however, that India 
should go back to the silver standard, and 
nt-op(‘u the mints to tlic free coinage of silver. 
Silver, indeed, would probtibly b<! a better 
basis' tlian gold, but it would not be a g«H)d 
one, and India can do better. 

'rile reformed Indian curn'iiey should be, 
in form, whjit it is at. present. It consists now 
of sih'cr rupees and of Governinont jiotes 
eiisbable in silver riipeos~it should coiitinoe 
in the same form. It is a inaunged curmiey 
iinw', if shnuhl still be a managed eiirrency. 
But flic nianagmiieut shoidd be altered 
radically. 

At present Indian eurrenev is managed by 
the Seeretarv of State for India in IxukIoii, 
under advice wliieh echoes flic opinion of the 
financiers of the ('itv of Ijondon, who are more 
enneerned with the interests of India’s liondon 
creditors fhan with (hose of India, and most of 
all w’ifh the SI Month operation of their own 
money lending and money trading business. 
In so far ns tlu' SeiTctary of State proc<‘cds 
on any definite principle, it is that of linking 
the rupee to the pound sterling. What are 
pounds sterling ? Merely slips of paper w'ith 
green and blue patterns printed fm them, and 
the words ’‘Bank of lOiiglnnd I*romiae to pay 
the Bearer on Gemgiid the sum of One 
Pound"—t.c., to give hitfi back the same slip 
of paper, or another i^e it, if he presents it at 
the Bank’s counter. Rubject to some measure 
of Treasury control, Mr. Montagu Norman and 
his subordinates can decrease or multiply the 
numbers of those “pounds” in circulation, 
increase or decrease their purchasing jpower, 
and consequently, that of the rupee. 

It is not surprising, therefbre, that India 
should be thoroughly discx)ntented with the 
present system, and this discontent is the 
reason, I presume, why so much approval has 
been pven to the proposal that Indian 
currency should be controlled by a Reserve 
Bank. But this would be jiunping out of the 
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frying psin into the firo. The that Jintioiiiil njui giving Ii(*r tinaiioial in<l<>p(’D<Ienc8. 

currcnciM should not br controlled )»y flu^ Since the War, intcnvttioiuil deijh* have 

niitions, or by any persons rc.'‘|>onsil)le to them, iiiereuscd to such an (‘xtont as to become for 

but by irrcsixinaible Dircditors of j)riviitely .<()iue nations an iiitolcniblu burden, which 

owned bikiiks, openitwl for privutc jirotit, tliev have endcavoiu'ctl to shake otF by pletiding 

is an invention of the bankers tlieinselves, wliieli for caiieellation, by inoratoria, by disgiiiara 

since the war tiiey have foiste^i n|)oii ignorant bankniptey, liy nuiking token payments, and 

politicians; and their siieeess ill so doing has even liv downright l■eplldiatioll. ' It is more 

been olio of the chief factors in bringing alsnil. and iiiori’ reeognized fliat they are injurious, 

the present disastrous stab- of tlie world. 'Die to ereditor as well ns to debtor countries, and 

ancient principle that the nioiiareli sin mid be noboily lias urgisl this with givafer force 

responsible for the eiirivney is the true* one. tiian His Majesty's (Joveninient in its iiutee 

.Vjiplied to India at th<^ present time, it means to ... I am mil advoeating the UJtpli- 

thal the luanagi’meiit of the ennvney slioiild cation of such dra.stii' measures to the IndUn 

be vested in public si>rvants, acting under pnblie debt. 

general instrnetions issued, after enrefal It is ui^sl that part of India’s sterling 

eii<|uirv and full debate, by tlie Indian Is'gis- debt represents ehai-ges inijnstly laid on Indian 

latilil*. The chief aims of the iiianngeiiieiit ta.x-jiavers for pnr|M)ses in whieli India wa8 

should be— not I'oueenied. 1 am notft’oiupeleiit to disenm 

(/’) Ut increase the volume of eiirreney in laov far that is tnie. 1^, it will not bo 

eircuhitinn siitfieiently to iieiit 11111 x 0 the reeimt denied that a great part, p‘rhn])s the much 

slump in prici-.s, and to bring baek tlie piiec gl'ea^j■r |uirt. repiesents loans pritdeiilly and 

b’Ve! to that of the most pnisjterons of recent (avmomieallv ntiseil in onlrr to provide railways 

years. and irrigation W’oi'ks and other public assets, 

{»/) Snbsctjuently, from time to time to and that thesi' assets remain and an? worth more, 

increase further the i|iiantitv of money in lo India than the naaiey spent on them, 

cin'iilation in proportion to the increase of Sueli debt slmiild be regardral as a debt of 

population and productive power. honour, as well as a legal debt. Hut it should 

(iii) To watcb movement.s of jirii'i's, with not be allowed to eoiitinue hnlefiiietely, but be 

a view to keeping ns iiiiiforni ns po.ssible Ihr^ il'piiid as ipiiekly ns possible, 

average ni]>ec prices of eommodities dealt witli .V.s soon as Iiiilia deteriiiiiK's on having a 

in India, whetlu'r imjioi'ted, exported, or jirie sound eiirreiiey, and abandons the idea of 

diieed and consnmetl within the. countly. basing lier <airr<‘iiey on gold, the gold 

The true fiinctioii of the Indian Iteserve aeeiiiin dated in oriler to put the rupee on a 

Bank, when established, will be to coulrol gold liasis becomes aval [able for more proRtable 

neither ciirrency nor credit, but tfi be the use. ' It nmoimts, we are told, to over sixty 

Bankers’ Bank, and to eo-ordinnltt credit, million sovereigns ; which at current prices 

assisting nil the existing and fiitiii'C banks to do would fetch over tiK),000,000. This sum 

their business of hnuiicing Indian trade and could and should be used to [wiy off sterling 

production with greater security, efficiency and delif, and with able maiiagenieiit could 
economy. It should also act witii the ('urreiicy probably be: made also to reduce thcinteraBt- 
Department of the Government in giving payable on the remainder of that debt. 

Indi|m currency the elasticity reipiired to meet 'I’liis, however, is only the hegiimiDg. 
the Variation of seasonal demand for ready 'Diongh many individual rtidinns have wisely 

money which takes place every year. aiised tlie opportunity of the enhanced price 

The direct benefit of the establishment of a of gold to sell what they had, no doubt there 

sound and independent currency system on the yet remain even lai^ger amounts still in Indian 

above lines, by giving eiicoiinigr‘inent and poss<'Ssi<iii. To continue to bold is a diiiigerons 

gn«ter security to all producers, is obvious, speeuintion. Tlie craze for sie<|iiiring gold to 

Rut the indirect benefits are also great .bury it in iindei^outul vaults, where it is 

Firstly, as stated above, it would assist only an expense and a iluisance, and to hoard 
greatly in freeing Indi^ from external debt, it in other ways, still jpersists in Europe and 
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AmericM, but the folly of tliut prrjcodiire may 
tw realized at any mninetit, and when tlieeo 
hoards are disgor^d, gold will aliinip. Main' 
Ibidiana who Imvo gold to anil will prolxtbly 
wish to soli while the pirscnt fimey prices 
last. The rinlian Govormuciit should help 
them, by buying at tliii highest |*riee which 
will permit it to resell iii the world market 
without loss ; issuing rupee loans, if necessary 
J|o cover tlw^ cost, and using the sterling 
Iwalized ti* pay off more sterling debt Jti 
ihat way a pint of tlm extenml debt—how 
touch cunn«>t be es|.iinat<ul—would he eon vert¬ 
ed into internal debt, and tin; interest acm'iiiitg 
would pass info Indian instead of foreign 
pockets. 

Agnin, in order to bring up tlie supply 
of money to the amount indian tiiide. and 
industry newis for si^.aoth working, an euhiiged 
iasiie of rupees is lyt-^'VlisI, whieh must not only 
be printed, and cJtvenid to the extent nc'ei'ssary 
with silver, but must also be put , into 
circulation, ft is agreed among eennomists 
that the best way of iiien>asing the stoi'k of 
money in uetivo eirenlation is to speiul it on 
creating new public assets, liaiia is in great 
needof sneJi benelieial and profitable expendi¬ 
ture. In view of the developOK-ut of new 
means of locomotion, caution sliould be 
exercised in the further extensinn of railways, 
but there is still scope in that direction. 


'flien, beside irrigation, there is need for much 
capitid expenditure on supply and distribution 
of electrical power, in improvement of roads 
and bridges, .scliools and lins]>itals, and many 
otlier reipiisities for a higher standard of 
life, 'riie (niiTCiiey reform here advocatt-d 
would enable these things to be obtained as 
thht frw. assets. Further, the progress in this 
direction would be eimtinunu.s. Evciy expan¬ 
sion of cuiretiey itHpiirod in order to make the 
volume of money inerease yari possw with the 
volume of production would provide a further 
incn'iise in public aswts. 

Every deere.'Lse in Iiulian external debt, 
and every inerease in India’s debt free as-sets, 
would furilitiite further nshietions of Indian 
liabilities, and free [itdia more and more from 
any need to court speculative money-lenders 
in foreign eoiinfries. This means a higher ststtus 
among flic nations, and greater iiidc|)eridenee. 

Lastly, in all this India would be giving a 
Iciul to the l•(•st of tlie world, and helping to 
establish the admittcsl (iesideratiun, a sound 
world eiirreiicy. The West is trying or talking 
about attaining this by the misbikeii poli<-y 
of linking one uiisoimd eiirrcncy to another; 
and it is alreadv c-leai' that all smdi efforts and 
talk are I'ntile. Hut. let eneli nation set to work 
to e.sfablish its own enri’em'y on a sound basis, 
and the (jiiestinii of internatioiml exchanges 
will solve itself. 


DAVID HARE AS A PROMOTER OF EDUCATION IN INDIA 

Uy JOGEfill U. JIAGAL 


HE life mid works of David J Iar<i form 
an important chnpU'r in the history 
of education in India. In a previous 
article in this Review (January, 1933), 
I attempted a re.stimd of Han^’.s contributions 
to the cause of English education in India in 
the early ninotecntli centiny. Itis endeavours 
at tlie education of the masses also deserve 
elaborate notice. Davul Hani* started school^ 


• Darid Hare came to India as a watch¬ 
maker. He left this buaineea for good in 1820 
as the following extract from The Government 
Qoxette (Supplement) of January 6, 1820 will 
ihow: 

Davjo Hake 

Watch Maker, 

Bega to inliM'm .hia hrienda and tbs pablio 


ill Caleiitta and maiiitaiiuHl tlicni mostly from 
his own pui-s(‘. His coime/;tloii with the 
Ualeutta School Rook J^ciety and the Calcutta 
School Society dated from' their very inception 

in general that ho has this day retired 
from Business; and requests they will 
accept his most sincere thanks for the .very 
liberal support with which they ■ iiave 
favoured him for the last eighteen years. 

He also takes this opportuml^ of respect¬ 
fully and earnestly soliciting a '.ciontinuance of 
their Patronage to his Suoceaaor, 'Mr. Gray ; 
who came from England on purpose, and has 
been his Assistant for five years; which has 
afforded D. H. such a knowledge of His character 
and abilidce, that he feels the greatest co^- 
dence in raoommending him on thw notioe. 
JmMmrtf 1, 1820. 
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in 1817 and 1818 rospeotm'ly. Mo bwimc 
sifTOtary of the (^sdoiitta Si'iiool Society in 
1823 and served it for more tlnin a dccad<'. 
Till! following extracts from conti-iinKnnrv 
nowKiiuperH will throw light on iiis ediicntiniinl 
activities. 

A statue of Sir Kiiwanl llyile Fast, the 
('liief Justice- of the Siiprc-ine Court of Calcutta, 
was erected by his Indian admirers in 1830, 
Sir 1‘idwiird was described cm the pedestal <if 
the statue as the ongiiiator of the 1 [ini in 
College, the first of its kind iu India to inipart 
education in ICiiropean science and literature. 
This h'd to a conti-oveisy in the IVess, It 
was contended by nuiny that David llai-e, and 
not Sir Kiiward Hyde Fast, was the real 
origitiafo!-* of the college. The. Iwlia Ha'.ciie, 
a proiiiineiit bi-weekly of the time, tisik c.vcep- 
tioii to till! words insiTLhed on the statue of Sir 
Filwaiil and Wrtite : 

(The htdin Uaxelfe, June 14, 1830) 

A statue, )iy Cliant.rj', of Sir Felward Hydi! 
Fast, is about to Is- phu-isl in some juirt of 
the Court House, the saiietion of tile judges 
having boiui jm-vioiisly obtained. We are 
itifonncsl, that tlie in script ion on tlie jieilestal 
riTords the original eslaldishnient of tin- 
Hiii<bs> Collogi', as the work of Hyde Fast. 
Now, witliout questioning the inUa-est lie Look 
ill the cause of native eiliieiition, we posilivi-Iy 
deny tlint he was tlie originator of tin- instif.ii- 
tion_ alhideil to, altliougli he was one of its 
earliest supjjoilers, Doubl.less, niiieh cnslit is 
due to so niueh virtue, and the natives who 
volisl for, anil subsiTllicd to, the i-ns-tion of 
his statue di-.s*rve miieh praiso for their just 
aiipo-eiation of so exis-lli-iit a friend, lint let 
not nnilue merit lie iiscrilwsi to any man—let 
nut one Is- robbeil of his reputation to ensl. 
tliat of another, fa-t the 'I’liitli be told, 
and it will appear that Mr. Hart! wa.s (.he 
originator, anil the most active individual in 
eflecting tlie esUihlishineiit of tlie Hinilisi 
College. He it was who first perforniei! and 
induced tile wortliy meniliers of the native 


^So far as the conia-ptinii of the Hinilii 
College was concerned, the ertslit is primarily 
due to Raja Ham Mohun Roy. ft was Ram 
Mohun. whojmpoiKil orally for the first time to 
Sir Edward Hyde East that a college slioidd be 
established in Calcutta to satisfy the modern 
needs of hie counlnmcn. 

Vide "Ram Mohun Roy as an educational 
Pioneer” by Brajendra Nath Banerji. The Journal 
of the Bihar and Orieta lieeeareh Soeieti/, June 
1930. Also my article in The Modem Hev'iew, 
January 1933. , 
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eoinauinity to siihseribc towanls the establish¬ 
ment of a fund for sucli an institution ; he 
pn-vnili-fl u|)on them to do so; ho exerted 
..'himself to sei-ure friends who miclit ho able 
luul willing to second his i-fforts; lie got things 
ii'iidy into a tmin of o|ienitioii ; he subscribed 
(liugi-ly, we believi',) to the fund ; the ground' 
iilMiii whii'li till- college now stands was eol4- 
by him at a consideralilo sacrifii-e; hd 
witnesseil tim birth of the institution, watched’ 
it in its t-radle, iiiid now that it is prosparing, 
hi.s iteiil fur il.s suns-.ss, iiiul atti-ntion to itB 
iiileresi.s liiive not ahati'il nno jot^ althaimh 

the chnriii of nim-ltv is gnni).let not Sir 

Hyde Fast, or Mr, iVilson Im put upon an 



David Hare 


ivpiiility with Mr. Hare, when tho liiaiiiU-rested- 
iiess, assiduity, and regani of each for the 
mental imiiro vein out of the natives are dl»- 
ciisseil. Mr. Hare is also a seenr-tary of an 
institution |Tlie Calcutta Hchool Ko(dety| for 
* the prniiiigatioii of useful knowlislgn among 
Hindoo youth. How tnuch i.s lie paid for his 
w-rviees t this bit the answer. Tho 

■ School Society’s ilisbursirments fell abort of 
its receipts by (KHXf rupisis in the year 1828: 
ihe de/idenetf tme KupplM by this gentlemaa, 
whose portrait has not lieen painhsl, whoso 
statue has not been erecteii; 

"A Hindoo and no ,lovcr of Mushroom 
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Aristocracy” further fiilatwl on tiic nctiviticH 
of David Han^ in tlie pajaT : 

Thoro is another pointy Mr, Kilitor, wltii'h 
wish to brinp to your iiotira*. Who Mr. 
Haro is, whnt lie does, nmi how ho spotnis 
his time are unestioiis that have not, I la-lievo. 
b«n satisfactorily answered. Yon have aai<l 
a great ileul respMjtiiig thi>so points, when you 
i have mentioned llint Ini is ))crsonally hnown 
i. to the three thonsiind hoys that are attached 
I' to tho Htdiool Biicii’ty’s Institntions, tiiiit he is 
also n«iuainUsl with the genenilily of tlio 
natives, and that there is' no scIicn)! in 
Caloutta whieli ho does not visit, Unt you 
should have said inoro—from generals yon 
should have desaauleil to partli-nlars. How¬ 
ever, ainee vou have not done so, permit mi-, 
Mr, Kilitor, to skehh art iieeount of «’hiit Mr. 
Hare lions in the wnrse of the whole day. 
From ti-n OVlock in the nuirniiig, (the time 
in which the srhools begin) to seven and 
sometimes even U> fCghl in the evening, he 
visits all the nativtsVehools eve.ydiiy. Kiii(iiiii' 
for Mr. Hare, _(fw/|ng this time, ami yon an- 
sure to find him in one or another sclioid. 
But stop, 8ir, this is but a jiarl of winit this 
worthy gentleman does for the good of the 
natives. If any of tlie pupils he sick, life, 
Mare prescribes MiHlicine, attends to hi in, and 
is not in ease, until he is ipiito n-covereil. 
All this I speak from my own exia-vieiiee. 
(Jbid., dune IK, lK;dO) 

A rejoinder by “A Director of the institu¬ 
tion froni its vi-ry foundation’' to the statenn-nts 
of the editor of Thr Imlia dir.rllr, also 
.reprodmied iti The Ilurkaru, wns ]niblisheil in 
't^ Qovernment Oaielie of Jimi- ’24 . IK30. It 
^Batly denied llmt Hare was the orifsinator of 
{the Hindoo Collo|^, and that lie subscribed 
to it The Director wrote : 

On the jUtth May, IKlfi, a very respectable 
Meeting ot the Ilinitoos assi-mbled, by the 
invitation, and at the House of the TTonoiiible 
Sir Eiiwiird Hyde East, for the purtKisi- of 
flubscrihing to, and forming an establisiimi-nt 
for the lila-ral eduealion of their children. Sir 
Hdwnnl alone aiHressed the meeting ns to the 
object for which they were assembled, and as 
to the benolit that His Tjordship consiiiercd 
would be dcrivwl by the country at large, 
from forming an establishment for tlic, isIhcji- 
tion of tlieir youth. This propoMl was 
cxplaincil by W. C. Blaquiro, Esq. nu>l received 
wiw the unanimous approbation of all the 
Natives present, including the most eminent 
pundits, whe sanctioned it with their express 
support and recommepdation, and a large sum 
of money was immediately subscribed. Under 
titis riteumstance, it clearly appears tliat Mr. 


Hare was not the originator of the Hindoo 
College; nor did he subscribe to it--- 

Ifc, liowoN'cr, added: 

In concluding this, I think it necessary to 
laid, that it must not be supposed for one 
moinciit tliiit I deny tho merits of oiir much 
respccU-d friend Mr. Hare, wlio is no ilouht, a 
must (lisintcrested promoter of the education 
of the Hindoo youths, and who devotes his 
whojc time to further the objects of all useful 
[iislitiil.inns est:iblislii-d for the improvement of 
Kiitives; and as sucli ho is universally 
estit-med iiiid iidmlrivl .-imung us, and has oiir 
warmest thanks and most sincere aekiinwledge- 
nients for Iiis unwenried attentions. 

The rejoinder gave oeeusiini for thi- follow¬ 
ing retort fnmi tin- edior of The India 
(ia^rile : 

ISefoi-e “a very ii‘S]ioetable meetiug of the 
Hindoos assenihleil, hy tlie invitiition, und at 
Mil- liuiise of Mu- Honornble Sir Kdwawl Hyde 
East, I'oi the iuir]S).“e of subscribing to, and 
forming nn establish men I for the liberal 
EdueiiMoii of their eliildn-n,” had there Iks-ii 
no .such proposal in writing circuhiteil among 
.several nil M VI- gi-ntleiiieii ? Had it not been 
liimileil lo Sir Hyde East hy a native 
gentleninii ? Did not that learned <Tndgi- 
make a few alUmitioiis in it, ami approve of 
the jiroiKisiil ? And was not the author and 
originator of that paper, Mr. David Hime ? 
Purtlier, is it not a fact that on the o(-casion 
of an address being presented to Sir H. Eiist 
hy sonic incmlwrs of the native commnnily in 
which the same veracious compliiin-nl 
was pniil to him which has sini-e bis-ii 
engraved on iiuirlih-, he diseduiiiied the honour? 
Het these luiestiuiis be directly and explieitly 
answereil. “A Director of tho Hindoo College” 
may be able to favour us with something 
better l.haii a tiun-mi-rinirdo reply, “to reiiiovo 
doubts Mint iniglit arise in the minds of 
the imblie.” (77/e India Qarelle, June 20 , 
1830). 

In su}i[ti)rt of the editor's contention, “S” 
wrote a letter to The India Gaxette on the 
2(itli June. Part of the letter is given 
below : 

{Ibid., .Tune 28, 1830) 

The just claim which Mr. Hare has upon 
the respoct and admimtion of (hciae, whether 
European or Native, who take interest in the 
libend education of the people of Mils country, 
ia hoyond all doubt. It may not have been 
so generally known that Mr. Hare is the 
gentleman with whom the InsMtnUon of the 
Hindoo College originated. This being Ae 
case, it must be universally acknowledged that 
public honours considered to be due^ on that 
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neeount, ought to have been testified, jirininrily 
and principallj, towards ATr. anil not 

towanle Sir E. H, East; who, as it appejirs, 
only seconded and gave the weight ot his 
influence and station as Chief Judge of tlie 
Supreme Court, to a project which liiui l>eei) 
first devised by another person, to whom there¬ 
fore, the credit and merit of tiw plan belonged 
oa miiltor of esehisiye right. 

Mr. Hare has his time entirely at this 
disposal, and he devotes the wliok of it, in 
the most efficient m inner, to further tile 
ulijects of All useful institutions estiiblished 



for the improvement of the natives, nay, more; 
111 ! nilvanecs those objwts by mimiBoeat 
donations from his private pursa Xo prable 
can Ik! too great, no honours too high, for Ae 
^i.in who tlius exerts liimself to promote the 
’ best interests of humanity, in the moat 
comprehensive sense of that word. These 
trihiites am due to him from the tekok body 
of nalive gentlemen, who feel coiicem in 
securing the ndviiiitiigi!3 of liberal education 
for the rising and for future generations : they 
are not due to him from any one isolated 
institution. 


RAMMOHUN ROY’S EMBASSY TO ENGLAND 

By BR.UENDRA NATH BANKltH 


R AMMOHUN sailed for Kiigltind on l.otii 
Novembi!r, 18’iO, and ixmclied Tiiverpool 
in the April following. The foremost 
lliniighl wliich ueenpied Ids tniinl l.liere was the 
mission from the King of Dolld. He explained 
ids object in visiting Phiglimrl in a long leltr-r 
addressed on 2r»tli June, IHil, to the (Chairman 
null Dcimty Chairman of the East India Comjiaiiv. 
He wrote: 

“I have the honour to aciiuaint you that one 
of the principal objecia of my visiting kioghind is 
to lay before the British ao'horitieflj if found 
necessary, a representation with whtrh I am 
charged from His Majesty the King of Oclbi, and 
more espocislly a letter from His Majesty the 
King of England,* which letter it will be my 
duty to taico an early opportunity of presenting 
in the event of the appeal which I am iiiHnccii in 
the first instance to make to the Iloii’hle Court 
of Directors not being attended with success. 

[ would beg to atale on the present occasion 
that I jxiBaess full and unlimited powers from 
HU Majesty to negotiate and agree to a final 
aettlement of whnt the King considers to he 
his fair and equitable claime on the lion’hie 
East India Com^ny. The circumstances connected 
with the appeal are stated in a pamphlet printed 
for greater Wility ot perusal and reference, a copy 
of which I uow beg to submit herewith..,,’' 

ftsis our intention to reproduce here tlie 
pamphlet mentioned above which was hitherto 
unknown to the biographers of Rammohun. This 
documeut, it will be seen, exhibits Rammohun's 
great forensic ability and was printed in London 
in 1831 for private circulation. I have discovered 
a copy of it among tho Home Miscellaneous 
Series Records of the India Office and this will 


* For a copy of this letter see my monograph oo 
Ramoukuit Boy'$ Misiion to Sngland, pp, 61-55, 


nUo 1)0 incliidod in the eiA.kctcil edition of 
Raiiimidiiiu Roy's works shortly to be puhliahed 
by tliiV Biiiigiyii Haliitya I'arisliut, flalcutta. 

TREATY WITH THE KING OF DELHI 
I)E(;lHION THEREON 
By tiik OovKKNOit-OicNEKAL Of In»ia 
Wjtu Rem auks on thi? latter 

Original Treaty with His Mairaty the King of 
licthi, on tend into in 1805, by the Local (government 
of Bengal, consisting of the Marquis of Weiicsiey 
and the Members of ihe Supreme Conncil. 

Decisinn passed by Lord Amherst, Oovemor- 
(Icucral in lloiincil, on the Attielua of the above 
Trc-ity iu 1828. in consequence of frequent demands 
on the part of His Majesty for its fulAlmcnt. 

Treaty 

t. “All the Mebala' (districts) to the west of the 
.Tnmna,' situated between the west and north of 
Mouxa Kabilpnor, shall be considered tho etown- 
lands of HU Majesty.” 

DlXItslOX 

1. As to the ie(|ucatB concerning the let and 8tb 
articles of treaty, government states, “that it woa.thv 
oriipnal intention of Government to have 
certain Mehals to the west of the Jumna, for tliO: 
auppoct of Hia Majesty and the Bayol Family ; bal. 
the plan was never, from unavoidable caoses, catTlea;j 
completely into efTeeb, and in 1^ the royal stipend^ 
gWos fixed at one lack month.” 

Rk.marks on the Decihiox 

By the use of the word “intention” in this 
paragraph, HU Lordship conveys the idea that tho 
assignment of those dUtricts was a mere inclination 
or BOggestioti in the breast of the Local QoTeriimeitt,i 
which it was at liberty to aet on or not. Now, 

• when iu consequence of an intentioo, a promiao Mj 
made, if even verbally, on which other parties aia 
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induced to rel;, the pert; ptomieinj^ becomee bound 
to fulfil it. But ’ween thet intention end promiac 
beve iMumed the eolemn form of • written contrect 
OT tnaty, on the ieithful obsemnee of which the 
^noor and character of the contract! ok party 
depend, and eucb treaty hne creo been rMudn to 
practice for ycara, is it poaaible to regard the condi* 
ttone of such a treaty aa _ a mere 'intontion,' which 
the party stipulatinK it m lU liberty either to fulfil 
or not aa it may suit his interent or coorenience? 
Not only was this enKSKemenl formally embodied in 
a treaty r^larly executed and recoKnized in the 
rmlaliODS or statutes of the British Indian empire, 

i. which are printed and circulated all over the country 
aa the laws by which it is governed; but it wne 
r acted upon for eomo period after it was made ; and 
r> it was afterwards repeatedly rccoKnized in eubsequent 
enactments of the Korernment, which spoke of it aa 
0 Treaty which bad been entered into, and was atill 
in full force. For the eridence of this, sen Bcctiniis 
^-•.Ut and Srd of Regulntion VIII. of ITO, which 
atates, “that the rerennes of the territory on the 
riubt bank of the Jiimna are aasiKned to Ifis Maieaty 
flhu Alum." At Sections 1st and 2nd of Jh'Kulniion 
X. of 1807, and at Section 1st of ItetPtlotion XT. of 
the same year, the lanmiaKC is similar Ihouch more 
general; for in thcsi^ “the territory aasiKned for the 
■upport of the Roya^'Faniily at Llellii,” is mentioned 
without specifying/its locality as in the former 
instances, the absence of this speeitication 

marking its notoriety, and tho distinctness, of t.hc 
puTpeen to which the rceenues of that territory 
were exclusively spplicsbio.* 

As a further proof,tif such were necessary, of tho 
aetual ceasion of the territory for that purpose in 
pUTSoanca of the Treaty, the King of Delhi was 
allowed to appoint, his own aeeoniitants in 
conformity with the ilrd article of it, to attend 
at the olBoes of the Oollector of the revenue 
to keep an account _ of the amount received, and 
lupoit the seme to him, that the royal treasury miptht 
not be deprived of any part. This th^ did for 
some years ; aftar which, when the revenue realized. 
began to exceed very conriderably the minimum 
Stipulated and pud to His Majesty, his sccouiitants 
were dismissed aa inconveoient. On being informed 
that the revenues of tbe_ crown-lands had increased 
gr^ly. His Majesty applied for an augmentation of 
stipend ; and Lord Minto directed the sum of 1:1,000 
r rupees to be added to His kbjesty'a perannal allow- 
auce in addition to 00.000 previously received, bo^ 

' togriher not amounting to more than 73.000 rupees, 
wnich is very far short of one lac or lOO.oiX) rupees. 

' the sum which would be supposed from the above 
iiv. ataiement. This augmentation was made, however, 

I' without the least rdercnce to His Majesty, and with 
i: a total disregard to the provisions of the Tritaty by 
which it ou^ht to have been much greater; against 
wlueh injustico His Majesty never ceased to complain 
• to all the Residents at his court, and also personally 
' ' to Lord Amherst when his Lordship visited Delhi 
in 1827. 

• f 

Treaty 

2. ‘‘The management of these Mehals (districts) 
shall be eontinued according to custom m the hands 
of the Rodent." 

* By a reference to the relations, it will bo 
found that the relations abme quoted, ate stUl in 
. {(goe aud not reaemded. 


DKClStOX 

2. “Requires no answer." 

Remarks 

Virtually admitting that tho territory continued 
under the control or Resident, who, as sole 
manager tberaof alienated and exchanged various 
parts of it. 

Treaty 

3. “Far HU Majesty’s satisfaction, the Royal 
Moolusuddics (accountants) shall attend at the 
Cutnhery (collcnior's office) to keep accounts of the 
receipts ami disbursements, aud report the same to 
His Majesty." 

Dkcisior 

II. "'J’he Ciovernor (Teneral is not aware of any 
mlvantuge which could result from tho enforcement 
of this article; as the maintonance of MootusadJics 
((clerks) of the aevtsral Dutcherriea (collector’s offices) 
in the Delhi territory must obviously be an useless 
and unprofitable source of expense to His Msjesty, 
which it would be belter to avoid." 

Remarks 

Were they dismissed, after several years atken- 
dance, from a kind regard to Ills Majesty, and to 
save bim from the ex i am sc of tlicm. ns his Lordship 
here intimates 1 or with the vimv of cniiecaliiig from 
His Majiwly a knowledge of the amount of revenue 
justly due Vo him in terms of the treaty, but. which 
It now more convenient to withhold from him 1 

Tric.aty 

4. “Two .Vdauluts (courts) one for Dewatiec 
(civil) aud live other tor Fouidary (criinina!) business, 
sh^! i>e established, aud all matters coming before 
them shall be decided according to the rule* of 
Mnhomctlan law." 

Decision 

4, b, and 6. “The British Government distinctly 
reserved to itself the right of introducing such modi- 
lications as it might deem expedient arid necessary 
into the system originally established for the 
management of the assigned territory, and it has 
exercised that discretion in the instances hero 
referred to." 

Treaty 

5. “Two learned and respeetabln inhabitants of 
Delhi shall be appointed to the offices of Gszec 
(jiulgc) and Mootiea (lawyer) in. the above courts.” 

IJ. “In every criminal .jeasa wbete the punishment 
of mutilation or death ftiay. ba ndjndgijd by the 
offi(%ra of the Foujdary (criminal <»urt) the 
papers will be submitted by the Resident to the 
King for llis Majesty’! decision." 

. Rkmarku 

The British Government might introduce < nodifi- 
cations into the mode of regulating its' Courts 

established by these articles ; bat a disregard of the 
rorision in article 6, cannot be called a modifiiRdioii, 
ut a violation of the treaty. ‘.'- 

Treaitt 

7. “The sums specified below shall be paid 
monthly by the Reudent from the public treasury 
icat the expenses of His Majesty and the Royal 
establishment, whether the whole of the smount is, 
or is not collected from the Kh al s a h (or crown) 
Inndi. 
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DEcienm 

7. “No iDHWer required 

Reivarkr 

There is in fsct no complaint of any violation of 
this article (fixintr at first the minimum allourance) but 
rather that the Governmeut adhered to it, with too 
lireai a tenacity after its operation bad been super¬ 
seded by thc_ increase of the revenue prodoerd by the 
Hssii'ncd territory. 

Trkaty. 

“8houId there be nn increaso in the collections 
fnorn the above Mrhnla (districts), in consequence of 
Mtendwl eultivalion and the improved condition of 
Ryots (cullivalors) an nue;mentation to that amount 
will take place in the Kinjj's I’eshcush (tribute),” 

Dkcisiov. 

S “Noticed above (pur. 1)” 

REMAIiKB. 

No specific answer is f;ivcn to this, hccansc it U 
iinnnswersble. and proves, beyond all <|ueBtinn. that 
tho Kind’s monthly tribute fthen fixed at a minimum 
of rupees) \his to increase in proportion a.s the 

revennea of the crown-lands improved. Yet notwitb- 
slsttdtni; the vsst increase that has taken plane in 
the revenues, now more than trebled, the alwvc 
tribute has only Imn iniTeased 13,000 rupees. 

Treaty. 

0. “The Resident will present 10,000 rupees on 
the oeeasion of each of the seven fpstivala held 
.niniially, ri\., two Reds, the anniversary of the 
.teeession, tbo Now Itoso (new year's day), tho Holy 
Rnmsan,-the ITooIy. and Bnssuiit.” 

DEftisiOE. 

0. ‘The presents here referred to. were ' commuted 
lone since for a monthiv payment of Rs. tifXtO which 
iimonnt was added to ilia Majesty’s Btijicnd.’' 

Remark. 

lOven this arraneemeut was made without the 
previous consent of liis Majesty. 

Treaty. 

10. “The .inpheers (estates) of the heir apparent 
and Mirxah .Ms^bitkhsh, situatitd in the Doab, shall 
be made over to the otfi(^e^s of the Ifonourabic 
t'ompany.'; 

Dj«tsi»n. 

10. “Rcqntrfs t>o answer.” 


In short, when by increased cultivation the 
revenues of the crown-lands aiiKmented eonsidorably 
above tho fixed niininium, the IsKal Government 
beg^to regret that the treaty should operate more 
favdnrabir for liis htajvsty than was at first eapcctod, 
and felt less reluctance to violate a treaty with a 
fallen dynasty, than to part with a eoiiBiderable sum 
of mon^. 

In onicr to remove an objeetioii which might have 
been made by some illiberal men, that allowing of an 
increase of revenue to tho King would be contrary to 
sound policy, it may lie added that liis Majesty has 
agreed, in a letter to the Rrilish i^overeigu. never to 
retain in his troasury more than twelve lacks of 
rupera (nbont blSO.tXK) sterling) at one time, and to 
forfeit any snm licyoiid that which may be found in 
his po^^seesion; anti that be will invust in the 
Moiiourabic Company's funds any surplus beyond the 
twelve lacks, should such exist. 

He has also given a solemn promise under bis 
hand to one of his confidential servants, that if any 
surplus exists I)eyniid what is absolutely required by 
the aetiial iiccesstiies of himself and family, bn wifi 
ernitloy it in establishing seminaries of education 
thrinighoul his territories. 


StIMW AI.I.IIDKII TI» IN ARTlti^'.gTH <>E THK 

Treaty. 

"Ltetolt of the fixed I’cshcush (tribute) and Other 
allowances, per Mensem,” 


“For His Majesty” Its. fi0,000 

''The Heir apparent., exclusive of the 
•IsghgMr (estate) of Kote Casaini" R». 10,000 

“Mirza Aizedbukfash In'i. on account 
of Doab .Isgcer) KXX) I'cshoush." Rs. 2,000 

‘ I'riiiccs and Princesses, each” Ks. 200 

''Salary of Hhah Newaz Khan” iU. 2.SOO 


As the Ijoeal Government of Kengal in ibnr letter 
to the Monoiitablo Gourt of Directors in 182H, nound 
the above decision on tho Report of tiir Charles 
Metcalfe dated ,lune or July, 1827, it is therefore 
necessary to subjoin this Report, in so far ss it 
relates to the Treaty in question, with remarks on 
each paragraph, to enable the reader to form a 
judgement how far this report eon afibrd any decree 
of support to such a decision, or justify the direet 
violation of the Treaty, 


Remark. 

The fulfilment of this rested with the Resident 
snd Aizedbukbsh, etc. 

Treaty. 

11. The expense of tho Troops, Police Corpe. etc. 
employed in the Khalsah (or erown-Ionds) shall be 
defrayei^by the Honourable Company. 

Decision. 

11. “The expenses here alluded to have been 
always defrayed by the British Government.’' 

Remarks. 

The obvious meaning of this article is. to satisfy 
the King that this expense of troops, etc,, was to he 
defrayed by the Honourable Company, and that they 
were not to be maintained at His Majesty’s expense, 
or become a charge npon the produce of tho crown- 
lands, so as to diminish in any d^iyce the amount 
of theii revenue whieh was stipulated and exclusively 
due to His Milenty. '' 


Reikikt op f^iB Oiiari.es Metcalfe, 

Ohscrvitiona on the Report of the Hon. 8ir 
Charles Metcalfe dated July 1827, then Residmit' 
at Delhi, and recorded by the lAical Government 
of Fort' William in July 1827, on which the 
rcsolulioDs of Government in 1827, refusing to adjust 
the claims of the King of Delhi are found^, as is 
evident from its despatenea to the Court of Directors, 
of Jnly 1828. and May, 1829. 

1. Report— The 1st, 2nd, 3rd and 4th pangraphi 
of Bir Charles Melcalfe’s Report, containing no 
argqm'cnts, do not require comment. 

2. Sir Charles Metcalfe state* in the 6th para¬ 
graph of his Report, “that it seema imppasible to 
ascertain to what district” (the Mdals assigned in 
the' first article for the support of the royal family) 
“are applieable” ; and again In the 6th paragraph 
of the same Beiwrt, that “respecting the document'’ 
(the written agreement entered *!At» by Oovernment 
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with his Mijestjr in the jrear 1805), “it ms; bo 
remirked tbst it is sn intimation of the intentions 
of the British Government at that time, and not 
sa eng^meDt positively binding as to its future 
oonduct.’^ 

X Remarks.—With a view to aacerataiu how far 
these statements are correct, I mny refer to the 
document allude<l to—tvt., a Treaty permanently 
QOnoIuded with His Majesty in 1805, by the Marquis 
of Wellesley, as well as to the concurrent spirit and 
words of several regnlations of the Hupreme Govern¬ 
ment passed in aubsequeot years. With regard to the 
district which it seems to Sir Charles Metcalfe 
impossible to asecrlain from the terms of the Treaty, 
as BsaiKned to ilis Majesty, the specification appears 
pretty distinctly stated in the words of the Ist article 
of the 'Treaty alluded to, which are as follows:— 

4. Article let. “All the Mebals to the west of the 
river Jumna, lying between the west and the north 
of the Moukb of Kabooipoor, are fixni, ss the Khalsah 
Shureofah, or Ooww-lowda oi ITis Presence or 
Majesty.” 

-5, Again, that this article was conformable to the 
deliberate intentions of Government, appears clcsrly 
from the words of^eclion 4th, of Regulation Xf of 
3804, the year prcg/iiM to the final coiietiision of the 
Treaty, wh*re i^r^moat clearly expressed, ’’that the 
revenues of the f&ritory on the right bank of the 
Jumna are isaigncd to His Majesty Shah Alum 
and we find precisely the ssme langnsg^ used at 
Section iSnd oi the ssme Regulation, wherein it is 
laid down that certain articlee imported by sea are 
exempted from duty, on their cxtiertstion to the 
territory on the right bank of tile Jumna, the 
revenues of which ore arsigned ta llu ilufrjiti/, ^/mh 
Alum;" at Section 85 of the same Regulstton, it is 
also ordered that salt imported into the Zillshs, or 
“from the territory situated on the right bank of the 
Jumns, the revenues of which lire aesigwl to 

fiis Majesty. Shah Alum, idiall be subject to a duty.” 
At Section 3rd of Itegnlatioii VI of the. succeeding 
year, the same expression as to the assignment of the 
revenuM on the right bank of the Jumna to His 
Majesty Sbah Alum ia used: and at Sections ^ud 
and 4tn of Regulation VI11. of the enme year, it is 
enacted that the “laws or regulations of the Ilniisb 
Government, filled and publishid in the manner 
preacribed in Regulation I. .of the year 1803, are not 
to extend to the terriloir on the right bank of the 
Jumna, the revenues of whieh sre aesiipied to His 
Majesty Bhsh Alum.” That the British Government 
continued in the intmtion of acting In the spirit of 
the Treaty of 1805 is equally manifest fiom the fact 
that, in 1807, the tourih year after the first 
announcement of the aforesaid territories being 
■SNgned to His Majesty. Bhah Alum, and the third 
year of the Treaty of 1805, the same language is 
ua^, though in a more extended sense. It is 
enacted in ^tions the lat and 2nd of Regulslion 
X of IBO'T “that territory assigned for the support 
of the HOifai I'amiljf at Delhi ” shall be exccp.ed 
from the superintendence of a commisMoner appointed 
by the Supreme Government to enperintend the 
lettiement or the revenues, and for the Jifncnl control 
of the collectors. And again, in Section Ist of 
Begulstion IX. of the same yiar, it is ordained that 
“the territory a$*imed lot ilie suppori of the Boyal 
fam&p at Delht'’ snail be (xemptid from the or¬ 
dinances framed in ihia Rtgulaiion. 

6. After these ibecnitsiihle proofs that the 
boundaries of the Cipandabda in question an most 


distinctly laid down and the appropriation of the 
revenues thereof to the support of the Royal Family 
deliberately, fully and unequivocal^ set forth, 
during a period of four years-rit. 1804, 18tS, 1806 
and 1807, and so late as the latter year, 1807, those 
territories were entitled,” the lands assigned for the 
support of the Royal Family at Delhi," it is rather 
unaccountahlc that Sir Charles Metcalfe should^ think 
it "impossible to ascertain to what district the 
territory was applicable,” or to believe that the Treaty 
itself, and the provisions cited from the Oovernment 
Rt^ulatinns for a pciiod of several years arc to be 
const rued as '‘merely iutiuiatlons of the intention of 
the British Govcnimcnt.’’ 

7. It may not be considered siiprrfiuotis if 
T quote, in this place, the language of the lOtb 
paragraph of fiir Charles Metcalfe's Report, as 
indicative of the inconsistency of the honourable 
gentleuian ; for he thcro admits the identity of the 
district which he sets out with declsritig the impassi¬ 
bility of ascertaining. He says, “these inetruciions 
declare that the territory to be assigned for the 
support of Ilia Mai’vtty is to comprise all the 
tcrniory on the right bank of the Jumna, to the 
northward of Kabooipoor, reiM to us, by the Treaty 
of Surjee An gen gaum.” 

8. Report.—in the first part of the 7th paragraph 
of the same Report. Sir Charles Metcalfe states, that "U 
will he easy to shew that this Treaty was not deemed 
binding for any. the shortest period, that it was 
scarcciv written before it was virtually snnnllcd. and 
thnt the British Government never did intend to 
enter into any compact with His Majesty." 

9. Retnttrks.—This aasFriion is equally uneccoun- 
tabic as the former one. and it is quite siifiictcnt to refer 
to the quotniions atrcay ofijered from Kcgnlstion XI. 
of 1804. Regulation Vi. and VJII. of 1805, and 
Regulslion X. and XI. of 1807, (or the most un- 
denisbie proof that the assignment of the territory 
in question, was not only hrid valid, ‘'for any, the 
sbortfst period,” but publicly announced, and 
ofiieislly rerognised, for seviwal years, as ihc Khsisah 
lands, the revennes of which belonged to the Royal 
Family of Delhi. 

10. Report.—In inslificalion of the delusion which 
according to Sir Charles Metcalfe, the British Govern¬ 
ment put on the world, as well as on Ihc King of 
Delhi, iiy the apparent liberality nf the 'Treaty of 
1805, hn alleges, at the conclnsinn of thn 7th paragraph 
of his Report, that “the IMtish Government never 
did intend to entcr_ into any compact with Hie 
Majesty, who, having in,.'fact come into the bands nf 
the Brjiish Government, ^ilbout power or possessions, 
had nolhing to confer in return for the benefits 
which he received and was not master of the 
mtlerials for mutual negotiation, or treaty.” 

11. Remarks.—remark on this parsgraph 
is, that the only reciprocal advantage whic*! could 
be derived from a ccmIou to His Majesty, at the 
period of the first British conquest of the western 
provinces, consisted in the greater' stability to the 
power of the British Government, gMained. by secu¬ 
ring the mtefnl friendship of a monarch, who, 
though wit boot territorial poswssion, was still re^rded 
by the nstions of Hindnostio as the only legitimate 
(onntain of either honour or dominion. The ssaign- 
ment, even of a small slip of territory, to 
acknowledged Emperor of Indio, was, in tne circum¬ 
stances of the limes, eminenily csirulated to ensure 
the popolsrity of the English nation, and, in common 
with several other ootat waa strong illoatntive of 
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the wimjoro and foreeiebt that cbaract^ri^wl the 
policy of the adminietration nf the Marquis of 
WelleaW. J may, mowover. observe, that to this 
B'lvtl Family the British nation stood imlobtef) hr 
their original legal setilement on the Iran Its oi the 
Oingim. aid Rmseqiiently, for their snbanincnt 
gradual territorial aeqnirement of n1rao«t the whole 
of Hindoostan. And further, Ilis Majesty. Shah 
AIntti. in the year 17(55, then an independent wvereign 
and the nniversally aeknowindged monarch of the 
whole of Hindooslim, readily granted to the Hon. 
East Tnd'a Com nan v. at the snlicitation of Ihcir 
icprrsenNlive. Lord Olive, with other privilrgi'S and 
immuni'hs, the Dewanship. in pcrpcniiy, of auvh 
fertile territories as Bengtl, B’har, and Orissa. It 
cannot, I pn'Snme be considered an over-excess of 
liberality, or favonr. that the represent at ivr of hi* 
B'itsnnic Msjedy should in the full plenitude of 
pow' r, and after the conquest of a most extensive 
enuniTv. have granted a comparatively minute portion 
on the bank of the river adjoining the royal city of 
Delhi, for the maintenance of that prrsonnge and his 
family, who wss, from their first landing in India, 
the drmrst friend and ally of the Knglih nation. 

12 And with retemicB to th,at part of Sir 
Charles Metenlfe's atateraent, that ‘the British 
Uovernmeni. p’ver did intend to ctitir into any 
compact with His M"iisty.” who. in fact, according 
to the honourable genilcmsn, fell into their power, 
I may refer l-o u part of the Marquis of Wellcslej'g 
lefttr to His Majesty at Delhi, dated the 27th .Inly, 
I8tT£5, and suhsespieiilly commnnicatid to the HtsTet 
Committee of the linn. East India Company, under 
date 12lh April, IS(M. which clearly ahews tint His 
Majesty was induced to place hiniself under the 
pmtc<'tiOD of thn English nation, by reason of .the 
earnest aolicitation of the British Govern men I itself, 
and on sccoimt of the icpealtd promises made to 
Hia Majcaly by the n‘preHenialive of that government, 
as to "permanent nrrnngeraenf, calcnlaied to provide 
dnreble spcnritr for the happiness, dignity, nud 
tranquillity of Ilia Majesty and the Itoyal i'aniily.’' 

13. The language of the Fnpteire Govern mi nt of 
India, in their letter to His Majesty, ns above 
refer! ed to, dated 27ih July, liKO, is oa follows 

"Your Majesty is fully appraised of the senti- 
luenls of respect and atlnehmcnt which the 
British Government has invariably entertained 
lowsids your Royal person and family." 

'‘In the present crisis of affairs, it is probable 
that yonr Majesty may have tlic opportunity 
of again placing yourself under the protection of 
the Britiah Government, and I shall avail myself 
with rordial satisfaction of any event which may 
enable me to obey the dictates of my sincere 
respect and attachment to your royal house." 

“Mf your MN|rsty ahould be disposed to accept 
tH^asylnro which, in the contemplatton of auch 
an event, I have directed Hi« Excellency, tbo 
Commander-In-Chief of the British Forces in 
Oude to ofTei to your Msjeaty, in the name of 
ike BHtUh Qowmmenl, yom Majesty may be 
assured, that every demonstrati-yn of respect, and 
every degree of attention which can contribute 
to the ease and comfort of your Majeaty and the 
Royal Family, will be nanifested on the part of 
the Britiah _ Government, and that aarqnate 
provision will be made for the aupport of your 
M»j> sly. sod of your famiiy and honsi hold,’’ 

"At a proper teasoo. Hit Eacellenoy the Com- 
iMDder>ui>Ouef will ha^ the hoMitr of eomtsaiu- 


eating to jour Majesty my further sentiments on 
till.' snbicet of the itroposcd arrangement." 

(S.I) J. MONcrrox. 

^ .Vsat. Fen*. Fee. to Goveriinil'iit. 

11. Xotwiihslnndiog these solemn promises made 
to his 5I.iji¥ty, ‘ to the nomr of the Hiitifh Oortrn- 
wchf," bv thu Martinis of Welleslny, the King boldly 
and ritniliili.v e.Tpresseil his doubts as to the sincerily 
of the priifcs-ttuia of thu Governor General in Council 
in the following term a :— 

‘‘Thi‘ English havu for some yt‘ars past, been 
uomindfni of mn ; eimci iving therefore, lest when 
the English gain posKcssion of Iho country, they 
tuny [irtivc forgetful of ino, it beconiea necossaty 
for the tieiitTiil to sell In this point with the 
Governor Gener.al, that hereaflfr Incrc bo no want 
of obetlience. or cause of dissaiisfaciioii to me." 

<Sil.) J. GERABD. 

Aug, 2'.l, 

15. With the intention of still further refuting 
the sinieniciit of Fir Gbitrlis Metcalfe, that "the 
British Government weer iliii iiilciid to enter into any 
coir pact with his Msichiy," I may here quote an 
extract from a letter addrcsscil by His Mnicsly. Fhih 
Alum, tn the Miirqina of Wi'IIc.Vy, dntid 5ih Oelobeiy 
IMv'S, niitl which IIIh ExcellcneyA. General Toikr, "did 
not hcsiiare entirely to approve.” ' s 

‘Mh! tliis great victory and splendid pucceis 
hajipy uiirl jirosperoiiK to us, and to all the 
sermiifs Of our illnsirioti!* court, especially to your 
I.iordHhi[i.’' , 

‘‘As the designs of our faithful servants have 
now happily succeidrd, the time ia now arrived 
for ynttr |jjiidslii[i, in eovfi^ioily to (tic dietinet 
and fihliijotoFy fjitfoijeiorot r/cserfbrd to lie tiy your 
Ij/irdfi/np, in the lei ter which you lately Iransniilt- 
ed. to seen re to yourself happiness, (rmporsi and 
eternnl. and ptsiiianenl repiiiaiion. by fulfilling 
that eHijnijetnent, and t» eorry into rffiH that which 
may provide for the inti rest and welfare ol the 
siTvanta of I hia Imperial Court (meaning Bia 
Majesty and family), and for the happiiieen (rf the 
pisipic of God. through the aid and k< rvicea of the 
ofliecTs of the Cnuipaiiy’a Govirnniinl.’’ 

"For the nst, consider our boundless favour to 
be extended towards your Lordship, in a dally 
increasing degnsj.” 

(A True Translation.) 

(Bd.) W. B. BAYIJCY, 

Asst. IVrs. Sec. 

1(5. Report.— fii tfao 8lh paragraph of the. 
honourable gentleman's report ho siatta, that, in 
November, 1B04, the following declaration was made 
by the Governor General : 

......"the Governor General does not drim it 

advisable to enter into any ur^tien engsgimeot 
wh.atpver with bia Maji sly. iior ie it Hia 
ExcHIcucy’s intention to toiicit any cooceasioD, 
etc." 

* 17. Remarka.-Aa to this expression of the 
sentimenta of the Guvernor General, 1 can only aay, 
that ic ia obviously inconsistint with subsequent 
pnbHc acta, and with the previous declaration of 
the Governor General in f/ouiicil, in a lpll>r to 
Hia Majeaty, Bhah Alum, dated 8ih October 1S03, aa 
follows 

"My attention la now directed with great folfcL 
lode to the formation of a' pirmanint arrangement 
esirolated to proeidt dutabte murily for the 
kappmeet, dignity, and trgugitilliiyQl jour Hajiaiy 
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and Boyal Fimiljr, eonformabk (o tiu inUmalwn 
cootained in my former addreas (o your 
Uajeaty.” 

^ “X trust that the testimony of my early attea- 
tioD to your Majesty’s service may be acceptavie 
to your Majesty, until Ifis Excellency, (iencral 
Lake, under my orders, can be enabled Co offtr to 
your Majesty’s rmfidernUon, the plan of a 
pertnanenl seltlcmr.tit of yottr affairs^ secured by 
iktspoKtr of the Jiiiltah OoventnKni,’ 

“I request your Majesty to consider His 
Excellency, (ieneral l^alce, to be fully anthotixed 
by me to conduct all alfain in Hindooston, and 
to iMssesa my entire confidence and bighest 
respect.” 

’'Your Majesty will, therefore, bo pleased to 
riunify your cornmanda on all occasions, to 
fiencral Ijako with the same confidence by which 
yon have honoured me; and your Majesty will 
also be pleased to accept nil communications from 
Oeneral Lake, as proecniing iinmcdlatcly from my 
authority.” 

(A tntc cony). 

(Bd.) W. R IIAYI,KY, 

Asst. Pets. Translator. 

18. As I have rJ means of ascertaining the 
peculiar circumalaiuy'i out of which the declaration 
nnoted by Sir EhaAts Metcalfe may have arisen, - 
Whether it was the act of the (iovernor General in 
Ownct'f (which is not stated), or tlic_ personal 
suggestion of the GoTernot General,--it is incon¬ 
ceivable to mo. that any *strcsB whatever should be 
laid upon it by Kir Gbarles Metcalfe. If admissible 
I to prove anything, it enn only lie to shew I bat the 
' policy of entering into ' a written treaty with the 
King, which appeared at one time cx^diont, was 
afterwards, on more mature deliberation, embraced 
and acted n|ion, and held forth to the world as a 
, matter that rctlcctrd honour on the British name. 

10. Report—The only part of the Oth paragraph 
\ of the report requiring observatioti, is the asecrlion, 
) “that a fixed slqienJ should be assigned to His 
i Majesty, payable in ready money, out of the revenues 
I of our territory on the west of the .lumna.” 

20. Remartca.—In commenting on this, i have 
only to refer to the 8th article of the Treaty alluded 
to where, as plainly as words can declare anything, 
it ta affirmed, that ‘'should . there be an increase in 
the collceliona from Ib^ Crown-lands, tu eousc- 
qnence of extended cnltivatlon, and the improved 
eonditlon of the Ryots, in miwienInlUm to that 
atpount will also take place in the King’s stipend,” 
fiy theao words it is moat obviously indicated, and 
wttbont a shadow of doubt ex{^sed, that the 
f stipend for the support of the Koyal Family at 


trust that the testimony of my early atteu- 
to your Majesty’s service may be acceptable 


I Dnbi, was not to have a perpetual limitation, but 
was to be increased in proportion to the augmented 
Rvenue of the Crown lands, and that the fixed 
stipend alloltal to His Majesty in ISfS, was merely 
a temporary arrangement, in con^nence of the. 
UDiettled state of the country, as ia evident from 
tha words of the 7th article of the Treaty, aa 
follows ;—‘‘Whetbw the amount be or be not epllected 
Ifr^ the Kbalsah Mehals (or Crown-lamds), the 
' Beaident will pay In monthly, ia ready mon^, to the 
royal treasury, the aama fixed and jnrticularired 
:buow, that the lerTaBts of the Bamwd Presence may 
.auiSbr DO inconvenienee for expeoaea.” 

I 21. Report—The lOlfa liaragraph of _ Sir Chartra 
llCsIealfe’s report states : '“Tlieaa inatraotiona declare 
^hat the territory to be (uaigned for the support of 


Ills Majesty is to comprise all the territory on the 
right hang of the Jumna to the norwwest of 
Kaboolpoor, ceded to ua by the treaty of Surjee 
Angenganm.” 

S2. Remarks.— Requires no comment, as I have 
adverted to it in my remarks on the .'ith and 6eh 
paragraphs. This acknowledgmeot by Sir Charite 
Metcalfe is in confirmation of the justice of His 
Majesty’s claims upon the revenues denvable from the 
saia lands 

2nL Report—raragraphs 11, 12, IH, 14 and 15, 
of tho same Report state that "a large portion of 
those territories" (». o. the Crown-lands assigned 
to His Majesty), were alienated to various individMla 
by the K. aldent in tho latter end of the year 1805, 
and l)e(cinnioK of the year 1800 ; that, that alienation 
wan in a ffJeat nteaxoro exwuted, and took place 
without rofererico to the previoae asHipnment ol tnwe 
lands to the Kinir, from which prcimaea 8ir Cbarlea 
Metcalfe fnlrra, that ^‘it is quite deaf that no auch 
treaty was ntfppos^ to exiet between the Bntiah 
Government and the Kinfc of Delhi,” ^ . j 

24. ReaiarkSi—Snpposinj; the aiienaliona alludw 

to had takci place, and that Ifis Jfojeaty had made 
no attejTipt to oppose them, it shonld lie rememhered. 
that by the 2nd article of the Treaty, it waa provided 
that “the man axemen t of the ('rown-lands wm to 
bn ponlinued, according to ciiatoni, in the hanne of 
the Ilwideiit;’ liv which very , proviao. His Majesty 
waA prcclmicd from IntcrKrinp in ^f ,1“® 

arrantremrnte which the Britian Kwideni miKht 
deem fit to ndopt, and tho alienation of portiona 
of those landa to any mdividnah by the Kcsidcn^ 
or the annexatroo of others was equally beyond 
the confroF of His Majesty. In f«t, from the 
whole tenor of the Treaty, the King oon«idc^ 
himself aa merely entitled to the iwenuea of hia 
(.’fown-landA, without any rriyht to interfere in their 
settlement, or lo take an active part in their ootlec- 
tion. The British (iovernmynt could not aiirely 
evwie its obIFjeation tn the Kinjj. by the expedient 
of alienating, v. a., flivcrlinj? tho collection of ino 
revenue into another channel. g . ,r* 

25. Report.—The 16th and first part of the utb 

para^rapha of the Tleport state, that the Crown- 
fanda assigned to the Kin^ are now in the 

central and northern divisions of the Ddni t^itory, 
and that the whole revenue, after paying the civil 
cstahljahmentfl only, in abont 9^5,000 rufjoes. 

26. RemarlQa—It ia clear from this aUtement 

that a RUtn of not less than 10.25,000 rupcce, la at 
present the public revenue awning from auch part 
ol the Crown-landa aa under the imm^ 

diate manajreraent of the ‘ l^idept, after the 

tensive alienations to other indiwduajs by the 
Raaident aince the lYeaty of 1605. Those alienations 
having taken place without consent of &a aUjeaW, 
he cannot reanonably be required to auffer by the 
acta of aoothCT persoti, who waa, by virtne ^ the 
Trwity, entrusted with the sole management of the 
whole of the Crown-landB ; Hli Majesty la thereft^ 
consistently with the pure spirit of jaaboc, entiura 
to the whole of the in comet deniable from tho 
territory aasigned for his support, ^ the engage 
iiient. of the BriHah Government m 1806, 

27. Report— Sir Charles Metcalfe thus eoneludea 

his l?th paragraph, '^heto divisions eont^ 
twnHderablff more iorritory than were In the possession 
of the British Government at the settlement of 
afTairs in ISOfiL” ^ ^ 

28. Remftfkair^Hui Ma^esty^ as i haw obsmed 
in tiia praoedfog fexntri, was and stlU ttmains. 
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incapacitated by the Treaty, fton interfering in tho 
admiDutration of the Cro«rn-UDd!i, and consetjncotlr 
ia ifroonuit of the manner in irhicb rmsidcmble 
ncqiiitilioru hare been mado br the Kcaidcnt in the 
Ddhi territory eioce the Rnal settlement irith Hie 
Majesty in 1800 ; and I hare onlv to obaerre, that 
aliMn^h some portions of land may have been 
^icnatw by^ the Resident on one side of tho Delhi 
terntory, without the consent of Ilia Majesty, yet 
it is admitted that much larger acquisitions hare 
been made by tho same ^en tie man on another, 
tboiiRb unknown to His Majesty. 

30. Report.—The ISth paragraph of the lieport 
states, that enongh has been said to ahew tbc 
ineanina of which the tint article of the Treaty is 
susceptible, that “it was never acted on by the llritish 
(fOvernment ; that the article from the commence¬ 
ment has, in fact, been null and roid for every 
purpose, but that of providing His Majesty with a 
libernl stipend, without reference to tho revenue of 
the territory once designated, assigned, but which 
designation nns long since ceased and become flfcWcte.” 

:10. Remarks.—The singleness of meaning of 
which the lat article of the Treaty is done 
susceptible, can by no means he pervcclo! by any 
subs^uent interpretations; and from my q notations 
from the Government Regulations, it is niivioiis that 
no attempt ever was made to represent the Treaty 
of 1S(£i aa “null and void, or act aside" until the 
year 180!), when it appears that the Hritiah i>ower 
licing so firmly estalilishod in India, as to enable it 
to disregard popularity in the western and other 
provinces, and to encounter with impunity public 
oilinm—the necessary consequence of a manifest 
iireacb of faith—the public oHiccrs endeavoured to 
render' a Treaty (which had been solemnly and 
voliiniarlly cntciw into) ‘obnolck.” 

.HI. Report. -I'aragraphs 19th, 3[Kh, and 31 st, 
after repeating that “the 1st article of the 'I'reaty of 
th(! May 18Cl5, merely indicated an intention 

of the llritish Government, which was never fulFilled,” 
proceed to atatc, that "a part of the instriiutioos'' 
to the Resident from the Supreme Government 
(which W88 withheld from the knowledge of His 
Majeety). "produces the impreasion that the intention 
ascribe to the article in question was not even at 
that lime <180.1) entertained ; for it is stated that if 
the lerenuca of the assigned territory shall hereafter 
admit of it, the monthly sum to be advanced to Hia 
Majesty, may be increased to one lack of rupees 
which limitation Hir Gharlca Metcalfe observes “is 
inconsisteut with any intention that the whole of 
the net, revenue of the tenito^’’ (after the improved 
cultiratLon), “should go to His Majesty and that, 
although this paragraph was never cotpmunicatod 
to His Majesty by the Resident, yet it may_ tinm 
with propriety be cited, aa a means of ascertaining 
the intentions of the Oorciument with re^rd 
to the Treaty of the 23rd May 1801, although they 
even (Ue inlentiona of the inatructions) “were not 
carried into effect," and the honourable gentleman 
U farther of opinion, that the tntenliona of the 
rinprome (3orernment, although they wore overlooked 
in the TrMty with Hia Majesty, may hom be 
brooght forward for cotudderacion, because the 

treatment of the King of Delhi by the Hngliah 
nation was "gratuitoua." 

32. Remark!.— In the first places it ia evident 
from Sir Charles Metcalfe's own statement, that a 
part of the Inatruerioaa from _ the Bopieme 
Qoveniment to the Bemdent, conemniag the Treaty 
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of 1801 which atatea, that "abould the leveune of 
the assigned territory hereafter admit of it, 
monthly sum to bo aiivancod to His Majeety might 
be iiicn'ased to one lack of rupees," was never 
coinniunicatod to the King, and cousi^uently it 
cannot hok he urged as a reason for violating the 
Treaty of 1805, which was solemnly eontracteo) aod 
pnblinly announced, and reoognixed in the regulations 
of Government. Had that part of tbc instruotioos 
eoiiccriiing the Treaty been communicated to Hia 
Majesty, and notwithstanding be hod agreed to the 
articles of the Treaty, this ciroumsiaiice might 

probably by sonio pcrHoiis bo evasively adduced, ter 
the purpose of weakening the claims of His Mdeaty. 
1 say feaiircli /; lievsuso even that part of the 
insttiK-iions which was withheld from Kis Majesty 
by the Itcaidcnt, (and which declares, that in tm 
event of an increased augmtintalion in tho revenue 
of the Grown-lands, the personal royal stipend should 
bo increased to (ino lack of rniioes monthly,) don 
not attiem, I list iu the event of the progressive 
improvciuent of the Grown-lands beyond one look 
monthly, nevertheless, the stipend s^ald remain 
fixed at that an in. I might also, by a parity of 
reasoning, according to the arguinents used by 
Sir (Hiarics Metcalfe, assert, that the inlentiona 
entertuinud privately by tho yiovernment in 1805, 
had ill fact "liDcome null anu'' void from having 
never been carried into ell cel, or ukving been ahortly 
set aside" by the public cxcciuimi of the Treaty of 
1801 ; hut 1 refrain from resorting to such a mode 
of argument, and I feci myself not transgressiog 
the bounds of dceorum and ^respect when I assort, 
that by representing the Supreme Government as 
callable of wilfully withholding from If is Majesty, 
a portion of the public ins true I ions conovrning the 
Treaty of IStll, a gross deception is, in addition to 
a breach of promise, imputed unintentionally to t^ 
Urit.iah Goveniment hy the honoucablo gcntteraaii. 
And if anything cnnld pwsibly render the Treaty 
more liiinling, it would lie, its having been (os 
iSir Gharles Metcalfe slates), “enluiitmUi/ and 
ffntlinhiivilj/ entered into," and solemnly ratified hy 
the lepFescnUtivn of His iJritannie Majesty. 
I have considerable pleasure in being cnabloa to 
uorrubornto this opinion hy the disinterested testimony 
of one of the ablest and most honouralilo of li^ 
Bongal civil servants. Mr. Alexander Ross, who was, 
for some years, the representative of the Rritith 
Government with the King of Delhi, and who has 
candidly obsutvod ia an oFHeial communication to hia 
Government, that "as this statement" (now brought 
forward liy Bir tlharles Metcalfe), “was never 
comtnuuicatcd to His Majesty 8hah Alum, it canuot 
with propriety be now cited," as indicative of any 
intentions entertained by the Government in 1806, 
against the claims of His Majesty. 

;!3. Report.—'rho 32nd paragraph of the Report, 
in giving the view most favourabre for Government, 
admita, 'that “an increase of 40,(XIO rupees per mondi 
was contemplated beyond the amount of stipend 
then granted («.«., in the year 1805), and that the 
increase which has since taken place is uot fully to 
that extent." 

34. Remark!.—This admission, pattiM as it U, 
eviacM the justness of at least, a portion of Hia 
Siajesty’s demands for the arrear of the stipend due 
to Aim for his support, and proves the violation bodi 
of-the Ti^ty of 18(^, and ^ iotentiona of the 
Goverament, upon which 'Hir Charles Metcalfe 
principally dwdU. 
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36. Report— The 23rd ptriereph of the Report 
etetee, th4t * the obliK&ti in which the Britieh Qovcrn- 
niimt had imposed on iucif, was th^c of provciin^ 
•deqoite meiiiie for the enpport of the Kint; and hie 
bouaehold, in s manner luitalile to Iho caiiditi«(i in 
which he wM pUccH; while in policy it wa-t in¬ 
expedient that ihi! pr iviiion grantid abould exceed 
an amount ettfRi’icnt for that pnrpote” 

36. Remirkt.—Tnc oh1if;iiion which the Rri'iah 
Qorernmciit imp »i«| gti itself, waa fully get forth in 
the Treaty of ISffj ; and had they deemed the 
appropriaiiDii t,o_ Hit M.jB^^y of the total amount of 
the reeeime, ariitin!; fro in the iniptorcd etate of the 
Crown-latida, m buiiiir at all impilitio or likely to 
(pee rise to alarnu (however ill-founded), prejudicial 
to tho Bupceme Govern ment,. the latter had it 
eomplcirly in their power to demand or enact any 
honmrahle and anitable atipulatioiia they deemed 
reoniatto; auch, fnr inatance, ae Ilia Mijccty haa now 
TOJuntarily profTered of not keeping in hU own 
pjoeaesgion more than a certain num of money at a 
time, and inreatinn, in the Haat India Company’a 
treninry, the remainder of hia revenue (which might 
ocnaaion the enteriaininir of fcare nnworthy of his 
»d lity). 

37. Report.—In the 24th paragrapii Bir Charles 
Metcalfe states that 'it has been conteiideit” (by Mr. 
Rhs the lite reprrsentative at the OJiirt of Delhi!, 
"that thnic are tiot reasons which can bo urged fnr 
Dot fulfilling the promiam supposed to lie contained 
in the Treaty of ISOj." ItiU the h.iiiourable 
gentleman nererthelegg in of oplninn, that the reasins 
he hag already addiieivl have ghewn that the said 
Treau “was virtually annulled almost lu soon as it 
was firmed ; that it waa not at any time a atlpiila- 
tion ; that the territory to which it relateil was for 
the most pirt alienated within a few months from 
its d.ite: and that the whole revenue of what was 
reserved wnold nnt nearly pay the present allowance 
to the Rnval Family.” 

33, Remirks.—Aa 1 have clearly demonstrated 
in the preceiljiig remarka, that the Treaty was not. 
as Sir Ohartes Metcalfe atntce “virtually annullrd 
almost as soon ns it waa framed that the Treaty 
of ISOi was a atipulation volnntarily and del liter at ely 
entered into with His Majesty by the British Govorn- 
isenl; that tho alieiiaiiou nf a part of the territory 
aggigncd as the Crown-Ian da of His Mijesty, was 
an act with which the King had no |;iower to 
interfere, the ad mi nisi rat ion and management of the 
gaid laiida being entirely in the hands of the British 
Resident, neenraing to the 2nd article of the game 
nvaty ; and that, consequently, the amount of 
revenue nrising from the lands which the Resident 
retained or gave away to others, is still due to His 
Majesty, the opinion expressed by Mr. Ross staods 
valid and unimpeached. 

39. Report.—The 36th paragraph of the Report 
■fates, that “it appears that it waa the intention of 
onr Government at that early period (rt>. in 1805), 
to assign a territory for tho support of the Royal 
Family ; and fixing the stipend, at a certain amojiit 
to pay tho deficiency of tho revenue from the 
Oimpany'g treasury, it is not quitg et/Mr, beeaiue 
different rarta of (lie Ratolution are- Kot consistent 
with each other, whether it was intended that the 
King sliould enjoy any amount of revenue that might 
accrue from the territory to be assigned, or that hia 
■tipend should be limitea to the motetmum mentioned 
as w^t might, be gir<-n, if the terriiory should ever 
yield so muoh. The settlement of this point is of 


the leas consequence, as the territory mentioned in 
the Rosolulinn woe for the most part alienated, and 
not assignivl,” 

40. Remarks.—The admigsions in this paragraph, 
though inmgl>al with d iiibt by Bir Charles Metcalfe, 
are not a li'tle remarkable, after the train of 
reasoning previously wlduced by the honourable 
gentleman, with a view to shew that, such an intention 
could no*: have been contemplat'd by the British 
Q ivcrnment; fur, ob-ierves the hnnourable gentleman 
in the 16(h paragraph of his Report, “it is quite 
cloar that n.i such engag-munt (at the Treaty of 
1806), “was supposed to exist, and the only notion 
entertained at that time was, that the King was the 
pensioner of tho British Goreniment, who were to 
take care of him by a handsome provision, and that 
all the Territory in our possession waa at our own 
disposal.” However, the duubt expressed by Sir 
Charles M'ltcalfe might perbapt have been suggested 
by the articles of Uie instructions to the HesiUeot 
in iy(Ki, which, in tho honourable gentleman’s opinion, 
are “incoosistent with each other/’ To an impariaai 
judgn, no inconsistency or want of explicitness will, 
T think, be observable in the articles of the Treaty, 
which wsre presented to the Emperor Shah Alum in 
1806, so the instructions of Ouvernment to the 
Kssident appear quite consistent with each other, 
though the last article was not explicitly expressea 
by Governtuent; as is fully explained in my observa¬ 
tion (Par. 3’3) on the 19th. 30th, and 21st par^raphs 
of the Rspurt. The alienations to ocher individuals 
by the R isident, of a portion of territory assigned 
to His Majesty, which may have been caiisei by 
sofOH unforeseen circumstances, and which took platm 
without the enuseut of the King, cannot be adilii'xrl 
as weakening the clairns of His Mijea'y to tho whole 
of the revenues of the territories assigned to him, or 
justify the charge which the honourable gentleman has 
brought sgiinst the Supreme Govemment, of tncoii- 
UeUtieii in its resolutions. 

41. Report,— I'hfl 26th paragraph of the Report 
stnlcB, “that the only princijilee acted upon by the 
British Government with relation to the stipend of 
the King of Delhi” were, “that the stipend of Hia 
Mijesiy should be liberal and suitable to his condi¬ 
tion ; but that it should be fixed and limited accord¬ 
ing to the exigencies of the Royal Family, and tbn 
available resources of the Bri'ish Government,” and 
Sir Charles Metcalfe states, that he 'does not see 
why it. should depart fro n those principles, with 
reference to a doubcful constrnction of an intention 
which, whatever it may-^gve bimn, was laid aside 
almost at the moment aefaen it was eonomved,” 

43. Remarks.—My' obaervacion upon this 
paragraph is, that the prineiples which actuated the 
Supreme Government could only be divined from 
their Botemn engagement and public announcement 
of them, and .these are entir-ly in favour of that 
right which Blr Charles Metcalfe is pleased Jto term 
“a doubtful construction.” 

43. Report.—The 37 th paragraph asserts that 
“there is no want of reason for believing that the 
real intention of the resolntiob -.-of Hay 18(S, was 
that the King’s stipend should be fixed, it evidently 
not being at that time supposed possible that the 
revemie or the Delhi territory could increase to so 
great a degree as to admit of a p.iyment greater than 
the limiteA allowance ultimately con tern plaited.’' 

44. Remarks.—By a reference to the 7tll and 
8th articbw of the Treaty entered into with the King 
of Delhi by the British Oovagameat in 1803, it U 
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evident (and so far I njtrcc willi the linnouratde 
)>«.-n(ie[nan). that the stipend of I [is MsjiSty should 
Ih‘ liiiuted to a eertain aniovnit, only sit loiti; ns the 
revenue arisini; from the ('rown-lnmls a»sij;nc<l (or 
the sup])ort of the Royal I'ninily, did not cneeeil the 
slim then allowed : hut that, as soon ns ihi* revenues 
should exceed that atipend in any dejjree, a propor¬ 
tionate inrpeasc should take Jtlaee in tile Royal 
stipend. Tide poaitivc doelncation or fart, eaniiol 
Ht altered hy the supposition of Sir tthndes Jletenlle, 
(hat the promiae made liy tiovernmeiit to aU({iinaii 
the Royal stijiend, in proportion to the ineriMse of 
the territorial revenue, was founded upon an errone¬ 
ous ealeulntioii, that the revenue, of the Delhi terri> 
lory eould not possihly “inereasn to so (jrcat a deitree 
ns to admit of a payiiiunt (ttfsiter than the limited 
allownnee ultimnhhi coiile in plated.’ 1 have admitted 
this supposition of the honouralile gentleman for a 
nioincnt, ulthouifh it is niisiipporti'd hy any oflieial 
durninent tint I am aware of ; hut 1 may lie per¬ 
mitted to tiiqiilre, [toes not natiuiial hnnonr hind 

the tiovernmeiit to the (idtilinent of a solemn com- 
pael. detitieralely (Uitered into, even if a part nf its 
iMiKaKfiinCiit rcsled on n ealenliit.ioii which mijthl 

hereafter he snppiwe<l not to come ii]i entirely to 
the (‘Xjieetatioiis of one of the eniitrnetinjr parties 
Were a contrary nusle of rRasnnin^ to Is- adoptial 
ill any. the most 1cilliii>; iliniiestie or social aurce- 
nient. the eotiriilenee lictween man and his fellows 
would be irretriinahly destrnyisl, liideisl, t enii 

scarcely pBrsunde myself, that the tioiioiirahle 
gentleman could have relleetal, when he ail verted lo 
this supposition, which if adiidtied ns a just rule 

in one instanee. would in: a fair preeislent fnr the. 

siipreiuc (itvcniiiient to lay aside the <ihli;;atioii into 
which they cntertsl with the /.niiics-nilars nf Ikiiij^a! 
and debar, in nii the plea, that tluHr lands, 

the nssif'iiment of which was n-ndered permanent in 
I7‘.i:l. now yield u (^R'ater revenue than was l■ollteln- 
(dalisl at that tiiiie. 

I.‘>, Report. In the JSth paiapraph Sir Charles 
.Metcalfe state-s, that he "cannot enneiir in the opinion 
which has been expressis!” I by Hr. Ross, the (lovern- 
nwait Ajreiil at Delhi, in Isili, “that the Reaoltit.ioii 
of iHi'h is to be ponsidered invalid, because it does 
not apree \yith the sccmiiic intention of a prior 
period," which thn bonouratile «eii1,leman a(;ain 
Htatea, “was never earricil into (‘MVatt." 

4(>. Re marks.- -.Vs the hononrahlu Kentlcman 
has not broutrht forward any arirunient in aiip])nrt 
of this differeiiec of opinion with .Vfr. Ross, excetit 
such as have liecti noticed hy me, in the prccBilinn 
passairca, 1 am unavoiilahly nia'CHsilAted to refer to 
my remarks upon the same assertions in tlie lith 
)inrai;raph. (IVi/. par. pajjc W-ll', siipra.) 

■17. Report, -in the •JUili paragraph it is stniitl 
that. “althoiiKh the. Kiiii; has often ajtplicd for an 
incTiMuie of stipend there is Dutliinir on recotil,” 
withiSs.thc knowlcdce of the honourable gentleman, 
“heretofore indicative of tfis Majosty’s desire to have 
bis stipend rcKiilated by the amount of revenue pro¬ 
duced by the Deihi territory.’’ 

■48. Remarks. -Sir (Iharlea Mctealfii here admits 
liU Majosty's havint; often applied for an increase 
of atifiend, but asserts that he had no knowlcdirc 
of any docummt beinic on record, indicative of the 
desire of the KinfC to have his stipend rct;u]atcd hy 
the amount of revenue derivable from the Crown- 
lands. ft must be siiHleicntiy obvious, that the 
applicatiiuu made by 4{is Majesty for an increase, 
of stipend, could be alone founded on tha 8th ardcle 
of the Treaty of 1806, \rbich providee for the 
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nvuhtled extension of Ilia Maiesty’s sUpeiid, by 
"tile ninonnt of revenue " aferiiiiiK from Ibo anliciadou 
extended eiiltivatian of the drown-lands, anil the 
improved eondil.ioii of flic cultivators, 

IP. Sir dhartea Mctealfo (rcipieiitly adverla In the 
f(>rej{iiii)K paraxraplis of hia IU“port, l<> the remarks 
made bv Mr, R'jss, in Ilia eoinniiinication to t iovem- 
ineet, liutoil the lllth of June, 1828. wboroiii Mr. 
Ross expresses His Miijesty's desire to have hia 
siipienil ri'Kiilated by the ainoimt of revenue produecM 
ill the Delhi territory. This eircuinstniux' (jf Wr 
dhiirles M'ilealfe’s advertiiiK lo the eominniiieation 
in ijiiestioii, shews that the honournlilo Kenlicniati 
must have rend this ollicial diK'Uiueiit. vommiiniejilinK 
the desire of the Kiiij: to have hia sli|>una 

iiii'reiisnl, in propnrlion lo the nUKincnlalion of the 
revenues of hia t'row n-lands. I have, tlieraforo, to 
rcfrrel, (hat this fact should have csinijieil his adver¬ 
tence, when tlie luiiionralile. ueutleiiiau Hlatcd that 
there was no tiling hitherto on rivonl lo that of reel, 
rndeiyf, for the first two .or three years sucecodiiiK tho 
rreiity of I8‘l.'i. If is Majesty made no application lo 
(lovcrniiieiit for an increase of sl.ipenil, in uonscipienco 
of the niiscttled state of the country ; hut nl the 
time nf the at! niinial ration of lainl MintO, in tWlO. 
His Majesty renewed his up|A'<'iltion for an incrense 
of atipend, and incurred oou'.'idursblo expense in 
depntinjr an ICnvov Lo dalcutta,* to represunt hia 
claims; as is evident, fmin tho niinutc enlcicd l>y 
that iKihIciiiaii in the snmo year, liut to the gicat 
surprise of His MsjcHty, he was informed, that the 
t iovernnr deiieral in dounpil bad made a partial 
aiii!nicnt.ation to his stJpeiid, without reference U) tlie 
enhiinci'd revenue derivable from the drown-lariilH 
assigned For the support of the. Royal h'amily ; thoiiKh 
his IjOrdship, lieinir aware of the unjustness of the 
moasurc, expressed in his minute, that the arraiiKC- 
ment of the (iovernment would prove dkiBati a factory 
to the Kint;. I fls Majesty finding he could not 
procure an ailjnstmciit of his claims from I,orJ iMinto. 
(vaited the arriv.il of his Hiicexaiaor, the Marquis of 
iiiistioKS ; and ladne unable to alliinl the expein-c of 
another l-liivoy to CalciitU, awaited the ex|i»-tcd_ visit 
of the .Marquis to His Miajesty at lielhi. This intir- 
view was, however, prevented liy an mi foreseen and 
unfortunate olwtacle, and thu preferring of His 
Majesty’s demands to the (iovctiior (Icneral himself, 
was Tiecessarily postponed until l^nl Amhejst 
asBiim(sl Ihe reins of (iovcrninent, when, on his visit 
to Delhi, thu Kin;; auain advane.ed his claims, and 
his l>oivlshi[i referred tlicm to Sir (‘barlea MeU^fo 
for his opinion on their validity. From ibis brief 
recital, to say uothinK of tho perpetual eomptainta 
made to the liesident, it is clear, thiU allhon^^h 
eousiderahle delay has been unavoidably incurred in 
briiilriiifT forward His Majesty’s appeal aj;ainst the 
wrones which His Majesty suffejed from l/)ril Minto, 
yet. the insinuation that His Majesty hw only lately 
jjriderrod anew demand afpiinst. the llritish (lovcrii- 
raent, will lie perceivoil to be perfectly unfounded, 
s .'il. Report.— The HOth paranraph of the Report 
stales, that “it was the expressed intention of lira 
Marquis of Wellesley’s ttoycronient, in May, 18U6, 
to iporease the /icesnwn/ ulipew! of ffis Majesty, to 
lOtJ.riiXl rupees per month, whenever the territory 
assiirnod for the payment of the nwal stipends should 
yield a net revenue aileipiata to the supply of the 
proposed increase.” Rut the honourable f;ent]entan 
oirers his opinion that, “that intention was superseded 
by the arranKcnient eoneludod’ in the Farl of Miuto’s 
administration, in IHii!!,'’ It is moreover sta^, “that 
the Kiog’s ptrional af/c/m/iSc’at prosetit, is 82,200 
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npeea per menwin, excluBire ot lands which Sir 
‘VOorUs Metcoife imannen "yield mote than BOCiO 
rtipees menBem, and 2IXX) rniws which the Kin); 
iTOrc^^atei from the allowance asaipied for the 
Hinr-apparent.” Bit Charles Metcalfo, therefore, 
OCnoeires, "the difTereoce to be less than 10,BW 
ijBpeet,” while the hoiioutsble gentleman admits that, 
another calculation, it may be 10,800 rupees per 
aeniem.” In support of Sir Charles Metcalfe's 
ooneeptlon~nr., that it is 10,800 rupees a month, 
wUoh fall abort of the promi^ penooal stipend, 
>and not 16,800 rupees a month, the ileport states 
. that “if i» not rinar, that the personal stipend of 
IjOO.OOO rupees per mensem, was to hare been 

.'exclusive of allowance for festivals, commuted after 
,:;W|nds to OUX) rupees per meusem, and if. not. the 
"difiemioe will be only as first stated-sir. ‘10,800 
rupees the Nimxnts presented to His Majesty bv 
the British Government, exceedin);, it is siiiiposcd, 
1000 rupees per mensem, are not included in the 
statement, nor those which His Majesty receives 
: from the natives of all ranks.” 

51. Kemarki.— It cannot escape the notice of 
UVery reader of this Ileport, ^at Bir f huTles Metcalfe 
has anetiuivooally tdmUted, that it was "Uir erpresneit 
inltniiim^' of the Munis of Wellesley's Government 
Id 1805|to increaso ^ His Majesty’s persons! stipend 
to lOCLOOO rupees fbr mensem, whenever the territory 
■houlu yield a “nrt revenue adequate to the snuply 
of the proposed increase,” But the opinipn‘’otIered 
by the honourable (ymtleman, that “t.lufl arran^ment 
waa supetaeded by an set of fiOrd Minto’s adminis¬ 
tration, in 1800,” Is nnBup])orU!d by araument, and 
inequitable in its effect; since the obliftatory and 
voluntary arranti^enb made durini; the administra- 
-tion of toe Illustrious Marquis of Wellesley approvi^ 
of by the Gonrt of Uireotors, and the British 
I’arliament by which the British faith was irrevocably 
pledged to. the Itoyal house of Timonr, ecmia 
not, be ‘'superseded,’’ or^ “set aside,” by the act 
of any ulterior administration, or ' (iovornment, 
without a direct and public violation of national 
faith, and a aacriSce of the unstained honour of the 
^tish name. This obligatory arrangement with the 
. Royal house of Timour was so far considered binding, 

. that although IjOrd Minto practically infringe 
thereon; yet having no power "to supersede” or set 
a^e a solemn oom^t made by his piedcecasor, and 
guamntepd by the_ British Government, he gave such 
a colouring to his resolutions on the subject, as 
ih^d make it appear that hjawaa intent on fnl filling 
the engagement entered into by the Marquis of 
WdlesW. in 1805 ; for his Lordship, in a minute, 
dated I'Ah June, 1800, in aladng his reasons for 
augmenting the Boyd atipeud, observes that this 
measure ‘ia expedient, with reference to a conditional 
promise to thst eficot, made with Bhah Alum, in 
1805. and to fulfil the oblimtion of the public faith.” 

’ 53. Ihese exprassions ot Lord Minto appear to 
have made the inteoded impreauon on the Court of 
Direotors ; so that, in their letter dated 4th September, 
IBll, they did not eeruplo to admit, that "the periM 
had arrim at which it became ineumbeqt on the 
British Government, to fulfil the bioniisu made by 
Lord Wellesley, on the part of the British Goverument 
to the King ta Delhi, and ,Boyal house of Timour.” 

KV I may also be pdrinitted to point out the 
teconusteBcy which la dupisyed in the 30th paragraph 
ol the B^iort; for,' afttg starag, that the fomoiiai 
^atipend of His Msmi^ was intended to be increased 
to 100i,000 rupees- .ife uthly. the honourable gentlmnan 
i-uWea, that It iiioto efeor” that ^ aum wa* 


exclusive of the illowsoce for festiysls, afterwards 
commuted to fiitKi rupees per mensem, 1 am at a 
loH to comprehend, how Bir fihailea Metealfe, who 
ia distinguished for his accurate knowledge of 
diplomacy and Court atTairs, should for an instant 
imagine that nlloaaitrea lor^ fratieaU and Court 
ceremonies, were meant to be included in a “personal 
stipend.” 

In every document relating to the public a/fsim 
of ilia Majesty, the amount of money aasimed for 
public festivals, ia separately set forth, and in no 
instance does it appear, that an ides was ever 
entertained by the Govern ment, of consolidatiog this 
most indispensable branch of Court expenditure, with 
t^ pervuiief aliptnd of II is Majesty : nor can I 
pjtcmve the object which Bir Charles Metcalfo had 
In view, when introducing the subject of the Kazzura 
given to His Majesty by tiie Resident, and ‘‘by the 
natives of all ranks r I trust the honouiablc 
gentleman did not also mean to include those annia, 
in the personal allowance for the King.^ 

lu justiae to Kis Mijesty'a claims, it may be now 
fairly advapeed, that tM arrears due to His Majesty 
for nis pmsonal siqiport alone, are ■10,:tt,(X'0 rupees, 
even according to the admission of Bir Charles 
Metcalfe, calculating at 16,80(1 Tupo(» a month, from 
the year 1^0 t.o the present period. 

54. Report—The Hist paragraph adverts to the 
state of tht Hon. Hist India Company’s treasury, 
and oliscrtea, that "if it wore overflowing with 
Burjilns roUenue, the increase of the comforts of the 
licyal facidy miglit be a fair object for liberal con¬ 
sideration.” But even then, observes Sir (tbarles 
Metcalfe, “the pinched situation of many of the 
Bulatecn (relatives of the King), mitrli tnnre itryniHg 
requires r^cf.” 

.55, Remarks.—The plenitude, or otherwise, of 
the treasury of the lion. ICsst India Company, does 
not in the most remote degroa alleet the lawful 
claims of Hia Majesty, who seeks no favour, but 
justice. .\nil hero Sir ((harles indirectly admits the 
justice of Ilia Majesty’s claims ; but pleads the 
inability of the I'omiMny Ut meet them. The remark 
on “the pinched situation” pf some of the Koyal 
family, which Sir Charles Metcalfe here acknowled);es, 
is most probably founded on his personal experienoe; 
and. I doubt not His Majesty will be highly pleased 
to see the British tlovornmcnt manifesting its oom- 
pasaion towards them, and alleviating their distress. 
All that llis Majesty wishes- is, that relief should be 
rendered them, but not at hik 'expense. 

56. Report.—The :;jl^nd, 33ra, and 34th para¬ 
graphs of the Report, reciarb on the not revenoe of 
Delhi territory (under the present toundarics, 
after the several alienations), which Sir Charles 
Matcalfe is of minion, would scarcely pay the monthly 
stipend of 100,000 rupees, if the expenses of the 
maintenance of the troo;w aud Government were 
to be included, and the honourable gentleman 'isserts, 
that the maintenance of the troon waa plainly 
indicated, if ever the revenue ehonla be aderiuate to 
it, by the following extract from thepotes ot instruc¬ 
tions to the Reaidont in 1804 (thb year ^vious to 
the iWty which was signed by Lord Wellesley), 
"the total derignated amount of the provisions for the 
King, (ia) to iitelude the estimate expense of the 
force to be permaoenMy stationed at Delhi, for the 
protection of that dty, and of .His Majesty’s person ; 
nut the amount to be assigned for tiie actual moin- 
tenonee of Ifls Huesty and the Royal Family, is not 
'to be afftrUd by the flugtualum in the charge of the 
force.” 
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57. "Tho only moiining” says Sir ('harlw Nctcdle, 
"to be attached to tbi» paasage, wciiia to be, that the 
expenw of the troops ia to be _ paid from the territorv 
awigned, but that the King's atipciid ia to bo lixea, 
and not to be dlmlniahed, if the expcnac of the troo|)s 
exceed the estimate, nor to be itiprciuiol, iftheexpeoeo 
fdl abort of Ute eatimate.” 

08. Remnrto.'-fn remarkiacon tbeao paragrapba, 
(must Brat observe, that even if the private inatnic- 
tioiia to the Kemdent in 180i, were to be conaidered 
M valid, yet [ do not think that the interpretations 
given by Sir Charles 5ktcalfe are eoncinsive. lly the 
words said to have been contained in the instructions 
to the Iteeideot in 18(M (His Majesty's stipend ihall 
not be alToetod by the Buctuation in the charge of the 
roree). (iovemment meant to secure tho certainty, for 
the time being, of tho stipend assigned to ilia itmjesty, 
that it might not be affected by the number of troops 
i|uartercd in the Delhi territo^. But 1 can by no 
means BC<|uiesce in the conclusion drawn tlicrefrom, 
that, by preventing the tiuctiiation arising from rapid 
and uncertain charges, the personal allowances of 
Ilia Majesty were intended to be permanently limited ; 
since by the 11 th article of the 'I'reaty of tSOfi, it is 
stipulated, “that tho expense of the troops, iwlicc 
corps, etc. in the Delhi territory, shall be defrayed 
by the Hon. Company.” 

M). Report—Tlio iirtth paragraph states, tltat “it 
may be aaid that the inttnlinna ot 1801 wore super, 
seded by Ihme of 181^. and were not acted on ; so 
also the intentions of 180.') wero not acted on, but were 
imtnedinttly set aside, and were Bnally superseded 
and abregaCed by tho arrangement of 1801).” 

fiO. Remarks.-Whatever were the inii-nihwa of 
the t iovernor (icncral in 1801, which Bit f 'harlea 
Metcalfe adverts to, they are to mo unknown, and 
being, as the honourable gentleman oiiscrvca, merely 
iiifratioMa, and not acts, cannot, of course, Ix) adduced 
in support of the honourable gentleman’s opinions ; 
besides, th^ alleged ''intentions,” are directly at 
variance with the correspondence (and obligatory 
promises t^rein contained), between His Majesty, and 
the Marquis of Wellesley, and l>ird fstke, in IHTti, 
quoted in iny remarks on the 7tb and 8th par^nphs, 
iviik par. l:i, pego 1',?. sppra) and also negatived by 
tho retrolalions of the Supreme (lovernmcnt, in tho 
year 1^, and several succeoling years, and by the 
IVeaty of 1805; 

61. In pursuance of the initn'tiMs ^f Qovcin- 
ment in 1805, tbero was an actual written engagement, 
confirmato^ of these intentions, ratified by tho 
icpreaeotative ot the British nation, and personally 
presented to His Majesty by the Knglish liesident at 
the Dourt ot Delhi: an engagemeot, bo it rsmera- 
berod, which was executed by the local Government 
of India, confirmed by the (!ouit of Directors of the 
Hon. East India (‘ompany, and approved of by the 
British Farliament; as wdl as publicly announced 
and promulgated in the r^ulationa of the 
Bu'preme Government, for several aucoeeding years. 
IherefoTO, the Local Government had not in 1805. 
or at any period, in its power “to supersede and, 
allocate” an engiMment thus solemnly and delibe- 
rately aanetioned ny the highest authorittea in Great 
Hritau. without vblatiag every principle of juatio& 
and diaecvering every tie by whiffl national faith ana 
hmrour are secnied. 

62, Bir C^lee UatoaUe, in the 36th, 37tli, and 
38th paragraphs of Itia Report, thus ptocMs to antn 

2 > h& pravioot argnmenta againat the validity of ' 
is Maje^'a (tlaiina to an inoreaae of the Boval 
stipend, let “It ia n^ eertain what the intention 


of ISO,') waa; wbother to limit the King’s stipend to a 
fixed amount, or to give him the net revenue (rf t 
territory,” In reply to which I have only to observe 
that the honouraluu gentlemau must have overlooked 
the 1st, 7lh, and 8th articles of tiie Treaty, wblli 
mAiiig the above aesertion; for, in the anieeaid 
anicles, it is, as I have previously stated, most fui^ 
and dearly expressed, that a certain territory “ia 
fixed as the Grown-lanas of His Majesty;" that the 
Itoyal et^nd should be paid, whethm tho fall 
amount of that stipend was or was not collected by 
tbe British Itesklent, from the said Gron~landsj 
and that when the revenues of them increased, 
His Mairety would receive a proportionate augments, 
tion in hia atipend. 

(It. It ia, moreover, unaccountable how Hit ChsrlM 
Mc^lfe could have expressed this doubt, attci 
having previously affirmed, in the 27th paiiqpach 
of his Report, that “there is no want of reason rai 
believing llmt the real Inteiitinn of the l{eaolutlon Sf 
itfsy, IKV), was, (hat the King's stipend ibould be 
fixw,'] 

This, as well as many other similar inuonaiatenelea 
of opinion, exhibited in the honourable gentleman'! 
llc|)ort. is singly indicative of the in surmounts^ 
obstacle whiph the juaticc of a cause, baaed on fa>^ 
opposes to all the attempta at perversion that the 
best talents are caiwble of suggeatlne, 

01. The second clause in Hi' (Carles MetoaUe’i 
summary, ia “There is strong rewon to beliove, that 
the ptmost contemplated, in any event, waa tiie 
maximum of fixed stipend, mentioned it that Umo.” 
It is evident by the 7tD article of the Treaty, that, 
owing to the (tuctuating state ot the revenue in the 
Crown-lands, during and for some *tiaio succeeding 
the war, a tnhiitnuui allowance was aaaigned to the 
Royal Family,' pyable out of the Oovernmeut 
treasury; and it is equally eertain, by the plaui 
langua^ of the 8th article ot the 'neaty,^ that the 
stipend of the King waa not to be limited to any 
maximum, but to be increased in proportion to tho 
"extended cultivation and improved condition of the 
ilyuts," in the Grown.lands of His Majnty. 

6r>. llio third clause of the summing up of tho 
Report, is as followH:—"Buppoung the net revenne 
of the territory to hare been meant, without I mita^ 
tion as tho amount of the atipend, it is not clew 
that it was settled what really constituted not reventM 
and what expensea were to be Included or exoludely 
with reference to the char^ to be home by tlU 
territory; although it it manlfret, that in 181)4, th| 
ex(<ense of the troops was eonaidcrod as a charge fii 
be borne by the territory.’’ 

(iO. It is not a matter of supposition, bat i 
substantiated fact, that_ the cnh/T revenue of tH 
Grown-Unda of His Majesty, were appropriated b, 
tbe Treaty of 185!^ to the use of the Royal Famih 
and whatever might have been the intention of W 
British Government in 18(H, as to the chargee to l{f 
Uwne by the Crowndanda, it is fully stated in ^ 
11th aiUcte of the Treaty of 1805, that “the expeti* 
of the troops, police corps, etc., employed in thi 
Crowo'landa. eball be defrayed by the Hon 
East India Company.” 

67. The fourth elauae of the enmmaiy obeervei 
that “whaterer waa the intention of May, 1805, it wa 
never acted on.” Having in the pieceding paaaage 
commented fully on Ale aeeertioo, I ehall merel; 
state, that tbe aubstance of the Trea^ of 1806, vM 
aeied on, is ia evident from the Begalatiooa cl 
Qovmmmeat, quoted in my lemarki on the fid 
paxagtaph (itde par. 5, pige 9, supra), by whl<j| 
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‘the twritory on the bulks of the .fumns, the 
wen nee whOTCof are asslOTed to His Majesty,’' wore 
.'asBiBpted frotn the imposition of certain oustoms anti 
taito, Ac. Moreorer. the InnguaKe of the 43r(i, 44th, 
ai&ti 49tb paranaphs of gir Charles Metcalfe’s ItoparL 
W^e most palpably at rariaiice with the uniguanSea 
•IMement in the summary, and my quotloK thm 
wilt leave me quite free from the necessity of 
) farther demonstrating the ineorreotoess of the 
. OOltonrabie genlleman’s asserlion. 

.• 68. In the 4;ird paragraph of Sir Charles 

I'Metcalfe’s Iteport. it Is ^rmed, that the 5th article 
[of the iWly of M», 1805, “May be laid to bo in 
’force ;”~ei;nin, in the 44tb paraBraph of the same 
fSeport^ that “the operation of the 6to article has been 
hWE discontinued r and again, in the 40th paragraph 
M hJs Report, the honourable gentleman asserts tlmt 
.“the 11th artiele” of the Tmty “has been fulStled 
.iby us,” 

00. The 5th clanse of the summary states, that 
i,ftbe territory specified as to be assigneo to the King, 
tras given away to other Chiefs, aud what was 
MtorvM of it, was bewnd measure inadequate to 
defray the expense of his stipend.” In reply to 
which, 1 have already observed in my remarks on the 
lltii and 17th paragraph, that according* to the 2nd 
Btiticle of the Treaty of ]n05, the management of tho 
Qrawn-linda oontinued to be vested in the British 
BesidMt at Helhi^ solely, aud any alienations or 
jaeqnisitions made by that oIKcer, were aocord- 
Mng to hia diaeretiou, and cannot, theteforo, 
for a moment, be auppoeed to invalidato the 
lawful claims of His Majesty, who, according to 
the terms of the Treaty, is entitled to the revcniiea 
arising from the Crawn-Iands, and not to the 
poaseatlon of them. , 

70. The 0th clause of the aummary states, that 
“the Royal stipends conlinned to be paid, withont 
refercDoe to the amount of revenue.” 

I am at a tea to conceive what inference 
Charles Metcaln intends to be deduced from this 
statement; for surely the honourable gentleman does 
not mean to inculcsle the principle, that an infraction 
of an engagement, lolrmnly, deliberately, and publicly 
^ContnetM, can justify in the most remote degree, its 
Leontinued violation. 

B he 7th clause of the summary observes, “a 
ngement was made in 1809, by which an 
aaa allowed, and by which the tutiuranefi 
Id out to the King, were conaidered both by 
rnment in India, and by the Hon. the Court 
on to be snfficiMtly fwlled.” 
ia repeated aasettion orBir Charlra Metcalfe’s, 
sly to observe, that the arrangement of 1809, 
oily at variimee with the unequivocally 
I articles of the Trea^ of 1805, executed by 
[ Government of India, eonflmed by the 
inrt of Ptreotois, and approved of by the 
krliament, aa well aa dlreot^ opposed to "the 
intention of the Marquis of Wellesley’s 
mt in 1605” aoeording even to the honour- 
|Sbie gentlemsn’l own statement 
t If the arrangement of 1800, ever met with tiie 
i^ianotiaa of the Hon. Court of Biraetots, jt most 
'rave been eaused by the misrepresttitatlm' of the 
HAoal Governmot; aa {i evident from the langnain 
by the Hon. Court in thde letter, dated 4rh 
fw^mbef, 1811, in whld they state that “the period 
arrived at wlUoh it beeame Incumbent on the 
Kidsh Government, to fhlfil the promise mede by 
Welleilw, on the part of the IMtiih Oovem* 
H^t, to the Xing of H^hi, and oe Bt^al Kanity 


of the bouse of Timour.” I may also here safoly 
sssert, thst it wu not in the power of the Hon. 
Court of liirvcton, much less of the i^xial Govern¬ 
ment to preserve good faith, and yet tn annul a 
solemn engagement, entered into on the part of the 
Itritish nation, unless they would be justified in 
publicly avowing their contempt of all engagements, 
and their diaret^td of the ssnetions of ^ilianent, 
and that nothing can bind them to the foifilmeat of 
a sacred promise, bnt their own t«nporary interest, 
or tbs expodienoy of the moment. 

72. The 8th danse observes, “If in consequence 
of the ajmweut increase of revenue in the Delhi 
territory, n be proposed to revert to inch parts of 
the intention of 1805 as related to the assignment of 
territory, A must be recollected that the present 
southern division of the Delhi territory wss not 
included in the assignment then contempUted, and 
that other districts which were then included, do not 
now form a part of tfae Delhi territory.” 

_ With reweuce to this statement I can merely 
reiterate as before, that the acquisition or- alienation 
of territory to or from the Crown-lands by the 
Resident, was perfectly independent of His Majesty 
tho roansgroient of the said ('rown-lands, according 
to the 2nd article of the 'I'reaty, being placed at the 
entire disiiosal of that gentleman. 

7,8. Ttiw IHh clause slates, “It is remarkibie that 
the present revenue of the lielhi territory, after 
defraying the chnrjres of local civil administration, 
amoQitts nsferly to the sura proposed in the liberal 
arrangemeid contemplated in IftH, i, e,, ‘HI lacks, out 
of which the military estaiilishmcnt also was to have 
been jisid ; and if the same plan wore now adapted, 
it would net produce any increase to the King's 
stipend.” 

Sir Charics Mclcalfo has here apparently over¬ 
looked the lUh article of the Treaty of 18(15, by which 
“the expense of tho troops, police corps, Ac. employed 
in the Crown-lands” was stipulated “to be diursyed 
by the* Honourable ('ompaiiy ’ ; otherwise the honour¬ 
able gentleman would not nave supposed, that out 
of 80 lacks (the revenue of the I lelhi territory, after 
defraying the local civil administration) “the military 
establishment also was to have been paid.” 

74. In the 87th paragraph. Hir Cbaiies Metcalfe 
time concludes his summary. “On the wltole there 
does not seem to be sufficient reason to deviate from 
tho plan that hav been really acted on by the llritish 
Government,” I should not be surpris^ if the fiocal 
Government were to persist in pursuing the pitro 
tistiy have hitherto adopted, 'though manifratiy in 
violation of toeir sacred aijd obligatory promise ; but 
it does not appear to me at all pronablo, that the 
British Government will for in instsnt sanction so 
direct a breach of faith aa the violation of an 
engagement which was guaranteed to the Royal house 
of Timonr by the moral and political integrity of 
the English nation. 

75. In the paragraph, Sir Oharlea _ Metehlfo 
ofibra the following concluding observations : “It 

twunld be very inoonreaten/ at present -to have to 
Increase the stipend, and I do not oon^ve that so 
great aa exigency exists at to reader*' it . aeoeasary.” 
Ihe honoutwfie gentleman also observes, tint “the 
grealttt exigmeu, as before remarked, Is with reteraace 
to the scanty allowances of some of the Solateen.”* 


Metcaifo’s eaodotir in ■setoak 
real reason for the iDfiraotlon '• 

* Sefotioae of the Rlag., 
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thereby tacitly admitliDc the jUBtim of flis Uajeety's 
rlaime, bat inakiDK the leeUtution of hu rixbta a 
(|iieetioii of ni>edicncy. It wiw certainly found 
n,Hrtnie»t Ot politiaaUy necoMary by the Britiah 
(ioTernmoot in 1805, to aaaign the rerentica of a 
certaip portion of land for the support of tbe Kiii); 
of Pelbl and the Royal Family of Timour; 
but the bODOurable Kentleroan is of opiqiou, that it 
is now “very inenmmUnf’ to adhere to the enKage- 
ment thoa solemnly promised and ratified; I am, 
therefore, anxious to know whether in his estimation, 
;iistice and conscience ought to be made subservient 
to eoueenienct ? 

77. Bir Cbailes M^alfo docs not deny the dis- 
tri'Bsed situation of His Majesty, but supposes that 
■'lbs ijtrrotraf fxigmry, as before remarked (in'his 
:ii«t paragraph), is with reference to tbe scsiity 
nlloxvances of some of the Sulatcen.’'* Notwith¬ 
standing tho repeated professiouB of attaebmcnt and 
respect of the _ British nation towards the Royal 
hmiso of 1>clbi and tho promises made to His 
Majesty "in _ the name of the British fioveniiuent" 
(sa taunted in my remarks on his Tth paragraph), 
wherein it is stated, that “eyery dentonstration of 
respect, and every degree of attention which can 
contribute to the ease and comfort of His Majesty 


* Relations of tbe King. 


and tbe Royal Fantily, will be mauifeslcd on the 
part of the British (lOTCniiuent, and that adequate 
provision will be made for the support of Ills 
Hsjesty. bis Family and Household'’ (Ftrfs, par. 13 
page'13, supra), 1 deeply regret that the local 

.VirL_’ A. I__I_I..J it — 




national and solemn obligations; and that, although 
the “fdiicbod Mtuation of many of the SDlaleen” has 
been brought to their notice by tho Britub Rusident 
at Delhi, so long sgo as June 1837, that, iicvertbelesa 
DO measures have b^ taken for tho alleviation of 
their distress ; and an appeal to their humanity hea 
met with the same reception as an application to their 
justice. 

The wrong dooe to His Majesty, tfco Kiwg of 
liidbi, by the continued violate of the Tessity, 
hecaiue si Isst so tsloriiig, that in 1813, AleaoMer 
Ross, l‘ls<t., tlte Awnt of tiu (loeetnor UeMcaT at 
Dellij, felt bound io oousetenae, to state hie stew of 
it f^wever disagreeable ibis mi|dkt be to hie ewpetion) 
ill tbe form of a letter to the Uoeeraor itanerol in 
('outicU, through the I’ersisn Seeretary'a UiSoe, wUch 
1 here sulqoin :* 

* For eonsidcratioiis of speee^this report eaaaot 
1)0 [Minted hero, It will, however, be icpndaoad In 
fii|l in the Hsliitya IVisbad Kdiftoa hf Um Worlu of 
RsDioiobun. 


THE TEMPLES AT NEMAWAR 

C. Jl.WEIWI 


N EMAM'AK i)f Noniiiwiior is n miiuII 
villiip' ill tho <li>iuitit(>ii.>< (if Mis 
ilifrliiicss th(‘ lltilkur <iF Imhin'. 
Fiyiiighrtwri'ii‘J3“d()' N.,iiii(l 77''li' K. 
the htitiiUd, Ik (>ii'tiir('si|iH'h’ sitimtiil mi tlii' 
iiortli blink of tin- rivor N'!in)iiitl:i, mill 
luvntiont-d by tlm oi'lcbnitod Muslim hnvcllor 
.\I-Biruni as an iiiniortarit. fiinl of fho river.'* 
Tkr Indore State (inxrltecr iiieiitiuiiH the 
e.vislciinc of H Jain temple at tliis place. But 
die tiimplii in a Hintlti slirino, an<l there are 
also remains of another Ilindn temple. A 
de.seripiion of these two temples appearwl in 
l‘rogre$g lieport of the Arehfrolt^iml Survey 
'■>f India, Western CirtJe, for the year Gliding 
Ust March, 1B21. The late Mr. R. D. 

Ibinerji also published an account of the 
temples in Bengali-f 

* Sachau—AtHrrum's India. Vol. 1., p. 203. 
t Afoot* Basuaudi, 1331 B. 8., pp. 722si3. 

1 be present coutribqtion is based on bw diese 
[lublicatioue. 


Ttie biggi'V temple at Nemawar is 
eiillipli‘te, aiitl with tlie exeeption of miiiu* 
slight modern iiiltlil.imm on tlie roof of the 
mantlapu it Inis not sidferiHl any dinnage or 
iijuleigoiic; any alteiiitioii during tlie eight 
hundred veal's of its existenei*. Tlie t^'iiiple is 
dedicated bi Kivu, and is eailisi by tlie hx'id 
people ns Kiddliauathii or Hiddhesvara temple. 
The iiuiierialH witi) which the temple was 
built ari' sanilsttine of dill'ei'ent colours, Tim 
(forh/iuffi'iha and the sikhara of dm 
Uauplc ■ wiini built of yellowish 
MiuiioUone. llic plioth of the irutndapa 
to tlic height of rid' was built of 
thi^ same material, but the upper jatrt 
was built of bluish aandstoiie. The late 
Mr. R» D, Banerji was of opinion that the 
mandapa and arddha-mandapan were probably 
later additions. Tlie budding materuils were 
pndnbly obtained lot'ally; the smidstone 
<}iurrics of Ghatia, Kadcut, and on the banks 
^ the Kanar riv«^ arc even now used by ^ 
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KtMto Biitlioritics. toiiiplc of SiddiianHlIiii- 
Mnhiidi'vii roiixiMts of a nulilia-maiitfapa, nml 
the ffarl/hai/nka HiiiTiioiiiiti'il by c'lirvilincar 
itikhara. 'J'lie ti ioplc WiW built on the 
bunk o%'or ii niiWHivr Mniut plHtform, and waa 
bUrrouiKbai i)y a niin])iirt with baatioiiH at 
int('i’\’ala. The pnvi'd (>oiirtyarcI ia 
irr»'};iiliir in aliapc. Tnnnka to tlie iniini- 
rteifiK-e of Miiharniii Alintya Ebii the tleity i» 
still vrorsliippcd diitly. 



Sculptures on' the wall of the garbhagrUm* 


Manuapa 

In plan the tnandnpa is a aqnare with 
pore,hen projeoting on three skloa. Each of 
these j)on'h<>8 resfg on four amall pillars. The 
dome of the viandapa is supported by ten 


small pillars, four on sides and two in front. 
The pillars hear high nielus eontiiining senii- 
divine figures. 'I'iie iutennediat(‘ space between 
thc( sinalh'r |>illars of th<' wniidaim is tilled 
with title stoiM' jali work. (.)u eaeli side 
of tho jintjeeiing jion’hea aw stone beiiehe.s 
without naek rests. Below the le.vet of these 
benehea the extenud surfai'e of tlie walls of 
the mnmlnpa bears elaliowte seulptiii-al ami 
oth<‘r deeoRitimis, tin? pi'ineijMd Feature of 
wliieii is a beautiful ilado eoiisisting of two 
horixoutal btioils of carvings. 'I’lu' lowt'r 
iMirul only in height consists of a row 
of liidu's alternating with sunken panels. 
'I'hev eimtain seatctl niiile or female tigiiws. 
Alsive this is the bigger ww of nlioat 
in height witli ulterimting iiiehes and sunken 
liaiiels as tlie lower one. The |umels contain 
feiuitl* figures, while the niches bt>nr itivine 
or sfijii-diviiie figures. Ih'low the pillars 
on ewii side of die |Knvlies there aw 
laige oielies eottfainiiig tliviiie iigiiW's. The 
twtt iiillai-s of the porch facing south have the 
following figures grou]ted below them ;— 
(]) Bitiliinani, (L‘) Kali, (d) Karttikeyani, 
(J) Vflishtmvi. On the stnitli-ejistem eoriier 
of the mfutdnjin wti fiml an image of Braliina, 
while in the so nth-western comer there is 
all iinagt' of Maliath'vi. In a nielu* by its side 
we fiml a male figure wlmse imlentit.y is 
pixibieinafienl. TTie tigmx! is seen stamling 
iimr a nmii lying on his stomatli, and has a 
s('V(;n-head<'d serpent above his head. It 
liolds ii daj^ptr and a thunderbolt in its left 
liimils, and a shield with its n|)p<‘r right litiml. 
while the lowitr right hand is broken. In 
tlie iifasenc*' of the plough an<l the drinking 
howl it cannot fee regarded as an image of 
Ihdiinima. BeloV the pillars of the western 
porch we find the following images:—(1) 
dancing Gnnesu witii six hands, (2) a mule (?i 
figure with eight liaiuls and the. lion as hb 
mkana, (fi) Vanina. The images bjlow the 
ftilliirs of the eastern poreh are all new, 
and n(!ed not be taken into • am consideratioii. 
The. pillars of the pordi'-on the northern 
side have the following figures :—(1) Indrani, 
(2) Chamimda, (3) ParvatL 

Doub 

No account of the snbha-mamlapa wonli 
be complete without a description of tlu 
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(liifpiiiK'cnt doiiK' tliiit iidonix it. T\vt‘lv(> 

illiii'K (two l:irg(> iiiiil t4<>i .'<ti)iil1) cif till’ 

iuu'lii{>a MijiiKirt tho iiiiiiii fi'iimc of tin' 

iiiiii'. Till' first frillin' is n si|ii!iri' innili' hv 
.nr liiijj;!’ liwi/imtiil bciinis. Eifflit iiulu's 

n.iitiiiiiitif; iliviiii’ Hgiiivs iiri' fi.iiml on thcso 
iruins. 'I'lii' siiiiiiii’ f'liiiiiii in its turn sii]H)o|-ts 
III iii'tiigoiiiil fniiiui foriiii'il br <■1lttill({ of tho 
■iinii'i's Ilf till’ sijiiiiri’ f'lninc by stiiiii’s liiiil 

n'l’i.ss. On till' siirfiu’i’ of tlii’si* storii's wi’i’i’ 
-jirvi’il liiiftp kirllimiikhnii. Ovi’i’ tliis wiis 
ihiiTiI ii siNtci’ii-siili'il fi’niitn, siipiioi’ti’d by 

.i\ii’<‘ii bini’ki'ts witii fi'imili’ ll}tiirt's [opmrnx) 
ill ri’lii'f. Kiitiii this l‘r;iii)i' tlii> I'lini'i'iitni' 

I’iivlrs of till’ tiiiliciiti’ iloini’ lii'fflii. Till' 
loiiir IS I’liiboiiitcly 'iil'Vcil witli ]ili'iisiTi(» 

Ji-si};;iis, mill tliiTo s ii bint; di’lii’iiti'ly 
I’urvi’il iH'iKli'iitivii hiiiifi^inj; fnitii Hu’ 

| t■l•lltrl• o till' ilonii’. Doini's sni'h ns tills 

..won' mit'i’ n I’lminmn font mi' of nni’ii'iit 

|.l:iiri:i mill Hilidll ti’iii[>li’S (if iioi’tlicrii iniil 

wi'sli'i'ii liuliii, Tim ilonio of tlii' I)('lvii(l;i 
ti’iii|ili’ lit Mt. Abu WHS built on tlic shmic 
|> riiii'i|>l<’ iis tliis OIK’, 1111(1 till’ iloinc of tlio 
Sidillinnirthii t(’tii]ili’ miiy bp (i>iii|)iir('(l with 
those of Viisfu[iiila teinjile at (lirnnr, iiikI 
Viniiihi anil Tejalijialiis teinpli’s at Mt. Abu.* 

AST.VliAt/A AMI TifK Dorilt 
AnUirnfn is the ]>iissiif;(’ wliieli l■ollnl'(’ts 
the ■siihiKi-iimftthpn iind the ijai'hhwirilia. 'I'he 

ei'iling of the antamla of tlie ... 

l<'>ii|))e bears live inverted, fully blossomed 
lotuses. The do(»r frame wliieli is n'lnarknble 
for its beiiiity, consists of eight bands of 
vertical carvings, and three horizontiil bands. 
The first one is it nieandeiing creeper design 
with It female Kgnre below. The second is a 
row of Hying Hgiires, and the tliiiil a single 
iiiw of lotus petals. 'J'he next is a fine 

pillnster in higfi relief at the middle of which 
ire Iind a {mt with foliage hanging down its 
livo o.xjiosed sides. Tlie {Mii'tinn alsii'e 

the |Hit is Ihitcd, while tlie lower {lart of the 
shaft Ileal’S u screw and s{)()t design. This 
lyiie of pillnstei'H are gi’iierally found in 
t( ni|>]es built during later inediwval period, 
hat so far as I know, this is the first time that 
it is found ill a temple of 1 ItU eeutnry a. d. 
It stands on an hexi^.nnl base below whieli 

* Ferguagon—ffighwn^ of.Indian and KasUm 
AnhiUetun. VoL pi. XX,sRnd%. 2S6, 



Door fmiiin of the iinflnislieil ^temple of VmIiiui 


we find a male figiii'e, ptubably ii fHl'fiff/iiia. 
The ne.xl band eoiisisfs of a iiiW of Ininian 
figures with clasped hands. The next one is 
a meandering eii’eper, and then double iiiws 
of lotus petals. Tliree of the bands are eaiTied 
ovei'head liori/snitaily, at the eentre «f wliieh 
is a small niche eontaining an image of (ianesa. 
Above the third band is a {inijeeting I’orniee, 
over whieb is a big horizontal lieam devkled 
into ninii com parti nents. The eenlnil eoin{iiti't- 
ment bears an image of Hiva with four bands, 
two of which hold a viun, and the renuiimiig 
left and right hands hold a damaru, and skull 
ea|i. 'I'lie Hull which is tlie vahnna of Hiva 
is also depietisl. Tli(> other ei^it niches eontain 
the . iniiiges of llrahmani, Maluisvari, 
KarttikeVani, .Vaislinavi, Vanilti, Indmni, 
Cht^mnnda and Mahadevi. 

Gakiuiaiikiiia 

Tsiteninlly the eella is a jilain wpiare, but 
on the outside the walls have four {irojeetioiiH 
on .four sides, and between each projection 
there are projeeti'd unglus and recessed 
coniers. The sunlight falling on tlie.se radially 
anaiigcd projeetions introiiucu not only 
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gnuliiiiUd tiiitH of HiiiidowH, l>iit iilso pnKliicri 

btit ii)KiiiU*ly vuritHl dUpiuy of ami 
Kliiuitt, oitlumoiiig du^rt:l>y tho i!x<|iib>iti) •bt'ittity 
itf till* t('ii)|>li‘. Till* ffurbhojfri^ fiiuon wi>!«t 
on wliioli Hido till! ttiandttfui Ikw beuii Iniilt. 
Ovnr tho plinth of dm tomido, uii tlm liiu’ of 
till* Mtriii){ l•ollh<o!4 dmn* a n>w of kirtii- 
mukium. At n aiigiitly lii^uv iovni wo Anil a 
iiorioK of iiu’liu.s iMMituiiitug Hudiropuiuorptni.* 
6|Kim*ti, t)vi>r tliia a n>w of iiuu^iy'Kve 
divine or m'liii-nlivino ligimw. Tiiia viiilli>as 
pnMiMMion of hwiauntol iowh tjt 
wndptninw dint doiuuutie tfao wnik) of the 
uwhUidvu] tinnpU>>i in not a mimniu^kiiw 
IviriMirity. 'riio vnat fubrio is biniiiil togntlnv 
by H nystiHU of tfaouf^ liy stndyinit them 
ttloiu* uu olk*«t>rvt>r oaa UMii^ jtueM.i to whit'll 
4o<ty tlm dmipie vnis dedic^dsd (this is HiweiaUy 



Stofiitynh' nork : l^tdillMUiadiW feA^ 


Useful wWii di€ euk hiM^ is miKiutg, ss ts 
the eitse witk the’ ludiiiyiea Vishuu. to 


hi! (lisinissod in a siihs<'<|iii>nt soetion). fa this 
jmrticiilar nisi* the iiiws of tiill, divine or 
semi-divine fijfnrcs depirt the eoiiipantons of 
Hivii, teeliiiieiillv Called the Sira()ann^. The 
ciirviiigs on tin* ijurbhniftUut of tJie Siddhanatha 
temple may he eimqiared with those on 
Kaiidaria-Mali’idevti temple at Kliajiiraho; 
Imt uiiiike the Kliajiiraho temple this shrine 
is free from all erotie se.eues. 

iSiKH.VHA 

'llie Sikbara is tin* sjnre which invariahlv 
snnuoiints tint roof of tin; (fni'bfuif/rilut of the 
niediieviil temples of northern fndia. 'I'liese 
towers, thotij^ sipiiire in |)]an, iisiiiilly h ive a 
cnrvilini'ar oittliiie in elevation. In the present 
case the xikkfirii consists of ftve com)>niicnl 
j>arLs ; fiwt llic tower {tiiiduidly dccnaisiiijr in 
civciimfewnne with the increase of height. 
Above it is a circnlar baml, over it anotlier 
eiriMilar htii|ii with Imman faces eaiwed on it, 
over this is die nmahiku, and atsive all the 
kalasu. 'i'im sikbarii under (irinsulerntion is 
in a class by itself. Wliile deserihing tin- 
garfiltagi'iktt vnf mentioned four projeetions on 
four sides ■with aiigiihir piiijections and 
recessed eorom's iK'tween tliein. ICaehof these 
aiigiilni' pri^ections bears hve vertical rows of 
miniatun’ ^temple spires above them, whih’ 
the b^^’r jirojeclioiis bear four slightly 
inclined rii^es. At the junction of the ridges 
and dll' roof of the smu-tiini, we tind large 
chaili/n wimlows in high relief, while thi' 
Hurfai'e of the ridges is covered with rkailtfn 
window patterns. 

ThK rVFIMKIUtll TBllPf,K 

Oil the noilhem sidff of the Hiddhanntlia 
temple there is a high mound cullisl Tckri, 
.4t the top of this we fomid the garbhntfriba 
of an imhnbhed temple. The shi-ine faces 
east. 'I'he shiiig eonrses of tlie plinth eousists 
of tliri'c bands of lotiu^ petals, two roivs of 
kirttimukhas, a row of elephants fneing, and 
a n >w i>f daheitig h nma n figures. Thc'^rii ie.i |ml 
deiwnitioD on the wittl of die gtawmgriha 
oomdsts of fi homonfal .row of dfvinc hgitres 
S'®" in he^t, mostly diose of Vi»kmtgana)s or 
oompaniohs of Vishmi. ' As the enk 'image Is 
missiiig the figures of Viahnagana indie.-tte 
that die builders intended to dedicate the 
temple to YuhnUl The diMS fiRuoe is similar 
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trt that of SiddlvMiiitlia teniplo. At the iientro 
of the iioriwmtjil lititela of the doorway we 
And tin imaj^i of Badri-Naraiiana iu ii uielie. 
The deity htw four hands two of whieU are 
Iving on hia hip in dhyanamiidra. The left baud 
holds a e inch {sfinkh't), while tho ri{;ht luiiid 
liolds II wheel. Above tlicse, i» the projecting 
cornice, over which we find a big slab coiitaiii- 
iiig iiti ig IS of Siva, nnd tho divine mothers iu 
low r.dief. Unlike the Siddhnnathii teinjde 
tliis has one or two ainorone scenes. The 
eella is a plain squiirc. It has four brackets 
jit the corners and two on each of the three 
walls. These bnickets support a Hipiarc frame, 
over tills Is tlio oidagonal frame on which 
horizontal slabs of the roof msts. 

Plastic Art 

For the history of Indian art importnnet! 
of these two temples cannot be emi^er.ited. 
'riie dissolution of tlio Oiipta JSmpire disturbed 
the uniformity of plastic tradition tliat ruled 
over the greater part of India, llciicc tlm 
dittereut provinces evolved local stylos under 
vaiy'ing circumstances. Thus we find tlie 
scliool of Bilmr and Bengal iu easteru India, 
Piillava and the Riishtrakuta styles tii the 
distant Koiitli. In Central India we already 
know of two distinct styles, one tliat 
flourished tinder the |iatronuge of tlie llaihayas 
of Tripnri, and the art of the Cliandellas of 
Mahobit. Tliese two temples introduce us to 
yet another school of art and ai’chitectnre. 
Almost all the members of tlie Parumarus of 
Malwn were builders, but greatest of tlicni 
was Bhoja. But most of tlicir work arc now 
gone, ijjain, a famous city of ancient Indiu, 
hallowed with the name of Kalidasa and other 
great figures of Indian history, stands luiw 
shorn of all its ancient grandeur. At Dhura 
the few buildings that still survive arc all 
Muslim in character. Tlie iconoclastic zeal of 
tlie conquerors has denuded the whole country 
of almost all its ancient IRiidu monuments. 


es-'^ 

The local people told us tluit iu many 
Inaccessible parts of Miilwa temples built by 
Bluija still exist But loc’al traditions arc 
uurerialilo, and the whole of Malwa, now 
lieiiig included in the territories of various 
Native States, is terra incognita to non-ofticial 
British Indian arehieolo^ts. Therefore, tlicse 
temples introduce us for tlie first time to 
tlie new type of temple aroliitecture which 
Bhoja is reported to liave introduccil in lus 
realm. Apart from arcliitecturo the temples 
under diseussioii siipiily us witli valuable in> 
fonniitiou about the e.oiidition of plastic art 
under tlie Baramarns of Mnlwtu 

The modelling of tho figures on the 
garbhagrihm is vigorous, soft and graceful. 
While the figures of tlie Siddlianatlia temple 
have n tendency towards volume, tliose on the 
unfinished Vishnu temple are remarkable for 
tlieir youthful elmrm. Most of the reliefs 
being liigh, mid placed in niches and sunken 
[Hinels, tlicre is cAiiisulemblc field for light and 
shade. * The jeweUerins and other ornaments 
arc laid in a detached mani^cr. Tho supple and 
rounded bodies are plearing to look nt^ and a 
faint softness is traceable iu expressionless 
faces. The figures are absolutely witlioiit any 
motion, and tho legs arc ri^ and awkward. 

iNHCHimONS 

There are many pilgrims’ records in tlio 
Siddhaiiatha temple two of which arc 
important and dated. 

(1) Tho first ope records the visit of a 
man iiained Tlmk‘ini Vijodiiara (Vidyndham) 
who was a Odwla-lcagagtha, on the liitii day 
of dark half of Asvina iu V. S. 1253 
{SeptcmberAlotober 1196-7 a. d.) 

(2) The second inscription states that on 
b'riday the second day of dark half of tho 
month of Bhadrapada 1281 V. 8. (August- 
Septoraber 1224-25 A. D.) a Gauda-kagaidha 
of tho pome of ^ja, son of Bihada visited the 
temple. 



THE RACIAL FACTOR IN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

By fi^SADHAR SINHA, b. (Cal.), b. sc. (Ecox.), pild. (Eton.) (Lo.vd.) 


E xcessive preoccupation with the 
political hiHtory of tiic world during 
the last few centuries is apt to 
obscure one’s true historical perspec¬ 
tive with regard to the destiny of mankind. 
Looking at the gradual proliferutiou of Eiiro- 
pcati doniiimtion over the entire globe, 
particularly during the ninctcuntli century, it 
is natural to arrive at tlic conclusion tliat tliLs 
is tlie final verdict of history ; that this must 
always be so. The facile division of the 
human nme into "wlvitc” and “tv)I()ured” with 
the tacit assumption tlmt the “white” nu;c 
must always be in die ascoiidimt el early 
demonstrates *thiit tliis danger is not a pure 
fiction of fancy. If one casts one’s mind back 
siifilciently far and looks at the kuleiuoscopic 
changes in history, one is struck by the fact 
that practically all races of the world, irrespetv 
tive of colour, lv»vc dominated other races 
and have been dominated by them in their 
turn. The true view of European domination 
over non-European races would thus be to 
look upon it as a temporary historical phase, 
as temporary as the Ronmn empire, the 
Moorish conquest of Spain, Mongol invasions 
of the Western world or the vanished glories 
of the Spanish empire. Aryans, Mongols, 
Semites, nil have had their day. Xiuhted, we 
see before ojit very eyes vast changes taking 
place all over the world. Tlie “menace of 
ooloiu^’ is not so much a menace ns a challenge 
of the bulk of hiuuanity against the political 
and economic hegemony of a minority of 
the European ntces. 

]''acca witii these developments, imperialism 
is no longer content with direct exploitation 
of the politically weaker races of tiie world. 
It seeks to build its edifice on the solid foun¬ 
dations of science.' s^iithropology, psychology 
and latterly, eugenics, have all been laid' under 
contribution. Clearly in so far ns they affect 
public policy, the pursuit of science is quite 
secondaiy to their purpose. Thus, althou^ 
it is usual to set up a cleavage between toe 
“white" aad the "coloured” races, it is found 


that there is as little in common between the 
“white" races themselves as between those 
who arc classed under the latter omnibus 
designation. It is well known that the 
immigration policy of the U.S.A. and Austialm 
is only a sliade less discriminating against th(> 
Southern or Eastern Europeans than .against 
the Orieobds. Profe.ssor Griffith Taylor has 
gone so far as to assert tiuit the Mediterranean 
races are definitely inferior to the Mongols. In 
practice, therefore, the scientific g(!uer.iliy.atioii.s 
on the superiority of the "white” races an* 
nothing more nor less than an elaborsifa* 
apolo^a for the Anglo-Saxon.s—namely, that 
the present supremacy they have over 
uon-Eun>pcan nw.es is both jiistitirtd in fact 
and in theory. 

Brielly speaking, the race theory has taken 
as many forms as there are races in the world. 
Thus, at the one end whore the European 
races have been throwii tog»‘ther, as in the 
United Shitcs an«l Africa, with the Ncgrt)es, 
it luw nndcigone its most monstrous evolution. 
Miscegenation, which is well-nigh inevitable 
where two inces co-exist, is worse than a crime 
in these countries, altliough in both it is the 
dominant races wlio were initially at fault. 
Nevertlieless, the process continues. In 
America, according to some authorities, the 
raciid dilution is tedring platre on such a vast 
scale tlirough marriages of "whites” and “near 
whites” that any prediction "With njgard to the 
racial future of the ' country is premature. 
Nor is the verdict of science on mixed 
marriages between the “blacks" and tiic 
“whites” uiietjuivpcal. Some of the outstand¬ 
ing Negroes of America, like Booker T. 
Washington and Dubois, arc of mixed origin. 
Indeed, there is a large volume of opinion to 
show that in most cases the unfo^Unate jcsults 
of such marriages are due more to social 
disadvantages than to differences of race. 
Nurture rather than nature is at the rout 
of the evil. In Australia, for instance, it 
is said that marriages between Chinese 
and Australians have been happy and 
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successful, and children of such murriiif^s 
are “healthier and better canal for than tho 
white children in die same environment with 
similar white mothers.” Professor J. W. 
Gregory has joined issue with this stntement, 
but his objection may not be primarily ougeiiit;, 
because almost immediately he adds tliat “the 
adinis.sion of Asiatics to Australia is iiimccess- 
iiry for the development of tropical regions, 
for ... tliere is nothing in climate to prevent 
the development of tropicid lands by whiht 
labour.” It is not improbable that a 
similar motive underlies the following n'liiark. 
Profcssiir Gregory writes : “Gntil iny first 
walk thraugh one of the crowded streets in 
the poorer districts of Calcutti», I had not 
realizwl th<! truth of the clnssification of the 
llengali .as Mongolo-Dravidian. I then noted 
with surprise the strength oi the Mongolian 
clement, which explains why the people, wlioni 
•Sir Knink Youiighiisbatid aptly describf^s as 
‘the supple, (juick, affeetionatc Bengalis,’ 
although of reiiuirk.ablc intellectual c.apiicity 
are of unusual mental variability and 
instability.”* It is curious that be should 
oil the same page classify tlic Eurasians as 
Aryans. “T'he objcctifm to inter-racial inter- 
marriagi'... docs Jiot apply to tliat of many 
people of dilVerent cultunfs, and ev(;n wjlour 
... I’hc Eurasian i.s the offspring of members 
of the same race.” To assert that the 
Eurasian, whose parent on the Indian side may 
belong to any one of the ethnic groups com¬ 
posing India, which are themselves mixed, is 
racially pure, obviously belongs to the same 
order of scientific value as to call a particular 
race mentally variable and unstable and to 
account for it by its racial make-up. When, 
however, one turns to regions where the 
possibility of mass admixture with Europeans 
is non-existent, die argument takes its stand 
on grounds which ai'c cither fictitious or in¬ 
tangible. One of the popular misconceptions 
is that Asia is breeding faster than Europe j 
that the human reservoir called Asia wOl 
presently burst and submer^ Europe in a 
devastating flood of colour. But, as Mr. H. O, 
Wells says : “India and Oiiina are no doubt 


* 1 remember once haring a discussion with 
a distin^sbed Professor of a well known British 
University, who similarly •ohaiaoterued flie Irish, 


going forward in the popnlatinn race, but the 
Europcioi and American coiniiiumtics are 
still going forward much faster.” 

The propagandist now shifts his ground 
and takes refuge behind such qualities as 
individual eiitorpriso and initiative, which bo 
(dnims as pre-eminently European, but tho 
emergence of Japan as a succi'ssfiil militaiy 
and industrial nation within the short space 
of fifty years has clearly demonstrati’d that 
such virtues are by no means a European 
mouojKdy. Professor Gregory is probably not 
aware of the contradiction when he concedes 
that “in ability tho Kuropoati is not proliably 
superior to members of other races who have 
hud an equal training and opportunity.” 
Be tluit us it may, there is little doubt tliat no 
finality can be claimed for the eugenic aigu- 
menL Apart altogether from its recent origin, 
the study of racial biology has hardly been 
carrifsl out imder conditions wfiich make for 
complete objectivity. 

Ixitliropp Stoddard writes : “We whites 
will have to abandon our'tacit assumption of 
permanent domination over Asia, while Asiatios 
will have to foigo their dream of migration 
to white lands and penetration of Africa 
or Ijutln America.” 

This puts in a nutshell the prime motive 
behind nicial antagonism, which in the last 
analysis is not really a conflict between white 
and coloured races, but between sll races 
whenever and wherever they compete for 
their livelihood, for according to the same 
author,'“cvcji within tho white world, migration 
of lower human types, like those which have 
worked such havoc in the fJiiitod Hbites must be 
curtailed.” The political motive, the eitgetiio 
motive, are both subordinate to the economic 
motive. The exclusion of Asiatics from North . 
America, Australia, and 8outh Africa, the 
disfmnchiaement of the Ni^groes in the 
Southern States of U. S. A., the [lolidcal 
domination of Europe over Asia are all links 

the same chmn of argument. “In South 
Africa the black is so far from being inferior 
to the white that the Kaffir is debarred from 
education, skilled trades and various profes¬ 
sions, to protect the white from his 
competition.” The lesson of Indian emigration 
to l^uth Africa is similar. How apparent 
friendliness can be turned mto bitter enmi^ 
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horn economic motive is shown nowhere 
better than iti the Jfortlieni States of IT, S, A, 
since the Negroes began to drift from the 
South to the industrial North on account of 
labour shortage during the War, “The eiitiy 
of so miiny Negroes into the Northern labour 
market aroused jealousy and alarm among 
the white workers,” 'I’ho history of th(( 
anti-C'!iinese, anti-tiapanese and anti’Indiaii 
feeling on the Western coast of America is 
the same. I'hc^y wen; widcoine as long as 
they were needed for the opening ii]i of tlie 
PftciKc iTgion and dispensed with as smm as 
they wen- found sii peril no ns or too daiigermis 
as rivals. 'Phe (piota system applic-d tn 
European Lnmigrants points in the same 
direction. “'Phe residt is," sjiys M, 
Andn- Siegfried, “that aceonling hi the Hlli I 
law tile jinunal contingent can consist of only 
l,'t.3 per cen^ Ijatlns and Slavs as ag.iiiist 
8G.G jH-r cent Noiilics. tint of IG 0,000 
allowed each year, tlic .iUiglt>-Irish cart send 
G2,000, the Gerinans r)l,U00, but the Italians 
only 334r>, and the Knssians only 
Despite the outstanding contributions of the 
Jews to Kimipoan' enltore, aiiti-Semitisni is 
inoi-e or less latent tliroiighout I'lnmin-, and 
has lal<-]y burst into savage flames in Hitlerite 
Qennntiy. Jt is wc-ll known that it dei-ives 
its main stivngtii from eeouonhc jealousy. 
Nor is this cnliri-ly a Kiiropt-an fir American 
phenomi-non. 'Phe economic, motive which 
brought Japan to the mainland of .\sia has led, 
n» sure as night follows day, to the civilizing 
pretensions of Japan and its corollain’, the 
race cult. The Asiatic “Monroe Doctrine” 
desired by Ja])an may never be realized, but 
it indicates which way tlie wind blows. 

Obviously, tlicn, the so-callefl race theory 
hits grown out of economic and con.snf|iipntly 
political necessities. Science is being pro.stitfit- 
ed for shaping public opinion at home as 
well as for forging fresh chains for those 
who are the victims of this insidious propa¬ 
ganda. The psychological weapon b^mes" 


indispciifinblc to the ecoiiomi'o and pnlilk-ti} 
su’iiioury. It can be used botli as a metliotl 
of ofF(>neo and of defence. The fpiile 
tf*mporai-y ascendency, historically s]K'nking, 
of ICnrope over the rest of the world is raisf-d 
to the status of a biological tJiCfiry, which 
while speaking for tin* white iiico only i-egistcr.s 
a subtle claim for the Nordic-s. ft is a theory, 
wliich is inwardly iiicfmsistent, for while it 
speaks of racial snjierinrity of the Northern 
races, it fb-gcnei-atcs into staking economic 
claims for tlic-m over certain regions of the 
earth. It is iiiwaiilly uneeitain, for its basic 
motivf- is fear, fear of those r,fcc» wlai may 
yet play the liistorieiil rOles that tliey playcfl 
io th<^ pasl. Mr. Wells says : “They had no 
sense of the tnmsfei'abilily of seic-nec and Us 
fniil.s, Tliev did not realize that ('hinameti 
and Indians could cany on the w<irk of 
resi-iin-li as idilv as h’n-nchim'ii and 
ICngHshrtii-n.” 'Plie biological argmnent thus 
i-aises issues which are as shallow as they an- 
pcniieioiis, Iks-iiusc they not only divide 
liiiniaiiity into warring caiiip.s, but sidc-tr.ick 
the one and the (udy relevant issue miiiiely, 
the ecniiooih' motive which lies Iw-hind all nice 
i-onflicts, bctw<‘cn one white nice and another, 
between one yellow nice and aiiotlicr and 
between all niecs. The pursuit of false gods 
only post|Kmes the day when hiuiianity will 
liv<; at ]«'aoe. 

Notk 'Phe folliiwing aro works of the 
authors ixiferred to in the article : 

>J. W. Gregory, i>, f. n, s., Tlw. Meiuter 
of Oohnr (Seeley Servaai and t3o., London, H)2r>) 

J. W. Gregory, ». sc., Fi'.ii. s., linor. ok u 
Politui<d Fivior (Watts & £!o_ Tiondon, lU'tl) 
Lotliropp Stoildard, 'TVic Hiximj Title, of 
Cohnv (Clin)) in an & Hall, London, li)20) 

H. G. Wells, The Il’ori!-, ILntillh mid 

of Mankirvi (Heinemann, London, litt'i) 
A. Siegfried, America Comet of .igr, 
(Jonathan Cape, Ivondon, lD57l 

H. G. Wells, A Shorl Hiaioru of ■ ffie World 
(The Jjabour Publishing Go. Ltd., Loudon, W26X 
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UvilOt'K Ol'TI.AUK Wau 

A t Inst tlirri' is ii glimmer of liglit npoti 
the iiitenintiotinl liori/nii. Into the 
gloom eiinsed hy ihe fniliire of the 
World IHsnrnmnieiit. (Vnifenmee, the 
trimii])li <tf inUerisni in (lenimiiy mul the 
growth of Fnseisiu on n fiiirly wide fimit, the 
IVitisli Tnide Futon Cnngri'ss iinil the British 
Jinhoiir Piirtv liiive thrown a ehullmige to 
inilitarisin which is fraught with iirofonmi 
|tossibilities, and innv he the hegintiiiig of a 
juilicy which will not only save the Avorhl from 
the horrors of another wjir hut strike a mortal 
blow at the nienaeing s]U‘<‘ti'e of Paseism. 

At Hastings the Isibonr Party at its recent 
atniiiaf ('oiiferenee |);vssed a l■esol 1 ltion wliieh 
instriH'ts ■ the National lOxeeutive Committee, 
in eoiijunetion with the Trade Unions Congi'ess 
aiul the Co-<n>enitiv<' Movement i 

“to jdislgi- itself to take no pari in war uinl 
to resist it with liliif whole force of the l/alaiur 
Movement and to siX'k coiisnitaLiini fortliwitli 
with the Ti'iiih's Union ami Co-operative 
Moveineiils with a view to dta'iding ami 
anaouiieing to iJm' ermntry what steps, inidicd- 
ing a genend strike, are to he takioi to 
organize the opposition of the org^niized 
working-class innveniont in the eriml of war 
or tlirent of war, ami urges lh(! National 
Joint bodies to make imme<lia^ iippronelies to 
endeavour to secure intemationHi action hy 
the workers on the same lines.” 

Similar netion was foreshiidowed in the 
<tiseussion on Disannament at the Tnide (l^nion 
Congre.ss in September, when it was decided 
that a special f’ongress should be called to 
consider tlie Executive’s proposals on the 
issue, while a resolution (imsscd at the Inter¬ 
national Trade Union Congress demanded 
boycott action at a stage in the development 
of a war crisis earlier than the actnai outbreak 
of hostilities. It is, moreover, significant that 
the proposed action was not to be dependent 
upon a League of Nations decision, but might 
follow the decision of a * Joint Committee of 


the Internutional Kederatioii <if Tmie Uiiiims 
and (he IjidKiiir and Socialist liiternatioiial 
specially called “to giv<' a lead to the working 
class when a state of crisis exists.” 

Tliis i-e.sohithm nu'ans that British Ltboiir 
has deliiiiti'Iy outlawed war. This view i« 
eonlirmi'd by the title “Lalxmr Outlaws War,” 
which Mr, Hciidm'sou gave to the speeeli in 
whh'h he supporti'd lln? resolution at the 
Hastings ('onference, and liy the assertion in 
that speech, that tile step wjjieh hiul been 
taken IVpresents 

“a A>rnuil hn'uk ivtlli the old traditions, with 
the blind loyallii^s ivhiuh have iniide the 
work(‘rs the victims of war. 'I'lds now spirit, 
this willingness to durt! and risk all things 
in the cause of jieaee is^ I jun profoundly 
eonviiiecd, the lagintiing of wisdom and the 
li(sit guarantee of victory in the battle for a 
secure peiu^’. 

Mr. Hendei'son further ndtifonasi l.his 
vh'W by saying that another great War would 
destniy Sieialism itself. 

It is (jiiite clear, tlierefoiv, that so fur as 
thi' Ijabour Movement ia eiineerned, them i« 
to be no more war. 

DiHAiOIAMK.VT MitST FoiJidW 

Now wimt is the logical coimerpietiee of 
that decision ? It is surely that disarmament 
must hfa'omc the definite policy of the Libour 
Party. 

, Obviously it is fiiriln to s|>end somo 
±105,000,00ft a year on maintniniiig a military 
system which is never to be used, at any rate 
by a Labour Govemineiit. Yet that is what 
will happen unless the lisbotir party changes 
its policy. 

And no one would argue that a I.iabonr 
Government should maintain fighting services 
which it did not intend to use in order that its 
political opponents, if they so desire, may 
plunge the country into war or attempt to 
impose a Fascist regime on'this countty t 
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Dibabmamknt and tjik Lkaoiik ok Nations 

This raises the qiiostinii of the extent to 
which a labour Oovernnicnt ought to be tied 
to tlic liCHgiio of Nations. 

It is arinnittcd that a Tifiague of Nations 
is indispensable to the ordered Government of 
the world, and thus that it ought to bo kept 
iotact and iniido us effective an instrument as 
carcumstances pennit. Even if the. J>>ague 
ifl nimble to give effect to disanimment, the 
adoption of its procedure in n time of crisis 
may causi; sufficient delay to prevent tiie 
outbreak of hostilities. At the same time it 
cannot be denied that at present tiie Tjeague, 
being composed of Capitalist States, ought 
not to reecivfi the blind support of a Socialist 
Government 

As time goes, on, and the (wuitnidietions 
within the eapkalist system aharjicn, [Kiwerfiil 
clnshea between ca]iitn1ist and ii(m*capit!ilist 
members of tlie Jjeagiie are bonml tb arise. 
Hence it may wrdl be that ilecisions will be 
reached which no Socialist Government could 
accept The Imperialist bias within the 
I.i<-agnc was clearly' demonstrated liy rt« action 
over the Japanese invasion of Manchuria. 
That bias has also been recognizi'd in numer¬ 
ous Ijabour Party Conference n‘sohitions, as 
in regard to possible enneerted action by 
capitalist Powers within the Tji'agiie of Nations 
against Russia. 

Moreover the Tla-stings resolution quoted 
above authorizes strike .motion, etc., without 
reference to any decisions of the League 
of Nations, while, as already pointed nut, the 
resolution of the I. T. U. Congress reserves 
to the Joint Committee of the I. F. T. U. and 
the li and S. I. the right ti) determine who 
is the aggressor against whom boycott action 
is to be taken. 

It is abundantly clear, therefore, that no 
Socialist Government ought slavishly to accept 
all tlie decisions of a Ijcague of Nations which 
is mainly composed of Capitalist and Ipiperia- 
list States, and thus be tied to the Jti^emaut 
of Militarism which the League of Nations at 
present maintains. It must surely claim the 
right to follow a more enlightened policy if it 
BO desires, especially since, as must be f^kly 
admitted, the Ijcague of Nbtions is not as yet 
a practh^Ie alteniatiye to war. 


Cakitaijhm Cannot Disakm 

'Phis raises the pnifouiidly impoi'tant 
tjuestion of whether Capitalism can disarm. 
T hold that it cannot, and for the primary 
reason that ite policies produce the very fears 
and antagonisms which make huge and ever 
growing annaments necessary. At this very 
moment the principle of exploitation which is 
inherent in Capitalism is throwing the world 
entire into chaos and turmoil. It is responsible 
for the dictatorships in Russui, Italy, and 
Germany, as well as In many other countries. 
It is sharpening the dash betwetm the 
classes in every Europ(“an State, in the 
United States no less thiui in the South 
American Republics, and at last tliroiighoiit 
the l<'nr East- Its Imperialist manifestations 
are fomenting revolt in India, in Africa, in 
tli<! Smith American Republics, etc. Moreover, 
as the cupitidist system approai^hes colla{>sc, 
and s()-c4dh.‘d over-pniduclion stultifies and 
destroys capital on the one hand and intensifies 
poverty on the oilier, class antagonisms will 
midtijdy and become more acute, whence fear 
will grow and pi'cveiit any real disarmament. 

I will reinforce this argument by the 
following facts: 

(1) Armaments are increasing, 'fhe oit- 
repcated statement tliat this country has 
disarmed enough alre^idy is untrue. No nation 
has so far disarmed in the least di^pwc. We 
are, spending ns much on annaments today 
as we did ten years ago, but that sum, owing 
to the fall in prices, buys .'iO % more arma¬ 
ments. I estimate that during the past twelve 
years, owing to incyeased' mechanization, 
concentration upon poWrfiil arms like arinoiucd 
cars and tanks, the air force and the seaplane, 
the fighting and killing power of the armaments 
of all armed nations has at least been trebled. 

(2) It is incontrovertible that the prospects 
of disarmament are worse today, after two 
years of discussion by the Disarmament Con¬ 
ference, than they were at the b^gltaning. 

(3) The rapid rate at which national and 
international crises are occurring makes it 
impossible for (hose who support policies which 
pr^uoe these crises to di«irm. The recent 
action of Germany in withdrawing from the 
Lea^e of Nations and from the Disarmament 
Comerence is but' one of tiiese crises. It 
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should not be regarded as a bolt from the 
therefore but as au itievibiblc product of 
Capitidism, resultit^ from comjiiei'ci.'il rivalry, 
a World War, all iniquitous Peace Tp’jity, 
broken dumrmament pledges, and class wir 
within Germany itself. If proof be needed 
that such crises prevent Capitalism from 
disarming, I will cite tlie following evidence : 

(a) On Oct 9,1933, Mr. Hmiderson, repnit- 
iiig to the Bureau of the Disarmaineiit Con¬ 
ference, admitted tlint "on the more impoi-taiit 
ipicstions the approueli was manifestly inttuenc- 
ed by the present unsettled state of Europe 
and the resultant distrust and fc'irs.” 

(b) On Oct 13, 1933 Sir John Simon stited 
that the proposed Disarmament Convention 
would have to be re-cast as "the present 
uiis(!ttled state of Europe is a fiu't, and states¬ 
men, in dmwing up their plans have to face 
facts.” 

Hence, with sublime inmy. Sir .folm 
pleaded for a modiiicalion of the proposeil 
Convention, which he described by rile word 
fpolntion. 

(4) Owing t<) the present break-up of 
capit.diat civilization, Treaties and ConvcniLoiis 
arc* being broken wliol(?sale and tlius bc^coinitig 
iiicr<;asiiigty valncdc.ss. Note; the following 
iiistaiicc.s: 

(a) Japan, for Imperialist reasons has 
broke,, away from the League altogether, thus 
showing the lengths to wliich the big Powers 
will go in order to get their way. 

(b) Germany, liaviug despaired of tlic 
Ijeague and of tlio Disarmament Confei'ctuM; 
has left both. 

(c) The Allied Powers have signally failcid 
to honour their imdertakii^ to disarm, and 
have thus broken the Peace Treaty of 
Versailles. 

(d) Germany, revolting against what slio 
believes to be humiHaring and indefensible 
elnnsea in the Peace Treaty, has to some extent 
rearmed in defiance of that Treaty. 

(e) The League of Nations Gaa Protocol 
of 1925, which prohibits fbe use in war of 
asphyxiating, poisonous or other gases, U a 
dead letter, since the poison gaa departments 
of all the armed nations are working at full 
strength. The total number of staff on tlie 
approved establishment of the British Chemical 
Warfare Researoh Department on April 1, 


1930, was .'553, or more tlian in 1926, 
the ycMir in which the 0ns Pi-otocol was 
adopted. 

(.')) The fact—and none will deny tlmt 
it is a fact—that the Allied Powers will not 
disarm sufficiently to prevent Germany from 
rearming, means tliat when the liittc^r takes 
place fear will grow, and will lead to an 
iiiercasc’ of urmamemts all round, which in turn 
will lead to war unless tlio control of tlie 
situation passes into (ttlic'r hands than tliose 
of capitalist gi)vcrnment.s. 

(li) Tlic last pica'c of ('vidcumc t will give 
hci*c is a quotation fioni the Constitution of 
the International LdiourOfficc, in'z., 

“The IrtiiiKoe of Nations has for its object 
tile cstahlislinient of iiaiviTsnl pence, and sudi 
a peani can be estahlislied only if it is based 
on social justii-e.” 

Thus the present cajiibilist Tjcaguo of 
Nations as an instrument for (istablishing peace 
is eondemned by its own offspring, the I. \j. O. 
The shnpic fact is that in the cauldnm of 
world Cupitidisin more ^[lowerful fears are 
seething ami arc being created than liavc ever 
been known. Those fears will not only 
]) re vent <lisitrmamrmt but' will give rise to 
den lands for incrciised urmaineiits. 

IjAllorit ANO DlSAKMAMKun’ 

If Capibdisiu caiinat disarm, can lAiboiir ? 
To say the least, it will be extremely Uiimiliatr 
ing if tlie supporters of tlie next fitiboiir 
Government in the House of Commons are 
to be asked to mantli into tlic lyiliby to vote 
year after year sonu; £105,000,000 for military 
purposes. It is eitlier madness or cowardice 
to say wc liave definitely outlawed war and 
to go oil stH’iidiiig these huge sums on armii. 
If wc do not mean rii use them we must not 
allow others t<i do so. 

. The Maiiehettier Ouardian in a leading 
article on Oct. 11, 193.3, said; 

“Read literally, the Hastings resolution is 
* a pledge ‘to take no part in war* and to resist 
any war or threat of war, an extreme pacifist 
declaration which is, as its Tory critics point 
out, equivalent to support of unilateral dia* 
armament.” 

. That is perfectly true, aud to be logical 
the next Labour Goveniment must embark on 
a policy of disarmament no matter what Other , 
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^OTcniments may do, tJuvt, I contend, 

» a practicable poUcry. 

In tlie first place lot ns keep in mind th<! 
fact, u}X)n which all arc agreed, thatthi; next 
war will dcAtniy civilixation, and that thnrc 
will be litth; to choose between victors and the 
ynnqntshed. Thus tlie one hope of escaping 
extermination is in being disarmed. 

' Naturally a nation which disiirinod would 
;tiiereby dwslaro tlwt it wmld bo prepared to 
■take all its disputes before ' a recognizetl 
^itatematioiud tribunal for arbitratinn. No one 
'TOuld wiy that such a nation was tin; aggressor 
■fai any circiiinsbinces. Henmt no one wtuild 
‘think of attaching it, and if any Oovcrnmi'nt 
' tried to, it would find that world npinirm, and 
‘ Ha own working class {lopulation were op[>o.sed 
to it, and thus tlait the risk fif going to war 
. was fax) great. 

A WuRi.i) C()NS('ioirfi WoitKtNfi Hcass 

That issue brings us to tlie lieari *ot the 
problem. If war is.to bo climinafa'd it must 
be by the creation of :i world opinion wliicli 
stands out h-nm and above that wliich is 
marshalled behind L'apitatism. TIait public 
opinion iiinsL consist mttinly of working class 
elements, although other elements will come 
into it. The workers of the worhl, now fairly 
enlightened, are capable of b()iiig n>;u)hed 
through uiunerotis workii^ class nigaiii)!:itinns, 
batiuual and internatinnal, and a growing 
labour press. Working class leadera in every 
country preucli tlic unity of the world’s 
,,workers, suid dream of realizing tliat unity. 
The sole reason that dream is not realized is 
those same leaders Imvc so far been 
^•firaid to tnist their faith. Ihiity in any sphere 
I pan only be achieved by action, iw.ts of courage 
f fand faith. There is no issue ujion which it 
«;woiild bo more possible to weld the workers 
of tlie world into a solid unity than that of 
disannanicut; and the one body which htis it 
in ita power to achieve that unity on the issii^ 
of disarmament is the British Labour Party, 
I am ooQviueed that a policy of linilatci^ 
disarmament carried out by a British Labour 
[ Glovernmcui would have an electric effect upon 
world opinion, and particularly woricing class 
i^iuioD, and would galvanuse it into a solid 
unity. In other words I believe that one of 


the greatest ideals of modern times has come 
witliin die bounds of realizatirui. 

1 would here like to give two quotations 
from Mr. Henderson’s I [listings speech : 

"[f we abandon our in tarnation al fiiith, wc 
sliall bo powerless to save the world from 
another war, and from the clictntorships and 
awful tyrannies which aw tho uonsoquencus 
of war.” 

“Wo are the only foroo in the world strong 
enougli and (ieterminod enougli to win through 
to peaeo," 

Precisely. But how cun tli.it faith Ix' 
created if we go on building up milifany 
jxiwcr at th(‘ behest of capitalist states ? 
liiibour slumld seek to isolafa* ratlicr than 
co-openitc with Ca}Utalisiii ; it should expose 
its evils, nut cmnliitc tliciii, f./iibnnr dcnic.s 
its own ideals and deficits its most, cherished 
ends, when It. adopts the idi’ology iind mctliods 
of Cupitiilisiu, for have not that ideology ami 
tlio.se niL’tlKxls bnniglit civilization to Us 
present un/Mx.-it- V I'luis a Labour Government 
must net on Socialist and not on Capitalist 
liiH's. Gllicrwisc how will it ever be possibh* 
to galvimi/e woi’ld working class o|)iiiioii 
into a controlling and challenging miity ? 

As lias ofttm been said, the jicid test 
of pciice intentions is the willingness to 
disarm ; and that is as true of a l,nboiir 
Governmeiit as of a Capitalist Govi'riiiuctit. 
LikewLsc the acid test of our faith in 
working class solidarity is our readiness to 
trust it, to give it soiuctliiug to live ou. 

Tlicre is iiolliiiig to fear. ’I'lie gains from 
disarniitig would far outweigh tlie losses. 
As for risks, the risks of dLsaruuiuieiit are fur less 
tlian the risks of armaments.'' To tlie aiguiiient 
that by disarmiug, a''Labour Government 
would forfeit a valuable bargaining power, 
I would reply that it would secure instead 
such enthusiastic support from the workers, 
and many others, tliroiighout the world as would 
make the heart of Capitalism quake. The 
acclamation of the world’s workers would 
be wortli more to a Labour • Government 
which had the courage to disanu ' than any 
slavish adherence to a Capitalist armaments 
policy. 

Again, to the contmtion that in case of 
a war between Franco and Germany it might 
be necessary for Britain to assist France, I 
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wniild Siiy tllilt ii (iiivt'i'iiliH'iil ill 

Itritiiiii od^lit to miikf it ijuiti' oli'ni’ t)i:il 
iimirr nil (■iiviUMKfjiiici's wmilil it jiistilicd 
ill iiiKT iifjniii iittcm|)liii)j: to I'li'itr ii|> tln' 
iiicsii wliii'li (\i|iitii]iKtii hiis iiiudi' in ICiii'n|)i' 
liy iiiciiiis of lilooilslii'il. If till* loss of 

iiioii WHS not iililc to ]mt imitfi'i's 
riKlit botw'c'fii tliosi’ two coiiiLti’ios iiftocn yoiifs 
:ljro, tile loss of Iniioi, wniiini 
iiMlI cllililli'll (for tllilt is wlliit it wolllil Iii(>:iii) 
is Mot liki'lv to ilo it now. 

MofcoviT, :i liiilioiir (iovi'nniii'iit wliioli 
iM'knowlc'iifjoil ill iliM’il IniliiiV nlisoliito ri^rlit 
to (ll■l('rlllilll■ Iii'i' own ('oiistiliition, iiiiil wliidi 
stood (iniilv ii^iiiiist cvi'i'v form of i'x|>Ioiliitiiiii 
of till’ iiiitivcs in Afrii'ii iiiid for llmir 
drvriopiiii’iit tlinmt'li tlio fnllost nso of tlirir 
rijrlit of srlf-cli‘t('i‘niin;ition, would Iliivo no 
nerd of oxti'iisivr nrniios or ol lioiiiliintt 
iiuK'liitios ill “tliosc oiitlyinj; rff^ions" wliioli 
lire doiii^ .so mtifli to ]iiv‘vi'tit disiirniiimonl 
lodjiy. 

At tlir 1 (nstiii^ ('onloron<*o sonioonr nskisl 
how I) poliov of disiintiiiini'iit would s(|iiitri' 
with- a hcllicosc 4ii]iini wliioli .soiifilil, sny, 
to take possi-.ssioii of sonic- portion of 
.\iistralia. ’I'lii' ropiv is that llio wliolo 
• IMostioii of i‘nii(>;tiifion and tiio distiilnilion ol 
tin* world’s |io|iiilalion will ■soonor or Inter linvo 
to he thorotift'lilr o.vpiorod. II Anstr.ili;i, 
or aiiv otlirr coiinlrv shoiild hi- iinwilliiii; 
(o <lo tliaf, (and no one is (‘lililh'd to assnine 
that slio would), I do not lliink wo or 
aiivolio rise otifrlit to ho oallod iljioii to 
support that imwilliiigni'ss liv tjoint; to war. 
Th.* siniph’ fact is tlint the' woi'ld lias got to 
ho trained to ap]>ly reason iind oiniseieiioe to 
the jirolileiiis of lili‘, and an essential 
ootitlitiou of that (raining is (he ahnlition 
of annaiiioiits. Tin- nation wliioli liiis the 
<-ouragt' to blow up its own arms will <hi 
itiuro ill olio lioiir to soonii- tin- soveroigiity 
of reason and monility than has lio<-ii 


lu-i-omplisln'cl by a thoiisaiid yoai's of 
Wfirfiii'i'. 

TllWAllllS Nkw MdlilZllNS 

’riio l.aboiir l*iirly is thus prr-sontod with 
a niagniliooni opporlimily of loading the 
lint ions towards now horizons. Kvervwheii' 
the peiiph- are feadv for a strong li-ad on 
the issue of ilisnrmaineiit. Iiulividiial rosistaiioo 
to War is taking inol in the I niversifies and 
in till- Chiii-ehes in this and olln-r lauds, as 
w<‘ll as in the ranks ol Lalioiir. ('orlaiu polls 
wliieb ha\'e , I'eeentK* been taken in tills 
oiniiiti'y and also in Amorioa show a poworriil 
vote in lavcinr ol disarmament bv o.xampio. 
In Kni'ope, again, yomig men are in prison 
liir resisting eimsoriplion in no fewer than 
SIX ooiiiilries, while verv aeli\i-mili-eonseriptinii 
mijvemeiits are ill being in Uelgiiiiii and 
I*ranee-. Sii alai'meil liave *tbe aiilhorities 
be<-oyie in l-'iaiii-e ami Ih-lgiimi at tbe growth 
Ilf sm-h imivemeiils that spee-ial iin-asiires ari- 
being taki-ii to i-niiibal llo-m. 

ri lore-foil-, let l,aliemr 'arlv, iti 

the- wm-els Ilf Mr, Mendvrson, “m.-ike-a living 
re-ality eif the iiile-niational siilidaritv of the- 
Wiirke-rs” hv le-adiiig the- woi’lel to pi-ne-i- 

ihnnigh elisarinami-iil. It will tievi-r h-ail (he- 
woi'lil to pe-ae-e- liv plavilig the ariiiaine-nls gaiin- 
of the- e-apiliilist I'liwe-rs. Tin- eip]ieirtiuii(y 
may e-ome- scHiiier lhaii we- i-xpe-i-t, Is-t US 
111- re-aeiv to se-ize- it wlle-li it iloe-s. Having 
cmtlawe-el war, h-t the- lialioiir Party fae-e the 
logie- .of its elee-isiim, e'omjile-le- the- work 

it has so we-ll hi-gilll, aiiel i-olirage-oilslv dee-iele 
to <-mbai'k ii|ioii a |iiilie-y of total ilisarmamenl. 
-Vleitig iiei othe-f I'oiiel e-aii maiikiiiel fre-e* i(s<-lf 
li'om its iii'.'ii-i-.st im-tiae-i-. ’I'ln- Is-agiie of 
Nations has give-ti ns wonis. ’I'he- I ii.sariiin- 
ine-llt ('onfe-re-ne-e- has give-n ns Worels. Il is 
by ele-e-iis (hat tin- woi-hl will he- save-el ; jiiid 
the-se nnisl neit long be eli-laye-il. 



HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF THE INDIAN 
CONSTITUTION 


Kv SlinHIR KUMAR LAHIRI ani. 
I 

S INCL InJmnK lo tlu^ rWit 

of \io]n I 111 r stO f-jifo VI tii tn^i it, a 11 o f Ui-t!] n *« -c j 

objwtion minotl aiftiiiiKt lliin chifm Iuls 
that luthn not ]>i>wr»<ws any Irnflilion oi* 

hiatory Mhowiiijf her fitness for siieh (rovmjinenL 
JiKlin, it is Hftid, hiirt from tiiiiu iiniitemorial been 
Uflwl to unmixMl nnlocmey ami it fs, therefore, 
f*”** htnoHs of tli[iif;s, that she sheuM for 
lili time hi ooiiu* ho ^jovemeil ae<'Ooliji^ to 
autoorutu* ^ inethoils ami shimhirfls, ^^elf-pivrrii* 
ment, it is is arhirvnl hy |Mjiet:sin^r 

imltmiH hinl ii(j_ I'SipiTii'iiw’ Ilf ii0]>nliir seH- 
governtimiit. Iii(linn 8 coiilil ncit^ tlii'r<'f<irT“, In- 
(•^xpootcrl ti) work proporly iniil pflioiciitly in^tilH- 
tiofiH bfu>o<t on )>opi]tar principles. • 

'n»e WR-mnent nnclerlyiiiR l.liis objtM'f.ion to 
tbe introduction of nny. incilsitre of popnltir scH- 
povoriHiieiit in Tiidift lias Ims'ii nn-t ns oft«'n ns 
It hi« been misi'd, Hiit Jiko IlniKpio'.H Rbost it 
appears and mi]jpiimi? over anil over iifinin. 
All orRunisiisI iviinpiuRn of jndilicity is In'iiiR 
wiidiM'ti^d !)Rainst India ninonR vast luasses of 
ignonint and niisiiKpwtinK pcoplc-s in botli 
limnispliercs nl the present nioincnt Tliis vinilent 
ppipaRiinda is heitiR etiKiiiwnsl by wealtliy and 
jMiwerfuJ jrronps of persons and interests baviiiR 
uiiboiindisl n>!*onines at their Iwn'k, witli tlie 
uupimrt and ludp of a Roverniiient, perlitijis, tlie 
jnost mu-lioiiary of tnmlern times. Jt may m»t tic 
inappropriate*, at sneh ii (iiue, to lake* a retrospeet 
of Ibe historical _ and political baekRTunrnl of the 
Indian eonstitntion. 

II 

India possi'sses a very ancient liishii'ienl past. 
OwinR, however, to lack of jiroper niuUTittls, 
based on reliable ovidenee, it had not, so far, 
been possible to prepare any continuons reconl 
of the imblio rventi of the country np to llic 
seventh century n. Hut with .«nch rtssortls ns 
were available, India’s history eon Id be tram si 
80 far back ns to dOOO n. (t The nrcliucoloRieal 
discoveries recently made at Harappu in the 
Punjab and at Mahenjo Daro in Hind hear 
eviilentie of a eivilixatiou wliieli ajipears; t«f have 
flourished in a still remoter antinnity. 

There is nniple evidence that in the early 
periods of history, there existed in India 
static with oligarchie or republican forms 
of government Vedic litoraturo contains 
references to non-monarchical forms of goveinnient 


» KN() Y EN DK AN AT H H ANEIUHA 

and to a system of conducting public 
ml ministration by inenu.s of an assembly of the 
jieople. Ill the MithMutniln also mentaon 
IS made of similar states without kings.* 

'J'he popidiir assemidy was also a familiar 
institution in the early years of the Buddhistic age.j' 
The earliest Buddhist recoixls reveiil, says Prof. 
Kliys Davids, the .survival side by side wilii 
clifterent grades of aioiiareliies, of republics with 
either eom]dete or modified inile|)endence. Even 
as late as the time of Ale.xander’s invasion 
n. e.) popular institutions flourished in 
the luimonrons principalities of the Punjab.^ 
Fivini refeiHicoa timile in various works it may 
he assumed that such forms of government 
existed iu this (Munlry even after the sixth 
eoiintry -t. I>, 

Tlie history of l.he Hindu Power in India 
may, for all pnictieiil purposes, be .said to have 
come to an end at tlie close of the twelfth eenUiiy 

II. A siieeessioii of brilliant rulers (‘haiidr.a- 
giipta Maiirya; his illustrious grandson, ,\soka 
the tJreat: Sniniidragupta, wlio died towanis the 
end of the fourth eentury li,; Ids famous 
son Ulianilragiipta Yikruiiiaditya; Ilarsavunlhaii, 
wlio I'lilisl till the miildle of the seventh century 
A, 1 ). dlave left marks of their iiiicommon 
INiwer.s of ad ministration. The achievemeiita of 
tliese rulers and of many others in every hrancli 
of civic and jinlitind life and in the sjiherra of 
lilemlure, art, and sr-ieiic'c liave extoiixid nliivenuil 
admiration. .Vn emineul Englisli writer describes 
Asoka’s reign as “one of the brightest interludes 
in the tiviuhU'd history of.. iimnkind.” Alone 
among the conquerors he was ■ so disgusted by 


* 1 m/b K. P. .layaswal—//ww/n PoUiif. 

■}■ Kefening to the system of ^veriiineiit 
prevailing among the Sakyas, Prof. Rhys Davids 
says : “'Flie lalininistrative and judicial bu.siness 
of the elan was eiurlwt out in the public assembly 
at wbieh young and old were alike present in 
their eummoii Moti; Hall at Kapilavastu. A 
single chief—how and for what pi^iod chosen 
we do not know—was elected an"'office-holder 
presiding over the wissionH, and, if no sesaions were 
silting, over the State. He bore the title of Raja, 
whicli must have meant something like me 
I^man Consul or the (Ireek Archon”—/J u<WAm< 
huHa. 

§ Publir Adminisira4km in Atteient Indio^- 

P. N. Banerjen 
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fl«‘ rriirlty iinii liwror of wiir that lio ivimiinet'll 
if.* 


HtHiii' of tho of IvitiK Axokn finplmitiitt' 

the tiutios of lhe_ luonim'h uml «s<sim- (Jie iN-ople 
Ilf his iiccessihiiity to thorn at nil tiiiios of ihn 
liny. 

TIm! olnbonitci orKimiiailion of tlio vast, oniiiiro 
of tho Miiiiryns, s|MieiuIly its niiiiy, tlio liivision 
of various notivitios of (rover nil unit into croiijis, 
iiiiiler iliffemit poimcils, ainl .sueli imiifivssiye 
tisjioels of luhiijiiisti'Htion ns the elahonile 
iiiiinieil>al ndininistnition of their enpital IhiUili- 
putnl: the 11 min ten a nee of ii ii't'iilar eeiisus ; the 
tiistitiitioii of II jail emle ; and the esfalilishiiieMl 
of u fomjjii ile.piirtment, for instil nee, exeiteil 
the wonder of even such a wididy-travel led 
per-Min iw Sfe},msthene.s the flns'k niiihiissailor. 

Ourintr nil this period India was not riilisl 
HS a sinjrie eoiiiitry. It was, in fact, dividisl 
info iiumeruns kintrdoiiis and priiietiialities. [n 
some eases, however, very InvRi’ traets eaiiie 
iiniler the .sway of ii sin(jle overloiil. Wliatever 
the forms of {roverniiieiit existinff in those times, 
a viTV vi(roviis sysleiii of lis'id {toverninent 
formcil the basis of the politjeid stnietait' in 
liidia+ 

‘The fnvdoni and genenil linpiiiness ut.tiiiiiisl 
by the people of rirtiat Britain witli the help 
of Piiriiuineiihiry instihitiuns and tile lieliest 
revenues of the world eim hanlly he eoniiiared 
with • that whieh Imliaits witliiii the Aryan jiale 


* “He orjjaniw'd a griiat diKifinjr of wells 
in India and the plaiitinir of trees for shade. 
He founded hospitals and puhlie gardens and 
(fanlens for the ({roivinjr of inedieinal herbs. He 
ereated a ministry for the ean' of the almriffim’s 
anil subject races of Imlia. Tfe tmule provision 
for the education of women. He nnule vast 
benefactions tn the Buddhist tenehinir orilers, ami 
tried to stimulate them to ii betU*!' and more 
enerxetic criticism of their own acenniuliileii 
literature, for corruptions and siiperslitJoiis 
aeeretioiis had uccumulateil very sptx'dily iijion 
the pure and simple teiir.hinjf of the (111111 Indian 
Master (Buddha). Missionaries went from Asnka 
to Kashmir, to Persia, to Geylon and Alexainlria.” 
A Short Ilistorif of the Worlil H. (i. Weils. 

_ "f" “It is intere.stiiii; in ii-vii‘wiii({ the past 
history'of India to trace- a remarkable continuity 
of policy on ^e put of the rulers of wliatever 
iiationality who have suceewled in weldint; 
tojcother the great congeries of widely dilfering 
nteea and tongues. The main priuei|)lcs of 
government have remaincrl unchanged throughout 
the ages. Such as they were under the Maury a 
empire, so they wore inherited by the Muhmii- 
rnamn rulers and by their successors, the British. 
Theae principles are bas«l on the recognition of 
a social system which depends ulriinately on a 
self-mxani*eil village community. Ixxiil govern¬ 
ment thus forms the basis of all political 
systems in India.”—E, J. Rapson— India. 


enjovisl Imth befori' and aftei' he fifth eeiilnry 
.V. I), the time which we ifgaril as imr Dura 
•Vgi's, and theirs. Tlie Iiulo-Arynn cimslitiition, 
Imilt lip by the highest inU'llii.'i'nw of the people 
uium till' luisis of the village iiimmiiiiilies, and 
not wrung froin unwilling war-ion Is and laml- 
loiils by tvntury-long struggles and civil ware 
seeiiii'd pi tile Indian (M'iisiii it-proprietor not only 
the ownership of the laud, hut very eoiisidembfc 
piiwi-r.s of .si‘if-giiveriimeiit. 'I'lie iiuwers of the 
('eiitiul (iovernmeiit, timiigh they might often 
la* aliuseil wen- at least delegated to it by the 
(people thenisi'lves and limihsi by unwritten hiws 
wliieli by eoiMMion ciiaseiil wen- given a n'tigions 
el 111 meter. K. B. Ha veil .Ici/oa Ittih' in A 
fmliii. 

It is significant tlint some writers in aiiciunt 
Inilin regitrdei! llie si'ienee of (lolitics us the 
eeiitrill si'ietiei' from- wliich all other sc.iencos 
origin ateil. Kiiiitilyii's Aiihufiliiixlra n-fers to 
ihirtipen aiil.hovs anil live si'hools of (lolilical. 
thought, 'riiesi- s pi IP Illative theories exendseil a 
eonsiileralile inHiietiee in ii-gnlaling the eiatrmi 
of [iiihlic iilliiirs. The momuTh aena'ding to 
one sehool of tlioiiglit was iKiiind by eonfriicl to 
Ills ptsijile uiipler which in return for tile latti-r’s 
oliisliijjiiv atul (niyineiit of stiih’-dues the former 
was to secure the life anil propi.-rty of the puople 
and ensure a regime of iiistiee. The monarcu’s 
authority was also ujiliefil by another school 
by attrilintitig divinity to t.lie king. In luitual 
(iractiee, tlie ninnanih wtui giiidiKl by tlie trend 
of TMipukr ojiinion to ii gri-nlei' or less degree, 
as the situation (lemauileil. 

Instances of elechsl kings an- not rare,* and 
women were not alisohiti-ly exelnileil from 
sucd's.sion, 'I’lie system of gnivernmetit wits 
organ i/.isl on very m-ii-ntific princililes. The lul- 
iiiiiiistrative sysUun was eomposisl of four distinct 
elements, rit., the king, tile riiinisters, the 
coiini.'il and a highly organiiu-d class of 
officials,+ 

III Bengal, a<'coniing to a Sanskrit work 
ciilltsl Miinjiisri M'llnkaljHi, after king Hasanku 
a rejmhlicaii ((yireriiiiieiit existixl for some time, 
'i'he famous Bengali king (lOtiala was an <-loct(xI 
monarch and evi-n before niin a iiojiiilar Kutlnt 
leiuler was cleeUsI king and rulci I flir 17 years. 1 
It shows that “lh-n(pil in the eighth eimtury had‘. 
frets 1 ji«!taelf from the law of mste jind the, 
Vtslic thi-ory of hirth supirioi'ity and that Bciigal I 
had anticipated in 70() a. ii. ftovinda Hingh ' 

• * At least in two eases kings were deposed by 

the people. King Brihailmtha, tlio last Miuirya 
emperor, acconling to Bami, the famous author 
of- “Harsa-charila,” wa.s deposixl for ‘being weak 
in keeping his <-oronntion oath.”- For the offence 
of jiarriciilG King Niigailasako made room for Wie 
first king of tin; Hisunoga dynasty. 

j- B. C. Majitindar —/i«cfe«< frutitta IHxlory awl 
ChvMxalim. 
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THK MODERN REVIEW FOR JANUARY, lf>34 


and UHmninhiiii Roy, Daviinimdii SaniMvnti lutd 
Oaiulhi’;* * * § 

Pfwsihly lli<’ monl. vi;ri)i'iins licvf'lnprnriit of 
t'OtnniUMily lift* wiiw ii 1 .(«lni‘il in Soiitliorn Indiji. 
Th(' adniinintriitivo of t.lii" C)iolii>i, for 

ini>bnHi‘, iirv’cpbiil iln- villujjo <>01111 mini tv, i’oihihwuI 
often _ of a siiiifli' villiip> or ofUiner of a (iroup 
of ns till’ unit of miveniinclit The 

nsHoniblies of tlii’si’ villnK<‘ eoniniiitiities, subject 
to sonie supervision by divisioniil otfieers were 
pnu’tteullv soven’igii in nil the itejMirtments <if 
niml inimiiiish’iiiicin. SevcTul of these villiitre 
UiiiriiiH (^Khiiviii) fonni'il a ilistriet, and a 
lii)nib<ii' of tile divisions fonnecl by sneh distriets 
ooiistitnh’il a piDvinee (.Vowfo/oin) under ii yieeniy 
aeleiihil from t.lie royiil family. The Dhobi 
euipim wius divided into six sneh iiPtvinces, 

The villiiKi* eomiininities of southern India, 
of which minute debiils tu’e now availnlih-, in 
Home eases possesseil extensiv(> powers and exi-reisi'd 
many benefieent fimetions, some of tlann yet b) be 
eniulnb'ti by modern mnnieipalilies.-f- 

111 

It wns in *11 1 ). tlnit Miilnimniad ihn 

Kasim set foot on the soil of Sind and I’otipneml 
that part of Imlian territory. Tbis^ was, however, 
more or l<>ss, a b'liiiiorary ois’iipation and was 
followml by tlic raids‘of Subaktattin, Siiltnn of 
Ghaxni, and his son Miihmiiiinul (IbaKiii. Tlie 
country, howe.ver, gratlaally eiime uniler Miiha- 
niinadan snpn’inney from the date of the ileeisive 
defeat of Prithwirai and his Hindu eon federates 
hy fiahahudilin OW'i at the sertnid liattle of 
Tnrain (1102). 

After inecRsant strnpule helween eon testing 
Muhantnnulua ilymisties, Hindu rulers iniiiing on<‘ 
party or other or fiifhtinK witii lioth, larsre tracts 
of the eountry eame uniler the sway of the 
Mntthal hoii'se of Timur. Dui’inj; these yeain at 
least two rulers, Ahuiddin Kliilji (12!l(f-i;tlfi) 
atnl Slier Shah (d. lb 15) showed eonsniiimab’ 
nlininistrative skill. Ihit it ivns under the 
Mnjrhnls, <'s[i<rinlly und(>r Akbar the (jreat, 
(Ififiti-ltJOri), thnt the eountfj' jp'neheil the suniinll 
of plory during Muhammadan liile.S 

* K. I*. .Tayiiswal in Tlir J/w/e/’n ytV-ncH’, 

Autrust, ItlTf. 

f K, Aiyanpar -.Infifnt fiMi, ami Hiiutii 
.fWwiH istrnfiv InMitnImm. 

§ In his brilliant monof'rapb on Al'hiir, (19:t2), 
Tjnurenee Rinyon, afb‘r ileseribiiiK how the great 
Mnglial Emperor eonsolidaUxl bis compiesta 
.wrib^s :—“His grjiab'r aehieveinent as a ruler 
tvas to weld diis eolleetion of itiffereiit states, 
diflerent niees, difTcrent religions, into a whole. 
It was accwmplislnsl by clnlHimU' organ ixation— 
Akbnr had an (ixlmonlinary genius for detail- 
still more by the settled policy which perstiadeii 
his subjects of the jMstiee of their ruler. Akbor’s 
conceptions were Bom^thiiig new in tlic history 
of Asiatic conquerors. Though a foreigner, he 


llecay and disruption may be saiti to have 
sc>t in at the close of the rule of A«ranaxil> 
(l(mH-17i)7). The rise of the Miihratbi Power 
(I71H-1818) under the {fenins of .Sivaji, ami of 
tin- Hikh Power ,'180il-lH4J)) under tin- iniiibiry 
prowess of Ran jit Singh, furnisliisl short interlndea 
in Indian history, contrihutliig new experiments 
in government 

Sir Jailiumtii Sarkar in his Mm/liitl 
Irnlt'oH says ; "'rile Mnglnil system at one time 
spr*>nd iwr iirac’tieally all the. eivilized and 
organised parls of India. Nov is it alUigetln'r 
dead in our own times. Tnu'es of it still survive, 
ami an cdnsTvant student of history ran tleb'ct 
the Mughal snhstrnclnre nailer the modern Hritish 
Indian administrative edilba'.” 

In spiU’ of llie ili’inneratie ^•llarn(•lcr of their 
ndigioii, Muslims in India inlixiJnced a system 
of govermneiit Imseil on inilibiry models and 
needs. The Mughal ndi' was a eviitrnlixeil 
antoeracy. Yef, as has heen poinfa‘il oiil^ tin- 
praple endiirixl_ Mughal rule in so far it came to 
be basetl on religions tolerHl.iiin, siadal fii'Cilom 
anil resjieel. fur villagre autonomy. This implieil on 
tile one liarnl a comparatively narrow scoin^ 
of sb^te^1etivity, ami on the othiT, the enjoymi’iit 
by till' niral <mmiiiuinties of a limited form of 
self-govemimml in thi’ir s]ihi’ii's. 

The emperor used to have a eouiieil for 
purposes of eiinsiiltatiiiii, ennsistiag of the riihil 
or elnmeelliir ami a nnmher of de.partmenbil 
heads, ’riie eentr.il govern 11 lent excreised esmlrol 
over previncial admiiilstnitions hy lievising a 
serii's of cdiei’ks on th*> governor's powers. Such 
powers were npplieil thiimigh limitation of bmiin-, 
Iransfcr of ofiiiTrs ami the appoiiitin<>nt of some 
of the snhorilinate responsible provineiiil officers 
from the heai.li|uarters. Moreover, the emperor 
by means of imperial tours, personal ilispensation 
oi' jnstiec' at thi' eenln', [nihlie appearance on 
specifieil occasions. iittempb'il to co-ordinate 

the ailininistriitive inai-liinery, so far .as cireiinis- 
lances permitb'il.." 

This eentralixeil administration laMtii>d for a 
little over two <’entiiries. ’rile, adoption, by 
.Muslim rulers tile cminj;ry as their own. Icil 
to the evolution of a Annaion language (ITnlu) 
and a <>ompi>site (livilixation, arising out of the 
conbict of Hinilii culture with that of the 
Muslim immigrants. 

In the Deccan, the- Hindu einpin* of Vijaya- 
nagar 1 liilKi-lbUi) <>n)hoilieil the political and social 
aspects of Hinduism as practiseil in the Honth. 
.'Vtnong its rulers was Kriahna Raya (•1509-29 > des- 
cribcil as the ‘greatc-«t of the Houth Ind.ian monarebs.’ 

identifietl himself with the India he had 
conquered. And much of his system wa.s to be 
permanent. The principles and practices worked 
out by Akbar and his ministers were largely 
ailoptivl into tlic BInglish system of govern¬ 
ment” 

• Beni of Jahanghir, Chap. 4. 
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III* «'«!< I* oonti'niporuiy of Kins H<iiry VIH 
rtf Ensl'i'i'l- Fnri*, it I’lirtiist'^’ liiivoltfr Im-i loft 
for MS an ‘obviously tmtlibil’ nii’inint of Knsluiii 
lliivii’s riilrt.* Afli'nii’Siribing lln'iiingiiilin'iici' of 
(Jio l•i)urt, iiiiil till' oii|>ilti], aiiit till' iii'nniiiii'iil. ni'iny 
rtf a million troops. PtU'S nob's tiuit tlio i'm]nvi' 
wiis liiviiloil into ilistrirts, cnrli nrnli'r i) 

fi'iirlnl iiobli*. Tin* grtvi'i'iiiin'iit inis sti'inig ninl 
ivt'Ii-rtrKttnizwl, imil art iinil iin'liib'i'tiin- Mourislii'il 
as nnvor ljof<)r<>.+ Tin* King mis nssisb'il Jiv ii 
(‘onni'il romposi'i] of rninisb'is, [n'oviiii'Ial 
govi'rnoi's, inilitiiry nmi inline li'rs, I'lnlni'iit l liro- 
logiiiiis and litiTiiti'ni's Till’ villiigi’ moots 
iiiantigcil lix’iil afitiii's tlinnigli ln’ii'dilary offii'i’is, 
miiinbtini'd I'itlii’r by royal grants or I'onti'ibntirtus 
frian tlm miltivaloi'S.!! 'I'lio Iliiidn trailition of 
grtvi'ninu'iil thus I’Oiitinni'il to oxi’*t in siintlii’i'n 
I nilia. 

.\t a later period. Sivaji, after isiii.siiliilating 
Ins position, designed bis adininisiralive 
depiirtiiients on early Hindu luodels. Tbe 
government of bis kingdmn was eondueb'd by 
the Raja, .lidoil by a eoitneil of eight, lalnisb rs, 
thf Axhta rrnilhfin, id' udiom the chief was 1,1 le 
I’eshnwa or prime iniiiisb'r. This arraiigeinent. 
was reproiliieed in tbe ilistriet administratino 
also.** Tbe MalimttJi ariiiy ami navy, tlie civil 
administration and tbe I'eveiiiie system of Sivaji. 
eonsidering the titisettled eoiidifirtiis of liis 
brribiries, have been i-eganled as I'i'inarkaldy 
efficient fiy iMiMipeb’iit nbservers. 

IV 

England gained lier first, foolliold in India 
at tbe dawn of the si'ventei'nlh ecu liny .i. n. 
when the Ritst India (’oiupanj', a l•laulm’reial 
and trading eoncern liegan its operations in this 
I'ountry. Tlie company reeeivnl a Royal (’harter 
which gave it very liirge powers ineliiding a 
tnouopoly of triule,‘!'f and the rigid, to aeijnire 
b'vritory iiml bi. make regulations I'or the 
grtveriiment of sneh an'a.s. 

Ill ttitKf Parliament. passisl the famims 
n solution di'ehiring that all Rritisli siilijoi’t.s hail 
an eijual rigid, to ti'ade in tlv Kast rndies. The 
Company, how'ever, eontiniied to keeji the easleni 
I mile closed to outsiders, (iradiialiy. Pari i aim'id, 
in renewing the eharb'rs granted to thi’ 
<'ompiiiiy, liiniteil its trading rights ami imposed 

* V. A. .Sniitli IJi/ihri/ IwHn, Hk. 

V, (ill. ;t. , , ’ 

■f Sewell—.4 V'orijnlifii Kmpiro. \ iiinl H. Krishna 
Sliastri in Annmi Rri). A. S. hulin (1907-1) and 
1911-121. 

■I Ishwari Pntsail-//i*tor// of Mr.flwml hutia, 
Ch. l.">. 

** 8. N. Sen —in Snstem of the 
AMiratUi*. 

ft Whether tliis monopoly, granteil without the 
consent of Par{^anlen^ iva.s legal was decided in 
favour of the Company in 1G85 in the case of 
the E. t Coy. t>. SanAys. 


dntii's iiiiHissitiihiil by the inereasing adiiiiiiislm- 
tive resjionsibilitics on the ('om|Nniy. 

.Ml.liinigli several other Kiironeiin Powers 
enb'i'iKl into comis'tition with the Ilritisli in tiio 
struggle for supri’iiiiiey in India, afb'r protrne.bsl 
warfare extending over a lengthy iieriod, the 
Ilritisli ultinmb'ly eaine out vii'torimis. 

'L'he grant of (he of llengat, Itilinr 

and Orissa to the thnnpiiiiy by Kinjii'ror Sliah 
A lain in ITHo was a laiidiimrk in the coiiselidii- 
ticin of Itritish power in I ml In. Tliis pnu'tieally 
iiuirki'il the beginning of Rrilisli b-rribiritu 
sovereigiil.y.''' Tile diiulili’ governineid. under 
Clive, the I'haos and eorruptinnt in administrnlive 
and trading melliods gave rise to eritieisms. h'lirtlier, 
the filial Ions wenltli imi|nired by Hrilisb trailers In 
India along witli the vulgar display tliiil tlivy 
made of their riclies aixnised jealousy in many 
(|mirb'rs in Riiglaiid. .VI last the Kritisb Parlia¬ 
ment was iiidneisi bi bike measures for regiihiliiig 
tlie adiiiinist ration of the b-rriLories by tbo 
eoinpiiny. Thu si-eii't emiiiiry iiibi its ailkirs by 
a Parliiimenbiry ('ouiinitbie (ITT'i) and the ri'ipiest 
Ilf the Company for js'i’niiiary assisUiiiei' (1779) 
resnib'il ill two Ael.s, one gran bug a lotui of 
LI.I millions with safeguanis, ami the other the 
faiiiims llegiilating .Vd, Isihl Noi'IIi’k Ri-giiluting 
Act of 1779 was enaeb'd with a view to iiitrodiie.- 
ing a systi’iii of elf'ei'tive auftml and sii|H'rvisioii 
over the Cimijiaiiy’s poliey and iidiniiiistratjoii. 
'I'liis was till) first of a series of I’arlianienbiry 
enaetnients niginxling liidiii. • 

llitlierb) tlie l.hni) Pii‘sideiie,ies of llengul, 
.Madras and Ihinibay liad lasm imlenenileiit of 
one aimtlier. With the juissing of the Uegiihiting 
•Vi'l, Ik'iigal was given siijneme ))ower over the 
enliin' isaiiiti'y with a Coverinir-fjericral and four 
miminab'd eoimeillors. wlio also administered the 
Presiileiiey of Fort IVilliiuii (Htingnl). A Siipiviiie 
Court was also si't up in Cnleiitta bi luiinmister 
law. The inaeliinery ia Kiigluiid for the 
adniinistratioii of thi' aflairs of the CoiniMiny 

* The Company, of eoiirse, liid not want to 
assmne tin: soven.'igiity dins-tly, “Clive seems, in 
17iV)| bi have desired the Ihiraiii of Ui'iignl 
rallier than any b'rritoi’ial eession,_ wliicli could 
have biH'ii obbiiiiiil just as reoilily. it pliuaxl 
tbe (Viniminy in a slioiig bi(.*tti'iil position alike 
as ri'gitnis foixiign powers and as nigard* the 
govern meat at liome” ([Dodwell on “The I')evelop- 
nient of .Soveis'lgiity in India” in tbe ('amhriaye 
ffinttiri/ of Iniliti, Vol. V, <9i. XXXn> 

f Ri'ports of I'arliaiiieiitary Coinniitld's 
utV’hib'd after 1799 niiuta the ealciilatioii that 
between 17o7-W tile fVimpitny's servants rocnived 
as presents from Itmigal a sum of £2,1fid,bfir>. 
Thill was apart from such aoiuisitions hh < five's 
Joi/ir viiliiisl lit ttiiXI.DIKl, the gains niaite from 
priyaU' triwle by tlie Company’s servants by 
abusing privileges giimUxl to the Com pat ly mid 
fi3 Vt niillion.s paid as “componsabon for losses 
incurred” to the offieers of the Company. 
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wuH, liowovc^r, iillowod to Luiitiiiio’ witlumt any 
iinportitnt rhnnt;(>. 

The iirmriKi-niK’iit inlmiUin-* * * § ! Iiy tlip Raiijulntinfr 
Act, whichM?n<< hiiltiiifr in it>* principles and nitibijroiis 
mid inrliatinct in sfiiKiifyiiifr tlic jurisdictions of tho 
Rnprciiu! (Joiirf, tin- (Vnmcil of tin; fiovernor- 
(tciicnvl and the (.iovoriior-(icnfTUl, proved iin- 
wnrkalih'. It was luiiinly tliroiieh th<‘ itistriinicnta- 
lily of 8ir Philip Francis, n ijowerfnl atitiijronisl 
of Warren 11 as tings in tile (lovcrnor- 
flciicriirs (Council, that the iinfairness of tlie 
(loinpuny’s tulniinistration was liroiiglit to the 
fori'.* After some controversy the niensniv 
known IIS Pitt’s India Act wjis pussiij in 17S4. 
llnilcr the provision of this Act a lloani of 
(!ontni),t unilcr the official style Tlie 
(kmniiissioncrs for the Affilirs of India,' consisUng 
of the (Ilian eel lor of lOxclieijiier, a Srs-n'tary 
of SUiti> and four Privy Cniiiieillors was 
estahlishts] in England.^ Tlie Prr'siileiit of Ml is 
body griahmllv eentrnlined vast powers in liis 
hiiiids and bccanio the foreninni'r of the office 
of till* Keenitary of SlaU‘ for Indiii. The 
Pnisidetil was almost always a nteinhev of tlie 
(lilbiiiet and changed with the party in power. 
This hioiiglft all tin* operations of the Kiist 
Tiidln (lonipiiny under Ihi' cninplefe isintnil of 
the Board. The indiov^t iiifinenee exlreised hy 
the pixisenci' of two ('iihinot ministers at least, 
eventually loil to thtv establishment of tliesiipiviinuiy 
of the British Parliament over Intlia, The Board 
could disapnrove or moilify the despatches of 
the Dirw'tora of the Company amt evi‘n seeret 

* A Pavlianieiitary Co in mi ins*, presided over 
by EdnmmI Burke, considereil the adininistratioii 
of justice in luilia, and cliangi's wen' lu-eonllngly 
introduccil in eonfonnity with the report of this 
Commithie, suhmittnl from time to time from 
17S1 onwanls. 

A secret coininlUce under the chairmanship of 
Diindus, also considertKl the state of British gio'ern- 
ment on tlie (^^irnatrc Ctyist, The imports of the 
two conimittees were far from eoinpliinentary to 
the lulministralion hy tlie Connianv (llhert, 
(iovrrmunU of Iiiilin, pp. (iO-fil) Cliurles James 
Fox in 17H3 prosenteil a drasMe hill proposing 
the suspension of the Company’s chnrh'r for 
four years and providing for the management of 
the aJlkirs of the Company hy si'ven isimmissioncrs 
nominated hy Parliament. Thi' hill though 
paKHcd by the TIoubc of Commons was thrown 
out hy the IIous<' of Ijords at the King’s 
behest 

■f TliP function of the body was ' “to 
superiuteiul, direct ami control all acts, regarding 
die civil and military government; of Indian 
terntories.” C.P. Bcetion ^2) of the Got'tmnmH 
of Indi» Art 1915). 

§ The Commissioners did not receive any 
pay till 179il, when the payuicut of the iiicmberB 
and staff of the. Board was made a charge 
on Indian revenues. 
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onlers had (o he cominiinicateil to llu 
Board. 

The ad ministration of each of the threi 
|iresid«iici<‘s was vestcil in a (lovi-rnor and tlma 
Muincillors including the Coinmaiuler-in-CItiel 
of each Presidency, 

With thfi passing of the Charter Act of IK):I 
the liast India Com|iaiiy was cum|)eHed to closi 
its eominercial Inisincs.s and hecuiiic a purely 
IsdiMiuil and ail mini strati ve body, holding its 
territories, which had enormously expanded, in 
tnist for the Crown. 

Aeeoniiiig to the provisions of die Act the 
direction of the entire civil and military 
ailminstiation and the sole power of legislation 
wi'ic ve.sU'd in the (!ovenior-(Jcneral in (.'oiiiicil 
of India. Tliis was the first time when the 
OoviTiiiirJ fcneral in Council was stylisl “of 
India."’ Only one niembi'r of the Board of 
Control, cr;., thi' Presideni, was rc(|uired to be 
iiomiimled anil it heeaiiK', therefore, a one-man 
Boanl fitmi IKH, 

In l-s'iJ, when the ChiirtiT Act was renewed, 
not for 'Jll yiilrs, as on jireviims occasions, but, 
sigiiitieantly enough, "until Parliament shall 
otherwise provide," it was s|)eeificd that a thirl 
of (lie nieiulicrship even of the Court of 
Dii'eetoi's of the Company was to be iiomiiiati'd 
hy till' Crown. Bengal was made a si'pnrilti' 
province under a Lieutmiant-CoviTiior Hinl the 
Gnvernnient. of India assiimeil the chanlctw- of 
a general eotilrolling authority. Tho Aet_ also 
gave India her first, Is'gislative (Aniiicil of 
l:i iiieniheis, wliieli was, however, a purely 
offieial hi sly. ll.s meetings were open to the 
]mblie ami the jiroeii'dings were to be officially 

I mhlishi'd. The sysU'in of nemiiiution to the 
inlian Civil Service which had so far hisiii 
followeil was replaeeil by a system of open 
eompetitive exaini nation held in Ijoiidon, the 
first regulations of wliieh were iliuwii up hy a 
(‘<amnitl.ee presidl'd over hy Mactiiilay in 1K>1. 

During till' discussion of the CharU'r Act of 
ISnlf in the House of (kimnions, John Bright 
advocated the iussniiiption of the govf'riiiiiciit of 
I ml ill iliris'tly hy tlie _■ British Crown. He 
elianu'terized tin* pas^-^" history of India as “a 
history of revenuo wastcsl ami ilonicstic 
iinprovements ohstrueted by war." The sysU'iii 
of ilouhle go verm non t, in his opinion, had 
“iiiti'oduced an inci'cilihli' amount of disorder 
and r®miptioii ilito thi' Btato and poverty and 
wretclieilness among the people.’’ It was, 
lU'Cording to him, “a system of hocus-pocus which 
delmli’il tuiblie opinion, ohscuroit’ responsibility 
ami evaileil Parliamcnbiry control’’.- 

V 

The Lidian Mutiny (1857-08) evciibiaHy 
brought about the transfer of the government of 
India from the East India Company to the British 
Crown. 
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III Dm'jiibpr, IS.j?, Ivonl Pulnmvtoil, uj* 
Priiilp iliiiiouiircil that a liill phi hoi ly in;; 

till* (>riiivi]>l‘' of ilin'ot •■ontnil winihl soon bo 
|il>ioo<l hofom PiirlianianL Tlii> ovnkoil a 
sinriutl probist from the (.'oiirt of l)irertori» of 
tlio I'liiH Tiidiii Coiiipnny who^o ineniomnilinn 
was ilrafW by John Stuart Mill, an eiii[»lo,voo 
of the Conipuiiy. It elmracteriziil the; inupusocl 
Iraiisfer of U ‘‘seiui-bnrlwirousi ilopoinlonoy" 
to (lie ('mwii, as "a folly ami a iiiischiol.’' 
After iieriimniioiis ilobafa's uitil ri')>lmn“ineiit,s of 
draft Hillf, wmsoniioiit njani ohan;;i‘ of 
< iovmiineiitj', the bill drufled by lair! Sl.aiiloy 
was finally piissHl as the (Jovoriinient of Imlia 
Aot, ISoS, 

The IJms'ii’s juwli limit ion, said to hiivo la’oii 
dnifUnt j)y .John lli'i;;lit^ n'us lead liy lioiil 
flanniii;; on the 1st Novvinlwr, IS'iS, at 
.Mlaliahad, whieli ho i'o;;in‘doil as niori 
eeiitrally siuiahal tliiiu ('aloutta. 'I'ho jirn- 
olaiiintjoii ainoiiK other tlnii;rs aiinonnci'd 
to the priiiei’s of India, iJiat "all 
tix'iities and eti;p|ornii.nts inade with thoai 
by or under the authority of the Kast India 
CoMijiany are by us aeeetiUsI, and will be 
srriipidously maiiiPiined” and llial no extraision 
of tbii “jiresent” terrritorial ]M)ssessioiis was 
desirp.1,” It I'outiiiued ; 

“We hold oiirscdves bound to the natives 
of our.Indian h'lritories by the same cddimi- 
lioii of duty wliieli bind us to all our other 

subjects..Vnd it is our lurther will tliaU 

so far as may lie, our subjeets oF wlmti’ver 
ntee or eivi-il, be fnady and im[Mirliaily 
a<)initt(sl P> iiHii’e in our serviee, tlie ilnties 
of wbieh they may be ipialified by ibeir 
edueation. ability and iiiti'Ki'ity duly to dis- 
eliarKe.'" 

“When, by the hlessin;; of Prnviileuee, 
iiiti'rnal Lmm{uillity shall lie n'stored, it is 
our earnest ilesire to stlnmlate the [ii'iiei'fiil 
industry of India, to jirfinmU' works of jiublie 
utility and improvement anil ti> adiuiitister 
the ^verumeiit for the heni'iil of all luir 
siilijects r»“Kident therian. In llu-ir prosperity 
will be our strength, in their eoiiteiitnnail 
our security, and in their ipiutitude our hes|, 
reward,” 

The Proeliiination was deWTiliml by some 
as the Ma^in Carta of the people of India* 
and by others ns unnecessary and iaexpeilieiit 
as "no chaiiKC whatever of principle was 
ri'<inirtMl.”-|‘ The Govenior-Genetiil’s short Proclii- 
inntion neconipanyin;; the Queen’s was also 
dcseribod by a contemporay writer iis dissonant 
with the latter as it suinmoiiisl the faithful 
to ixMiperation, and wa-s calcnlated to “exact a loyal 
obedience” from India's millions ; and he protested 

_* TAe Oompany atid Ihf. C^oicn —Thurlow, 
Private Beeretary to Lord Elgin, p, 245, 

t India under Tkdhouale anti Qmnitig —Duke 
of Argyll 


against ihe Queen’s mune lK‘iiig torgisl to jusniiU-s 
made only lo lie broken later liy the aiilliorities 
in Imlia.* The (jucou's PriK'iumation aniiounciiig 
the iTsolvc “for (iivei’se weighty irassms” lo lake 
up tile tjovenuent of '“the territories of India, 
heivtofori' adlaiiiistei’cil in trust for us by the 
Hoiiiiuralde East Imlia (ViuiiMUiy.” iutniducisl 
a new ooliT, if not ill fact, at Iwist in law. 

VI 

Oar survey of tlie past political history of 
linlia, tllough lirici', gives unmistukablc evidence 
of brilliant ami original aehieveiuents iu ulinost 
every ilepaitriieiil of |iublic activity along with 
the goiwlh of institutions of a ]>iipular clianu.'ter 
itidigi'umis to tills eimiitry. It was the advent 
of fon-igii eleiiieiil.s ill tile government of this 
country that servisl as a hiight to all eimstilU' 
tional )irogivss. This I'lieckisl and himlerisl any 
normal ami ri'gular ih'velojniieat hi tlie political 
ami nmstitiitiiimd spliere. 

Dining tliy Inimlreil years that have idttpsisl 
since tile )>assiiig of tlm Chartir Act of IHTlil, 
I'fliats have liis'ii made from lo tiine<l.o introdiiee 
po[iiilar institutions, so iliat it cannot now be 
said tliat^iie^ peniile have not Imen nsi-d to these, 
lint such I'librts have n I ways iieeii of iiii utterly 
iiiailei|iiat<' ami haphii/ard naliuv ami tho working 
of the political institiilioii.s of the country have 
lieeii oil entirely wrong limai. 

A spK’ial feature of llrilisli* rule in India, is 
that the di'stiuie.s of the (Vjiiutry me eoiitrolleii 
and gniilisl fnim a dispime of thousands of miles. 
The Hritisli in India, unlike the .Muhamimidiiii 
ridi’rs, have neither iiaiile the country their 
ado[ited hume nor has any si'i'ious attempt lieen 
hiade tu model the Constitutional and admiiiistiU' 
live slruebiti’e on indigeiioiis lines. A stmly of 
the evohilioii of parliiuaeiilary control over Iinlian 
ailiiiiiiisti'iition, sliows that not only are all tin- 
lowers and privileges of the f■ovemnieiit of 
ndia deriwd from the liritisli Parlianient, but 
ihiit l.lie closest supervision is exi'nd.sed from 
Wliiteball over the entire iin’ii of tlie froveriiment 
of India. Popular institutions cannot lie ex|ieete(l 
to flourish ill such singnliirly lulverso crnaim- 
staiiees. 

Tlio year lHd2, wliieli saw the pussitig of lh« 
fimious licforiii Act is eonsalr-reil us an 
important kmlinark in the con sii in tional history 
of England. 'I'lie century that has elnjised .since 
then has given' blrUi to notable ridorms in 
various spheres of national life in Eiiglami. lloth 
England ami Imlia luive been nailer the same 
governnient all this time. Exigencies of (lovern- 
ment have necessitaU'd the ml opt ion by the Uritish 
authorities from tiinc! to time of such jailieics 
as tlie ransiiltiiig of Indian opinion, the ‘increaaing 
association of Indians’ in ml ministration, anil 
of holding out the proiiiiw.- of ‘responsible self- 

♦ Thttughis tm the Polity of Utr Oroum - i. M. 
Ludlow. , . 
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I Ilf! Miiiiljiffu ivfoniis imsiii” uiit ^rutlicr tu fulfil I'Vcii tlicir prutuij^c uf 

of l1)i‘ ptiHi.oiiK'ciiiciil, of ]!(17 luivi' pi'iivi'il 1,(1 III- ll„. wiiiti- l>ii|nr ivvciils. In « ciuitil.i-y 

iilfftl-otivc null im.«iit.i.<r;it-1iiiy : iiiul llti- i{iil,i>li ^Ik ix- |)i,. ('oiiiDiniiitA- iiiiinl, niul lofill !‘clf- 

(iovoninii'iil. liim- .«i fur Inilcii lo liikc uil<-i(ii;)l<- j^ovcnuiictil...-il lo (loiirWi liinmjrli 

sliul proper iiienMiivs to uplpeiiH- iiulitni nfmiiiui. the vioixsiliules id lili-tol'V even Up Ui the iliiyn 

All eXiiiiiiiintioii of flu- iP!i)l>iis;ils eiiiliiuliiil iu (Im eiirly Utilisli rule, tin- ikitinll iroveriiinflit hiive 
While l’!l)KT (liCCf) leiives no roiiiii for (iinilif of 1 ,,,^ ,„|jy ;,|,|,„^.|;i(i.i| unil fostetx-il the habit of 

l-lleif llUei'ly Itnileuiocmlie mill i-elroifl-niie i-huviie- sell'-nih- liiK Imve alliiweil it III laiijpiii^h 1111(1 

ter. Not only me the lu-iipioiil.- in ilirret. ,|ei-iiv. We nr<- eindinned in this view when we 

eoMtrnveiitioli of the ]>iiliey of .. ,-elf- eomiiiiii- I In ptiijiless iieliieveil iliiriiiif the smile 

I'overmiient lo wliieh llie rnilii-h I’m-limnenI, mnl |>eiii)il hv Mieh eonidries ns CiuiikIii, n Hritish 

ivsponsihle Hrilisli .stiitesmeii ;ni- ..litted, but i;o|,iiiy, liiul ... ns merely un Viistiuii 

they are .lesijfiieil to inti'oihiee ^-[jiKliliiins mid coiinlry’ with the |niiji|-ess innile Ity Itidin. 

siife-oimrds whieli would i-eiider the einisiitiiliou li, tin- i-oiu-'i- id n ei-iitiu-y. Cnuinhi. from the 

II most ini-HW(tive insli-umi'iit foi' iiruKi-i-ss. ,1.,,.,, ,|„ ) tii,,||;,,|| l!e|)’,Mi (Kis), has ivnehed 

Ihe [’nssint; of the ( haiti-i- Ael, in Is.l.i t|j,. ,,! virile ninnliood, under the r(“"iine 

whii-li htonifht nhiiut a weleimn- ehaiiee in li-oidi/.eil liv the Slntule of Weslininsler I 1. 

the Hritish niliiiini.-trntloM of India is i-onsidi-p-i d ,)n|i.-in. In tin- mennliiue, has also lieeome one 
as the first niiie-stoiie on the iiiad id' |iiditii-nl of tin- Ih ii-r- of tin- wiiild and has foiiiid it 

(ilOjsivss, _ Aft<-r a la|ise of one liiliidied years, |i,,ssihle in .fivi-st lierself of tlie fendni and 

the Hritish < iovei niin-id. find it diflii-nlt In autK-nitii- Imsi-s id la-r uoiveriiinenl. 



Restoration of the Aztec Temple at Xoehlealeo 
Arficic on pfttfe 10 of fhti* * 
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ENGlldSH 

THE .VXD DlifiCmjRSES (IX THE 

BHAttWAOHITA. lit/ AfMa UdMan, lU., Lh.li., 
1!M2. Prke Rfi. ‘2, H/M fls. . 

The .Fspaji is a reliKious book wh^^h deserves 
peiusitl, the i^ikhs like any other nation clinging to 
their scriptures with reverence. The text and 
the translation arc admirably printed side by side, 
oOToring about ftl pages, and the commentary is the 
author’s own contriiiution to the understanding of 
the lioly book. The (fits discourses deal with topics 
of current intenrst Jiku Ahimna. the I'ltr/m-ii/alem, 
Ihe Ynjnnst. /.■nnittal'jf e^rsitx neftoH, man's final goal 
and the function of the true Udhodasji is a 

BItnktn and he has a soft comer for /tttiWt-yw/"' 
though he recognixes its harmonitiing inliuencc, and 
empbssizRfl now knowleilge, now devotion shown in 
the Mokois (mnlainod in the book. Written with nest 
niui on a subject with which the writer is in constant 
touch, the book deserves a wide publicity which, 
we hope, it will receive. 

SPIRITUAL TEACH IXflS OF SWAM I 
URAHMANANDA. Sri Rwtkrixkaa MofA, Ualapnre, 
Mwlrax. mi. 

This is a selection of spiritual instrucliojts given 
from time to time by Swami Brahmanands either 
through informal conveTsalion or in personal jottcni 
to his disciples when, as Devmata informs us in the 
foreword, in a later period of his administration as 
the head of the Ramkrisbna Mission, he issued 
from his accustom^ retirement and became an 
active viutor at the varions centres. These 
instmetioDB, already pubtished in the Vedanta 
Rrskari, hare now bew given a more permanent 
form in Ihe present volnme; some of them are in 
the form of questions and answen, while others 
are in the way of general discourses. 

The tesohinga embody nseful snggeatlous to those 
who seek to attaio a 8{dritnal liu; . written in a 
style which breathes peace and love, they aim at 
being practical and definite. Details about diet. etc. 
ate given, and though sometimes there k a repetition. 

11 


it has a saving graci! of warning and caotioa. The 
words of admonition are instinct wifih a passion for 
the rcalixrttiun of God, and inculcate energy without 
end. ' S^ku olf despair, sliske off disappointment, 
shake ou donut, make no cooipromise. Have 
infinite tenacity, and infinite energy." Again, ''God 
you must realise ; now in thie very lifb you must 
see him." 

The book is sure to win appreciation from those 
who arc seekers after God. • 

IlH.iG.AVAl) (HTA : IktiWotivf into Kuylith 
rerxe iriih rntniditelinii ami notea, W, V. TAndant. 
t^iurat Pubikliimj Iloitxc, Khrarht. HKid. Sir, annas. 

This is a happy rendering of the "eoilostial song” 
which deserves to la; popular. The writer, 
Mr. Thadani, introdiicus bis subject with bis idea 
of the Essence of the .Mahabhanita, going through 
the uarsae one by one, and then {ollows the Kssooce 
of the Bhagavad Gita, which the writer seeks to 
unravel^ chapter by chapter. He holds that the Gita 
is a logical step, snowing bow a progression of ideas 
from l^tikhyu to Vedanta, trough Nyaja, 
Vusheshika and Yoga ; his interoretation is thua a 
fair attempt to correlate the ditTenmt systems of 
Hindu philosophy anti place them in a logical order, 
in which a distinct position belongs to the Hhagavaa 
Gita. 

The DOtee at the end will bo helpful to the reader 
who will try to uiiderstaiid this invaluable book 
through the medium oi English. The tranehtiloo 
is a .lucid'version, and the writer’s rendering has 
additional merit of being in verse. It is sure to ba 
received with grateful appreciation by all lovers of 
the Gita. 

* Priyaeanjae Sen 

JIARTYRED IX MhXKXf Ba R, J. MasUrs, 
S, J,, Liyht of the Bast Offiee, 30 Park Street, 
QUeutta, 

This is a brief lite-sketcb of a Roman Gatholio 
priest who snlfer^ impiisonment and was finally 
shot desd under ‘ orders of • President Cellea 
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Mexico. Ah might be expected, the author claime 
that Father Pro. the martyr, was only ministering 
to the aonlH of Catholic bdiercrs and was wrongly 
aospeetod of complicity in an attempted pnlitical 
mnrder and was killed without even a semblance 
of a trial. This, howeror, is a matter on which it 
is diiHcull to express an opinion without a knowledge 
of details of recent Mexican history. Ho far the 
author judges and vindicates the Father’s character 
on aecnlar grounds, lint at the end of the book 
(p. 82 W wv/.) he mtee evidence of another kind to 
prove hia martyrdom, rif., caeca of thr>sc (mostly of 
women) who were healed of bLindnesa and other ills 
by praying to the departed soul of the Ifather. Wo 
are told of a wnnan, for c.tamplo, who bad a 
malignant l.nmour in the breast and whose disease 
waa so far advanced Aat , doctors advised 
immediate operation. .'\nd this was the opinion not 
of one doctor but of scvcial. But even this fell 
disease waa cured, without operation, by prayer to 
the de)>art4M) Fathor I’ro. The prayer which produced 
ani^ murvcilnue results is also givini at the end of 
the book. 1)0 the efficacy of prayer in general and 
of prayers of this kind spunally, diverse views have 
been hold even by the most thoughtful among men 
and men of lesser faith should not venture an 
opinion. 

IL BltA'ITAt'KAIUKK 


Hil.MtAD.VHiUtAM VAItHJIlk', OK TliE FlIWT 
AN.VIJAI, OF THE lilSTOKlOAI.. ItEHiOAItOH 
aotUKTY OF VAOTMAI. : (/Am/) Cuiilaiiiiit,, 

a hntflinh nii'l W Mnrathi ///'hVAs, iitstitii unrlrr ttir 
fditnr.'ihi)) of the Sen-etarfi Ya^brunt Kliiithal fhs/i- 
fMMtle, M. /!., //. it. fi, piiifru f). (I. ,~/l ilnflUsh nivl 
lift yfarttihi H'ith S itttvtft'ftlioiix. Prire tlr. l-S-tt, 

The indcfiiligaljle secretary Mr. I )cshpatide is 
doing great service to Indian iustory liy organi/ing 
a body of expert workers for historical research m 
hia province of Berar, which, it may uot be generally 
known, is rich in historical antiijnities and yet 
comparatively unexplored. The .\shram hius under¬ 
taken at ^'antmal a task of threefold resenn^h in 
arehicnlogy. history ancient and oiodcni. and litera¬ 
ture. inrJnaing varied subjects such as coins, alphalicts. 
Religions )>riictiecs and similar topics of antninnrinn 
interest. Berar boasts of many places of ani-ient fame, 
now buried under mounds of earth, which, if properly 
excavated, ore likely to yield grand results. The 
artieics prinud in the annual arc from the pen of 
many repiitctl scholars and deal with varied sulijects 
of historical import. They arc mainly remarkable 
not so much for the actual output of new discoveries, 
as for the dirccUons they point out in which further 
reneareh _ is urgently demanded. The elaborate 
introdncUon by the secretary is cloiinent and 
iaslrnctivc. We hotie that the appeal made by 
Hr. Dcsbpande for workers and funds will meet with 
a ready response. 

<i. H. Harpksai 


REtXlNSTRUtrriON AND EDirCAlTON IN 
RURAL INDIA, Bg Pnmrhand UL n, [). 
PutiUkfd hg Oeot^ .l/fcn mui Unwin Itbi.i- Ltnuion. 
Ihrire lOs. wi. 

The liook under review has been written in the 
li^ht of the pragnmme of work carried on at 
Snniketan, the Insdtute of Rn^ Reconstrucrion 
founded by the great poet, Rabindranath Ti^re. 


The author is well qualified to describe that work as 
he was for some time intimately connected with the 
Visvabharati Institute of Rural Rocoostruction as 
its DirecAor. The author first deals with the 
problem of rural reconstruction and the intensity 
of the problem at the present moment and then 
gives a history of the Visvabharati and the 
Srlnlkefan which waa cstablishol as a suptdemeiit 
to the work of Hantiniketan, under the directorship 
and guidance of Mr. L. K. Elmhirst who brought 
with him all the necessary technical experience 
obtained in England and America. 

Though the author jpves his opinions on the 
various aspects of rural reconstruction and education 
in India, he mutily deals with the aims and objoefa 
of the Sri n ike tan Institute which arc quoted in this 
book. He first discusses at length the main 
activities of the Institute for aj^icuUural and 
industrial improvement of the village and then gives 
a detailed accoiint of its educational activities and 
^e firah Batak or scoot orgaiiiaation which is the 
most important adjunct of the Institute in s|>rcading 
the ideals of service, self-reliance and discipline. The 
author next narrates the efi'orts of the Institute in 
connection with the lineal Experimental Hchool. 
The author then deals with a number of toiHca, not 
related to the actual work done at Hriniketan but os 
ideals Ui Ih‘ set forth before the public, and states 
his opinions on (1) the Rural Elementary Hchool, 
(2) the Heont Movement, (:!) the Education of 
Adults, (I] the Education of IVomen and I<iris, 
(b) Vocational Training, and the Training of 
Teachers and (Community l/jaders. 

‘‘Rcconstriict. the villages” hits been the cry for 
some tiiiie jiasl. and it is really gratifying to find 
much good lileratiirc [inblishmi on me subject of 
rural rocoiistmction in India. T'hougli the work of 
Or. Frcmcbaml Iial has not. been exhaustive in 
more respects than one anti though it does not give 
any comparative and critical iu'count of the various 
rural reconstruction si^henics adopted in diderenl 
parts of Indio, yet it may be said that this liook 
contains inucli inteiesting and useful information 
for all those wtio atv interested in rural rcconatruetion 
and can thus lie said to lie a timely and welcome 
publication at the (iresont moment when the 
attention ol the eoiintry has been drawn to the 
importance of rural welfare work. 

Hl Kl'MAIl Raxjax Dah 

WOMEN IX ISLAM. Jfg: .1/. Pnlhiilht Khan 
with a Uiirt mil'll hg Burnn Oiniir Rolf Kuienfelg 
(of .iasti'iVfl. Piiiilhill'll f' lig Mo^es anil Co., 
1120 .Mooaalihiiii ISa'.ae, H'ciimleinihail. Drrmii. 

A small pamphlet of 12 jiagus, in which the 
author tries but inils to justify polygamy etc, in 
the eyes of non. Moslems. It'is the priest praising 
his own scriptures, and prevents rational disenssion ol 
any topic conncctM with religion. 

.1. M. Datta 


SANSKRIT 

THE OHERANDA SAMHITA. A treatise on 
Hatha Yon Translated by Sria Chandra Vosu, B. .V., 
F. T. 8. (T. 1*. H. Oriental Series). Theosophy 
Fublisbiog House. Adyar. Madras. 1988 Price : Indian 
Edition Ua. 2. Foreign Edition Rs. 2-8. Size—Crown 
Octavo i-xviii+1-132. 
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The work under review kLtcb (he text as sleo the 
tmuRlntion of the (l/irrmiHu Saiiihlta. one of the inoet 
itn]iorlaiit text-books of the JUtha Yof;a syslctn. Tltcro 
ore ineidetital rofcrciices to the description of some 
of the Yo 0 C processes ns found in the llnthauwja- 
in cases where they dilfer from those of the 
jiresent work. Tn the foreword an attempt has bcoii 
made to demonstrate the practicability and utility of 
>‘ops practices in jjenera). The Icameil translator has 
not, of course, enquired into the niiestion of the date 
and authorship of the work but the fact that sonic of 
the couplets of this book are fonnd not only in the 
Ualhmjoiin-prfiiiiMkn but also in several other Yc^a 
(c.vl-books wonid indicate as much their popularity 
as thi'ir niilii|uity. < In the basis of the directions 
ri'ijardiii” the food for one who practises Yojrn Hr. 
N asu coni ludns that the nuthor was a ‘Vsiaimva of 
Itcngnl’ froreworU. p. xvj. This seems to Iw ;ou>'k 
too far, at least in the alMcncu of more direct 
evidence, in the case of a work which may not 
unlikely have biani merely a ivimpilatioii or have 
bwo subjected to occnsioinil interpolations. The 
scholarly world as wi’lt as the n-adiiij' pulilic will 
Iioivcver be thankful to the calerprising; pnlilishjiii; 
lionsti for rcpiiiitinc this work (tiist jiublished in ISfl.'ij 
uliieh sroiv a ftn’iit way in liclpiot; one to mnki' 
acijaaintanc'' with an uniriiial >’0101 ti vl.: for Ibonirb 
various attempts arc Iwiiif; made Ibroujjh the tniblica- 
(ioiis of Kaivalymlham and Yo;;a Institute of llombay 
and of Other iudividna! -sdiiilai's To jTojmliiriTTO tlie 
tcacbiniraof Votis. little has liecn done in the ilin'clion 
of directly jio]mlaimii{: the original Vntra Icvis. 

.\r.tiT.\itnAt!ATA:\[ wi'iif itii.\iirr,\i!i 

llt'iKr.V : [iff Xtfftkfntffirr. h'tfttr/f hif Ifnitf/rir 

Shiitlri \ I'riiiint iinil iiiihliflinl A// 

Shiitikiir Xfinfkttr ('//ifi'fiAhirtii Sfftht- 

ylum I'rlb, I’noim Cil;/. 

Here we have a decent [:Opiilar edition of the 
Mahabharata alonn with one of its most |»pnlar 
and learned commentaries c. of N’ilakanliia. In 
portions however, where Nilakantha bad no eomtncii- 
tary a.s on the major jxirt.ion of the Dronapiirvan, thit 
<-oiumentary of .Vrjnna Misra has been incorijoratcii. 

I he eijihtecii liooks of the work arc hero eompleted in 
si.x bandy volumes. I'wo companion volumes one 
'■ontaining I,ho Hnriraiitfa and the other OTinprisiin; 
iiitrcaliictory materials-xrilt, it is aimoiinei.s!. la; 
pnblishid in a short time. A ^ooii number of moJern 
picinres tlepiclliifr dillbrent ineideiits in the work are 
inserted in eacll of the volumes. Tho eeiition is stated 
to j)c primarily hataal on the edition of (ianaiiat 
Ivrishnaji whieh is no lonner av.ailable. Several other 
I'ditions and some manuscripts arc also drelarcd to 
have been consiilteil but extri'mely few ace the variaiita 
that are found to have been notexl. Not a sinulo 
variant reading of the commentary is notiecel 
though the text, of it dewt not always ngreer with 
that of even some of the printed erditionn like 
the* Vangavasi edition published from Calcutta. 

The scholar as well as the general public will, on 
the whole, bn thankful to the enterprising publisbers 
as \vp11 as the editor for no ostentation sly bringing 
this valuable work with its reputed commentary - long 
out of print—within easy reach. 

In the short prefaces in Sanskrit prefixed to the 
different parts of the work topics like the authorship 
and extent of the Mahabbarala have been briefly 
touchctl upon. In the Preface to volume IV tha 
editor has given his interpretation of the term /•ryn in 
•he line hin iayam * jVccordtng to him it 


refers to the Huhaliharabi, as it indicates in letter 
numerals the number 18 which is not only the itumlier 
of chapters of t^ Mahabharata and the Hbagavadgita 
but also llic number of days occupied by (he 
ICurupuiidavs war nnd the number of aktnnhinU 
(■onstituting the army. Tho interpretation is, of course, 
ingenious and seems to be original as no authority is 
ipiolcd. Rut it disregards the facTt that the line Is 
uttci-cd not only before the recitation of the 
Mahnliburnta but of all the I'ltranas as well. 

t'lll.N railARAN ClIAKIt-WAIlTI 

BENGALI 

llANtiAL.V I'ltAt'lll.N ITiTHlli RllJARikN 

i Awcf/ht/rT' nf f.hiV// tipwtnU bhittitsrHpUi) 

ni, rnii :i. MSS AVw. L‘0/- Imi. % rhndil 
Virttpr/ritn/iint Hbttffartno\f/fr, (t'til/ fUt by 

/'(''t/c.mitc Clifiiliiliiirriii ('hiLriiftrly. M. yl. /W: 

Sdbi/fiif I’ifMinthon -Vo, 

Tn hr- hiiil I'rmii tin- I'lifixliiil (I/fin-, Jl.'l-l I'pper 
f.Vrcn/'ir Cafrutfn: I'rir r /tt ifx, [.S' n.v. for 

ntnuftr'rx iif thr 

Thi' Ikiugivii 8iiliilya Paristiat, whii'h is a 
liiitiuiial instiliitinii fur the licngali s}aakiiig pcojile 
for IhiT Htuily of Rciigali literature *ind ciiltiiru, has 
Iteeii making lor the last ID yeaia of its c.vistencc a 
systeniiiric collection of early llctigaii MS8. niwl other 
objects relating iti the jmsl and present ciitture <>• 
Iloogsl. ‘I'tic MSS. Iiibiai'y of -tho [’arislial tioosts of 
I he rii'lu’si. cuiii'cl ion of curly Rciigali Al.ss. as cun 
nalurully be evpei’tcd in an iiistitolioii of the position 
and jircstigi: i)l tbc 1‘anslmt. tTfac MSS. which are 
ty[iicat fniiinn pothix with loose leaves often arrive, 
ill a dcphirabli' coiulitioii and soaietimcs huge Imixllcs 
i>f -HS. leavi's from dillereiiL works nil mixed up and 
ill a frightful iocmm arc dumped into the Parishat 
[iiTeiiiiscs as gifts, 'file sorbng of these and their 
arrungeiiieiil into I sinks is ofieii a bcurt-rcnding ttwk. 
blit the .Ms. diqiarimeiit lies been doing this work 
fur a long iiiimlii:i' of years. .Wter the liooks bavo 
been laboviimsly soili il and properly secured within 
card-boani eovera ami cloth bugs their cataloguing 
with noUis of contents can lie taken in hand. 00 far 
over 111)1 ID MSS. biivc Ilia'll sorted and haiidred.s are 
waiting to he picked, sortcil, and classilled anti more 
are always coming in. The work of writing a 
descriptive ciitalogne is also iieing carried on in the 
intervals of other work and the publication is 
[iroceeding . as the meagre funds of Che Parishat 
Iiermil. 'Hiis is a mutter which merits fully the 
Hympalhetic considcralion of tJie < tovernment (M 
Rcugal, tho (kirporation of Calcutta and other |uiblic 
b^ics. ’i'.he necessity of such eolicclion of MSS. lor 
the literary history of a people cun bo imngined ; and 
without a catalogue a collection of Ibis tyfie liwomcu 
almost useless for those who arc not professionally 
em)iioycd iu MS. libraries. 

• The present volume docs gn'ut creilit to Iluj 
learning and the iiatieiit iiidnstry of Pandit 
Tariiiirusnnna lihattacharya on whose worthy 
shoniders has fallen the miintle of I’aiidil A'Hsanta 
lUiijan Jfay Vidvutbailav. honourcil name in IfeiiCTli 
achoinrship. The books are pniiierlv (icscrilivd with 
suitable extracts and colojihons. The introduction 
from the able pen of Prof. (Ihintaharsn t hakravatty 
takes nolo of the most interesting and important 
works, and forms a good review of the present latch 
of UiX) MSS. described within. work liKC this is an 
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ample jantificatioii o[ a teamed Iwdy like the 
Sanity a I’erisbat and cooftiderinK that out oE 11000 
HHB. now ready only 4(X) hare l>eeii »o far described. 
Tbn noeeMity for aaciguate financial support from 
those who control public funds becomes painfully 
(dear. An alphabetical iiidua of authors and titles 
forms a very uscdiil feature of this cataloKue. 

Bl’Xm KtIMAB CHATTfCR.lt 

HAHAPRAHAMA ORANTHAVALT; [0>ltevM 
limgnli aurki nf the Me Malinma/ioiiniilnjit!/it 
Uarnp munil Sbtmtri). IMilisheti hg S). tlnh'nli Chatnira 
Ittikfirr/i from Hu- llamonnii ^hiti/ii Mnn'tir, Kid, 
Bowha'-ar Hfrei'l, CalriHa, Prire 7?c. /->>', I’p. 
Royal 1:113. 

Mahamahopadhyaya llaraiu'asad Shastri. well, 
known outside Benfrat ns only n inrat Indologist, 
was also a forceful writer of flcii!;uli. His writiii|rs 
in JfenKali were bujre in amount and covered different 
fields^]ndolnf{y(hfs favourite Kubjeet), liiatoricaf novels, 
literary criticism, lleiiKKli philolojry and social as 
well as cdncational problems of the cciniitry. A 
portion of these wrifings w'attcncl in liilfercnt places 
oaa been brought loRcthcr ami published in the 
present volume. ITiere is no [jrefatory iiole a]ipci)dcd 
lo tho volume igid fberc is no indication as to the 
principle on which the select ion and urraiifrcmeiit 
of the dtfl'ercnt pieces included in the volume have 
been baaed. There is no clear reference in ihc- case 
of a Kood many of the pieces as to the year nnd 
place of their first publication. In spite of these 
defects, which are almost eha met eristic of the othi'r- 
wise valuable Omolliaruli publications of the 
Basumnti Bnhitya Mandir. the urcsent voIhiur will 
be welcome to Ibc admirers of the wrilinRs of the 
laic Shastri. inasmueh ns it. serves to lirini; Into easy 
reacli ninny of his woiks thuti wevi^ beeniniuR .nlmnsi 
innocessible. It is rcfttshlnf' that bis fasciiintiDp 
historical novel the Bmer Meyr (the Danphter 
of the Merchant) which };ivcs a vivid picture of 
old society nnd bis illuniiiiBtint; n])preciation of the 
MryMaUi (the Cloifd MessenKcr) of Kalidas hnve 
been iiicludcil here. Rut it is extrennely iinfortiiuiitc 
JIbat some of liis best and ]ilensaut rending 
uroduetions on literary criticism and historical 
investigation have Iwcn left out from the respective 
sections in this volume reserved for them, it may 
bo expected that these will bu^ published alon^ with 
the remaining works of the Shastri in a siibse*iucnb 
volume. 

OiixTAiiARAX ChakraVAR i I 


ASSAHE8£ 

imKMlNIIIARAN N’AT: Ry ihbopiinmh 
fankarder. fHileil loi Amhikfwalh ZforoA, 
Ijerhtrer, Cnlnilto (mrertity. i’liblUhril by the 
I'nirerxity of Cairnita. 

\Va welcome this editiou of a small, one act 
drama in Avaamc^c which la represrntative of a cIask 


of similar dramas called A/tbiyu. These dramss 
are staled to have been highly popular in Assam. 
But it is to be noted that the lanKUa!,^ of the 
masses has not been used here. In the words of the 
editor, 'the lanf'iiajre b medieval Assamese mixed 
with the dialect which is known as Brajabuli.’ What 
is really curious is the frequent use of Sanskrit 
verses by the J'Htrn-fMvmt for explaining all iucideuls 
to the audience ft is a relief, however, that oii c.v'.h 
occasion the no.lrn'lhifra gives free .\8aameBo render¬ 
ings an well of these verses. ’Ihe safintilhfim. here, 
imlike his prototype in the .'Sanskrit dramas, docs 
not remain satislien only by introiiuciiig the drama 
but staya all along on the stage to net the part _ of 
an interpreter to the audience. These interesting 
proviiioiiil peculiarities as well as ihi? referenci.*, in 
the introduction, to the use of scenes on ihe 
.lasameae stage as early as the Ifith century, will 
attract the altenticKi of students of Indian drama. 
Mnbotale m<1 aiithcutientcil descriplinns of thi‘ 
Assamese sUge and theatrical houses (Ilhomtiaii/iiirit) 
would have been all the more welcome. In the 
edition of ii vernacular work like, this belonging to 
the Kith century and [Kissessiiig imincnsc hnguislie 
interest one noiilil iiatumlly exjxs'l variants lo be 
noted. But strangely no riirifiiits have been notices' 
as is done in all enlieni talilions of old texts. Neither 
has aiiv desi'ri]ilion liei'u given of the MS.'S. o,i 
wliieh the edition has been baod. 

(’IlINTAHAr.AK I.'h.vkpav.\ilii. 
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LONDON LETfER 

rARTJAMlCNT’S l‘KKSRXT SKSSION 
Bv Majoi! 1>. fJRAlIAM BOl.lO 


IsKiA's SKW Con ST iTt •Til IX 

T iri'l '.‘liii'f Bill ]iir)ii)iH(Nl in tlii' jiri'si'nt si'ssinn 
of I’iirliuitii'nl, is l.lii' ni'w Conslitut.inn of 
luiltn Bill, wliicli will iiHri’t no loss t.linn tliroi 
liiiii'livi) nnij fifty oili] niilliojis of -om-- 

tifth of thi* tot,111 ]>ii[iiil;ifioii of tliii worjil, 'I’liiit 
Hill, fonuoil !>v tlio jirosi’iit Tory (Jovc'riniicnt, 
is tint lilst'ly to nii’i't oitln i' tlif wislios or t.lio 
liottos wliiVli Iwvc Insiii iiroiisi'it, l■s[lc^■i^||)y siiiii' 
till- ifoiit.ltfii 1 K-i‘Jiiiiit.ioii of ItllT, in tlii‘ inimls 
of till" Iinliiin pc'ojilo -liy |,lu‘ Kino I'lmpiTor. Iiy 
Viis-roys and hy rospoiisiblo Bril.isli Ministi'i's, 
l*lis)oic-s (.0 Iriilin linvo s-ono liy llii* lionid. Is'iidiiift 
Tory tiioiiilu-rs of t.lic Mouse of Isinls lefiise lo 
Ive lioiiiid liy them. Anil Sir John Sinion. while 
ndlnitliiie "that this eoiiiitry is ideilyed ns elenrly 
;is we e:m he pledited in honour niul in polii'v" 
ileehireil in the llotis^' of Coiiitnoiis thiit we nri’ 
hoiiiiil hy that pli-ilf^e “witliln oiir disi'ietion niid 
judotiiioit.” It 'rounds like ,i iii’W eonunrlriiiii : 
When is a pledge not n piedpi’'^ The ilnsw' r. 
:ieeor*lin;t to Sir John Sinion, would he : When 
neeordtiio' to voiir ilis<'iTtion and jnilirinenl. yon 
do not wish to Iniiileiiieiit it. In oilier words the 
Tory t tovernnieiit enn Iri’iit ]ilei|oes ns senijis of 
I>!ij'er. if in their diserelion niid jiidfrinejit it 
suits them hetler so to do. 

rXKMl'I.dYMUX’l’ iNfU’lMSI 1-; Bit.I, 

III donii'stic uliiiirs in firenl. Brihiiii the most 
iiiipurtaiit leiri.sliition promised ns is in tin- sjiliei-e 
of niieinployineiit iiisiir.nim'. The Hill tliey have 
ililrodiieed, iMiteniiisI, mid re-iii true [need, h not n 
Hill, h<- it noted, lo cleiil with iiiietnliloyini'iil, hut 
iiieis'ly a Hill to deal with file iineintiloyed. 

The "ivut hiiUle over the fiiliire of niu iiiploy- 
meiit iji.siiraneo iind iidministnition openid Inst 
week in the House of Commons. It will Iw 
followed with the elosest iiUnitlon mid syinjmfhy 
not only in mir own hut in all eouiitj’ies. In 
the Kfst nlnce In eaiise the print de pres sir ii 
has ifvealed luieiiiployinent ns n sickness which 
has .spitad to every jirople alike. And in I lie 
1 ‘efoiul place beeuuso in Knylniiii we have a 
system of insurance Avhich, witli all its uiienialie.s 
and imperfections, is still the most cotupn-hensive 
and eoitriittiNiiia yet tlevisid. 

The new Bill hae, in the words of the 
Minister of Tjahoiir, sixty clausts and sevi-u or 
eight seheclules. In roinmending it to the House 
of (.'oinmons he cluiincil that it was “tlia pmitest. 
measurt; of social pregress which haa been j)re- 
sented to this ct»iiitry,by tiny Governnunt for 


many jri'iievutions.’’ This is a very trix'al elaim 
(ii mnke. .Vnil any iiien.siire wliieh aspired to 
such a ileseripl.ioii must surely. one wouhl 
imagine, hi' llie oiip'oine of long and tmiisideml 
jndgiiieiit. Hill till' lirst tiling which strikes the 
Ilian in the street nhont this Hill is the ftiinhliiig 
ail 1 1 h’ll tal i ve man in r in which it has la'on 
hronght. In hirlh. 

A fovtiiiglit agui, at the end of the hist session, 
till' Hill was iisteiisilily inlrslneed. Hltl. on tllfl 
vei'gi' of iis diseiissiiin In I'arliainent it was re¬ 
issued in a new form, “longer hy .several ehiiises” 
as Mr. (ii'eeimiMid eoinplaiiied I ,\gniii this 
ineasnve is of I he gri ah'sl iiii|>(irtatiee to nmiiy 
IsieuI .Xuthorilies, upon wlloln«has fiilleii most 
of the hurdi'ii of providing relier for unein]doycd 
nieii anil women who hud exliaiisted tlu’ir righi 
to insiiraueo heiielit. Hut the National (loverii- 
lueiit are iiitriKliu’iiig tliis Hill and its piovi-sioiis 
as III till' pi'l'ei'iitage of the htinfeii wliieh llie 
Mvelieipier will take over while iiegotiiitions are 
still going on with these .\iilhorilie.s, while, liie.v 
iiri' still lit loggi'ilieads with the As.sociation of 
Miniici[ial Cor]S'ratlons in I’liet, 

’riiK I’niM iriais ui' tiii: Hii.t. 

So mill'll for the hiickgi'uiiiid ; iiiid now for 
the [iriiieiple.s ii|him which this Hill is said to 
he foiimleil. The Minister I'laiiiis they aiti two— 
II) thal tliei-c sliiinid lie n coniTihntory in.stiriinrT 
seheine eoveriiig as inueii of the field ils lai.ssililo ; 
(J) that oiitsidi' insnninci' the Stale slioiihl 
iissuine u general n'spon.sihility for llie relief of 
the ahli'-hodiisl indiislrial nnciii])loyed. 

h'ormtdiis and priiieiple.s slioiild always give 
one pause. 'I'licv ari' nevi r the Worse for heiiig 
greeteil witli l.ii« Wools of the ]s)et Robert 
Hruwiiiiig', “StO|>, let nie Iiave the trnlh of that: 
is that all line ?" ,\iid I lllilik il these tWO 
Jirineiplcs me ii fleeti d Illion it will he seen that 
In the fii>t one llie wliiili' oncstion is hegrged by 
tlie words "as'possible.” While as for the i^'ond 
principle, the will’d “iiidnslriid” is the sling in 
iliL- tail, Tliei-c i.s not going to be any gonenil 
assumption on the j.iart of the Htjtte of respuiisi- 
hility for the uneni]iIoyeil, but only for tbe 
liithintrial unc'ioployi d. 

In considering the first priiusple it would lat 
U'liipling to stray into its hy-piitns. Many pi'ople 
fot insUitice, and including Mr. Arthur fJrwii- 
woisl, the foriiKT MinistiT of Heultli, liclieve 
that uiieni)>loyineiil instintncu hi a capitalist 
world is a mintge. To give an insurance basia 
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to tlif! nilifif of niicmnloyiMOiit i«, iji lii.s viW, 
wi iiJipossibility, “Tiien: jiRvcr 1 ih» Ikx'M dii 
inmirani* baain lo the scbfiii and tla^ro 
can 1)0 fltirinK tlip years ahaatl,” 

CxiirjJBKN Bjwikjht in 
WlietluT tin’s is tin' case o)' not, tlie pis'siait 
ineiiaiiro inifflit so a lonjf way towards jriviiitr 
llncmployiiiciit ri’litd' an insm'niic;i^ basis if in 
fact. Its in tlimry, it covi'i'cii as iimH) of tlie 
field as ]s>sstl)lf. As fvni'v oiii' knows wlio 
ittts laid anytliin;; to do witli iiisnranco sidioaii'S, 
their i-ssenpe is to i' 0 [)i- in irveryhndy anil 
ospis'inlly tlic “frisid lives.'’ in tlie world of 
Cinploynu'iit^ of eoiirsi', llie “fiood lives" are 
mostly (o Is' found in the lietU'r siilarieil posiiion 
and in the jnofessioD.s, 

AfU’r all this it i.s pitiful to liavi' lu rienel 
that the new livi's liroa!;lit into tin' liisnrain'e 
Sehenie are eliildren 1 It is tine that the new 
ITiu'iiiployiiienl Insinunce Sfjitntory (^llnnnt1^■|■ 
(of whieh inoiT liiler) is to eonsider the ])ossiliilith's 
of hriiisiuft ajjrienltiiral workers into the si’lieme. 
Ihit for till' inoaient the eliildii n are tli<' new- 
eotnei's. 

I’niM'Kssrn.vAi. I’lana.r; l,i:i-i' in r 
AVhiit ean he llni jeasoa for iieeli'i'tioj; the 
ojiportnnitv to widen the Ita^is of iasnraiiei 
As .Mr. tin'enwoofl pointed out, at li'ast another 
i,(NHVHii) or i>ii;;hl to ))e hriaijrlit in. 

Many “professional ]>is>ple, hlaek-eoaUd I'eojile. 
sil|)erior people” wonlil lie ;;lad to feel that if 
they lost their jobs, ninl eaine to tlie end of 
their fSivintts, thi'.v hail soinethinK in }'iospis’t 
Is'side ehnrity or the I’oor Isiw. 

One rininul lielp fis'lin^r tlmf, the otily iiason 
for oxehulin;; hlaek-r'oatid workers is the old 
Knfrli.sh little weakness siiohhishiiess. AVe 
dearly love t<) se pan tie peo])le into tliose who 
pay ineonie tax ami Lliose who do not. tliose 
who earn “wnfres" and those who have exttie nae 
laater and attained lo ‘‘salaries.” Ih speetaliility 
in this etaiiiLiy ami eseape from the irksome 
duty of liekin;; sLaaips and stiekiii}; them im 
«m1.s) ean Ik* attained If yiin have eliiuheil io 
the cUxzy liei{iht of t^ali a year 1 

Xo “Ihll-Ks’’ Foi! I’lllL.llltUN 
Unl a won! about these eliildri'ii who aiv 
coniint; into insunmee. At present althoiiffh (lie 
uehool-leaviatJ ap’ is foiirleeii, they are not 
clitrihle for nnemidoymeiit insurarn'e until thev 
are sixteen, t'nder the new javivi.shuts they wi^l 
he inelnded in the seheuie at tlie a;re of fonrUvn 
whether they jro into emiiloynieat or volinitnrily 
rwnlintie at school in wltieh ease they will 1 m‘ 
eri'ilitisl with l•on^rilm^ions, <'oiitrihiitions will 
l«i at the iiiU' of 2il. a week from the ehild, ‘2it. 
frirnt its eiiii>loyr'r, and L’d. fiDin the ,‘*tate. 

Having rtaiei'iled, this nmeh to tlie ehndien, 
howevor, the Minister went on U> express his 
hoiTor of ‘‘anythinpr , ivhieh eon Id he cleserihecl as 


doles for ehiliinai.” Ho seeniwi to foei as laidly 
about it as do the old ;;entlenien who write to- 
T/ir 7)'mrn di'cryitiK' those l/intjon eliildi'en wlm 
twiec u year hefj ns for pennies for Guy Fawkt'S 
or for enrol sinydiiK. But the Minister of course 
is _ mistaken in talking' ahoiit ttivin" doli>s to 
children. The ehildn'ii would never expeet lo 
r(X'.eivo them any more tlian l.hey nx’eive their 
wages when llii'y are ia eiitploytneiik These 
wages, a.s any working class ehild eonhl have 
told liiiii, are as a matter of emirse hamled over 
to their |>areiil,s who liav to keep them alll^ 
who. wlien they ean, allow the eliildren pocket 
inoney laeri'ly. 

So the I'll ill 111'll will not iTCeive doles. .Mi 
tlml will happen is that “when* a ehild la-tweeit 
tile ages of 1} ami Hi is iinem]iloyed. and is llie 
eltilil of an imem]iloyeil insured |sr.son. lie' 
jiaii'iil. may get a depeiidaiil's allowance,” .iiiil 
hvw iiturlt IS !his nlfruf'fmrt '* ’I’wo .shillings ;i 
week ! And if must he remeuiheiH'd lltal even 
litis meagre allowanee will »nly he iiaid if (In 
iioiiseholrl is dreadv siriekeii by iim'm]>]"ynicii(. 
If file fatliir Is in work, I In- ehild will get nodiitig 
for his ['oiittiholioiis, 

M M,\i’IFiiriDV S'rAiMi,i/.i:ii 

It is very mi fori iiiiale for the Natioa;d 
I iiivi tiimeiil lull ]dease Heaven il, may lm)i|i>vi 
llie lol of liie miem|iloyed lhal. al ilm ver> 
moment when they iire Imiiiehing itieir ime:ii- 
]>liiymeiit ]>iii[iosals, the Ih'itish Medieal Assoi-ialiun 
have issnei] a reporl on “Ihe miniiimm Weekly 
expeiiditiiri' on fotidsluirs which nnist he iiieiirli'd 
hy fniiiilies.... if heallli and working eapticilv 
are lo be maintained.” In that Ileport il is stah-d 
t.iial "a yoiii.li between the agi' id I I aiid In 
r(x]iiiivs an ex|ieiiditnre on food iilom’ of .'>.s. lIi/. a 
week." More than douhle the tiilil’nl allowed hy 
the National (loveriiiaent. 

The Miinslcr made great phi.v in his speerh 
of the wonderful schemes which ihe (ioveronieiit 
had on foot for the laniefit of the ehtlihi'ii. The 
Hill, lie saiil, provides a very j onsidenilile heiielli 
ill tile form of ineii’ilsi'd instnicfion for cltiidt’en. 
Ijocal Filncatioii Anthnfities aix- to set up 
iiistmetional einttix's, twenty-five ]icr cent of the 
cost In'ing linriie hy them and the rest diviiled 
is|iially la tweeii the Iiisiinioec Fanil and the 
Stah'. -At lliese ceiitix’s the little imiocents, it is 
Imped, “will gain niontally. iihysically, educa¬ 
tionally, and imhisti'ially !” 

Xo one of eonrsi' i-oiild cptanv'l with that Bat 
the idealism of the Xatioiml Govcriiuient in this 
eonnix'tioa is, alas, vciy open lo ttueMkiii.' The 
rrri/ iii'.fl thy afti.T its Alinisler of Ijiboiir hud 
Imen voicing these admiuible sentiments, the 
National Govern men t voted down a Bill to raise 
the sclniol-leaviiig agi*. If the fTOveriimeut tvnlly 
had the inti>re.sl« of all children at heart, it 
wimlil hkiiil proposals for iiiilnstriai instructional 
eenli'es witli a general scheme for continuing 
their eiliieation. I am Imund to say that 1 s.x 
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ill ilif |nv.<i*iit in’rtposali ii siiuliby iitWiiipt on 
VI Ilf |i:iri of chi’ Niitioiiiil ('OvrriinicnC to sU>|i thf 
■hitiiniii- for riiisiiiir thf (‘fhool-lfiiviiifr jij.'i* iiy 
l■l!l■nll!; llif worki’i'.-i' i‘liiMivii i'ljliifliiiii'.'' "jiiiit 
:i.' "OOil." Bmiii-'if, of foiiivo, a 'n’lifral lic-lifiiif 
of iHlufUtioti woiilii 111' piiM for hy tlif StjiU* iiinl 
(hf Ijia'iil .Vuthoritii's. But thfAi' cfutifs, tufki'il 
on to niuniiployi'il fliililri'ii, nin fi‘t liaid for 
(laitly lit any ivitf out of till' fii-viiniiicf Kinnl. 

CiiiijiiiKX IX Imu'stkv 

1 1 i- worth wliilf I'oiu^idi’iinjf vvliul inisiiif 
■ihf H'lioiil-lfiiviii;; iijrc' mijtht do for tlii‘_ fliihlifii 
Hill I'liijiloyHifiit. Ill till' Hrfvt jilai'f it is uiisiircl 
Iti say, as tiio fJovorniin'iil said on I'Vidiiy, tlial. 
raisjiii: iho a^f wiaili! put a lioavy linaiii'ial 
iiiirilfii on ihf Still.!’. Ciiihlri’n ari' fiiUiii}; out 
ilii'ir I'Mcr IniitliiTs and fatiui-.s, ivliosf si!]i]iiirt 
i' far moil' ciistly lliim tlif a-’', a Wfli whiidi is 
ilii* avorairi' fost. of {Hliifatinit a. rhilii. As Lady 
Astur pointfd fail in tlic di'liatf at Blymimtli, 
«l.frf ;i liijiiii-r sfliDiddfaviiio a^c' is In opfral.ion. 
i.iani idiiJdrcn ao' ki'jit oil ihc laluiur niarhi'l 
• ill'll y i-ar. 

Bill iliiT!' is moil' in raising: tlif sidioul-lfiiviiif 
•Iff than its iniiui'diatf liininrial iaiplifatioiis. 
It is a lon^r-rani.i'f I'coiioaiy. lii a world ot 
riiiilriii'tiii}.' o)»)Mii'tiiiiitif.s, [ifoplf inii't >lay at 
.-I'lio.'l loiix i!n(ai!''li to disfovr ivli.ii tlify iin' 
iiio.st IIUmI to do. In iiiiy I'vnit. sntiposf Wf 
iifi'fpt jlio t lovfrniiii'nt'.s fsliinaif ol tlif irist 
ivhifli a)i)ifar.s to lif "t’klllliMioii piT aimiiiu hy 

ill!' vi'iir 1'.);!li"l, liow .. tliiit iioin-i' i-oiiiiiatv 

will I ! Mir ! Ill r r.!xpi'iidiliirf on aniianifiils not to 
iii<'ilti!>ii iii'iv ^•^•nisl•rs ;ind a possihlo i-.xjuiMsiiin 

"I till- .\ir l•^llvu to it oni'-)ioivi'r stainliii'!! '! 

•I'lJi.sis” Itirits ri.itM.wiiM' 

But l!> ofl inii'h In llif Iiisiiitiiifi' Bill, it is 
I'f foiir.sf on its liiiaiu'ial piovisiotis llial it will 
uifi-t ivilli till! iiiosl M-rioiis oiijiosition. Almost, 
i|s ivor.st ffatiiri' is lhal it stahilizcs llio i-alos of 
oiifinpliiynii'ut bi'iudil iaitiosi'il in tin* I'.tdl I'risis, 
Till? ••|•l|ts" ari' to roijiaiii, cvi'ii iboMyli tlif 
National (loviTiimi'iit is ahvays iissiiritiff us tliat 
lirospi-rily is tfluruiiifj. lii opposiiift l.bis iiu'aii- 
0 !'.s.s to tin- ivorst oil' nii'tiibcrs of tin; Lsiinmunil.y, 
ill!- Labour I’nrty will bo sii]i|ioili‘il by ilii' 
Libi-raLs. 

It i.s to Ilf hopiiil (hilt not only latbour aiol 
Liberals in Ihirliamfiit will fifrlit for a rc.'stiiration 
of the "flits." but tliat they will liavo the biu kiiin 
of a slroiio public ojihiioii up ami ilowii the 
foitiitry. 

Till: luuKDUciur.K MixiJiini 

The Keport of the British Medical .Vssociiilion, 
i" which reference has alreuily been made, makes 
it iikuniiantly clear that thu iimoiiiits uf benefit now 
ill forre ace uuitc inadeijuate to nitdiitain health 
ami fitness. This Keport sets out various diets 
desijfued to meet the minimum nceda of varytnfr 


families, '('he diet desiTibeil for an iiveniffe 
family, eiuisislin^' of liusbaiitl iiinl wife ami three 
eliildren, is (rireii a total cost of But 

the nmxiniiim uiieiiipjymeui beiietil whieli such n 
family I'oiiJd draw is 'JUf-i'l. a wis'k. The luilaiuv, 
(i/Xi/ji/, I’oiiM not meet the eost of rent in the 
vast majority of unemployed liouseliold.s and yet 
out Ilf that (l/Mi/jif. they must meet lent, fuel, 
elothtim', cleiiiiinir mati'rials. insiiraiife tiiid so on. 
Wliiil liaiipeiis, of course, is J.liilt llie futiiily ffoes 
short on fijDil, * 

No wonder a leadin;; Idla'isll newspaper, the 
.sVrir, lets itsidf "ii on thi.s IunuI : 

“To the test of Inmiiin iieeils and the 
foiintry's duty lo the victiins of llie (ireiit 
War, tile ni'W Bill will not s)anil up. (t is 
[ii'eaii.si! they anil llnir In'otlifi's ami fatllers 
am) sous bamlit for us that tin' workiii(f' 
I'hisses ail' in their pi'eseiil pliithl. ffVmW 
itifi) (iiiri'riiiitriil ill lulu hurr (hiril hi proynon! 
hi hriil till'HI an tliix mu iii'i)/iiixi‘x y 

“That is (he main eliaitn' iiitainst it, that it 
]n’0|Mises to stahili/i' not llii' ideals of tlio war, 
lint till' iiieniitiess of the slump, not the 
i'i>nin;ri' of Keneiosil.y but tin' iii'.'-fliitj; of feiir. 

'Tl. will Iry t" .stump imi‘ llie fiiture of 
Kntrhmil till’ spirit of fear, rcti-fuchmi'iit, 
i‘)iei^i>'pariin; ami iiihimiMiiily wliicti has 

lolloweil tile I'.slalilisliiiii'iit of llie Nationiil 
< iovernliieiil." • 

Bi'fori' hiavino tliis ipii'siiiui id' the “eiits" in 
iiiii'inployim'iit bi'iii'lil, iiimI llii' !li‘ailly lit;lit 

tlii'iiwti oil thi'iM by ill!' piililii'iition of tbe Britisli 
Mi'ilieal .Vssoi'iatiiIll's Iteporl, oiu' oilier f<'a(.ur«' 
.slioidd be ki'pl. in iiiiiiil. The (lommillis! em- 

pliasi/eil the neei'ssily of Kiviny lo eliildn'U liist- 
c'las.s piiileins. I'irst-i'liiss |iroti'iiis nti' meal, llmir, 
liiK'on, milk, butter, elicesi' aiol euit-s. Ami, iLs 
tile points Mill, “It is Ibi'iirbirf altojretlier 

ile]iliii‘alile tliat //iTrixi-Iji Ihiixr xtmrrex uf flrxlil/ixx 
jirniriii mill lal xIiohIiI Iuhi hnii xrh'itxil hi/ imr 
firiilxi-liimixt ter/ixMrirx fur rri/iiliili'iii mill roiilrid.” 
He till' iini'iii^ihiyi'd and tlo' pour are beiim blisi 
liolili ways, riicir bi'iii'llt has bi-i'ii cut anil their 
loeil has liifii reslrieteil anil taxi-d iiy llie National 
(iovermiieiit. 

Oxrs I1X I'xKMl’IiOYMlI 

[f llie worst f'eatiiri' of the new Bill is that it 
pi' 1 '] let miles tlu' “cuts” in benefit, seai'i'ely les» 
unhajipy is till: fact that it reiiistiilirs the “Not 
tteiiijiiicly swkiii;,' work” elaii.si', which was 
tiholisliLsi hy . ihe I/almiir (loveriimeiit. That 
clause, as anyone who has had anylliiiii.' to do 
lyth the workiiif; of the .\et well knows, Ims his'ii 
rcspoiisihli! for iiion' iniustiisis and bitteriinss 
than anythiiit; elst' in the liistory of uiu-niploy- 
menjt insurance. 'I'lie [silioiir (iovcriuiicnt threw 
on the authorities the onii.s of proof -but now it 
is luick on the shotihlers of the iiiifortumtto 
worker. 

As tho tvuboiir Opposition iwintcd out in the 
debate, the (iurenimcnt arc tjyiiitf to mkc a littlu 
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kii<]ci« to th('i»!<('Ivc's bc'CAuse, in tfio case of r 
m#ji who falls out of work after n iicriod of five 
yoaro’ continuous employment. t)ii‘y are proposing? 
to allow an extension of benefit. (To many of us 
this sounds like tlie old injustice, “to him that 
hath, shall be Kiven.”) Sueli an extension would, 
of courM!, mean that tlio numbers on the register 
were to that extent swelled. But the National 
Government nix^l not worry. This serow of the 
“Not gtmuinely wKiking work” riause will remove 
far more mini tlian thu other conilition is likely 
to add. 

Thk Dkut on thk FujriJ 

Another iiijustiee perpeUmtod in the Bill/atul 
one which ajwin the Liberals are exploited to 
join Tiubour in resistii^, is that the debt on the 
tunJ, accuniulatwl during the abnormal years of 
the sluinp, is to remain a charge on the Fund, 
Hero, one woulrl have thought, is a deht W'hieh 
should lie treatcnl like a war debt and enrried by 
al) of US. But the Insurance Fiinil is to bear 
the bunion alone. _ It owes .€1 l'i,(X)ll,OiXl and for 
forty years genenitiona of workers “yet unliorn 
and unbegnt” will see their Fund draininl to the 
tune of a year ! 

I have deidt nt length with tln-se criticisms of 
the Bill hcciiuiHJ they are the most linporfanL 
They idinosl all, it may he observi'd, apply to 
Part I of tlie Bill—the Pari which deals with the 
itunfftl worker. Bcfore_ passing on to Part, IF, 
which dwds with the uniiisurisl iinlusl.ria! worker 
and the worker who wua insured Imt lias fallen 
out of benefit, a husty wonl must be said as to 
the luhiiinislrative chiiiigc*s winch air proi>useii. 

No PAlll.l.VMKN'r.tllY tViXTKOl. 

These changes refliH't tlii- s[)iiit of the ngi' in 
that they are a. move towards I'entraliziilion iiiul 
bureaucrucy—and away from Purlin men tary 
oontroi. An Unemployment Insumtice Statntorj’ 
Commith’eis to be set up. It is to Inive three 
duties, lo Import to the Govern men t on the 
finances of the Fund ; to consider how to Inhig 
agricultunil workers into the sclieme ; anil, most 
Importont of all, to “advise on draft regii Lit ions.” 
The Cbmmittee will consist of five, and three of 
them nt any rate will be ns follows a repn- 
sentative of the worki'r.s, one of the employeris 
and one of Northern Irehmd. 

■ But the innovation is the power to “ailvisc on 
draft n'gulations.” The Committee is to make 
lecommewlations whieh will bo emhodietl ip 
Orders. The Mnister, appamitly, may amend 
i thcae Onlers, and I^liowicul may adopt them by 
an Affirmative Resolution, But it cannot*li^slate 
upon lliMt. 

I« this a new tyranny ? There may be a lot 
to be said for taking the administration of un¬ 
employment insurance away from politics as 
•aacR Blit there is nothing to be said to hondrag 


it ovw to a bureaiicntoy. It could only with;! 
justice be handeil over to a democraticnlly electeil.' 
indiistriai body. 

Pooit h.tW—UXDKR A NKW NaME 

Tliis bureauci^ic principle is common also tO’ 
Part II of the Bill—to the Part which deals with,! 
workera outside insurance. By the way, the- 
wildest miseoneoptions arc in the air following 
on_ the MiiiistnPs statement that the State is-- 
going to assume a general responsibility for all) 
the able-l)(slied iiidusirial uncmployod. I'e.stenlay- 
I houni someone dixibin* liiat “ei'erj’oiie was- 
going to get the dole in fiitun*.” OF Cfiui-se the- 
ilole is just what they uiv not going to get The 
elinnge is solely one in stains. They will go to 
the employment exchanges for (he payment of 
lussiKtanee instead of to the Ihiblic Assistance 
(.kimmit.U-es. Anil even this laetigi'c isaicession 
applies to iinliisti'iid workers only ! 

.\n Uneiuployinenl Assislanec ISoani i.s to he 
set up iind will eonsisl of six iiu*ail>ers. As in 
the case of tlie Uiicmidoyincnt Firsiirancu Statu¬ 
tory Committee, it also will sitlniiit recommenda¬ 
tions to tlie Minister—iiivl Parliament again will 
givi' Aflirmut.ivc Approval only. 

This lioani is to la; actuated by two conshlcr- 
atiijns. The first Is the Means Test and the 
second is, ill the wonl.s of the Minister, that 
“'the worker wlio has bim long iineni[>loyed may 
ii’iliiin; assistance utlier than and In mldition to 
cash payineiils.” in plain ivoisls this second 
eoiisiderution means lluit the norker who has 
fallen out of hisurains' can lie dragooned in iniliis- 
trial ii’iitivs, if consiilen'd ms.'ess.iry, and if this 
iloes happen one is inelined to think it will 
ofteiiev he “other tlian” ea.sli ]ia,vineiils rather 
than “in addition to !” 

One fi'ars fia* tlie aiiiiiinisti'ation of tins section 
hecmise it is so iinpersninil and bureaiieratic. It 
is the old Poor Jiaw sysU'in shorn of the lulvan- 
tage that it wn.s iidntinisfered by a n'lm-sentativc 
hmly of people. Tiie new body will take away 
iiuin Itocal Authorities the '.ilntv of asse.Ksing 
iii'cd. It will administer - the' lifean.s Test, It 
will Ih' removed fium •Tnio eritieism of anyone, 
even of the House of Uoinmoiis. 'riie Minister’ 
will be responsible for g**nerul policy only. 

Much was made in Parliament nliout the 
more or less ethical basis of a Means Test. 
Roughly this runs as follows. People who fall 
out of benefit bixsomc a charge on society. If 
society has to k<«p them, then it has • the right 
to enquire into their circumstances.' iijki far, so 
goi^—perhaps. But personally I xCould say if 
society has to keep thenij then they ought to be 
^ven work to do for society, and I would leave 
inquisitiims out of the matter. But the argument 
continues, “a man should turn to his own 
femily for help in need, before he oalle upon the 
community.’* And. here I disagiee altogether. 
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Sit 


Tine Mkask Tkst 

I liiivt' ill«'«)•« lliiit (‘viTV niiiii IK 

IiJk brotlmr’s k«q>i“r, /•i.vnj iimti. Hy fl»' stiini' 
tiifccii cviTyonc i»liouM <“oittrilpui.c jic'i'oriliiiy tn 
hi.K iihility t« tlio Kii|miirt iiT IiIk iicif'lilMnir, 
KiitliiT tliiiii H .M<*aiis I'l'Kt I wiPiiM liki' Ui kp’p’ 

rViTyniK' itHyitiff iittiPiMi' ipix, i-wii if it lip'irmi 

at II penny n niontli from iIippm- iii rcivipt ipf 
iiiii-iii|iloyineiit Ix-iieKt. In lliis wiiy we weiiM 
all roiit.nbnb' iiecotilind ti> niip ability In llii’ 
ii[>k<'ep <if till? Hliitp-. Tlip'iv wDiilil be riPi kpOIIkIi 
• liatler from tlip* l»ptl<T-i)H’ «‘ 1 pikki*k a bp pi It "it all 
I'oiiiPM out of till' tiixpayei'.K pocket." 

But r eonilemii tile Mm ns Test tiippst pif all 
biK-aii.'ie it is iinisauippinie, a threat wast er ol 
biiiiiau oppoHuiiities iiiipI abilities. 


ppxir kp‘i't> the poor iiii'iiiis it is impossible for 
tlionsaiiils of tjileiilisl anil enleriirisiiuf peiipli* lo 
>to oat intpi tiu' wpirld anil sei‘k tlii'ir fortunes. 
It iipols tbeiti where they tir<‘. in often (leinlp'iiiii;,'' 
jobs, in pIuII ptepii'ssisl tppwMs wbieh tlii-y bpalbe. 
Betler-Pill' [ip'ppple, p>r tlie few larky ppiii-s who 
liavp’ eseapepl. intiy ar;;iie jtlihly tliat nolhint; mn 
kep']i a oi'iiins ilown ami "Wliero Iberia’s pi will 
l.bei'e's PI Wily’’ and so on. But t.bi' fuel, remuiiis 
dial only tlie selti.sli wilt slip oat finmi tbeir res- 
jpoiisiliilitip's. 'I'lie rp'st, will |ilisl on. till tin* vision 
lias fadp'pl Mini tliey aii' too lireil to euri*. 'I'liey 
will stii'k ill tbeir ibill Jobs anil siK'iety. whieii 
iii.sl.itidi'ii till’ Means Test, will hi> thi* piuirer for 
tile wa.Kte of tbi'ir tali'iiis. 

.iiiiiliiii. Ith Dei'i’iiibir, litiid. 


PRICES, WAGES THE KHADI INDpSTRY 

By MDDDY ZOlJAMiKlt \ni> W. LAKSIJMAN.\ m.a., ii.hi’. 


T IIK iT.“enn'b .side of any imiustiy Inis for iUs 
jfiiill the ni])iil anil iin'i-easi'il jiioiliietion i>l' 
the liiiisheil iirt.irle; the I'oiumei'eial siile 
liiLs for its objeet tin' nitl.ini; down of pi^nliietinii 
anil ili.slribntiod costs and tlie iiierea.se of sales. 
Itationalixation, wieiitifie ifsearrli, “koiijiiiiktiii- 
forsi’liiiiitt/’ snles.propattanila -all tbe.sp' ileinami 
Ibe ro-onlinatioM of the enttiiieer. thi’ si'ii'iitist 
anil the eeoMOliiist, sel'vhiir mi the t^'i’eral stall' 
of the industry. Khiiili industry has yet to 
learn ninny les.sons wbieh the oilier oi'i;aiiixeii 
industries of the world have tiliTiidy learnt. It 
has iilrenily hiul a fun'taste of the eyele of 
Isioiu and depri-ssion and it mn eertniiily piiilit 
by tile hitter e.\)>erieiiees of the liijtbly nus’iinnix¬ 
ed industries of tills erninlry, witliout the risk 
of losing its soul. 

The iliniinisheil imrrliasing jioiver of the 
musses of the world lias mllisl forth a new 
orieiibitinu of the prinriples of ]>n)iliietiion and 
dislribiitioii, and the n'snsritaliou of khaili is in 
Itself ail exprvssiuii of this orientation. And yet 
the khadi industry sit'ius to have {laid as little 
attention to organixe its eeonoiuir siile as to its 
tecluiologieiil Hide. Banishaekle ihnrkhiis, all 
too womleii gins, mmbiiieil with nlil-worlil iiiethixis 
On the one hand, the futile illhniipts of a few 
■nilividunl pHwlucers to rmluee priis’s to meet tlie 
lowered consumption on the other—theiMi represent 
the industry’s ettbrts to stein the tide of ectmomic 
dehige. Il^rtsof the various provincial khadi 
organixations breath more of the musty alniosphite 
of the eounting-houHA than of the refreshing spirit 
of economic enquiry. In this article an atteni(jt 
will be miuie at outlining the scope of economic 
• 
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n'seareh ill tile khaiH iiidqstry and at showing 
bow siieli reseiIll'll will belp tlie produeer, tile 
woi'kiT and the eoiisiimer ill arriving nt a enrn-ct 
mill just, esiiinal.e of jirolils, prices ami wages. 

Puiiiirc'rioN Ciis'i's anii AVaiiks 

A eiirri’el system of eiistiltg aeisiuiils forilis 
the liasis of all ratiomil iiriMliictioii. it beliis Ibe 
[irishieer in esi.imidiiig the fiituri’ ilennitid and 
the price at wliirli he niiisl sell liis article ; lieiK-e 
it. gives iiiin an idea of tlie prolits he inigiit be 
able 1.0 reali'/.e in his forwani dealings. f)li ibe 
liasis Ilf this, lie has hi dcc.iile the wages to Imp 
paid to (be: d ill 1'lent elass<*s of work and wbetlier 
it wiiiild be ]irolitiilil<! In iiiereii.se or restriet bis 
pi'oillietioii. Ill del*'1111 ining tile ifist of [iriaiiic- 
tion of kbadi elotli, llu' wages of tlie spinners 
ami of tile weavers form the iinpnrtniil factors. 
Tile real W'tiges jiaiil to tbe Workers i-ngageil in 
an industry and its iielalioii to the stamlaiil of 
living <1111 tie taken to lie n fair imiex of the 
jProsperity and effieieiiey of tlie iiidu.strv and of 
Its plmie. ill the iialiomil and social economy, 
Tlieivfon: till' deh'i'iiiination <if the lU’liinl hikI 
tlie real wages ]iiiid tf* the spinner ami the 
wmver, mX’iipies an iill-iiiipoi’taiit place in kha<li 
istmoinh^s. 

(kmsidenible difference of iqiinion prcviiiln 
among. Indian I'eoiioinisls—who with rare cxc<>j>- 
linns' are orthodox and liostih’ to the khadi 
niovemeiitr—as to tlie aiuoiiiit of actual wag*’X 
I’ariic*!, or I'npable of licing _ earnisl ly' klindi 
spinners. A section of the critics eotisHier tlie 
.wages cHmisI by the spinners, to he lower than 
the Hustenance wage, n»<l in fact they have no 
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besittttion in stigmatizing hainl'Spinning an a 
sweated industry (vidt Puntunibeluv and 
Varadachari: fliwwi-ejWMnM*// af»d UandnWeavimj 
for critic!am of this view). Another achool (if 
critics are of opinion that spinnera are able t(> 
earn high wages owing to the sentimental valiiiy 
attached to khadi (and they cite this as a reason 
of the high nricos of khadi) and characterize’ 
kh^i as a sheltered industry (are AtnulMiid: 
ITand-fjoom Waarwi). Government I’ross, 
Madras, ]>i>. lU, ino). In view of these 

ditihrcnccs of opinion, we have ntUmpted to 
arrive' at as eorrent an estimate us possihle iif 
the daily wages itclwalh} eariusl by the spinners 
in the Velama and Pattusali section of tlie 
Andhra khadi industry. 

It would, of course, Im nw’cssiuy to arrive at 
the real wages earned by the different classes of 
spinners, as different from tlie actual wages paid 
to tiiem. Fine yiwti spinners, as a rule, uuy 
cotton on their own aca’ounl^ gin and curd it 
themselves, and sell their yarn at the weekly 
'markets. The coarse and medium count spinners 
often ^t , the ginned cutteii from the Wjjavers 
or tho yarn, ihAchaiits, who .supply them with 
the giannd cotton. Thus, ftom the jirices they 
realize, they have to pay the price of (zittpii, and 
the carding wages. The remaining amount would 
thdn reiireseiit the i^ct wages earned by ^em. 

The following wage-sheet ^cslgiiisl in colla¬ 
boration with Bit, M. K. R. Hwamy, Manager, 
Fine| Yarn Oentroa^ A Jj9.A , Chicacole) repreminte 
the method adopted in gathering the nei’essaiy data 
and the metiiod of arriving at the net (laily wages 
earned by the Velama biiu Pattusali spinners: 

Waok-Sheet 

Name of Spinnew; Tagiti Bhulokamiim _ 

Village : Tamada (Ganjani Dist.) 

Class of Yarn: Pattusali, Grade 4.') count 

Price of Yam Rs 0-2-0 jier tola. 

Weight of Beed-ootton given : 0 tolas. 

Time taken • for;— 

(1) Sorting and leaning 

kapas 'with Fish-jaw I hour 13 min. 

i 2) Ginning 1) „ Id „ 

3) Cleaning and Parallellag 1 „ 4 „ 

4) Carding and Slivering 0 8 „ 

6) Spinning 1 „ rifi „ 

6) Winding 0 .. 21 

DEATAUiS or SrigwiNd 
Weight of yam spun 7/12 tola. 

No. of. Yanis Spun .'56(5. 

Calculated count 4f5. 

Price of Yarn spun Rs. 0-1-3. 

Spinning-Speed 250 yds. per hour. 

Yahh Test : 

Average Count 
(Quadrant) 44-_ 

E^neas of 

Count 30A p. c. 

Tensility ^O-p. o. 

‘IJniformity of ^ 

, Stnmgtii niL 


Cau'Ui.ation of Net Daily WAor* : 


r 


Weight 

Price 

(1) 

Yam from the 
given amount of cotton 

(tolas) 

(pies) 

m 

' Proceeds of aale). 

Seeds from Ginning 

O-oH 

■ 15.99 

(Proceeds of Bale) 

3.00 

0.09 

(3) 

‘Waste Cotton (Proceeds 




of sale) 

Total Sale Proceeds ■ 
mimm 

0.52 

fKdTi 

1«;53 

(4) 

Purchase of Cotton 

Ni't Wag(‘s earned 

().(I0 

BJiii 

liUKi 


Time liECimREii ir au. the (irviw Amount 

OF CoOTON IS TO ME Sl'UN I.NTO V.IRN 

For Preparatory 

ProcesewB H Gra. ;) min. 

For .Spinning and Winding 2 Hrs. 23 min. 

For total working Time r> Hrs. X min. 

Net W-age per Day of 8-Honrs : “lO^’ptesr;' 

nr approximately : Rs 0-1-7 

The date gutliensd hy us according to the 
above iiicthod for the diffeiV'nt grades of spinning 
and in the different Iixaitities, is suiiimarized in 
the tabular statement giv(m below : 


Tahlk 1 

Class of Yarn Count of Yarn Net Wage 





per Day of 
8 Hours 

1. 

Voltiin» (Sin^ipunun) 

Ks. 0-0-11.G 

2, 

yy 

2r»ow’s 

0-O-lOA 

ih 

Vehuna (Dcvuili) :{l)’s 

0-1-0.3 

4. 


„ 3,5'a 

0-1-2 

.5. 



0-1-7 

li, Pnttu.sali (Ronthulako- 35’s 

0-0-11.3 



duru) 

7. 

yy 

(Taniudu) 40’s 

0-1-7.5 

8. 

ty 

(Bunthdako- 45’^ 

0-1-7.3 



duru) 


9. 

yy 

„ M’s 

0-1-7.9 

10. 

T» 

„ ra5's:'_ 

0-1-0.7 

11. 

II 

„ go’s 

« «J'8. 

0-1-5.9 

12. 

|1 

(M-6.33 

1A 

» 

„ .HO’s 

0-1-l.t 


From the above table, we gather that the 
net wage carnal by the fine yarn spinners ranges 
between a minimum of 10 pies and a maximum 
of 20 pies per day of 8 hours. Exact data are 
lacking about the wages earned in tbe_ (xiarse and 
medium-icoarso sections of the indp^^. Rut we 
would not be far wrong in estinikting-the net 
wages in these sections De^een a minimum of 
G pies and a maximum of 10 pies per day. 

One thing, however, stands out clearly.. With 
such low wages prevailing in the industry, it is 
neither equitable npr prudent to reduce the 
wages bemw. this level and that the way to 
cheapm khadi does not certainly lie in the 
direction of wage reductiona 




PRICES, WAG1*,AND PROFITS IN THE KHADE INDUSTRY 


r»l 


Tliere' arc alw othwf itetus of oxpondiUire 
tliHl mu»t bo taken into Hccount, I)cforo wo can 
sfTivo tA tlio actual oarniitKi*. For instaii(H>, 
nllowanco - muet bo made for the fuUowiii^ 
itrun* 

1. (A)Rt of yarn for preparing ‘malus’; 

•J. Replacement of worn-uut Rpjndlos ; 

X Kxpensfis for going to market anil 
pnxliictioii (centre; 

4. Cost of new fiah-jawa for combing cotton j 
r>. Lubricating oil for charklia; 

(i. Repairs to cburklia ; 

7. Depreciation of charkba i and 
.S. Intorcat charges on money investwi in the 
purchuac and storage of cotton, 

Ifnfortiinately it was_ not ijoasible for ns to 
jri“t mliablo data oovering the uhoyc ikmis. 
However, as none of items aro very large - 


except the last -^the dail^’ earnings would not hw 
diminisluHl to any matenal extent. 

Waoiw a»i> Skiu. in Spinninu 
In any industry a well-planned wage system 
should giiarantoe a minimum wage to tho un- 
skilhsl worker and a progressively higticr wage 
to till' skilled worker, in direct proportion to 
the skill and inb'lligeiii^e required. In the khadi 
iniiustry, wliieh is entirely based on human 
labour and is independent of machinery, (ha 
planning of an iHuiitable wage system ought (6 
be a t'ompnmtively sinipie affair. Whether thS 
witges ill nctuul pracUec are so graduated or not, 
forms the next Huhjccl of our enquiiw,_ The 
following table gives the wages oamtsl in ^ 
line yarn section of the industry, together with 
details aliout the present spinning sjiecds and 
the time Piken for the j)ni|airatory processes for 
tlic dilTen'iit grades of yarns ; 


Class and Count 

Price of Yam 

Spinning 
Speed Yds. 

Peroeatw of lime 
rei)Diied for Piejian- 
(ory ProeeBsea in 

Total Time : 
at present at apeod of 

Not wage per S-Hr. 
Day in jnes 
‘'it anna 

at present at speed of 

Peroentaga 
of the coat 
of ootton 
in the total 
cost of 

of Yam 

iiei tola 


speed 

•2:<0 Vds. 

ipeed 

250 Yds. 

yam 

1 

Velama Count 20 

2 

Kb. D 

1 

1 

per hour 
.1 

IfH 

4 

47'0 p. c. 

*6 

r>5'5 p, c. 

<1 

HO pies 

7 

13-7 plea 

8 

250 P.C. 

„ 25 

0 

1 

5 

130 

47-4 „ 

liO-7 „ 

lO-S ., 

13Ti „ 

330 ., 

.TO 

0 

1 

5 

170 

46-4 „ 

5B^1 „ 

12-3 „ 

14fl 

151 ,. 

T5 

0 

1 

n 

i;{2 

;i9'4 „ 

iYc7 „ 

140 ,, 

M-? „ 

no ., 

„ 40 

0 

5 

0 

i;if> 

33-7 ., 

490 „ 

100 „ 

25-2 „ 

7'8 

Pattusali Count 115 

. 0 

2 

2 

131 

4C'4 „ 

63-7 ., 

1P.3 

15-1 „ 

22-.5 ,. 

40 

0 

2 

4 

2t),5 

sas „ 

490 

19'5 „ 

190 ,. 

W'9 „ 

„ 45 

.. 0 

2 

fi 

280 

5l>T „ 

SIO „ 

19-3 „ 

m2 „ 

11)-1 „ 

„ 50 

0 

2 

8 

211 

45'8 „ 

500 . 

190 „ 

21-8 „ 

14*5 

56 

» 0 

:i 

0 

217 

52'2 „ 

55-7 „ 

18'7 „ ■ 

90-1 „ 

« 

.. CO 

• 0 

:i 

4 

22.5 

45'0 

480 „ 

170 „ 

192 „ 

150 „ 

„ 60 

.. 0 

2 

e 

170 

32-7 „ 

41*7 „ 

18-3 „ 

23-4 „ 

12'6 „ 

80 

, 0 

4 

0 

15ti 

40-2 „ 

580 „ 

13'1 

161 .. 

10*9 „ 


In judging whether the wages are projierly 
regulated or not, attention has to be paid to two 
important factors. Tlio output of a Iiigher ciiuut 
spinner is lower tlian that of a lower count 
spinner; for instance, in the Pattiisoli section, 
tho spinning spew! of an 80 count spiniier is 
16.'> yds. per hour, whereas that of ado's spinner 
is 'J65 yards. (The difference is not noticeable 
in the Velama section, where tlie spiods for all 
grades of spinning are about equal, and much 
lower tlian what they ought to teji Again, a 
high-count spinner, if her yani is to be of a 
goorl quality, must devote a proportionally longer 
time for the preparatory processes, than the 
spinner of the lower count. 'TTiis nocmsarily 
shortens the time available for spinning in the 
case of tile high count spinnm’. In onler to make 
duo allowances for these two factors, ao that a 
direct comparison might be made of . tiie wages 
that are earned by spinners of the different 
grades, tiie wages earned have been calculated 
at a basis speed of 250 yards per hour for all 
grades. This removes one ineqoali^ ; the other, 


that of the time necessary for tho preparatory 
processes remaining as a determining factor in 
the estimation of tiio wages. 

Wc have now to consider how tlio prices pwd 
by tho producer pc'r tola of yum ixinipuros with 
wages aotuidly roceivod by the spinner. It is ^ 
evident from the table that the wages received ^ 
by the FattusaUs compare unfavourably with those 
nsielvetl by tiic Velama spinners. This indue , 
to tlie Iiigher prices paiti liy the purchasers of 
Velama yurii. Tnia does not appear to be ^ fair • 
to tile Fattusalis who are_ the more ■ skilled ; 
spinners, as evidenced hy their hij^er spinning- j 
Bp<>ed and the greater strength of their yams in 
gdneraL In this respect a io-adjustinent_ of the 
prices offbr^ by the purchasers of Pattusali y.^a 
appears to be nocwsiuy. The conip^tivo prices 
for the different’ graiies of'yams in this , section 
also require a bett^ ^justmeuL - For exafnplt^ 
the spinner of the medium cmints, wic, AO’atiti’s, 
are better off than tho spinners of SO’s. In -'fafiL 
wages received by the spinners of Hffs’'and 
35*8 are about equal, in spite of the oomparsitively . 
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hifithpr Mi)6e<i (cotiiU for of the Hit’n 

spinners (see Tanlo 2 ). 

A grint ilsngt^r Uirentens un inilustry wh(>ii 
thn wujjen HMi nof. rognlHb'il in iiroportion to the 
skill itMuiiml of the workers. If tlio SO’s spitnior, 
in spite of the skill nnH enni (witness the hi^h 
spt'wl adiiovtsl by her nntl the lonujer time tnkeii 
for the prepnrntory ptwesses), ami In sj*ite of 
the hiph priw; of 4 an tins (the hiphest in faet 
ofteretl by the immhaser), is l■n^nillp loiii’h lower 
than those, spinninp lower counts, sh(> wouhi pive 
np spinning Ws iintl resort to spiiiniiip only 
modiuui counts. This wnnhl, in a very short 
tiiiie, ^ lead to the liisappeamnee of hiph-eount 
spinning. The Pnttusnli area, which frran een- 
tnries hna been the lioiiio of hiph-eonnt spinning, 
nnd which within Hvitip nicnwry was pruilucinp 
yarns of I'ity.s ami loft’s -toilay usually produces 
only rat’s, and spinners of sti's eaii be counted 
literally on one’s mipers. It i,s to he earnestly 
hopisl that pjneliasers of fine yiirti would 
recopiiixe this danpxT of the disap|>pamn(ie of 
hiph-<«iint spinninp and would sec* that the 
wapns aetuHily eyrm'd hy the spinners art! 
sufficiently nttraetive to induce tliein b) continue 
spinninp the hiphest counts. 

• 

Anai,ysw (ir Pn(>t>inTioN Costs 

In order to rt'pu'lnb' ]mnrhns<> of raw nititerial, 
tlio wapes bill atid itroduction, it wouhi be 
necessary to havs a knowlislpe of tho fat^tors 
that po to make np prodiicctiun costs. Tliis 
knowledpe would also ]>rovide tho eonsiiiner with 
a correct picture of the state of the industry and 
help_ to_ ciTinifi a_ healthy interest ajnonp the 
public in its activities and nsefulness, Tho 
necessitj^ an<l importance of such an analysis of 
production costs applies with greater force to 
Irhafli, which is to be repaiihsl as a key iudustiy 
enpapinp as it does many thonsiuiils of the 
poorest class of workers and which is ilejU'iideiit 
on the patroniu'c of all the elassi'.s of the nation. 
In the ahsonee of any such analysis of pi-odnc- 
tion costs of the diffenmt (paditii's of cloth in 
the reports of the provincial A I. S. A. orpnidza- 
tions^ we have attenipti'd Isdow an analysis for 
the thm* iliffenmt qnniities of k laid hi prodiuM'il 
by the Andhn’ (’Bninch, T’he jiape numlaws 
refer to tho “Re|)ort of the A.I.S.A., .\adhra Bmiieh, 
19iJ5)-;hl,”_ and to the ‘i’ricc List’ of the same 
orgHnizution, dattHl 1st rtetoher 1931). 

PATTIiSAl.l SWTION 

We have tuken. as an example the pnaluclion 
costs of the quality of - eloth hayinp 2G /h{ryo»ia 
and ri4 inches width. The selUnp price" of this 
cloth is Us. per jmrd (Price List, p. 2 .) 

In finding out the actual cost of production, 
wo have to dciluct the ovwheail chnrpes from tiie 
sellinp price. As . fipures for overheaii eharpes 
have not been nientiouod in the report, these 
have been calc,iil(itwl by us from the yearly 


balance-sheets of the various production and 
salts centres appemletl to the report, 

Hale Price : Quality : Width 'si inches 
per yard (l.iist, p. 2) Bs.2 3 6 

Ovcrheml Charges; — 

1. ’I'am-Ihirchascrs’ Ckimmission 

(n S pies ixT Kupee (I 1 3 

2. bistahlishnient & interest 
charges of ]iroduction 
Centres ^ 1 anna 

|K'r Uiimsi (1 1 It) 

3. Henil-ofntte Rebate, 

(?i 9 ps. per Rupee tl 0 11 

4. Rstahlishinerit & Interest 
chargi's of Side Centres 

f* li) ps. per Riipi'e 0 2 4 0 6 4 

Pitiduetion Cost per yawl of eloth - 

Rs. 1 13 2 

Ilf inn ill 1‘roihirt.iim jm i/ard of f]o1h :— 

Penreiitnge 

1. W. ■avcfs' Wages for in total Coni 
P/2(l: \V/rd” fUeport, 

p. 2.-p) Rs, 0 6 fi 22.4 «/o 

2. Sf(ill tiers’ Wages for 

fl tolas of llKlTi counts 
of yam usisl per yard 
of the alsivc cloth 1 2 4 62.9 ®/o 

3. (sist of Riiw-( 'ol.ton 

(See Table 2, col. H 0 4 4 14.2 ®/(i 
Rs. i 1.^ 2 

Vi'liinia Section 

Cloth of ‘‘Pnnjain 24" and width oO inches 
was takiui as an example, and using the same 
methoti the following laTcentages nave heeii 

obtained : 

«/(j of tolaf coni 

1. Weavers’ ^Vages 28.4 o/o 

2. Spinners' Wagi-s 61,0 O/^ 

3. Cost of RnW'Cottoii 10.6 ®/o 

Proilui-tion Costs in Coarse Cloth Section 

As examples for tliis .section, two qualities of 
eloth fnint two eeiitn'S were taken, w';.. Quality 
Piwynw 14, width .o4 inches, prildiiwxl at the Kailasii- 
initiiin Centre (10 ewiiiit) ; jsjlling price Rs. 0-8-6 
per yard; and (iuiility^'/’oiyn'w 18, width .flo 
inchl's, prodnctHl at the Kaiiiipiir Centre (20 count) : 
st'lliiig price Rs. 0-10-6 (Price liiat, pp. 8, 9). 
Prices of Cotton and wages linve been calenlatcd 
aecording to those given in Tabic 3. I'he 
dillerent items in the analysis are given below : 

Ponentn^ of net roftt 
Kailaspatam Kaiinpur 
Centrg Centre 
1, Spinners’ Wages 20,6" ®/o ■ fi().2 #/o 

, 2.- Orders’ Wages 10,3 o^ 3.8 o/o 

3. Ginners’ Wages 1,7 ®/o 0.6 ®^ 

4. Wenvera’ Wages 3.5,1 3.3.6 o/o 

6. Cost of Raw Cotton 32,4 o/o 11.8 ®/o 

Increased Output of Yarn and Cheaper Prices 

’The above analysis of production ooaLs throws 
light on the poasibili^ of cheapening khadi. The 
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(|u<>stion of nchiovitijr IJh.j by n ixMiuriton in Hie 
of (<pliinmc wtiRiv liiis b«'n pon^idpriil in a 
pn'vioit'* parajrrapli. A batt^T inrthwl is to 
(Niiitfrt measim*!* to incrcaN* tlio oatimi of yarn 
[H-r spiiuHo. Hpinniiig-!*iM’(‘(l niuoniJ' tlu’ timsyum 
jipituu'rs (wo Tnbla 2) in alniormally low, l.lio 
hifjhorst spowl bi’inj; only ’iSi) yarilx piT hour. 
Sp«hI« in tho !«'rtion iiri' «tiil wovsi', a 

»pc"«l of 250 yards being: very raif^ iinli\>it. [a>w 
spntla nnc{ tlio ia)ns<’(|iiont small output of yarn, 
is tho reason for the nieiijrn' wajpjs earned by 
tbe spinners. If it is possible to (lonl)li! tbe sjieisl 
of the epiiiner, and thereby double lier output, 
the piWucers of elotii eiui tiien buy their yarn at 
lower rates and still the spiuiuTa would Ik’ able 
to earn an inereasixl way;o and the eloth itself 
could be aolc! at lower prices. 

In the fiiw-yarn sis-tiou, spiiini'i's’ wajies 
aer'oiiiit for TiS-lhi per cviit of the net cost of 
pnidiiction. A riMliietion in the jjriees of yarn, 
following an iiitTOtsed out]mt laiii bring alront 
an iniinodinte and prof M)i'tii>ii ate nsluetion in 
the prices of eloth. The extent to whieh cloth 
eoold be ehenpened dejn'iitls oti the possible 
ncreas4‘ in the spinning-speed liiglier than tlial. tiow 
obtaining. Tlie grenti'St nsluetion in tile prices for 
the given snmlt increase in sjietsi, is ptissibli* 
in the Velania scetion. Here the spi-eds mf 
abiiomially low. Iti the Pattusali si'etion, wIicit 
a .sp(<e<l of 2li<l yanis is eominoii, the nslnetion 
that would be iv).s.silile is not very great, tlioiiglt 
hiTi> p>o an aiipreciablo reiinction can be 
aehicvwl. 

In the (!Our»e-ynrn swtioii thi’ spititiei's' wagi's 
m-count for only 511 per rent in the Jneilinin 
scertion, un<1 to At per eent in tlie eoarse se«-tion. 
As the present spee<is in Andhra an' mucli 
lower than those that eoiild easily be jms.^ible, 
the inaxinium possible aniount of rsluctioii in 
prices of eloth for a given small increase in the 
spinning-spoc<i is stibstaiitial. 

There is a possiiiility for an enormous lunount 
of improvement in the spinniiig-sjieisls of the 
Aiuihm Hpinners. Anilhrn line-yarn spinners 
are foremost in tlie whohi country in the 
spinning of high counts. Vet in tile matter of 
eoarse yarn, they lag far la'hiinl the spinners of 
other provine<!.s. fn Salairniati tlie aviTiige spis'd 
for n counts (medium count) is not less dnin 
4tt) yanU. At^ the liingalore Exhiliition, 8jt. 
Keshav .Gandhi spun 11 count at a speed of 
fioO yards per hour. At the Mailras Exhibition, 
he spun *2J count at a spewl of 4<H) yanls. Sjt. 
Devadhar at the Lahore Exhibition spun U’s 
at a .speed of 717 yards. At Bangalore, Hriinati 
Veeramina (Andhra) spun 1‘attu.sali yarn of 4(rs 
with a spee<l of 4<)(J yawls, and (id’s with a speed 

257 yawls ™r hour. In the same competition, 
Kcshavbhai spun fiO’s with a speed of 
•loO yawls. 

These records in spinning-speeds demonstrate 
cleurly the great iiicre^ jn output per spindle 
that is possible by brtngjng into use a netter 


type of ebnrkhn and by educating Uic spiniiera 
to follow a better spinning bxihiihiuc. In this 
n'sjsx’t it is to 1h‘ W'gw'tlod that the Andhra 
A.I.K.A. Iins not taken aii.v luletpuiti* st<‘ps. The 
teehnhul depiirtiiient at l4nbuniuiti has pwtved 
licyoiid doubt the enormous possibilities of an 
impwiviKl eharkliu. t4jls. Puntuinbekar and 
Varadaeiiari, in their prixe essay, have also (iaalt 
iilsmt the |H>ssibIe iiicwase of output that would 
w.sult from the adoption of better appliances. 
Tliey give figuri's of tlie inci'ease that would 
lesnlt from tbe us.' of a Inittcr tyjai of spindle. 
Hue to tbe initiative of the oflieials of the A.I.BJk. 
Pine Viini (Vntnt at t’bieaeiilo (Andhra), stool 
spindles of BniuinutUi and Bawloli types were 
intmiueeil as an experimental measure, ^ 
response to a suggeslinii fnan us) among Uio 
V'l'liima s]iiiiuevs in their Nanisaiinapeta area. 
Niue iiiimtiis later (in '.liiue 10i)3], the uffioial 
in ehiirgi- of this vil!agl^ in discussing tho 
results of this experiment, nssuwsl us that as 
a result of the use of the new spindle, the 
yam prodiws'il at his ceiitw' bail shown a gwiat 
improvement In c|Uiility, twist and finoness and 
that tile wnivers wewi exiierienriag loss trouble 
with the yarn tliiui formerly. It was still more 
gratify mg 1o Wrii from him that as a result of 
the intwsluetioii of Ihi'so spindles, the spinners 
wewi now able to earn an •iiiewiawi in wages of 
not less tlian 5 jiios a day. Tills is n clear 
Iimijf of how even simill improvements in the 
elisrkhii anil siiiiiiiing tiS'hnii|ue can bring 
inereieu'd wages to the spinners, awonipaniwl with 
an imiirovenient in the (pianlity _ and quality 
of the yarn. It would ho infesting to know 
what encouragement and facilities the Anilhra 
Provim-ial Hciul-iiuartcrs propose _ to giyfl to 
their offirisls on the spot to extend this experiment 
throngliout the fine-yarn area. 

(!()Ttox Pun't>i AND Chkai’kk Khatii 
Fwiiii . tile analysis of production costa wo 
find that the cost of raw material i. s., cotton-- 
amounts to 11 pA\ of the cost of production in 
Velama cloth (3(l-l<l’s), 14 p.c. in Pattusali cloth 
(■•{IVJtd’s), 13 p,e. in the mtslium coarse cloth (20’s) 
and to as high as 311 p.c. in tho coarse cloth (ID’s). 
Any fall in the price of wittaii, would therefore 
Imiielit tile consumer, by bringing _ about an 
immisliiite mliietion in the selling price of cloth, 

PKiera IS Asiuika Durino 1021-lfJ.Ht 
We have already remarked that a perfect 
•yslem of I'ost aeeounts would help the producer 
in determining his productiiiii costa and in fixing 
hia spiling prices. We give _ below a tabular 
statement of the cotton prioes. Wages paid 
(ba^ on our analyses! yam prices and the 
selling prices of Andhra _ cloth (Kailasapatam 
A.IB.A. (lentre), together with the actual selling 
prices and the selling _ pric« calculated by us 
according to the data in the' table, for the period 
1921-1834. (The priwis of rayv^utton are those 
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ruliiijt at the Tntii marki^t. Tho irifotiimtion b) cnli'ulaled prices thun during; the ycarif lieforc*. 

about the. woj^efl in Ihn diffm'tit bran rhea of the The lower priees at which thc'Andhm AJ.8.A. 

industry during these eleven yeara haa been has sold tlieir production, accounts for the loas 

gathered by us from market reports and from sustained by them during these yeara. The 

reports of prixlucers (brivalc anil A.I.S.A.). The Hiietuntions m the cotton prices during l!)21-27, 

overhead cliurpes have been calculaUal by ua at tlie subsequent heavy fall, the loss sustained by 

Ra 0-3-H per rupee, (.'loth of- {'unjatn 14 and the dejiretdation of toe cotton bought hy theni 

width of .'A inches produced at tlie Kailaanpatani during the period of falling prioes, aie respoh- 

eentro baa been taken as the standard for the sible for this loss (see Report, ji. d'l). 'It is also 

purpose of coleiilation. jMssiblc that the Andhra A.lJ^.A, has sold its 

With ^ord to the actual and the isaleulnltsl cloth at sacrifice prices in order to popularize 
selling priees, it is seen that the prices at vrhjch khadi and to create employment for the great 

clotii WHS sold was much lower than that eal- ninss of the proverty stricken population for 

uulated by ua; and that during, the last three whom no other is avaihdde. 

yeara the aetuma have approximated more eloaely ('hU'Acoi.k November IbUi 

TABLE 3 



1921 

1922 

I92:i 

1924 

1925 

ITiO 

1927 

t92K 

1929 

1039 

mu 

1. Prioc of Raw (krtton 
per Caiidy 

Rs. ir. 

liO 

Tin 

r >2 

52 

52 

.57 

55 

92 

25 

39 

% Ginning Warn s foi‘ 

1 jnaiinQ 

9-9-0 

IMM) 

(Mi-0 

o-ri-(; 

9-54) 

9-541 

0-5-11 

9-1-11 

o4-0 

94-0 

(H-0 

3. Carding Wagw* for 

1 niaund 

24M) 

2-tMl 

t 

2-1 Ml 

1-V1-9 

1-1241 

14t4l 

1-H4) 

1-S4) 

1 -.S41 

1-H4t 

1-S4) 

4. Spinning Wages for 

1 ntauiid of yi^n 

«-IM) 

S4»-9 

S-9-1) 

7-lMl 

74M) 

(MMI 

(i-H4) 

0-S-O 

li-H4l 

«-H4l 

(1-94» 


6. Weaver's Wagi’s P/14, 

W/54” per YanI 0-i-^ Ii-Mi (VUi (KMi (K4-(> (KM» 

6. Actual SeHing Prii'e 

of Cloth per Yard ij-tl-UU-ll-ini-U-O tUlMj i.i-iiwi ij-UM) (I-Kk) U-W) 


7. Calculated Helling Price 

of Cloth por Yard l»-l^-I (i^Id-ri (l-l l-l(i 9-114 O-Iu-'i u-11-9 9-19-19 0-S-H 9-!S-9 9-M-9 



Maya Temple at CllMclien It*a (Restoiiwl) Typical Aztec Peasants—the Ooiiimitte«« for the 
i i>:. ■ . . rural school at Han Jorge TezoquiiHin 


See article ou p. iO 
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Ml'S. Siiniiiiltni Niiik, m. a. 


Mi.ss liiiiiijmiii Miiklicrji't.' 

^fIK£t BlNAt'ANl >[rKI[KI{.)l‘llj, tht; Kl'lllld-illlllfriltor 
Ilf Mr. Kitiil Miikhrrjff, clmriiu'il tlic umliiTKMi witli 
Imr cxtmonliiiiiry miHiciil fctita in tlu' liLsi 
.VlliUiiibiul Afnsic ('oiifomitT. Slii' is n p’rl nf 
ten only. 

Miw. Sabai.arai Naik, .w. a., Hononiry Ijiidy 
i^iiporiiitondont of the Pevii Sadiin, I’oimti, niid 
FoHow of the tJniverKity of Bombay, proaiilcd <it 
the fourtli Ujjiiin Heaaioii of the fJwallor S'lato 
Women’a Conference on November 7 and H last. 

Mhb. KaMAI.AUAI N. Vl.lAYKAll ha.a been 
apiiointed Honorary >{Hj;iatrato at Andhori, 
Itombay. She is tho first among ladies ni liold 
siieU a post over there. 

Mias SunARNA fTTK^aii was a student of 
outstanding merit in the Medical Colley, 
Calcutta. She obtiiinial the (jrold_ Medal _ in 
Pathology and Culvert’a Me4lHl_ in Mwlieine, 
the GoixJovu Scholarship in midwifery, F. C. 
(.'hatterji’a f^holurship in normal and morbid 
Histology and several College Scholarshi|«. 
i^bc afio received the First Certificate of 
Mpnoiirs in Modlcine and the Certificate of 
Honours in Medical Jurisprudence. _ She has 
Iiasi^i the Final M. B. Examim^on with honours 
obtaining the 2nd. place in Medicine and .’Ird. place 
in Surgery. • 



Mrs. Kamalabat N,.Yijaykar 
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Two Poems by Tagore 

Iti Vimn-lihtiTaii Hmrit nppenr the following 
poems by Dr, Rnbinilnmath Tagore ; 

Preedom 

Krwlom From fear i» the fiWHiom I elsim for yon. 

My Motherland ! 

Tear, tba phantom demon, 

^sped by your own distorted drcarnH. 

Kre:<lmii from the burden of ages, 

bending yonr head, breaking your hack, 
blinding your eyea to the beckoning cull of fiilnro ; 
Prenlnm front shackles of sliiinbi r 

with wbi<-h yon fasten yotirselF to night’a stillinsts, 
miatmaling the atar that sitenks 
of troth'* advetitiiroiis |nith : 

Freedom from the anarchy oF n destiny 

wtiOKo sails are weakly yielded to blind ' 

uncertain winds, 

and tbo helm to a hand ever rigid and cold 

as I leath ; 

Freedom from the inauU. o( dwelling in a doll’s world 
where moTements are' started through brain leas wires, 
rept'uted through mindlesa iiahits, 
wncre ftgurea wait with patient obedience for a master 

of ehow 

to Ite stirred into a moment'a luimiery of life. 

OreotingB 

Though [ know, my friend, that we are difrcrciit 
my mind refuses to own it. 

P'or wo two woke up in the same slccpluas night 
white the birds sang, 
and the same sjioll of the spring 
entered otir hearts. 

Though your face is towards the light 
and mine in the shade 

the delight of our meeting is sweet and secret, 
for the flood of youth in ite eddying dance 
has drawn us close. 

With your glory and grace you conquer the world 
my face is pale 

But a magnanimous breath of life 
baa carried me to your side 
and the dark Koe of our difference 

ia a^w with the radiance of a dawn. < 


How to Toach ‘Now Words’ in English 

Mr. Bidhu Ranjan Danjg.A.. at. contribiitoa nn 
interesting paper to 7he Jjsacher^ Journal on the 
above aubjecL Wo quote the following passages 
from it: . 


No doubt I have made a favourable reference to 
some of the existing tc.'it books on Knglish but to be 
sura, most of them have been propareo with uo regard 
being paid to the psychological stages of the develop¬ 
ment of the language-ability oF the child. I,ict me 
elaborate the point. A child narmnlty learns a language 
relating it to his own l•xpericuen of life and environ¬ 
ment. Along with the sucking of his mother's breast 
he learns te utter 'miiwmii next he utters ‘papa' as 
he sera his hither fondle him and so on. As his 
experience grows wider with his growth, his vocabulary 
also iiiercasua in si/,a and this process goes nn indefi¬ 
nitely for a long period, 'rhereferu the words te be 
used in the texts must suit ihu lueufal age and 
experience of the learner for whom it is intcndeif. 
The authors in most cases overlook this principle. 
Instead of drawing on seieiitifleally standaplised lists 
such OS Dr, Thorndike’s list of 1000 common words 
in Knglish, they rely upon their own judgment and 
introdnee worris baphsMirdly. Thin makes thn teaching 
and learning nF Knglish all the more ditricnlt and 
arduous, beeauso, the teacher gets no opporlunily 
of working on the bonds of ansoeintion possessed by 
the learner with a view to making him lerarn a 
thing. As for instance, if the word '‘erniscr” be 
introdiiecd in a text book lor class III in oor 
country, how can the teacher bring home to the 
learner the itlen conveyed by ttic word and how can 
the learner grasp it at this stage? Is not the thing 
lieyond his I'xperienoe? 'rhus some authors un¬ 
thinkingly introdni« words of the later stages in the 
lessons of the earlier stages and rire rerta. This 
nets as a setback to normal progress. “An Knglish 
rrimer" by W. Wordsworth (for class III) is just 
to my hand. In this book, I find, such difficult and 
uncommon words ns "muddy and fertile” introduced 
in Ticaaon 2.i, p. lid but simple and familiar words 
such as "breakFoat, kite, lesson” have been reserved 
for licsson 1(1. p. .1.'). Is it not indiscriminate ? In 
this respeet, Hr. West’s graded scries of the new 
method Headers are by far the heat in the market 
The ‘new words' arc there' printed in bold types in 
the lessons and on their margin. Moreover, scienti¬ 
fically standardised words have been introduced step 
by step in order of difficulty. These words have been 
repcatMly used to leave )>ermanent impressions on 
the lesrners. Mr. Criiha’a tiimpio Readers and Mr. 
Chatterjee's Readers are the next best. 

Now. let 118 enlarge on the method of teaching 
‘New Words' to be ascertained in- - the manner 
sk^hed above. The teacher should’ t^c up each of 
the words at a time. Ho should fifst of all explain 
it. aa usual, with reference to the context dealing 
wi^ all its denotations and counotatioua He should 
also tiy to link it with the apperceptive mass of the 
learner. He should at the same time brmg as many 
of the derivatives as possible te the notice of the 
learner. Then he should give the learner a sufficient 
drilling in the practical use of the “New Word.’ 
Herein Kea the moet important part of the teacher's 
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work. H« caunot neglect it without diriment to the 
l■a 1 l«e of learning or for the mutter of fnut, the 
leeching of the fameuage. While doing ao, the 
leneher ehotiltl inwiabiy detach the 'Xew word’.from 
ibe given context. For, the learner of a laaKoagc 
iihonld be enabled to uee the newly acquired Srora’ 
■jiiite independently in a setting difTerent from that 
of the text or otherwise the value of this new 
acquisition will be aa good aa nil. An example will 
clear up the issue. Take a short sentence ;^''l’mm's 
fiarents lovs him." I.et us aupiiose that ‘I’iirentB’ 
is the ‘New word’ here: it yrill not do for the 
teacher if he merely explains the meaning of the 
word. Ho shontd make the learners drill the word 
independently. He should ask them to frnme with 
the word such simple scntencea ns the following ;— 
"My parents love me/' "flis parents aro di^,’’ 
“Vou have got your parents," “My father and mothw 
lire my parents'' and so on. This process is called 
•‘IhuuMri-nfintC' according to the terminology of 
iiiouern science. Hero it means “detschlng a word 
rraiii its given text and using it indepcndeiilly.’’ 
I'nlesB the learners become skilled in "depolarining" 
a “ni^v word’’ it is idle to expert that he would 
scitiiire a ‘'feeling" of the language within a rcason- 
slilo lime even tWugh be might not sjiarc psins. 


Indigenous Insurance 

In^uraiu'e la goiiernlly regarded iia nii 
iiii|M.irtittioii from the WesL It wns in vogue in 
'Onie form or other In liidin also till ncfX'iit times. 
.Mr. .F.-M. 'Datta liiis given ;i very iiitorewting 
necoiiiil of .soma forma of iiirligenoua Insimtiice in 
Worlil. We mnkc iheao extracts from it; 

I Id the borders of llarkargaiij boats plying on 
■xrtain rivers sumelimes got drowncil with nil hands 
an lioard. The boatmen, muslly Muhammadans, 
ill-fore starling oti a voyage sought the blessings 
and protection of a certain local /’//■ or saint, 
olleivd and paid ."i pice per head on board 

lu the man in charge of the shrine and thus 
pledged their lives to the fir. if they returned 
alive, they would pay 'i pice more, ottfer another 
•‘inti ns ihatlksgivlog and ihita redeem themselves. 
I'hry believed that the fir took s]x<;ial care in 
proieeiing bis servants or slaves during the voyage, 
(f they were drowned, the man in chargu of the 
'hrinc is to provide their widows with food and 
■'.xiiaenc for a year and a day. so that they may 
light the lump according to Muhammadan custom 
:iiul practice, to illuminate Ilieir journey heavenwards, 
free from all eaies. 

t'his practice was in vogue until some 40 ycara 
ago when a dispute between two rival c’uimants to 
the shrine imt a slop to it. Unc reason for 
iliscontiotiiiig the practice may have been the rise 
in the price of food stuirs and the consequent 
increased cost of providing for the widowa for the 
'picittc period, while the amount of traditional 
charges of . 3 pice remained the same. The proportion 
of itersons pkddng their liven at the sbiute to the 
number drowned in a year must have been lesa/^n 
ilie proponiou of dO pice to the eost of providing 
(be ividows for a .year and a day. That is why the 
lystcm worked so long aa it laatea. 

The Pir’a ehrine was unconsciously ca^ieg on 
■be business Of accident iiisarance, and life insurance 
for a specific voyage oombined. 
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In the days before the advent of sloamers and 
raUwaya, old people, especially old widows, wto 
went on pilgrimage to ifoiiates or to llrindabtti or 
to other distant shrlnea with a view to attending the 
rest of their days there, often deposited a lump sum 
with some honest Rrm of traders on the under¬ 
standing that the sum ao deposited would be treated 
as the capital of the lirro, and out of it and t^ 
trading profits tliereon, die person so depositing 
would get a small monthly allowanoe sufficient to 
cover his ordinary exjtenses so long os the depoaitw 
lived. If the depositor lived lotif^ the resulting loss 
may fall on the firm ; but if he died soon, the 
consoi|iient gain would Iw firm's. An Quinary firm 
would not accept the risks for more than three or 
four lives at a tine ; so it could not be safely 
asserted that such payments of aiinaitics wore made 
on actuarial principles, lint some rongh and ready 
actuarial principles must bare been known to them 
to delcrtninc tiic rates of the muntlily allowanee 
depending upon the ago and sex and caste of the 
de|x)sitor, for we bear of such principles us that a 
widow would live Iniiger lhait male | that a 
ilrahmin would live lirire ns long as a Natiasakh, 
nnd so forth. 

We are told that in former times in such placee 
of pilgiimat^ ns Xobadwip. an aged pilgrim would 
deposit a h.xcd sum, say lU. r/K) witji tiic (iossain 
of a shrine or nii ni/ir/t, and in return he would 
get Ixintd and lodging free for the rest of his life. 
.\s a laike iinniber of devotees, 20 or ilO, would 
genera]ly stoji at a |>ai'tieular shrine or ak/im, the 
syiteiu bad soniu sort of roiiglv and ready actuarial 
basis for its auceesH. .Vtiy loss that would otherwise 
Eall on the shrine or idhni, was generally mado good 
by other mx'BsIoiiu] jiilgrims • and devotees. 'The 
annuilanfs, if we tuny so term Che depositors, also 
hel{>ed fhe iiislilution by doing such odd light 
luanual work as they could easily iierform, such aa 
sweeping the gardens, Ircating eyiiibals, sewing 
garlands &r. 


Univeiaity Education 

[>r, W. S. l.'niuhurt delivered nti ndtltese ut a 
meeting of tlie liotiivy ( Tub, Cnleutu, on “University 
Mdumioii,” It has liocn^ rcpro(iuo(»l in The 
f'fiU-nlUi llri'ieir. The following pHuange from it 
sliouhl set tile tidvcaintcs of tecliiiieal edueation to 
think iilioul the fate of the unemployed expert; 

Wlicn we turn to the positive side of the matter 
wc find that the remedy suggested by the critioa is 
that tdncalioii should )>e of a less literary chanicUr 
and that it should be more vocational and tet^iiicai. 
'ITtc knowledge of liigher mat hematics and philosophy 
and iSanakrit, docs nor, it is^ said, fill the family 
coders, ket the training be directly related to ^0 
work that is available, (live them the edacatfou 
that will be nsefuL and stop this waste. Waste, yes, 
frogi the point of view of quick returns, but perhaps 
not waste in the long run. At least do not let us 
decide the question out of band. And here again it 
seems that you aro trying to solve an essenUally 
economic problem by a change in educational meth^ 
By all means improve your technical education and 
it wilt do something. Hut do not expect it to do 
everything. It will not make a piece of land whieh 
even on the most modern methods esn piodnee only 
bnou^ food for fifty peopls, capable of supporting 
double that number, Your change over to technleiu 
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education wouUl be nn excellent ])tn«ees if it were 
e CMC of poeta wnitin;! until men are trained to fill 
them. But that ia not Kn. Those turned out of 
lec^ical training achooU lind the greatest diflicalty 
m aecuriug employ mo iit, an>] there are many traineu 
to the utmost pitch of eflieinncy in the West who 
can And nothing to il) on their return to this 
country. Now to my mind there is no sadder 
ap.tcta(de than that or the iinemploym) export. Uo 
haa been mado rcudy for only one line and that liue 
U clo9^ to him. Ife has not the general cdiicatiou 
wbich enables him to turn to anything else. He 
cannot dig, or jwrhaps. if he is a mining engineer, 
he can do nothing else; and to beg hn is ashamfxl. 
He la down and out now bxrause ho has been tied 
down at too early a stage in his educational career. 
And personally it I haii_ to be iiiiemployH I bad 
rather be uacmployed with a full mind than an 
empty one and a university education <)dcs at least 
prof era to Fill the mind. I should at least have 
eomelhing to think about while I sat about waiting. 
When the stOmaeh is cmf>ty there is no pnrlieniar 
advantage in having the mind empty also. 


The Child's Education 

In II pniH-r ih Itli-iriflii Dr Morin 

Moiitessori writes : 

When the independent life of the chi In is not 
reengni/ed with its own charilcterislics and its own 
ends, when the aihilt nntn interprets these charset eri¬ 
stics and ends—which are difl'nrcnt from his—as being 
errors in the child which he must make speed to 
oorrccl, there aris^ hotwoen the strong mid the weak 
a struggle which is fatal to mankind, h'or it is verily 
ulMn the perfect and tranquil spiritual life of the 
child that depend the health or siekoess of the soul, 
the strength or weakness of the ehar.aetcr. the clearness 
or obscnrily of the intellect. And if, during the deli¬ 
cate and pmions {icriod of ehtldliood. a sacrilegious 
form of servitude has been inflicted niton the children 
it would no longer be possible tor men successfully to 
accomplish great deeds -and we hme there the 
eymbolical sense of the Bible story of the Tower of 
Babel. 

Now. the struggle between the adult, and tlie child 
finds its expression -both within the family circle and 
at school—in what is till called Iiv the old name of 
“education.” Bat when the intrinsic value of the 
child’s personality has been roenguised and he ^s 
been given rooni to expand, as is ' the ease in onr 
■eboola (where the_ child creates for himself an 
an environment auit^ to his spiritual growth), we 
have had the revelation of an entirely new child, 
whose astonishing charateristies are the op]x>site of 
those that had hitherto Itceii otiserved. 

We may therefore assert thst it would be possible 
hy the renewing of education, to produce a better type 
01 man, a man endued with superior eharaetcriaties 
as if bdonging to a new race ; the superman of 
which Nitzsche caught glimpses. Herein lies the 
part that education has to play in the struggle 
between war and peace, and not in its cullund content. 
Above all it is to be noted that the child, a 
p.issionato lover of order and work, possesses in¬ 
tellectual qualities superior by far to what might 
have been expected. It is very evident that, subjected 
to the usual education, the child has had not only 
to withdraw within himself, but to dinimnlate his 


powers, in order to adwt himself to th; jiidgincnt 
of the adult who lorded it over him. And so the 
child peeforinej the cruel task first of hiding his 
real self, then of forgetting it, of liurying in his 
«nb-eonscioiHness a wealth of expanding life whose 
aspirations were frustrated. Then, liearing this hidden- 
burden, |iu encountered the errors eurreiit in the 
world. 

Thus does the probleni of education present itself 
when we envisage it from the pjint of view of war 
and pence, not as a in< Iter of what ought, or ought 
not, to be taught. Whether we sp:».k or do not speak 
of war to the children, whealher we adapt history for 
their use in this way nr in that way, does' not 
change the deatiny of mankind. But an euuc.stion that 
is merely a bliiik! stiiggle liUween the strong and the 
wet'k can only produce an inellieieiit man. weakeueJ, 
and enslaved, n man whose growth has been stunted. 


A School for Defective ChUdreu 
In Trii'lihifi, n scientific ionranl on education, 
iiplienrs the tollowing: 

Tbe csticialud number of mentally we.sk ehiliireit |iii 
Boigut, Ikhar and Assam is over rvyKti. How to 
(leal witli i.bc mentally delivieiit or feeble-minded 
pcisoiis, cstnvialiy groiviug children, is a problem of 
lifst.-rate iiii|iorUitiee, 

I'liblie I'eciigiiiiiuii of the (‘hiiins of siieh rhlUireii 
begin in Europe with l>r, Ttard of the Paris School 
for the DvJif in llVll, In the course of the nineteenth 
century, Eiirnpe and .\merica came to realize lhal in 
the inlei'est.B of both hunitnity and society .such, 
children shontil be gatlierixl together in special. 
insliLiuions hir |>i'opcr and appropriate training. O.i 
humanitarian grounds we should seriously consider 
and bear in mind that (1) the feeblcmiodeil are our 
eliildrcn, and we ran cannot nll'.irJ to neglect them 
without di’iiving our obligalious as parents : that 

when wi! have institutions for the lilind. schools for 
the deaf and dnmli. asylums fur lepers, societies for 
the prevention of cruelty towards ehildrcii. why 
should wc not have soeietitis or institutions lot the 
develoi>raent of those who whavc 'less brains' than 
ours elves f 

On social grounds also, wc should lecnember that 
(1) A mentally defective child oeeupies most of the 
time, nttciitioii and energy of the parents, with the 
result 1 hat the other luirmil children ten d to be 
neglected. (2) That ditfectivc children as they grow 
embarrass their parents ; and tnd general pnulic, not 
knowing or fulW renlizing-'yhe significance of thiir 
real weakness, often unconsciously persecute them by 
staring at them or calling them by names such as 
haJm (nliotic) or holm (foobshl. The result is that 
they not only lose what little self-confldcnee they 
have, hut btxiome positively unsocial, irrational or 
mischievous little units Of soci^y. (B) '^at just 
as we protect the ^ncral public from infectious 
dLscosea by special laws, oo we mnst protect society 
by having such children specially dealt ‘ with so as 
to keep it safe from any mischief at/.their hands, 
and by trying to develop them into uscfull members 
of society, if possible. 

These considerations lead ns to the (Question—How 
should we deal with thein f Ttie only aniwer is — 
Place them, not only for their greatest well-bMog but 
also for the protection of society, in an environment 
of gcnteless and understanding and lore ; in a place 
free for the complications that confuse their little 
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iifitins : mianl them from protilcms and playmates 
that diseonraKC ihein and i;ire them a senao of 
inferiority. All this is possible only in an instillation 
.-|H'eially rstsbliahrd for them. I n siieh an inatitiilioii 
a mentally defeetive child can live in an atninsphire 
(very part of vbieh is jalanned with faretboiiirht atad 
.■are' to recOKniae his shortcomiiifpi and to naoet bis 
■ipeeial needs ; where every soul nltcndiii>r him is 
lilrdired to the ereeil of fertilizinja: his barren life; and 
where an ed neat ion is ianparlei! whia'h laeiiiK sjieeiallY 
adafalrd to him aims to make him ivonomiraltv 
iiadependent. and to develop the fullest life of whii’h 
he is eapabic. 

Sneh an inslitulioaa has reeently liern eslablishid 
in Itcniral. under the nnspieea of the Itodhanii Sainili, 
.an sssoeiation for Ihi; care and contraal of the feeble, 
mitaded. It is ri'Klsteri’d under .\ct XXI of list it, 
with a stroiijr eonimitb'e under the iiresideney of Sj. 
Uaaanoaatada ('hatlerjee of Ihi- Mmlrin Untrir. '[’he 
foiinder..s(erelary of the Hamili is llabii tiirija llhiisnn 
.Miakhetjee, li.fi., Assislant I’liblio I’loseeiilor. 

_'l-l’or};ana.s. The lbaj;ib of .Ihiirnraati made a free 
eift of -.VI hif/htiri (anon; llaain ISi) aeres) of land at 
.Ihar^^ram, soiaae % miles west of l aleiill.i. The phiee 
is aiisolntely free from niialarin and very heallhy ; 
llae efrinkita" water is siapiilaoi from a naliaml spriii;^ 
wliieh never dries up. 

The whole alaaiOfphire in ealin and (|niel. Il<alhaiia 
the niinae of the inslilttrloai, was Sfieeially r-ninei| by 
the poit Ilaliindra Nath 'I'seore. It. has already 
started wnik with n few ehildn ii. and l.l.-(;()l. < twi n 

I'aikeliyv Hill of the Itaiaelii .Maaital Hosiiital has 
kindly proanised to sn|>erviae tha weak of llae iiasii’ln- 
tion. As it is tile tiivt institntioTi of its kiiad in 
India, its progress anil ilevilopanent will be wnlehed 
with the keenest iiatei'est. In einia'se of lime, wi' hope 
iimaiy siiela institutions w ill Ian establashei! to deal with 
the baa'i^e niamlH^r of mentally defeetive ehildreai. 

Those who desio^ further Inforniatinn niny refer to 
the seeretary, il-'i la joy Miikherjeji l.niaa*. [{howniii|a)re. 
Caleutla. 


Healthy Feet 

T’o hiavi; healthy feel, Ibo followiai}; railes 
.slioiilil be ianpticitly nbsea'ved. Tbeso npjaear iaa 
Tin- \r‘l!rluilillt 'Hill Ikril/il nf 

ffriifiJi : 

The followinn exercises will strengthera lanth b’ct 
and ankles, and nanny of them ean he |>erfcrnied 
dnrinjr the day at odd limes. 

I. Staand erect. lliee on the Iocs as bi|rh ss 
iMwsible. keeping the feet parallel. Then slowly siaak 
bark to first poaiiioai. 

Kepeat as alxive, with the feet tnrned in. a aid 
placed wade apart. This is more ditficailt than the 
I'trst. 

d. !?it oia a chair, place one foot on the other knee, 
and prasp the foot with both hands. Uotate the foot, 
pushaaiK it as far round as possible very slowly. 
Repeat with the other foot. 

4. Repeat the above exercise with the feet held ont 
in front. Rotate each foot separately, describine a 
circle in the air. An anausinK variation of this exer¬ 
cise as to write one’s name an the air. This strenKthens 
the instep and aiakles, as well as the muecles of the 
foot. 

5. Walk around the room on the ontside edfo: of 

‘the feet. • 

6. Sit again, holding the ^et in. Now atretcb the 


feet prndiaally downwards as Far as )Ossil>lc. Hold 
the iiwilion, then begin to sireteh again in an upward 
dirct'tion. T’his eau lac dotie in Ijl« 1 before rising. 

7. Walk on tip-toea around ihe room. I'rartiae 
tbas whilst dnssing in the nioraing. 

Study of Hediciuol Flanta 

Tlaeso extraiiTs airo laiau'e from am interosting 
iirtiele ill 77ie I ml in» M'llirnl ./nunii'l: 

<’onip:iialive study helps to bring into pivniinenee 
properties of plants whieh would oaherwisc bo over¬ 
looks 1. 0/pf/ii.i n-iKH'liix forms aia amporlont 
eotistilnriil of the (Chinese drug "lhi»;}fHh.tt' and of 
the Jsjiancre dtiag “A'nfc/s/n." lived as einmenagrgnea 
in tfaail eoniitay, u prooetty that is not soproniincnlly 
menlicmial an India. Ttie essential oil of Cutierut 
t'fttttiiitnx ill-serves to be stniliisl phariiiai'ologically for 
its net inn on the e|.|n native organs. fVin/o/w 
i/iiiiiiitiitiri ought on ennipaaalivti ividrnoo to 
[Kissess the properties of inorphia and bo iiveflll in 
I’afkiaii-oninii ilasease, 

t'onipanUive study also lieljis to draw enr allraation 
to tbose indigenoHS pi riots wliieh have not lieen lisid 
medieiiislly liy I lie mitives of onr enniitry. The study 
of Ihe liniiaii ilrnx was slianiilaled by Iho stiidira 
ill (‘biiiii. We also now know tlisi not nil f-'/t/inlfon 
pn.-iHess llae elanroeti rislie prn|Mi'li(s‘ ainl Foniu any 
lie enliiely ileroid iif llaein iieeNitsi! of the absciaae in 
lliem if I pill drill and [isendiejilKdrin. Kptnilranliila 
of Alortieeo is on the other hand n iidnablu solirec of 
i]ib(driii nil ai'i'tuijjt of its viry Ligb ulkaloidal roiitelit 
whether the high alknluidal eniitejii is date to soil and 
slnmBjjlieric eoiniitions of Minneeo, or is due to a 
I'harHeieri.slio inherent in the nliiiat itsi If ean only be 
revealed when iiliiiitnlioiis of iFii: snanti lire Hindu in 
Ollier I'liniilrics. Kvi ry one knows that plants uwc 
Ibeir virtues iis iin dieiiliil agents In eurtain clnii-aeUristic 
iilkaioids, glneosidcH nnd either jirine’ipli-s present in 
them. It is being gradually realised however that it la 
nut always be alkaloid that cpitomi/es iii itself the 
charaetcristie pro|ierlles of the jilaiit ami deserves to 
be de.sigiiated as iho nelive prineiple. ('oiaesaiii, the 
alkaloiil of the nnliirrliiiid unhilitunlorirn is a good 
iilusliittioii of a tallaeiuns belief. In whatever eouati- 
iicnts of the plant the active property may lie, the 
study of alkaloids serves however a vary useful pur- 
jxwe of providing us with an easy and accurate 
iiaeaiis for standardization of drugs. 

Coinparalive study ns in the case of the Kphtdrat 
or of Arli'tiiixiii wontil help ns to ndiiee the work 
of drug nillivalion to an axaet seiciicc, and to 
deterruiiic the minmcrcial (loasibililicH of the moat 
promising plants in the same mnniii-r as baa been : 
done in agrictllturnl and other ecoiaoniic farms. 

Indian medicinal plants eiugbt to be widely studied '■ 
and largely used by mediea! pracliticiiera ill (hii. 
eoiintry. and should not he con lent pi aiou sly referred to ' 
as 'Xativc Itemvdies With jiropet advocacy it will 
not be long before the pharmacorogy and eheiDistry | 
ftf the best of them in jiiopeily investigated. Huch^ a * 
study even though .'tbc not ianmcrliaiuly productive 
of useful rcnills, might give a new impetus to chemo¬ 
therapy, If it be remtmbmd that W p. c. of the 
drugs used in the Britbh I’harmaeopmia of lOM were 
ill use among the hlgjptians, and DO p. c. were in 
use among the Indian and Arab Physicians, there 
aref grounas for the hope that many more gems may 
be aarnered fiom the rich flora of India, by toe 
application of recent methods bf lescsrch in chenustry 
and pharmacology. g 
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The Free Press in Russia 

TUe I Ann;/ Afif he* lliy following iioti’ on 
tho (Invelopiiteni of llio nowspnpor prcs.^ in 
Soviet' Uti».oia : 

Whatever clw ('ommiiniHtn may have itone hir 
Ruvaia. it lias inereaacd the [lumber of neusiMiper-i 
from 4(17 to ri.-ltrt and thedr total eireulatinn from 
about two million to thirty-eijrht miilJon. of tbe»e 
papera I.TtKi are diatriel orjiaiia and l.bfKt fnelory 
oraaiia, but their rnornioiiK fnllowiiiK and tJie fuel 
that there are ten niillinii readers of iiewapntiers 
pnhMHhe*l in non'ltmisian lanirnai'is would s[?eni to 
substantiate the elaim t>r Ibe Sovii't antlmrities tbat. 
illiteraey hiis been rwlneed from liti to Id |«!r cent. 
Only lai'k of paper down the eio'iilatinii 

and siza of Itn^sian pnhiieatioiis. N'ew snbaeripitluns 
are sometimes not even lilhsl a eontmst with the 
Anierieaii praetiee of eonlinnitiit old on« lomr lifter 
the date of expiration -yet /'. ivn/tti iiiid i'l-ornih 
Imlh have l.tjttl.lO' readers and Kir^litindii/n [in'.We 
(We (/n'.eliri has over two millions, in 

Othir words, uiori' than all the uewsiinpers in [iri'senl 
Hoviel tcriilory had before the lievolnlioii. Tiie 

daily lyipei's aiu restrieted to four papjes and print 
no seanoal. household hints, fashion iiottvi, erossword 
ptiszies, sporlinj; news, or stoek-market ipiotations. 
ppceiiti piiblieatioiis deal with literal lire and art, and 
tho regular ilailiea I'oricnntrnte on toreigii news, 

S tovemmcnl decrees, deeisious of the I'limmiitiisl 
I’arty, and domi'stie industrial developimenls. 
IVrsoaalily is played down. I'lxcep^t for Karl Kadek's 
politieal articles, Mikhail Kolizov's hunioroiis l•SBByH, 
and the earloons of Deni and Mlimov the Soviet 
press, rapn'ially in the pruvinci’s, tends to a dead 
level of stanshirdizcd uniformity. 

Kitnetional dillitreners do, however, exist between 
the various pulilieatioiis. /ires/in apeeializes in 
symcral news; I'lniifii, in news of the Communist 
rarty. .\nd the people resiiond with enthusiasm; 
newspaper lines in \loseow ate ns tong as bread 
linea. Wiiilcd matter in Itassia maintains a much 
higher level than printed matter in corresponding 
American pubiieal.iotis. Although there are no ‘quality 
magazines' and nothing like the .\rir Vm/ Ttii/rs. 
the masses, for whom all the writing is done, not 
only get lietter fare than the .tnicrieaii tabloids 
furnish; they are also fired irith tlie desire to 
improve their newly aecinired skill at rending. 


King Faisal 

Dr. Wolfgang yon Weisl gives an Pslimnte 
of the career of King h'liisal in the Wu/r fn-ir 
JWxitc of Vicium : 

.\ clever Orientalist once said ; ’’nie Orientals 
arc hajipy bcc.xuae they have 7//c .irtihmi) Xii/h/x. 
The Europnana are unhappy because they have not.’ 
Tho Oriental always lives in the belief that Allah 


metes out compensatory justice. The ljegg.ir of 
today may through luck, elevcriiess, tho intrigues 
of a beautiful woman, or even through piereonal 
merit become a minister, and a minister may 
anddcnty find himself a pauper. Because the .\siatic 
proletarian Iielioves in this jnsaihillty of happiness, 
be lemaina Socially satisfied. Bocanse thi? h'.nropcan 
jjrolelarian do is not believe in it, he works {,«■ social 
revolution. 

There an' still men in the Orient ivbo have had 
earners typical of Thr .tiviboo, .V/'/A/.s, but even in 
the (trii'llt a certain change seems to have neciirred. 
\o longi'l' lines the good will of a ciinuch. the 
pleasure of a psshii, or the love of a prince.ss bring 
ndvancemc'iii iiilt, remarksble as il may seem, isvinge. 
cniiriige. courage -wilti luck and iliplimnici added. 

.Miisinfilm k'erriril i’iishn bad siicli a career, rising 
from the inisitiim of coiiiinamlcr ,>f a Turkish army 
corps on ihc I’nlcstiiu' front to iiiler of modem 
Turkey, Shah bad siieh a eai'cer. rising from 

noii-eiirrmiissiiaii'd t'nssnck oflieer' to Cossack colonel 
(ben Iriim culoucl to I’rinie .Minister and tlu’ii to 
I'jiijiernr of I'eisia. King Mill .'■‘and had sni'li a 
eanrr. lie was Ixirii a son of an exilixl Arabian 
monareli and set out al. tho ngi' of eighteen to w in 
liflck his fsllicr's kingdom, just as Ihc I'liiii'C in 
Tlir Arahmi, .Sii/lilx goes to do battle against the 
evil jinoec, 

.\nd bet wren these thne soldiers ruled a fourth 
king from lltf Arnbinn .ViV/A/.s, living in Bagdad, 
the city of llariin al-Kasliid. lie ton was a new 
man on the: throne, wlio had also coninieoccd his 
career On the field of Imttle. He ton was a figure 
out. of Thf ArnbiKu but King I aisal of 

Irak was a very difliTcnt kind of man from his 
tbrix: ncigbbonrs. The ddjcals'. lieseendsnt of n line 
of aristecratie priests, he ndapted himself to the 
more robust methods of the new fsilitios of the 
llrient. King Jbii Saud, his soulhcrii neighbour, is 
physically the strongest man ig his kingdom, a man 
of nniimitoil vital energy who has been marriml a 
hundred and fifty times, although he never lias move 
than four wives at outlik His western neighbour. 
lUza Bhab. is at least as big a man as lint 
Baud, and, whereas the King of .\rabia is a 
eonifiaralivcly slender man. the Bhnh of I’ersia looks 
like a romcmniaii. Jiiiihvr, bony, muscular, with 
a scinare head and finwerful jaw. The di,-iator of 
Turkey is built in the same way. JIu is an old 
soldier who enit always summon up bis iillimalc 
physical reserves for b.ittlu or pleasure.- - 

Faisal of Irak wns, ns 1 have.said. a diirereni 
tyjie of lOiiii. Medium-sized, thin, and nilli 
melancholy eyes, he was always slighily ill. and 
the climate of his capital did not agree with him. 
He fled to I'iiirope ns often as he could and brought 
hack a love of Kuropnm customs, fashions, and 
reforms to his own country, which is half dcscri 
a (fuartcr moiinlains, and a iiuorter maiwh laml. 
lie Ttliirned to Bagdad as a (pn'igiiov and remainid 
a foreigucr there, lie was the man whom England 
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lirotected and wanted. During the World Wnr 
I'liiaal served with the ‘army' of the famoos t’oloncl 
l.awrenee, who led four thousand Hednuins acainst 
the Turks. And hy his presonea Faisal forml the 
Mohammedan subjects of tin; .\llioil I’owers to realize 
that the war against Turkey and a;;aiust the (Viitral 
Powers was plmsint; to Allah, for this man who was 
dtseended from Mohammed helil it bis retiaious duty 
to break bis word to the Caliph and to batdo atraiiisl 
him. 

Coum^, as T have said, is well rttwardctl in the 

I triont. Ilceaiise Faisal had bi’en in the tii-lii lie 
I'lilerud P.tmaseiis in triumph .alter the .Mlietl Powers 
bad defeated the Turks. lleeausc he uinrehisl into 
Itamascns, the Knelish made him Kim; of Syria, 
.Vuil when the Freneh, who oppnsial him. diaive'hini 
out in the summer of I'.f-'P. FuKlitiid bad to 11 nd 
another throne for its proliari' and made liim Kinj; of 
Irak. Ism this irown did not yield him niimia<ai 
pleasure, in spite of the hnue sums of money th.al 
lln^dand poured into this I.atiil of pelrnleiiii). whose 
ro.uls am] airways lead to Iiuliii, it remaiiiisl {kKii'. 
I.'ss than iwivihirds of the jionnhilion are .\rails. 

II df a million are Kurds and Turks, who nie mu<’h 
more warlike than the Aratis. wliotu fhev hold in 
tremendous eonlempt. A i|n.irti'r of a million are 
[’.•rsiniis. who have leeeiitly bivn eastiii!; their eel's 
aero>.s the iiurdir. uliile the milliini and a half Avails 
are at odds with eaeb other. The JSnlniiiiis are 
uieliiii.sl to syiiipalld/e with the lledoiiiii leader, lliii 
Satid, and they shou supiy-ne- eonlem|iT for the 
Arabian eity dwelhu's and pL'asurils, ivho in Inrn are 
ilividixl into i‘eli;;ioiis seet« of their own. 


Fascisni in Ja^ian 

.\n entnprisinw Freiieli joiiriiiili.st oIiIiimiihI 
an interview willi (ieiierul .Vrnki, the .lapanese 
Millistau" of War. and olil.iuneil llie lullimiiio 
iiifoi-tniilioM from liini nliout the proon'ss nl 
I'aseisiii ill .liipiin. The interview iippenieil in 
the .hiiiruiii r/e^- Ikhnla. and is translnteiI in the 
l.iriiit/ A;/!. 

I then askral the (!ener.i1 a ipiestion that hud lieeii 
oil the tip of my tongue for a lone lime : 'Whal 
do you think of Fuseism in .Japan 

Dae must, distrust (sirlain foreijrii worils,' (Ieiierul 
Araki deelared. ‘The .lapiinese pcoph', use them 
wilhoiit understanding: their o\aet meaiiiiii;, Tims 
they call thenionntain ehain that runs the length of 
■lapan *'thu .Ups." While s]it!ukini;, (letiural Ar.aki 
was lieatliiK the palm of his hunif. ‘The .lapiinese 
people,' he eontiiiuctl ’have a very vague idea of 
I'aseisni. iSome eonsidur it the negation of ail 
lepivsenlative gyivcrnment, fllhera Iwlievu it Is a 
niuvcmenl opposed to Communism. Still others regard 
ii as a force that is hostile to democracy.' 

'That is a negative progranmie,’ I inierriipted, ainl 
It might, he K.aid that there arc nil those things in 
Fiiseisiii, hut what is the jicsitivo programme of 
Fsseisui in .lapan 

'I shall not citmiueiil on it,’ said (leiieral Araki, 
■for Fascism in .lapan is simply a rnovement to bring 
the national spirit to life again, the Japanese spirit 
I hill has been transmitted by the laws of the ‘‘etetnal 
Kiiijietors.' 

For some miaulefl (leneral .Araki had hetn showing 
a certain iiervmisnesa. 'J'lic visit of some import.int 
iiersonagc had been announced and the interview had 


lasteti over half an hour. The clock that I hod 
lid ini nil now acemed iiilolerahle, fur without any 
consiileratiun it waa continuing to mark the passage 
of (be hour. 

'What is the attitude of the .lapancse army towanU 
I'aflcisni I asked. 

'Tile .liipaiiesc army bus no occasion to occiniy 
itself with political raovemuiits.’ the tlencnil saiu. 
‘Ileing ii soldier miians aerving the Kinperor and Ida 
county', tint the spirit that animates Fascist 
orgnai/citions, which want closer contact between the 
Fniiiernr and the people, is the samu sjiirit that. 
ins|iires tlie army, a living force and an idea that 
gives life til the iialUni. Fiirlherinorc, it i,s the duty 
Ilf the military hwlcrs in form young soldiers and 
ofliiTrs ill this sjiirit. nliieli they should coiislanlI}i 
endeavour to raise to iiii ever higliour iuvel.' 


The Fniits of Zionism 

rill Miiiilli writes nlioiil tlic o\iierinionl of 
erenllng a iiallniinl Inline lor the .lews in 

I’lilestiiii : 

At the I'Ml I 111 t let oiler strikes arid riots broke 
oiil iiiiioiigst the .trails in I'lilesline iis a |irolesl 
iigidiisl Die greatly tjiereased iiiiiiiti^i’ittioii ol .lews 
euiised by (icrmnii »iiti-,Seiiiilisiii. Arab r<vi-ntiiieiil 
is .|iiite inlelllgihle : lln-y are Die rietims of that 
ill eiinsi,lend (niliey eidlisl /.ionisin. No one can hi¬ 
ll MsyiujaUhelic wii.U tin- desire of the iaiiillcss .leivs 
to fouiid u \atLiiiial llnnie. and if the inilli-ai 
llelii'eiis seutlerid all over the world ciiiild lie 

or;;aiii/ed as a nation lUiee again in snme one 
rcgiiiLi. many iiic-iae’enieilci-s wr'olil lie iiviiided. llnl. 
iitihapjiilv, there is ini iiiiiiceii|i[isl eoiinlrv large 
- iiotigii mid otherwise siiit.oile to liniisc that 
liiitiicIcKs riiee, and the originitl sin nf tlie lialfour 
I’eeliiiuliiin was, wit-hmit eonsnltatiuii willi the in- 
hiiliitarits and against Mieir wishes, to eiiennrago 
tile settlement of large iinmliers of foreign Jews in 
L‘alesrjae. 'J'tn-re was a IiitneJitalde loss of life in 
the late riots, foi although (lie High Cotiiinissioilcr 
endenvoiirs to cotiiiiiiie the jinlieies of favouring a 
lioiiti; fur the .Icwish race iti ]*ides(inc. and al the 
satiic lime “of safegiianiing the, eivil and religioiia 
rights of. e.visting non-Jewish eiimnimiiltcs,’' it is 
lint generally rts-ogiii/oil Dial the two iimg-rainmea 
are irreionetlahlc. No dmibi, a wc.althy .Icwish settler 
may stimulate the develo|imenl of the coiiNtry. 
hut the .lewish pris-ess of hiiyitig large parcels oi 
land eniiiiot lull ultimately dis|v>ssess the original 
owners. Tlie ignoratit and iitdigcnl .\rnh sliiiiild lav 
protected against himself and shntild not he allowed 
by the Mandatory to aUeriatn (lie soil of his country 
for a little ready cash. I'lni .lews to I’alealiac, now 
nhnot mienenth of the pnpnialioti. an: only waiting 
for a ]iigh(-r |iroporlioii of niimhcrs to set up a 
.lewish ritatc, iihil risluec the uwticra of the land to 
the conilitinii of foreigners. 


Chinese Ponies and Chiuamen 
It JippPKi'.s from 11 iiotn in TI(C I'rn/ihs Trihiitiii 
tliiil in the foreign ennec.ssioii.s in f'liiiin rtlcial 
disciiiiiinulion Ita.s di.-nppeuieil us i-cgard.s Cliiiie.so 
ponies Inti not tigtiiiint (Jiinc-se nieii : 

Jt must lie set down to the credit of the foreign 
sportsmen of Shanghai that there U no racial 
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^iminctiou uh^crvot in ro:{artl to thu aitniissioii to tho 
Tacccouriie of ponies) born in (Jhinii. l’oi-s)ibly this is 
not nltogether an nnsellish and generous i^ture. 
Perhaps there srs) rea'Osis for this tnlersnce wh eh are 
connected xvilh the difliciilly and exnensc of importing 
anitnala from Knrope anil America for rncing ])ur[wis, 
Wb hace nuccr owned a horse, nor even part of ahorse 
—other than a very juicy but tough stcnlc of! which 
wc oticc dined in I’aris. W'o know nothing nisoiit 
lacing, and have neerr souglit to concc.d onr com[>lctn 
ignorance of the Hiibjici. nor have we ever pn^ifcsscil 
possession of that iiivaltinble ‘ inside iiiforination''— 
straight from the horse’s mouth—which isinblca 
followers of the sjioct of kings to derive in it eh 
pecuniary benefit From their sportj; man ship, lint we 
do know that while a China pony is welcomcit to the 
fihaitghni Kao’coiirsc a China «in«-or woman is 
not. They may, if tiny fo desire, gniii adinis.sioti 
to the tuililie cnclosnies on vacC'dars on ci;ind terms 
with f(ircii.'iU'r.s by buying lii’ki'ts. Iiiit for the three 
hundrcil-odd other days in the ycir when there is 
no racing they are denied the right of entry iind 
oppcnuidty of exercise wbicb is nijoycd even liy dogs. 
And niilil last year those Chinese eiti/ens of tihanghai 
who were not ofl'licicci with myopia enjoyed till’ 
ineatimiiide privilege iif being iible to see n ixindn i- of 
more fcriiinatc fillow-citi/.cns disjiortiiig thnnselvis 
on the green swtirdl defeitditig and ntlneking wiikits 
and goals and what-nni. Now , bow ever, the liainbno- 
railings wliicli foinietly snrrnnndisi the Iteeiioiirse 
have dlsapiaared, ninf in their si end there slaiids a 
high Iiriik wall wlijili le rvis the double inirpnsi' of 

J in venting "hucigti'’ fnsh air from lilowiiig on Chinese 
aces and prevents Chinese lyea fri in Mcing Ihiiigs 
which might iiosaibly h'ad to the development of what 
Ihe .lapaiirse I’all “dangerous thoughts.'' 


ReligiottR Census in the United States 
/'hi/// writes nboiit ihe inneeiiriicy of the 
re'ligieus eeiisus in the Fiiited Suites, ’rite 
obseTvntions also njiply ]>iirlly to tiles religions 
ceiisu.s in [ndiii: 

Kor years—yea. for luore thiin n di eadc—f 
has hccii laughing at the i-o-falied religiciis census 
in this country. We have been de-lilii lately derisive, 
irrt.vwnt, even denunciatory. We. have eleelartii 
that this eensua. for all llio aiithorily of the I’nitcd, 
Etatea tlovcrnminl, is absolutely utilvoslworthy, and 
in its opiimislic showing of large inerensea in church 
mimbership. plain downright silly, if not aelunlly 
dishonest. Wc have found little support for otiv 
tkeptieism. Heligioiis insgaainra have gone on 
publishing the figurta as though they lueant some- 
thiiig; and dene mi national hcadijuaiii rs. at niggling 
with prohlims of dying ekuiehis and depleted funds, 
have SI ire el upon these ctnms totals and held (o 
them like a drowning nian to a piece of driftweed. 
Only' when the figures did rot Icck so chceifed, 
when even the (irsua could not turn losses info 
gains, as in Ite esse of tte A'rilarians and Uni- 


vctsalists. did the editors and fccretarios set up u 
howl. IVeause of course, no matter what the facts, 
ri ligion must gain! But now at last f 'm'tu has a 
companion in doubt and denial—no less than the 
Kev. ,f. Elliott Boss, scholar and teacher, and 

intliii'ntial Itoman Catholic. In a recent article in 
the <-It lief inn Cmtiiry, Dr. Boss shows what a farce 
the so-ealled federal census is. ".\s a matter of faet,” 
ho says, “this so-ealled Ceiiaiis of Religions' is not 
federal and is not a eciiHus.'' It w simply a 

cnmiiilalion of "figures Mipplieii to it (the fceferal 
government) by the difl'crent religions bodies'' them- 
st'Ives. [tnt t Ilf sc figures are utterly unreliable. A 
recent, critic in tho Roman Catholic 
ijuotcd by l>r. Boss, spoke of the "unlii-lievable mt- 
tnistworthiness'' of the Cutholic atnlisiies of ehnreh 
membership. 'I'hc I’rolesfaiit statisties are probably 
worse, though Or. Unss uses language no stronger 
than ■•uiukiiibtedly l■ljllld valid siispieions ’ as direi-lcd 
against them. What is needed, s.ays this ontsjiokui 
<Vii‘ielifiii f'riiliifii eunlribuftir. is a real ecnsiis—ligiiris 
gatbered Iiy tho C. Census linrean in the same 

way and at Ijio same time that, other figiiR-a arc 
galhevi-d. Hi- states the dillicidties of getting accurate 
stillIsiii'H in this field even liy this lueihod. Hut this 
is not till |■^'a^^lU why it will not tie done! The 
real reason is that Ihe ejiiirebes <Io not propose fe* 
foleiate. n neh less fnriluT, even a partial ilisclosiio- 
of their dreadful jilight. 


British Labour Wins municipal Elections 

I ivrile.s nlioul the siireess of Hritisli 
liiilioiir ill the rei-eiitly iudd loeid elections : 

Jlimhera of the lliitish l.aboiir party were elalid 
at their mccesa in tlie local liertions which were held 
on October -il. The system goveriihig Ihe iniinicipul 
elrelioiis rfipiires mie-ihird of the membirs of each 
Horoiigh Council ill England and Wales imisidc 
t/iiidon fu be retireil anniially. Hy this method .Tifl 
1>o!iliea1 units were ail'eeted. The lota! nunilier of 
eniidiflales in Ihe field were ito" Iji hourites, 4()(iConser¬ 
vatives. till rndepeiidenis and llil Eilierala. When 
the ret 111 UR of Reveiity-four of the- largest towns wen- 
Ialminted on Oefpber ill, the result idiowrd lilt 
I,a1)ourite gains with only two (.nbouritc losi-es, while 
the Conservatives siitl'crru a Ipsa of l‘(i se'ats. the 
LibiUrals of Hi and the Indeppndciits of 20. I.ater 
figui'i-a from Ufy towns showed the Isihotiriles had 
cleetfd 141 candidates, CofifcrvativcB 2,T-1 candidalrs, 
the Eilarals hud elected (lit candidates, and of the 
Independents US were named. Much allentioii was 
eenlicrd on (he retonis frem the large towns ns 
indicating the true hnrometre of public opinion. The 
election was fought -on the issues of war and peace, 
the Ciinrcrvutivc orators advocating a large navy, 
army and air force, while the l.abour Icadcis conti¬ 
nually alrerscd pacifism. In a by-election at Kolbam 
the speeches of (icorge liaiisbury, leader Of the Lalwur 
parly, elected bis candidate in I’ariiaipcfit as .the first 
I,ah our mrinber ever to trprcftut that district... 
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Foreign HisBion of the Arya Samaj 

Wt' miirit hpiirtily ciin^riiMiliili* tlif Siirva- 
cli-.-liik:) Arvii I’nitliii'Mii S:il)lia of D»‘!)ii foi- 

«>iit a iriiuli 

c-'iiitaiiiiH^ a brief aeeoiliii uf tlie vrnrk 
of (he Arvii Saiiiiij in ibreiiin eoiintrii's - 
s|>eeially in tile c-oloiiies. 'Hie |»;uni>iiiet. eontaiiis 
more (han a linmlreii anil is well illnstin- 

(e<l. ()ue may or may not. aejiVc' with the 
religions ilognia.s of the Arvasamaj or their 
methods of inter])re(iitioM or |n’eaeliiii}j Imt one 
will hav<! to admit that the Arvasamaj and tlie 
Kanikrishiia mission aii‘ the two jiivi^ressive 
bodies of Ilindnistn that have done somt'thine; 
for oiir j>eo])!e abi'oad. Until of them havi‘ 
vast pofentialities as fon'i^n missions mid ean 
be ol iitntiens<‘ nsf» to onr ismnti'vmen nversiMs 
ia their oroirramme o) edni'atifnial ami soeial 
ii)>iirt. 

If the Aryasamajist preai-hers eonld eel 
rid Ilf a i-erlaiii nafiMwness in theii’ontliiok mid 
I'onld a<la]it tlnansi^lves to the mov eonditions 
III the I'olonies thi-y ean jirovi' more useful 
i veti than the l{mnkrislma mission wiiose work 
oh tin- social side deserves i‘vet'y pridse al onr 
liamls. I'VirIn I lately tlie jiresent seeretary of 
the Arya Sarvadeshika Sabha liapjieiis to be a 
learned man of whle eiiltnre and refinement 
and van be e.\|)eet»-d to jrnid<‘ tim foieifi;!! 
mission on riffht lines. Mr. Siidhakar, M. A., 
is a wellknown Hindi niithor, ii winner of the 
Manila Ihtisad I'rize, ami lie ereateil a \ ery 
favourable impression as a leefiiiTr hi fJnrii- 
kiiUi KaiigrL It is a happy news for the 
Hindus ill the tmloiiies that Sndhakarji has 
deeided to take tip this work in right earnest. 
May we reijneat onr colonial friends to sn|)]ily 
Mr. Sudhiikiir regularly with referi.niei' books, 
ete,, and to keep him iiifoniKsl of the soeial 
and educational work in their respective 
eolouics •? His addrc's is 17, Barahkhaniba 
Koad, New Delhi, 


We intend In write an artiele on this 
snbjeet in tliese eoliiiims in Kcbrmiry if jiossi- 
Ide. In the meanwliile we eongratidate oiicO 
again (he Sarvadeshika Sablia and the president 
Sjt. Narayaii Swmiii lor their deli'rinination' 
to organise the l''oii‘ig:i inissinii of the Arva- 
Samaj, ’I'liev have ali'eady shown eoiiiniendii~ 
ble eoni'age in eimdenmiiig those of the Arvn- 
samajisls jireaeliers, wlio have made if their 
business to fi'ei|iieiil the eolonie.s periodiiadly 
with till* single jiiirprise of eollei'tillg flltids for 
tlieir ])i'ivate ends, Del them go ir sl||[» further. 
l,(‘t lliem eiindeiim without anv I'esio'Viilioii 
those pi'emdiei's also who linld and projiagate 
llarniw enmmiinalislie view’s in the eololiies. 
M’ill tliev do so ? 

’Die booklet VliiisliDII itli'ti Ai'jtUftiliiHlj 
is prieeil eight annas aiicf ean lie had of 
Sarvadeshika Arva Ibnliiiidlii Saliha, Delhi. 

Indians in Fiji 

liveiits are moving fast in I'lji and if thi-y 
are allowed to take tlieir eimrse we shall sihiii 
have a repetition of the taeties of Keiiva 
KiiiMpeaiis ill tliose islands of the I’aeilie. 
Horrilicsi at (lie jirospeet of Indian voters 
being given eoiiimoii roll in the mmiii-ipalilies 
of Suva and Leviika an Knropeaii gentlr-mau. 
nami'd .Mr. II. S. Kaddv has veiitilateil Ihs. 
grievmiees in (lie following miimier ihiimgli the- 
eolunnis of tlie Fiji Timrs and llfivhl of iJiltli 
Oet. 

“We all, Ilf ifimse, know of the iiiilnense' 
Ifi'itisli i'a[iitiil iiiVL'st^'il in Imliii, niid tlie 
pivssttni tiail it iH'iiigs to Is-ar njiini onr.- 
nolitii'inns, is so nnieli that they wmiUl saerifice 
, Fiji imd the Fijiiins niam its {^ohleii. alltir 
witliont the sliglitest i(iuihii if they ran. get 
away with it, hut we in Fiji iiiiisi see tliiit 
tliaf 'rriisl is not ilbnsrsl. 

It ia imthi likable tliat for tin- sake of 
IKilideal India, or any other cause, thi; 
imiwrtliient clunionv of a small portion of the 
Indian immigrants should he lisloiKsI to, anil 
their claim to polilieul eiguality iti our insiiiu* 
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lionti, that directly nnti iii<lir<><'tly concern tlic 
Fijinnii nnil European!! be <‘onci‘<le<l. It in 
but the thin end of the vvetjp', and, will bo 
eagerly fuisteno*! u|>oii by the binutlcal cranks 
whom a fooliah denitH-nwy ban temporarily 
placed in jiowpr in tlic Home Hoverntneiit, 
and other concessions will follow closely ywn 
tH«ls until full i>nlittcal ei|iinlity in the ntfiiirs 
of the colony be ^'iven l.o tliem and the 
solemn ohiigulions of llte Fijians be wholly 
abiogattsl. 

His Kxci’llency the (lowrnor of Fiji says 
that there are only two altt^rnutives in regard 
to the iVfiinieipiil governance of Suva nnd 
lA'Viika. KithiT lihey shall be run on the 
lines of the Ii<!gislaliv<! Ci>uneti, or wo inuHt 
concedi! tin; eomnion roll, which ht! adiuiLs the 
litenin’y lest iimoiints lo. We canieit umler 
the latter alternatives exclude even Chinese 
nml Solomon Islanii <ir otlii’r races. 

His Exis’lli'iicy admits that the iai’k of 
racial homogeneity and llie fact that tlu! 
preponderant iinniigraat voter wmilil not 
■siinvnder his imlepeiidenee cif outlook (in 
plain wonls woubl seek to iinjiosi^ llieir 
• eulUirt' ii|Kiif the Kiiropeau minority) wiaild 
militate against tlie siawss of siab an 
e.\periment, ami so givi' liis neiglil^.o the 
other iilli'rnativi'. Hal. why knowing their 
iinfilteil ness, timl the absniility of their eltiiais 
sbotild llie tluingbl be entertained at all of 
saerilieing the FiitYpeau and Fijian to them. 

It is your task, gentlemen, to organise your 
eonsiilneiieiivs lo tight thi.s pernieioiis doetriju', 
and .SIS- that the prostiliiLioii of oiir .Munici¬ 
palities does not take plaei'. It sin mid he 
made plain to the.-s- agitators that if they do 
not wish to live iieaeefnlly nailer tile laws 
mill in.slitutions of the laml of their adoption 
they eaii return their lioiiie iumi, where 
they would at least haw seuae jiistilieatioii 
for their isditical asplitilioas. Let as make 
an end of this jmliev of iia.sli-hush and this 
docility when sei-ing our rights iuvmhsl, as 
juithority spineh-ssly given to etery blnft' that 
these jieople pat up.” 

It is the sani(“ i>l d histnrv repealed again. 

Bhnlt n'ljuest Mr. Faddy (o read the following 
pmwage from Ay/ of To-ibnj by Rev. ■!. \Vh 
Burtuti who worked in tiuise islaiuLs for about 
teit years ami who is now the (.leiau'al Seeretarv 
of the .Vilstraliisiail Metliodist Mission 
of Hydnev. .Mr. Ihirton wrote twenty-three^ 
years ago : 

“The rndinn is wanted in Fiji, Ho. has 
■couie at our solicitation, and we aro under 
some sort of ooniidiminit to him for eoiuing 
to us in onr extremity—tiioiigh we would 
ruther tlic tlmii lulmit it to him. He is here 
ibceause capital must liavc labour to carry out 


its plans and the luitive labour Is out of 
ipiestioii. Even though the l’'ijian tioes, as the 
result of a proper training, east oW his sloth 
ami become a worker, he would not be the 
type roipiired. 1 lo is a landowner in a eimiitry 
whore land is valuahle and is more likely 
to become the small farmer or plautt-r of 
indepiaident imgins (han the serf of oommeroc*. 
Timugh h(> iHsos as an artisan, he will seek the 
hightr rather than the lower tasks. He will 
lint be likely to spend his life eiitting siigareaix* 
or weeding ditelies. 'I'liiis the Pliaraoli.s of 
eapital eaiiuot hope to press liiiu to bondage. 
He will not inak(> their brieks. Ex)ierinieuts 

liave been tri<“d with native races fnan other 
parts of the I'aeifie, but they luive pixivetl 
themselves either too oxpen.sive for tlie 

eeonoiiiieal spirit of eommeree or else liavi- 
been too shiftless and unreliable for the 

inethodieal iieed.s of iiitlitsfry. 'I'lie Indian 
coolie xvas given a trial, 'riiongli he lia.s no 
body to sjM'ak of ami .seeiiiiligiy still less soul, 
he inis siiowii liiniself to he so satisfuetorv that 
for thirty vein’s now he bus supplied the labour 
for the priiK’ipul jirojeets of Fiji.” 

Iiidiii sitpidiisl elieap labour to the l''iji 

fslaiiiis for more than tliiitvdive vears and 
now tliat Fiji Inis been injule pnisjiei'ims the 
Eui'opeaiis liiivi' begun to agitate iigainst their 
being given pmper ]stsiti<iii in (lie colony. 
Lonl Sidisbiirv assured tiie Iiidiiiiis In 1S75 : 

“.\bove alt things we must eontideiitly 
expect, as an imlis]ien.s!ible eomlifion of the 
proposed an'iiiigfineiits, that the colonial laws 
ami their aiiiniiiistratioii will be sm-h tliat 
Indian settlers, who have conipleteil the terms 
of sei’x'iee to wliieli they agreed as the n’tnrn 
for the e.vjieiise of briijgiiig ' them to the 
colonies, will be free mp» ip ;d! respeels, with 
pm'ileges no whit inferior to those of any 
other i-luss of Her Majesty’s subjis’ts residents 
in the eolnnie.w.” 

'riiis pnimise given by a resjionsLble 
state.snian of the Hritish Governuieut wa.s (routed 
as u mere sen'p of (laper- in South 
•Vfrieii and other eolonies aftei'. ■■ they, had 
benefitted to their utmost from cheap Indian 
labour. So there is nothing strange in the 
attitude of the Euro|)eans of P'iji. 

^L^y we hope the IiidJiui jniblic will beueflt 
by these unhappy experiences and refuse to 
be duped again by sHch promises ? 
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Who in Whose Pockef 

\V*; n-iul itt Thr liDinhaij Sriitfni'l : 

Sir fipsiir iriulsoti holly ilonii'il in tho 
Aswinhly llmt tin; Mitres(li'im croitii wiis in 
lh<‘ “])Ock<'t,s of t.lio (}(>voriiitii>iit.” Wi? too 
ilciiy it fliilly. It is tlin (loviTiiiiiont who nrr 
ill tho “])Orhi-tiS of tln^ Kiii'Ojwiiii 

SiiuM^ iulminislriificni iiml oxploitalioii iim 
o|)|iiisit(' of fill! xiiiiir lucdnl, it lines imt 

iiiiike ntiy i‘SHetiti;ii ilitrereiu'e wheflier (he 
:i(lii)iiiihlriit()i-s nr the expinilers nt'e in the 
|hirk<-ts of the other ]iiirtv. 

’Die wiiter |m>eeeils : 

Sinw Ihn British ICiii[Hni is (le|ieinlenl on 
tnule, it is only niitiniil tlml everything slionhl 
lie siihnriliniiteil to the iiitenists of Sir Beslie 
lUltl lii« frionds. No “liese iiiiijesl.e” In 
Schusfcr there, for fiic.ts lire fivts. 

Sir Isislie intele his positiim I'leiir, wIkmi lie 
siiiil that the Kiironuiin (;ron)i stooil for 
“swiirity nml stability’-~of their own inU'r- 
e«ts ! Sure! 

lie saiil Iiis tjronp woiil'l Kup})iiit any thin}: 
to iiuikc for a stable jrovernment, wliieh 
henefits India as a whole. What In'iiellts the 
Kuropeiins, who have the (loviTninenl hi 
their poeke(,p. must benefit the pixiple, Sinee 
the iieopio are in (Government’s pm'kets. Very 
simple lojrieT all tliis. 

Prevention of Increase of the 
hnfif in Germany 

Berlin, IVs', il. 

Drastic meastiroa will he applied throiiglioiit 
(•crniany when the law aimed at stampiii}; 
out hereiHtiiry diaease comes into force on the 
l»t of January, lOdt. 

Four hundrnl thousaml persons stifTerin'' 
from them, of whom the majority are woak- 
mindeil, will be subject to sterilisation. 

Seventeen hundred courts will bo ostablishcd 
to deal with such cos^s. The necessary 

14 


I'Xi'etidilure eiiliiilisi ; in' eiifoieiup this law is 
estimated at 1 I million marks. -Hi'iitiw. 

M^hetlier ehililren iiih<>rit the i|nalitie.s or 
ilid’eets of tlieir parenls alone or of ihcir jri-nml- 
jiaii'iif.s or reinnler aiK'cstoi'.s al.sii, i.s a ipiestioii 
fur liiolojry In answer. .Some nieiihiHy ilefeetive 
])i'rsi)iis glaive had re mark ably iutidtij^mt. 
eliilili'eii. 

Crimes Against Women 

In re|ily (on (jiieslioii in the Iloiim! of 
('omniDiis wlndher eriiiies ajpiin.st women w<Te 
on file inereiise in lleiijral Mr, liufJer, (fiider- 
Seeretary of Slate for rtnlia, said that “the 
lij^tiri's rlid not justify (he delinite e^iiieliisioii 
lliiit this elass of erlnie was Lnereiisiii};,” lie 
must, liiive jriveii tin’s answer al'hw eoiisiiltiiijr 
the Hi.n(';al O-overnment ilireetly or ihrougli 
tile (rovi’niment of India. Rut many wi'elts 
before lliis niply, iva.s ^iveii, the jioliee adiiiiiii- 
sfintion I'l'iuirt of Renjral for I !).'{2 Itud been 
read and eoninieiiled i||Miii by tlie Reiiji;:il 
(lovernineiit on thr‘ I 7 tlt of October, 1033 . The 
ri’soliifioii of tbat (dovenimeiit on tile report 
eoiitnins (he following piis.sage : 

“His I'lxrellciicy in (.'oiincil notes that 
rases of odciiiv coin milted a}aiiiist women 
under sectioiijs .'iljfi and .'i.'il, Tiidmn Fetial 
(lisle, ahowisi an incri'asi! of 01 oyer the 
Bicvious year.’’ 

So it was known to the Ooverniiieiit, long 
before 'Mr. Rutlrr’s n'ply in the IfoiiHe of 
Commons, that "this class of crime was 
hicrcasiiig,” Yet some Oovennciit offuter 
was ’ ills! niIll(‘IItill in giving Mr. RiiUttr tlic 
inish'iulitig information that .iio (leflnlto con¬ 
clusion could be arriv(Ml ut! Waa tins wrong 
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information given becanse of tlio ignoraiiox; 
of tlie officer, or his failure to consult the 
latest report, or was it n (yisc of deliberate 
misstatement of facts ? 

Tlie Bengnl police ailministration report 
for 1!)32 states; 


“Altogether, 334 and 4r/) eases under 
sections 3fi(i ^ and 364 respoetivcly, (njainst 
212 and 337 in 1031, were disposed of ns true 
during the year, of which 78 eases under 
section 3(i(5 ended in the conviction of 
174 persons and 173 eases under section 
364 in the conviction of 226 ]>er8ons.'' 

So in Bengal, in 1932, there were altogether 
693 eases of crime against women. Tiie 
numbers of such crimes in the Punjab and 
till! (Tnited Provinces of Agra anil Ondh in 
the s,iinc year, aoconling to tlie police admini- 
stratinn rcjMii’ta of those provinces, are given 
in the subjoined table. 


l*rovince, • Population 

Punjab 23,680,862 

IT, P. 48,408,763 

Bengal 60,114,002 


Oiiines again.st 
women in 1932 
504 
711 
693 


Tlie figures {or other jiroviiiees for tlie 
year 1932 are not before ii«. But there is 
an impres.sion in the public mind that crimes 
against women prevail to a great extent in 
Bind and the N. W, F. provinee also. 

It is neeesB.aiy to fight this evil. So fai‘ 
as punishment is onneenied, it .should be 
deterrent. In Biingal, a reference lias been 
made nfflciiilly to the bar in all districts 
euipHring whether in the ease of such crimos 
whipping may be infiietml in additioii to 
imprisonment. The consonsiis of opiiiion seeiiLs 
to be in favour of tlie suggestion that whipping 
should be iiiHie.ted in addition to iinprisomnent 
in fingmnt eases. 

In eases in which the girl or tlie woman 
kidnap^ied or abducted can not be found, the 
property of the seoiiudrcls found guilty should 
be confiscatcil. It is frequently found hi 
Bengal that girls or women abducted hy 
inisereante are taken from village to village 
and kept concealed in the homes of friends 
or relatives (containing tlieir female rclative.s 
also) and there repeatedly ravished by the 
rogues. Those who in tliis way help tlie 
scoundrels to keep tlic girls or women 
concciilod should also be pnnishcil severely. 


Castration for Ravlskets 

It has been sitggestad in addition that 
persons guilty of rape should be castrated. 
Those who arc guilty of gang rape slioiild 
certainly be castrated As to other r.ivishers, 
this surgical treatment may bo administered 
in heinous cases. 

Viceroy Going Home on "Private 
Affairs'" 

Tlie Viceroy and Goveriior-Oeneral being 
tlien ill (.'aleiitta, the following mimniatifftfr 
was issued on the 21st Decemln'r last from 
"Bclveilere,” 11 is Fjxcellciiey’.s “camp” : 

The Secu'tary of State for India in^ Council 
has trniiitcd short leave not excce(liti;r four 
montlis on private affairs to His Excellency 
the V’h'croy wlio ivil! proceeii to Englaiiil in 
May next. 

His Majesty the King-Eiiiiwror lias liceii 
ideasisf to a|iprove the appointment of Sir 
ueoriTR Stanley, (lovernor or Mnilnis to act 
as Vioeroy anil (lovernor-dcnernl during the 
Eiirl of Williiigrion’s absBuco on loave^^— 

(A.r.r.) 

Wc have neither the right nor the desire 
to pry into Ills Kxoelleiicy’s “private affairs.” 
But SOI net i Hies affalw of State «/•« private. 
In .any case, notliiiig would stand in flui way 
of the British cabinet consulting Lord Willitig- 
doii oil the iKiliticai situation in India and tlie 
“refonns” to be “giuutisl” to India. 


Suggested Terms of Agreement with 
Japan and Lancashire 

Iti'ganling tiie negotbitions of tlie Ooveru- 
mentof India and iion-(;fliml'Indians concerned 
ill the production oT. raw cotton and cotton 
textiles in India on tlii' one side and Jii)>nii 
and l.,aiieasliire on tlie otlior, tlie December 
number of The Imtnrame ami Finanee Reeietv 
lias made a practical suggestion wliicli is 
worthy of serious consideration. It writes : 

Tmlia has got a rare opportunity in this ctiiu 
fight between Osaka mid Dtneashire, India 
must import a heavy quantity o'f textiles each 
year, nhe can import it from her best 
oiistoiner. Both Etiglniid and .Japan import 
all tlieir raw cotton requirements from foreign 
coun trios. India can soli at least 30 lac bues 
of cotton against 1600 million yards of. 
pioce-gooils import or one lac bale per 60 
million yards. The Government of India can 
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inform boUi tho iiniinrlin^; (viitix'x tiint rostviot- 
ixl imports @50 inilliun yunU will bn allowix) 
from uiiy mintry puroliiisiit^ one btu bale of 
eotlon. Will tlio (loveriuiK'iit seize this 
opportunity ainl help tho Iiulinn trade ? 

'fh<> ]>ur:i{'ruph ijuotxtd above is prevedoil 
by the following : 

Knglaiid dares not nitini^'e herstdl' in an 
ecoitoinir flight with iTapnn, The hitter eoiintry 
eaii Iiit England on eviTy neulnil soil ami 
Ih'itish business men are aware of this 
unpleasant facL Kor this n^asou the Iiidiilii 
(Joverninent has snceessively revisisl llie U>rms 
fiirered to Jiiji didegab^s in Hinilii. Anyhow 
the (iovernment innst iiiako a seltlenii'nt with 
.Fapiin. 

Iiidin (Jovernment first priposed ‘^5i) million 
yards of Jap textile imports ; later on the 
offer was inereuseil to 41 Hf million ytiols. To 
save Japanese competition on neutral soil, 
the (Iflverninent will oiler many more eon- 
eesstons. We aix! not uwan! of llte swret 
negotiations beliiml llie sea>eu. But wo can 
imagine the trend. 


"Modern Domestic Economy'' 

Th<> same jonriuil eiintains an artiole <iii 
modern (loniestic (‘eomnny by Mi’s. I*'. Sylvia 
tiapla wbieh uiiglit to be rend by jiiiddle-elass 
housewives in oiir eoiiiifry. Tlie e.vfraet given 
Ix-low is a fair sanijile of what she, a Kiitxipean 
la<ly who Ims niurried an rndiaii gentleman, has 
got to say. 

Let mo give you an insight of th<! averagt; 
middle class home, taken at random fix)in 
some of my nnmnrons friends, This will be 
on par with the “hhadralok-class” here, and 
die girls and hoys will he of e<imd stx'ial 
status, intellect, and shall wo say, worldly 

WiHllth ! 

First of all, I would like to point out that 
luuoh money is wasteil and mis'spnnt daily 
in the upper middliM^IasB Indian household. 
Too mncli is thrown away imon style, stylish 
upkeep, and servants. Fancy foods and 
luxuries are not at all necessary, and in the 
iniddle^dasH Indian home there are too many 
servants. Of course, where there are large 
families and plenty of small children, some 
domestic assistance is necessary, but where 
there ore several big girls and young women 
this ought not to be necessary. In the West, 
however, servants are a luxury. Very rarely 
docs one see more than one maid-servant in 
a home, Sometimes there may be two—a 
cook-house-keeper and a general servant—but 
in such cases either the mother is de^, or 
unable to cope with the domestic duties due 
to illness. Also where the. bouse is larger 


and Ihi! family niKsIs greubM-; u churwomau 
comes in om'<> or twice a wei-k, for to holp 
with the lionvier work, sueli us scrubbing und 
xnishiiig. Must of the clotlis, nursumil mill 
doiiiestie, sucli iis bed linen, towels and table 
linen are washed at lionie. It is oonsidi.'red 
rather an aceomplisliinent for a young iiiiii'rieil 
woman to bi^ able tu bang up for drying a 
well-washed line of linen and shirts, etc., anti 
the young gentlewoman dot's nut feel it 
lienentli her dignity to do so. 

Premature Hanging in Lahore 

In Iziliore, in tlie ense of u luuu KeiiU'iimul 
to dentil wlio WHS in the Ccntml duil, unli'rrt liad 
bin'll sent fi'iuii the Sei'ix'turiat to the Siniorin- 
ti’iiilent of the jail fur postjioiiing the priHoner’a 
exeeutioii. lint the letU'r contuiiiiiig the 
onler was not upeiii'il and read in time and 
so he was hanged ! 

\ (jue.stioii Imving bt^eti asked in the 
Huiise of (biiiiuoiis nbniit thin Khuni«*rul 
Irugiuly, u stnteiiHUit was made by the Seerelary 
of (State‘ill reply, about which TVic Trihaur, 
knowing fully the facts of the ease aiid tlie 
distaiiec between the (.'ciitral Jail and the 
iSeci’etui'int, ob.seii’c.s ; 

Unlike the I’nnjiil) Government’s com hi 
iiiiiuf, the (Si'cretary of Hbite’s ivply docs not 
say that tlie onli-rs desjailxdied by n_ sju'ciiil 
messenger on NovenilM'r 21) directing tlic 
isislponeuumt of tile ex<«titioi) were duly 
riH^eivcd in the jail office. Indued, the way in 
wliich it refers to this pitrt of the rcgnrttiible 
artiilr is somewhat niisleuding. “’rhe Hiiperin- 
leiiileiit,” it says, “did not receive the ortler 
till after the oxceution when ho proccwled 
to his offioo to open the letters.'’ These wonts 
give one no idea either of the shortness of 
tlie distance between the Jail office and tho 
i^ceretariat or of the long interval between tho 
time when the snoeial inessenger arriveil with 
the ortleis and the _ time when, after the 
execution, the Superintendent prooeeili'd to 
open the letters. As a matter of fnct the 
liUter remained unopened for a whole day. 
The most amazing part of the tiling is that 
thri'c weeks after the tragedy the inquiry into 
tho circumstances under which it occum'd is 
gtill proceed ing. How slowly do the wheels 
of the bureaueratie machine move when our 
officials arc not engaged in tlie congenial 
task'd political repression ! 

This appeared in tho I.sihore paper of the 
15th December. It wrote again on the same 
subject in its issue of the 2]Htinstont^ after 
the Punjab Oovemment hkd concluded its 
enquiry t 
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Tim Fiiiijiil) (iovcrniiic'iil lirH comt!_ to llio 
ooiK'lusioii, 11^ thu re**!!!! of “on Inmiiry _ li<*lcl 
by n rcnponsible oHb'cr,” ibnt “tbo prinmiy 
<iiii 8 u” of tbo ) Ill'll in lure I'Xit'iitinn of ii 
ooiuU'iiincil iirisomT in Ibo Liihoro Coiitrnl 
Jail on tlu! 21 st Novcmbfr, was “tlio 

fact Mint tlin cnvctopo coiilniiiiti^ llic 
onlcrt* for tlio postponement of tlio 

cAiH'Ution <IM not bear any imiicnlion tif its 
urjfi'nt iiiitiii'c.” Tlio com(«»//('</nr lulils Mint 

“iliscipliiiary action is bcinj; lakcii iijfinrist 
two Sifri'tiiviat oftiiaals n'siioiisililc for tbc 
Rnivo omission ami strinfrijnli onlcin mv liciiijr 
issiasi to pnivcnt its ns'iirrcius' sii far as 
this is possible." We can only ebiinicti'riwi 
tliis (lueisioii as iistoiimliiij;. Docs tbe Faiijal) 
tiovcrnmeiit mean to say ibat it was not tbe 
ibily of any bijjlier official in tbe Senviariat 
tai nssnre himself that tbe letici- bail ivaclasl 
the SnpiTin lent lent, that it was not the ibily 

of any one in the Siiperinaanleiit’s oltice to 
ojicn a letter ns'eivtsl from (lie Sei'n'l.ai'iiil 
(.hrou(;li a special messeiijter for one wbole 
(lay, oven tliontfli it was not niarkecl uijri'iit, 
null tblit I jt was not the diity of the 
Kuperinteu' j nt Iniii.si'lf Imfoi’o he iieriiiitted the 
limn 1.0 he biti^iicd, to find out My a direet 
personal iiKpiiry whether onlcrs dinsdinp' tlie 
iiostponeineatTif the esirutioii had lieeii issued 
ny conipctciiL antlairity. If all thcs<‘ (nicstioiis 
an- to be ^answensl in tlie negative, all 
wo can say, as we have said aheiidy, is that 
thciT is HoinethiiiK essentially rotti'n in the 
iSlato of Denmark. Most people, who have 
followixl the eonlroversy connceteil with this 
most ileploralile neeiirn'iice will think tiiat llie 
two Si'crelnriat otrieials aie hciiij; punished for 
a eriminal lilunder, ihe ii'sjimisihilily for which 
must he fully slnm'd with them by others 
much hitther up in the olHeial ladder. 

And those persons should receive condign 
piiiiishtnent. This ti'ajredy lias naturally led 
many advocates of the aliolition of capital 
piiiiishiiicnt to restate their arguments. 

Whaf is a Terrorist Crime? 

The following message has ber'ii cabled by 
Itruier’s ngmiey : 

Ismdon, Dec 21.—The Dnehess of Athol! 
pointed out that the Moral mnl Material 
Iteport gave ticrrorist crimes in Bengal in 
IGcfe as 97 whereas Rir Bamtiel Hoare on 
November 33 gave tlie figure, as To and 
asked for an explanation. 

Sir Pamuel Hoare replied that ho was niaking 
enquiries from the Ooverment of India. The 
discrepancy wa.s doubtlesa owing to the 
difference in definition. He poinUal out that 
it was difficult in some cusca to say whether 
a crime ehould bo claseed as terrorist 


But though “it was diniciilt in some case- 
to say wlu'ther a crime should he C'lasswl as 
terrorist,” it is nimolHtely certain that tin 
lumdreds of Bengali young men coiilineil in 
Deoli, far away from Bengal, icilbotii oiii/ 
Kori of Irmt, are ternu-ists ! For arc tlici 
lint guilty ol tlic crime of being Bengalis anti 
young, ttio ? 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru's Rejoinder 

Wc live glatl to find that Paiiilit Jawaharlal 
Nclini has, in iiis rejoinder, made an 
UDiriiilr both to the Arva Xumai 

Sablia and the Hiutlu Muhasalilui in tlu 
following tenns : 

I must begin with I'xprcssion of n-gret am 
apob'gy. It is dear that soiiui of us wciv llu 
victims of a hoax in I'cgaol to the iillcgci 
I'csobdioti of the Aiya Kumar Sahha whirl 
was scut t<i us and iit which it was slalci 
thill I licit- coiihl 111- no peace in India so loin 
as Itii'ic were any Jliisliiiis or ('Iiristians ii 
till’ coiiiitry. It has hitai deiiionstratcil tliil 
no such ifsidntion was passed by the Ary; 
Kumar Salilia at Ajmer or elsiuvlierc. liidcei 
ml ivsolulion of a ]aditrcal iialiiit' was pa-ssed bj 
that body at all. 1 am exceedingly sorry foi 
having permitted myself to fall into a trap o 
same one’s devising, and 1 desire to cxpr<;.“! 
my deep regret lo the Arya Kumar Sahha. 

1 iiinst al.so express my regret both to tin 
Arya Kumar Pidiba and the Hindu Mahasidih; 
for having pri’suiiied that they were associaU-i 
with each other in regaitl (o my iiiiiii 
coiiteiitiou. 

This is (juite worthy of him. 

11 c adds : 

lIowcviT, I confess that f am iinrepentaiu 
and I hold still that t|iv activities of Hindi 
eoiiiniimal orgimimit.ions' iiieladiiig the Maha 
sahhii, hare been 'eoiiiimiiuil, aiitl-imtiiinal am 
reaelionary. Of course this cannot api>ly k 
nil but can only apply lo the, majority oi 
members of tliese organizations. Tt can only 
apply to the. majority group in them or tin 
gmiqi that coiittrils tlieni. Organizations nisi 
cbatige their policies from time to time and 
wliiit may be true toiLiy may. not have 1 h>cii 
wholly true yi’Skirtlay, . 

Ho far as 1 have been - able - to gathei 
Hindu eoiiimunnl organizations,' espts’Iully in 
the Panjab and PInd, have lieon progressively 
becoming more iiwrowly communal and anti¬ 
national ami politically reactionary. 

It is for the Punjab and Suid Hindu 
eotniuujud otgniiizntlons to answer the cliargc 
levelled at them, if they can. 
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I’niulit Jiiwiiharliil Nijini states in elVeet 
why he is “unrepeiiUmt,’' ami lie does so 
iiiiiiiily hy l•l•it^ei/illJr two speeelu's of IJliai 
]*ai-miiii:iiul ami !)r. Moonje. As our position 
is not tlm suuin us tiuit of tlu'se two leadei-s, 
as we have oui-selves eoinnieiited previously 
oil the former’s juvsideiitia! address at the 
Ajmer s<‘ssiou of the Hindu Maliasalilia, and 
as oiir eotiinieiits iviuaiu uiiuoLieed and nii- 
answered, we shall not say auylliiufj on this 
jiail of the I’atidit’s rejoinder, Ihit it is 
iieeessary to make a few remarks on the 
sentiaiees whieli wi^ have italiei^u'd bi’low. 

It is perfectly (rue that the Hiadii 
Mahasahlia lias stmiil fur joint eleetiirah’s riifht 
thimiah its eareiT anil this is obviously the 
only iialioiud solution of the prohlein. It is 
also true that the ('omiuumd .Vwaiil is an 
ntler iiei.'titiDu of iiiiliinudism ami is meant to 
sepnraU' India into eommiinal eoaipiirliiii'iil.s 
anil e'ive stiinietli U> ilisniptive temleneii's and 
thus to streii^'tlien the luilil of Ihilish im¬ 
perialism, hill it iiiiinl In' hiinir ill iiiiiiil thill 
iiiiliiuiiiliiini i-itiiiiiU hr iliyrjilril mill/ iilirii it 
firii/iln ihr Hiiijririli/ roiiHiiiiiiilj/. The trxt iitinix 
ill Ihr /ininiirrx tchriT Iherr is it Miislim 
iitajueilij umt in Ihnl. Irsl the Ibwlu Mnhiisnhlm 
hits l'{iili‘>L 

We pi-rfi'etly ufrree (hat “iiadoualisiii 
eaiiiiol. be aeeeptial only wlien it piolils the 
majority <‘omniimity. The ti'st eonies in the 
proviiie<‘S where there is a Muslim iiiajorily.” 
Ihit wi-do not, afsree that, (he liiudiis Imvi' 
been anti-national in all the Muslim majority 
piiivitiees. There are oulv two major juiiviiiees, 
the Paiijab and Ilen^al, in wliieh the Muslims 
are in a nuijority. As ri'gaiils the I’anjab, 
The Trifjiim; of Isdiore, which knows the 
I’aiijab Hindus at least as well as Mr. Nehru, 
writes ; 

We do not exaetily sihi in what way the 
Hindu Mahtisahlm has faihsl to satisfy this 
test in tho Paujah. If it has slouil for 
SeiK’nd non-com iiuund represeiitatioii in the 
iimjorily Provinces it lias, as far as we are 
awme, stood for m) oilier form of n-iireseiitii- 
lion ill tho Punjab itself. As it'f'anls reserva¬ 
tion of sisits, wei^htHKc cte., tho attilinle of 
tho Panjiih Hindus, backed by the Hindu 
Mnhiisabha, as far as wo Iinvo Is'on ahlo to 
understand itt has always heen this. Ix‘t tho 
same urinciple.s be applied to all cases. Tho 
best tnintr, it has consi.sbmtly declared, would 
be to have joint eloctorates pure and simple, 
without any reservation of seats anil without 
any wcitrhtafp.*. But if that is not accepted 
and if there is to be « reservation of scats 


with or witlumt weiKhliiife, then the Hindus 
of the Pail jab should he treated exactly as 
Muslim mimirilies hi other proyimvs are 
treated. Is there anythiut' in this position 
which in Pumlit Jawtiharlars opinion is it 
departure fniiu the ]iriiiciple of imtioiiiilism 1 

.Vs iv]^irds the Hiiidiis in Ikui^nl, they 
weir and still are in I'avmir of joint eleetoratca 
pure and simple without any res<'i*vatioii of 
seats and without any weifshtagi*. Ihit if 
i‘lertorates and elections are not to bo joint 
blit sepiinile and if Muslims are to luive the 
iimiiber of seats reseivcd for them in the 
Mdiile Paper seheine, evi'ii then Heiipiid Hindus 
do nut want any wei^htajji' - they want sitiiply 
the mmiber of seat.s to whieii they would bo 
entitled on the liasis of their mmiericnl 
streuf^li. Kar rriiin havinj' any wei}rhtngi!, 
which Muslims have ^rot in all Muslim minority 
proviui'cs, they have hi'i'ti j'iveii less si‘ats than 
even their mimerieal ,s(reiifftli would wariiiiit 
'I'liey want seat.s in proportion to their 
]iopillatioii, not hfi I'i'ihirinij the. vitiuhrr of 
si’iits iiMii/nrif ht Itii; Mnstinis, but by 
irdiietioii of the very exc(‘ssive inimbei' }fiven 
to the KnnipeaiLs. I’eii^al Hindus asked thidr 
..Muslim fellow-eiti/eiis to join them in tbu 
eitdeiivoiir to rediici’ I he seats given to tho 
J'aii'ojieans. Ihit th<‘ .Muslims did not agree. 
If under tiiese cliX'iimstaiiees, any seetioii of 
Heiigal Hindus have deiiiandi'd weightage (of 
which we are not aware), neither tliat section 
nor the entire Hindu eouuiumily of lieiigal 
should !><• stigmatised as aiiti-nalional. ft ia 
not onr eotivieliun that Nationalism constHtH 
ill absolute aeipiiesecnce in Muslim cliiinis 
and niter passivity in the face of grave tncnaco 
to mitioiiaiisiii firm tliese ehtinis. 

We .have stated tlie Hindus’ position in 
lletigal, Tf the Hindu Mahasablia ha.s evoT; 
claimed for Ik'iigal Hiiidiis anything diflcirnt ' 
firm what we have .stati'd—of tliis we are not 
aVvare, the Mahasablia alone is restKiusible tot 
it, not the Ifeiigal Hindus. 

Cities — Organic’Expressions of Cut fare 
.T'o tJie ninth anniversary mmiber of TAc 
('uleuiia Munkipnl Ou:etle, which Is as fine 
a puliliciition as its previous amnvcrsaiy 
number, llabiiidranatK Tagore has contributed 
the following niessi^e i 

Cities are organic expresHions of culture, Up.i 
till today our cities have' grown up, as ntuenj, 
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of our cxtmor life lias, chaotically. They 
have h(!fn imitations of Europe and th«r 
livoe hnve _ flowed in chnnnels which have 
been Homctimra at tanf'cnt, EoiiicUmea pondlel 
lo our own. Now that Iinlia is slowly coming 
into her own, our towns should iniiror our 
national culture and artistic aenHibility. 1 
look forwanl to a Calcutta which will reflect 
this ideal 

May it be hoped tliut tliia nieasagc will 
receive the serioiis iittciitioii, not only of tlie 
municipal authoritiea of Cnlciitta, but of its 
citiKeim also ? 

To the suinn number of tlie sanie journal 
Mr. Kamananda ('hnttt^jcc lias eoiitribiited a 
short article on “Onsinopnlitan Calcutta” in 
the ooiirac of which he says : 

Human eivilixation is nmiiyaiilcti, and 
every counli^, provincu and recioii can contri- 
bute_ gometliing to make the iileal of huiniin 
civilization compnliensive. Ilenui^, the more 
^mopolitan a city is, the larger its pnadlcul 
idealism may become, if only all its 
permanent, semi-permanent and floating 
population think of it ns their home lor the 
time being to which they owe a iluty, instead 
of tiilnking of it only as a place to make 
money in or as a pleasure-resort. Rnt it does 
not strike most ,of those who make most 
money in Calcutta that they owe a duty to 
this city. Had tiiey thought of their iluty to 
it and done that duty, this city would have 
been a far bettor plaw for juveniles to grow 
lip in iitul adults to live in as civilized ami 
oultured human beings than it is. 

"Aboliflon of the ‘Suffee’," an un~ 
known Tract of Rammohun Roy 

The tract to be reproduced in our next 
tesiic, written by Raja Ramiiiohun Roy and 
published by him ui England, has not so far 
been found in any edition of his cnlleeUd 
works^nnd has, tlicrcfore, remained practically 
unknown. 

It was found, along witli some otlier 
pamphlets, bound in a volume containing the 
Rajn's (1) Tmmlatwn of several principal 
passages and Texts of the Veds etc. Allen 
& Puibiiry, (2) Essag on the Rights of Hindoos 
etc. Smith, Elder & Co., (3) Exj^ition 
of the Practical Operations of Judi^cU and 
Revenue Systems etc. Smith, Elder & Co., 
and (4) Tramlati&ti of the Creed mainiained 
by the Atteient Brakmim etc. Nichols & 
l^na. It appears from an inscriptdOD go tlie 
title-page of one of these books thg^ they 
1 were presented by the Raja himself 


Alexander Johnstone, who was a Vice- 
President of the Royal Asiatic Society. This 
volume was in the possession of Sir Valentino 
t'liirol, who beiiueatlud his library to 
Mr. Lionel Curtis, from whom Dr. S. K. Datta, 
Ih-iiieiiud of the ]’\irman Cliristiaii Collegi*, 
Lahore, procured tlic books on Indian subjects 
for his college libraiy. And among tliese 
was tile volume of Rammohuii's works. Wo 
are very tluinkful to I’lxif. IT. N. Rail of Dyal 
Singh (Tollige, Lahore^, and Mr. Satisli Chandra 
Cfhakravarti, Joint SeiTetary, Itiiiiimuhiiii Roy 
Centiaiaiy Committee, through w'hosc eourfcKy 
it has been [tossible to seeiii-e tliis ]Miniplilet 
for inclusion in the collected works of 
Itmmnolmn Roy, shortly to be piiblisiitd by 
the linnyii/a Sahihja J^rishnt (.Aeiulcmy of 
Ueiig.ili 1 .literature), of which the prospectus 
will b(; found aiiuuig the advertisements in 
this issue of The Modern Reriew. 

'I'he ti'wt boa IIS the title of “Some Remarks 
ill vindieation of the Ib.’soliidon ]>assod by the 
Oovermuent of Heiigal in iy2S) abolishing the 
Practice of Female Saerilices in India,” (Demy 
octavo pagi’s witli an “A|)peudix eonbiiniiig 
the names of the su)iis>rtcrs and oppiments of 
the measure.” (Demy octavo, 4 pagt*s.) 

The tract bears on its cover an inscri]>tion, 
in Raminohnn’s hand-writing, jiresenting it to 
Lady Johnstone. The inscription Ls as follows : 
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Jiijnh livntnoliun lluif fireitPiiU his foiitpU- 
mfiili to IauIi) JohimtonF, nwi htj/s permission 
to present to her, rnrhuillif on hehnlf of the. 
females., of Imlia, the neeompiHi/in;/ small 
Tract ntnl appendix, as an appeal to the, female, 
miiimniiilfi of I<!n<flninl, oiul he wiU onli/ <vl(l 
that, althniu/h the former hare m>t had an 
ee/ual opportaniti/ of mental improirment, thejf 
are .nerertheless happili/ nehnowlcdtpid to Im 
partakers of the. /talnre, ami eaitarili) of that 
blessetl sex. 

dS. ih-dford Ihpinre, 

April vm, I8:t3. 


Tlior^ is aiiotlicr ])iinnililpt in tlio voliinic, 
wliio.li nlso sliDutil bt! iii«!iiti(iii(Hl. it is (>iititl(sl 
“Appp.al tf) tlic Hritisb Niitinii agiiiiist a 
violation ol oominoii jiistUip niid >t brciich of 
IHihlic lAiith by tlie Supremo (roviTiimont of 
fiMlia with tlin Native in habitat its.” This has 
boon ropiiblisliod in riiditi, in tlio Eiiglisli 
Works of Raja Rainmohiiii Rf>y, nitdor tlio 
(itlo of “Petition to (lovcrinnent iiffiinst 
Uognlntion III of 1828 for the Rosninption of 
faikhe.ruj Lands.” Bnt tlio London jiainphhst 
is profacod by a sitinniary whioh hits tiot booti 
volUicted in any oUitioii of the Riija’s Works 
jHiblislicd here. It also publishes som<' 
oorrespondcnce between the writor of the 
petition and the Governinont of Bengal and 
•he Ohainnan and Deputy Cliainiian of the 
Ksiat India Coini«my, which Ims so far not 
been included in any o.dition of the Raja's 
Works. All these will now be included in 
the edition to ho published by the Bangitja 
Sahitga PtnHshaL • 


Sir Malcolm Hailey, Doctor of Lams 

The Allahabad Uiiivorsity has conferred 
tlu> honorar)' degree of Doctor of Iaws 
on Kir Malcoltn Hailey, Ooveriior of tlic 
(biiti'tl Provinces of Agni and Oiidh. 

Bill of wiint kind of laws ? 

Sir M. Hailey's "Services 
to Rducafion" 

The Viee-eliatieellor of the Allahabad 
riiivorsify in isniforring this degron on 
Sir Miilistlin llailoy referred to tlie serviecu 
iviidered by the Governor-f.-haneellor to the 
eanse of edin'atinn. 'I’lie.se ser%'iees niiist be 
Isith iliroet and indin'ct 'I'he indirect services 
were [)erlia])s uneoiiHeionsly and uiiiiitentinmil- 
ly rendered tlirongli tlie efforts made to uphold 
the majesty of Ijiw aiwl order. As for tlio 
direct services, would it be ftilr to iiieasiire 
tlieni by the extent of liteniey in the I biited 
PniviiiAes of Agrn and Oiidh which include 
the region known in yneient times ns 
Aryavarta, the. home of Aiyan cnitiirc ? 

'rite Following table taken from tlic (Jeiunis 
of India, lllUl, vol. I, part page 385), tells 
its own tale : 


Province Number per mille 

who arc literate 

.Ajmer-Merwani 123 

Atidiiioaiis A NieolNil’s 170 

Assam 03 

Beoglt 111 

Bilniv it Oris-sti .33 

Bombay Presidency 108 

Burma 308 

(^iiiiral Provinces and Bcrtir 00 

Coorg 170 

Delhi 103 

Madras 108 

North-West Fi’onticr Province 40 

Patijab • 03 


Uiiitfid Provinces of Agra & Oiidh .33 

The Government of the United Provinces 
of Agrji and Ondh may be satisfied ■with tlie 
fact that of all provinces they contain tbe 
largest number of nnivcrsitica, and so may 
their intelligentsia. But can the mass of the 
people of the IT. P. and the real leaders there¬ 
of congratulate thonisclvcs on their place in 
die tabic given above ? 
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Outcome of Mr. Nehru's Rffack 
on Hindu Mahasabha 

Oiu! r<*Kiilt of P;m<iit .liiwuluirliil N'(‘itni’K 

attack on tlic llituln Maliiisitlilia lnL'< Imii'ii that 
liu iiiiil Komc oUn-r (’onf'rr'ssnifii have hccii 
ci>iii|M-)lcit, for till' fijikc of (li'CcticT 111 least, 
to cijiulcniii Mtislitii l■ol 1 Illlllll:tIi.sls also, wliicli 
tlicy laid Iiillicrto avoided doiiij; ciilirvly or as 
inilcli as possihli'—llanifrli it was fli<' Muslims 
who slaricd llic coiiiiiiniiallst }jaiii<;. 'I’lt 
I'asti^iitc itic aiild lliiahi with I'xcessivc ami 
Mtn)<*s<'.rvcd soverily was easy ciioiiijh ; l<‘f iis 
Hcc how the dynnniie Muslim is handlisl. 

Some Ilomhav <'oiijrresswalas, with 
Mrs. Sanijini ^^aid^l at llicii' li<‘ad, have issued 
the following; slatciiieiil •. 

It 1ms limt,’’ Ixs'ii a jmiiiliilly ohvioas fart 
to all dispitssimialr cihseiveis that those 
or;;iiuiiuttiotis whieli elaiui to jiintt'et the separ- 
au- inli‘res),s of ei)mnilliiities iliviiled )»v' 
relifi'iou sta've only tlie s<‘lf-ia(i'rest. of small 
eoli-ries of i-x pitiiti-rs of the velioUms siaili- 
iiieiils of their fellow men. ' 

They have in the last fmv yirnrs si't ii]i 
arlilieial harriers ‘afraitisl the attainment of 
national nnitv. They have eai'<mra;;>sl a 
iianow seetariuiilstn anil hiloleranee whleh 
tinits frei|neat expression in liols, ami leaves 
a eoiilinniii); tiiiil of hatti'il and raiieonr. 
Ami thi-y have licsm aUeiii|)t.iiifr Ui ndease 
sueh iinli-soeiiil foires as woiilil iiinke any 
nlkaiipt at a wider .synthesis of luiiiian I'lilt.ure 
inettis-live. 

It 1ms Ihs ‘11 onr hopi' that these symptinns 
aixi hut the imssiiiR and irr»‘levant [jliases of a 
new iiiie sirneolint: to he horn. We have 
rianaiiusl eontident that ia spite of the 
disrnptive etemenLs intnslaeeil into onr body 
loUtie, the inhen'nt siieial athnitjes eannot 
oiiK' remain ohsemisl from the piihlie atiiid. 
And in the expis'tation of this snnity as.sertinjr 
itself we have hism (Sialetit to remain 
iinliffen'iit to the ant.ie.s of llie.se eoniiimnal 
iitjiUtk^rs wlio strut in the iionipons aiilhoril.y 
of artUieiiilly immlmti'd oroanixal.ioiis, 

Uut nxvnlly there has Iwen a eoaleseitio of 
reiietiomiry forces, a iletiniiif; of new and 
vieious attittiiles and the develojmient of fresli 
ami ilaiifri'rons unpronehes lo eoinmnnal 
a(;itatioii that compel us to ex]iross onr o])(;ti 
ahhorrence of such methods. And we eoii- 
ttnltulntc Pundit JawaliurlKl Nehru on ^ the 
cmmigt'ous lmnl he has given in the matter. 
We ajrriH' with him, that all such as in thi' 
name of ndigion, easte or community hold 
unholy truck with tlie cneiuies of Indian 
fretHloni have ki bi^ opposed and fought And 
we assure Paiidit Jawaharltd Nehru of 
our support in his war against the blind ami 
ntbid oonuniH ltd aits in this country. 


Mahatma Gandhi on Council Entry 

It has lamti l•e[lo^^cd tlial in the course of 
it talk which Mahalnm Gandhi had with 
some (’oiigrcss workers liefore he left. Delhi, 
he said : “If they (licniglit that ('omieil-ciitry 
would hmtefit the eoiintry, tliey should eiifer 
riifher Ilian sit idle ; for tlie jiaralylic stage 
should soon etui." 'I'his is not an injiliiclloii. 
Maliiitmaji has simply liftis] the b;ui oti 
('otiiieil entry, and (hat perhaps iio( whole- 
heiirtcdly Imt ratlier relnetaiitly. Still the fact 
i.s welcome timl he eoiisiiters eouticil entry 
lieth'r than idleness, Wliat Maliatmaji iiisi.sis 
iijioit is that till' pai'aivlie stage should soon 
end. We think that, lltoiigh, “liarljau” work 
ami kliaili work are good in their way, 
I'oiigre.ssmi'ii sliimld do some direet polilieal 
work, too, 

()f eoill'se, the lime I’lir ('oitlleil (‘lUrv has 
yet 1(1 eoliie. lint tliose who are illelitled In 
do polilieal work in ihe t'mnieil.s and have 
greater aplilmie lor siieli polilieal work rather 
than lor polilieal work ol other deseriplioiis, 
should jirepare iheiiiselves to eiitei' the 
legishttur<>s, 

Mahatmajf's Hold on the Countly 

licitisli imperialists and perhaps some 
Iiitlians, too, laid heeii imagining thal 
Maliatmaji's hold on the eonnlrv has 
dimiiiislied. lint the vast erotvd.s tvho gathia' 
to se<‘ and hear iiiin wheivvi-r he goes tell a 
clitl’erent .slorv. I'lie coniiiiiied iiolc of tlm saint 
and the sneio-jiolilieal deliverer eannot. fnit 
appeal irresistihly to tlic Indian niass-miiid. 

Soviet Russia's Preparafipfis Against 
Possible Japanese Offensive ? 

.\econling to a Free l’ri>s.s Gahic, dateil 
Moseow, Dcceniher 12 , lllllli ; 

Appim'iitly with the imrposc of uiviinuLing 
migmtion eastwards and Miiis streiiglficning the 
Soviet’s Far I'kistcrii maritinie pivivini-c.against 
any jvissiiile fiitnix' Japanese ntt.aek, :e striking 
deem’, wliidi is lo isime info openi(k>ii ,fiimi 
.January 1 , 1 !>:U, has heen issued over (lie 
sigmitmx's of M. Stalin ami M. Jlolotov. 

ott r. iNi uK-tsK TO Sui.inKits 

The decree autlioi'iitos, in llm Far Knsfoni 
)irovtm’e, an incroiuse of 50 per cent in pay 
lo soldiers and to workers jii coal industry, 
ft 2 tl j>er cent itici’ciisc to workers in other 
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lii.lii-lrif'- mill }0 ivr fii'iil. in tin' nf 

wliit*' I'olliir Mfirki'i'''. 

Ex I'tMITtOy t-'KOM rioVT, Pl Ks 

Till* mill r-<>lt'‘i'iivi‘ 

fm-iiH fniin ili'liv'i'vy of )|Nip(-:ts iif iri-jiitt in 
I iiivniiiX'iit for 111 ycm’^ iiimI imliviilmil 
'iiiiH for fivi' vi'iif-i. 

AJ-io. I’xri'jit. ill n'^iin! to <'i'rl;ilii piiiiit-i. 
loiliinilKD’T ili'lii'i'Ho' to (fmi'niiDi'iit of iiir'oli 
(loliil'oo'i. itiilfi'r, iiilllt, )ii'ii)|i. oiln'i'il.-i mill 
xi«il htivi* Iii'i’ti ii'iliii'iil liv i’ll! |ii'r ri’Ml. 
Siiiiultmifoiiiily till' pi'ii'i' (itilil for llsli iVom 
iMillci-tivi' fiirnis on ll)i< Ivisli'irt '^•:l-llll;n■i| will 

li • I>y -II |>i'r <'i'nt. 

Miissnlini Versus KipHuff 

Ai'oiiiilinsr to H.i nh'r. siv Iniiiilfoi] I'l'iiri'- 
-^•llt•ltivps from (')ilnn, ■l;i|);iii. Iinlin, 
Vro-limiisltiti, Simii ninl Eirv|i( titli'inliil llm 
('onorc'sv tif A“ijili(* slmli'iit-i in linnii'. inmi- 
i;nriil''il in llm ]iii'-ii‘ni'i' of S'frticir Mnsvcilini^ 
wlun ill wc'U'iiniiiiu^ llio snid tlnii tlio 

-inli'iiii'iit fniticli' liv III!' lirllisli jiiiipi |)iii'l 
Itinlxtiril Ki|jlinff) (lint “Ensl mi<! Wo-it will 
II'vrr ini'i't” llti'I liccii [ii'cn i'il nntnii' I'v 
lii'l'irv. Twii'o tili'ctiilv cliirino (lie 

v.'.i|-lil litid In'i'ti stivi'd l)v (lie I'lillnliiirnlinn of 
lloiin' tniil flic I'/Ht. 

Anil lie iniglif linvc ndili'il (lint iii(lnii'-i 
iv'in- liv llioi'o wjis no sndi >i|i;ir|i (livisimi 
l■•1^vl'l'll Must nil*! :is cxisfs liiilnr ns (tir 

n -iilt Ilf Ocfiili'iit'tl si'iisi' Ilf sii[ii'i'iiii'itv. 

Miiinjfma Gandhi and Womens 
Jeiuellery 

Ai'i'nnliiijt lo iild sivli' Hindu sniiils, lil;<‘ 
i‘ni':ininli:iiis;i It'nnnkl'isinin fur i'\:iMi)ili', 
h'liiiiiti (wiininn) nnil Aond/nn (jjnld) wi't'c linlii 
lo III-sliiinni'd, if idic w itifod liln'inlinn. I'lil 
M:ilinlni;i (liilidlii Wiliits nil flii' 

■ in jict lint, Ilf cmii'si', fur his own jii'i'siirinl 

lint fni'mi-rlv it wiis I'nr the Tihik Swnrnjvii 
1'mid. tli'-ii for Klindi, ;md now for ''hnrijnii” 

'■ rvii-c. 

With ii'ft'it'iioi! to wmucii'.s jcwolliTV, lie 
"fill's ill a reei'iit imililter of ifurijaii ; 

■‘I Imve seen ii ]iar:ij;rii)ili in a news]injii'i' 
n'lv.'i'sely eritk'ii'.in.i; my ii|ipi'ni to llio wunieii 
l"i itifts of jewellery and inv inietiiniintr thiiisrs 
I'-eeivisI as <|onat.iiins. IndiS'd, f would like 
’he tiionsnnds of sisU'rs who aLleml my meet- 
iiins bi eive me most if not all of (he 
''■'vellery they wear. In this eimntry of semi- 
-’ui'vntioii of a million and insiiffieh'iit 
mitrilinn of iiriietieally eis’htj per isait of the 
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]>eo|>le (he wenriltf' of jewellery is an nit'enee 

to ..ye. A womnn in Indin has niri'ly 

any rash wliieli slie I'lia etdl her own. lliil. 
the ji'Welji't v she weitrs does licloiie' bi her. 
llioiiyh even t.lint she will nnh dan' not. jrive 
nwny, wilhoiil. the eoitsenl of her lord anil 
innsi.ei'. ]l. eiiiiohli's her bi |iart with for a. 
!.'ooii eniisi' soMii'tliiiijf she enlls her own. 
Miii'i'ovi'r most of this jewelley has no invb'ii- 
sinii bi art, sollle of it is (lo.sitively l|o|v and 
ii Inrliinei'i- of dirt., Siieii aiv nnklet.s, heavy 
iieekl.'ii'i'', el'isps Mlirn mit for ndjiistin;; the 
hair, iiiil piiiely a.s a dis'iinition for lli)KeiU|)t 
nnwnsliiil mi'l iifb'ii evil-snii'llintr hair, or 
row ii]ion iiiw Ilf hmiirli'S linm wrist to elbow. 
In my ii]iitiiiin the weminy of i-xpcnsivo 
jeWi'Ili'i’y is a distiiiel. loss b> tile euiintry. 
It is so niiieh eaiiibil hx'ked up or worsi> 
still nlliiwi'd to wear away. And in this 
iTinvi'iiienI, Ilf si'ir-|iiirIliention the surrender 
III ji'wi'llery hy wninen ni' men 1 hold bi he 
a ilistiiiel, lienelit bi soeieLy. Tliossi who yive 
'I'l so ylailly. My invnrialile eoudilion is 

I.Imt on no a.Hint slioiild tiie jewelteiy ilonntisl 

he r'-lilai'eil. Indeerl, wiiiiieii liave hlessed me 
fur indiieine' tlii'iii to |)nrt with tliitiys wliieli 
hail eii.shiverl them. .\nd in nut a few ruses 
ne’ii hn\^' thankeil me for iielint an inslni- 
iiii'tii fur hiinyiny 'inijilieity inb> tlnar homes.'’ 

Some Kuidenre re Sfeel industry 
lie fore I a riff Board 

'I'lie 'I'aln Iron and Steel ('iiin[i;iiiy'.s works 
nl Jamshedjiiii' are iindoiihjedlv a. iiiiliniial 
nssel. Thev tmisl be pfcserveil and tlevel<>|M‘i! 
even if the Indian la.\|iavei’ and I'linHiinier tiiav 
have In ]iav difiellv of iinlireetlv for that 
|)nr|iose fur siinie leiielh id time. lint, (.he 
Imi'deii whii'h tliey are reijiiircil Ui lie.-ir slioiihl 
mil III' mure than eaii he jirovi'd to lie strietlv 
ilceessain for the enntinned existeiiei' tmd 
develii]>men( id the works, nor should (he 
1 ixjiayer ami eotisiimer be taxed bm^'er tlnin 
is m'ee.ssary. lleiii'e, will'll (he Taritl' IktanI 
lias liei'ii einisiilerili}' I he desirability of a 
flirt her i'\I elision of jilxileetioii (o the Tiiltis, 
the ijni'slion should be (hreslii'd out fl'oni all 
[niiiits of view. 

'The Consumer's Point of View 

I’dinlit N’ihtkalitlm Das of Orissa, ill the 
nicmoranilnm siiliniilted to (lie 'I’arKf' lloanl 
and in his nnl evideiiee efaiined to 
the intere.sts of tlie eonstiniers of iron and 
.steel jiiMilllets. Ills oral evidelieo has 
tinis .siiimned up in Tin- Slairsiiuui. 

The I'amlit iiiTfcii tiuil yiviuit protection 
iiy means of a tariff was detriiiiciital to tlm 
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interests of the ronsuiner ntiJ if nrolection 
must be given, it should be given by menus 
of a bounty. 

In his meinomndum Pundit Nikknnlha 
Dus mniiitaiiied timt the policy of props’lion 
by means of Vnriffs P’lnled to si’rve three 
distinct inten'sls—the Clovemment of I nil in 
who wanted more nireniie, the eapitnlists nnd 
the promoPirs of In)]ii’i'i>t1 or “British” pnifer- 
enw—blit it iniliPiP'il against tlie inbirests of 
the eonsniiier. If jire fere nee was thought 
nixiessary, it should Ihi providwl by eon veil ti on s 
of <iuoPi pureliHses or jinrehnses of piirtieulur 
nrtiidcs even iit n loss. “TImt' kind of direei 
dealing would be free, healthy and niiinly. 

But a planned pn-fereiiee to be worked 
ftutoiMiitienlly under a system of prop>ctive 
tnriHs sbonld b<i stopjieil nt oiKVi in the inter¬ 
ests not only of tlie mnsiuner hut of nitlioiiiLl 
economy und nation id monility.” 

The Pundit exmeluded : - 

“I am not u fnv _ trailer. 1 yield pi few in 
iny anxiety for giving all reasonable help Pi 
our national industry, and the gen end taxpayer 
of the, land iiuist not refuse to do so. But. 
wo must not iiniPiP' the methods of other 
eouiitries, nor he ejirriisl away hy tlieon’t.ii'al 
arguments of iuP>rcsP;il I'wirtics, Teiniioriirv 
help should be providisl for our basic inm 
nnd steel rndiistry if hy facts ami figni'es it, 
is convincingly and oondusively ])roved that 
an extension of the present help is mvessury 
in the interests of the real cs’oiioniic future of 
the eoiinfrv. But any lielji mx'es.snry must 
take the form of hoiinties pi particular firms 
nnd indiisU’ies." 

Til the course of liis examination by tlie 
President, the witness adiiiitleil that he was 
not competent to deal witli Pdinieid (piesp’oiis 
anil that the Tariff Board weir tlie eompeP’iit 
hoily to do_ that. What he was chiefly 
concerned with was that there should he an 
expansion of tlie spud iinlnstry, that nothing 
should be done which would turn the industry 
into a monoiwly of one eniiei'rn only, in 
which ease the poor consumers wunlil lie the 
siiffen'rs. 

Pandit Nilnkniitha Das has siippleinonteil 
the brief report of his evidciieo in The 
Sltttasman in the following paragniplis fojr our 
use: 

“Tntas are the only basic sPa'l producing 
concern in India, and tlicndore all protection 
is conicmplateil for the Tata (lompany alone. 

The maximum annual production of . steel of 
the Tata (lompany is estimated nt 000,000 
tons. The normal annual consumption of 
steel in India is more than double of this 

a iuintity. Thus Tatas at best can supply less 
lan liftlf the Indian market In such a 
cose, evident^, bounty is the only solution ; 
for why should the consumer be made to 
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pay to the staP» on inoi'e than half the 
quantity whieli India is not exported^ to pro¬ 
duce in future ? At present, gulvanizcil-slieets 
are protecpMl with a biriff of Us. S.3 per Ion, 
and it sells at Us. £!ll per ton. With all this 
duty Tatus’ iinshietion has reached up to onlv 
one-third of the Indian euiisnmption. 8till 
the Govi'i'nment goes on Pixiiig the eunsiiiuer 
to this eiiorinoiis exPml for no benefit Pi him. 
'I'he consumer is thus lieing ruiiicil, and that 
in these dire days of depri'ssioii, 

“Tatas have siibmitPsI a represenPition to 
the Tariff iliMiitl. 'I'licy liavi* not said a word 
as p> how they have direepid their imtivities 
(owiiiils expanding steel industry in Iiidia, 
how they have fosp-red subsidiary industries, 
like foundries, rolling or sliwt mills, engiiu-er- 
iiig Works, ep',, or how they have worked for 
the promotion of village artisans hy putting 
their own scrap and ol.her suihible maP'riiils 
in the Tridiiui markcL On the contrary, they 
have bism exporting basic iinilerials, like pig 
iron, billets, eU“,, as also scrap at a iiiueli 
clieapiT rate to foreign eonutrics. For iaspniee, 
pig-iron is sold to foreign eonntries at Us. I!) 
ler toil. The Indian eiin.’iiimer gets it at not 
ess than Rs. 7o (now rediieed to Us. .or,) 
mw ton. Scrap is hoIiI P 1 Jiipiin only through 
Japiine-se (Inns lico’ nt Us. to Ks. dO imm- 
ton. It is never sold pi any Indian eonsnmer 
though that also eonPiins the article the 
village artisan badly reqniri’s. The result is 
that foieigiiei’s get ehi'ap raw iitnPTiols to 
emiipete in onr marki.'t and Tatas want more 
and mere protection. In the sales jailicy there 
an: isirnhines with <ximiN‘ting firms here ami 
also there is iIimtI mi nation in the sale of raw 
iimleriala" 

“Freight eoiicessioa which is a part of this 
proP’Ctioii is used for the same end. All this 
results in a pern icons monopoly and corrup¬ 
tion deadly detrinumPtl to the develo]imeiit 
ami expansion of Indian spsd industry. In 
short, all small industries are killcil to elimin¬ 
ate inPTiial comjMjtition.. But under Itidiiiti 
eireumsPiiiees these defects aii> rather inherent, 
in a system of indefiiypi protection by tariff' 
duty. Therefore if 'firoteetion is thought 
iicces.sary it should hike the ileffniP: form of 
bounty, in which there may bo no wusP: of 
taxpayiw's or coiisumeFs money nor may there 
he comiplion in'the industry. The giver of 
it will know cxaidly where he stands and the 
receiver of it will feel responsible anil dinx-tly 
answer.lble,” 

The Indian Mining Federation's 
Point of View 

Rai Bahadur A. C. Ranerjee and others 
gave evidence before the Tariff Board on 
behalf of the Indian Mining Federation in 
relation to the Tatas’ application for a further 
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term of protection to (he iron and wteel 
III dnetry. In their inemoruiidiint the eoiumitti'o 
of the Federation obsen’wl: 

The Indiiin seetioii of the eoal imlustry 
had been little benefiteil by tiie irri>’wtli mu I 
development of the steid iiidiisiry in (he 
eoiintry for tho obvious reason that stiid 
works dill not line iiccoikI eluss eoal. 'I'bey 
therefore asked the Board to i lives tijniU' 
whether wynjul class coal could Iht eeoiioiiii- 
eally and profitably used in steel works mnl, 
if so, it should ask the iiuliistiy fo use 
w’fond eliiss coal us much as [lOSsibU', 'Die 
(’ommittee eonsidensl that if th<“ use of 
seeond elass eoal was finsilile it would iiol. 
only R'tluee the works eost [ml a(. tlie same 
time lielp thi' Indian seelioii of (he eoal (rude 
eoiisidcrahly. 

The Mi'xl point to wliieii thi' (’oiiiinitti'e 
ilrew attention was the eeououiie ulilinarien 
and preservation of India's eakin^ eoal. 'Diey 
sujftreahal that it was desiralile to elose doa ii 
eiitindy all Tata’s collieries anil to ask the 
(Wipany to buy all iu nsjiiiri'iiieiits from 
the o])cn market. 'Die iiu nasi lute result of 
llii.s would Im (hat thi- Company would not 
only get ils eoal at elietipcr rate’s hut woulil 
also liave u eonsklemhie (|Uaiit.ity of eiikitig 
eoal in re.serve for fiitiin’ I’ontiugeneie.s. 

'I'he CominittiH' fully believe that for tbe 
liresent industrial dovelnpiiieiit of Iiiiliii 
diseriniiuatory protci't.ioii was neeessary from 
time to time, but they we»' at the same time 
of opinion that such prolA'ction slioiihl not he 
of a jainnaneiit nature aiul be a Imiilen on 
the eoiiHumcrs, am] it should not. euiamragc 
inefficiency. 

Confirmation af some Conclusions 
of Ramaprasad Chanda 

Hir Iffirbcrt Risley’s Crnsm of ftuiiu, IPOl, 
published in UlOil, lirst drew Mr. Ramaprasad 
('liandii’e attention to atitliropul(ig;y, and he 
utidertook to collect ethnographical data from 
ancient rnctiun literature and take iiiLaisure- 
meuta of the suli-easti'K of th(‘ Brahmans and 
the Kayasthiis in Bengal, Bihar and the I!ui(tal 
IVoviuces along lines laid down by Bis Icy. 
'I’he results of his researches were embodiwl 
in a small volume entitled : “The fiulo-Ari/nn 
liores, A sftultf of the < irigin of Inrio-Argiw 
i^eople and hiniUutionsf published in lilK* 
by tho Varendra Research f^ciety of Rajsluihi. 
In this work Mr. Chanda endeavoured to 
establish these propositions ; 

(1) Rislejds Dravidiau type erroneously 
included another distinct physi^ type called 
pre-Dravidian of some anthropolc^sts and re- 
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pi’osentcd tlie aticieiit Nishada slock described 
in (lie ancient Sanskrit litenitiire. 

(I?) 'I’he so-called .\ryniis of tlie. Iligvedic. 
period natiiod by liiiu Vcdic Aryans were not 
physically hnmogeiUKiiis, but {nclii<h-d men of 
two ditl'crent races, one blonde and the other 
dark. 

(il) The broad-heiidcd elements in Rislcy’s 
Tiirkd-lraiiiaii, Scytlio-l)ravidian and Mongoloid 
Draviilian types (e.Mehidiiig the Mogoloid tribes 
and I'astcs of the Noi'tli-I'.'iistern borderland of 
Bengal) are akin to (he .Vlpiiie riic<‘ and jiro- 
bahlv origiiiaiiHl in the I’amir region of ('eiilral 
.\si:i. 

'I'lie cii'i'ds now popiilarlv known as Ilindii- 
isiii, ri\. Naivism, Sakfism and Vaislinavisiii are 
of noil-Vcdic ami some of (hem pri'-Vetlio 
origin. 

'I'hc excavations at llarappa in the I’uiijab 
and at Moheiijo-Ilai'o in Sind by revt'aliiig the 
remains* of a highly developed prc-Ve»lic 
civilization dating from the begiiiniiig of the 
(hiixl millciininm B. <^, conlinned the aiith'ipn- 
tions of Mr. f’handa. In Dbllt he piililisiiiul 
Surriral of Ihr Prehisiofir r'ieili.-.alion of the 
litdiiK Valteg (as Memoirs of the .Andiacological 
Smvey of itulia. No. 41) wherein he eiideavoiii^ 
I'd to show tliat in that remote age the piivVedic 
jKipiilation of the Indus Valley practised Yoga 
and worslii])[)cd images in the pose of Vogi 
like tile images of the Biiddlia and the JiiiaH, 
.Vs pointed out by Sir John .Marshall {Mohenjo- 
daro and (hr ftoine CiviU\alion, p, 54) seals 
discovered siibswpnmtly at Mohenjo-diiro 
coiilirmed tills hypothesis. Sir 4(11111 Marsiiiill Inis, 
with very good reasons, identilied a foMr-hcad 
image engraved in a seal seated in the posture 
of Yoga as the prototype of Sivii. The 
recent I'esetirches into the i-acial distribution of 
the blood groups, a.s pointed out by Dr. Hutton 
in his Cfumis of Imlia, tH.’ll Heport ([>p. 451- 
452), also indicate Alpine affinities of the 
|i(jpiiliitioii of the middle zone of India extend¬ 
ing from Qujarut across the Deccan plateau to 
Bengal. Among the skeletal remains iineartli- 
ed at Mohenjo-^aro Colonel Sewell and Dr. 
B. S. Huha recognize a Mcditeminean type 
fonning the bulk of the population, a Mongoloid 
type, and Alpine type, and a Xishadn type 
(called by them proto-Australoid imd by others 
Veddoid), 
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National Trades Union Federation 

1'hft first HCHsion of tlie National Trades 
Union Federation, held sit iioinbay on Decem¬ 
ber 24, 25 ai«l 2(i, 1933, was ]>rcaidGd over 
by Mr. Mrinal Kanti Hose. In the course 
of his addrc’ss, he referi'ed to the reasons why 
tile WhiU' Paper has given so little to Indian 
Labour. 

No people num^ than they deserve. 

If the whih* Pap<*r has yielded us workers 
NO little, -it is miteh less than wimt has Ikkui 
nlloweil to the hoiirgts)isio—we iieeil not 
pretiniil to be surprised. This should make 
MS search our hearts. Leaders of llio working 
class movement have bwm few aiii) the right 
tyjH' of workers fi-wcT. Whnt siU’ritice we 
of the Labour Movenicmt have made, eoiupan'd 
to that of the followers of llic^ Indian Natioiml 
Congress ? I know the iliflieullies in I,lie 
oTgunization of Labour. Tho hick of education 
and the cHn; _ poverty of tlic; workers are 
enough difficulties' ajart from the hostility of 
the employers nud the waul, of leaders and 
workers. The followers of the Indian National 
Congress are the intelligentsia and many nf 
the lendc^rs and warkiTs of the (^ongrtws are 
wcaltliy men. 'They can far iiiorc easily 
raise hu's of rupees for organiication and 
promigiinda, tliaa we can a few hundnsls. 
Making allowance for all this, wc^ Imve to 
croiifess that we should liave bis’n able to do 
iiioi'c*. 1 luive givc ‘11 luasl. anxious thouglil. 
for days and niglits and for years on the 
matter. J am t.'onvineed that wee have got to 
make a wider aiipeal for ITiiioii workers and 
make our jdatmrm wtdcT than what it is. 

Even the Wliitlev Coniaiission have taken 
tho labour unions to task for their lack of 
self-reliiuics'. They say : 

Thi'ru is alrc'udy a IiU'k of selt-rc'lianec^ and 
a tendenr.y to a-ait too mueli upon thf! 
employers' aUitndc^ No nmount of ctiicoiirage- 
ment from employers or of assistunoe from 
the State, ean infuse life in the! anions which 
have nothing vital in thcmselvcis ; tnio vigour 
can only come from within. In those 
countries whenc the movement is strong, it 
owes that strength mainly to its own efforts 
and jierhaps more to the opposition it lias 
confronted; thmi to the support it has received 
from employers.’ 

Had the Whitley Commission lieeti a bodj' 
of Socialists, tliey could n<>t spesak with greater 
frankness and truth. It gives mo -mnt 'pain 
to say it but you all know that this is the 
bare tnitli, that our Unions have practically 
cle^nerated into petition-making bodies and 
activities of most of our so.callecl living 
Unions are exmfined to writing petitions for 
individual members dealing with their spec'iol 
nncl individual griovanoes. 


He proceeds to ask, where to get more 
workers and the right typo of workers ? His 
answers is : 

In my opinion, the workers must bo found 
from the vast body of the educated unemploy¬ 
ed. My communist comrades may sneer at 
me and ridicule the idea of getting the assi¬ 
stance of the bnurgnoisio to figlit for the 
proletariat. My daily duty brings me in 
touch with the type of tho unemployed of 
whom I am speaking. Their poverty and 
misery have brought them down to the level 
of the proletariat Within my limited t'xperi- 
encjc, I liave cxiine across the finest 
materials among them c^nite fit to be 
soldiers ami in time to lie leaders of the 
irolelariiin movuinent. Wiiat many of them 
ack is not the tetiipenimcntal enuipnicmt, but 
the power of initiative-. The field for Labour 
organixiilion is immense. It eiui support a 
CMiisidemlile number of tlie unemployed if the 
hitter can call into play the rosourcefulness 
to organise imioiis and have the comiiioii 
lionosty to render iiceount of the funds 
cuillected liy them. 

It is the duty of the present loaders of 
the working elns.s miivc-nienl to find out and 
train workers for tile movement. I i][uiti> 
iignie witii the observations of the Whillt»y 
Commission on the need of paid officials for 
the [Tilions, and the prospects of these officials 
in the way of emoluments. Tlie Commission 
observe-: 

‘Wliiit is ri-<|uii\-d is the paid officdal who 
liiis iieim an actual worker. He- must be paid 
by tlie Union, since it is iioppsaible to expect 
duct heavy labour involved will be carried on 
for nothing; the nexus of payment brings 
responsibility by making the officials depen¬ 
dent on tlu- Union and its fortunes. Wc- 
nicogniac that the present income of many 
Unions cminot meet such charges; but the 
organising official, if he fs even moderately 
competent, will secure a suhatantial incroase 
in tnat income. The few Unions which have 
such officials have fouiici' them profitable in¬ 
vestments, and the expense must be faced if 
a Union is to acquire strength.' 

If an ‘actual worker’ who has worked in 
tho industry, is not forthcoming, a non-worker, 
educated, honest and with spirit of enterprise, 
must be found. 

llte speaker rightly condemned communal 
labour orgaiiizafioiis. Said he ; 

The Labour movement bad long been free 
born the virus of oominunaltsm. But wo 
could not possibly expect immunity for all 
time ill view of its pervading influence in the 
political field. We of the working class 
movement murt do onr utmost to shake the 
movement oR this poison and to prevent its 
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further nroud. There are many wiiya of doing 
it^ but one I wish to mijojest to you. No 
person connected with the l^abour tiiovomcnl 
should be a moniber of or eouii ten mice in unv 
way the coinmunul organinations, llitidii, 
Muomeclan or any other. The eauker of eom- 
miinalisiii is a by-pnabiet of the scramble of 
the educated few for loaves and fishes. 

"All-India Trade Union Congress" 
af Cawnpore 

It is inuoli to bc“ regivttoil that there is 
division in the of Iixliaii I^aboiir. Hence 

we find one orgnni/intioii meeting at IVmtbiiv 
and atiotlicr at tJiiwiipore. Of the ('atvnpnre 
meeting, the following re|Hirt luis a|i|>eiina1 in 
some dailies : 

Cuwinsm^ l)ee. L*;}. 

The All-linlia Trade Ihiinn (Congress 
eommenecil its session tliis evening in tile 
Tmite Union (Congress imiidid. Tlint (he 
trade union movement is rupidly gaining in 
strmigtli in Iiidiii was i!vident from the fact 
Unit a huge iiumher of delegaliN fioin the 
ditterent triule unions all over Iiidiu ntletnled. 
Affair the (jhuirmiiii, nsieplion eoiiiinittee and 
the President had reud their iul< tresses, Pandil. 
Jawuliarlal Nehni deli verts 1 Ids sihsx'Ii. 

Speaking a.s Ohairniiiii of the Reception 
Committee Pantlit Huryii Prasatl Awasthi 
referred at the outset to the loss sustained 
hy the working classes at tlie death of Paniiit 
Gaiiesh Shanker Vidyarthi whom lie 
eharacterized as a valiant eliainpion of tlie 
poor and the down-troddcii. 

He regretted the dieiini^ among the rival 
camps of the. Trade Union Associations 
today when the condition of the working 
class has become more precarious than it 
ever was. This ilisiiiiily was resjsnisi hie for 
the reduction of the wages iiml also ri’trench- 
meiit of Uie workers in large iiumbors. 

Unfortunately, he said, at tills critical lioiir 
the Tndiati working class was not able to 
present a united front to tlie capitalist and 
imperialist offensive. He thought that the 
condition of the workers can be improveil 
only by strengthening their organiMtion anil 
not petitions and deputations. 

The immediate task of the inomeiiL ^ lie 
eoiichideil, was the mobilization of the working 
classes to mve a united front to all v^ted 
interests which wa.s making tiieir position 
from bad to worse,—United Press, 

Rabindranath Tagore in Bombay 

The Indian Social Reformer of Bombay 
writes iu ite issue of December 2, 1933 i 

Rabindranath Taifore has been having a 
wonderful reception in *Bombay. The public 


has lieen nioveil by the sight nf the venemble 
tigure patiently sitting in front of the stage 
watching the audience as tlie eiichauting 
world of light and colour and HOund and 
rhythmic movement of his envition, imfoldiHt 
itiKilf liefore its enraptured vision. Thu 
Ivxci'lsior llientni lias been crowded from 
Hoor to isaling every day. ft is pleasant to 
know that_ the Viswahbaniti’s bunlen would 
Is' apiirw'iably ligliteiied by the siwsicss of 
tile iiliiys. The ]K)i<t lias IsTn in gniat 
demand in other dins'tioiis also. The stiideuts 
of Hoinlsiy Inive liei'ii able to {K'rsiiiule him 
amidst Ids incessant I'ligJigeinents to jfivc 
tliem an addiass. The Kxtiibitioii of |Hiiiitings 
in thi' Town Ibitl has eidleil attention to the 
maay-sideil activities of tlie gival international 
institution which the geidns of tlie Poiit haa 
inised at Rolpiii'. Aliuut lids time last year, 
Hoinbiiy wms holding its breath in sitspensu 
awaiting the is.sne ol' (iimdliiji's fast at 
■^'emivda. It. has laid a veritable feast of 
the soul in the visions of iKiaiity and the 
\vords of profound insight wltieli tile Poet has 
given US ill this jueiuomlde week. 

Visva-Jiharati Rural Reconstruction 
Work 

I Mr. Ktibiiidra .Vlohait Datta, m. se,, fd‘ 
Paiiiliati liu-s sent ns tlie note printed below* | 
Mr. Strickland, r. c. s.,s'. r. k., sometime 
Registrar of ('o-operatii’e SiKdetics in the 
Paiijiib, in a small book edited by him under 
the aiiH|iiee.s of the rndiaii Vitlagi' Welfare 
.Association of England has siiokcn diV|Mini- 
gingly ol’ Ralnudinnatii’s attniupt at rnrul 
reeoiistruetioii. Let us sec whether he is 
jiiHtifii^d ill his remarks or not. We shall give 
some r.ttracts from the latest official piihlica- 
tion on the subject, idi., Annual Report rni the 
Working of (\nipi'rativij Soi'ieties in Bengal 
for the year etiding llOtii fill tie 1!I32. 

Eirst with regaivl to the training of 
Siijiervisors, the reiMirt says : 

New n'<Tuits to the rank of Supervisors 
anv ■given a practical! tniiiiing in tiiejr iluties 
and are TWjuircil to obtain a eertifieulc of 
competency from thi? Ren gal Oo-operativu 
Organization 8oei<.’ty,'"l‘'or a variety of 
reasons, it was not possible for the Bengal 
* Co-operative Organization Society to hold a 
training class duHng the year under report. 
But the annual training camp of the rural 
recoilstrue.tioii workers was held by the Rural 
Recoustruction DeiNirtineiit of tlie Visvnbharati 
.with the asHWfaineei of the Bengal <’o-operativo 
Organization Hcs'iety. fPani. 9.) 

Tlie Goveruimnit would nut liavu selected 
■Visvabharati a« the training centre, if tho 
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method of work there wos not of the highest 
kind a\Tiilnble in Bengnl. 

Secondly, with reganl to tfie Rnml Recons¬ 
truction Hoci('ti<^s, the rf'port siiys : 

The imiiiher of these six^ieties inertsuseci 
fioin 6 to 7. They jfenerully worked well, the 
foremost union)' lliein heiiitf the aocioties 
orKunined by the Hiinil flexionstnietioii D^arl- 
ment of the Visvaliburati at Sriniketnn. Thero 
are fen siu'h societies orfranir.rxl by the Rural 
Reeoiistriietlori Depiirtiiierit of tlte, Viavabhaniti. 
Six of thi'iii lire iloiiiK useful work, but they 
have been tnblixl under the h<xid anti-malarial 
societies. The Uallabhpur Sooiety has 
iiitrodneed spinniii); in their idle hoars ami has 
(jot a fly-shuttle ham I loo in for weavirifr yarn 
spun in the village. It maintains a free iiiRht 
school. Resules the fiilinfr np of dofto* and the 
clearing of drains it assists its metiihers Pi 
take ap kitehen ipudeninir, while it trains the 
female inembcrs of the villEwre in inxxile work, 
embroidery, tailoring, etc. The Bandprora 
Society also works on similar lines anil has 
excavateil if tank with u view to reniovinf,' 
the scarcity of water in tlu;_ viltapre. b'onr 
other soeictiea Imvc tltioafth their flo-operative 
effort, bnilt a two-storiisl mud house wortil) 
R*. 4n0 for the* puriiose of estuhlrshinf; a 
diapensary and a laboratory fur reficaTeli work 
on medical problems. The dispensary and the 
laboratory are nchv in eliarpte of Mr. H. G. 
Timbers of the Societies of Friends. 
(Para. 58). 

The Bengal Administratinn Report for 
1931-32 speaks thus of the Poet’s work at 
Visvabharati : 

The number of these societies Increased 
from R to 7. They generally worked well, 
the foremost anion); them heiiif; tlie soeietics 
orfptniiied by the rural nsioiistnietion depart¬ 
ment of the VisvabliarutI al. Sriiiiketan. 

Thia is only one .aspr'ct of the. T*oct’s work 
with regard to nir.il n'constmction. AVc 
wonder why Mr. Stiicklnial was teinptrxl to 
make such irresponsible reiniirks ngainst tlie 
Poet. Wc would not have said iinytlung but 
for the fact that the booklet is distributed 
free in some quarters. 

Wafer Hyacinth Menace in Bengal *■ 

Mr, Jatindra Mohan Datta, u. i>, wriicti to 
U8 from Panihati: 

“The (lovernment of Bengal sometame in 
1921 or 1922 wasted some Rs. 30,000 in 
trying one Mr. Griffith’s method of eradicat¬ 
ing water-hyacinth by spraying. From lime 


to (fine spoiwfio efforts have been made by the 
(rovernniont to I'ontrol the menace, but 
without any re-siilts. The life-history of the 
plant or the technical scientific side ha.s been 
studied ; hut unless it can be demonstrated to 
fhc poor cultivator that he can utilise it eco- 
iioinically for his field, sneli purely scieiitilie 
re.sciiivh is hound to remain ban'cn. 'Hie 
InH>ertiil ('ouiieil of AgTieiiltnral Reseandi has 
allotted inmiey to Madras and Bihar, but never 
to Bengal, tliough the waterways of Bengil 
arc higltly infected with this water-hya<*iiitli 
menace. M'e would draw the rcaflci's’ attention 
to an article by Mr. P. K, Bos(‘ in the Modern 
iteriFtr for August, 1933. Will the Imperial 
Council allot .some money to Bengal, nr will 
the (loveriuneiit of Betigil pn’ss for some 
money for practical reseai-eh as to how best 
to utilise it econntnicallv ?” 

Sfee( Repaired for Netv Howrah Bridge 

A pan^^'lI)h recently appeared in 
tile papers Informing the public that all the 
steed re.ipiired for the eon.struction of the new 
Howrah bridge would be piin'luised in India, 
fjxepi a I'citain (|uantity—and that is a large 
rpiantity—of .steel of high tensility which was 
alleged to be unavailable in India. During 
our recient visit to .Jamshedpur w'c inqiiiri'd 
of the steel export.s in Tatas’ Works, with the 
extent and usefulness of which we wei-e highly 
impressed, whether they could not or did not 
make steel of that particular description. Wc 
were told eniphatically that the paragraph was 
<fuite misleading. 

If large ordein must he . plaiied with the 
British iron and steel inaiiufftctiirers, those 
who want to do so oiiglit'not .to h.ave recourec 
to misleading propaganda ; they should have 
the fninkiK'ss to say that toey desire to 
discriminate in faviiur of Britain and against 
Tndia. 

Reviews and Nofices of Vernacafiir 
Books 

We arc glad to inform our readers that, 
with effect from the present issue of The 
Modern Review, we resume the publication of 
reviews and notices of books in the principal 
vernaculars of India. 
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Governor of Bengal on the Terrorist 
Movement 

Sir John Aiidrrson, Cinvornorof BrngjJ, snid 
ill thp course of his spewihat the St Andmws’ 
Day dinner in ffali'iitte : 

There must !«■ many pnojde is'ttcr i[ualiKeii 
l.linn I tn ^ive iiii neciinito diagnosis, but most, 
r tliink, would at;ree that it orif'inatial in 
ami to a lar^o extent rciiresents today an 
effort--II iiesi>rrate effort—on the part of 
eertain elements of the JTindn eomninnity 
to advance the intei'osts of that eoinmunity. 

Whether they Keiiaincly re{,^nl tlie intnrests 
of the rommniiity ns identii’Jil with a widiT 
national intifcst seems to me for this |nirf)ose 
immaterial in faite of thi' significant fact that the 
movement is essiTitially a llindn moi’enient. 
That d<s>s not, of eonrsi', iiiemi that t]l<> 
whole Hindu eommunity should be stif;iiiiiti/.(sl. 
Par from it : there are motive lermists relatively 
few in number : there an' tliose who 
sympathize—unfoi-liiiiatidy far more nunierous, 
but the Oovernment has every reason to 
recognirs' with gmtitiido the loyal ami stiaul- 
fast aerviee and su])port given hy a vast 
body of Hindus in piiblie, servie<i outfliile. 

Now, why should the movement maki^ so 
strong an nppejil to the limifol section of 

the Hindu community to whieli I have 
referred ? Tt ean only lie bisranse the general 
atmosphere is favouranle to the proi'iagation 
of subversive doetrine. And why shoiihl tliis 
he ? Opinions may differ on the point; 
hut I, perHonally, think that part, eertainly, 
of the reason is to be found in the gloomy 
tinge that the outlook, both political and 
gnomic, is apt to assume for the Hindu 

inteUigenfsia—the pdueated middle class, the 
hhadrahtf youth. T can uuderstaml that to 
Sonic extent at least 

So far, howcviT. as the political outlook is 
coucerneif, I would venture to say this. 

^yith tlio development of deiiioi'ratic inatitii- 
tions, ill which they avow their faitli, t)ie 
Hindu could not hope a.s a minority 
fomniunity in Rmgal, to mmntain intact the 
privileged position which in the past tJiey 
have undoubtedly enjoyed under British rule. 
They gird at the communal award : that 
is a subject I am debarred from discussing. 
The award stands, as everyone knows, unless 
It is either rejected hy Parliament or modified 
by agreement But one thing can be sail I 
with confidence : under the new constitutional 
wrangements the Hindus will not and cannot 
he _ deprived of the opportunity of taking 

their part anil pulling meir weight in the 
public aifairs of the country, except in 
so far as they themselves may spurn that 
offer, : lu my judgment, thenfoic, their 


iiolitical outlook is not nearly as black ns it 

IS soinetimw painted. 

So, in Sir John Andcreon’s opinion term* 
nsm is csacntlally a Hindu and a Bengali 
movement. But this iliagnosis is not eorrect. 

Wf! are not sure what ho means by calling 
it "essentially a Hindu niovemcJit.’' Ahimsa 
(noti-killing, nou-violcuee) and toleration are 
fhe highest iilrats of the [[indn religion and 
culture. Of course, texts can be (pioted from 
Hindu scriiiturca in sup|iort. of war and the use 
of fmx-e, and Hindus luivc fought and lined 
forci’ as a maft<;r of fact. But tliese, arc not 
cl lari let eristic of flicni and their I'lilbire exclu¬ 
sively or to a greater extent than of other 
religious communities and their eultiute. 

The use of poison gas in war was intro- 
(hieed by the ('hristian nations of the West 
I’ci'haps its use is still confined to theae 
(.'hristiun peoples, for .laiHiii or China or 
N'nrke.y is not known to have used* it in war¬ 
fare. Kven if they have, most of tliose who 
iiave lut.fierto useii it are their discoverers, the 
Christian peoples. Bomhiijg nou-i'omlmtant 
civilian pupiilatiniis from aeroplanes is a 
siuiilar device discovered originally and for the 
niost part' made use of by (‘'hristian peoplee. 
Would any one, therefore, he justified in oalUag 
the.se methods of warfare “essentially” (Christian 
methods? Certainly iinl. 

If by calling the terrorist movement 
"essentially Hindu” he docs not call it wholly 
or exclusively Hindu, probably because he 
knows that there have been and ani non-Hindu • 
terrorists also,—Sir John means that Hindu 
terrorists fonii the maj’ority of the ten'oriflt 
jairty, he is correct. But there is nothing 
especially noteworthy in that fact. Hindu* 
foimi the majority of the population of India 
and of its edueiited acetion. Kven in the 
provinces of IVngjil as at present constituted, 
the niiiiovity community of Hindus exmtain* 
thi! majority of educated persons. 8o, it is the 
Hindus who respond more quickly and to a 
grifetcr extent to external influences of various 
descriptions than the next largest community 
in In.dia, vix,, the Muslims, who went in for 
Western education later, h’or this reason, the 
Congress and other non-violent movements, 
whiw follow Western methods, are also essen¬ 
tially Hindu inoveuients in the sense that the 
majority of their workers and adherents are 
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HindiiH. JiiKt am noii-violai)t Indian movnmeiit^s 
hftve adopted Wester n irinthods, ho the terrorist 
movement, which is vioient, owes its inception 
to European ideiis rind hits adopted Rnropean 
methods. As in die ease of non-violent movf>- 
ments, so in tlrat of the violent terrorist 
movement, the majority of workers and adliei’- 
ents are Ilindiis. There is nothiofr surprising 
in that fact. 

But even if all terrorists wore or are 
Hindus, an adec|iiiite explanation of that fact 
should strike nil politiad thinkers >ie<| 0 !iiiit<'d 
with facts ns they are in India, Of eoiii>i(', 
whetlmr our supposition is correct or not, only 
the leaders of dm terrorists, whom we d() not 
know, can sny, I^et us stjite what oiir siip^msi- 
tioD is. Terrorists are liable to tlie extreme 
penalty of tlie Liw. lienee it is i'easotiabl<‘ tfi 
assume that they wimhl ailmit to their ranks 
only such person8.as tliny ei>nsider worthy of 
their entire (!on^iden(^e and as are pre]iared to 
face death and would not heti'iiy tli(>^i. I'lie 
evidence produec^d in ninny eonspir.icy and 
other similar cases has shown that the obj(‘et 
of the terrorists is esteblish an iiidepi>ii(lent 
Indian republic owing not even the shadow 
of allegiance te the British Enipiri'. lienee 
they would naturally refuse to seek 
i-ecmits from the ranks of all who arc loyal 
to the British Oovemiueiit, all who aio loyalists, 
all who want only Dominion Spitiis, and all 
who want tlie substance of indepciuleuee 
within the British Empire. It is j)crha[>s for 
this reiison tlmt Moderates oi' Iiidiuii National 
Liberal Fedemtionists, Muslim Leaguers and 
other Musalman <‘ommunalist loyalists, Dond- 
nion-statns-scekei's and substani‘e-tif-iudcpeu- 
dence-eeekors Imvc not been found 
among eouvieted tenorists ni' suspected 
terrorists. There Ls >t particular it'iison for 
including Muslims of some deSl^ri.ptions in the 
list of parlies mentioned in the foregoing 
sentenee. The British Government lias 
bestowed the highest praise for loyalty on the 
Muslim c'Oinmmiity and tlie leaders of tkat 
comniimity have also declared their loyalty 
more often and more emphatically 4han the 
leaders of any otlier community. 

Sir John Anderson serms to think teat tlie 
terrorist movemmit is confined to Bengal, 
originated in Bengal, and is Imm of Bengali 
Hindu despair due to quite recent political 


events, possibilities, and proposals such, for 
instance, as those contained in the White 
Piipcr, But tlic facts are quite ditferent. 
Terrorism did not originate in Bengal, and it 
was not and is not confined to Bengal—though 
Bciigdll ten-orists appear to have undergone 
more training and acejuired more experience. 
Owing to more persistent and longer disturbed 
conditions and repression in Bengal than 
elsewhere, tenorism has been longer and more 
prominently in evidence in Bengal tlian else¬ 
where. 

Iliiving been in India for a com|}amtivcly 
brief periori. Sir Jolui .\nderson does not 
know, bill his advisers ought to have told him, 
teat termrisin appeaml in 1 1 alia and Bengal 
iK'fnri' tlie publication of the White Paper 
piiiposals, before tlie se.ssions of the Pseudo- 
Round ^rabl(> Gniifei’euee, before the peregri¬ 
nations of tlie Simon ('uniiiussiiin, before tlie 
Montagn-< 'hi'linsfoid reiorms, nay, before 
(>\'pn tlie Morley-Minto reforms, when tlie 
gloomy I lilt look for Bengali lliiulns fore- 
sliadoweil ill the White Paper scheme was 
iiciii-(>.vistent. I'lie terron'st nioveinent is not 
a child of Sii' John Anderson’s regime, not of 
the jireseiit lustrum, nor even of tlie present 
decade. It is a Frankenstein of the British 
period of Indian history older tliaii the present 
generation of youthful Indian political siLSpects. 
Therefore, it did nof originate in, nor does it 
at all represent “an effort on the part of 
certain elements of the Ilindii community 
to inlvaiice the interi’sts of that conimnnity." 
Sir John’s diagnosis is utterly wiiiiig. 

Tlie teiTorists kill Hindus and non-Hindus 
alike. So far as Indians iire. concenied, they 
have hilled more Kiijdiis than noii-IIludiLS. 
.\nd so far iw we aii; aware or can recollect, 
almost all, if not all, the non-official house¬ 
holders wlioiu they have robbed, wounded, 
maimed or killed; are Hindus—though there 
are in existence well-to-do and rich non-Hindus 
also. Is teat even the crimiiials’ way to 
ativanee the interests of tee Hindu. CQimniinity ? 
A queer way indeed ! 

The territorists may be tlie very incarna¬ 
tions of Satan. But Satan was not a fool, 
nor arc the terrorists look. They, like the 
rest of their eciuntrymeu who are non-violent, 
find tliat the Muslims are being given a 
really “privileged .position” by the British 
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Goveniment, boi’aHst! tliry declan' tlicir 
loyalty and do not join the i-iink!« of the 
afcitatora ill considerable uniuliorH. If tlie 
tenritoriflte wanted to preserve* for the lleii|p)li 
Hindu coimniinitv its so-called “|mvile(ri‘d 
position,” they should have beconn? loud 
loyalists instead of being detested t<*rrorisU. 

Sir John Anderson obviously had serious 
doubts reganling the correctness of his 
tiiagnosis that the teniirrlst nioveiiK'iit was 
a Hindu eoinmiina! inoveinent for the 
proiiiotiou of Hindu interests alone ; for he 
itidireetly suggests the ijiiestion “whetliei- tlu\v 
[the terrorists! geniiinely regard the interests 
of the I Hindu] eoiiimiinit.y as indeiitieal with 
a wilier national interest,” but refuses to 
diseiiss it on the ijne.stion-beggiiig j>lea that 
it seems immatpiial because “the inoveinent 
is essentially a Hindu tnoveinent.” Hut to 
pnive that the movement is essentially a 
Hindu movement, it would be neeessarv to 
prove (1) that it has its roots d<‘pp in 
Hindu religion, eiiltnrp and character, and 
spi'eially in them, which is not true, 
(l-’l that all teiTorists past and present have 
hecii and are Tfindiis, which is not true, 
(•1) that terrorists have robbed, wounded, 
maimed or killed only, or at least mostly, 
iion-Hiiidii oDicials and uon-ofbcial.s, which is 
not true, and (4) that tlic confessions, and 
secret correspotideiice and other doemnents 
of teiTorists seized up to date filed as exhibits 
in eases tried in law-courts, have shown that 
they are a Hindu communalist organization 
for the attainment of communal objects, whii’h 
is not a fact 

In Morley's Recolle.rilons there are a good 
many references to terrorism and terrorists, 
hut none which lends the least support to 
Sir John’s diagnosis. There are similar 
references in Buehan’s Lord Minto, hut none 
which Sir John can quote for his purpose. 
He cannot find anything in 8ir Valentuie 
I'hirol’s writings to support his conclusions. 
Hr. Zachariaa's recent book on Renascent 
India mentions and describes terrorism in at 
least fifteen different places, but no passage in 
it would serve to keep Sir John’s diagnosis in 
eonntenance. The Government of India’s 
publication India in 1931-32, published a few 
weeks ago, devotes about nine pages in three 
difierent parts of die book* to an account of 


terrorism, and the Government of Bengal’s 
Report on the Administration of Bemial 
193J-32, received about a month ago, devotes 
about 8 iJagcs in two ilifi'creiit pails, to an 
account of terrorism and the ineasiires taken 
to eradicate it. But those oflieial publications 
also lpav(\ the Ikuigal Governor’s assumptions 
s(*v(n’i'ly alone. 

So lie can ei'i'taiuly claim oiigiiiality. 

He calls the Hindus’ position in Bengal a 
“privileged position.” But the position wliich 
the Hindus have aeijulred was not the gift of 
the British Guveriimciit or of anybody else. 
They acquired it by their ahility and industry. 
Heiimi to s[>cak of it. as a privileged position is 
misleading. Government is giving the Mus¬ 
lims a |)rivi1egcd |iositinn, no doubt. 

His Exccllcjiey appears to have a peculiar 
ide.a of d(‘moei‘iitie. iiistitntioiis. |}(>inocratie 
institutions G.\ist in his own eomitry. Is there 
any ilivisioii of s(‘ats in Parliament then* 
accordinjl; to religious eomninnities ? Has any 
deliberali^ eflbil been ttuide tljere to pull down 
any class or cominimitv by statute from the 
position which they have acquired by their 
education, ability, and public spirit to a positioti 
of inferiority and impotence ? Is there any law 
in Great Britain wliich prevents a minority 
comiiiiiiiity from winning any luimher of seats 
in Parliament which they can by their ability 
and jinhlic spirit ? Is there any law wliich 
coin]iels a minority cunimunity or class there to 
be content with le.ss seats in Parliami'iit than 
even its mmibcrs would entitle it to, even 
tlioiigh it were the best cilucated, the ablest and 
the most pnhlic-spiritcd, and contributed by far 
tlnr largest portion of the revenue to the 
]aibHc treasury i 

His Ex<a41ency has avoided discussing the 
so-calleil comuiiiiial “award,” But, if he coidd 
have defciided it, we are sure he would have 
done so. For, no law or rule or convention 
stands in tlie wiiy of an ofiieer of the Britifih 
Goyemment siqiportiug and iipphtuding ifa) 
policy and projmsals. fiCt tliat jmiss, however. 

Kir John Anderson say.s “the iliiidus will 
not and cannot be deprived of the opportunity 
of taking their part and pulling their weight 
in the public affairs of the country,...” So 
far as non-official jiublic afiairs of the country 
are concerned, tlus is true. Petibaps, when 
the new constitution begins .to operate, the 
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Hindus will have to bo more active than ever, 
in order to nstiibtisli a constitiitioii of a far 
different kind. Rut so far as tlioae public 
ntlhira art( eoiiccnud which are in any way 
controlled by OovcniiiK'iJt, the White Paper 
pn>|M)Htils have si'cii to it that the Hindus may 
not pull thcar weight. J’hose proposals or some 
arrangeiiients woi-se than tlios(> which thi'v 
fon'shudow, are likely to come into effect. 
Let ns assume, how(i\'<‘r, that .notlnng worse 
tlian tlm White Paper Sclieine is in store for 
us. Now, many tilings are meant l>y “weight,” 
such as imnierictil strength, c 111111114 er, 
inteiiigt'nee, edin-ation, ability, public spirit, 
enU'i'prisc, wealth, etc. Tlie Hin<lus h:i\'e iiof 
been given even the number of si-afs whii'li 
even their nntnlxTs would entitle them to. 
Whatever chanieter, inh'lligence, public spirit, 
taxability, ett‘., they may develop, these will 
not help thrim in a legislature in which they 
are to be in a hopeless inexpansible ami fixed 
minority. How, then, can they pull their 
weight? 

far as the Hindus’ political outlook 
depends on tlic sopse of justice of the present 
human rulers of Indui, it is black, thoiigit it 
may not be “nearly us black as it is sometimes 
painted,” whatever that may mean. But so 
fur as their future is in their own hands, it 
need not be black. It may be very bright, 
if they are men. 

Many British politicians have tried to 
make the world believe that, not to speak of 
other non-commuiial and non-vioieiit organisa¬ 
tions, even the greatest of Indian non-violent 
non-commnual political oi^nizations, tin* 
Congress, is a Hindu organization for attaining 
Hindu objects. These British politicians 
seem to hold the opinion that in India men 
can work only for the selfish ends of the 
community in which they were born : a 
Hindu cannot work for the welfare 
of non-Hindns, a Muslim cannot work for 
the welfare of nou-Mnslims, and so qn. 
It is only Elngli.shmcn who can work here 
for Indinns, who arc not their kith and 
kin. Hence, if in the opinion of niunenms 
high-placed Englishmen even the greatest 
Indian Congress leaders, enjoying the respect of 
Indians and non-Rritish non-Indians, are not 
to be credited with having laboured for 
oationul welfare but only for selfi^ communal 


interests, 110 wonder that Sir John Anderson 
should believe that teiTorists, who have 
no reputation, no fame, no mime, and who 
are i-omli’miied liy all their articulate 
coimtryinen and foreigners in India, can 
work to promote tite supposctl inhaests of 
only a partieiilar I'ommunity. But we are 
unable to iinderstuml Imw tlu'ir acts ami 
methcKls can advaiu'e the enmmunnl iiit«>res(s 
of that particular eommuiiity. 

Dr. B. C. Roy’s Presidential Address 

In lii> presidential iiddn'ss at the I’lith 
aimual eouference of the All-India .Medical 
Licentiates' .Association held lust month at 
Ikimliay, Itr. Bidhaii Chandt'a Roy stabsl that 
tile status of Medical Licentiati'S had remained 
wlint it WHS a century ago and refenvd to 
the snpenalions attitude of the European 
nieinbers of the L M. S. towanls Indian 
medical pnietitioners. He formulated a plan 
for eshiblisiiiiig a single bmtherliood of 
medical men and for a uidform staiidartl of 
education, in his opinion the India Mtaiieal 
('ounctl Act eontained an unsatisfaetorv 
scheme of recipnieily. He tlealt witli 
the vital <|ucstimi of the supply aiul 
maniifacturi' of drugs in India and dw(4l 
upon tln‘ need of encouraging the industry 
under the control of ti'iiined medical men and 
not of capitalists, lie also poiiitctl out that 
there ought to be an iwlcquale supply of 
properly traimsl and cipiipped pbaniiacists, 
eompoiniders, nurses and mid wives. He 
concluded by calling atU-iitijni to the tinaiicijil 
distress of the medical profession and siiggi'sf- 
ing remedii's. Said lie-":'. 

Whih' the Association rightly comfcnis itself 
with various problems which are of intcresl 
to till' profession, noth lug can concern its 
metnluTs more ititiiilately than the provision 
of tlicir hreail ami butter. On account of the 
resent financial depression this problem has 
ecome more serious. The people.cannot pay 
for professional services and a -l^r^ nuiiiber 
of theni now resort to Charitable Institutiona 
'for advice and treatment. I am intimately 
associated with one such Institution in 
Calcutta, the CKittaranjan Reva Sadan and I 
adniit that the demands mode upon it leave 
no room for doubt tliat even making allowances 
for those who are able to pay and yet resort 
to hospital, there are yet an increasing number 
who come therU* berauso they find it difficult 



in pay fur (ii'iiniu'iil itt himii’. insliln- 

tiun^i, i iiin iifntM, will iti I'lit.m'i* on 
iniilHplyiiiir utnl I litivo nn ilonl)). iluit tlioy 
will surely iittnot tin-* ini'oiiir fri>iii 
pnictif'o. \Vliiif. an* m’i' lo ilo tln‘u '! An' wo 
lo (liKcotiraRn lliiH in timko suoli 

clmritaliio i‘ii<lowm<'iitw ? Sliall wi* rolitso to 
work in tlio#o i3i.'*titiition!>, iiiirtifiilnrly wlion 
most of tlii'm ilctiiitiK) from us Iioiuinirv 
sorvii'os y Si-lf-iii(i'n’st will frivc an ami'iaat.ivi' 
juiswor to Itol.li (|iii'slious. Wj- ;iri* liowcvci' 
|»ix>iiil to liclotitr to It iirnfi'ssiim, wliioll is not 
only >liil)l»'il “iioblo” but wbii-b is foiituli'il on 
srlf-rc 'Strain t utnl si'lf-ubnojiatioii. It is tlio 
nii-[|it‘al Ilian who iliscovors inotllcsls of pro- 
voiiliii!!’ (lisiMSi'S. it is tile inoilioaL inuii who 
lays (Iowa tlio laws ol liiaitliy livin''. .\?ni 
in iloiii"' .so. Ill' sa''ritii'‘'s bis invn ini'ninc. .\inl 
yot ho bus to live, bo bus to moot tin' ovilinary 
<l<-niainl.s of lif’o. 

lie |in)<‘4'i'<lo(l to stnto wliat is ilono in tlio 
West aiul siisj}i;ost(.'il wbiit inuv In' ilono in 
India. 

In iho Wosl, I’aiiol syslom, (4nb systoin. 
Iiitvo boon introilni'i'd lo nii'ot Ibis <lill]oiilty. 
Ill SOUK' Stull'S ol .Viiiorii'U, ovory inoilioul 
iiimi is jiiii'l from tbi' Slut" utnl tboy trout 
putK'uts froo. In Kiioluinl iMniiioipuI ('orjiorii- 
tioiis'in nrbiin arous uinl l.bo {Vinniy (sinnoils 
ill rnml an'Us havo ostulilisliod tiisponsarios 
on oo-otiorativo systom. It is iliHionIt to say 
wbiob plan will suit us host. I fool stronoly 
that oiir bospituls. wbilo niukimr uiiiplo 
provisititis for tlio poor, sbonl'l oliuv;,''' tbo.so 
who aro ablo to pay, on a trraibsl snilo. 
.Snob ]iaymoiits an' to lui clomuintoil not on 
tin* basis of lublitiomil oom forts proviiloil to 
tlioiii but on thoir oapiioity to pay. Out of 
•siioli iiroooods 11 oertiiiii proportion may lio 
)Kiiil lo th(' dofloi'.s, tbo amoiint ivooivod by 
oiii'h iinliviilual will dopond on Iiis ubility 
to iiltrart patioats for troutmoiit ainl ifibici' 
ibi! iti'iiorul iiu*iilon('Ai of la.'talina. I think it 
is prudont lo tako u miildlo uonrso and liavo 
a t'c'rtuin nnnilior of ftoo boils anil llu' rost 
paying, 

"Sympathy with terrorists” 

Mr. S. C. Mitra, m. i ncrasionally asks 
||ut>stitni« rolatiiig to prisoiiors in the 
Andainuiiu, dotoniis at Dooli, dolomis in tlio 
.\[i:inwali Jail, Ono day, Sir ILirry Haig, 
tin* ironie Moinbor, when luiuwcriiig onn of 
such (picstions last montli, took c'xccption to 
so nmny ijucstiona being asked relating to the 
detailu of the health of detenus. His view 
wa« that '“the continued publication of these 
iillegatioiu convoyed a mischievous effect in 
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Ik'iigid. as it served to keep alivi' synipaUiy 
with the teri’orists as individuals and in lliat 
way siirnulated some syinpalhy with the 
inovement with whieli they wore eoimeeled.” 

'I'lie detenus have not been found guilty 
al'ler any kind of trial—they have laid no trial 
al all. 'riiey have been deprived of their 
liberty on more suspicion. It cannot be said 
ilia', tiiough lliere is eonviiieiiig proof of tiie 
guilt of these sus] loots, tlii'V can not be bmught 
to trial because of tlio risk which wituessi-s 
iinist mil 1 for persons aeoused of politienl 
iiniiiler or atleinpted iniii'dor, of eoiispiriuiv, of 
[lossessiuii of IiiiMilis, and similar oUeneeH, arc 
lioiiig fi eipii’iiflv (riod wilbont any witnesseii 
lieing tliroatonod or niiirdored. I [once, the 
very I'liot that the delonns iiave nut been 
brought to trial is priiiif jirosiinijitive of tlielr 
iniiiieoneo, in the iipininii of the public. Them- 
fiiro, when Sir Marry Haig calls IIh'Iii termrisfs, 
lie siin]ily Ivgs tlio (|Uostion. Moreover, even 
ooiiviotilf iniirdi'ri'i's are entitled to hiiniaiie 
ti'oatiiieiit, and if tlii'i’c be any suspicion in the 
jxlldie iiiiiid llint llioy aiv not gi'tiing siK'h 
in'alinoiil, it is tlio duty of the niomliers of 
ooniioils to ask i|Uos1iiinH rolaliiig to tiii'lr treat- 
ini’iil. As tlioi'o is a siispioimi in the piiblie. 
mind uboiil the tioatmont ii'coived by <ietciius, 
wlm are not eoiiviotod prisoners, mid us they 
a]niear to be subjeetod to groaler rcsiricUons 
as lo iiitiTviews and eorrospniideiu'e than 
oriiiiinals imprisoned afti-r regular trial, thei'c 
is every justification for asking ijiiostioiis about 
tlioir lioaltli, etc. Snob iiieii eannot bi' tivatcd 
by the jiijblie as if di'ad and gone and buried 
in oblivion. 

Kveii ill tlie ease of convicted *'i‘iriiin»lM, if 
there lie siisjiicioii that tliey are not treated iw 
they ought to be, sympathy with them :t.s ill- 
treated persons is not iiecessarilv svi)i]mthy 
with tlieir crime. 

If fjovernnu'iit want to put a stop to 
i| nest ions relating to detenus, the Indian consti- 
tiitjon sliindd be so ehanged as to put an end to 
terrorism. .Mid tlioii tlii'n* will be neither real 
temrisfs, iior persons di-prived of freedom «m 
the fm,s|)ic.ioti of their In'ing terrorists. . 

"Devaluation" of the Rupee 

The (jucstioii wlietlicr the Rupee .should 
bcfir an official relation with the. [KMitid sturling 
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' fM meaeuredby Kc. 1: sh I'Od or lb*. 1: sh l'4d 
has rniscd a tremendous controversy all over 
India. People of (ivery sliade of opinion and 
. every grade of seholarslu)) and learning have 
V jolnra in it and added to the general mis- 
ondcratanding of tins complex subject It 
i ia, of course, now n fail uccompli, on account 
of the verdict of the Legislative Aswimbly, 
that Uic Rupee is to be officUilly equal to 
• ab 1-B ; and one miglit think it waste of labour 
■ to expatiate on the Rupee-sterling ratio at 
the present moment Still, as Indian b'inanco 
^ is fickle us a deltaic river, in that it changes 
^ its course oftm and suddenly, it may not bo 
entirely idle to try to nndi^rstand its jwssibili- 
ties for future rcfei-enee. Grejiter minds tlian 
ours have, no doubt, tried to throw eleiir 
light on the subject; but owing to tlieir Iraving 
thought unlike, Uie, man in the street has been 
more eonfuu'd than enlight«'ne<l by tlie c<uiti^>- 
versy. 8n tliut tliere is still room for the 
lesaer men to attempt to make it le.ss abst ruse 
to the general public. 

The word deviihiatioii has been used in 
this connection by all tlic partici})iints in the 
debate*. Tliis would have bticn con'cct if tin* 
Rupee really had any fixed j^,ld value ; for 
the |X)und-Hterling itself having lost eomu'dioti 
witlt gi>ld lias no fixed value anil the Rujiee 
being merely an urtificinl attnehment of the 
pound-sterling is equally niui-viilliable. Most 
.of tlie cnirencics of the world these days 
adjust Umir values acconling to the exigencies 
of international or internal trade. Thus when 


any country wishes to increase ex^mits, its 
; oorrency is manipulatid to assume a lower 
“Tntcmationul value. Example .lapau. Wlien 
again, a country wishes to inew.ase iiiti-rnal 
; prices, it inflates its eutreiicy os a means to 
stimulate intenial trade. Example tlie Lniteil 
States of America. Wlieu, ou die other hand, 
‘ a country (or its rulers), wish to force up the 
purchasing power of its cmrency artifieially 
it contracts the issue of paper-money, thus 
creating a shortage and a fall m tlie general 
price level. Example India and its .1 sh (Id. 
Rupee, which cut both ways, because the 
Ei^lish buyers of tho Rupee gained more than 
what they lost by being able to buy more raw 
materials in IndLi then with one Rupee thau 
ithey could buy before that with eighteen 
^igoius. So tiuit mr^eosing.or lowering the 


international or internal value or purchasing 
jxiwer of a currency in these days has no 
seiitimental meaning, any more than free 
trade and protection have. What should 
concern practical minds is whether by a 
certain measure of increase or decrease in the 
international or internal purchasing |iower of 
a currency a nation is going to gain or 
lose general jirosiKirity and to what 
extent. Attempts at calculating the real 
value Ilf u emToney by menus of worthless 
index nniiibers ajijx^ar to us only ridiculous, 
ulthougii such attempts have an appear.mce 
of leaniing. “(Inis lu^e^^atc loquitur 
nisi qiii vult }tutide loqui ?”* (Seneca). If 
the Ruiiee had bei'ii fixed to the jiound- 
storliiig at a ratio of sh l-4d. it would liave very 
likely inermsed our exports to the degri’c, 
more or less, as it would inert^ase if our expoi^ 
taiile comiuodities wen* just now sold at a 
price about I fi to 11? per cent lielow present 
prices. If along with this “devaliiatiou" in the 
worlds market, the Govemnieiit had also done 
a little inflation us would have become iicces.s- 
ary to help the iiM'reused commerce, the 
internal trade would also have gained a 
little strength owing to thi: tendeney to increas¬ 
ing prices, as this mcasiin; would have no 
doubt brougiit about. Tliis “devaluation” 
would also liave reduced our foreign imports 
and helped Sw.adeslu inamifai'turers and 
would have creatod a strong balance of trade, 
in our favour. As all iiitercstod pcojile know', 
the tremeiidoiis export of gold from India 
was very largely due to the attempt of the 
(iovcriiiuunt to keep uj> die 1 sh-fid, ratio. 
The Govenimeut of India weni very keen on 
keeping up this ratio as at) sli-ld. Rupee would 
have cut down Englisli ' exiKirts to India 
substantially. .As a matter of fuel, all the 
iu^iients ill favour of the 1 sli^d. Rupee 
could be easily found in the governmental 
attitude. What the foreign tnidera desire 
strongly has been usually found to be our 
bane. * •; 

Aigiimente against having a 1 sli 4tl. Rupee 
arc not wanting. 'Die moat forceful one to 
many, and many a word of sclQesa wisdom has 


* “For who studies (o speak too accurately, 
that does not at tho same time design te perpif« 
his auditory f” 
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been uttered under its stimulus, is timt it 
would increase the price ot foreign imports, 
ft would, for instiiico, increase the cost of all 
projected industrLai plants, of imported paper, 
textiles, yarn for cloth or hosiery, metals, 
alloys etc. If there is loss of imports 
there is loss in Customs leveiiims and tin? 
burden of balancing the budget would lest 
elsewhere. It would make, it easier for foreigJi 
capital to creep iitte India. But itgninst these 
it may l)c said that such increased ])rices will 
help the growth of the Indian machine making 
industry and other industries altlinugli it may 
iiicoiiveiiioncc temisir.irily .some Swadeshi 
industrialists who depend largely u|)on fori’igii 
plant and imported raw, and lialf-iitauuractur<'d 
materials and, often, on fimejgn ingivdients 
which they merely mix or just pack up for 
sale. 

Then again in the case of loss of re venue 
the- demand for raising more nioncy out of the 
country diwctly will arise. But every intelli¬ 
gent person lliidetstands Unit these indirect 
Ui,\<‘S are nltiniaU'ly paid by the bnyeis of 
for<'ign gtssis. If they tio not any more lury 
these good.s, a surplus of unspent wciilth will 
be loft with the people and tliey will lii‘ better 
off to jMiy further la.xes. If a groiijj of Swa¬ 
deshi manufacturers gmw up to replace the 
imports, they will also pay taxes, in any ease 
no rsiuntry should be worse oH' to jiay tuxes 
b<‘c.auKc they do not spenil on foreign goods. 
'I’he. question of Home charges is also iuqior- 
tsiut. We shall have to spend nuii'e in Rupees 
to meet these charges. Wll this nieiMi so 
much loss a.s would counterbalance all our 
gains? Wo do not think so. fjastl}' if foi'cign 
r’apital Hows our way wc( should protect our 
interests in othi'r ways tlian by refusing it 
admission. 

The. ideal currency for India siiould be 
independent of all artificial links. If we e^udd 
have a Gold Standard (assuming that the other 
^at trading nations will also get back to the 
Gold Standard sooner or later) that would be 
Uie beat If on the other hand wc have a 
managed currency, wc should manage it for 
onr own benefit and not for that of any other 
country. Now that the Is. fid. Rupee has 
obtained a fresh lease of life, we siiould 
consider these matters *8eriously. For tdio 


knows how soon Knglatul will find it jimliUblo 
to change the vahm of the Hiipeo ? 

A. G 

British Trade in Arms and Ammunition 

Mr. Uamsuy MacDonald, the British Briino 
Minister, took exception in a spi‘ech of ids in 
the House Ilf Commons tea statement made 
by .Mr. George Laiisbury to the c.rt'ect that 
Knghiiid supplied about oiie-thtrd of the total 
world export trade in ariii.s. But the American 
Fun-iyit i’lfliri/ llj'fmrtji, dsiled August 16, 
libiH, gives the rollowiiig table compiled front 
the l/cagiie of Natimis Statistical Year-Book 
covering the trade of 5!) couutrics and 4fl 
eoloiijcs. 


The ilistrihiitiim of world 

Inxio in arms 

nmoiif,' these eiain tries is 
foltowiiiff table : 

shown in tho 

Per cent of lolttl 
exports in lOHO 

GriMiL Britain 

Htl.K 

Friiru'!' ■ 

12.9 

lliiiUnl Stales 

11.7 

G/s'eliosIovakia , 

9.0 

Sw<‘deii 

IX 

Indy 


Th<! Ni'tlierhiuils 

.0.4 

BelftiLiiii 

4.4 

! )ciiiniirk 

1.9 

ilapii]i 

1.9 


It will lie tmUsl tliat ."lb {kt wnt of the 
to ml worlil ev{>orf.s in lOiK) eaniu from three 
countries ■•Great Britain, France and the 
ImiUsl States. The private arms iiulustrlM 
of these (hreo eountrio^ moreover, have been 
the source of a)iproxiiniitely 7b per cent— 
more than i5l.bi),lKX),tRK) -of all the war 
materials totportetl since 

President Roosevelt Wants Criticism 
of His Programme 

President Roosevelt perhaps iwssesscs as 
inch power and intelligent^! as our Anglo-, 
ndiaii (old style) biiniaucrats. But he does 
not, consider liimself or his mveniment 
infallible. His national industrial recovery 
progrannne httving been enthusiastically 
welcomed in his countey he, addressing some 
journalists who visited Wiiita House, said 
that "he was dumb-founJod by the almost 
unanimous support given ;to Us pn^ramme ^ 
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by the Aineriom prerw.” Ho wont on 
to adk : 

Where is your oritirism ? You know tlio 
Govenintont otiii tiinko tuisbikos, aiul this 
proKramiiio is too vast nil undortukiit]? for 
any one man or act of itiuii to he sure of. Wo 
are (»rtnin to make hltnulcrs. I n'ly on you 
nowajiaper men to chock us. If you see us 
{foing' -wrong, for goocliioss sake, sing out about 
It Them is no kindness in HatUTing a wrong 
cauae. I want your criticism as well as your 
support It is the h<«t kind ef hacking, and 
the only request 1 make is that you be 
prompt about it 

Reviews and Notices of Vernacular 
Books 

Wo lire glad to be able to state that, 
with the help of our frioiwls, we have 
Tesiimcd the publication of reviews and 
notices of baoks in the principal veniaoulai's 
of India -with effect from the presciit issue. 
Authors and publishers will kindly bear in 
naind that we do not notice jieriodieiils, 
pamphlets, booklets, r(;prints of mugiizine 
articles, sthool-books, and tJic lik<', nor cun 
we gimraiitoo th*at every book sent to ns 
will be reviewed. 

Tke Muhammadan Uprising in 
Chinese Tutkisfan 

Indian readers of newspapers have not 
forgotten the news relating to the Muhammadan 
rebellion in Chinese Tnrkistaii wiiieh appeari'd 
I sometiiiM' ago in the dailies sporadically. It 
was felt that China was being weakened on 
the one hand by Japan ami on the other by 
this uprising. And llindn India ivas much 
agitated by the news of the rebels* attack on 
Hindu merchants. According to a paragraph 
in an article in the last October number of 
Current History of America there has besen 
‘peaceful’ penetration hi China on tiic part of 
France, too. Mr. Wilbar Burton, the author of 
the article, writes ; 

Yunnan, according to authoritative sources, 
has become virtu^y a part of French Indo^ 
China. The British-trained army of Tibet has 
been encroaching on Bseohuan for the past 
eif^teep months. A recent M^omedan up¬ 
rising in Kinkioiig (Chinese Turkistan) whkm, 
aocoraing to Chinese and Soviet acoounta, was 
' finanoed and directed by the British, lue e^ 


up an all^dly autonomous govern men t there 
with the apparent resulting loss of the territory 
to Chinn.” 

It is the duty of the British Govennnent 
to contradict the statement contained in the 
last few, lines (piotcd above. 

Reciprocity and Retaliation 

According to Sir Kamiiel Hoani’s mciiinnin- 
dnm no British subject, whether British by birth 
or otherwise, should lie ili.sabled from holding 
offices or practising any trade, profession 
or calling in British India only by reason of 
his religion, descent, caste, colour or place of 
birth, and that this princijdo would be applic- 
.ablc in the case of ail British subjects including 
those of tlic British Dominions. Iiidian 
settlers ill South Africa are practh'ally tis'alcd 
us pariuiis, do not enjoy the saiiio civui status 
us the Whites and ai'c subjected to inany 
galling restrictions and disabilitic.s. But India 
must not disi.'rimiiiutc against the Soiitli 
•African Whites in (he same way, liccause 
(ineen Victoria’s Pi-oclumation gave British 
snbji'cts equal rights! But this Proclamatioii 
gave assurances to Indians in India, not to 
lentil African W'hitcs in Sontli Africa. In 
fact, most AVIiitcs in Smith Afriiai had not 
become British subjec't in 1858, when the 
Proclamation was issneiL Many solemn 
pledges (five.a to Inthatut, including those 
eniitaincd in the Proelaination, arc treated as 
mere sciiqis of paper, or, at the best, us 
“declarations of intention j” but an a.ssuranee 
wningiy assumed to have been given to South 
African Whites, for example, when they had 
not become British subjects, must be respected. 
Of course, tiiis is vciy unjust and gulling to 
self-respect of Indians. But who cares for 
the sc]f-r(^8pect of jieoplc who arc not 
free, or, rather, -who is bound to assume that 
such people have any self-respect ? 

Another matter in which India may be 
deprived of the r^t to insist on reciprocity 
relates to British medical men'-'practising in 
India and Indian medical men practising in 
Great Britain. When the Li^rislative Assembly 
voted for the passage of the India Medical 
Council Bill, in the form in which it came 
out of the hands of the Select Committee, 
H was on the understanding that the provisions 
of the BUI relating to the ri^t of retaliation 
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«iid other iuiportant nght-s would not he 
tuinpered witli by the Joint Parliamcntury 
.Select Coinmittof^ or otlier aiitlioritieK who 
would draft the Judiuii (.^oufstitution Bill. 
But from uit iitiswer given by Mr. Bajpai to 
a ({iiextioii in the Assembly it appears that 
the Joint .Select CVnniuittee would be free 
to do wlwt they thoiiglit projmr ! 

Indianizafion in the Army 

So Itnliani-;afion in tint Indian Annji is 
only an exporiineiit! There is imieli grim, 
tlntiigh unintended, htnnour in th<‘ letters 
i n d i ji u ill the expressions Indianixatinii ami 
Indian iitiii}'. 

.Sir Philip Plietwode, luldrossiiig the 
Indian Military .Aoiideiuy cadets, has said ; 

We have had only a year in ivliieli to 
judge your progress, but from wlmt J hesir 
and what I see I fM t»)aiident that T may 
tell Mis K.xoelletiey the Viceroy and his 
(iovcrnineat that the experiment is jasliifyinc 
itself, 

ICxperiment indeed ! As if in the long 
history of Tndia, there were never any 
Indian inilitarv leaders of (Hjnsnmmah' 
ability ! 

“Brifisk Troops the Cemenf of India" 

Jlceently Major-General Sir Alfriul Knox 
deliveretl a lecture, on “British troojis tlic 
< Vment of India” at a gntliering of Conserva- 
lives at Manchester. Said he ; 

If Yoti take that cement away, then Imlia 
wilt dissolve into warring atoms. 

During India’.s long past history, there 
have not been more internecine warfare than 
siieh warfare during t)»e same periotl in 
hjiiropc, which, Russia, is crpial to 

India. Blit, though there are no foreign 
armies of occupation in European countries, 
they have not dissolved into warring atoms 

in modem times. There is, therefore, no 

reason why in modern times India should 
dissolve into warring atoms in the absence 
of a foreign army of occupation. Besides, 
when during the last great war 

there were only lf>,000 white soldiers in India, 
the country neither dissolved into warring 
atoms nor showed a tendoncy to do so. 


The Lafe Mr. Vifhaibhai Pafel's 
Bequest 

It vvu.s (jiiite chai-iicteristic of the late 
Mr. V'ithalhhiil I’ntel that, he should have left 
more than a lakh of rupees for political work 
foi’ IndLi, particularly with nih'reuce to pnbK- 
<‘ity work iiitemied to place India’s case hoforo 
the eivili/.(sl worM outside Iiidiiu 


Kausambi 

It is a. wch'oiiic piece of news that Mr. 
Brijiiarain Vyas, the eiiltiiivd, rnctgetic and 
piihlie-sjnritcd K.xeeiitivc Oillcer of the Alla- 
lialaul Miinieipalify lias moved tin; Arcliaso- 
logieal Dcjiartinent. to exi'avate tlic ruins of 
Kaiisimihi, whieli was in Buddhist times a gi'cat 
capital city. 

AUahhbad 

Thr fitalcsmnn lias ptihlishcd the open 
secix't that the piecemeal I'cmoval of the 
capital of the IJ. P. riN.iii AJhdiahad is intend¬ 
ed as a piinishiiii'iit for tlie jmlitical sins of 
that city. 

The Award of the Capitation Charges 
Tribunal 

I'lioiigh the f.*apitation (.Iliaiges 'rrihunal. 
ih'i'ives its iiamo fniiri only one of tlie <]uestion8 
ndiTi-ed to it, its dfx'isioii (covers the whohi field 
of the fmaiieial relations betwetm the India 
Government and the War Office, I»ndoii. The 
terms of' leferciicc of this Tribunal covered 
four main points: 

(a) .Whctlier, and if so, on wliat basis, capita, 
tion payments should continue,_ namely, thai 
eontiihution paid from Indian Tevenuea 
towards the expenses borne by the War Office 
t and the Air Ministry in recruiting offio^ 
soldiers and mrmen in England and training 
them for service^ in India ; _ ^ 

' (h) India’s claim that a contribution should 
be made from Imperial revenues .toward* 
milita;^ expenditure from Indian revenues; 

{«) The claim of the War Office aud the 
Air .Ministry that India sljould pay a dir, ■ 
contribution towards tho emt of tlic Imperial, 
reserves ; aud 
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(J) Whether the ftea t^)lll^<port contribution 
paid by the War Oftiec to India ehould be 
continued. 

On Uieae heiida of iiiilititry cxpcnditiirc 
in dispute between the (lovorninent of India 
and the War Office, the deciHions o£ the 
Tribunal as acc<!pted by the respective Govcni- 
mente arc as follows: 

(a) The capitadon chanifeB in respect of the 
Army is redu(»d by f20l),00(l and the same 
obarges are increRsed by £03,000 in, respect 
of the Air forces, the net reduction in favour 
of India bein^ thus £107,000 per annum. 

{b) The Imporial eon tribud on to Iiulinn 
defence expenditure is fixed at £ 1 , 000 , 000 , 
This sum would, however, include .£130,000 
repre^nting the sen transport costs. The net 
gam in favour of India in respect of defenec 
expenditure will tlius las £1,370^000 a year. 

(e) India will not have to pay any contri¬ 
bution towards the maintenance of Imperial 
rcservea * 

fd) The War Office will have to jaiy the 
sea transport cost, but die conlribudon- will be 
iiicluibxl in the general contribution of the 
British Government towimis Indian defence 
nxponditure. 

It will thus* seen that Onancialiy, the 
India Government lias gHuied more or less on 
all the points, and the total fi^in in India’s 
favour has been calculated to bo tl,417,000 
per annum, the Imperial contribiitioh to Indian 
defence alone relieving the Indian tiix-paycr 
of tho cost of about ten British Imttalions. 
_^,,Thia will no doubt mean some relief to die 
Knance Department, but whether the Indian 
tax-jiayor will also be benefited depends upon 
the use that will be made of the. saving effected. 
Will there be a redijctiou- of appromixately 
two crores in taxation ? Will the sum . be 
Utilized for fostering edueatioii and the 
industries of the country ? Or will the suiu 
be appropriated to the salaries of the Police 
and the Civil Service ? 

Descending now from the general te the 
c^icitlar, one finds that the decisions of (he 
Capitation Tribunal and of His Majesty’s 
Government raise important questions of 
. principle. Of these we shall take np only the 
question of the so-called capitation chaiges 
here. For more than a hundred years India 
has been payinf^ the War Office a re^lar 
annual contribution for ndmng and training 
in England the Britidi soldiers and officers 


required in India. The atgumont is that since 
India is incapable of defending herself and 
since Great Britain has to supply her with a 
contingent of British troops for that purpose, 
India should not only pay for tiic British 
troops whLe they are stationed in India, but 
also contribute towards the expense of re¬ 
cruiting and training thi'se soldiers in England. 
Before the war and for some years after it 
this contribution was paid at an aniiiml 
per capita rate. But in 19215 a pm- 
visional settlement was arrived at by which 
the contribution was fixed at a lump siiiu of 
£1,400,000 for the army alone. The fairness 
of the aiiiouiit was, however, contested by the 
India Governmimt, and as a result a trihiiiial 
was appointed last year to arbitrate between 
tho War Office and the India Government. 

Now, Indian opinion has always objected 
lo this eonlributioti as unfair and biirdcnaoiiie, 
and its stand on this question has always beim 
clear and consistent. In coutradistinctioii to 
the Goveniinctii of India, it has opposcil not 
only the rate of the <4iargc but the cliargt; 
itself. It lias rightly taken up the stand that 
since the British garrison in India is needed 
to iqilinid British Imperial interests, the talk 
of any service being rendered to India is more 
or less disingenuous. Tho ijue.stion at issue 
then is the principle of this capitation chaiges 
and not simply their rate. This point should 
be stressed as seriously as possible, because 
there is just a chance that the immediate gain 
of saiiiethiiig like two crores of rupees would 
iiiake us overlook tho implications of the 
position into which we arc'being led. 

It cannot be ddnbtcd that by making 
a (smccssion in the rate the British 
Government aims to place the capitation charges 
oil a firm juridical basis. As the Prime 
Minister said in announcing the Government’s 
decision in the House of Commons: “T’his 
involves the acceptance by the ^vernment of 
India of capitation charges calculated in accor¬ 
dance with the Tribunal’s suggestion as legiti¬ 
mate charges on Indian revenues.” If this be 
a correct estimate of the position with regard to 
the capitation chaiges, then one should say that 
India has yielded on a fundamental pruictplc in 
retnm for a neglipble gain in pounds, shillings 
and pence. 


-.i-tA,.', :■ 
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7ke Reichstag Fire : An Example 
of Nazi Methods 

The belated trial in coiinoxion with the 
RoieliMtag fire has just enuchideil. At tlu> lime 
i»f writing these lines the text of the judgiiieut 
is jiot available in this eoiiiitrv. Hut whatever 
the contents of that dneunieiit, it must he 
admitted fairly geni'rally, that tiie German 
Su|>reinn Court has to some extent Jiiiiiiitaitied 
its reputation by aci|iiitli]ig Hen' 'rorgler, 
formerly leader of the Ctuiiiminists in the 
Ueielmhtg, and the Hnlgariaii (*r)miiiunLsts, 
DiinitmlT, Popott' and TanelV. We say 
‘to sonic* extc'lit’ only, bc'eause if the Court 
possessed tlie lieeessaiy courage and iiiipardal- 
ity, it would not have eoiulemmsl the half-witled 
lwi*iity-foiir-year^c>ld Dutch workman Mariniis 
Van der ladibe (who, of course, adnntli>d tlie 
crime) without dc'inanding that before it did 
so the other nc*eused (e.(locring and his 
Xazi nssoe.iates) responsible for tliii fiix* he 
brought before it to stand their trial. Hut tln^ 
('ourt, after all, derives its authority fiTun (he 
Nazi State ; and, naturally, it could not go so 
far without making itself liable for a 
‘ti'i’in’ ill a eniieentral.ioii eaiup. Perhaps tJiat 
is why though the ('Oiirt seiiteiiec'd to deatii 
the DuU^h train]! For high treason in eonjiinetioii 
with, ail net of inaniTectioiiarv im'endNivism 
and accpulteil his alleged aeeoiiipliees in the 
erinie, it has not pas.sed an ojiinion as to who 
tin* other eulpi’its may have been in view of 
till* dc'ei.sive facts (i) that Van der Liibbe was 
closely in touch with the Nazis for some time 
hefore the fiia* and ae.tnaily spc'iit the whole of 
'JTtli February in the eompany of sonic* 
Nazis, and (ii) that the fire eoitld not have* been 
hronght about hv one man. 

Van der Ltihhe, if at all guilty (his eoiidiiet 
during the trial was siisjiieious), was no more 
than an instrument of tlie Nazi jMity, whose 
c'lids the fire most admirably sctvwI. 'I'lic 
ac*<|uittal of Torgler, Diinitroff, Popolf, and 
Taticff takes the bottom out of tlie 
Nazi etise, whatever the story of the 
planned C'ommunist insurrection was 
worth (as, indeed, informed opinion 
was from the very first inclined to discount 
it). The Court has only repeated the verdict 
passed by the InternatiDnal Legal Commission 
of Inquiry which published its findings even 


I2d 

before tlic’ official trial began at I/eipzig. 
'Hie wtincidc'iiee of tlie luti'i'iiational Cotn- 
mis.«ion’s and (lie Snjn*ome (’oim’s opinions 
lends additional int(>rc>st to what the former 
had to say, and to all that whi(‘h siipiiorts 
the (Vuniuissicm’s view*s on the political 
asjic*et of the wliolc* affiiir. 'I'lie Nazi 
Government deserihod the International 
<'oiumissiou as a Isidv delihenitely set up to 
diseredil the Nazis in the eyes of the world. 
Hut now dial it.s own court has pionuimeed 
opinion not very dissimilar to tJiat of the 
('oimnissioii's as regaixls tiic* guilt of all tlie 
accused (?,\ce|it Van der Luhbe it would 
he interesting to hear ivliat the Nazis have to 
say in their own defi'tiee. The licipzig 
jiidgiucut makes it imjicrativc* tliat the search 
for rc'al ciiljirit.s be made* in other dirc’Ctiims 
11 111 II tile OTIC indiciiti'd hy the pmseciitiiig 
indiclinciit of the ])risoiici*s. In fact, very 

.. facts l•;^^lle to ligiil <*vcii before the 

comnienevuieiit. cil the trial : the trial was 
mc'iviv an eve-wash but as to how far 
it lias sticc‘ec‘decl iii blnliiiig'jiolitietd ojiiiiioii 
all over tin* world wo c'litertain grave 
doubts. ■ 

'I'lie Hcadistag tire was too seiisatioiitd nil 
episode (ci he soon foigodeii, and the public 
of all eoiiutric's will donliUess fonii some 
opinion of it, if it has not yet. That being so, 
it is miu'li to be ilc‘Hire<l that siieli an opinion 
slicmld he frtimeil in (In* light of eerttiili fitobi 
wliieli might he given too little cxiiisiilenitioii. 

In till* short s|»ace {lossihle to devote here it 
would be ’best to stale- some* bare facts only. 
These aiv : (i) Such an act of iiieendiurism cm 
the part of the Communist iiarty would surely 
have lic‘c>ii suicidal to their piuspects in the 
electicais of Marcli o which weiv; close at hand, 
as, iiiclec'd, a va-st sc*etion of the eleetonite 
siieciinibcd to the* Comuiunist seaixt got up 
hy the Nazis. (ii) Herr Torgler himself 
predictc-d ■ siifli an incidcnit daring tlie fifth 
session of tlic Prussian Ktate Coninnl on Feb. 
2d, Tlie Connnnnists wei*e warned by the 

Reie.hswc’lir previously that some big “provo- 
edition I’■ was plaunc;d. And bceunse Toi^ler 
was so straightforward us to give out his 
knowledge befiire the Prussian State ConncQ 
on Feb. 23, tliat clay’s proceedings were with¬ 
held from membeers. (iii) Though the Govern¬ 
ment declared tliat they had discovered plans 
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for n CJoimntiiiiKt ou Uic of Kcb, 

■ 27-28 till! Roit'hstiifj l»iii!(Uii}; wiiw left s|)ar(M>ly 
gimrdwl. {i^■) 1'ln’ liif’ wiis very ('xt«(»Hivoly 
it wjiK xcf on fi'oni \’jii‘ioiis jxdiits 
■witb a grent dniil of fu-<*-r,ii«iiifr niuU'ria!, Itt 
•fact the fiiV'l)rig!»il(^ clitof, who got the 
under, tt'xtiticd tiliat “in parts* *>f the 
Reiclishig building which were not d('**lnty*>d 
’thens w<‘re great iiiummss «if luiused iiieeiuliary 
/ nuitoriiil lying about . •. ruatisrial wlihli wouhi 
yhftve WJnipleti'ly lilled a lorry'.” Mniiy iinni, 
tltcn4(*re, luiiKt have beeiiViajihiyed. Mow dhi 
th«*y get in ? And how did they g*'t out '! And 
how wiiK the inwndliU’y material introihieed V 

The building stands on a (h‘tsu*hcd ansa. 
It is stnmgly wateheil on every siiie day and 
night. No one but a member is udniitted and 
.|:thHt through an elaborate system of jsermits 
|jMid shepherding.^ How eoidtl an iin’endiary 
f gwng get ill with ov'er a Inrr^'-load of material 
in the short, sjwiee of one-and-lialf liom-s whieli 
elnp.sed bi'tweeii the idosing of the Iniihlfng ami 
th*’ diseovery of the fire 'I'hei’e was nnr* I’asy 
! way, and no other fhinkablc mu'. Tlie building 
is coniiwted by a siibterniiiean passage witli 
the liouse of the Reiclistag IhTsHient, who is 
none else titan Gnering liiiaself. Obviously, 
^en, this is the only feasible clandestine 
approach that an early olliciitl statement suggest- 
.ed that the ('timmimists “may have hecn able 
:to CBCape thrnngli.” ihit seeing tlmt it oidy led 
to a hostile fortres.s garrisoned by 30 stonn- 
troopei's, this tdisiinl suggestion was droppt'd. 
Thus the people wlm protit tf'd most by the act 
were also the people wliri hml any power to <lo 
it in the way it was donf‘. 

There are numi'roiis other *'onsid*'rntious, 
for example, the (Iberbihren Menniraiidum that 
originat*;d inside the ('a hi net itself, but it is 
.not possible to toueh U]mii them here for vTiiit 


of space. But one con.s id oration is Important s 
i.s it realty pos-sibh* that Goeriug and V'^an der 
liubbe had {Mirt. in (be fire ? What sort of 
character do these men possess ? Eight years ago 
(we are informed in Thr Brown Book of (hr 
Hillr.r Terror) Goering was ednfiiutd in a 
lunatie asylum in Sweden, and .six month.s later 
In- was ci'vtiliefl by a tloctor to be a iaor{)lii:i 
alldiet, l''aesiiailes of (loeuments are given to 
pivive Isitli facts. .As for Van dev Lubbe, 
ihei'e is no evidenee that Ik- laid any euiiiiexinn 
with any (‘ommimist movement after 1931 
when he li-ft: the Dntcli Conuumiist jiarty of 
which he had been a member for some timi'. 
Tlii-i'i' is i-videiice accoi-ding to the ('oaunission 
(hat lie developi'd hostility to “all forms of 
working-clas.s organi/,ations,” and that he even 
siipjiorfed l-'neist. doetrines. Krom 19117 ti» 
1933 he lived “in a milieu ol more or less 
aiiarcliistic elements and of homo-.sexnals.” 

The l{eielistjig firi- will in any ea.se go 
iliiwn to history as the one single event that 
7nore than any oilier put the I Uth-riu-s in 
] lower. 

The Eighth Session of the All-India 
Women's Conference 

The .'Vll-India AVomeii’s Conferi-nee wliit-h 
is a stamllng oi-ganixation working tliroiiglioiit 
the year for the soeinl, [lolitioal, ediu-atioiial 
and i-eonomie uplift of the women of India 
i.s holding a. vc-ry suei-.essfnl eighth session in 
(.'alcutta. Ijtidy .Abdul Agadir of I.idiore 
]M-esid<-d over tlie Coiif<!n'rice ami read a very 
able addi-ess, which, Itiiwex'er, we ai-e debarre*! 
fi-oui eoiimu-ntiiig on, as xve are going t<» pn-.ss 
eai-iier than nsnal. 
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